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Important  New  Publications 


NOW  READY 

Russia's  Agony      By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Petrograd. 

One  of  the  best-informed  books  on  the  Russia's  national  character,  the  work  of  the  Soviets,  and  other  topics  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  Russian  crisis.  The  author  had  lived  in  Russia  from  boyhood,  and  moreover  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  all  parties.  Fully  illustrated.  An  exceptionally  authoritative  work. 

.NGt,    IpO.UU 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects  By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG,  Correspondent  in  Russia 
(1917)  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Being  familiar  with  the  country,  and  speaking  Russian  fluently,  the  author  had  opportunities  for  securing  first-hand 
information  and  for  personal  observation  of  both  men  and  events,  such  as  probably  no  other  correspondent  enjoyed, 
hence  this  book  as  material  for  the  yet-to-be-written  history  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

Net,  $2.50 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East     By  JEAN  VICTOR  BATES 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P. 

A  long  and  intricate  tangle  of  cause  and  effect,  stretching  back  into  by-gone  centuries,  and  complicated  by  the  clash 
of  rival  religions,  competing  nationalities  and  conflicting  claims,  is  involved  in  the  Balkan  situation.  A  better  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  of  that  peninsula  such  as  this  book  gives  is  vital  and  essential.  Net,  $5.00 


By  E.  T.  MCCARTHY  R.  s.  M., 


Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Mining  Engineer 

M.  I.  M.  M.,  M.  I.  M.  E.,  M.  Am.  I.  M.  E. 

Experiences,  hazards  and  adventures,  strange,  interesting  and  unusual,  by  a  Mining  Engineer  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  the  United  States,  the  Gold  Coast,  Morocco,  Canada,  the  Rockies,  Central  America,  Malaysia,  China, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Uruguay.  Net,  $7.00 

The  Clash     A  Study  in  Nationalities     By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE 

A  study  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  any  country,  with  especial  application  to  the  conflict  between  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  the  Canadian  government.  Since  this  problem  of  nationalities  is  so  prominent  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, the  book  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  light  it  throws  on  Canadian  affairs.  Net,  $2.50 

En  Route    (On  the  Way)    By  JORIS-KARL  HUYSMANS 

A  new  American  edition  of  the  famous  novel  by  the  author  of  "La  Bas,"  and  "La  Cathedrale,"  etc.  A  marvellous 
portrayal  of  a  soul's  evolution  from  the  most  debased  state  of  materialism  into  a  pure  and  intense  spirituality,  as 
much  isolated  from  the  ordinary  psychological  study  as  it  is  from  the  conventional  novel.  Net,  $2.50 

Charlotte  Bronte      1816-1916     A  Centenary  Memorial 

Prepared  by  the  Bronte  Society,  edited  by  Butler  Wood,  F.R.S.E.,  with  a  Foreword  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  With  3 
maps  and  28  illustrations.  Among  contributors  of  the  critical  essays,  reminiscences  and  other  matter,  which  make  the 
book  indispensable  to  the  Bronte  student,  are  Edmund  G«sse,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Arthur  O.  Benson,  Bishop  Welldon, 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Garuett,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  others.  Net,  $4.00 

Ulster  Folk-Lore     By  ELIZABETH  ANDREWS,  F.  R.  A.  I. 

A  collection  of  I'lster  traditions  of  "wee  folk"  in  which  are  found  traces  of  a  race  of  dwarfs  and  of  a  warfare  in 
which  the  capture  of  children  possibly  orgiuated  a  whole  group  of  fairy  tales.  Ready  next  week 

Essays  in  Lent     By  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

Remarkable  Lenten  essays  crystallizing  the  spirit  of  liberal  Christianity,  the  enlightened  common  sense,  and  the 
beauty  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  late  editor  of  The  Outlook,  in  which  these  essays  first  appeared.  Net,  $1.00 

Studies  in  Electro-Physiology     (Animal  and  Vegetable)     By  ARTHUR  E.  BAINES 

Mr.  Baiues  is  a  consulting  electrician,  author  of  "Electro-Pathology  and  Therapeutics."  With  thirty-one  original  draw- 
ings in  color,  illustrating  electrical  structure  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  by  G.  T.  BAINES — also  other  illustrations. 

Net,  $5.00 

Studies  in  Electro-Pathology     (Illustrated)     By  A.  V/HITE  ROBERTSON 

The  author  aims  to  show  that  in  both  toxic  and  deficiency  diseases  I  he  loss  of  natural  electrical  equilibrium  precedes 
and  determines  the  pathological  changes  and  that  electrical  diffusion  inaugurates  cellular  failure.  Net,  $5.00 


All  of  these  mail  be  obtained  (imxtiiijc  extra)  of  aim  bookseller  or  direct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY,  681  Filth  Avc.,  New  York 
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Abbott,  Grace,  738. 

Accident  prevention,  contests,  120. 

Accidents,  industrial,  Calif.,  851. 

Actors,  organization,  568. 

Actors'  Equity  Association,  733. 

Ail. lams,  Jane,  428. 

Addams,  Jane,  and  Alice  Hamilton.    Food 

conditions  in  Germany,  793. 
Additon,  Henrietta  S.,  and  Neva  R.  Dear- 

dorff.       Children's     courts     and     the 

schools,  185. 
Adler,  Felix,  484. 
Adler,  Theresa.    King  James  and  tobacco, 

416. 
Adolescence,     standards     for     children's 

health,  272. 

Africa,  self-government,  39. 
Agricultural  legislation,  116. 
Agriculture. 

For  soldiers  (letter),  290. 

France,  347. 

French  medal,  203. 

In   the   League  of   Nations   (mem.   of 
Butterfield),  378. 

Ireland's  invitation,  117. 
Air  control,  130. 
Akron,  housing,  752. 
Alabama,  child  welfare,  325. 
Alameda,  Cal.,  115. 

Health  center,  904. 
Albanian  refugees,  524. 
Alberta,  Canada,  761. 
Albrecht,  A.  E.    Soldier  teachers,  611. 
Aldrich,  Chester.    Child  welfare  in  Italy, 

820. 

Alexander,  M.  W.,  313. 
Alien  and  sedition  bills,  590. 
Aliens. 

Bills  as  to,  590. 

Deportations,  196. 

Emigrating  to  Europe,  678. 

Enemy  aliens  on  parole,  636. 

Rights,  279. 

Allen,  W.  H.    Exec,  budget — danger,  306. 
Allies  (cartoon),  168. 
Almshouses,  624,  824. 
Almy,  Frederic. 

"Dope"  (letter),  908. 

25  yrs.  of  social  service,  309. 

Portrait,  366. 

Where  a  name  hurt,  472. 
Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  Amer., 

113. 
America  overseas — department,  48,  203. 

369,  544,  670,  820. 
American  Anti-Boycott  Ass'n,  128. 
Amer.  Assoc.  Agricultural  Legis. ,  116. 
Amer.   Assoc.  for   Organ.    Family  Social 

Work  (Charity),  468,  472. 
Amer.  Assoc.  of  Hospital  Social  Workers, 

262,  416. 

American  Child,  The  (periodical),  441. 
American  City  Bureau,  851. 
Amer.  Fed.  of  Arts,  peace  program,  301. 
Amer.  Fed.  of  Labor. 

Beer  and  work,  458. 

Convention,  report,  515. 
Amer.  Fed.  of  Teachers,  locals  for  college 

teachers,  314. 

American  Friends  of  Russia,  738. 
American  Legion,  280. 

Ohio,  440. 

Amer.  Library  Assoc.,  581. 
Amer.  Mod.  Assoc.,  470. 
Amer.  Numismatic  Soc.,  33,  509,  539. 
Amer.  Sunday-School  Union,  161. 
American  University  Union,  823. 
Americanization. 

Cleveland,  603. 

Conference  in  Washington,  312. 

Federal  work,  200. 

Gary,  480. 

Gen.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs  plan,  485. 

History  as  a  basis,  319. 

Leadership  in,  746. 
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Sections  of  the  U.  S.,  359. 

"Shut-ins,"  317. 
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Anderson,  Mary,  738. 
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Anthony,  Susan  B.(  896. 
Ap't  houses,  owner  tenants,  488,  489. 
Arbitration. 

Compulsory,  experiment  of  War  Labor 
Board,  192. 

Voluntary,  211. 
Archangel,  141. 
Arctic  commonwealth,  140. 
Arizona  deportations,  457,  637. 
Armenia,  verses,  823. 
Aronovici,  Carol,  757,  908. 
Arragona,  Signer  d',  658,  667. 
Arsenal,  cooperative  management  of,  846. 
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THE  Long  Table:  SURVEY  Associates  and  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  draw  up  a 
chair  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  SURVEY  library,  112  East  19  street,  New 
York. 

Friday,  April  4,  John  A.  Fitch,  of  the  SURVEY  staff,  will  tell  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
of  the  textile  strike  at  Lawrence. 

Friday,  April  11,  there  will  be  no  Long  Table  meeting  as  the  majority  of  the  staff  will 
be  out  of  the  city.  • 

Boston:  The  Editors  of  the  SURVEY  are  inviting  all  cooperative  subscribers  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  to  a  luncheon  in  the  interest  of  SURVEY  Associates,  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  3  Joy  street,  Boston,  at  1  o'clock,  April  9.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
readers  of  the  SURVEY  to  attend.  Tickets  $1.  Send  names  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning, 
April  8,  to  Mrs.  V.  D.  Brenner,  membership  secretary,  Room  43,  43  Hawkins  street,  Boston. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

SHOP  committees  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
reconstruction  in  industry.  They  seat  man- 
agement and  men  with  their  feet  under  the 
same  table  to  talk  over  grievances  and  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  generally  understood  how 
widely  thev  have  been  set  up  in  the  United 
States.  WILLIAM  L.  STODDARD  here  shares 
with  us  a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  vol- 
ume, The  Shop  Committee,  a  Handbook  for 
Employers  and  Employes.  He  speaks  from 
his  experience  in  installing  shop  committees 
as  a  representative  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Formerly  he  was  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  following  his  extended 
services  as  a  Washington  correspondent. 
Page  28. 

ENGLAND,  where  labor  has  got  a  secure 
seat  at  the  table  with  the  management,  has 
taken  another  step  by  introducing  Whitley 
councils  in  the  manufacturing  departments  of 
the  government.  ARTHUR  GLEASON,  the 
SURVEY'S  London  correspondent,  here  begins  a 
series  of  three  brief  articles  on  the  subject. 
Page  27. 

THE  National  Consumers'  League  cele- 
brates its  coming  of  age  by  inaugurating  a 
new  program  for  consumers —  a  program 
having  to  do  with  food,  clothing  and  fuel.  A 
statement  of  it  by  the  general  secretary  of 
the  league,  MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEV.  Page  5. 
CONGRESS  left  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  strapped  for  funds.  But  in 
spite  of  that — perhaps  partly  because  of  it — 
the  service  may  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  theory,  science  and  practical  development 
of  a  permanent  system  for  handling  employ- 
ment. An  outline  of  what  that  system  might 
be  by  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  of  the  SURVEY 
staff.  Page  9. 

PHILADELPHIA,  all  bound  round  with  a 
woolen  string  of  a  partisan  and  bucolic 
legislature,  is  snipping  at  some  of  the 
strands.  A  discussion  of  the  Charter  Com- 
mittee's proposals  by  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF, 
now  with  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  in 
Washington,  formerly  assistant  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  vital  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Charities  under  the 
Blankenburg  reform  administration.  Page  19. 
THE  health  game  for  children  does  not  con- 
sist in  making  believe  you  are  well  but  in 
turning  health-getting  into  fun.  A  descrip- 
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The  Consumer  and  the  Near  Future 

By  Florence  Kelley 


"OT  since  the  Civil  War  has  the  public  mind  been 
so  concentrated  upon  the  cost  of  living  as  it  is  to- 
day, anil  never  has  such  application  to  one  subject 
produced  less  visible  effect.    At  this  moment  of  high 
pressure,   the   National   Consumers'    League   will,  on    May    I, 
complete  twenty  years  of  work.     It  is  the  hope  of  tile  writer 
that   at   the  next   annual   meeting   the   league   may   expand    its 
program  to  include  food,  clothing  and  fuel. 

The  league  has  always  been  pledged  to  educate  the  con- 
suming public  to  the  duty  of  learning  under  what  conditions 
goods  are  produced  and  distributed,  and  to  insist  that  these 
onditions  shall  be  wholesome  and  consistent  with  a  respect- 
ile  existence  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Experience  lias 
might,  however,  that  a  "  living  wage  "  must  be  a  real  wage, 
wage  determination  may  be  a  mockery,  unless  food,  fuel 
id  clothing  can  be  had  continuous!)  at  prices  that  fall 
fithin  it. 

For    these    reasons    the    National    Consumers'    League    has, 
;ince   the   armistice,   concerned    itself    with    two   congressional 
nils  both  introduced   by   Mr.   Sims  of  Tennessee.     The   first 
eals  with  the  activities  of  the  meat  packers,  the  second  with 
1e  granting  of  our   remaining  public   water   powers.      These 
.vo  bills,  which  will  be  re-introduced  as  soon  as  Congress  re- 
anvenes,    will    affect    our    food    and    fuel    supplies    for    main 
cars  to  come.     A  third  hill,  wholly  new  and  scarcely  less  im- 
Drtant,  will  doubtless  be  vigorously  pushed  in  the  hope  of  as- 
iring  to  the  public  a  choice,  which  it  has  never  hitherto  been 
ble  to  make,  between  honest  cloth  and  shoddy.     This  can  be 
ccomplished,     for     instance,     by     requiring    that     "  reworked 
vool  "  be  indicated  by  a  thread  of  a  different  color. 

Honest    Cloth 

HI-:  need  for  the  new  measure  is  convincingly  shown  by 
a  recent  study  of  the  shoddy,  yarn  and  worsted  industry, 
which  forms  one  chapter  of  an  investigation  just  completed 
and  about  to  appear  under  the  name  Wage-F.arning  Women 
in  Wartime  and  in  the  Post-War  Period.  This  study  re- 
veals conditions  attending  the  production  of  shoddy  cloth 
quite  as  bad  as  those  which  were  characteristic  of  the  sweated 
trades  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  the  same  need  of  warning 
the  customer,  the  same  need  of  new  legislation  and  better 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  for  the  wage-earners,  the  same 
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complacent  ignorance  among  the  mass  of  consumers.  For 
everyone  concerned,  there  is  permanent  danger  of  the  spread 
of  disease  by  reason  of  preventable  filth  in  the  air  and  the 
goods  in  more  than  one  stage  of  production.  There  is  the 
needless  fatigue  through  long  working  days  and  lack  of  suit- 
able seats,  that  the  local  leagues  used  to  find  in  the  stores  in 
tile  earliest  beginnings  of  their  enquiry.  There  is  need  of  a 
federal  law,  because  the  industry  spreads  over  many  states  and 
piecemeal  legislation  is  intolerably  slow  and  inefficient. 

The   Meat    Industry 

IN  1890,  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  began 
to  investigate  the  relations  of  the  great  meat-packing  corpora- 
tions and  concluded,  after  two  years,  that  an  agreement  ex- 
isted among  the  leading  packers  to  refrain  from  competition. 
This  investigation  was  partly  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  That  law,  however,  did  not 
long  keep  the  meat-packing  interests  apart,  and  their  growing 
power  became  so  evident  that  on  February  7,  1917,  the 
President  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission directing  it  "  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  production,  ownership,  manufacture,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs."  He  stated  that  "  while  the 
population  of  the  nation  has  increased  26,000,000  since  1900, 
the  production  of  the  two  leading  cereals,  corn  and  wheat, 
while  tending  to  increase,  has  shown  only  a  slight  advance; 
and  that  of  the  meat  products  in  the  same  period  has  shown  an 
increase  of  only  3,500,000  pounds — a  decrease  of  29  pounds 
per  capita." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion, and  on  July  3,  1918,  published  a  summary  of  its  find- 
ings.1 Because  of  its  small  appropriation  and  the  urgency  of 
the  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  obliged  to 
get  evidence  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  grand  jury.  It 
has  since  been  contended  by  the  packers  that  they  were  not 
given  a  proper  hearing,  that  this  was  an  ex  parte  investiga- 
tion where  only  one  side  could  be  heard.  The  following 
explanation  by  Mr.  Francis  Heney,  counsel  to  the  commis- 
sion, on  this  point  is  clear  and  has  not  been  refuted: 
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"  At  the  Boston  hearing  I  made  a  statement  ...  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  hearings,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  right 
now  ...  to  say  most  emphatically  that  no  packer  at  any 
time  ever  requested  to  be  heard  at  any  of  these  hearings.  If 
any  packer  had  asked  to  be  heard,  he  would  have  been  granted 
the  privilege  very  promptly,  but  he  would  have  been  sworn 
and  informed  as  to  his  rights  under  the  criminal  law,  and 
would  have  been  required  to  state  whether  he  waived  im- 
munity or  not  before  testifying,  so  the  record  would  show, 
and  if  any  one  of  his  attorneys  had  asked  permission  to  ex- 
amine a  witness  it  would  have  been  granted  readily  by  me." 

"The  Big  Five" 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumers  the  startling  fact 
revealed  was  that  the  meat  business  is  under  the  control  of 
five  packers,  known  as  the  Big  Five;  that  they  exercise  a  con- 
trol similar  in  extent  over  the  principal  meat  substitutes  such 
as  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  milk,  butter,  fish,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  products,  and  have  in  recent  years  gone  into  the 
breakfast  food  business,  the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  deal  in  staple  groceries  and  vegetables  such  as  rice,  sugar, 
potatoes,  beans  and  coffee. 

Just  at  the  time  that  housewives  were  asked  to  cook  rice 
instead  of  potatoes,  so  that  potatoes  might  be  sent  to  Europe, 
Mr.  Armour  went  into  the  rice  market  and,  during  1917,  sold 
16,000,000  pounds  of  rice.  During  that  period  the  whole- 
sale price  of  rice  increased  65  per  cent. 

The  list  of  commodities  held  out  in  price  lists  as  regularly 
dealt  in  by  the  packing  concerns — some  575  items  in  all,  as 
read  by  Mr.  Colver  before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee2 — includes,  besides  unbelievably  nu- 
merous meat  and  meat  by-products,  the  following:  Curled 
hair,  combs,  twine,  bearings  for  railroad  cars,  brass  castings 
for  recoil  mechanism  in  heavy  ordnance,  builders'  hardware, 
bumping  posts  for  railroads,  castings  and  appliances  for  use 
in  manufacturing  refrigerator  cars,  packing  house  machinery, 
builders'  material,  cement,  doors  and  windows,  boxes. 
Through  the  control  of  the  hide  and  leather  and  woolen 
markets,  they  are  now  branching  out  into  the  field  of  clothing. 

This  great  control  in  these  ever  increasing  lines  of  produce 
has  been  possible  because  of  the  power  inherent  in  the  huge 
volume  of  their  business  exercised  through  the  stockyards, 
the  private  refrigerator  car  lines,  the  branch-house  system  of 
wholesale  distribution,  the  banks,  real  estate  and,  within  re- 
cent times,  the  press.  This  control  appears  to  have  almost 
"  killed  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg," — the  raiser  of 
livestock — and  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  ever  running  ahead  of  the  increase 
of  wages. 

The  representative  of  the  National  Consumers'  League  is 
the  only  person  whose  voice  was  heard  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer during  the  month  and  a  half  of  the  congressional  hear- 
ings. In  fact,  one  congressman  frankly  stated  that  he  was 
only  interested  in  the  producer,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  was  that  no  further  legislation  is 
needed  at  this  time,  after  the  amazing  evidence  presented 
to  the  committee! 

It  was  convincingly  shown  that  the  packers  control  the 
retail  prices  for  meat  charged  the  consumer  by  the  corner 
grocer,  who  depends  on  the  big  packers  for  his  steady  supply 
and  whose  prices  must,  therefore,  conform  to  their  require- 
ments and  prices  when  he  sells  occasional  supplies  of  meat 
obtained  from  the  surrounding  country. 


*  See  pages  127  to  135,  Vol.  2  of  the  hearings. 


Interestingly  coincident  with  the  congressional  revelations 
about  the  meat  packers  is  their  enormous  advertising  cam- 
paign. This  has  greatly  increased  during  and  since  the  hear- 
ings. Mr.  Swift  stated  on  the  stand  that  his  firm  spent 
$1,000,000  last  year  and  would  spend  $2,500,000  this  year 
in  advertising.  "  Never  has  there  been  such  a  year  for  our 
business,  "  say  the  advertising  agencies.  It  appears  that  every 
small  farm  weekly  through  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West, 
and  every  newspaper  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  has  carried 
the  packers'  advertisements.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  the  only  large  daily  newspaper  known  to  the  writer  which 
did  not  carry  these  advertisements,  either  of  products  or  of 
financial  operations.  Congress  has  adjourned,  the  big  pub- 
licity story  is  over,  and  the  public  mind  is  daily  drugged  with 
large  advertisements  addressed  to  "  Dear  Folks."  Courage- 
ous will  the  congressmen  and  senators  need  to  be  who  in 
the  new  Congress  attempt  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumers, unless  they  are  backed  by  a  strong  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  their  constituencies. 

The  Sims  bill  (H.  R.  13324)  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress on  December  10,  1918,  and  the  hearings  above  quoted 
took  place  before  two  committees  of  Congress  between  De- 
cember 21,  1918,  and  February  13,  1919.  This  bill  seems 
to  the  Consumers'  League  an  entering  wedge.  Its  licensing 
provisions  may  serve  to  turn  the  light  on  the  packers'  busi- 
ness, as  minimum  wage  commissions  have  turned  the  light 
on  wages.  It  may  open  the  highway  of  commerce  which  has 
been  artifically  clogged  to  free  competition.  It  may  pave  the 
way  for  new  and  more  adequate  means  of  production  and 
distribution  of  food  to  all  the  consumers. 

What  can  the  consumers  do?  We  can  keep  the  light 
turned  on  by  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. We  can  assure  to  our  congressmen  an  organized  sus- 
tained interest  in  their  efforts.  In  the  new  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Esch  of  Wisconsin  will  succeed  Mr.  Sims  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce;  but 
Mr.  Sims  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  continue 
their  efforts,  and  reforms  in  these  days  of  organized  public 
intelligence  no  longer,  like  the  pure  food  bill,  languish  seven- 
teen years  in  Congress. 

Fuel  and  the  War  Debt 

MUST  we  pay  our  rapidly  growing  war  debt  and  the  vast  in- 
terest which  mounts  day  by  day,  in  economies  of  individual  ex- 
penditure that  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  working  people  ? 
Or  can  we  by  planning  some  vast,  collective  economy  maintain 
our  former  standards  while  paying  the  debt?  This  question  is 
of  instant  urgency. 

England  has  published  an  official  report  which  shows  that 
the  British  goverrrment  in  1917  was  already  taking  practical 
stc;  s  towards  the  second  choice.3 

For  us  the  decision  is  even  more  pressing  than  for  England, 
because  Congress  may  put  that  choice  forever  beyond  our  reach, 
by  authorizing  the  grant  to  private  corporations  of  our  remain- 
ing public  hydro-electric  resources.  Only  the  recent  filibuster 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  bill  to  this  effect. 

England's  proposed  great,  collective  economy  consists  in 
transforming  coal  near  the  mines  into  electric  power,  and  con- 
veying it  by  wire  to  the  point  of  industrial  use.  This  proposed 
change  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  discovery  that  pulverized 
coal  (the  form  most  difficult  for  shipment  by  train)  can  be 
made  to  yield  the  highest  per  cent  of  heat  for  generating  power. 

England  is  geographically  a  small  country  rich  in  coal,  but 
without  waterfalls,  natural  gas  or  fuel  oils.  The  English  pro- 
posal to  change  industry  from  steam  to  electric  power,  and  to 

8  Interim  Report  on  Electric  Power  Supply  in  Great  Britain.  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction.  Coal  Conservation  Sub-Committee.  1918.  (cd.  8880.) 
Price  3d.  Net. 
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do  this  by  transforming  coal  and  transmitting  power  by  wire 
instead  of  by  rail  is,  therefore,  a  simpler  undertaking  than  the 
huge  and  complex  saving  which  our  unmeasured  resources 
offer  us. 

Besides  coal  we  have  waterfalls  and  streams,  and  many  wide 
areas  available  for  impounding  water  for  hydro-electric  use. 
Our  potential  water  resources  are  literally  unmeasured,4  and 
we  have  more  coal  than  we  can  now  move  by  rail. 

The  very  hugeness  of  our  country  and  our  resources  com- 
plicates our  difficulty.  For  with  fabulous  coal  treasure  in  the 
East  and  South  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa and  Colorado,  and  with  millions  of  hydro-electric  horse- 
power awaiting  development  in  the  Far  West,  there  are  yet 
vast  regions  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  wire  with  electric 
power  from  mines  or  waterfalls  but  will  require  coal  for 
many  uses  so  long  as  can  now  be  foreseen.  These  areas  are 
remote  from  large  sources  of  coal  and  water.  To  supply 
their  needs  the  transport  of  coal  by  rail  will  doubtless  remain 
indefinitely  an  essential  industry. 

Coal,  moreover,  is  often  needed  to  supplement  water  supplies 
in  generating  hydro-electric  power,  where  river  flow  is  irregu- 
lar, subject  to  freezing  in  winter  or  drought  in  summer,  or  to 
both.  This  permanent  need,  in  wide  areas,  for  rail  carriage  of 
coal  for  heating  and  for  power,  is  a  reason  the  more  for  mak- 
ing the  change  to  transmitted  electricity  promptly,  and  in  the 
manner  which  assures  the  largest  economy,  wherever  the 
conditions  are  favorable. 

Hitherto,  in  private  hands,  hydro-electric  power  has  needed 
for  its  successful  commercial  development  a  market  near,  large 
and  diversified.  The  production  under  a  federal  board  or  ad- 
ministrator of  nitrate  and  other  fertilizers,  would  therefore, 
open  the  way  to  an  exceedingly  valuable  new  use  of  any  large 
\vaterpower  unavailable  otherwise.  An  encouraging  step  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  law  which  provides  that,  after  the 

kwar,  one  great  waterpower  plant  hitherto  devoted  to  muni- 
tions shall  produce  nitrate  for  agriculture. 
Vast  though  our  crude  wealth  is,  both  in  coal  and  in  water- 
power,  our  homes  and  our  industries  have  within  a  twelve- 
month suffered  for  want  of  heat  and  of  power.  Millions  of 
potential  hydro-electric  horsepower  were  wasting  as  water  in 
the  winter  of  1917-18,  while  thousands  of  people  lacked  food 
and  fuel  blocked  in  transit,  upon  tracks  clogged  with  coal 
trains.  That  occurred  because  we  shipped  power  by  rail,  as 
crude  coal  rather  than  by  wire  as  electricity,  in  regions  where 
water  and  mines  are  both  accessible,  and  where  the  recur- 
rence of  such  hardship  is,  therefore,  within  our  own  control. 
Our  undeveloped  water  resources  are  still  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  the  titles  of  bills  dealing  with  them  indicate 
that  Congress  expects  to  provide  for  the  improvement  .of  in- 
land navigation,  for  flood  prevention,  for  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  hydro-electric  power,  for  the  production  of 
munitions  and  fertilizers,  and  even  for  the  maintenance  of  fish- 
ways.  Naturally,  no  one  bill  covers  all  these  possibilities. 

Waste  of  Manpower 

To  SHIP  coal  for  generating  power  at  the  point  of  use  in- 
volves (whenever  transmission  of  electric  current  could  be 
substituted)  waste  of  the  following  kinds  of  manpower:  loco- 
motive engineers  and  coal  train  crews,  captains  and  crews  of 
coal  schooners ;  captains,  engineers,  stokers  of  tugs  and  barges 
in  coastwise,  lake  and  canal  transportation ;  chauffeurs  of  coal 
trucks  and  drivers  of  horse-drawn  coal  carts,  the  men  who  load 
coal  at  the  mine  and  at  the  ship,  and  unload  it  at  the  coalyard 
or  the  furnace,  besides  engineers  and  stokers  at  the  innumer- 
able places  where  power  is  finally  generated  at  the  point  of  use. 

*  In    the   discussion   of   the   bills   before   the   last    Congress,   the   estimates 
varied  between  thirty-five  and  sixty  million  horsepower. 


Work  on  the  railroads  in  transporting  coal  is  proverbially 
dangerous  to  life,  limb  and  health  of  the  employes,  and  con- 
tinually tends  to  reduce  the  supply  of  labor.  Fortunately  no 
part  of  this  work  is  done  by  women  and  children,  and  the 
only  other  possible  substitute  for  men  seems  to  be  the  trans- 
mission by  wire  of  electric  power. 

If  the  war  had  continued  for  years,  and  our  army  had  been 
increased  by  millions  of  men,  we  might  have  been  compelled 
as  a  war  measure,  to  divert  copper  and  labor  to  the  creation 
of  electric  power  and  transmission,  to  free  men  for  the  army 
or  navy,  and  tracks  for  the  transportation  of  food.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  our  need  is  primarily  for  popular  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  Certain  picturesque  items  are  available  and 
illuminating. 

Democracy  in  Industry 

IN  THE  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  pulverized  coal  piled  in  huge 
mounds  was,  for  nearly  a  century,  a  waste  product  never  used 
and  sometimes  burned  by  its  owners  to  save  space.  Only  in 
recent  .years  has  its  superheating  value  been  discerned  with 
the  fact  that  electric  power  can  be  transmitted  longer  dis- 
tances in  direct  proportion  to  its  volume,  and  this  in  turn  can 
be  reinforced  by  linking  together  all  sources  whether  the  power 
is  derived  from  coal  or  is  hydro-electric.  In  Wilkes-Barre, 
during  the  coal  blockade,  a  manufacturing  company  which 
owned  a  mine  transformed  its  culm  mounds  at  the  mine  mouth 
and  transmitted  its  power  so  gained  at  trivial  cost,  to  its 
factory,  which  thus  escaped  all  coalless  Mondays. 

In  the  Northwest,  far  from  coal  fields,  even  those  of  Colo- 
rado, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad  moves  its 
trains  three  hundred  miles  by  power  derived  from  the  Great 
Falls  in  Montana.  It  ekes  out  the  current  from  the  falls  by 
generating  more  while  a  train  is  running  on  the  down  grades, 
using  apparatus  carried  on  each  car.  Unfortunately  compre- 
hensive federal  surveys  have  not  yet  been  made  to  ascertain 
how  far  other  railroads  could  advantageously  imitate  this  use 
of  hydro-electric  power. 

Picturesque  and  discreditable  as  illustrating  our  wasteful- 
ness, is  the  notorious  fact  that,  while  electric  power  generated 
at  Niagara  lights  Syracuse,  moves  its  surface  cars,  and  serves 
numerous  factories,  coal  is  meanwhile  carried  by  rail  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Niagara  over  tracks  that  are  sorely  needed 
for  other  freight ! 

In  all  history  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laboring  masses 
has  nowhere  been  so  high  as  in  our  Republic,  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  now  changing  as 
the  cost  of  living  rises  and  wages  in  wide  areas  of  industry 
follow  slowly  upward,  or  remain  stationary.  The  long-de- 
layed expansion  of  wealth  here  proposed  would,  it  is  believed, 
enable  us  when  peace  is  restored,  to  meet  the  terrific  burden  of 
principal  and  interest  of  our  war  loans  with  comparative  ease, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel  and  transportation,  and  enor- 
mously increasing  the  productivity  of  labor. 

The  hydro-electric  creation  at  home  of  fertilizers  for  which 
we  have,  in  the  past,  been  largely  dependent  on  imports,  should 
enable  us  to  restore  our  former  generous  food  standards. 

In  the  long  struggle  over  our  public  water  resources,  un- 
counted wealth  has  been  allowed  to  waste  because  we  have 
not  trusted  ourselves  to  develop  and  administer  our  treasure 
for  the  common  good.  Though  we  have  not  yet  bestowed  the 
larger  part  of  it  upon  private  capital,  neither  have  we  yet 
adopted  a  policy  of  unified,  collective  administration  applied 
to  it.  What  we  do  in  the  near  future  with  our  marvellous 
endowment  of  water  and  coal  will  register,  in  full  view  of  the 
whole  world,  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  conceive 
to  be  democracy  in  industry. 
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The  Federal  Employment  Service 


Analysis  and  Forecast 
By  Edward  T.  Devine 


"CHOUGH  "  born  of  the  war  and  tested  by  it,"  it 
may  well  be  that  in  years  to  come  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  which  was  left  without  re- 
sources by  the  failure  to  pass  the  general  deficiency 
bill,  will  be  remembered  for  its  contributions  to  the  theory, 
science  and  practical  development  of  a  permanent  national 
Astern  rather  than  for  its  spectacular  success  in  mobilizing 
man-power  for  war  industries  during  a  few  months  or  in 
coordinating  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors.  In  the  brief  period  since  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  when  the  service  was  reorganized  as  a  separate 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  especially  in  the  frac- 
tion of  that  period — only  four  months — between  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  and  the  news  that  its  appropriation  had 
failed,  a  phenomenal  progress  has  been  made.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  emergency  and  with  the  favor  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  it  has  been  possible  to  accomplish  in  fourteen 
months  what  might  have  required  twenty  years  or  more  in 
ordinary  times. 

The  appropriations  which  enabled  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
reorganize  and  develop  the  Employment  Service  were  granted 
by  Congress  in  consideration  of  "  the  present  emergency  "  and 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  While 
nothing  has  been  undertaken  which  was  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  immediate  tasks  in  hand,  still  it  is  clear  that  Secretary 
Wilson  hzs  had  faith  that  the  service  would  so  justify  itself 
that  it  would  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  department's 
activities.  In  his  annual  report,  although  he  calls  it  a  "  serv- 
ice, he  treats  it  as  coordinate  with  the  Immigration  Bureau, 
he  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Children's  Bureau, 
if  it  were  one  of  the  established  units  of  the  department, 
nd  not  one  of  the  "  war  labor  administrative  services."  Au- 
thority for  it,  moreover,  he  finds  not  in  the  appropriation  meas- 
ures, but  in  the  act  of  191  }  establishing  the  Department  of 
Labor,  "  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment," 

It  is  clear,  furthermore,  that  those  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  Employment  Service  have  had  in  mind 
its  possibilities  in  normal  times,  when  the  present  emergency 
due  to  the  war  shall  have  passed.  Social  workers  seem  to  have 
taken  its  continuance  for  granted,  and  to  have  been  surprised 
by  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  some  members  of  Congress — 
though  if  they  had  been  properly  alert,  and  not  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  other  things,  they  might  at  least  have  counter- 
acted the  protests  of  unfriendly  employers  and  private  em- 
ployment agencies  which  at  one  time  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
defeat  the  appropriation  even  before  the  final  paralysis  of  the 
filibuster.  Finally,  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  the  announce- 
ment on  March  ij  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  offices  in  the  country  to  56  is  evidence  of  the 
place  which  the  Service  has  won  for  itself  in  the  general 
estimation.  Within  ten  days  enough  money  had  been  pledged 
by  states  and  cities,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  organ- 
izations. Red  Cross  chapters,  and  various  other  voluntary 
bodies  and  individuals,  to  ensure  the  continuance  not  onK 


of  the  special  bureaus  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  but 
also  of  at  least  four  hundred  of  the  750  general  local  offices; 
and  telegrams  were  still  coming  in. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  to  criticize  in  the 
brief  past  and  precarious  present  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  shortcomings 
and  some  mistakes.  These  mistakes  and  shortcomings  are 
realized  within  the  service  as  keenly  as  by  anyone  outside. 
They  can  be  the  more  easily  corrected  in  this  interval  of 
reduced  and  simplified  operations. 

It  cannot  be  denied — and  no  one  seems  disposed  to  deny 
— that  there  has  been  inefficiency  in  many  offices,  and  that  there 
have  been  many  employes  whose  "  separation  "  from  the  serv- 
ice will  be  no  loss  to  it.  There  has  been  no  strong,  consist- 
ent directing  policy,  but  too  much  shifting  in  organization 
and  in  division  of  responsibility  between  Washington  and 
the  states.  The  staff  of  experts  and  specialists  at  national  head- 
quarters has  undoubtedly  been  larger  than  necessarj — "  too 
many  grand  opera  stars,"  one  observer  expresses  it.  This  has 
made  the  administration  top-heavy,  and  accounts  for  some  of 
the  vacillations  in  policy.  Furthermore,  even  aside  from  the 
regrettable  absence  of  the  director-general  for  a  long  period 
at  a  critical  time,  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
location  of  final  responsibility. 

In  this  respect  the  situation  has  closely  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  too  long  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  official  head  in  each  case 
was  one  of  whom  all  have  spoken  well  personally  and  who 
had  the  corrfplete  confidence  of  the  cabinet  member  to  whom 
he  owed  his  appointment.  In  each  case,  however,  an  assist- 
ant secretary  and  numerous  special  experts  exercised  more  or 
less  authority  or  influence;  and  in  each  case  the  result  of 
such  division  of  authority  and  such  uncertainty  proved  to  be 
adverse  to  good  administration.  Perhaps  it  would  not  seem 
fanciful  even  to  discover  an  analogy  between  the  nucleus  of 
the  War  Risk  Bureau  in  the  little  bureau  for  insuring  hulls 
and  cargoes  and  that  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service  in 
the  scheme  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  distributing 
immigrants. 

Moreover,  a  special  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  war  has 
been  charged  with  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  find- 
ing jobs  for  discharged  soldiers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  various  explanations  of  the  respective  functions 
of  these  two  services.  If  the  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  war  is  merely  a  liaison  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  persuade 
the  army  officers  in  the  demobilization  camps  to  use  the  facili- 
ties which  the  federal  Employment  Service  places  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  men  and  to  keep  the  federal  service  informed 
as  to  when  and  where  soldiers  will  need  help  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  is  understandable  and  likely  to  be  useful.  If, 
however,  the  War  Department  proposes,  with  no  available 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  and  no  administrative  machinery, 
to  find  jobs  for  discharged  soldiers,  it  is  only  adding  confusion 
to  an  already  sufficiently  muddled  situation.  The  federal 
service  is  of  course  crippled  temporarily  by  the  failure  of  its 
deficiency  appropriation,  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  find 
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emergency  funds  from  local  official  or  voluntary  sources — as 
in  fact  is  being  done  to  a  gratifying  extent. 

Such  shortcomings  and  defects  as  have  been  indicated  are 
incidental  to  creating  under  pressure  a  vast  organization  to 
perform  functions  not  clearly  understood  in  advance  except 
by  a  handful  of  persons.  The  official  estimate  is  a  moderate 
one  that  five  years  would  be  needed  to  get  an  adequate  national 
employment  system  into  operation.  As  much  as  that  would  be 
required  if  all  the  conditions  were  favorable.  With  prejudices 
on  the  part  of  influential  elements  of  the  public  to  overcome, 
with  uncertainties  as  to  financial  and  moral  support,  with 
the  necessity  for  legislation  to  settle  certain  questions  as  to 
scope  and  relations  to  the  states,  five  years  would  not  have 
been  time  enough  to  build  up  a  thoroughly  efficient  person- 
nel, from  director-general  in  Washington  down  to  the  "  ex- 
aminer "  in  the  smallest  local  office,  to  perfect  the  organiza- 
tion from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  and  to  realize 
effectively  the  new  conception  of  the  part  which  a  federal 
employment  service  may  take  in  our  national  program. 

Building    Up    an    Organization 

THE  most  obvious  accomplishment  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  its  skeleton  of  a  national  organization.  At 
the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  outfit  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  employment  agencies  was  made  up  of  some 
ninety-six  public  bureaus  conducted  by  states  or  cities;  about 
four  thousand  private  fee-charging  agencies;  the  limited  serv- 
ice for  immigrants  and  others  maintained  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ;  and  an  unknown  number  of  philanthropic  efforts, 
doing  a  restricted  kind  of  business  not  very  great  in  aggre- 
gate volume  and  hardly  touching  the  normal  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Several  states  had  established  state  systems  but 
that  of  Ohio  was  the  only  one  which  was  found  to  be  ade- 
quately equipped.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and 
and  a  few  other  states — ten  at  the  outside — had  what  might 


be  called  systems  of  free  public  employment  bureaus.  Twenty- 
six  states  had  passed  laws  of  some  kind  authorizing  their 
establishment. 

The  war  very  literally  put  the  national  service  "  on  the 
map,"  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  distribution  of  the  local 
offices  in  operation  just  before  the  enforced  reduction  in  March. 
Before  the  end  of  1917  working  relations  had  been  established 
with  most  of  the  existing  public  bureaus.  Between  the  date 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, January  3,  1918,  and  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice on  November  n — ten  months  and  one  week — the  num- 
ber of  offices  was  almost  multiplied  by  ten,  increasing  from 
about  ninety  to  850  or  900. 

Immediately  after  the  secretary's  order  of  January  3,  es- 
tablishing the  service  as  an  independent  unit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  its  expansion  was  undertaken  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  federal  directors  in  the  various  states  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  offices.  The  process  was  speeded  up  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  June  17 — following  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  which  originated 
in  a  suggestion  from  the  Employment  Service — solemnly 
urging  all  employers  in  war  work  "  to  refrain  after  August 
i,  1918,  from  recruiting  unskilled  labor  in  any  manner  ex- 
cept through  this  central  agency." 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  this  organization 
under  existing  conditions.  There  were  not  many  men  and 
women  in  the  country  who  had  had  experience  in  high-grade 
employment  work,  and  not  all  of  them  were  immediately 
available,  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  drawn  into  the 
service  in  some  capacity  at  one  time  or  another.  The  draft 
had  been  operating  for  a  year;  the  older  men  who  were  free 
for  public  service  had  for  the  most  part  long  since  found  some 
place  where  they  could  be  useful;  and  men  of  ability  who 
could  be  drawn  upon  for  this  new  undertaking  were  not  plen- 
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tiful.  Fifteen  or  twenty  field  organizers  "  possessing  govern- 
ment experience  and  some  acquaintance  with  employment  busi- 
ness "  were  sent  out  over  the  country.  There  was  a  federal 
director  in  every  state  by  April  or  May,  and  over  two  thou- 
sand new  appointments  to  the  staff  were  made  in  the  six 
months  from  January  I  to  June  30.  One  of  the  organizers 
describes  the  methods  it  was  necessary  to  use  by  saying  that  he 
would  go  into  a  town  where  an  office  was  needed,  look 
around  for  a  vacant  store,  rent  it  and  put  up  a  sign ;  then  go 
out  on  the  street  and  scan  the  pedestrians  until  he  saw  a  man 
who  looked  as  if  he  might  be  able  to  run  an  employment 
bureau,  haul  him  in,  give  him  a  bunch  of  forms  and  instructions 
and  leave  him  in  charge  of  the  new  office.  This  description 
is  no  more  exact  than  most  caricatures,  but  at  least  it  leaves 
an  impression  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered. 
Under  such  conditions — to  which  might  be  added  that  of 
being  obliged  to  operate  the  machine  while  it  was  in  process 
of  building — it  was  inevitable  that  much  of  the  growth  should 
"  go  to  wood."  Some  of  the  federal  directors  were  able  and 
admirably  qualified  for  their  responsibilities;  some  were  not. 
Some  of  the  "  examiners  "  were  energetic  and  intelligent,  and 
quickly  became  competent  to  carry  on  an  office;  others  were 
better  adapted  to  the  position  of  janitor.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly more  or  less  "politics"  here  and  there:  appointments 
made  on  the  one  hand  to  conciliate  organized  labor,  on  the 
other  to  win  the  approval  of  employers.  In  New  York  the 
state  officials  were  not  treated  with  proper  consideration  and 
the  friction  which  resulted  has  been  a  constant  handicap.  If 
one  party  is  in  power  in  Albany  and  another  in  Washington 
their  respective  views  as  to  how  to  get  or  keep  the  service 
"  out  of  politics  "  are  very  likely  to  differ.  There  were  shifts 
in  the  plan  of  organization;  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  person- 
nel and  rearrangement  of  functions  in  the  national  headquar- 
ters. Orders  from  Washington  on  some  points  were  hardly  in 
the  hands  of  the  representatives  in  the  states  before  they  were 
replaced  by  new  instructions.  The  district  system  which  was 
set  up  in  February,  intermediate  between  the  director-general 
in  Washington  and  the  federal  directors  in  the  states,  with 
boundaries  based  on  those  of  the  federal  reserve  bank  system, 
was  abandoned  as  it  became  evident  that  labor  was  not  clear- 
ing within  those  boundaries,  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  over 
a  much  larger  area. 

Success   as   a    Recruiting   Agency 

SOMEHOW  or  other,  though,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  mis- 
takes, the  Employment  Service  did  succeed  as  a  recruiting 
agency.  It  coordinated  the  Public  Service  Reserve  and  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve,  already  in  existence,  and  created  the 
Community  Labor  Boards  to  aid  in  recruiting  and  to  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  service  and  the  public.  By  the 
close  of  the  war  there  were  sixteen  hundred  of  these  advisory 
boards  in  existence,  representing  in  their  composition  the  em- 
ployers, the  employes,  and  the  national  government.  Some  of 
them  were  very  valuable;  others  did  absolutely  nothing.  As 
a  part  of  the  skeleton,  they  have  great  possibilities. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  placement  work  done  by  the  ser- 
vice in  the  year  1918  was  large: 

Applications  for  labor 8,799,798 

Applications  for  employment 3,212,581 

Referred  to  work 2,985,390 

Reported   placed 2,371,667 

The  growth  of  the  work  through  the  year  and  the  sharp 
drop  after  the  armistice  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. It  is  noticeable  that  the  applications  for  labor  were 
more  than  double  the  applications  for  employment  and  triple 
the  placements  during  the  later  months  of  the  year.  Whether 
this  discrepancy  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  service  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  employers  is 
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1.     Statistics    of    the   work    of    the    United   States    Employment 
Serince  by  months  through  the  year  1918 

doubtful,  for  no  doubt  they  generally  asked  for  a  larger  sup- 
ply than  they  needed.  It  does,  however,  illustrate  the  indus- 
trial situation  of  the  period. 

Jobs  were  hunting  men,  hunting  them  feverishly,  desper- 
ately, with  plenty  of  money  in  hand  for  wages  and  salaries. 
Jobs  were  hunting  not  only  men,  but  women ;  not  only  adults, 
but  children ;  not  only  residents,  but  workers  from  any  distance 
who  might  be  attracted  by  high  wages  and  steady  employ- 
ment; not  only  citizens,  but  aliens,  if  there  were  any  to  be 
had;  not  only  competent  workmen  but  any  who  looked  half- 
way fit. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  task  of  the  Employment 
Service  was  comparatively  easy,  although  when  the  President's 
proclamation  was  issued  in  June,  it  was  in  no  position  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  finding  labor  for  all  plants,  and 
exemption  orders  authorizing  employers  to  get  labor  as  they 
could  were  not  infrequent.  Through  its  exceptional  powers 
and  its  prestige  as  an  instrument  for  winning  the  war,  it  could 
extract  a  labor  supply  from  non-essential  industries,  or  from 
a  non-essential  process  in  a  war  industry,  or  from  an  over- 
supplied  staff  even  in  an  essential  process,  and  it  was  always 
surprising  to  find  how  many  hands  could  be  spared  almost 
anywhere  if  they  were  more  needed  elsewhere.  It  checked  the 
wasteful  and  indefensible  bidding  by  the  government  against 
itself;  the  shifting  of  labor  from  one  plant  to  another  and 
back  again  because  of  the  absence  of  recognized  standards  of 
pay.  It  enabled  the  government  and  the  industries  working 
on  its  account  to  search  out  unutilized  labor,  or  badly  utilized 
labor,  or  misplaced  labor,  and  to  bring  about  a  better  adjust- 
ment. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  therefore,  the  Employment 
Service  had  an  organization  of  national  scope  in  operation: 
a  network  of  local  offices  and  community  labor  boards  with 
the  state  as  the  administrative  unit.  Progress  had  been  made 
towards  strengthening  the  position  of  the  federal  director,  and 
centering  in  him  responsibility  for  the  work  in  his  state.  Spe- 
cial attention  had  already  been  given  to  questions  connected 
with  the  placement  of  women,  of  Negroes,  of  skilled  labor,  and 
of  professional  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  recruiting  farm 
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2.    Increase  of  cities  reporting  a  surplus  of  labor  and  decrease 

of  cities  reporting  a  shortage  in   the  fourteen  weeks 

ending  March  8,   1919. 

labor  and  unskilled  labor  for  factories.  A  weekly  bulletin 
was  published  as  a  means  of  communicating  both  with  the 
staff  of  the  service  and  with  the  public.  Plans  were  under 
way  for  promoting  the  use  of  uniform  terminology  and  for 
the  training  of  the  personnel.  Placements  were  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  week. 

The   Armistice 

OVER  Sunday  (November  10)  the  situation  changed.  Or- 
ders for  labor  stopped.  Cancellation  of  war  contracts  began 
within  a  few  days.  Demobilization  was  imminent,  though 
the  methods  to  be  followed  were  uncertain.  Capital  became 
nervous.  All  at  once  jobs  were  no  longer  hunting  men,  but 
men,  women  and  children  were  hunting  jobs. 

For  a  short  time  there  were  some  spectacular  wholesale 
shiftings.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  1,700  men  released  from  an 
airplane  plant  at  Dayton  and  11,000  from  nitrate  plants  at 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  were  sent  without  loss  of  time  from 
the  gates  of  their  old  establishments  to  their  new  employers. 
In  some  cases  men  were  actually  switched  from  one  job  to 
another  en  route.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever. Employers  soon  began  to  be  very  particular,  and  whole- 
sale methods  by  which  men  were  handled  like  cattle  ceased 
to  be  suitable.  Instead  of  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  work- 
men at  a  time,  they  wanted  one  or  two  men  with  certain: 
definite  qualifications  and  a  certain  degree  of  skill.  The  indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  group  became  the  unit,  as  is  the  case 
in  ordinary  employment  work.  The  personal  efficiency  of 
each  employe  of  the  service  became  much  more  important. 
Nathan  A.  Smyth,  the  assistant  director-general,  expressed  the 
situation  in  a  message  to  the  federal  directors: 

We  are  launched  upon  a  vital  program  to  replace  in  the  industries 
of  peace  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
military  and  industrial  armies  of  our  country.  And  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when,  through  a  well  established  and  efficient, 
coordinated  chain  of  labor  exchanges,  we  can  do  much  to  eliminate 
unemployment  and  the  retardation  of  production. 

From  now  on,  we  can  serve  the  worker  and  the  industries  only 
if  we  are  efficient.  We  have  no  repressive  powers  of  law ;  we  can 
justify  our  existence  and  establish  the  long  needed  and  universally 
desired  public  employment  service  only  if  we  make  good.  Our  suc- 
cess depends  primarily  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  examiners  in 
the  local  offices.  By  the  quality  of  their  work,  by  their  comprehension 
of  the  difficult  and  delicate  task  that  is  theirs,  the  service  will  be 
judged. 

Reports  on  Industrial  Conditions 

THE  immediate  concern  was  the  replacement  of  demobilized 
war  workers  and  soldiers  and  sailors.  At  the  request  of  the 
secretary  of  war  and  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  Employment  Service  undertook  to  gather,  through 
its  Community  Labor  Boards,  weekly  reports  on  industrial 


conditions  throughout  the  country.1  The  theory  was  that  this 
information  would  be  a  guide  to  the  War  Department  and 
the  War  Industries  Board  in  demobilizing  the  army  and  the 
war  industries,  and  would  enable  them  to  proceed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  creating  a  serious  unemployment  situation. 
While  it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  plans  of  either 
of  the  governmental  agencies  at  whose  behest  it  was  instituted, 
it  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Employment  Service,  to  the  evident 
interest  of  the  public,  and  constitutes  a  basis  from  which 
might  be  developed  an  exceedingly  important  information 
service  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market  all  over  the  coun- 
try. At  present  reports  are  received  regularly  from  about  seven 
thousand  plants  in  122  cities,  with  a  combined  pay  roll  of 
nearly  3,500,000  employes. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  daily  press  has  seized  upon 
these  weekly  reports,  some  papers  even  holding  back  an  issue 
in  order  to  get  them  in,  is  proof  of  the  demand  for  such 
information ;  and  it  requires  little  imagination  to  realize  the 
advantage  there  would  be  in  having  a  reliable  barometer  of 
industrial  conditipns.  Though  these  reports  are  as  yet  only 
fragmentary,  and  though  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  in- 
structions about  collecting  the  figures  have  been  uniformly  in- 
terpreted by  all  the  persons  involved,  still  a  very  promising 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  if  the  work  can  be  developed 
and  properly  interpreted  we  may  hope  to  have  a  statistical 
index  to  the  state  of  the  labor  market  and  of  industrial  rela- 
tions in  all  the  important  centers  of  the  country,  ultimately 
even  in  rural  districts  and  remote  localities.  Even  in  these 
first  weeks  they  have  indicated  the  trend  of  the  situation,  show- 
ing graphically  the  change  of  balance  from  a  shortage  of  labor 
to  a  surplus  and  the  increase  in  the  area  of  unsettled  condi- 
tions. (Diagrams  2,  3,  4.) 

Demobilization 

THE  readjustment  of  the  three  million  war  workers  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  accompaniment  of  serious 
and  protracted  disturbance  if  it  had  not  been  complicated  by 
the  demobilization  of 'soldiers.  It  was  a  keen  disappointment 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  employment  service  that  the  plan 
urged  by  Mr.  Smyth,  of  demobilizing  men  on  the  basis  of  their 
prospects  in  civil  life,  did  not  find  favor  with  the  War  De- 
partment. When  plans  for  demobilization  were  announced, 
after  a  trying  delay,  it  appeared  that  no  consideration  was  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  in  except  military  convenience.  The  sol- 
diers were  to  be  discharged  by  units,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
with  no  reference  to  industrial  conditions  or  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  Individual  demobilization,  condi- 
tioned upon  evidence  that  the  man  had  a  position  to  go  to, 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  military  au- 
thon'ties.  It  would  have  involved  arranging  for  furloughs 


Responsibility  for  collecting  this  information  was  placed  on  the  Com- 
munity Labor  Boards  under  direction  of  the  federal  directors  in  the  states,  be- 
cause of  their  representative  character,  because  of  their  experience  in 
mobilizing  labor  for  war  work,  and  because  they  had  already  had  some 
practice  in  making  surveys  and  investigations.  The  assistance  of  the  local 
employment  offices  was  put  at  their  disposal.  At  the  start  about  125 
industrial  centers  were  selected,  with  the  idea  that  the  number  would  be 
increased  as  fast  as  possible  and  desirable. 

The  Community  Labor  Board  in  each  of  these  centers  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  employers  who  were  "  factors  in  the  labor  situation," 
to  establish  personal  relations  with  the  man  in  charge  of  the  employment 
of  labor  in  each  plant,  and  to  arrange  to  secure  from  him  regularly  the 
necessary  data,  either  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  or,  if  feasible,  by  mail. 

The  statistical  information  asked  from  the  plants  is  merely  the  number 
of  employes  on  the  payroll  on  Saturday,  and  the  anticipated  number  for 
the  following  Saturday.  To  this  is  added  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
report  a  "  general  estimate  of  the  situation,"  consisting  of  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  labor  surplus  or  shortage  existing  at  the  time  of  the  report, 
and  a  characterization  of  industrial  relations  as  "good,"  "unsettled,"  or 
"  acute."  Recently  two  additional  items  have  been  asked  for  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  situation  in  the  building  trades:  the  number  of  building 
permits  issued  during  the  week,  and  the  total  value  of  the  operations 
represented. 

These  reports  are  telegraphed  to  Washington  at  the  close  of  every  week, 
where  they  are  tabulated  according  to  industries,  localities,  etc.,  and  issued, 
together  with  digests  from  the  trade  papers  of  the  week,  the  clearance 
report  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  other  data,  by  the  Industrial  Con- 
ditions Section  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  This  is  the  source  of  the  items 
which  appear  in  the  newspapers  about  the  increasing  number  of  localities 
with  a  labor  surplus  and  other  interesting  information. 
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of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  give  men  a  chance  to  hunt  for  work 
and  decide  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  it  would  have  made 
demobilization  a  slower  process.  If  it  could  have  been  car- 
ried out  intelligently,  it  might  have  saved  many  men  from 
a  period  of  demoralization  and  discouragement  and  prevented 
the  rapid  development  of  a  menacing  industrial  situation. 

The  two  concessions  to  individual  needs  which  have  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  are  of  little  practical  signifi- 
cance. Commanding  officers  are  authorized,  by  Circular  No. 
77  (November  21),  to  discharge  enlisted  men  on  their  own 
application  "  when  there  is  sickness  or  other  distress  in  the 
soldier's  family  or  when  he  is  needed  to  resume  employment 
in  an  industry  or  occupation  in  which  there  is  urgent  need  of 
his  services;  provided  that  such  discharge  will  not  disrupt  or 
cripple  an  existing  organization  and  that  the  soldier's  service 
can  be  spared."  Probably  such  applications  are  decided  justly 
and  reasonably  in  most  cases,  but  at  best  they  are  likely  to 
take  a  long  time,  as  they  must  pass  through  the  regular  mili- 
tary channels,  from  the  enlisted  man  up  to  his  commanding 
officer  and  back  down  the  hierarchy  from  the  commanding 
officer  to  the  man ;  and  instances  are  not  lacking  of  decisions 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  by  rule,  unmitigated  by  any 
touch  of  human  considerations,  as  when  a  bank  president  who 
had  requested  the  release  of  one  of  his  cashiers  was  informed 
that  he  must  make  an  affidavit  that  the  business  could  not 
go  on  without  this  particular  man ;  or  when  a  man  who  had 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  position  waiting  for  him  was  retained  in 
the  army  because  he  was  usefully  employed  in  driving  a  -truck 
and  his  discharge  presumably  would  "  disrupt  or  cripple  "  his 
organization. 

The  second  concession  was  made  late  in  January,  when  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  country  was  beginning  to 
excite  concern.  This  merely  permits  a  man  "  who  would 
normally  be  discharged  under  orders  for  demobilization  "  to 
"  remain  temporarily  in  the  military  service  at  his  own  writ- 
ten request  until  such  time  as  he  can  secure  employment,"  al- 
lotments and  allowances  to  his  family  to  continue  also.  There 
are  few  men  who  will  not  trust  to  chance  rather  thr.n  take 
advantage  of  this  permission. 

The  activity  of  the  Employment  Service  in  finding  work  for 
demobilized  men  is  well  known,  through  the  publicity  that  has 
been  given  it  in  the  press  and  its  own  effective  advertising. 
By  the  end  of  November  a  program  for  organizing  "  the  best 
thought  and  the  best  effort  of  every  community  in  the  United 
States  "  had  been  planned  and  set  in  motion.  The  Councils 
of  National  Defense,  the  six  organizations  of  morale-making 
fame,  together  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  American  Federation^ 
of  Labor,  the  American  Council  of  Education,  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  were  enlisted  and  plans 
worked  out  for  pooling  their  efforts,  with  the  Employment 
Service  as  the  recognized  coordinating  agency.  A  Central 
Committee  was  created,  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
these  organizations  and  of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 

partment,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War 
abor  Policies  Board,  "  in  order  that  the  functioning  of  the 

ncies  shall  be  progressive  and  flexible." 

Bureaus  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  were  opened  he- 
re long  in  1, 800  or  2,000  places,  and  it  is  the  desire  that 
;ere  should  be  one  in  every  town  to  which  a  soldier  or  sailor 
likely  to  return.  In  the  small  places  the  "  bureau  "  is  likely 

be  "  in  the  hat  of  the  postmaster  "  or  the  grocer  or  some 
ther  public-spirited  citizen,  who  will  put  up  a  sign  and  be 
ready  to  answer  questions  about  opportunities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  give  advice  to  any  man  in  uniform  who  happens 
by.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  many  offices  with  elaborate 
arrangements  for  sharing  knowledge  of  openings. 
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SHORTAGE   Of    LABOR 


3.    .-Iggrcgate  surplus  labor  supply  as  estimated  by  the  cities 
reporting  a  surplus,  and  aggregate  shortage  in  those  re- 
porting a~shortagc,  in  the  fourteen  weeks  ending  March  S, 
1919.      (These   figures  do   not    inehide  surpluses   in    \'ew 
York.   Chicago,   and   J'hi/adclpliia) 

Exceptional  genius  has  been  displayed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  signs  and  posters  inviting  employers  to  give  jobs  to  ex- 
soldiers  and  sailors.  No  great  body  of  men  was  ever  so  well 
advertised  and  none  ever  gave  a  shrewd  advertiser  such  ex- 
cellent copy.  That  the  soldiers  have  initiative,  good  health, 
capacity  for  team  work,  and  most  of  the  other  qualities  de- 
sired in  office  or  shop  is  quite  true,  and  there  is  universal 
acquiescence  in  the  use  of  billboards,  the  newspapers,  the  movie 
screens  and  all  other  organs  of  publicity  in  making  this  widely 
known.  Employers  have  many  inducements,  patriotic  and 
other,  for  taking  back  their  old  employes  or  giving  preference 
among  new  ones  to  discharged  soldiers,  who  have  a  certain 
monopoly  of  popular  favor.  Aliens  who  have  been  employed 
from  necessity  are  likely  to  have  to  give  place  first,  and  then 
Negroes  who  have  been  taken  from  plantations  of  the  south 
for  work  in  the  munition  plants  but  who  are  naturally  no 
more  ready  than  others  to  go  back  to  a  harder  and  less  paid 
job  if  they  can  help  it.  Women  who  have  gone  into  men's 
jobs  may  have  claims  as  good  as  those  of  the  returning  sol- 
diers, but  the  joyous  advertiser  who  invites  employers  to  trans- 
late their  welcome  into  a  good  offer  of  work  has  no  care  for 
these  things.  His  philosophy  is  as  simple  as  it  is  patriotic: 

Jobs  for  soldiers:    Soldiers  for  jobs. 

Hire  the  fighter:    That's  gratitude  and  sense. 

lie  made  good  for  Uncle  Sain: 
He  ivill  make  goqd  for  you. 

Don't  pay  any  one  to  find  you  a  job: 
The  government  does  it  free. 

After  the  welcome  home: 
A  job. 

They  work  the  way  they  fight. 

The  uncomfortable  question  arises,  however,  whether  these 
brilliant  and  seductive  posters  are  read  the  more  attentively  by 
employers  or  by  the  soldiers.  The  confident  assurance  which 
they  seem  to  convey  that  there  is  a  well  paid  and  attractive 
job  for  every  hero  may  have  the  unintended  and  embarrassing 
result  of  holding  in  the  seaport  cities,  where  the  advertising 
is  naturally  most  profuse  and  most  convincing,  a  great  many 
heroes  who  came  from  distant  farms  or  towns  and  who  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  opportunities  will  last  if  they 
are  not  seized  at  once  or  if  they  exist  in  their  own  home.  A 
delay  of  even  a  fortnight  to  try  out  the  sincerity  of  the  implied 
offers  may  result  in  using  up  the  slender  cash  balance  with 
which  the  soldier  is  discharged,  and  may  make  it  actually 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  longer  and  find  work  even  *tf 
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a  far  less  attractive  kind  than  he  expected  or  than  would  be 
available  in  his  own  state.  Naturally  it  would  not  be  the 
most  desirable — if  any  degrees  are  allowable  among  men  all 
of  whom  are  so  highly  recommended — who  would  be  most 
easily  influenced  in  such  ways. 

To  reach  the  men  before  discharge,  permission  was  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  war  to  station  a  representative  in  every 
demobilization  camp.  The  order  of  the  adjutant-general 
defines  their  function  as  being  "  to  furnish  information  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  camps  or  other  places  concerned 
which  may  be  used  by  such  commanders  to  faciliate  and  assist 
men  discharged  in  the  camps  [in]  securing  suitable  civil  em- 
ployment. The  commanding  officer  concerned  will  give  wide 
publicity  by  means  of  bulletin  boards  or  otherwise  to  such 
information  and  use  the  information  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  benefit  of  those  soldiers  who  are  to  be 
discharged." 

One  or  two  commanding  officers  construed  this  order  as 
narrowly  as  possible,  interpreting  it  to  mean  that  the  Em- 
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4.    Number  of  cities  reporting  industrial  conditions  as  "good," 

"unsettled,"  or  "acute,"  in   the  fourteen  weeks 

ending  March  8,  1919 

ployment  Service's  representative  was  at  liberty  to  tell  him 
whatever  he  knew  about  "  opportunities  for  employment,  num- 
ber and  qualifications  of  men  needed  in  each  locality  for  the 
Various  employments  needing  men,  wages  paid,  living  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  for  housing,  conditions  surrounding 
the  work,  etc."  and  that  the  men  were  then  free  to  come  to 
him — the  commanding  officer — and  question  him  about  what 
he  had  learned.  At  Camp  Devens,  on  the  other  hand,  Major- 
General  McCain  set  aside  a  separate  building  in  the  central 
part  of  the  camp  for  an  employment  office,  detailed  a  captain 
and  nine  army  clerks  to  help,  and  supported  all  the  efforts  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Employment  Service.  The  men  are 
ordered  to  report,  a  company  at  a  time,  at  the  employment 
office,  from  one  to  three  days  before  they  are  to  be  discharged. 
A  talk  is  given  them  on  the  employment  question ;  they  are 
urged  to  go  straight  home  and  to  go  back  to  their  former 
position  if  it  is  open;  and  they  are  told  that  the  government 
has  placed  the  Employment  Service  at  their  disposal  in  case 
they  have  no  work  to  return  to.  Then  the  men  are  divided 
into  three  groups:  those  who  have  positions  waiting;  those 
who  are  not  sure  whether  they  have  or  not;  and  those  who 
have  no  work.  An  individual  interview  is  had  with  each 
man,  and  those  who  wish  help  are  referred  either  to  an  em- 
ployer in  the  place  to  which  they  are  going,  or  to  the  nearest 
employment  bureau.  For  the  men  sent  to  an  employment 
office,  duplicate  cards  are  made  out,  one  of  which  is  mailed  to 
the  office  before  the  man  leaves.  If  it  is  learned  that  the  man 
is  not  engaged  by  the  employer  to  whom  he  is  referred,  an 
effort  is  made  to  get  in  touch  with  him  again  and  the  nearest 


employment  office  is  asked  to  place  him.  Of  the  12,559  men 
discharged  in  December,  6,954  (over  half)  said  they  needed 
no  assistance,  2,777  had  assurance  of  their  old  position,  902 
were  referred  to  positions,  and  1,926  to  their  local  employment 
office. 

Through  the  associated  organizations  which  have  represen- 
tatives on  the  transports,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
disseminate  similar  information  and  advice  on  the  voyage  home 
and  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  to  make  application  in 
advance  for  assistance  in  obtaining  work.  When  the  system 
works  according  to  hopes,  the  application  of  a  man  who  needs 
help  in  getting  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employment  bureau 
nearest  his  home,  or  the  place  he  has  decided  to  go,  before  he 
himself  arrives — from  twenty-four  hours  to  two  weeks  before. 
Theoretically  the  employment  bureau  will  have  a  position 
waiting  for  him  when  he  calls.  What  with  delays  in  getting 
the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  commanding  officers,  however; 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Employment  Service 
representatives;  inexplicable  delays  in  the  progress  of  some  of 
the  packages  of  applications  from  the  camps  to  destination ; 
fast  decreasing  supply  of  vacant  positions;  and  exalted  notions 
on  the  part  of  the  men  as  to  what  they  should  have,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  system  has  worked  just  this  way  in  any  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  men  discharged  thus  far. 

This  phenomenon  of  "  appreciation  "  in  the  value  which  ex- 
soldiers  and  sailors  place  upon  their  services  adds  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  employment  bureaus,  though  in  general  it  is  a 
healthy  and  creditable  manifestation  of  a  justifiable  feeling. 
Former  positions  look  about  as  much  too  small  to  the  men 
as  do  shoes  of  the  size  they  wore  two  years  ago.  The 
impression  in  the  bureaus  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  that  one-time  clerks  on  a  salary  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  a  week,  having  spent  six  months  in  Europe, 
think  they  are  ready  for  responsible  positions  in  "  ex- 
port business,"  to  travel  to  South  America  or  the  Orient, 
as  well  as  to  France,  or  to  teach  French  in  a  college,  on  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  language  picked  up  in  the  vil- 
lages where  they  were  quartered;  that  college  boys  who 
went  through  the  officers'  training  course  and  have  been  draw- 
ing a  second  lieutenant's  pay  ("seconds,"  they  are  called  in 
some  of  the  offices)  expect  a  salary  of  at  least  $1,800,  and 
usually  choose  to  be  a  "  bank  clerk  " ;  that  the  southern  Negroes 
want  to  stay  in  the  northern  cities ;  that  in  general  men  from 
the  country  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  it,  while  on  the  other 
hand  those  who  do  look  toward  an  agricultural  life  are  men 
who  have  no  training  or  experience  for  it. 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  have  hardly  begun  to  come 
into  the  labor  market.  Most  of  them  are  still  under  treat- 
ment or  in  process  of  "  rehabilitation."  The  Employment 
Service,  however,  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  their  interest,  and  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  placing  them  when  they  become  candidates  for 
positions. 

Improving  the  Service 

WITH  the  change  in  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  plans  already  under  way  for  improving  the 
service  by  intensive  cultivation  were  pushed  ahead.  What 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  a  permanent  con- 
tribution to  social  work,  of  far  greater  value  than  success  in 
filling  orders  for  war  workers  or  in  framing  a  comprehensive 
program  for  the  relatively  brief  period  of  demobilization. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  service  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
the  average  quality  of  the  "  examiner  "  in  the  local  office, 
either  by  elimination  of  the  incompetent  or  by  training  of  the 
teachable.  Both  methods  were  put  into  use,  but  the  prefer- 
ence in  Washington  seems  to  have  been  for  giving  as  many  as 
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possible  a  chance  to  "  learn  "  before  "  separating"  them, 
though  with  the  qualification  that  they  must  learn  fast. 

A  systematic  program  for  the  training  of  the  personnel  was 
worked  out,  with  the  Normal  Training  Conferences  as  the 
basis.  Federal  directors  in  the  various  states  were  asked  to 
select  delegates — usually  a  man  and  a  woman  from  each  state 
—to  attend  a  two-weeks'  course  in  Washington.  On  their 
return  they  were  to  organize  conferences  in  their  own  state, 
to  pass  on  what  they  had  learned  and  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  their  local  work.  One  of  these  normal  conferences, 
held  in  January,  represented  chiefly  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country;  another,  in  February,  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates chiefly  from  the  southern  states. 

There  were  about  thirty  in  each  group.  A  crowded  pro- 
gram was  provided  for  them  during  the  eleven  or  twelve  days 
they  were  in  Washington.  There  were  lectures  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  and  by  outsiders  in 
closely  allied  work,  personal  conferences  with  members  of  the 
staff  at  headquarters,  and — what  was  probably  the  most  valu- 
able feature — round-table  conferences  for  two  hours  every  day, 
when  small  groups  of  ten  or  twelve,  carefully  assorted  geo- 
graphically, under  the  leadership  of  experienced  practical  em- 
ployment bureau  managers,  discussed  such  questions  as  the 
office  "  lay-out,"  considerations  determining  hours  of  opening 
and  closing,  routine  in  the  office,  the  extent  of  information 
sought  in  interviewing  applicants,  whether  applicants  are  al- 
lowed to  fill  out  their  cards  themselves,  cooperation  with  other 
agencies,  methods  employed  for  finding  opportunities,  relations 
with  employment  managers,  publicity  methods,  interpretation 
of  headings  on  reports  and  forms,  what  files  are  kept  and  how 
they  are  used,  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  connected  with 
the  daily  work  of  an  office. 

After  the  first  of  these  conferences,  the  tentative  draft  of 
a  manual  for  the  employes  of  the  service  was  prepared.  It  was 
submitted  to  those  who  had  attended  the  first  conference,  to 
those  who  came  to  the  second,  and  to  many  persons  outside 
the  service.  The  intention  was  to  print  it,  after  collecting 
and  considering  criticisms  from  outside  and  arriving  at  an 
agreement  on  principles  and  policies  among  the  officials  of  the 
service  itself.  Even  in  its  tentative  and  unfinished  form, 
this  manual  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  technique  of  placement  work  which  has  yet  been  attempted. 

Another  conference  was  to  have  been  held,  for  representa- 
tives from  the  West,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  had 
to  be  given  up,  along  with  other  excellent  plans  for  improving 
the  service. 

The  essence  of  the  teaching  at  these  normal  conferences, 
in  the  manual,  and  through  the  Bulletin  which  was  published 
weekly  until  February  7,  has  been  that  the  whole  service  must 
stand  or  fall  by  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  individual  in- 
terviewer in  the  local  office;  that  the  position  is  no  "  desk  job  " 
to  be  filled  by  an  automaton  who  merely  files  applications  for 
work  and  requests  for  labor  and  matches  them  up  when  it  can 
be  done  conveniently,  but  that  the  business  of  the  office  is  "  to 
give  service,"  to  find  work — literally  go  out  and  find  it — for 
those  who  apply,  and  to  find  workmen  for  the  employers  who 
consult  it ;  that  the  examiner  must  be  "  a  real  fellow,  and  not 
a  mechanical  doll." 

In  addition  to  training  the  personnel,  in  spirit  and  method, 
various  enterprises  were  undertaken  by  headquarters  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  service  by  supplying  better  "  tools  "  in 

Ithe  way  of  terminology  and  forms.  Among  these  undertakings 
are  the  "  trade  specification  booklets  "  prepared  for  the  Em- 
ployment Service  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  which 
the  first  were  issued  in  December,  designed  to  establish  a 


degree  of  uniformity  in  nomenclature  in  the  field  of  skilled 
labor,  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  know  what  a  man  "  is  "  and 
what  an  employer  really  wants.  Another  effort  in  the  sairv 
direction  is  the  development  of  "  technical  interviews," 
adapted  from  the  "  oral,"  "  picture,"  and  "  performance  "  tests 
devised  in  the  army,  for  determining  not  only  what  a  man 
means  when  he  says  he  is  a  machinist  or  a  plumber,  but 
roughly  what  degree  of  skill  he  has  in  his  trade,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  possibility  of  sending  a  blacksmith  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  a 
boilermaker,  at  any  rate,  or  an  apprentice  when  only  a  master 
workman  will  do.  In  a  somewhat  analogous  way  the  pro- 
fessional section  tried  to  standardize  terms — to  the  ex'ent  at 
least  of  determining  what  occupations  are  "  professional," 
and  formulating  a  descriptive  statement  of  requirements  for 
each.  By  the  use  of  uniform  blanks  for  applications  and  re- 
ports, a  terminology  of  employment  work  was  in  process  of 
establishment  throughout  the  country. 

A  third  way  in  which  it  was  sought  to  improve  the  service 
was  through  the  consideration  of  the  special  problems  of 
selected  groups  of  workers,  by  a  staff  engaged  primarily  in 
research  and  formulation  of  principles  in  the  Washington 
office.  The  work  for  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  has  already 
been  spoken  of.  Other  groups  which  had  been  chosen  for 
specialized  study  and  attention,  though  naturally  to  a  less 
degree,  were  women  workers,  farm  labor,  "  juniors,"  profes- 
sional men  and  women,  and  the  handicapped,  with  special 
reference  to  the  "  elderly  "  over  forty-five.  ( 

Every  great  organization  is  familiar  with  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  friction  between  line  and  staff.  The  creation  in 
the  director-general's  office  of  staff  positions  dealing  with  these 
special  problems  and  cutting  across  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  administrative  authority,  however  necessary  it  may  be, 
worked  in  the  Employment  Service  as  it  often  works  elsewhere. 
The  federal  director  in  a  state  and  his  staff  naturally  resent 
the  assumption,  for  example,  that,  because  work  for  juniors  is 
especially  delicate  and  important,  therefore  the  national 
director-general  must  have  a  special  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  local  juvenile  counselors  and  a  special  organization  for 
their  control.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  variety  in 
the  relation  of  these  experts  at  headquarters  to  the  general 
organization.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  Division  of  Opera- 
tion, where  all  should  have  been  logically.  One  was  in  the 
Division  of  Organization,  while  one,  dealing  with  farm  serv- 
ice, was  itself  called  a  "  division,"  coordinate  with  operation 
and  organization.  Women's  work  is  provided  for  in  none  of 
these  divisions,  but  by  an  "  assistant  to  the  director-general 
for  women's  work."  This  position  of  course  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  which  is  legally  co- 
ordinate with  the  Federal  Employment  Service  and  with  the 
Working  Conditions  Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor — 
none  of  which  are  bureaus.  The  professional  and  special 
section  was  put  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  assistant 
director-general. 

All  this  may  have  been  quite  justified.  It  seems  to  indicate 
a  wholesome  disregard  for  paper  uniformity  and  a  determina- 
tion to  find  a  congenial  niche  for  each  operation — a  head  that 
would  be  interested  and  sympathetic,  whether  it  happened  to 
be  the  director-general,  his  assistant,  or  any  one  else  about 
the  department. 

Some  of  this  specialized  work  may  have  been  premature; 
some  of  it  may  not  have  been  properly  coordinated  with  the 
rest  of  the  system ;  some  of  it  may  have  operated  to  embarrass 
the  federal  directors  in  the  states;  but  it  is  evidence,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  administration  had  a  broad  view  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  responsibilities  of  the  service. 
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The  New  Conception 

OF  all  its  accomplishments,  the  one  of  most  significance  for 
the  future  is  the  conception  which  has  grown  up  of  what  a 
federal  employment  service  might  be,  the  place  it  might  occupy 
in  normal  times  in  our  national  economy. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  public  employ- 
ment bureau  as  a  place  to  which  a  workman  goes  after  he  has 
tried  all  other  ways  of  getting  a  job  and  has  not  been  success- 
ful ;  a  last  resort  for  the  employer  in  a  busy  season.  We  have 
not  expected  to  find  good  workmen  on  its  list,  any  more  than 
we  have  regarded  a  charitable  society  as  likely  to  send  us  a 
first-class  dressmaker  or  housekeeper  from  among  its  bene- 
ficiaries. The  superintendent  of  such  an  office  is  merely  the 
publicity  agent  for  the  man  out  of  work.  Free  public  employ- 
ment bureaus,  while  this  rudimentary  conception  holds,  are 
regarded  mainly  as  measures  for  the  relief  of  unemployment, 
or  as  competitors  against  exploitive  fee-charging  private 
agencies. 

T  he  next  stage — soon  reached  by  any  intelligent  person  who 
tries  to  carry  on  an  employment  bureau,  and  thoroughly  assim- 
ilated in  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  Employment 
Service — is  that  of  a  labor  exchange,  where  openings  and 
candidates  are  registered,  and  where  the  registrations  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  including  the  total  labor  supply  and  the 
total  labor  demand  of  the  district  and  the  trade  served,  not 
merely  the  vacancies  as  they  occur  and  the  chance  applications 
of  the  day.  When  a  man  needs  a  job,  as  Boyd  Fisher 
expresses  it,  "  he  needs  it  yesterday,"  and  when  an  employer 
needs  a  man,  he  needs  him  yesterday.  If  the  employment 
bureau  fails  to  supply  either  need  until  tomorrow  there  is 
waste  and  hardship. 

Under  this  conception  the  superintendent  advances  to  the 
position  of  an  active  placement  agent,  in  close  relations  with 
the  employers  of  the  community,  with  the  trade  unions,  and 
with  the  other  factors  of  the  situation.  His  success  is  judged 
•  by  the  volume  of  his  business,  by  the  proportion  of  applicants 
placed  and  the  proportion  of  positions  filled. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  of  1918-19,  how- 
ever, has  brought  us  to  a  third  and  larger  conception.  There 
has  perhaps  been  no  official  formulation  of  this  newer  concep- 
tion. The  federal  director  in  one  state  might  put  it  in  one 
way;  his  colleague  in  an  adjoining  state  in  a  quite  different 
way.  Certainly  there  have  been  many  conflicting  ideas  as  to 
scope  and  function  among  the  numerous  experts  attached  to 
the  Washington  office.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  practical  demand,  out  of 
the  publicity  due  to  financial  vicissitudes  and  to  the  popular 
interest  in  returning  soldiers,  out  of  the  daily  experience  and 
thinking  of  the  more  than  four  thousand  employes  in  the 
service,  there  has  been  forming  a  clearer  notion — on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration,  of  what 
they  would  like  to  accomplish ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  of  what  we  should  expect  from  it. 

In  the  new  conception,  the  labor  exchange  becomes  a  center 
of  information  about  the  industrial  situation.  The  original 
idea  of  helping  a  man  who  is  out  of  work  to  find  a  i  .11 
remains,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  each  case  an  isolated,  individual 
and  often  hopeless  task.  Efficient  placement  work  has  gn>.1 
ually  made  of  the  superintendent  and  his  field  assistants  tl.-- 
best  informed  persons  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent plants  in  which  labor  is  employed.  They  know  what 
the  relations  are  between  superintendents  and  foremen  and  the 
workers,  how  the  hiring  and  firing  is  done,  the  operation  of 
federal  and  state  laws  and  city  ordinances  which  affect  labor, 
the  state  of  the  labor  market,  and  even  perhaps  something  of 
the  plans  of  those  who  furnish  credit  and  who  control  the  local 


industries.  They  feel  the  pulse  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
community.  They  see  in  advance  changes  in  the  labor  situa- 
tion. They  would  often  be  in  a  position  to  gauge  industrial 
unrest,  perhaps  to  help  informally,  although  of  course  not  as 
official  arbitrators,  in  adjusting  or  averting  disputes.  They 
would  be  constantly  in  touch  with  plans  for  development  or 
retrenchment  in  the  various  industries.  They  would  be 
familiar  with  the  curves  of  seasonal  occupations  and  would 
naturally  be  thinking  what  might  be  done  to  dove-tail  workers 
from  one  into  another,  or  to  get  employers  to  consider  whether 
the  peak  of  the  curve  might  not  be  flattened,  the  work  dis- 
tributed more  advantageously  to  the  workers  throughout  the 
year.  They  would  be  led  to  study  the  "  job-shifts  "  in  the 
community,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  number  occurring  in  a  year, 
the  proportion  of  them  which  would  be  accomplished  through 
the  normal  channels  of  personal  acquaintance,  union  associa- 
tions, and  so  on,  and  the  proportion,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  employment 
bureau.  They  would  be  impressed  with  the  large  proportion 
of  such  shifts  which  seem  to  be  futile  and  wasteful,  the  conse- 
quence of  bad  management  somewhere,  and  they  would  find 
themselves  trying  to  devise  ways  of  reducing  this  proportion. 
In  short,  they  would  become  the  community  experts  on  matters 
relating  to  employment  and  unemployment,  and  the  bureau 
would  become  a  stabilizing  force  in  industry. 

Under  such  a  conception  of  the  function  of  an  employment 
bureau,  a  large  volume  of  business  would  be  a  disgrace.  The 
state  director  would  become  suspicious  of  an  office  where  the 
statistics  of  placements  were  going  up.  The  superintendent's 
ideal  would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the  dentist  who  has 
charge  of  a  patient's  teeth  from  childhood,  and  who  feels 
chagrined  if  one  of  them  has  to  be  extracted.  He  would  start 
the  boys  and  girls  on  their  wage-earning  career,  with  an  eye 
out  for  their  future,  and  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  change 
he  would  be  ready  to  advise  them.  Adult  "  repeaters  "  in  his 
list  would  be  to  him  an  indication  that  something  was  wrong. 
By  dint  of  simply  knowing  conditions  and  telling  his  clients 
what  he  knows  as  a  basis  for  them  to  make  their  decisions,  he 
would  be  an  influential  factor  in  improving  all  sorts  of 
unfavorable  conditions. 

A  network  of  offices  operating  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
conception  as  this  would  give  such  a  body  of  information  about 
labor  conditions  as  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  collecting, 
and  as  we  need  more  and  more  every  year.  Each  office,  more- 
over, would  be  the  local  representative  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. There  would  thus  be,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
someone  and  some  place  to  which  local  inquiries  might  be 
addressed  about  anything  relating  to  industry,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  labor  would,  through  this  network  of  offices,  keep  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  just  as  the  local  superintend- 
ent would  have  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  com- 
munity. 

Forecast 

To  realize  this  conception,  it  is  essential  first  of  all  that  there 
shall  be  strong  leadership  in  its  development.  The  director 
of  the  federal  service  should  be  a  man  of  executive  ability, 
with  a  policy  of  his  own  and  a  strong  hand  and  brain  to  carry 
ir  out,  without  fear  of  congressmen  or  of  organized  labor  or 
of  manufacturers  or  even  of  experts  in  employment  work.  It 
is  not  essential  that  he  should  have  had  experience  previously 
in  conducting  an  employment  bureau,  but  he  should  be  master 
of  all  the  details  of  the  business  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  taking  office. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  needed  federal  legislation  which 
will  establish  the  federal  Employment  Service  on  an  unequiv- 
ocal basis,  as  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Labor; 
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;uul  state  legislation  creating  a  state  service  in  each  state,  in 
relation  with  the  coordinating  and  unifying  federal  service. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  United  States,  its  population, 
and  the  variety  both  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  legisla- 
tion, require  that  national  supervision  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  that  the  state  should  be  the  unit  of  administration, 
in  the  sense  that  the  state  government,  rather  than  the  federal, 
is  responsible  for  the  administration. 

The  state  director,  deriving  authority  from  state  legisla- 
tion, should  be  charged  with  full  responsibility  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  in  his  own  state,  the  national  bureau  con- 
fining itself  to  coordinating  information,  stimulating  activity, 
and  formulating  general  policies.  Later  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  build  up  district  federations  of  states,  on  the  basis 
of  the  prevailing  industries  or  crops,  for  mutual  help  in  com- 
mon problems  and  for  convenience  in  clearance  of  labor. 

To  ensure  the  development  and  stability  of  such  a  state  sys- 
tem of  free  public  employment  bureaus  coordinated  in  a  per- 
manent federal  employment  service,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable 
that  there  should  be  financial  assistance  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  state  service, 
probably  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis.  For  a  year  or  more, 
while  the  demobilization  of  the  army  is  in  progress,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  expense  might  well  be  met  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Such  a  subsidy  system  would  enable  the  federal 
government  to  establish  standards,  to  test  results,  to  collect 
uniform  statistics,  to  cooperate  in  training  the  staff,  and  to 
distribute  through  national  clearance  any  surplus  labor  caused 
by  immigration,  the  closing  down  of  plants,  or  other  disturb- 
ing factors. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  system  of  local 
advisory  boards,  to  serve  as  a  link  between  the  employment 
service  and  the  public.  For  such  a  system  the  Community 
Labor  Boards  which  were  established  to  help  in  recruiting  war 
workers  offer  a  foundation  as  well  as  a  precedent. 

Finally,  superintendents  and  staff  should  throughout  be 
selected  under  the  merit  system  and  protected  in  their  tenure 
against  changes  for  political  reasons. 


In  the  reconstruction  of  our  industry  on  a  peace  basis  there 
are  certainly  tasks  of  enormous  importance  for  a  national 
employment  service,  whether  workers  are  seeking  jobs  or 
plants  are  seeking  workers,  whether  employment  is  relatively 
stable  or  the  contrary.  As  an  after-war  agency  the  federal 
Employment  Service  will  fill  a  place  which  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived — certainly  not  with  any  prospect  of  realization 
— before  the  national  awakening  to  which  the  war  gave  rise. 

Workers  are  far  more  impatient  than  before  that  their 
work  shall  be  productive,  that  it  shall  be  not  merely  re- 
munerated, but  of  actual  social  utility.  It  is  no  longer  a 
heresy  that  industry  may  be  carried  on  for  use  rather  than  for 
profit.  This  implies  above  all  that  workers  shall  be  directed 
into  an  occupation  suited  to  their  powers  and  giving  scope  for 
development.  Maximum  production,  with  conditions  the  most 
favorable  for  the  workers,  becomes  the  conscious  ideal.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  this  ideal  minors,  even  at  eighteen  years, 
will  need  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  career,  and  sympathetic 
oversight  in  the  early  years  of  work,  to  guard  against  physical 
and  moral  dangers. 

Women  who  are  entering  industry  are  entitled  to  reliable 
information  about  working  conditions  and  to  responsible  guid- 
ance in  their  choice  of  an  occupation.  Now  that  women  vote 
and  are  working  at  so  many  kinds  of  jobs,  we  are  in  danger 
of  exaggerating  as  much  as  we  have  heretofore  underes- 
timated their  preparation  for  industry.  The  fact  is  that 
often  they  are  timid  ;  that  they  have  no  sense  of  business;  that 


they  take  any  job  they  can  get,  frequently  not  at  all  the  right 
job.  Even  more  than  men,  they  are  dependent  on  just  such 
advice  and  counsel  as  a  public  employment  service,  disinter- 
ested and  broadly  social,  can  give  them.  No  statistics  can 
show  how  many  women  workers  have  already  come  to  rely 
upon  the  kindly  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  as  others 
have  relied  in  times  past  on  bureaus  conducted  by  churches, 
settlements  or  charitable  societies. 

Immigrants  must  have  just  such  information  as  was  con- 
templated when  the  Division  of  Information  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  distribution  of 
aliens  is  an  integral  part  of  an  Americanization  program.  As- 
similation involves  many  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
absorption  in  industry  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
which  industry  permits. 

Negroes  coming  north,  farm  boys  coming  into  the  towns, 
may  require  to  be  sent  back  immediately,  with  convincing 
reasons  for  remaining  where  they  were — if  there  are  such  rea- 
sons— or  to  be  directed  into  the  appropriate  places  if  they 
are  justified  in  moving.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  national 
organization  of  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce  in  such 
a  way  as  to  serve  the  national  welfare,  there  is  an  argument 
for  an  effective  federal  employment  service  far  more  conclu- 
sive than  any  considerations  based  on  the  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage of  individual  employers  or  employes. 

The  analysis  of  the  conception  to  which  we  have  come,  and 
the  forecast  with  which  we  close,  may  seem  visionary.  Ex- 
perienced employment  experts  may  object  that  after  all  the 
function  of  an  employment  bureau  is  to  fill  orders  of  employ- 
ers and  to  find  jobs  for  applicants.  In  the  statics  of  indus- 
try that  is  true.  A  bureau  which  has  no  patronage  and  which 
does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  both  labor  and  capital  is  no 
bureau  at  all.  In  the  dynamics  of  industrial  change,  how- 
ever, a  federal  employment  service  which  fills  orders  and  finds 
jobs  without  becoming  also  a  center  of  reliable  information 
to  those  who  seek  it  on  the  spot  and  a  source  of  statistical 
and  descriptive  material  which  can  be  collated  and  inter- 
preted for  each  regional  unit  and  for  the  nation,  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  democratizing  and  socializing  of  in- 
dustry, which  does  not  help  to  increase  the  social  value  of 
the  human  integer  in  industry,  is  likewise  no  service  at  all. 

Our  forecast  does  not  imply  that  the  federal  Employ- 
ment Service  shall  have  a  legal  monopoly.  Private  fee-charg- 
ing labor  bureaus  have  been  charged  with  many  abuses,  and 
there  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  strict  public  supervision  over 
them  such  as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  several  states.  Em- 
ployers during  the  war  were  required  to  recruit  labor  for  war 
industries  through  the  Employment  Service,  but  we  Americans 
are  not  over  fond  of  coercion  in  such  matters,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  prevent  abuses  by  supervision  and  competition. 

For  clerical  and  professional  work,  there  is  likely  to  remain 
an  important  place  for  the  private  agency,  and  its  competition 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  very  wholesome  influence  on  the 
public  bureaus.  There  is  no  reason  why  private  agencies 
should  not  be  required  to  make  financial  and  statistical  reports 
to  the  federal  service,  just  as  banks,  railways,  and  private 
schools  report  to  the  appropriate  governmental  bureaus.  If 
the  federal-state  system  can  drive  them  out  of  business  by  a 
superior  service  for  which  no  fees  are  charged,  no  tears 
need  be  shed ;  and  if  not,  their  continuance  may  likewise 
be  regarded  with  equanimity. 

The  secretary  of  labor  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  about 
eleven  million  dollars  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  the 
deficiency  appropriation  of  nearly  three  millions.  This 
amount  can  be  reduced  if  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  federal- 
state  system  a  part  of  the  burden  is  assumed  by  the  states. 
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PEACE 

By  Katrina  Trask 

SHE  comes,  majestic,  through  the  fields  of  death 
Where  men  lie  mangled  with  quick  rattling  breath, 
A  radiant  vision  shining  in  their  eyes — 
For  they  have,  now,  fulfilled  their  high  emprise. 
Through  fire  She  comes,  through  agony  and  woe, 
More  beautiful  than  dawn's  illumined  glow. 
She  comes — and  harmony  and  love  increase : 

Crowned  with  the  morning  stars  She  stands — Her  name  is  Peace. 
Her  flower-fragrant  garment  sweeps  the  grasses, 
No  blood-stench  lingers  on  the  way  She  passes; 
She  bends  to  little  children  with  new  lore, 
She  mends  all  broken  places  from  Her  store, 
She  opens  gates  of  science  with  Her  key, 
She  hastes  to  set  all  folk,  in  bondage,  free ; 
Although  She  rules  a  queen,  with  right  divine, 
She  stoops  to  break  the  bread  and  pour  the  wine. 

She  dwells  upon  the  height:  the  firm  foundation 

Of  Her  secure  and  lofty  habitation 

Is  sapphire  stone,  so  beautiful  and  blue ; 

Its  walls  are  crystal,  and  the  light  shines  through ; 

Its  towers  are  of  chalcedony,  they  rise, 

Impregnable,  through  ether,  to  the  skies. 

The  limpid  waters,  flowing  by  that  way, 

Are  pure  and  sparkling  as  the  sun-kissed  day. 

Such  is  Her  home,  and  there  She  rules  alone, 

Holding  unconquered  Her  immortal  throne. 

She  comes  to  justify  the  ways  of  God; 

And  yet  men  sneer  at  Her,  with  scoffing  nod, 

They  call  Her  coward,  for  they  do  not  know 

The  finest  balances;  they  thereby  show 

Their  own  poor  cowardice,  their  petty  fear 

To  take  the  part  of  One  at  whom  men  sneer; 

They  paint  Her  as  a  dull  and  dove-like  thing, 

Flying  near  earth,  with  low  and  craven  wing, 

A  vapid  creature,  in  a  stupid  trance, 

Holding  on  high  a  foolish  olive  branch; 

The  artists  but  repeat  the  ancient  cries, 

And  dip  their  color-brushes  in  old  lies. 

The  quickened  pulses  of  all  men  would  stir, 

If  they  could  see  an  accurate  sketch  of  Her. 

Valiant,  She  goes,  where  valiant  men  have  died ; 
She  is  denounced  and  mocked  on  every  side, 
But  though  so  fair,  yet  She  is  dauntless,  strong 
To  wage  perpetual  war  on  every  wrong ; 
With  blood-stained  weapons  She  will  never  fight, 
Hers  is  the  spirit  sword — the  sword  of  light. 
No  pallid  negative  is  She:  Her  life 
Is  endless  warfare  but  devoid  of  strife. 

Let  old  traditions  and  the  old  lies  cease ! 

Shine  forth,  eidolon,  of  the  truest  Peace. 

Clothed  with  white  fire,  wielding  Her  flaming  sword, 

Peace  is  the  deathless  Warrior  of  the  Lord. 


To  Unshackle  Philadelphia 


By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


I 


sound  of  the  last  shot  of  the  war  had  hardly 
died  away  before  certain  energetic  Philadelphians 
began  making  vigorous  preparations  for  overhauling 
the  local  government  of  that  none-too-modern 
metropolis.  Their  hope  was  to  get  just  a  little  more  real 
democracy  and  better  government  in  their  city  which,  as  a 
city,  had  not  particularly  distinguished  itself  in  holding  up 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government  during  the  war.  The 
overhauling  in  this  instance  had  to  be  done  in  Harrisburg  and 
by  means  of  the  legislature,  which  is  in  session  this  spring. 
Their  efforts  had  been  directed  toward  changing  the  city's 
charter  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  toward 
getting  a  charter  for  their  city.  The  legal  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania,  like  those  of  the  British  government, 
rest  on  a  great  conglomeration  of  laws  and  court  decisions.  In 
this  scheme,  to  carry  the  parallel  further,  Philadelphia  is  placed 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  Ireland.  Philadelphia  is 
an  entity ;  it  has  a  character  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
state;  it  has  its  own  problems;  it  is  as  capable  of  local  self  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be — and  quite  as  capable  as  are 
the  other  communities  which  send  representatives  to  the  legis- 
lature to  which  it  must  confide  all  its  affairs  for  settlement 
in  the  last  analysis.  All  matters  of  structure  of  government, 
of  function  and  in  many  instances  of  method  are  dictated  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  over  three-quar- 
ters of  the  members  of  which  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
state  and  have  no  more  interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Phil- 
adelphia than  they  have  in  those  of  Oshkosh  or  Calcutta.  Their 
divorce  from  any  responsibility  for  the  legislation  they  pass 
for  Philadelphia  is  completed  by  the  subterfuge  which  evades 
the  provision  of  the  state  constitution  prohibiting  special  and 
local  legislation.  By  classifying  the  cities  of  the  state  and  by 
legislating  for  "cities  of  the  first  class  "  of  which  Philadelphia 
is  the  only  one,  the  legislators  have  been  able  with  compara- 
tive safety  to  do  almost  anything  to  the  old  town.  And  they 
have  done  it,  too.  What  could  not  be  done  in  Philadelphia 
could  usually  be  put  over  in  Harrisburg  by  those  who  knew 
how.  Political  factions  club  one  another  with  threats  of  a 
"  ripper  "  of  the  offices  controlled  by  the  unaccommodating  op- 
*  ponent.  Local  factions  seek  for  purely  local  reasons  to  dig 
themselves  in  with  representation  in  the  state  legislative  body. 
Measures  not  in  favor  with  the  politicians  have  almost  always 
been  pickled  in  a  committee  in  Harrisburg.  Once  in  a  while 
the  country  members  could  be  induced  by  an  energetic  lobby  to 
pass  some  quite  progressive  measure  which  would  be  promptly 
nullified  by  a  backward  city  administration  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  1913  housing  bill,  by  the  city  councils  which  refused  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  salaries  of  inspectors — in  which  de- 
fiant attitude  they  were  sustained  by  the  courts,  important  fac- 
tors in  contributing  to  Philadelphia's  confusion.  The  Phil- 
adelphia politicians  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  going  to 
court;  mandamus  and  quo  warranto  are  their  middle  names. 
The  amiable  judges  feeling  competent  to  pass  on  anything, 
no  matter  how  technical,  hand  down  decisions  which  contain 
contradictions  in  terms  and  which  when  invoked  under  other 
circumstances  often  bring  about  legal  chaos. 

The  state  constitution  is  a  hold-over  from  that  period  when 
men  thought  they  were  wiser  and  fairer  and  more  far-sighted 
and  clever  than  could  possibly  be  the  men — or  women — who 
were  to  come.  They  made  a  long  and  rather  specific  constitu- 


tion and  then  made  it  hard  to  amend.  As  a  result  Philadel- 
phia has  a  group  of  county  offices  which,  with  the  constitution 
and  the  court  decisions,  are  almost  laws  unto  themselves.  In 
practice  it  has  worked  out  that  the  supposed  legislative  safe- 
guards have  been  millstones  around  the  necks  of  officials  with 
vision  and  initiative  but  quite  convenient  barricades  for  the 
officials  who  were  content  to  let  things  run  on  undisturbed. 
The  Philadelphia  politician  is  a  genius  when  it  comes  to  using 
for  himself  and  for  the  machine  everything  that  is  handy,  be 
it  millstones  or  a  complacent'  electorate. 

The  big  stake  used  to  be  the  fee-paying  offices.  A  four 
years'  term  as  recorder  of  deeds,  for  instance,  would  provide 
an  income  for  lifetime  and  found  a  family  fortune.  Grad- 
ually the  fee  offices  were  reduced  to  a  salary  basis  and  now  pay 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  register  of  wills,  an  office  yielding  the  holder  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  a  four-year  term.  But  the 
really  great  prizes,  outside  the  public  utilities,  in  the  game 
now  are  and  for  some  years  have  been  the  city  contracts.  Phil- 
adelphia has  always  made  contracts,  of  course,  but  it  is  only 
since  the  municipality  has  been  undertaking  great  enterprises 
that  these  opportunities  have  come  into  full  bloom.  Both  fac- 
tions of  the  so-called  Republican  machine  have  had  their  con- 
tractor favorites,  who  have  amassed  fortunes  that  make  the 
old  fee-grabbing  look  like  the  newsboys'  game  of  craps.  The 
principal  contractor  of  the  Penrose  camp,  James  P.  McNichoI, 
died  recently  in  middle  age  leaving  a  fortune  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  He  started  with  nothing  but  a  knack  for  politics. 

Contracts,  Bonding,  Deposits 

IT  is  estimated  that  the  Vare  brothers  who  lead  the  other  fac- 
tion of  the  Republican  machine  derive  not  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  for  their  various  services  to  the 
municipality,  principally  street  cleaning,  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  and  contracts  for  grading,  filling  and  similar  opera- 
tions. There  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  uproars  of  news- 
paper criticism  of  certain  kinds  of  abuses,  but  even  the  news- 
papers lay  off  from  the  real  causes  of  Philadelphia's  bad  gov- 
ernment. The  contractors  are  by  no  means  the  only  men  who 
mix  business  and  politics  there.  While  the  mayor  runs  a  bond- 
ing business  which  sells  security  to  a  large  number  of  city  em- 
ployes and  contractors  and  to  the  denunciation  of  which  the 
newspapers  have  devoted  quantities  of  space,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bankers  of  the  city  is  one  of  three  sinking  fund  com- 
missioners, whose  affairs  are  kept  so  secret  that  about  all  that 
can  be  found  out,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  banker  trades 
with  his  own  house,  is  that,  though  interest  rates  generally 
are  advancing,  the  commissioners  report  the  sinking  yield  to 
be  decreasing.  On  all  of  its  bank  deposits  the  city  gets  2% 
per  cent — in  some  instances  from  institutions  which  offer  any 
private  depositor  3  per  cent  and  upwards  on  similar  idle  de- 
posits. The  petty  politicians,  even  the  contractor  politicians, 
are  not  alone  in  Philadelphia  when  it  comes  to  regarding 
the  city  as  fair  game.  As  no  one  knows  how  to  launch 
the  boomerang  with  absolute  safety  to  himself,  the  throwing 
consists  mainly  in  hurling  newspaper  bricks  at  the  contractors 
who  do  not  especially  mind  being  advertised  as  the  most  power- 
ful janitors  that  ever  held  sway  over  a  cluttered-up  city.  The 
great  body  of  everyday  folks  in  Philadelphia  know  that  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be,  but  they  do  not  know  who  is  re- 
sponsible or  how  to  make  things  any  better. 
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It  is  into  the  midst  of  this  web  that  the  charter  revisionists, 
a  volunteer  committee,  have  come  with  legal  shears  to  try  to 
snip  some  of  the  tangled  threads.  A  complete  and  basic  un- 
raveling would  require  a  constitutional  convention  and  a  fresh 
start  on  a  home  rule  basis;  but  a  great  many  things  can  be 
done  by  the  present  legislature.  It  is  to  these  things  that  the 
charter  committee  has  addressed  itself.  The  committee  is 
made  up  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive men  and  women  of  the  city.  It  is  nonpartisan  in 
composition  and,  while  the  measures  which  it  is  advocating 
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will  if  adopted  clip  the  wings  of  the  anti-Penrose  crowd,  that 
is  only  because  they  are  in  power  at  the  moment.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  furnished  staff 
service  in  the  framing  of  the  measures.  In  the  legislature, 
Dr.  George  Woodward,  senator  and  well  known  philan- 
thropist, is  actively  pushing  the  measures,  and  several  other 
members  are  helping  faithfully.  The  newly  elected  governor, 
Mr.  Sproul,  is  understood  to  be  in  favor  of  them. 

The  first  and  possibly  the  most  important  measure  is  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  basis  of  representation  for,  and  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  city  councils.  There  are  now  two  chambers,  a  se- 
lect council  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
forty-eight  wards  of  the  city  and  a  common  council  made  up 
of  ninety-seven  members,  assumed  to  represent  the  wards  in 
proportion  to  their  number  of  assessed  voters.  But  that  ar- 
rangement falls  so  far  short  of  the  mark  that  in  some  wards 


one  vote  for  common 
councilman  is  worth 
four  times  what  it  is 
in  some  other  wards. 
The  wards  range  in 
size  from  1,301  to 
20,670  assessed 
voters.  Each  ward  is 
allowed  a  common 
councilman  for .  each 
4,000  assessed  voters, 
but  those  wards 
which  have  less  than 
the  4,000 — and  there 
are  a  good  many  of 
the  m — are  guaran- 
teed one  member  in 
the  common  council. 
By  means  of  these 
"  rotten  boroughs,  "  a 
third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  elects 
a  majority  of  both 
chambers,  and  that 
third  is  the  happy 
hunting-ground  of  the 
politicians.  These 
wards  cover  very 
largely  the  business 
section  with  the  back 
street  eddies  of  popu- 
lation, the  foreign  and 
Negro  sections  and 
the  river  front  and 
tenderloin  d  i  s  t  r  ict. 
The  big  residential 
wards  of  German- 
town  and  West  Phil- 
adelphia have  in  com- 
parison but  little 
representation.  The 
charter  revision- 
ists are  asking  the  leg- 
islature to  reapportion 
the  constituencies,  so 
that  there  will  be  one 
councilman  for  every 
20,000  assessed  voters, 
using  the  state  sena- 
torial districts  as  the 
geographical  units  of  representation.  Although  they  deplore 
the  absence  of  municipal  home  rule,  these  people  point  out  that 
the  initial  steps  for  emancipation  of  the  city  must  come  from 
the  legislature  since  the  municipality  itself  is  now  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  legislative  restrictions. 

The  council  measure  also  calls  for  a  big  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  municipal  legislature  from  the  145  members  grouped 
in  two  bodies  to  a  single  chamber  of  21  men.  The  politicians 
have  reacted  variously  to  this  proposition.  Some  put  on  a 
straight  face  and  protest  that  this  would  be  a  step  away  from 
democracy,  that  the  more  men  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
greater  is  the  measure  of  popular  control.  They  might  be 
more  convincing  in  their  plea  for  the  rights  of  the  people  if 
they  would  refrain  from  discussing  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
posed measure  to  prohibit  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
officeholders  and  the  political  assessments  now  levied  on  the 
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Map  used  by  the  Philadelphia 
Charter  Committee  to  drive 
home  the  need  of  its  first  pro- 
posal—a fair  basis  of  represen- 
tation in  city  government.  The 
wards  range  in  sisc  from  1,301 
to  20,670  voters.  Each  ward  has 
at  least  one  common  councilman, 
and  as  a  .good  many  have  less 
than  the  minimum  of  4,000  vot- 
ers, the  result  is  a  series  of 
"  rotten "  boroughs  which  con- 
trol the  elections 
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rank  and  file  of  city  employes.  At  a  recent  dinner,  David 
Lane,  one  of  Philadelphia's  oldest  politicians  and  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  in  one  breath  pled  for  the  election  of  large 
numbers  of  public  servants  as  a  safeguard  to  democracy  and 
in  the  next  breath  assured  his  audience  that  political  assess- 
ments were  right  and  proper  because  without  them  the  political 
machine  could  not  operate  to  get  out  the  vote!  He  estimated 
that  only  a  quarter  of  the  electorate  would  exercise  its  privilege 
without  prodding  in  the  municipal  elections  and  a  half  in  the 
national.  State  Senator  Vare,  when  discussing  this  measure, 
always  points  out  that  in  other  cities,  particularly  Pittsburgh, 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  councilmen  has  been  preceded 
by  evidence  of  widespread  corruption  in  the  larger  body,  and 
as  he  has  not  heard  of  any  serious  graft  charges  against  Phil- 
adelphia councilmen  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  sees  no 
need  for  making  changes.  His  faction  now  controls  a  major- 
ity of  the  rotten  boroughs.  But  a  Penrose  councilman  of 
twenty  years'  experience  and  a  representative  of  one  of  this 
same  kind  of  ward,  described  the  councilmanic  body  as  "  large, 
wieldy — and  easily  handled."  He  confirmed  the  public  sus- 
picion that  the  votes  of  some  councilmen  are  pretty  cheap — 
that  they  could  be  gotten  sometimes  for  the  transfer  of  a  po- 
lice lieutenant  or  the  appointment  of  a  janitor.  There  are 
unquestionably  some  councilmen  who  are  able  and  honest,  but 
the  complexion  of  the  body  as  a  whole  is  not  reassuring. 

Dual  Office-holding  by  Evasion 

ONE  of  the  circumstances  which  now  complicates  matters  is 
the  dual  office-holding  practised  by  many  councilmen.  They 
are  prohibited  from  holding  office  in  the  city  departments,  but 
in  the  county  service  they  are  more  than  welcome.  Some  hold 
relatively  high  paid  jobs,  mainly  as  assessors  and  appraisers; 
others  are  on  the  payroll  at  salaries  little  higher  than  those  paid 
clerks  and  messengers.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  twenty- 
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one  councilmen  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $5,000  and  prohibited 
from  holding  any  other  public  office.  In  discussing  this,  some 
of  the  politicians  profess  to  see  no  difference  between  paying  a 
man  to  act  as  councilman  or,  after  he  is  elected  to  councils, 
engaging  him  to  copy  deeds  or  serve  writs  and  then  to  let  him 
"  throw  in  "  his  services  as  councilman.  Although  this  is  put 
forward  in  apparent  seriousness,  it  is  just  a  bit  thick.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  people  generally  will  be  unable  to  detect  the 
difference  between  their  sending  a  man  to  council  to  represent 
their  interests  or  a  county  mogul  sending  his  man  to  determine 
the  policies  of  the  city. 

It  is  thought  by  some  who  have  studied  closely  the  workings 
of  municipal  legislative  bodies  that  the  charter  committee  could 
have  done  better  than  they  did  in  proposing  a  council  to  be 
elected  by  some  eight  districts.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
method  gives  all  the  representation  to  the  majority  party  and 
nothing  to  the  minority,  however  strong  it  might  be  in  every 
district.  It  was  hoped  by  them  that  the  committee  would 
suggest  a  small  council  elected  at  large  and  by  means  of  a 
scheme  of  proportional  representation  which  would  give  every 
party  and  every  group  a  chance  to  have  representation  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  voting  strength.  But  the  charter  revisionists 
felt  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Philadelphia  for  such 
a  complete  departure  from  old  ways.  Whether  their  judg- 
ment is  good  is,  of  course,  now  a  matter  of  opinion.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  their  proposal  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  present  mode  of  election. 

A  second  feature  of  the  revisionists'  bill  which  will,  if  passed, 
supersede  the  Bullitt  bill,  the  largest  single  piece  of  legislation 
governing  Philadelphia.  This  has  to  do  with  finance.  Prob- 
ably no  phase  of  Philadelphia's  public  affairs  needs  attention 
more.  In  the  first  place,  the  existing  legislation  is  a  hopeless 
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muddle.  Accounting  terms  are  jumbled  together  in  a  way  to 
render  meaningless,  to  a  real  accountant,  provisions  which 
should  be  important  guides  and  safeguards.  Methods  which 
are  crude  and  wasteful  are  prescribed  and  must  be  followed 
willy  nilly.  The  methods  of  estimating  the  revenue  from 
sources  other  than  real  estate  taxes  for  the  coming  year  is 
rather  typical  of  the  whole  batch  of  laws  and  court  decisions 
governing  this  side  of  the  municipal  affairs.  It  is  prescribed 
that  all  the  revenues  from  these  sources  for  the  past  five  years 
are  to  be  added  together  and  divided  by  five.  The  quotient 
is  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year.  This  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  necessary,  or  decided  by  councils  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  running  the  city  and  county  for  the  coming  year,  and 
then  the  tax  rate  is  fixed  at  a  point  which  will  bring  in  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  make  current  income  cover  current  outlay. 
But  the  slips  are  many  betwixt  the  cup  of  revenue  and  the 
lip  of  expense.  In  the  first  place,  the  estimate  of  revenues 
other  than  those  from  real  estate  taxes  may  be  wholly  inac- 
curate. For  instance,  in  the  estimate  for  this  year  went  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  returns  from  liquor  licenses  for  the  last  five 
years,  yet  every  one  knows  that  after  July  i  it  is  most  im- 
probable that  licenses  will  be  granted,  even  in  Philadelphia, 
and  if  they  are,  that  the  revenue  will  flow  into  the  public  treas- 
ury. In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  shave  the 
appropriations  at  budget  time.  Then,  later  in  the  year  when 
the  appropriations  run  out,  it  has  been  customary  to  float  a 
temporary  loan,  which  a  little  later  would  be  refunded  by  a 
long  term  loan.  In  that  way,  councils  for  many  years  evaded 
the  responsibility  of  raising  the  tax  rate,  though  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  borrowed  to  pay  current  expenses.  The  trouble 
with  the  financial  situation  has  been  that  it  is  highly  com- 
plicated and  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  act 
of  appropriating  money  as  the  fundamental  process  in  regulat- 
ing the  city's  financial  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  appro- 
priation of  money  is  not  only  an  antiquated  method  of  con- 
trolling expenditures,  since  it  sets  moneys  aside  for  specific 
purposes  far  in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  may  be  needed, 
but  also  the  act  of  appropriation  itself  is  wholly  without  virtue 
in  sound  financing  because  it  has  no  meaningful  relation  to  the 
bettering  of  impairment  of  the  city's  financial  condition. 

Extravagance  Comes  Home  to  Roost 

IN  meeting  this  situation  the  charter  revisionists  have  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  and  have  drafted  an  act  which  clears  the  ground  of 
a  lot  of  legislative  and  judicial  junk  and  establishes  genuine 
safeguards  of  the  city's  credit  and  forces  out  into  the  open, 
in  simple  understandable  statements,  the  condition  of  the  city's 
finances.  It  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  real  test  of 
financing  is  whether  or  not  it  improves  or  impairs  the  net  worth 
of  the  concern.  Under  this  law  discrepancies  between  revenue 
and  expense  could  not  be  concealed  and  piled  up  in  the  dark, 
for  it  is  provided  that  the  deficit  of  a  given  year  becomes  the 
first  charge  or  lien  on  the  revenue  of  the  succeeding  year.  That 
means  that  extravagance  comes  home  to  roost,  not  several  years 
hence  but  almost  immediately,  and  in  a  way  that  everyone 
can  comprehend.  The  tax  rate  is  brought  into  direct  and  in- 
timate relation  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  an  administration. 
This  proposed  piece  of  legislation  is  probably  the  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  broad  field  of  municipal  advancement 
that  the  labor  of  the  charter  committee  has  brought  forth,  for 
in  every  large  city  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  its  finan- 
cial methods.  In  the  committee's  other  measures  the  effort  is 
largely  directed  toward  bringing  Philadelphia  abreast  of  at 
least  some  other  cities.  But  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would 
put  her  far  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the  United  States. 


To  put  an  end  to  the  political  activity  of  office  holders — now 
supposedly  prohibited  by  law — and  to  prevent  the  levying  of 
political  assessments  upon  public  employes,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  instead  of  lodging  the  enforcement  with  the  of- 
fending employe's  superior  officer,  as  the  present  law  provides, 
any  interested  citizen  may  bring  action  in  the  courts.  These 
are  empowered  to  restrain  payment  of  compensation  to 
an  official  soliciting  or  paying  an  assessment  and  to  issue  a  writ 
of  mandamus  compelling  his  dismissal.  Violation  of  the  act 
is  also  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both.  The  old  corrupt  practices  act  has  been  inef- 
fective because  most  violations  occur  at  the  behest  of  the 
superior  officer  to  whom  it  committed  the  initiative  for 
enforcement. 

Teeth  for  the  Civil  Service  Law 

THE  carrying  out  of  the  civil  service  laws  has  from  time 
to  time  suffered  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  civil 
service  commissioners  are  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  as  such 
are  loath  to  stand  in  his  way  when  he  decides  that  political 
expediency  demands  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  certain 
employes.  The  charter  revisionists  would  have  the  council  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  appoint  the  one  civil  service  commis- 
sioner to  supersede  the  present  commission  of  three  members. 
Going  along  with  this  provision  is  another  which  places  county 
employes  under  civil  service  and  makes  the  commissioner  pro- 
vided by  the  city  responsible  for  its  enforcement.  As  the  city 
and  county  are  coextensive,  there  is  no  sensible  reason  why- 
county  employes  should  not  long  ago  have  been  thus  chosen  and 
protected  from  political  manipulation.  The  reason — not  sensi- 
ble— is  that  the  politicians  would  not  have  it  so. 

To  shorten  the  overloaded  ballot,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
appointive  by  the  mayor  the  office  of  city  solicitor  now  elected 
with  the  mayor  every  four  years.  This  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  letting  the  mayor  select  and  be  responsible  for  a  man 
to  fill  this  office  upon  which  a  large  measure  of  the  success  of 
his  administration  depends.  The  receiver  of  taxes  is  also  re- 
moved from  the  elective  class.  As  the  city  has  a  treasurer  who 
is  now  the  receiver  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tax 
moneys,  it  is  thought  that  he  could  expand  his  office  a  little 
more  and  receive  the  rest  as  well  as  take  care  of  all  the  funds. 
Few  politicians  take  to  the  idea  of  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  offices,  but  perhaps  the  citizens  will  see  the  point. 

The  Mayor's  departments  also  come  in  for  some  proposed 
changes.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Philadelphia  is  one  of  those 
cities  which  combine  health  and  charities  into  one  department. 
So  far  as  anyone  ever  could  detect,  there  never  was  between 
these  two  municipal  activities  any  natural  affinity  which  would 
make  their  union  happy.  With  the  growing  health  depart- 
ment there  is  work  aplenty  in  it  for  one  member  of  the  mayor's 
cabinet.  In  place  of  the  old  bureau  of  charities  and  a  bureau 
of  correction  now  in  the  Department  of  Safety,  the  new  law 
would  provide  for  a  department  of  public  welfare  to  which 
also  would  be  assigned  the  administration  of  the  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  now  under  a  board  of  recreation  and  ot 
public  baths.  The  law  would  also  permit  this  new  depart- 
ment to  have  jurisdiction  over  "such  other  matters  affecting  the 
public  welfare  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance." 

There  has  been  much  confusion  for  a  number  of  years  as 
to  the  services  of  a  city  architect.  It  may  be  recalled  that  tin- 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Health  and  Charities  once  had 
wished  on  it  by  ordinance  as  its  architect  "  in  perpetuity  "  one 
Phillip  Johnson,  a  relative  of  the  powerful  politician  of  a 
bygone  day.  Long  after  the  sponsor  had  departed  from  the 
political  arena,  the  protege  remained  and  has  at  times  proven 
a  veritable  little  old  man  of  the  sea.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
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lie  Works  has  employed  an  architect,  but  there  has  been  more 
or  less  uncertainty  as  to  his  functions.  The  revisionists  would 
clarify  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  office,  would  attach  it  to 
the  mayor's  department  and  would  fill  it  by  means  of  civil 
service  tests. 

The  purchasing  for  the  city  departments  has  for  some  years 
been  centralized  in  a  department  of  supplies,  the  director  of 
which  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the 
mayor's  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  demote  the  department  to 
the  status  of  a  bureau  in  the  mayor's  department  and,  instead 
of  a  director,  to  have  a  "  purchasing  agent  "  not  in  the  cabinet, 
who  would  officiate  not  only  for  the  city  but  for  the  county  de- 
partments as  well.  At  present  the  latter  offices  buy  when 
and  where  they  please  and  pay  what  their  vendor  friends  ask. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  contracts.  On  this 
the  charter  revisionists  are  primed.  Under  existing  laws  the 
city  is  compelled  to  have  certain  services,  notably  street  clean- 
ing, paving  and  repairing,  garbage  and  waste  collection  and 
disposal,  done  by  contract.  It  cannot  undertake  any  of  these 
activities  directly.  Furthermore,  the  contracts  can  be  made 

;Only  for  one  year  at  a  time.  The  result  of  this  combination 
of  restrictions  is  that  a  few  contractors  are  given  the  whip  hand 
over  the  city.  Because  the  term  of  the  contract  is  so  short, 
outside  competition  is  put  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  especially 
in  those  services  which  require  a  considerable  initial  outlay  for 
plant.  Then,  too,  once  a  contractor  is  entrenched  in  politics 
and  has  a  give-and-take  relation  with  the  administration,  he 
can  underbid  other  contractors,  not  so  situated,  because  he 
can  count  on  a  lenient  inspection  of  his  work.  For  services 
like  street  cleaning  and  garbage  removal,  which  leave  no  perma- 
ment  monument,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  citizens  to  check 
performance  against  specification,  and  the  contractor  gets  away 
with  it  every  time.  The  service  has  been  very  poor  in  certain 
sections  of  the  city.  In  general,  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
game  the  Philadelphia  politicians  have  been  playing  for  many 
years.  The  service  is  cheap — Philadelphia's  tax  rate  is  low 
compared  with  other  cities — but  the  value  received  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be  for  the  price.  Having  maneuvered  them- 
selves into  this  position,  the  contractors  are  as  hard  to  show 
up  as  are  merchants  who  sell  inferior  goods  at  fair  prices. 
The  great  body  of  tax  payers  regard  taxes  as  an  unmitigated 
burden  anyhow,  so  they  listen  sympathetically  to  those  who 
promise  the  lowest  rate. 

In  order  to  extricate  the  city  from  this  heads-I-win,  tails- 
you-lose  position,  there  is  now  urged  a  law  which  will  leave 
the  city  free  to  do  its  paving,  repairing  and  cleaning  of  streets, 
to  collect  the  ashes,  waste,  rubbish  and  garbage,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  these  and  of  the  street  sweepings.  For  all  of  these 


activities  except  paving,  the  city  is  required  to  do  the  work  it- 
self unless  three-fourths  of  the  council  and  the  mayor  author- 
ize the  operating  department  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  have 
the  work  done.  The  proviso  is  intended  to  cover  cases  of  great 
emergency  when  the  city  might  be  unable  to  carry  through  the 
operation.  When  contracts  are  made,  the  term  may  extend 
longer  than  a  year,  but  in  every  such  long  term  contract  there 
is  to  be  a  clause  which  will  permit  the  city  at  any  time  after 
three  years  to  terminate  the  relation  if  it  sees  fit  without  any 
form  of  reimbursement  to  the  contractor  except  for  the  "  loss 
on  equipment  or  construction  especially  purchased  or  erected 
by  the  contractor  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
the  city."  Many  people  are  watching  eagerly  to  see  how  the 
contractors  will  parry  this  frontal  attack.  For  many  men 
it  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  be  called  upon  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  continue  to  force  the  city  to  buy  their  services. 
But  the  contractors  of  Philadelphia,  no  matter  whether  of  the 
Vare  or  the  Penrose  stamp,  have  never  been  famous  for  deli- 
cacy in  vending  their  wares. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  proposed  by  the  charter  revision- 
ists outlined  above  would  by  no  means  clean  up  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  city  government,  but  they  would  let  in  the 
light  and  would  knock  off  some  of  the  more  disabling  of  the 
fetters  which  now  bind  it  so  hopelessly.  The  success  of  the 
campaign  depends,  as  usual,  upon  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  legislative  body.  This  the  revisionists  are  actively 
trying  to  focus  through  publicity,  meetings,  distribution  of  edu- 
cational material  and  similar  devices.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
are  helping,  others  deftly  obstructing  without  openly  opposing. 

So  far,  it  has  been  a  good,  clean  fight  and  one  which  should 
add  considerable  zest  to  Philadelphia's  public  life.  The  re- 
visionists are  bound  to  win,  sooner  or  later.  They  have  made 
a  long  stride  forward  in  deciding  what  they  want  and  in 
getting  their  proposed  measures  in  shape  for  action.  But  for 
the  politicians  it  is  as  Senator  Penrose  said  to  the  suffragists 
when  they  told  him  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
inevitable,  "  So  is  death,  but  one  doesn't  hurry  its  arrival." 
Probably  they  will  try  to  postpone  action  on  these  charter 
measures  which  mean  death  or  at  least  a  degree  of  invalidism 
to  many  phases  of  the  city's  enslavement.  They  should  mean, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  new  freedom  in  those  matters  of  social 
concern  and  improvement — housing,  health,  charities,  put'- 
lic  welfare,  city  planning — which  had  been  sacrificed  not 
because  Philadelphia  has  been  unaroused  to  these  needs,  or 
because  she  has  lacked  broad-guage  civic  leaders  and  good, 
clean  political  reformers,  but  because  her  old  municipal 
mechanisms  short-circuited  both  her  discontent  and  her 
determination. 


THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 

Mary  Siegrist  in  the  New  York  Times 


LO,  Joseph  dreams  his  dream  again, 
And  Joan  leads  her  armies  in  the  night, 
And  somewhere  near,  the  Master  from  His  cross 
Lifts  His  hurt  hands  and  heals  the  world  again! 
For  from  the  great  red  welter  of  the  world, 
Out  from  the  tides  of  its  red  suffering 
Comes  the  slow  sunrise  of  the  ancient  dream — 
Is  flung  the  glory  of  its  bright  imagining. 
See  how  it  breaks  in  beauty  on  the  world, 
Shivers  and  shudders  on  its  trembling  way — 
Shivers  and  waits  and  trembles  to  be  born !     .      .      . 


America,  young  daughter  of  the  gods,  swing  out, 
Strong  in  the  beauty  of  virginity, 
Fearless  in  thine  unquestioned  leadership, 
And  hold  the  taper  to  the  nations'  torch, 
And  light  the  hearthfires  of  the  halls  of  home. 
Thine  must  it  be  to  break  an  unpathed  way, 
To  lift  the  torch  for  world's  in-brothering — 
To  bring  to  birth  this  child  of  all  the  earth, 
Formed  of  the  marriage  of  all  nations  ; 
Else  shall  we  go,  the  head  upon  the  breast, 
A  Cain  without  a  country,  a  Judas  at  the  board ! 


The  Health  Game 

A  Contest  in   Which  the  Government  Plays 

By  Lucy  Oppen 


IN  the  maze  of  reconstruction  work  and  plans  for  work 
which  confront  us,  one  need  stands  out  with  clearness, 
unquestioned  and  unmistakable — the  need  for  improving 
the  physical  stamina  of  the  rising  generation.  The  facts 
of  the  draft  revelations  are  too  well  known,  are  seared  too 
deeply  into  our  minds  and  consciences,  to  need  repetition.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known,  however,  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  school  children  of  the  country  exactly  parallels  the  con- 
dition of  our  young  men.  So  indifferent  have  we  been  to 
the  health  of  our  children  that  no  exact  figures  are  available. 
The  most  competent  authorities,  however,  estimate  that  of 
the  21,000,000  school  children  in  this  country,  '5,000,000, 
or  75  per  cent,  are  handicapped  by  some  physical  defect  that 
interferes  with  their  normal  development.  Of  these  handi- 
capped children  there  is  a  large  group,  estimated  at  possibly 
6,000,000,  in  such  bad  physical  condition  and  so  decidedly  be- 
low the  normal  standard  of  weight  for  their  age  and  height, 
that  their  condition  demands  immediate  recognition  and  atten- 
tion. Every  member  of  this  great  group,  which  constitutes  the 
class  of  "  malnourished  "  children,  is  suffering  not  merely  from 
one,  but  from  many  physical  defects. 

Malnutrition  is  a  definite  departure  from  health  and  should 
be  recognized  as  much  as  tuberculosis.  It  has  certain  definite 
causes  and  definite  after-effects.  Moreover,  some  of  these  after- 
effects can  never  be  entirely  overcome.  An  adult  may  be  un- 
derfed for  a  long  period  without  any  serious  result;  but  the 
child  who  suffers  from  serious  malnutrition  may  never  become 
so  strong  and  capable  as  he  might  have.  Malnutrition,  com- 
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mon  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  caused  by  pampering  and  over- 
stimulation  as  well  as  poverty,  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
preventable  and  curable.  Its  detection  requires  no  expert  med- 
ical knowledge  nor  careful  microscopic  examination — the 
weight  of  the  child  and  his  rate  of  gain  usually  tell  the  story. 
While  in  a  well-regulated  family  the  baby  is  regularly  weighed, 
and  great  is  the  concern  if  he  does  not  gain  his  standard  four 
ounces  each  week,  we  have  allowed  the  school  child  to  go  with 
little  or  no  attention  in  this  regard.  Yet  every  child  who  is 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  underweight  for  his  height  may  be 
classed  as  a  malnourished  or  undernourished  child.  Such  a 
child  is  usually  pale  and  anemic,  inattentive,  listless  in  his 
studies  and  disinclined  to  run  and  play.  He  is  easily  fatigued, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  and  often  retarded  in  his  school 
work.  He  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease,  always  catching 
whatever  disease  happens  to  be  making  rounds.  His  muscles 
are  soft  and  flabby. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  must  be  done.  The  only 
questions  are:  What  must  be  done  first?  and  How  shall  we 
do  it? 

The  time  has  passed  when  social  workers,  parents,  and 
people  in  general,  can  lean  comfortably  back  and  throw  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  nation's  children  on  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  The  present-day  note  in  medicine  is  preven- 
tion, rather  than  correction  or  cure.  Child  health  is  a  matter 
not  of  medication,  but  of  hygiene;  its  fundamental  principles 
and  facts  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
settlement  workers,  probation  officers,  attendance  officers, 
school  nurses,  recreation  leaders,  and  those  who  work  with 
children.  Workers  without  this  health  training  almost  in- 
variably make  the  mistake  of  ascribing  moral  values  where 
they  should  be  searching  for  physical  causes.  Search  for  the 
physical  cause  in  the  case  should  be  the  first  thought  of  every 
social  worker  dealing  with  children.  There  has  been  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  health  side  of  most  social  work  in  the  past. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  been  brought 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  for  some  sex  offense  or  aberration. 
The  probation  officer,  however  conscientious,  cannot  accom- 
plish much  by  means  of  exhortation  directed  at  the  child  and 
threats  directed  at  the  parents.  It  may  be  that  what  is  needed 
is  not  a  magnifying  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  but  a  simple 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officer  of  the  fact 
that  failure  to  keep  the  body  clean  may  result  in  an  abnormal 
sex  stimulation.  What  the  child  most  likely  needs  is  not  ser- 
monizing, but  rather  some  guidance  in  hygienic  living,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  cleanliness.  In  order  to  be  able  to  give  in- 
telligent care  to  that  particular  case  of  delinquency  the  proba- 
tion officer  must  understand  both  the  principles  and  facts  of 
child  hygiene.  Furthermore  he  must  be  able  to  correlate  other 
influences  in  the  child's  life  which  bear  on  the  case:  He  should 
be  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of,  let  us  say,  a  trained  play 
leader,  who  understands  the  influence  of  adequate  outdoor 
exercise  and  free  play  on  the  developing  sex  impulses;  of  a 
school  dietitian — not  merely  a  "  test  tube  dietitian,"  but  one 
who  actually  understands  the  physical  needs  of  children,  who 
will  be  able  to  guide  the  child  in  his  choice  of  school  luncheons, 
and  who  will  be  able  to  instruct  and  guide  the  child's  mother 
in  what  the  child  should  eat  in  order  to  avoid  constipation  and 
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the  attendant  sex  stimulation  which  is  working  havoc  in  the 
child's  life.  And  not  one  of  these  workers — the  probation  of- 
ficer, the  play  leader  or  the  school  dietitian — is  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  case  unless  he  has  had  a  thorough  grounding,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  child  hygiene. 

Or  take  the  case  of  an  attendance  officer.  In  many  towns 
the  attendance  officer  is  still  simply  a  school  policeman  assigned 
to  a  special  kind  of  police  duty — forcing  recalcitrant  children 
into  school.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  ab- 
sences from  school  in  a  congested  immigrant  section  of  a  great 
city  were  found  to  be  caused  by  illness,  either  that  of  the  pupil 
himself  or  of  members  of  his  family,  no  further  argument 
should  be  required  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  health  work  for  attendance  officers.  In  fact,  the  good 
results  which  have  been  obtained  when  a  graduate  nurse  has 
been  appointed  attendance  officer,  would  indicate  that  train- 
ing in  health  work  is  not  simply  desirable,  but  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  this  field. 

As  for  charity  organization  workers,  practically  all  case 
workers  now  carefully  note  down  and  strive  to  have  corrected 
any  obvious  physical  defects  of  children  in  their  charge.  Case 
workers  also  expend  much  conscientious  care  in  making  up 
food  budgets  and  in  figuring  out  the  proper  amount  of  nutritive 
material  required  by  the  children  of  given  ages.  Yet  how  many 
case  workers  realize  the  importance  of  weighing  their  small 
charges  once  a  month  to  find  out  whether  this  food  is  being 
assimilated,  or  whether  perhaps  hidden  physical  defects,  or 
wrong  habits  of  life  may  be  interfering  with  such  assimilation? 
Moreover,  how  many  realize  that  the  undernourished  child 
like  the  typhoid  convalescent,  requires  a  far  higher  daily  allow- 
ance of  food  than  the  ration  normally  assigned  for  his  age, 
in  order  to  put  on  the  extra  pounds  he  needs  to  gain? 

The  whole  situation  points  to  the  need  of  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. The  Child  Health  Organization  with  its  amazing  rec- 
ord of  achievement,  though  in  existence  less  than  a  year,  is  a 
good,  concrete  example  of  one  way  of  attacking  the  problem. 
Had  the  need  not  been  so  obvious  and  so  widely  acknowledged, 
the  response  could  not  have  been  so  immediate  and  far-reach- 
ing. The  organization  stands  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time  when  a  few  earnest  people  are 
gathered  together  in  the  name  of  a  cause  that  expresses  a 
great  popular  need.  Less  than  a  year  ago  a  group  of  physic- 
ians— all  of  them  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  children — being 
moved  by  a  desire  for  home  service  during  the  war,  organized 
a  committee  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  children  then  being  jeopardized  by  war 
conditions.  A  few  weeks'  study  made  it  clear  that  the  war- 
time problem  as  related  to  children  was  so  broad  and  urgent 
that  it  was  desirable  to  form  a  larger  organization  in  which 
educators  and  laymen,  as  well  as  physicians,  might  have  a  part. 
Accordingly,  the  Child  Health  Organization  was  formed, 
with  the  following  proposed  lines  of  activity : 

To  teach  health  habits  to  children,  and  to  secure  adequate  health 
examinations  and  health  records  for  all  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country. 

To  consider  the  urgent  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school 
children. 

To  safeguard  the  health  of  children  in  industry. 

To  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  securing  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  legislation  in  these  matters. 

With  the  multitude  of  new  organizations  constantly  coming 
into  existence,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  add  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent one.  Since  the  health  of  the  child  in  industry  has  for 
some  time  been  an  intimate  concern  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  it  seemed  wise  to  affiliate  with  that  body; 
and  because  in  the  minds  of  the  organizers  of  this  movement 
health  is  largely  a  matter  of  education,  the  aid  was  sought  of 
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such  well  known  educators  as  John  Dewey,  William  Wirt, 
John  H.  Finley,  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  a  number  of  others. 
One  of  the  first  principles  on  which  the  organization  based 
its  work  was  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be  as  healthy  as 
present  knowledge  can  make  him.  In  matters  of  child  health, 
it  seemed  time  to  stop  academic  discussion,  and  get  to  work. 
There  are  certain  health  essentials  for  children  which  all  med- 
ical men  are  agreed  on,  and  which  are  largely  disregarded  by 
the  public.  These  the  Child  Health  Organization  decided  to 
teach.  Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  get  the  best  medical 
opinions  available,  to  pool  these  opinions,  and  then  get  to  work 
on  the  irreducible  minimum.  Active  in  this  work  were  such 
well  known  men  as  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Dr.  Henry  Dwight 
Chapin,  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  and  Dr.  William  P.  Emerson 
of  Boston.  The  latter's  careful,  painstaking  work  with  mal- 
nourished children  covers  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years,  and 
has  demonstrated  unmistakably  that  almost  all  malnourished 
children  can  be  brought  up  to  normal  within  a  surprisingly 
short  time  by  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  observance 
of  certain  simple  rules  of  hygiene  and  right  living.  The  health 
essentials  for  children  are,  after  all,  very  simple.  As  the 
science  of  dietetics  to  a  large  extent  merely  confirms  and  ex- 
plains the  why  of  the  best  methods  in  popular  use,  so  medical 
science  to  a  large  extent  merely  confirms  the  best  usage  in  child- 
breeding — the  sort  of  daily  routine  which  the  English  child  of 
the  "  good  social  standing "  indicated  in  the  Dumfermline 
nutrition  scale  gets  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  which  the  Amer- 
ican child,  pampered  and  willful  as  he  is  likely  to  be,  often 
fails  to  have. 
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After  the  undebatable  health  essentials  had  been  decided 
upon,  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  interpret  these  to  the  people, 
and  to  do  so  in  such  plain  and  unmistakable  language  that 
not  only  legislators  and  educators,  but  the  children  themselves 
could  read  and  understand  them  and  be  moved  to  action. 

Since  health  itself  is  positive  rather  than  negative,  so  health 
teaching  must  be  positive  and  appealing.  The  children  must 
be  made  to  take  in  their  physical  development  the  same  pride 
and  joy  as  does  the  athlete  in  training.  In  order  to  arouse 
the  right  sort  of  interest  in  children,  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization emphasized  the  game  spirit  in  gaining  weight.  The 
child  whose  monthly  rate  of  gain  is  below  normal  is  losing 
points  in  the  Game  of  Health.  He  easily  understands  that 
in  order  to  win  a  game  he  must  observe  its  rules.  The  rules 
of  the  Game  of  Health  are: 

Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or  tea; 
Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day; 
Eating  some  vegetables  or   fruit  every  day; 
A  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week; 
Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day; 
A  bowel  movement  every  morning; 
Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors; 
Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

Since  the  group  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  competition  are  such 
potent  factors  in  lending  zest  to  the  game,  the  organization 
has  developed  the  Class  Room  Weight  Record,  designed  to 
be  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom,  a  device  which  proves 
an  incentive  to  the  children  who  are  below  par.  It  is  through 
the  public  schools  of  the  country  that  children  can  be  best  in- 
fluenced. Affiliation  was  effected  with  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Education.  The  product  of  the  organization's  experience  is 
handed  over  to  the  government,  and  several  of  their  publica- 
tions are  now  being  issued  by  the  bureau  free  of  charge.  Sally 
Lucas  Jean,  field  director  of  the  Health  Organization,  has  been 
appointed  specialist  in  health  education  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Five  important  points  in  the  program  now  being  pushed 
largely  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  as  follows : 

_  1.  That  weighing  scales  be  placed  in  every  school  in  the  country, 
either  through  public  or  private  agencies ; 

2.  That   the   pupil's    regular    report   card,    which    is   taken    home 


is  for  Height, 
be  as  tall  as  you  can, 
Weight  up  to  Height 
makes  a  healthy  strong  Man. 


monthly,  include  a  record  of  the  child's  progress  in  weight  as  well 
as  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  deportment,  etc.; 

3.  That  time  be  given  in  the  school  program  for  a  daily  lesson  in 
health,  of  such  character  that  children  will  be  inspired  to  practise 
the  laws  of  health,  not  merely  to  memorize  them; 

4.  That  the  hot  school  lunch  be  included  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  program  in   rural  communities  as  well  as  in  cities.     It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  children  in  groups  can  be  taught  good  food 
habits,  especially  when  competing  in  the  class  room  for  excellence 
in  weight.     The  hot  school   lunch  will   make   not  only  for   health, 
but,    if   sensibly  carried   out,    especially   in   the   rural   schools,   will 
encourage  a  family  feeling; 

5.  That   all  normal  schools   in   the  country  provide  practical   in- 
struction and  training  in  child  health. 

The  response  to  this  simple  concrete  program  shows  clearly 
the  growing  impatience  with  long-winded  discussions  on  the 
best  way  to  split  a  hair,  and  that  people  in  general,  professional 
as  well  as  lay,  long  to  be  told  with  authority  a  few  simple, 
definite  things  actually  to  do.  The  results  have  been  start- 
ling even  to  the  most  optimistic  members  of  the  organization. 
It  did  not  press  its  services  or  ideas,  but  gave  rather  to  him 
who  asked.  The  first  modest  edition  of  the  Class  Room 
Weight  Record  and  the  Teachers'  Service  Booklet  were  dis- 
tributed personally,  largely  in  connection  with  lectures  by  the 
director  of  field  work  and  to  visitors  who  called  at  the  office. 
Then,  following  an  address  and  distribution  of  literature  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
there  came  from  all  over  the  country  requests  for  material 
and  suggestions — from  an  isolated  school  teacher  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Idaho ;  from  a  nurse  in  a  mining  camp  in  New  Mex- 
ico; from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  a  west- 
ern city,  who  wished  to  put  the  Class  Room  Weight  Record 
into  every  schoolroom  of  his  city.  Several  states  asked  per- 
mission to  have  copies  printed  by  the  state  printing  presses  for 
use  in  their  schools.  Even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States  proper — from  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  from 
France,  Italy,  Brazil,  Switzerland  and  from  far-away  Japan, 
came  requests  for  help  and  expressions  of  interest  and 
encouragement. 

During  its  first  six  months,  the  organization  reached  by 
word  of  mouth  approximately  5,000  people,  through  lectures 
delivered  by  members  of  both  the  committee  and  the  staff. 
In  addition  there  were  about  300  office  conferences,  approxi- 

From  the  Child  Health  Alphabet 


is  for  Gaining, 
as  every  Child  could; 
A  half  pound  a  Month 
is  the  least  that  he  should. 


is  for  Iron 

in  Spinach  and  Eggs, 
Builds  Red  Blood  and  Sinews 
for  strong  Arms  and  Legs. 
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mately  2,000  letters  written,  and  over  51,000  copies  of  vari- 
ous publications  distributed.  The  value  of  this  intensive  in- 
dividual work  with  which  the  campaign  was  begun,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  forms  the  foundation  for  the  large  scale 
operation  of  the  past  three  months  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  When  the  medical  and  educational  experts  of  the 
Child  Health  Organization  have  perfected  a  plan  or  method 
and  tested  its  practicability,  the  final  product  is  handed  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  federal  government  prints 
and  distributes  at  its  own  expense  such  of  this  material  as  may 
seem  advisable.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner  of  education, 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  superintendents  of  education  of 
the  various  states  asking  them  to  cooperate  in  the  program  of 
health  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  offering  to  supply  the 
Class  Room  Weight  Record  and  the  Teachers'  Service  Book- 
let to  every  teacher  in  the  state.  Within  six  weeks  the  super- 
intendents of  twenty-five  states  have  replied  asking  for  this 
service,  and  already  600,000  of  each  of  the  publications  men- 
tioned have  been  printed  and  are  being  sent  out. 

The  response  of  the  mothers  of  the  country  has  been  phe- 
nomenal.    The  General   Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 


been  interested  from  the  first  and  has  given  the  program  gen- 
erous support  through  Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  chairman  of  the 
Health  Section.  The  Council  of  National  Defense,  through 
the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Women's  Committee, 
circulated  the  material  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  and 
inaugurated  the  program  in  many  states.  The  American 
Red  Cross  in  its  Teachers'  Manual  has  given  the  movement 
valuable  support,  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  also  given  valued  coopera- 
tion. At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  to  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City  next  June,  the  Child  Health  Organization 
will  have  charge  of  one  section  of  the  Children's  Division  on 
the  subject  of  health. 

It  was  about  nine  months  ago  that  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization came  into  being  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing scientific  opinion  regarding  the  facts  of  child  health,  in- 
terpreting them  to  the  public  and  making  them  a  dynamic 
force  in  'social  life.  An  efficient  beginning,  at  least,  has  been 
made.  The  methods  which  have  been  used  may  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  other  social  service  organiza- 
tions, whose  object  is  action  rather  than  academic  discussion. 


The  Whitley  Councils 

[The  First  of  Three  Articles] 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


ONLY  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  wrote 
to  me  that  it  was  either  a  share  in  management  of 
industry  for  the  workers  or  Armageddon.  Al- 
ready the  Whitley  councils  are  spreading  at  an  amazing  rate 
through  British  industry.  Recently,  on  February  20,  Whitley 
councils  were  accepted  by  the  government  department  and  a 
provisional  committee  was  set  up  to  provide  machinery  to  put 
the  scheme  into  operation.  This  committee  consists  of  twenty 
members,  representing  engineering,  shipbuilding,  building,  mis- 
cellaneous and  general  labor  trades,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Treasury,  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Ministry  of  Munitions,  Air 
Ministry,  Office  of  Works,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  in 
drafting  departmental  and  trade  joint  councils.  This  meets 
the  criticism  that  the  government  in  accepting  and  advocating 
Whitley  councils  was  unable  to  swallow  its  own  medicine. 
Sir  Robert  Home,  minister  of  labor,  said: 

The  keynote  to  the  Whitley  scheme  is  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
best  possible  harmony  between  the  managing  side  of  the  business 
and  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  business.  The  way  by  which 
that  is  to  be  obtained  is  by  giving  the  work  people  a  far  greater  share 
than  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past  in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  government  is 
whole-heartedly  supporting  this  principle  and  that  we  agree  that  it 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  most  complete  fashion  in  all  the  shops 
and  yards  for  which  the  government  is  responsible.  Wherever  the 
government  is  in  the  position  of  employers  they  are  agreed  that  this 
principle  which  gives  the  workman  a  share  in  the  management  shall 
be  carried  out. 

The  government  has  now  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
twenty-four  joint  industrial  councils,  in  twenty-four  trades. 
Eighteen  more  trades  are  now  drafting  constitutions  for  joint 
industrial  councils.  The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  first 
nineteen  councils :  bread-baking  and  flour  confectionery ;  me- 
tallic bedstead;  bobbin  and  shuttle;  building;  chemical;  china 
clay;  furniture;  gold,  silver,  horological  and  allied;  hosiery; 
Scottish  hosiery;  made-up  leather  goods;  match;  paint,  color 
and  varnish;  pottery;  rubber;  sawmilling;  silk;  vehicle; 
woolen  arjd  worsted. 


The  J.  I.  C.  (as  they  are  called)  are  doing  admirable  work 
in  relation  to  demobilization.  The  made-up  leather  goods 
council  is  represented  on  the  leather  council  established 
under  the  War  Office  for  the  control  of  raw  material.  This 
represents  one  more  trade,  added  to  woolen  and  to  cotton, 
which  has  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  allo- 
cation of  raw  material  and  so  of  entering  on  a  second  step  in 
self-government — the  first  step  being  the  control  of  the  in- 
dustrial process  inside  the  factory.  A  deputation  from  the 
council  of  the  furniture  trade  has  obtained  an  agreement  from 
the  government  controller  of  timber  supplies  that  the  coun- 
cil's rationing  committee  shall  be  the  sole  consultative  com- 
mittee to  the  government  department  on  matters  relating  to 
timber  supplies  for  the  trade.  The  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee of  the  bread-baking  and  flour  confectionery  industry 
is  dealing  with  the  grading  and  classification  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  industry. 

The  sawmilling  council  has  established  a  working  week  of 
forty-seven  hours,  with  no  reduction  of  wages,  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers.  This  agreement  stands  for  four  months. 
The  bobbin  and  shuttle-making  council  has  fixed  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  for  men  and  women  and  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
has  also  fixed  overtime  rates.  Inside  the  silk  industry,  two 
disputes  have  recently  come  up  in  which  the  council  has  been 
able  to  work  out  a  solution  without  a  stopping  of  work. 

The  government  has  worked  out  certain  important  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  J.  I.  C.  One 
of  them  relates  to  voting  and  states:  "  No  resolution  shall  be 
regarded  as  carried  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  present  on  each  side  of  the  council." 
Another  suggestion  relates  to  finance  and  says :  "  The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  council  shall  be  met  in  equal 
proportions  by  the  associations  and  trade  unions  represented." 

The  relation  of  the  J.  I.  C.  to  the  government  is  immensely 
important,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  Ministry  of  T/abor  are 
as  follows: 
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It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  intimate  and  continuous  touch 
between  the  industrial  councils  and  the  various  government  depart- 
ments interested,  not  only  to  secure  prompt  attention  from  the  right 
officials,  but  also  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  other  councils  are 
doing.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  government,  set  up  a  special  section  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial councils.  Where  any  industrial  council  so  desires,  a  civil 
servant  with  the  necessary  experience  will  be  assigned  the  duties 
of  liaison  officer  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  He  will  act  only  as  and 
when  required  and  in  a  purely  advisory  and  consultative  capacity, 
and  will  be  available  when  desired  for  any  meetings  of  the  council. 
By  this  means  similarity  of  method  and  continuity  of  policy  in  the 
various  industrial  councils  will  be  assured,  and  the  experience  and 
proposals  of  one  council  will  be  available  for  all  the  others. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Whitley  reports  call  for  a 
triple  organization  of  J.  I.  C.,  district  councils,  and  works 
committees.  Progress  has  been  made  in  setting  up  both  dis- 
trict councils  and  works  committees.  The  baking  council  has 
set  up  several  district  councils.  The  silk  council  has  adopted 
a  draft  constitution  for  district  councils.  The  Scottish  ho- 
siery council  has  recommended  that  five  district  councils  be 
formed.  A  special  committee  of  the  Scottish  woolen  and 
worsted  council  has  agreed  upon  the  functions  and  suggested 
the  areas  of  district  councils.  Other  councils  which  are  now 
at  work  forming  district  councils  are  bobbin  and  shuttle 
making,  made-up  leather  goods,  paint,  color  and  varnish,  and 
sawmilling. 

The  main  functions  of  district  councils,  as  the  government 
sees  them,  are:  to  consider  matters  referred  to  them  by  the 
J.  I.  C.,  to  make  representations  to  the  J.  I.  C.,  to  take  execu- 
tive action  with  regard  to  matters  that  affect  only  their  particu- 
lar district,  to  consider  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions, 
the  coordination  of  local  workshop  practice,  and  other  co- 
ordinated functions.  The  functions  and  constitution  of  dis- 
trict councils  shall  be  submitted  to  the  J.  I.  C.  for  approval. 
Any  communications  addressed  to  government  departments 
must  not  be  sent  direct  but  through  the  J.  I.  C.  This  is  all 
in  line  with  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Whitley  report, 
that  the  constitution  and  functions,  not  only  of  the  J.  I.  C. 
but  also  of  the  district  council,  shall  be  left  to  be  determined 
by  the  industries  themselves.  This  means  that  the  district 
councils  shall  be  representative  of  the  trade  unions  and  of 
employers'  associations,  and  shall  be  created  out  of  existing 
machinery  in  the  various  trades. 

The  third  body  in  the  triple  organization  of  the  Whitley 


scheme  is  the  works  committee.  The  formation  of  works 
committees  is  now  being  considered  by  the  councils  of  the 
furniture,  rubber  manufacturing,  saw-milling,  Scottish  ho- 
siery, and  other  industries.  The  works  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  workpeople  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  management  in  the  given  factory.  The  number 
of  workers'  representatives  will  vary  from  five  to  twelve,  and 
should  be  trade  union  members.  The  government  states: 

In  particular  factories,  where  the  workmen  are  not  strongly  or- 
ganized, or  where  the  functions  of  the  works  committee  are  such 
as  to  require  the  presence  of  workers  who  are  not  organized,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  principle  laid  down 
above.  In  these  circumstances  however,  the  shop  stewards,  or  other 
trade  union  representatives  in  the  works,  should  be  consulted  on  all 
questions  affecting  district  or  national  agreements. 

The  representation  should  normally  be  on  the  basis  of  de- 
partments in  the  factory.  The  works  committee  shall  not  have 
any  power  to  come  to  an  agreement  inconsistent  with  the 
powers  or  decisions  of  the  district  or  national  council,  or  with 
any  agreement  between  a  trade  union  and  the  employers' 
association.  Further,  any  agreement  come  to  by  a  works 
committee  may  at  any  time  be  superseded  by  the  district  coun- 
cil or  the  J.  I.  C.,  or  by  agreement  between  a  trade  union 
and  the  employers'  association. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Whitley  scheme  as  applied  in  well-organized  trades 
to  joint  standing  industrial  councils,  their  district  councils  and 
their  works  committees.  But  the  Whitley  scheme  called  not 
only  for  joint  standing  industrial  councils  to  be  established 
in  those  industries  in  which  both  the  employers  and  the  work- 
people are  well  organized.  It  called  also  for  interim  indus- 
trial reconstruction  committees  to  be  set  up  in  less  well- 
organized  industries.  And  it  called  for  trade  boards  for  the 
determination  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  industries  that 
are  badly  organized  and  where  the  rates  of  pay  are  such  as 
to  require  betterment  through  government  action.  The  gov- 
ernment has  set  up  interim  industrial  reconstruction  com- 
mittees in  thirty-five  trades.  These  instruments  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  industry,  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation tell  me,  are  the  most  important  items  in  the  present 
reconstruction  program.  Much  of  the  reconstruction  here  is 
still  paper  program,  but  in  self-government  we  have  actual  ex- 
periments already  under  way. 


Shop  Committees  in  Action 

By  William  Leavitt  Stoddard 


SHOP  COMMITTEES  are  in  action  in  the  United 
States,  though  the  current  popular  impression  is  that 
England  is  not  only  the  source  of  the  works  or  shop 
committee  movement,  but  its  principal  field  of  devel- 
opment.    Impelled  by  a  sound  constructive  economic  impulse, 
American  manufacturers  in  daily  increasing  numbers  are  turn- 
ing to  the  shop  committee  as  a  sane  and  reasonable  means  of 
achieving  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining.     During  the 
last  twelve  months  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  award 
after  award,  decreed  the  establishment  of  shop  committee  sys- 
tems in  industrial  plants,  and  since  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  become  less  active  in  this  direction,  employers  of 
labor  have  on  their  own  initiative  undertaken  to  set  up  what 
we  may  call  "  industrial  governments "  for  the  handling  of 
problems  of  relations  with  their  employes. 

For  most  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  existence  of  the  War 


Labor  Board  the  writer  served  as  an  administrator  of  awards 
and  as  such  assisted  in  installing  shop  committee  systems. 
On  the  basis  of  that  experience,  by  the  narration  of  actual  in- 
cidents and  by  quoting  from  employers  and  employes,  I  pro- 
pose to  show  in  this  article  what  the  shop  committee  is  com- 
ing to  mean  in  American  industry.  It  is  a  relatively  new 
thing.  In  principle  it  is  collective  bargaining  organized  and 
adapted  to  local  environments.  The  shop  committee  demands 
joint  counsel  of  men  and  management,  and  insofar  as  it  secures 
what  it  demands,  it  eliminates  endless  sources  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding,  and  at  the  same  time  establishes  points  of 
contact  for  practical  cooperation.  Its  scope  is  limited  only  by 
the  limitations  of  those  who  use  this  instrument  for  democratiz- 
ing industry ;  it  may  remain  merely  a  benevolent  employes'  as- 
sociation, largely  dominated  by  the  management;  it  may  grow 
into  a  real  man-to-man  series  of  round-table  conferences  at 
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which  every  single  item  in  the  long  list  of  topics  of  mutual 
importance  to  employer  and  employe  will  be  threshed  out — 
and  solutions  found. 

What  does  the  American  shop  committee  really  do?  I 
think  that  this  incident  is  significant. 

After  two  weeks  of  almost  continuous  sessions,  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  the  employes  and  the  management  of  a 
big  industrial  plant  in  the  East  completed  its  task.  It  had 
perfected  a  system  of  shop-committee  government.  It  had 
districted  the  plant,  agreed  on  the  method  of  election,  and 
drafted  the  election  rules  and  the  by-laws  of  the  system.  In 
the  course  of  these  meetings  the  employer  and  the  employes, 
recently  split  wide  apart  by  a  bitter  strike,  had  come  to  know 
each  other  well,  and  the  old  distrust  and  suspicion  which  had 
marked  the  first  of  the  conferences  had  entirely  given  way  to  a 
feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 

The  manager  rose,  and  with  more  formality  than  had  been 
customary  in  the  committee,  expressed  his  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  had  been  shown  by  the  em- 
ploye members,  declared  it  his  conviction  that  the  manage- 
ment was  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  concluded  by  re- 
narking  that  from  this  day  forward  the  relations  between 
nen  and  management  were  to  be  on  a  new  basis,  a  basis  which 
meant  square  dealing  and  increased  good-will  on  each  side. 

"  I  guess,"  replied  the  chairman  of  the  employes'  side  of 
the  committee,  referring  to  the  strike  which  had  preceded  the 
stablishment  of  the  shop  committee  system,  "  I  guess  there 
won't  be  any  more  serious  disagreements  between  us." 

"  I'll  make  one  right  here,"  replied  the  manager.  "  I  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  disagree.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  we  shall, 
because  all  progress  is  made  by  some  kind  of  disagreement. 
But  now  we  have  laid  down  the  rules  of  the  game  and  we'll 
fight  our  disagreements  out  face  to  face  according  to  the  rules. 
We'll  play  the  game." 

A  Typical  Shop  Committee  Case 

ANOTHER  incident  which  illustrates  concretely  what  a  shop 
committee  system  may  accomplish  through  its  appeal  to  natu- 
ral human  love  of  order  took  place  in  a  factory  during  the 
elections.  A  woman  stenographer,  a  member  of  the  union, 
employed  in  the  office  of,  let  us  say,  Building  A,  was  told  by 
her  chief  .that  work  was  slack  and  was  offered  a  transfer  to 
another  department.  She  objected,  and  the  man  next  higher 
up  informed  her  that  her  work  was  poor.  This  charge  she 
resented,  and  in  consequence  refused  to  take  the  transfer.  The 
management  thereupon  laid  her  off  till  such  time  as  the  work 
should  once  more  pick  up.  When  this  occurred  there  was  no 
shop-committee  system  in  the  plant,  though  a  system  had  been 
agreed  on  and  was  about  to  be  established. 

One  of  the  men  in  Building  A,  who  happened  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  elections  committee,  volunteered  to  do  what  he 
could  to  adjust  the  case.  His  first  recourse  outside  of  Build- 
ing A  was  to  the  head  of  the  employment  office,  who,  while 
not  directly  charged  with  the  adjustment  of  grievances  of  this 
kind,  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  a  helping  hand.  This  offi- 
cer took  up  the  case  with  the  head  of  Building  A,  but  got 
nowhere.  Both  sides  stood  firmly  on  the  record.  The  manage- 
ment insisted  that  there  was  no  work  for  the  girl,  and  that  she 
was  a  poor  worker;  they  further  insisted  that  she  must  expect 
a  lay-off  after  having  refused  a  transfer  to  another  building 
where  her  services  could  be  used.  The  girl  and  her  advocates, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
her  work  had  been  unfavorably  criticized,  claimed  that  another 
girl,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  union,  had  been  engaged  to 
supplant  her,  and  charged  that  the  company  was  discriminating 
against  her  because  of  her  affiliation  with  organized  labor.  In 
other  words,  the  case  began  to  assume  serious  proportions. 


In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Building  A  was  to  hold 
its  shop  committee  election,  the  two  hundred  odd  employes 
in  this  particular  building  had  become  so  exercised  over  the 
case  that  they  stopped  work.  They  refused  to  leave  the  fac- 
tory, or  to  resume  work  till  the  girl  should  be  reinstated  and 
compensated  for  time  lost.  News  of  this  action  spread  rap- 
idly, and  in  exaggerated  form,  throughout  the  plant.  Occur- 
ring as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  elections,  the  incident  se- 
riously threatened  the  success  of  the  new  system. 

How  the  Committee  Worked  It  Out 
YET  the  solution  was  clear  and  simple.     A  member  of  the 
election  committee  secured  permission  to  address  the  employes 
of  Building  A.     After  they  had  been  assembled,  he  spoke  to 
them  in  substance  as  follows: 

"  You  claim  that  Miss  -  -  has  been  discharged  be- 
cause of  union  activities.  The  company  claims  that  she  has 
not  been  discharged  at  all,  but  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of 
work.  Who  knows  all  the  facts  in  the  case?  What  means 
have  been  taken  to  learn  the  facts?  If  you  will  go  back  to 
work  now,  you  will  have  the  chance  to  elect  your  shop  com- 
mittee this  afternoon,  and  your  shop  committee  can  find  out 
the  facts  and  make  a  fair  decision.  If  the  shop  committee  ' 
cannot  agree,  there  is  the  appeals  committee  to  go  to  next. 
Why  lose  time  and  money  till  you  know  what  it  is  all  about — 
till  you  know  that  you're  right?  You  owe  it  to  the  company, 
but  first  of  all  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  abide  by  the  rules  of 
the  game." 

A  viva  voce  vote  was  taken  on  the  proposition  to  resume 
work  till  the  committee  election  and  the  investigation  by  the 
committee.  Within  ten  minutes  the  machinery  in  Building  A 
was  running  again. 

Within  three  days  the  shop  committee  took  up  the  case  and 
rendered  a  unanimous  decision  which  criticized  the  manage- 
ment for  failure  to  teach  Miss  -  -  properly,  while'  criti- 
cizing Miss  -  -  for  having  refused  the  transfer.  The 
decision  recommended  that  she  be  transferred.  The  employes 
accepted  the  verdict  as  fair,  and  the  case  was  thus  definitely 
settled.  Had  there  been  no  shop  committee  there  would  un- 
questionably have  been  a  strike,  small  or  large,  with  all  that  a 
strike  involves  of  loss  of  time  to  both  strikers  and  company. 

It  would  be  possible  to  fill  this  magazine  with  the  relation 
of  similar  incidents  showing  the  value  to  employer  as  well  as  to 
employe  of  a  shop-committee  system.  The  claim  is  not  here 
made  that  a  shop-committee  system  will  prevent  all  strikes,  for 
no  such  claim  could  be  sustained  by  experience.  One  of  the 
most  unnecessary  strikes  in  years  occurred  in  January,  in  a 
plant  in  which  a  shop-committee  system  had  been  installed 
only  a  few  months  before.  In  this  particular  case  the  condi- 
tion which  caused  the  strike  was  not  only  a  local  condition — 
it  was  a  condition  affecting  other  plants  in  the  same  industry. 
But  it  may  be  stated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  that 
in  the  majority  of  situations  where  a  strike  is  among  the  possi- 
bilities, it  will  be  averted  by  a  shop-committee  system,  pro- 
vided the  causes  are  local  to  the  plant,  and  provided  further 
that  there  is  the  feeling  on  both  sides  that  each  side  has  acted 
and  will  act  in  good  faith. 

In  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  a  shop-committee  sys- 
tem eliminates  much  of  the  friction  which  is  only  too  likely 
to  arise  from  the  misunderstandings  with  or  the  petty  tyranny 
of  "  bosses."  This  is  an  important  consideration.  Even  in 
the  best  managed  industrial  plants  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  arise  from  clothing  man  with  a  little  brief  author- 
ity. The  petty  boss,  whether  leading  hand,  price  setter  or 
foreman,  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  securing  production. 
Often  he  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  foremen  of  other 
jobs,  and  naturally  desires  to  make  a  record  for  his  shop. 
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This  motive  frequently  leads  him  to  all  sorts  of  small  and 
unnecessary  injustices  toward  his  employes,  and  if  one  foreman 
succeeds  as  a  result  of  tyranny,  his  competitor  is  likely  to  go 
and  do  likewise.  The  effect  on  the  men  is  bad.  They  fight 
fire  with  fire,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  more  intolerant  and  less 
humanly  reasonable  than  the  foreman  who  started  the  trouble. 

The  New  Factor — Public  Opinion 

BUT  a  shop-committee  system  acts  as  a  corrective  and  check 
to  this  kind  of  thing.  Both  foreman  and  employe  know  that 
their  actions  may  be  investigated  by  men  higher  up.  What 
they  do  is  a  matter  of  written  record  in  the  minutes  of  the 
shop  committee.  They  become  responsible,  in  short,  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  representatives  of  employers  and  employes 
who  make  up  the  government.  They  feel  keenly  that  the 
great  moral  power  of  public  opinion  is  organized,  and  that  it 
stands  ready  to  judge  them.  There  is  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  way  of  conducting  business  between 
men  and  managements  that  there  is  between  life  in  an  un- 
organized community  and  one  in  which  law  and  order  have 
been  established. 

The  point  of  view  of  many  managers  of  industrial  plants 
which  have  adopted  shop-committee  systems  is  well  put  in  the 
following  quotation  from  an  interview  with  R.  H.  Rice,  act- 
ing manager  of  the  Lynn  works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, where  a  shop-committee  system  was  established  in  De- 
cember, 1918,  in  accordance  with  an  award  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board : 

.  .  .  Through  these  joint  committees  which  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  plan  may  be  realized,  namely,  edu- 
cation of  the  employe  members  of  these  committees  in  the  needs, 
requirements,  and  technicalities  of  the  business  may  be  brought  about, 
and  through  these  members  an  education  of  the  employes  themselves 
may  be  secured  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  brought  about. 

There  are  now  many  industries  throughout  the  country  in  which 
similar  plans  are  in  operation  and  many  cases  of  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  such  plans  are  reported.  In  these  cases  it  is  found  that  a 
great  education  of  employes  and  of  management  has  taken  place. 
The  employes  find  that  many  of  the  things  with  which  they  are 
dissatisfied  are  promptly  remedied,  while  others  are  more  fanciful 
than  real.  They  come  to  a  better  realization  of  the  difficulties  of 
management;  they  learn  the  need  of  output;  of  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  pay;  they  get  the  spirit  of  the  management  and  get 
into  step  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  foremen  learn  to  sympathize  with  the  point 
of  view  of  those  employes  who  are  fair  and  loyal ;  they  learn  bet- 
ter methods  of  dealing  to  secure  results;  they  learn  not  to  be  arbi- 
trary but  to  be  right. 

The  management  is  better  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  shop;  the  shop  is  better  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  management. 

The  average  laboring  man  is  as  enthusiastic  about  shop 
committees — when  he  understands  them — as  is  the  average 
intelligent  employer.  To  members  of  organized  labor,  both 
committees  and  committee  work  and  procedure  are  an  old 
story;  and  union  as  well  as  non-union  employes  are  generally 
quick  to  realize  what  an  advantage  it  brings  to  their  side  to 
have  a  fair  and  orderly  method  of  transacting  business  with 
employers. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  a  labor 
leader  on  another  shop-committee  system  installed  in  accord- 
ance with  an  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  For  many 


months  prior  to  the  award,  which  incidentally  raised  the  wages 
some  20  per  cent,  the  feeling  of  men  toward  management  and 
of  management  toward  men  in  this  plant  was  of  an  almost  un- 
believable bitterness.  It  was  the  kind  of  bitterness  which 
seems  to  revolve  in  a  vicious  circle,  requiring  some  radical 
outside  force  to  destroy  it.  Every  step  taken  under  the  award 
was  hotly  contested,  including,  of  course,  the  shop-commit- 
tee system.  But  when  the  fighting  was  over,  and  the  shop 
committees  were  recognized  and  running,  a  new  atmosphere 
seemed  to  pervade  the  plant.  Said  the  labor  leader: 

"  We  were  very  thankful  to  the  board  for  bringing  our 
wages  up,  but  that  isn't  the  important  thing  the  board  did 
here." 

"  What  is  it?"  he  was  asked. 

"  The  committee  system.  Giving  us  poor  devils  a  chance 
to  go  to  the  old  man  and  tell  him  about  conditions  without  the 
risk  of  being  jumped  for  it  by  some  straw  boss  down  the  line. 
You've  never  worked  here — and  you're  lucky.  But,  if  you 
had,  you  would  appreciate  what  this  new  deal  means  to  the 
rank  and  file." 

In  the  best  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  the  shop  commit- 
tee brings  efficiency  into  a  factory.  It  is  not  a  one-aided  effi- 
ciency. It  is  an  efficiency  which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
employer  and  employe. 

"  This  committee  system,"  the  head  of  a  division  of  a  great 
plant  once  told  the  writer,  "  is  a  benefit  to  me  because  it  en- 
ables me  to  get  better  reports  from  my  assistants,  but  the 
man  at  the  machine  has  been  silent.  Now,  I  begin  to  know 
what  he  is  thinking  about  his  work,  and  I  find  that  he  has 
some  very  valuable  ideas  about  the  way  the  work  should  be 
done.  There  used  to  be  quite  a  little  cheating — running  up 
the  indicators  of  punch  presses  without  material,  and  so  on. 
That  doesn't  go  any  more.  The  committees  frown  on  it. 
Also  there  used  to  be  loss  of  production  and  friction  be- 
cause of  personal  rows  between  the  foremen  and  the  men 
under  them.  That  doesn't  go  any  more,  either,  and  we've 
got  the  committees  to  thank  for  that.  The  manager  esti- 
mates that  the  system  costs  us  about  $8,000  a  year.  I  figure 
that  it  doesn't  cost  us  a  cent,  and  that  we  make  money  on  it 
in  increased  contentment,  efficiency  and  production." 

Common  Sense  the  Essential 

THE  shop-committee  movement  is  young,  and  its  disad- 
vantages are  more  apparent  to  some  minds  than  its  advan- 
tages. But  its  disadvantages  may — or  should — be  easily  over- 
come by  the  use  of  ordinary  human  common  sense.  No  hu- 
man association,  no  matter  how  ideally  organized,  can  be 
perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  shop-committee  movement  are  wider  than  the 
possibilities  of  the  trades-union  and  employers-associations 
movements,  for  the  reason  that  the  shop  committee  represents 
tbj  coming  together  of  two  elements  which  hitherto  have 
been  conspicuous  because  they  have  been  apart.  The  shop 
committee,  in  short,  is  a  simple  and  familiar  device  applied 
in  a  new  way  to  meet  and  solve  very  old  problems.  It  suc- 
ceeds where  it  is  estimated  at  its  real  worth — no  more,  and 
no  less. 


The  Cooperative  Internationale 
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By  Lewis  S.  Gannett 


OHEMIA   is  setting  out 
to    be    the   first    Socialist 
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republic,  and  Socialist  in 
a  new  sense,  neither 
Marxian  nor  Bolshevik,  but  coopera- 
tive," said  the  official  Bohemian  dele- 
gate at  the  inter-allied  cooperative  con- 
gress at  Paris  a  few  weeks  ago.  '  The 
Bohemian  cooperative  wholesale  did  a 
business  of  three  million  kronen  in  the 
year  before  the  war;  it  did  three  times 
as  much  business  in  the  single  month  of 
January,  1919.  They  are  teaching  co- 
operation in  the  public  schools  of  the 
new  Czechoslovak  republic." 

"  The  cooperatives  are  all  that  has 
tved    Russia,"    said    a   pro-Bolshevik. 

'  Control  of  half  the  foodstuffs  is  in  their  hands,  and  they 
ave  seventy  million  members."  Tschaikowsky,  president  of 
:he  Archangel  government  and  a  veteran  cooperator,  told  of 
a  cooperative  in  that  bleak  region  which  did  eleven  million 
dollars'  worth  of  business  in  1918,  its  first  year. 

A  Greek  delegate  spoke  of  cooperative  success  which  led 
to  the  suppression  of  private  commerce  at  Piraeus.  The  for- 
mer national  food  controller  was  the  delegate  of  the  Italian 
cooperatives.  French  delegates  told  of  doubling  their  num- 
bers and  quadrupling  their  business  despite  a  war  that  had 
laid  waste  the  section  where  they  were  strongest.  The  Brit- 
ish told  of  business  that  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
Representatives  of  cooperatives  of  half  a  dozen  nations  told 
how  their  governments  had  called  on  them  to  help  control  the 
soaring  cost  of  living  and  of  effective  help  given. 

The  cooperators  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive 
schedule  of  demands  for  economic  internationalism,  for  an 
economic  league  of  nations  to  be  presented  to  the  high  am- 
bassadors of  the  great  powers  at  the  Peace  Conference;  and 
then,  as  if  suspecting  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  these 
veteran  diplomats,  they  laid  the  basis  for  their  own  interna- 
tional league  of  cooperatives  which,  some  of  them  dream,  may 
in  time  become  the  economic  league  of  peoples.  There  are 
already  125,000,000  cooperators. 

Before  the  war  there  was  an  International  Cooperative 
Alliance,  in  which  the  German  and  Austrian  cooperators 
were  represented.  It  still  exists,  and  its  president  and  secre- 
tary were  at  the  Paris  meetings  in  February,  but  for  con- 
stitutional reasons  it  was  impossible  to  convoke  it  without  the 
aid  of  the  Germans,  and  all  the  cooperators  were  not  ready 
to  meet  them.  The  Italians,  however,  registered  a  protest 
against  their  exclusion.  French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ital- 
ian, Belgian,  Russian  (Archangel  government),  Greek, 
Czechoslovak  and  American  cooperatives  were  represented, 
and  Serbs,  Rumanians  and  Poles  sent  greetings.  America 
was  represented  only  by  Herbert  Bruce  Brougham,  specialist 
in  cooperation  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  because  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Cooperative  League  of  America  were  held  up  by 
passport  difficulties.  They  may,  however,  be  represented  at 
the  next  conference  in  which  the  neutrals  will  join,  to  be  held 
perhaps  at  Amsterdam,  before  summer. 

Three  questions  were  on  the  agenda:  (i)  the  influence 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  upon  the  economic  relations  of  peoples 
and  on  cooperation;  (2)  a  cooperative  effort  of  solidarity  for 
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supplying  the  districts  suffering  from 
the  war;  (3)  commercial  relations  to 
be  established  between  the  central  co- 
operative organizations.  Virtually  the 
same  questions  had  been  upon  the  order 
of  the  day  at  the  first  Inter-Allied  Co- 
operative Conference  held  in  Paris  in 
September,  1916,  but  the  resolutions- 
adopted  at  that  dark  period  of  the  war 
were  much  less  incisive  than  those 
adopted  in  1919;  they  did  not  echo  the 
same  consciousness  of  power.  Nor  had 
the  war  yet  achieved  that  international 
economic  welding  which  has  been  one  of 
the  historic  consequences  of  America's 
belligerency.  The  1916  resolutions  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  an  international 
bureau  of  commercial  statistics,  the  sketch  of  an  international 
cooperative  wholesale,  suggested  a  fund  to  aid  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  cooperatives  destroyed  by  invasion,  and  recom- 
mended commercial  treaties  "  as  broad  as  possible,"  the  open 
door  for  colonies,  most  favored  nation  clauses  "  as  far  as  pos- 
sible "  for  neutrals,  no  boycotting  of  the  central  powers  un- 
less they  refused  to  accept  broad  commercial  treaties,  the  de- 
velopment of  means  of  exchange,  unification  of  labor  laws; 
and  international  arbitration,  development  of  new  industries 
only  on  a  basis  of  specialized  international  division  of  labor, 
and  concluded  by  "  drawing  the  attention  "  of  the  Allies  to- 
the  "  high  economic  value  of  the  collective  organization  of 
industries  as  cooperatives  with  participation  and  control  of 
the  workers  represented  by  their  organizations." 

But  beside  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  cooperative  con- 
gress of  1919,  drawn  up  in  the  main  by  Charles  Gide,  the 
economist  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Paris 
and  godfather  of  French  cooperation,  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  prepared  at  the  Peace  Conference  seems  an 
anachronistic  paper,  without  consciousness  of  the  living  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  world,  or  of  the  economic  basis  with- 
out which  the  league  of  nations  will  be  but  another  Hague 
tribunal.  The  Peace  Conference  document  appears  dead  and 
legalistic  beside  the  cooperative  charter  which  aims  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  international  division  of  labor,  cooperation 
and  economic  association  which  would  make  wars  between 
the  nations  as  impossible  as  war  between  the  provinces  of 
France  or  the  states  of  New  England. 

The  war  is  over,  and  Europe  lives  in  daily  peril  of  collapsing 
into  the  national  fragments  of  the  days  before  the  war,  into 
an  international  anarchy  which  cannot  possibly  cope  with  the 
world  shortage  of  food,  transport,  raw  materials.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  war  the  Allies  built  up  unity  of  control,  not 
merely  in  the  military  but  also,  faced  by  a  similarly  impera- 
tive necessity,  in  the  economic  field.  The  old,  casual  and 
competitive  methods  of  distribution  became  evidently  impos- 
sible. A  system  of  distribution  of  foods  and  raw  materials 
throughout  the  Allied  world,  on  a  basis  of  prior  need  and  fair 
price,  was  built  up.  It  saved  the  world  from  the  ruin  to 
which  continued  competition  would  have  brought  it.  It  in- 
terfered with  profiteering;  it  limited  the  gains  of  powerful 
interests.  But  it  was  adopted  because  the  old  system  was 
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wasteful  in  wartime.  It  is  just  as  wasteful  in  peace-time; 
but  powerful  interests  are  forcing  its  abandonment  and  urging 
the  governments  back  to  the  reckless  international  competi- 
tion that  preceded  the  war  and  shared  in  causing  it.  Only 
the  misery  and  hunger  of  central  Europe  has  forced  the  tem- 
porary continuation  of  some  of  the  economic  controls.  The 
cooperatives  of  the  Allied  world  demand  that  the  world  gov- 
ernment, so  painfully  achieved  when  half  the  world  faced 
starvation,  be  continued. 

"  To  distribute  food  equitably  among  the  nations  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  resources  and  the  necessities  of  each,"  they 
ask  for  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Supply  Commission.  Similarly  they  ask  for  inter-allied  con- 
trol of  transport,  fixed  maximum  rates  of  freights  and  insur- 
ance and  of  foodstuffs.  As  a  basis  for  continued  and  intelli- 
gent economic  cooperation  and  division  of  labor  among  the 
nations,  they  demand  an  international  office  of  economic  sta- 
tistics which  would  study  conditions  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  world  and  be  able  to  guide  the  sup- 
ply commission.  They  point  out  the  value  of  cooperatives  as 
instruments  in  equitable  distribution  at  fair  prices. 

In  agreement  with  President  Wilson's  third  point,  they  urge 
general  commercial  treaties  putting  all  nations  on  an  equal 
footing.  They  go  further:  They  condemn  protection  and 
urge  tariff  for  revenue  only.  They  seek  a  general  development 
of  international  relations,  through  joint  standards  of  coinage, 
weights  and  measures,  and  social  laws,  and  improvement  of 
means  of  communication.  Projects  of  world  importance  like 
the  Channel  tunnel,  they  believe,  should  be  studied  jointly  by 
all  the  nations,  not  left  as  national  or  purely  private  under- 
takings. They  believe  that  the  enormous  war  debts  which 
have  been  accumulated  cannot  be  liquidated  without  disas- 
trous reactions  on  the  cost  of  living  except  by  an  international 
financial  system.  Finally,  they  insist  that  all  these  measures 
are  but  the  economic  consequence  of  the  political  realization 
of  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
be  the  economic  conditions  of  its  political  realization. 

Arthur  James  Balfour  told  them  that  he  would  study  their 
propositions.  Clemenceau  seemed  keenly  interested  when  a 
committee  from  the  cooperators'  conference  called  on  him, 
but  made  no  promises;  Hoover  asked  what  they  could  do  to 
help  him  in  his  food  problem.  When  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  published  a  few  days  later,  it  con- 
tained a  provision  which  may  mean  nothing  and  might  mean 
much:  "The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  place  under 
the  control  of  the  league  all  international  bureaus  already 
established  by  general  treaties  [such  as  the  International  Pos- 
tal Union,  according  to  the  general  interpretation]  if  the  par- 
ties to  such  treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  all 
such  international  bureaus  to  be  constituted  in  future  shall 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  league." 

The  cooperative  movement,  as  we  know  it  today,  began 
with  more  or  less  spontaneity  among  small  groups  of  weavers, 
mechanicians,  peasants,  here  and  there — in  Ireland,  Russia, 
Denmark,  France,  England  and  Germany — almost  every- 
where except  in  America.  In  each  of  these  countries  little 
local  cooperatives  originated  by  groups  of  simple  workingmen 
have  banded  together  into  national  cooperative  associations. 
Almost  everywhere  they  have  developed  national  wholesale 
societies,  buying  and  often  producing  for  the  hundreds  of  con- 
sumers' cooperatives  scattered  through  the  cities  and  villages. 
The  various  national  organizations  met  in  international  con- 
ferences— in  London  first  in  1895;  in  Paris  in  1896  and  1900; 
in  Delft,  Holland,  in  1897;  '"  Manchester  in  1902;  in  Bud- 
apest in  1904;  in  Cremona,  Italy,  in  1907;  in  Hamburg  in 
1910;  and  at  Glasgow  in  1913.  These  conferences  were 


merely  consultative.  The  inter-allied  conference  of  1916  went 
so  far  as  to  approve  "  the  principle  of  a  bureau  of  commer- 
cial statistics,  sketch  of  an  international  cooperative  whole- 
sale; "  but  its  realization  awaited  the  end  of  the  war. 

Four  Scandinavian  countries  pointed  the  way.  The  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Finnish  cooperative  wholesales 
joined  forces  early  this  year  in  the  Nordisk  Andelsforbund, 
and  will  do  their  purchasing  jointly.  The  English  and  Scot- 
tish wholesales  had  already  joined  forces  in  many  of  their 
overseas  enterprises.  "  This  cooperation  between  the  whole- 
sale organizations  ought  to  be  generalized,"  declares  a  mem- 
orandum presented  to  the  1919  conference  by  the  French  co- 
operatives. "  Just  as  the  local  cooperative  societies  unite  their 
purchasing  power  by  their  national  wholesales,  so  the  central 
wholesales  can  and  should  increase  their  power  by  combining 
their  efforts  and  associating  their  faculties  of  production." 
The  crying  need  of  the  devastated  regions  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium where  the  cooperative  movement  was  once  so  strong, 
offered  the  immediate  opportunity  for  a  new  venture  in  co- 
operative internationalism. 

"  The  conference  decides,"  announced  the  resolution 
adopted,  "  that  an  inter-allied  cooperative  office  be  formed 
immediately  to  give  aid  to  the  cooperatives  of  the  invaded 
regions."  This  office  shall  include  three  representatives  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  each  from  the  wholesale  or- 
ganizations of  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  eventually  one  from  each  of  the  wholesale  organizations 
of  the  countries  of  the  Entente.  This  office  shall  centralize 
the  orders  and  distribute  them  through  the  national  whole- 
sales. It  should  take  up  the  question  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary export  licenses  with  the  governmental  inter-allied  com- 
mittees. It  will  determine  the  conditions  of  credit  to  be  ac- 
corded to  each  nation,  always  with  the  guarantee  of  the  cen- 
tral national  organizations.  The  first  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  be  held  at  London,  March  4,  1919. 

"  The  inter-allied  conference,  confirming  its  resolution 
of  1916,  decides  to  form  an  international  bureau  of  commer- 
cial statistics  and  information.  The  organization  of  this 
bureau,  as  well  as  the  commercial  relations  to  be  established 
between  the  various  countries,  will  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
allied cooperative  office." 

While  the  Socialists  have  been  talking  state  ownership — 
and  then,  once  having  control  of  the  states,  have  become  afraid 
of  the  thing  they  have  been  preaching — the  cooperatives  have, 
relatively  unnoticed,  been  building  up  a  form  of  industry 
which,  more  peacefully  but  no  less  certainly,  challenges  the 
pre-war  irresponsible  capitalist  system  of  production.  Revo- 
lutionaries tell  us  that  Russia  has  endured  revolution  because 
she  had  so  strong  a  cooperative  movement  ready  to  assume 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  burden.  They  tell  us  that 
Italy  is  the  most  fertile  field  for  the  next  revolution  because 
she  has  so  many  industries  cooperatively  managed.  If  the 
smash  comes  which  all  Europe  is  fearing,  it  may  be  that  this 
international  cooperative  movement  would  be  the  cord  to 
hold  things  together.  In  these  days  of  skyrocketing  food 
prices  cooperatives  are  forming  in  France  at  the  rate  of  hun- 
dreds per  day.  Throughout  Europe  the  movement  is  leaping 
forward.  Its  potential  power  is  not  to  be  judged  in  terms  of 
the  slow  growth  of  the  past  decade,  or  even  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  war-time.  We  live  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  realiza- 
tions. 

"  A  political  society  of  nations  can  have  real  force  and  life 
only  if  it  be  completed  by  an  economic  cooperation  of  peoples," 
says  Poisson,  the  secretary  of  the  French  National  Federa- 
tion of  Cooperatives.  "  And  the  cooperators  have  begun  this 
task  for  themselves,"  he  adds. 


The  ABIDING  FAITH 


(^•f-^  HE  end  of  ivar,"  "  the  end  of 
**  *  I  tyranny,"  "  a  new  brotherhood  of 
-*-  man  " — predictions  such  as  these 
have  followed  many  great  wars. 
So  cruel  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
so  appalling  was  to  many  the  prospect  of  a  pos- 
sible renewal  of  bloodshed  and  starvation  that 
they  held  to  some  such  prophecy  of  finality  with 
simple,  religious  faith.  Not  quite  so  simply  and 
not  so  honestly,  perhaps,  the  rulers  and  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  ever  tried  to  maintain 
among  themselves  the  fiction  when  they  met  in 
solemn  conclave  at  the  end  of  devastating  wars 
that  "  never  again  "  should  or  could  dissent  arise 
among  them  sufficiently  strong  to  make  possible 
appeal  to  arms. 

An  illustration  of  this  constantly  recurring  as- 
sertion of  unbounded  infill  to  peace  is  afforded  by 
a  collection  of  some  five  hundred  medals  struck 
to  commemorate  treaties  of  peace  that  has  been 
placed  on  exhibition  by  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association  in  its  New  York  museum. 
These  medals  cover  a  period  of  four  hundred 
years,  ranging  from  a  copper  jeton  issued  in  1 529 
at  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  (of  more 
sinister  recent  fame) — negotiated  by  the  mother 
of  Francis  I  of  France  and  the  aunt  of  Emperor 
Charles  V  in  the  names  of  these  monarchs  and 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  Peace  " — to  the 
medallion  struck  from  the  design  of  Le  Roy  (re- 


produced  above)    to   commemorate    the   Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1907. 

These  five  hundred  pieces  repeat  again  and 
again  the  same  symbolisms — with  only  such 
variations,  it  might  seem,  as  were  dictated  by  the 
changing  taste  of  each  period.  Thus  Pax,  the 
draped  female  figure  of  Peace,  is  sometimes 
more  in  evidence  and  at  others  Mars  in  armor  of 
barbaric  splendor.  At  one  time  it  is  the  conquest 
of  a  mighty  fortress  or  the  triumphal  entry  of  a 
^nctor  that  gives  the  keynote  of  the  design.  At 
others,  earth's  fruitfulness,  represented  by  wav- 
ing fields  of  corn,  the  prosperity  of  cities,  prayer- 
fully extending  their  lovely  spires  to  heaven, 
commerce  and  human  fellowship,  depicted  em- 
blematically, show  minds  that  dwell  upon  the 
hopes  of  humble  peasants  and  citizens  as  well  as 
of  princes. 

TT7'  ELL  might  one  despair,  were  one  to  take 
such  evidence  as  this  of  the  trend  of 
human  thought  as  conclusive  proof  that,  after  all, 
history  repeats  herself.  Yet,  the  number  of  these 
medals,  the  growing  insistence  with  which  the 
prediction  of  lasting  peace  is  made  after  each 
war,  above  all  the  increasing  number  of  such 
medals  that  have  been  struck  in  celebration  of 
treaties  arrived  at  between  nations  without  pre- 
ceding war — confirm  and  justify  the  tempered 
optimism  with  which  the  world  is  following  just 
now  the  pregnant  discussions  at  Paris. 


HISTORIC  I 


Peace  of  Strumsdorf  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  1636, 

which  marked  the  ending  of  the  third  period  of  the  Thirty 

Years'  War 


Peace  of  Minister  and  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
1648,  which  made  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  also  to  the  eighty  years  of 
hostility  between  Spain  and  the  United  Neth- 
erland  Provinces.  Incidentally  it  disrupted 
almost  completely  the  old  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire and  increased  the  power  of  Prussia 


Treaty  of  Paris  between  the  four  great  pow- 
ers— Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia — and  France,  1815,  which  ended  the 
greatest  and  last  of  Napoleon's  adventures 
and  reestablished  for  fifteen  years  the  reac- 
tionary regime  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 


Another  medal  commemorating  the  Peace  of 
Versailles 


Peace  of  Versailles  between  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  United  States,  1783,  which  gave  to  the 
former  thirteen  colonies  their  recognition 
as  the  sovereign  and  independent  United 
States  of  America,  gave  into  Spanish  pos- 
session territories  in  America  later  incor- 
porated in  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
France  African  colonies  which  she  had  lost 
to  England  two  decades  earlier 


iCE  MEDALS 


Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  England, 
France,  Austria,  the  United  Provinces  (Neth- 
erlands) and  several  Italian  states,  1748, 
which  ended  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession, guaranteed  the  acquisition  of  Silesia 
by  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  further  strength- 
ening his  power  against  Austria,  and  marked 
one  stage  in  the  long  battle  between  France 
and  England  for  mastery  of  the  seas 


Peace  of  Oliva  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  1660,  by 
which  Poland  formally  relinquished  to  Sweden  Livonia 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  during 
the  Polish  war  of  1621-1629.  Note  the  interesting  sym- 
bolism of  this  piece:  the  corn  growing  over  and  hiding 
the  arms,  the  winding  river  with  its  fertile  banks  prosper- 
ing in  an  era  of  peace 


Peace  of  Amiens  between  the  Batavian  Re- 
public, France,  Spain  and  England,  1802.  In 
spite  of  magnificent  naval  victories,  England 
found  republican  France  unconquerable  on 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  this  peace,  by  which 
she  undertook  to  restore  most  of  the  colonies 
wrested  from  France,  only  represented  a 
brief  armistice  in  the  long  struggle  for 
world  supremacy 


The  "  Perpetual  Peace "  of  Androusovo, 
1687,  by  which  Russia  joined  the  League  of 
Germany,  Spain,  Sweden  and  other  powers, 
directed  in  the  West  against  France  and  in 
the  East,  where  Russia  participated  as  one  of 
the  lesser  Christian  powers,  against  the  Turk 


Treaty  of  Brussels,  known  as  the  "  Eternal 
Pact "  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
1577.  But  the  endeavor  of  Philip  II  to  con- 
ciliate the  provinces  after  an  age  of  unpre- 
cedented oppression  was  too  late,  and  the 
seven  northern  provinces  established  an  in- 
dependent union  two  years  later 


Health  Conditions  in  Southern  Europe 


By  Louis  I.  Dublin 


influenza  epidemic  was  the  outstanding  fact  in 
the  health  situation  of  Italy  in  1918.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Tuberculosis  Unit  in  October, 
1918,  the  epidemic  was  raging  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom.  Hundreds  of  deaths  from  influenza  were  re- 
ported daily  in  Rome,  and  this  condition  lasted  over  a  month. 
In  the  southern  cities,  such  as  Naples  and  Palermo,  the  situa- 
tion was  much  worse.  The  dead  were  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  be  removed  often  for  days  at  a  time;  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  influenza  victims  collected 
wholesale  and  buried  in  long  trenches.  Conditions  were 
especially  bad  in .  many  of  the  smaller  towns  where  physi- 
cians were  often  entirely  lacking.  Public  health  nurses 
in  our  sense  do  not  exist  in  Italy  and  the  burden  of  the  care 
of  the  sick  fell  upon  volunteers.  Unfortunately,  the  epidemic 
carried  with  it  a  superstitious  dread,  and  in  many  places  which 
came  under  our  observation,  the  sick  received  little  if  any 
care.  The  physicians  and  nurses  attached  to  the  Tubercu- 
losis Unit  rendered  valuable  assistance  during  these  trying 
days  by  operating  clinics,  caring  for  children  in  asylums  and 
in  other  ways  rendering  assistance  to  the  local  authorities. 
Because  of  the  small  personnel,  however,  their  efforts  were 
necessarily  limited. 

Influenza  and  Tuberculosis 

To  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  total  number  of  cases  or 
of  deaths  resulting  from  influenza  in  Italy  is  impossible  at 
this  time.  The  conditions  prevailing  among  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation were  altogether  too  disturbed  to  permit  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  existing  public  health  machinery.  The 
published  figures  even  for  the  larger  cities  were  clearly  un- 
derstatements. The  severity  of  the  outbreak  and  its  conse- 
quences on  the  morale  of  the  population  soon  became  mat- 
ters of  military  concern  to  the  government ;  for  it  was  felt 
that  if  the  facts  became  generally  known  they  might  affect  the 
army  at  the  front  and  would  certainly  give  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  No  official  figures  were,  therefore,  available  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Private  estimates,  however,  were  made 
by  officials  and  these  figures  may  now  be  quoted.  According 
to  one  source,  the  number  of  deaths  in  Italy  from  influenza 
alone  in  the  year  of  1918  reached  800,000.  Only  very 
careful  investigation  will  determine  how  nearly  correct  this 
figure  is. 

The  tuberculosis  situation  was  also  serious,  although  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  was  the  influenza.  Food  had  been 
scarce  and  very  expensive  during  the  period  of  the  war.  A 
large  part  of  the  Italian  people  lived  on  what  amounted  to 
a  very  scanty  diet.  This,  together  with  the  worry  and  over- 
work incident  to  the  war,  undoubtedly  helped  to  break  down 
the  resistance  of  the  civilian  population.  The  result  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate.  Such  figures 
as  are  available  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  places  the  number 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  had  doubled  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  situation  became  all  the  more  serious  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  developed  in 
the  army  establishments,  and  also  because  many  of  the  prison- 
ers returned  from  Austrian  prison  camps  had  developed  this 
disease — a  number  estimated  at  between  forty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand. Unless  the  government  could  provide  care  and  treat- 
ment for  these  tuberculous  soldiers,  they  would  return  to 
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their  homes  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  set  up  new  cen- 
ters of  infection.  The  conditions  had  in  them  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  national  calamity. 

The  Italian  government  did,  in  fact,  provide  for  provincial 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  all  soldiers  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Under  a  recent  law  communities  can  borrow 
from  the  central  government  sums  up  to  certain  amounts  to 
establish  tuberculosis  hospitals  for  their  civilian  population. 
The  American  Red  Cross  unit  was  in  this  connection  very 
useful  in  that  it  helped  to  clarify  the  plans  of  the  authorities 
in  the  local  areas  by  demonstrating  how  this  problem  is 
handled  in  those  American  states  and  cities  where  facilities 
for  combating  tuberculosis  are  best  developed.  On  the  basis 
of  the  available  data,  comprehensive  plans  for  checking  the 
disease  were  outlined.  These  included  the  establishment  of 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  and  of  early  and 
incipient  cases,  and  the  establishment  of  clinics  as  clearing 
houses  for  the  entire  movement  in  each  community.  An  ex- 
tensive program  of  public  health  education  was  also  outlined 
to  instruct  the  people,  arouse  their  interest  and  obtain  their 
active  cooperation. 

A  number  of  communities  have  virtually  adopted  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Tuberculosis  Unit  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
will  undoubtedly  come  out  of  the  interchange  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Italian  authorities  and  American  tuberculosis  ex- 
perts. Much  is  expected  from  this  arrangement  in  the  city 
of  Genoa,  where  Professor  Poli  has  for  many  years  conducted 
a  successful  tuberculosis  clinic,  the  influence  of  his  work  for 
the  control  of  the  disease  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  in  a  city  like  Genoa  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  tuberculosis  situation  can  be  clearly  observed.  In 
1918,  1,019  deaths  from  tuberculosis  (all  forms)  occurred, 
which  corresponds  to  a  tuberculosis  death  rate  of  321.0  per 
100,000;  in  1913,  the  rate  was  269.3.  In  other  cities  like 
Florence,  Grosetto  and  Perugia  the  situation  was  equally  dis- 
turbing if  not  worse.  In  the  last  named  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  73,000  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  increased  from 
95  in  1914  to  190  in  1917. 

Malaria  a  National  Menace 

WAR  conditions  have  increased  the  prevalence  of  malaria 
in  Italy  to  a  point  where  it  is  once  more  a  national  menace. 
Just  prior  to  that  time,  the  death  rate  and  case  rate  from 
this  disease  had  been  much  reduced,  from  49.0  per  100,000  in 
1900,  to  5.7  in  1914.  This  was  the  result  of  extensive  gov- 
ernmental work;  drainage  operations  had  been  carried  on 
widely  and  the  state  quinine  monopoly  had  popularized  the 
use  of  the  drug  by  providing  it  to  the  population  at  low  cost. 
But  with  the  opening  of  the  war  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
local  administration,  the  supply  and  the  sale  of  quinine  were 
much  reduced;  other  sanitary  operations  were  stopped;  and 
the  case  rate  and  death  rate  both  rose  rapidly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  cases  increased  from  129,000  in 
1914  to  302,000  in  1917. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  provinces  that  the  increase 
in  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is  to  be  noted.  In  the  province 
of  Bari  there  were  1,189  cases  in  1914  and  8,374  cases  re- 
ported in  1917.  In  the  province  of  Lecce,  7,077  cases  were 
reported  in  1914  and  41,583  cases  in  1917.  Sardinia  suf- 
fered severely.  In  the  Sardinian  province  of  Cagliari  with 
a  population  of  538,000,  the  number  of  cases  reported  in 
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1917  was  66,181  as  against  26,840  cases  in  1914;  while  in 
the  other  province  of  Sassari  there  was  33,3^3  cases  in  a  pop- 
ulation of  343,000,  the  number  of  cases  in  1914  being  10,996. 
In  the  entire  island  the  number  of  cases  reported  in  1917  was 
99,564,  which  is  equivalent  to  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Sardinia.  The  true  incidence  of  malaria  in  this 
island  is  probably  much  higher. 

As  might  be  expected  under  war  conditions  the  infant  and 
child  mortality  rates  have  gone  up.  Before  the  war  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  in  Italy  was  comparatively  low — 130  in- 
fant deaths  per  1,000  births  as  compared  with 'a  rate  of  100, 
which  is  close  to  the  average  rate  in  American  cities.  The 
mortality  conditions  were  more  unhealthy  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  years,  in  all  probability  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
Italian  mothers  in  child  feeding.  Italian  children  are  badly 
weaned  and  are  later  fed  on  unwholesome  food.  Wine  is 
given  to  babies  and  little  discrimination  is  commonly  shown 
as  to  solid  foods.  The  war  situation  has  made  matters 
worse.  Unfortunately,  figures  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
are  not  available  for  the  later  war  years.  In  a  number  of 
Italian  communities  the  infant  mortality  rate  rose  to  well 
over  500  per  1,000  births.  In  Bari,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  gastroenteritis,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  trebled  between  1914  and  191 7. 

Coupled  with  these  increases  in  the  death  rate  there  was 
a  marked  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  Before  the  war  Italy 
had  a  comparatively  high  birth  rate.  In  1914  the  figure  was 
31  for  the  kingdom  as  a  whole.  In  1918  it  was  estimated 
that  the  birth  rate  had  been  reduced  to  well  below  20  per 
1,000,  or  about  40  per  cent.  For  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  the  Italian  birth  rate  was  below  the  death  rate  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  natural  increase  in  the  population. 
If  the  population  of  Italy  is  today  no  less  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  (which  appears  to  be  the  case),  she 
will  nevertheless  have  lost  close  to  two  million  inhabitants, 
which  would  have  been  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during 
the  four  year  period. 

Health  Administration  Weak 

UNDER  conditions  such  as  these  much  obviously  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  public  health  of  Italy.  Unfortunately,  the 
character  of  the  health  administration  of  the  kingdom  ap- 
pears unsuited  to  carry  on  constructive  work.  The  centrali- 
zation of  authority  on  matters  of  the  public  health  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  is  complete,  but  the  system  breaks 
down  as  it  ramifies  into  the  provinces  and  especially  into  the 
local  centers  of  population.  In  fact,  a  dual  system  of  pub- 
lic health  exists  the  parts  of  which  are  only  very  loosely  linked 
together.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  central  government  coming  down  from  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  public  health  through  the  medico-provin- 
ciale,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
the  provinces  and  the  communes  are  enforced.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  of  the  communes  has  its  own  health  officer,  who 
is  responsible  primarily  to  the  sindaco  of  the  commune.  While 
there  is  a  certain  bond  between  the  local  health  officer  and 
the  provincial  supervisor,  there  is  no  direct  responsibility.  The 
relation  is  very  weak,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  public  health  in  Italy  is  inadequate.  .  Altogether  too 
little  is  expended  for  such  purposes  and  even  though  the  legal 
machinery  exists,  it  is  hardly  ever  sufficient  to  protect  the 
community  against  the  spread  of  preventable  diseases.  It  was 
distinctly  the  purpose  of  the  Tuberculosis  Unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Commission  for  Italy  to  urge  more  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  health  work  in  the  larger  cities  of  Italy 
and  to  create  a  demand  for  well  rounded  departments  of 


health  which  would  contain  all  the  elements  of  the  best  pub- 
lic health  offices  in  our  own  cities. 

Unsanitary    Conditions   in    Greece 

THE  study  of  the  public  health  situation  in  Greece  was  very 
much  complicated  by  the  lack  of  statistics  for  the  recent 
years.  Our  personal  observations  in  Athens  clearly  demon- 
strated, however,  the  lack  of  the  essentials  of  preventive  work. 
The  city  itself  is  still  almost  entirely  unsewered.  The  water 
supply  is  very  inadequate  and  is  brought  in  through  an 
aqueduct  which  functioned  in  the  Roman  period.  The  mains 
are  partially  destroyed  and  the  water  is  constantly  subject  to 
pollution.  As  a  result,  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  are 
prevalent.  Malaria  is  a  serious  condition,  causing  a  heavy 
death  toll  each  year.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  also 
high.  There  are  hardly  any  official  facilities  to  meet  this 
situation.  A  few  hospitals  are  in  operation  and  some  of  them 
are  well  equipped,  but  the  total  number  of  beds  is  woefully 
inadequate.  Diseases  are  nominally  reported  but  it  is  only 
in  the  event  of  serious  epidemics  that  any  action  is  taken  to 
control  the  situation.  The  comparatively  low  death  rate  of 
Athens  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  very  salubrious 
climate  of  the  city,  by  its  excellent  location,  and  by  the  native 
vigor  of  the  population. 

In  the  country  districts  the  situation  is  worse.  There  is  not 
a  solitary  sanitary  regulation  in  operation  in  Greece  according 
to  western  standards,  and  there  are  virtually  no  sanitary  engi- 
neers. The  public  health  organization  is  of  the  most  formal 
character.  As  in  Italy  there  is  a  director  of  sanitation  with  a 
small  staff  of  supervising  physicians  who  operate  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  They  have  next  to  no  funds  and 
they  have  hardly  any  equipment.  According  to  one  compe- 
tent observer,  the  entire  water  supply  of  Thessaly  is  polluted. 
Typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis  are  extraordinarily  prevalent. 
The  housing  situation  in  the  country  districts  is  distressingly 
primitive.  The  number  of  physicians  is  small,  the  larger  num- 
ber of  them  being  concentrated  in  the  cities.  Outside  of 
Athens  there  are  only  a  few  hospitals  in  the  entire  country. 
It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  distressing 
situation  is  now  understood  by  the  Greek  authorities,  who 
have  a  number  of  projects  in  mind  that  will  help  to  remedy 
matters.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  voted  for  drain- 
ing malarial  areas.  It  is  planned  to  put  into  operation  a  state 
monopoly  of  quinine  after  the  Italian  system.  A  national 
housing  plan  for  the  farmers  has  been  adopted  and  will  be 
tried  out  in  Thessaly.  In  Athens  plans  have  been  drawn  for 
a  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  for  new  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems. But  the  most  important  need  in  Greece  is  a  complete 
revision  of  the  fundamental  health  law,  making  adequate 
provision  for  expert  service  and  equipment  to  prevent  disease 
and  to  provide  care  for  the  sick.  The  Red  Cross  Commis- 
sion to  Greece  is  engaged  in  arousing  public  opinion  for  such 
provision. 

In  eastern  Macedonia,  the  cities  of  Seres,  Drama,  and 
Kavalla  lacked  almost  every  facility  for  the  public  health. 
These  cities  and  the  surrounding  territory  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bulgars  until  October,  1918  when,  as  the  result  of 
the  victory  of  the  Allies,  the  country  was  again  opened  to  the 
Greek  officials.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  institutions  and 
organizations,  public  and  private,  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  population  was  in  desperate  straits, 
having  suffered  from  long  continued  starvation,  lack  of  cloth- 
ing, absence  of  physicians  and  of  medical  supplies.  There 
is  nothing  normal  in  the  situation  in  eastern  Macedonia. 
The  American  Red  Cross  units  were  laboring  with  an  emer- 
gency situation  of  a  very  difficult  sort. 
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In  Salonika,  conditions  were  much  better  because  the  city 
had  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  military  base  by 
the  French  and  British  authorities.  Sanitary  regulations 
were  to  a  certain  degree  enforced.  But  in  this  city  the  con- 
flagration of  August  1917,  had  destroyed  about  one-third  of 
the  city  and  made  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple homeless.  The  absence  of  material  and  of  labor  made 
it  impossible  to  rebuild,  and  as  a  result,  thousands  of  families 
had  to  be  housed  temporarily  and  in  the  crudest  way.  Tents 
discarded  by  the  French,  British  and  Italian  armies  have 
been  utilized,  each  containing  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen 
families.  Wooden  shacks  cut  up  with  burlap  partitions  have 
been  apportioned  to  families.  In  some  areas,  groups  of  con- 
crete houses  have  been  put  up  by  the  Greek  government 
and  by  the  Jewish  Community,  each  of  these  containing  from 
four  to  eight  rooms  for  as  many  families.  Most  distressing, 
however,  is  the  condition  of  those  families  who  have  been 
compelled  to  live  in  the  wreckage  of  their  burned  homes. 
In  thousands  of  cases  people  are  living  underneath  the  ground 
where  sunshine  never  penetrates.  Here  in  the  midst  of  the 
debris  they  are  crowded  together  without  any  sanitary  provi- 
sions whatever.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  situation  can 
continue  longer  without  a  serious  epidemic  resulting.  The 
Greek  officials  have  decided  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
rebuilding  the  city,  which  provides  for  modern  water  and 
sewerage  works,  ample  park  space  and  other  health-giving 
public  utilities.  Now  that  the  embargo  against  materials  has 
been  removed  and  a  supply  of  labor  is  again  available,  there 
should  be  no  great  delay  in  beginning  building  operations. 

Few   Young   Children   in   Serbia 

SERBIA,  even  before  the  war  suffered  from  a  lack  of  provision 
for  public  health  work.  The  acute  infectious  diseases  were 
uniformly  high  in  their  incidence.  Tuberculosis  and  syphilis 
showed  here  some  of  the  highest  rates  in  Europe.  There  were 
only  three  hundred  doctors  for  the  entire  Serbian  population 
before  the  war,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  in  the 
service  of  the  army.  Seven  years  of  war  have  made  the  situa- 
tion infinitely  worse.  In  1915,  the  epidemic  of  typhus  raged 
throughout  the  country,  and  at  least  150,000  of  the  popu- 
lation succumbed.  More  than  one  hundred  physicians  died, 
leaving  the  civilian  population  almost  without  medical  serv- 
ice. During  the  period  of  the  occupation  by  the  Central 
Powers,  the  population  suffered  continuously  from  lack  of 
food.  Typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  were  prevalent  and  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  mounted  to  unheard-of  proportions. 
In  Belgrade  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  1917  was  1,540 
per  100,000;  in  other  words,  1^/2  per  cent  of  the  population 
died  during  the  year  from  this  single  condition.  From  such 
evidence  as  we  could  obtain  it  seems  plausible  that  a  death 
rate  close  to  100  per  1,000  or  10  per  cent  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  during  the  period  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 


birth  rate  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  The  men  of  Serbia 
had  been  mobilized  in  the  army  and  had  been  away  from  their 
homes  during  the  period  of  the  war.  In  our  movement  through 
the  country,  which  gave  us  ample  opportunity  to  observe,  we 
saw  next  to  no  young  children.  Even  in  Belgrade,  where 
conditions  had  been  on  the  whole  better,  this  situation  was- 
strikingly  in  evidence.  In  a  group  of  I,2OO  children,  wlu> 
were  collected  one  day  for  an  outing,  only  20  were  under 
three  years  of  age,  although  an  effort  had  been  made  to  round 
up  the  babies  and  the  very  young  children.  The  Serbian 
population  of  five  million  in  1914  has  been  reduced,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  to  three  and  one-half  million.  The 
census  made  by  the  Austrians  in  1916  in  the  territory  under 
their  control  gave  ample  proof  of  the  plausibility  of  these 
figures.  ^ 

Ten  Doctors  for  a  Whole  Country 

PRESENT  conditions  are  indescribably  bad  throughout  Serbia. 
There  are  virtually  no  doctors  for  civilian  service.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Folks'  commission  were  told  that  there  were  only 
ten  physicians  serving  the  civilian  population,  the  rest  having: 
been  attached  to  the  army.  The  hospitals  were  without  sup- 
plies or  equipment;  the  commonest  disinfectants  were  almost 
always  absent.  In  one  hospital  under  our  observation  the 
patients  lay  in  their  soiled  clothing  because  proper  bed  linens 
could  not  be  had.  In  some  hospitals  there  were  no  blankets 
or  other  covering.  The  supply  of  quinine  was  almost  entirely 
gone,  and  in  many  places  even  bandages  were  unavailable. 
Fortunately,  the  officials  of  the  American  Red  Cross  have 
realized  the  opportunity  in  Serbia  and  a  large  staff  of  work- 
ers has  arrived,  under  the  direction  of  Colonels  Anderson 
and  Farnam,  with  medical  supplies  of  every  description,  with 
food  and  other  equipment.  Only  the  refusal  of  Italy  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  these  provisions  through  Fiume  on  their 
way  by  rail  to  Belgrade  can  now  prevent  the  relief  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  During  the  bad  weather  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  interior  villages  because  of  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  but  these  communities  are  probably  better  off  as 
to  food  than  those  which  were  in  the  direct  line  of  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation  by  the  Central  Powers.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  by  the  Serbian  Commission  of  the  Red  Cross  on 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  clinics,  especially  for  the 
relief  of  the  tuberculous  sick.  Serbian  authorities  fully  real- 
ize the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  their  new  cabinet  pro- 
vides for  a  minister  of  public  health.  The  situation  will  un- 
doubtedly be  improved  henceforth — the  heroic  Serb  under 
the  new  auspices  will  enjoy  a  new  lease  of  life  in  which  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  war.  Essentially  they  are  a 
vigorous  people,  who,  with  the  safeguards  of  modern  sanita- 
tion, should  show  favorable  conditions  of  life  and  health ; 
but  it  will  take  many  years  before  the  present  misery  and  dis- 
tress have  been  removed. 


VOTING    IN    AFRICA 


There  is  nothing  secret  about  the  ballot  being  taken  above  for  king.    The  voters  line  up  behind  their  candidates 
and  are  counted.    The  man  with  the  longest  line  wins.     The  members  of  his  party  are  knoism  to  all  men 
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first  significant  attempt  from  the  United  States 
to  found  an  African  colony  for  freedmen  was  that 
of  Paul  Cuffee  (colored),  a  native  of  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  who,  in  1815,  fitted  out  almost  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense  a  vessel  containing  forty  persons. 
The  party  landed  at  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
was  really  part  of  the  British  abolitionist  movement  which 
selected  that  colony  as  its  asylum  for  freedmen. 

The  specifically  American  movement  which  led  directly  to 
the  founding  of  Liberia  was  initiated  and  organized  at  the 
home  of  a  Mr.  Caldwell  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1816.  Among  the  protagonists  was  Henry  Clay,  who 
presided  over  the  meeting  and  helped  to  form  an  organization 
known  as  the  American  Colonization  Society,  with  Bushrod 
Washington  as  president  and  Mr.  Caldwell  as  secretary.  The 
activities  of  these  earnest  men  aroused  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment's practical  interest,  which  was  later  evidenced  by  its 
sending  to  West  Africa,  in  1821,  the  vessel  Nautilus  with 
four  agents,  two  from  the  society  and  two  from  the  govern- 
ment. These,  as  usual,  landed  at  Sierra  Leone  (probably  at 
Sherbro  Island)  and  were  later  joined  by  a  Dr.  Ayres,  a 
physician,  who  with  Captain  Robert  F.  Stockton  of  the  U.S. 
schooner  Alligator  first  visited  the  present  Liberia  as  agents. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  men  and  their  colleagues 
a  deed  of  transfer  was  signed  with  six  kings  and  chiefs  for 
the  now  all  but  submerged  historical  Providence  Island,  a 
deal  noteworthy  in  that  for  several  years  England,  France  and 
Portugal  had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  this  par- 
ticular littoral. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  difficulties  incident  to 
pioneering;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  after  twenty-five  years 
of  tutelage,  under  supervision  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  the  freedmen  were  forced  to  assume  the  full  duties  of 
a  recognized  government.  This  fortunate  but  hasty  step  was 
precipitated  by  recurring  friction  between  the  European  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  States,  since  the  latter  often  dis- 
played an  undefinable,  persistent  and  often  minatory  "  moral 


support "  whenever  the  colony's  affairs  clashed  with  those  of 
the  European  governments.  The  colony  declared  its  inde- 
pendence on  July  26,  1847.  The  United  States  government, 
though  it  was  the  last  to  recognize  the  republic,  always  kept 
unpolluted  and  un  relaxed  its  moral  support  of  Liberia  at 
critical  moments. 

The  central  government  of  that  country  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate in  miniature  of  the  United  States  government,  with  a 
legislature  based  on  the  bicameral  system,  a  judicial  depart- 


IVOT^Y 
COAST 


Back  of  the  coastline  and  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  the 
country  is  a  blank.    At  the  left,  a  map  of  the  continent  show- 
ing the  location  of  Liberia  and  its  comparative  size 
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THE  COMING  GENERATION 

A  group  of  boys  at  Rocktown.    This  and  the  other  illustrations 
are  from  photographs  by  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  published  by 

Episcopal  Church 

ment  culminating  in  the  supreme  court  and  an  executive — a 
president,  since  1908  elected  every  four  years,  who  some- 
times comes  close  to  the  verge  of  autocracy  with  a  cabinet 
entirely  subservient  to  him.  The  continuous  sessions  of 
"  politics  "  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy ;"  so  much  so,  that  if 
a  deodorizing  reagent  were  applied,  as  big  a  dose  would  be 
needed  to  purge  our  political  atmosphere  as  for  countries  in- 
comparably larger.  I  believe  this  is  commendable,  for,  does 
it  not  indicate  that  we  have  sufficiently  evolved  to  play  that 
game  well? 

Besides  the  direct  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  and  of 
later  immigrants,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  population 
is  aboriginal.  Conjectured  to  be  between  two  and  three 
million,  no  official  census  having  been  taken,  it  consists  of 
several  Negro  tribes  that  have  always  been  autonomous  and 
different  in  language  and  customs.  Their  traditional  group- 
ing is  as  follows:  Mondingoes,  including  Veys,  Golas, 
Pessehs,  Kroos,  including  Bassas,  Deys,  Greboes  and  Kroos 
proper.  Not  even  in  their  form  of  government  have  these 
people  been  homogenous.  Among  some,  the  highest  power  is 
hereditary,  whereas  among  others  it  is  held  for  life,  passing 
at  death  to  the  "  wisest  "  or  next  "  best  "  man.  They,  how- 
ever, have  this  element  in  common ;  each  has  had  from  ancient 
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times  its  customs  and  laws  which  may  not 
be  violated  with  impunity.  Such  were  the 
groups  of  independent  and  separate  peo- 
ples whom  the  little  band  of  immigrants 
undertook  with  a  measure  of  success  to 
conciliate  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
united  community. 

The  bodies  contributing  most  largely  to 
educational  advancement  are  the  Episco- 
pal and  Methodist  churches.  The  Epis- 
copal schools  have  without  doubt  given  us 
the  better  educated  Christian  ministry, 
whereas  the  Methodist  schools  have  been 
the  greatest  "  mixers."  The  latter  church 
schools,  especially  the  Mansovic  school, 
often  have  under  one  roof  Bassas,  Golas, 
Greboes,  Kroos,  Mondingoes,  Pressehs 
and  Veys.  The  Episcopal  church  has 
done  its  most  effective  work  among  the 
Greboes.  There  are  also  Lutheran  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions  which  are  be- 
coming aggressive  and  extended.  Besides 
these  are  the  government  schools,  which 
have  neither  reached  as  far  into  the  interior  nor  come  into 
touch  with  as  many  of  the  aborigines.  The  church,  so  far, 
may  be  given  the  palm  for  educating  the  Liberian  youth. 

Political  Reform 

THE  most  comprehensive  political  move  of  recent  years  was 
the  extension  of  governmental  functions  by  means  of  taxation. 
The  universal  hut  tax  legislation,  passed  since  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Howard,  has  already  raised  the  motto  well  known  in 
American  history:  "No  taxation  without  representation." 
Its  natural  immediate  outcome  is  inquisitiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  aborigines  why  they  should  be  taxed  and  the  keener 
interest  in  the  movements  of  the  central  government.  The 
only  effective  reply  the  government  can  make  is  intelligent 
readjustment  to  the  situation,  the  pragmatic  test  of  which  must 
be  mutual  understanding  between  the  local  chiefs  and  the 
central  government.  So  the  hut  tax  is  really  a  unifying 
measure. 

For  years  back  there  have  been  representatives  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  from  the  aborigines,  in  which  par- 
ticularly the  Greboes  have  enjoyed  precedence  due  to  literacy 
qualifications.  The  Bassa  tribe  was  represented  in  the  cabinet 
by  President  Howard.  The  Kroos,  Mendingoes,  Veys  and 
Golas  have  been  native  commissioners  with  others.  Thus, 
practically  all  tribes  have  been  contributing  more  or  less  to 
the  working  of  the  central  government.  And  it  must  be  added 
that  the  constitutional  literacy  qualification  will  soon  be  no 
barrier  to  the  direct  representation  of  the  aborigines  who  are 
being  given  knowledge  of  letters  in  considerable  numbers  and 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  government. 

In  respect  to  foreign  relations,  Liberia  has  scored  victori- 
ously in  spite  of  many  a  dark  day  which  sometimes  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  territory.  But  it  is  the  measure  of  uncertainty  as 
well  as  the  distrust  of  well-meaning  international  neighbors 
that  has  resulted  in  raising  up  for  Liberia  a  number  of  shrewd, 
canny,  suspicious  statesmen,  wise  enough  to  refuse  almost  every 
clever  machination  on  the  part  of  would-be  exploiters.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Liberia  that  she  has  played  fair  with  all  na- 
tions. When  our  statesmen  have  racked  their  brains  to  main- 
tain righteousness  and  a  sense  of  justice,  the  ever-timely  aid 
of  the  United  States  reappears  in  the  offing  and  scatters  the 
threatening  clouds.  What  is  illuminating  is  that  our  govern- 
ment calls  for  help  of  that  kind  always  at  the  proper  moment. 
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Our  law  courts  have  afforded  equal  protection  to  alien  and 
citizen.  Both  have  lost  in  the  prodigality  of  litigations,  and 
their  cases  have  been  adjudicated  in  accordance  with  the 
oratorical  ability  of  the  lawyers.  In  general  no  well  behaved 
individual  need  have  any  misgivings  about  incurring  insults 
in  Liberia — not  even  among  the  so-called  unlettered  aborigi- 
nes. 

I  am  not  of  the  school  of  those  friends  of  my  country  whose 
tender  feelings  for  the  ideal  little  republic  are  so  highly  sensi- 
tive lest  her  good  name  should  be  soiled,  that  they  would 
rather  play  a  bit  of  the  Ananias  than  state  a  fact  for  its  own 
sake.  On  the  other  hand,  I  sympathize  less  with  those  whose 
fertile  imagination  indulges  in  repeated  wholesale  denunciation 
of  Liberia  as  a  complete  failure,  and  who  persistently  refer  to 
her  in  derogatory  terms,  "  an  experiment  instituted  by  the 
United  States,"  a  "  total  disappointment."  My  supreme  wish 
is  that  thoughtful  people  may  not  be  sidetracked. 

What  we  want  to  declare  is  that  Liberia  has  been  successful 
and  from  all  appearances  will  continue  to  be  so.  We  intend 
not  to  blindfold  ourselves  to  our  weaknesses  in  those  essentials 
considered  the  criteria  of  a  so-called  modern  nation.  Thus, 
our  financial  strength,  not  being  commensurate  with  national 
necessities,  has  forced  us  to  borrow  money  from  friendly  coun- 
tries and  entailed  a  servitude  in  the  form  of  receiverships  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  satisfactory  management  of  the  loans.  Our 
judicial  department  would  profit  by  the  introduction  of  better 
trained  legalists.  It  is  not  unwise,  perhaps,  to  let  others  see 
us  better  than  we  see  ourselves  since  what  we  have  done  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  effective  use  of  the  material  at  our 
disposal.  Our  education — professional,  vocational  and  religious, 
is  sadly  lacking.  We  realize  that  education  is  the  backbone 
and  stabilizer  of  any  nation.  The  most  hopeful  evidence 
apropos  the  case  is  the  number  of  Liberians  in  schools  at  home 
and  the  considerable  number  scattered  over  parts  of  the  United 
States,  studying  how  best  to  be  of  service  at  home.  The  latter, 
well  trained  and  organized,  should  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
extremely  passive  in  matters  that  relate  to  the  development  of 
their  country!  Indeed,  as  Bishop  Lloyd  would  say,  Liberia  is 
one  great  potentiality,  and  it  is  this  potentiality  we  Liberians 
hope  will  find  its  resolution  in  activity  that  is  highly,  prag- 
matically social. 

The  Larger  Application 

CAN  Liberia  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  concerning  the  future  of  the  African  colo- 
nies? This  is  the  issue  I  have  been  trying  to  drive  at.  To  do 
so,  I  have  flayed  our  government,  laying  bare  her  weaknesses, 
which  to  some  persons  are  highly  condemnatory,  but  placing 
parallel  with  them  also  those  aspects  of  her  strength  which 
are  commendable.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  more  could 
have  been  expected  of  a  handful  of  liberated  men  who  after 
twenty-five  years  of  tuition  were  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources to  direct  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  surrounded  by  pow- 
erful tribes  not  concerned  in  an  orderly  management  of  affairs 
and  often  threatening  in  their  friendship.  That  these  tribes 
now  live  in  various  degrees  of  conciliation,  are  interested  in 
the  workings  of  the  central  government  and  are  being  edu- 
cated to  develop  their  country  is  the  plea  proposed  as  a  fortiori 
argument  that  Liberia  will  increasingly  be  successful.  I  have 
desired  to  emphasize  equally  the  disinterested  "  moral  support  " 
of  the  United  States  which  has  on  several  occasions  put  us  on 
our  feet  again. 

Now,  several  friends  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the  pro- 
posal recently  issued  from  London,  to  wit,  that  the  British 
people  are  willing  for  the  United  States  to  manage  as  many 
of  the  former  German  colonies  as  she  wishes  to.  From  the 
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Note  the  fine  physique  and  the  clothes,  adapted  from  the 
European  to  suit  her  active  outdfor  life 

nature  of  the  case  my  answer  must  be  brief.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  what  I  believe  is  characteristically  an  American  idiom: 
The  United  States  can  be  of  more  service  to  the  Africans  if 
she  has  no  axe  of  her  own  to  grind.  In  this  case  the  analogy 
of  Liberia  can  be  strictly  applied.  It  appears  also  that  any 
other  attitude  would  be  contradictory  to  the  unsurpassed  hu- 
manitarian and  cosmopolitan  ideals  of  President  Wilson,  that 
wise  statesman  whose  well  known  principles  (together  with 
the  most  recent  pronouncements  of  Premier  Lloyd  George) 
will,  I  believe  in  common  with  several  thoughtful  foreign 
students  I  have  met,  ultimately  and  inevitably  triumph,  if 
peoples  are  to  be  arbiters  of  their  own  affairs.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  powers  should  withdraw 
from  Africa  or  have  no  interest  in  African  affairs.  What  I 
imply  is  this:  If  these  colonies  are  to  be  supervised  by  any 
country  or  countries,  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  question  of  self-determination,  say  every 
ten  years,  to  see  whether  such  peoples  had  sufficiently  evolved 
to  assume  self-government.  Such  a  provision  seems  fair  and 
would  give  the  world-powers  a  means  of  checking  whatever 
power  was  entrusted  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  colonies. 
Should  not  the  Peace  Conference  consider  this  issue  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  German  colonies  but  to  all  African 
territories  now  under  the  exclusive  government  of  a  white, 
foreign  nation  ? 


LAWRENCE 

A  Strike  for  Wages  or  for  Bolshevism  ? 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


LAST  week  I  talked  with  a  group  of  strikers 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.  Their  heads  bore  evi- 
dence of  contact  with  policemen's  clubs.  They 
had  been  attacked  wantonly,  they  said,  while 
peacefully  attending  to  their  own  affairs.  One  of  them 
said  that  when  attacked  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  store 
to  buy  groceries  for  his  family.  Later  I  talked  with  a 
mill  agent  who  told  me  that  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion the  strikers  had  collected  in  dangerous  mobs  and  had 
offered  violence  to  peaceable  citizens.  He  said  that  two 
women  school  teachers  on  their  way  to  their  schools  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  store  to  escape  injury  and  that 
the  mob  had  entered,  threatened  the  clerks  and  broken  up 
the  furniture  when  they  could  not  find  the  women,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  workers  in  the  mills.  These  two  stories 
serve  to  illustrate  not  only  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  about  Lawrence  at  this  time,  but  the  prevailing  psy- 
chology as  well — a  psychology  favorable  to  rumor,  suspicion 
and  fear. 

Nevertheless  this  much  may  be  stated  with  some  assurance — 
the  streets  of  Lawrence  are  not  running  with  blood.  The 
city  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  There  is  nothing  even 
remotely  suggesting  a,  state  of  siege.  Instead  of  that,  as 
you  come  into  Lawrence  for  the  first  time  you  are  impressed 
with  its  good  order,  its  broad  streets,  its  pleasant  common 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  its  fine  school  houses  and  business 
buildings.  There  are  a  good  many  people  on  the  streets,  and 
there  are  some  policemen  on  horseback.  But  everything  looks 
peaceful  and  the  place  seems  not  at  all  a  bad  one  to  call  home. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  rumors  that  there  is 
a  thing  called  bolsnevism  at  large  in  Lawrence?  Why  do 
people  say  that  revolution  is  being  plotted  there?  These  were 
the  questions  that  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  last  week 
as  I  attended  strike  meetings,  talked  with  city  officials,  mill 
agents  and  citizens'  committees  and  walked  the  streets  looking 
for  mobs  and  terrorism.  Altogether,  I  think  I  got  some  light 
both  on  why  the  cry  has  been  raised  and  on  the  extent  of  the 
justification  for  it. 

About  35,000  people  are  employed  in  normal  times  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  Lawrence.  On  February  3  a 
strike  began  which  brought  out  somewhere  between  17,000 
and  30,000  of  them.  Since  then  some  have  gone  back  to 
work.  Mill  agents  say  half  the  workers  went  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike.  Strike  leaders  say  that  over  20,000  are 
out  now.  The  truth  probably  lies  closer  to  the  mill  men's  esti- 
mate than  to  that  of  the  strike  leaders.  The  demand  on 
February  3  was  for  a  48-hour  week  without  reduction  in  pay. 
As  the  working  schedule  has  been  54  hours,  this  would  mean 
a  wage  increase  of  12^/2  per  cent  if  production  did  not  increase 
at  all. 

Before  the  wage  demand  arose  the  United  Textile  Work- 
ers, affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  had 
decided  to  ask  for  an  8-hour  day,  beginning  February  i. 
There  are  two  small  locals  of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
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in  Lawrence  with  a  few  hundred  members.  A  committee 
was  formed  of  delegates  from  these  organizations  and  from 
the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Lawrence  to  push  the  8-hour 
demand.  In  January  Ime  Kaplan,  then  a  member  of  the 
Mule  Spinners'  Union,  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  agents  of  each  of  the  mills  in  Lawrence  inform- 
ing them  of  the  position  taken  by  the  union  and  asking  for 
a  conference.  Some  of  the  agents,  if  not  all  of  them,  ignored 
the  letter;  and  apparently  no  conference  took  place. 

Meanwhile  the  unorganized  workers  were  being  canvassed ; 
for  the  unions  realized  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  by 
themselves  to  win  their  demands  if  a  strike  became  necessary. 
From  this  it  developed  that  the  unskilled — the  "  foreign 
element,"  they  are  usually  called — were  not  willing  to  go  into 
a  movement  for  a  shorter  workday  that  would  involve  a  reduc- 
tion in  pay.  They  were  not  anxious,  they  said,  to  strike  for  a 
cut  in  wages.  By  February  I  all  of  the  mills  had  announced 
in  one  way  or  another  that  they  would  concede  the  48-hour 
week  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  that  is,  a  reduction  both  in  hours 
and  in  pay.  By  that  time,  however,  the  unorganized  workers 
had  decided  they  wanted  to  maintain  their  old  rate  of  earnings 
under  the  shorter  working  week,  in  other  words  54  hours'  pay 
for  48  hours'  work.  The  strike  began,  therefore,  on  February 
3,  with  the  slogan  of  "  54-48."  The  United  Textile  Workers 
refused  to  sanction  the  strike  on  the  wage  issue  and  ordered 
their  members  back  to  work,  their  48-hour  demand  having  been 
granted.  The  strike,  therefore,  is  of  the  unskilled,  the  un- 
organized and  the  foreign  workers. 

Just  why  the  strike  occurred  at  this  time  is  not  altogether 
apparent.  The  market  for  textiles  has  been  uncertain  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Most  of  the  mills  had  been 
running  on  short-time  for  several  weeks  before  the  strike 
began.  Those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  strike  do  not  fail 
to  point  out  the  seeming  inconsistency  in  the  argument  that 
the  workers  cannot  live  on  48  hours'  pay  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  them  were  living  on  35  or  39  hours'  pay  when 
the  strike  was  called.  This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  short-time  work  was  presumably  temporary,  while  the 
strike  is  for  a  permanent  basis  of  payment.  The  fact  that 
when  market  conditions  are  bad  it  is  a  bad  time  to  strike  seems 
fairly  obvious,  however. 

In  opposing  the  strikers'  demands  the  mill  men  lay  emphasis 
not  only  on  present  business  conditions  but  on  the  increase 
in  the  wage  scale  in  the  last  few  years.  The  American 
Woolen  Company  states  that  wages  have  gone  up  87  per  cent 
since  January  i,  1916.  On  the  basis  of  this  statement  the 
strikers  figure  that  "  63  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  wage 
earners  are  now  working  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $23  per  week 
(42  cents  per  hour),  or  $1,200  per  year;  47  per  cent  at  a 
rate  of  less  than  $20  per  week  (37  cents  per  hour),  or  $1,000 
per  year;  and  27  per  cent  at  a  rate  of  less  than  $17  per  week 
(31  cents  per  hour),  or  $900  per  year." 

From  two  Lawrence  cotton  mills  I  secured  statements  re- 
garding wages.  One  of  them  the  week  before  the  strike 
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began  employed  457  weavers  and  paid  them  an  average  of  $20 
a  week.  Three  hundred  spinners  and  2OO  doffers  earned 
an  average  of  from  $14  to  $16  in  the  same  time.  The  figures 
for  the  other  mill  represent  a  period  last  fall  prior  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice.  In  this  mill  weavers  earned  an  average 
of  $21.37.  Weave  room  second  hands  received  $34.56;  loom- 
fixers  $29.38;  warper  tenders  $18.83;  ring  spinners  $16.38; 
doffers  $13.85.  The  lowest  wage  paid  was  that  of  cloth  room 
trimmers,  who  received  $12.20.  The  highest  was  $42.24,  paid 
to  engineers  working  64  hours.  Cotton  mill  wage  rates  are 
in  general  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  woolen  mills,  but  the 
cotton  mill  men  say  that  work  is  more  steady  in  their  industry 
and  that  annual  earnings  are  in  consequence  about  the  same. 
One  mill  agent  said  that  the  average  for  all  male  help  in  his  or- 
ganization was  just  under  $22  a  week,  and  for  female  help 
$17.50.  Included  in  these  averages  were  72  women  and  14 
men  who  were  receiving  less  than  $12  a  week. 

Insofar  as  these  wage  figures  represent  the  entire  earnings 
of  a  family  it  is  clear  enough  that  any  reduction  would  be 
a  hardship;  it  is  common,  however,  in  textile  centers  for  the 
entire  family  to  work  in  the  mills.  A'  low  individual  wage 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  low  family  wage.  The  social 
consequences  of  this  arrangement,  its  destruction  of  family  life 
and  the  hardship  it  entails  on  the  mother  and  the  young  chil- 
dren have  been  discussed  too  frequently  to  require  further 
comment  at  this  time. 

The  strikers,  furthermore,  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  in  de- 
claring an  extra  dividend.  At  almost  the  very  moment  that 
it  announced  its  inability  to  raise  wages  the  papers  were  carry- 
ing the  news  of  an  extra  dividend  of  $10  a  share,  payable  in 
Liberty  bonds.  Following  this  announcement  American 
Woolen  stock  rose  several  points. 

The  economic  background  of  the  strike  is  important.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  widespread  belief  that,  as  a  Boston 
man  said  to  me,  the  affair  is  "  not  a  strike  but  an  insurrection," 
it  is  perhaps  more  important  to  consider  the  strike  as  a  phe- 
nomenon by  itself. 

There  is  a  general  strike  committee  that  meets  every  morn- 
ing to  receive  reports  and  make  policies.  The  chairman  is 
Samuel  Bramhall,  a  carpenter,  a  delegate  from  his  union  to 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  an  extreme  Socialist  and  noted  as 
heckler  at  public  forum  meetings.  There  are  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  not  textile  workers,  but  the  great 
majority  of  them — the  committee  has  a  membership  of  about 
100 — are  striking  mill  workers.  They  are  delegates  from  the 
different  nationalities  and  as  they  report  each  morning  you 
seem  to  be  listening  to  a  roll  call  of  the  nations.  Russians 
are  there  and  Italians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Greeks,  Ukrain- 
ians, Syrians,  Franco-Belgians,  Finns  and  even  Germans. 
Each  nationality  meets  by  itself  in  its  own  hall  and  every 
morning  its  delegates  report  to  the  strike  committee. 

There  is  joking  good  nature  in  these  meetings  for  the  most 
part,  but  in  the  first  meeting  I  attended  there  was  wrath. 
The  day  before  there  had  been  a  clash  with  the  police — not 
the  first — and  there  were  bandaged  heads  and  indignant  stories 
of  mistreatment.  "  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  this  country  for 
many  years,"  said  one.  "  I  have  been  in  many  countries  and 
I  never  have  seen  such  things  as  are  happening  here."  "  No, 
comrade,"  interposed  the  chairman,  "  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  will  you  see  such  things." 

A  fiery  young  Italian  jumped  to  his  feet.  "  We  can't 
stand  it  any  longer,"  he  shouted.  "  On  the  picket  line  we 
are  ridden  at  by  men  on  horseback,  we  are  beaten  with  clubs. 
We  can't  stand  it.  We  must  do  something." 


The  discussion  then  became  a  hubbub.  "  We  must  do 
something"-  "What  are  you  going  to  do?"-  -"Hold  a 
meeting  in  the  common  "-  "  Yes,  try  it  " — "  They  say  we 
are  carrying  a  red  flag.  The  only  red  was  on  our  faces,  and 
the  police  put  it  there  "-  '  There's  no  use  appealing  or  making 
a  protest;  they'll  call  you  a  Bolshevik  " — "  Yes,  and  you'll  be 
one  all  right  after  your  head  is  beaten  " — "  Fellow  workers, 
don't  you  know  the  police  is  owned  by  the  capitalist  class? 
They  will  do  what  they  please  with  you.  When  they  want 
you  in  France  they  will  send  you  there.  When  they  want  to 
knock  out  your  brains  they  will  do  that.  There  is  only  one 
defense  and  that  is  one  big  union." 

After  that  someone  suggested  that  force  should  be  used  on 
the  picket  line.  Then  Cedric  Long,  one  of  the  three  ministers 
who,  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  leadership  of  this  strike 
gives  it  one  of  its  unusual  features,  stepped  to  the  front. 

:l  There  is  just  one  thing  we  need  to  do,"  he  said  very 
calmly,  "  and  that  is  to  keep  on  doing  just  as  we  have  been 
doing.  .  This  is  a  big  cause  and  it  is  only  an  incident  if  some- 
one is  beaten.  It  isn't  important  enough  to  make  us  change 
our  plans.  We  will  stick  to  this  strike,  we'll  raise  money  to 
carry  it  on  and  we'll  go  on  the  picket  line." 

Peaceful  methods,  quiet  determination  that  this  was  the  way 
to  win  was  implied  in  every  word  of  the  young  minister. 
The  tension  broke,  the  crowd  applauded,  and  not  another 
word  of  bitterness  was  spoken. 

I  stepped  into  a  meeting  where  another  committee  was' 
considering  the  question  of  milk  distribution.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  with  a  dairyman  to  supply  milk  in  quantities 
at  central  points  for  the  children  of  strikers'  families.  Depots 
were  being  established  where  the  people  of  each  nationality 
or  group  of  nationalities  could  go  for  their  supply.  It  was 
a  business  arrangement  requiring  cooperative  effort  and  I 
thought  as  I  saw  the  committee  at  work,  some  of  the  delegates 
struggling  with  their  English,  that  here  was  an  experiment 
in  Americanization  of  too  great  value  to>  be  lost  when  the 
strike  is  over.  When  people  of  many  races  learn  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good,  speaking  a  common  tongue 
and  thus  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  have  separated  them, 
they  have  experienced  something  that  you  may  well  call 
Americanization. 

I  watched  the  people  on  the  picket  line  and  I  saw  no  violence, 
no  interference,  no  use  of  force.  I  understand  there  has  been 
some  resort  to  tactics  of  force ;  earlier  in  the  strike  there  was 
said  to  be  considerable  interference  with  people  going  to 
work.  During  the  time  that  I  was  in  Lawrence,  on  two 
different  nights  stones  were  thrown  through  windows  where 
people  lived  who  had  refused  to  go  on  strike.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  have  been  other  attempts  at  intimidation. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  leaders  have  used  their 
influence  consistently  against  violence. 

I  heard  no  revolutionary  talk  in  Lawrence  nor  was  there 
in  evidence  the  literature  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much, 
beyond  the  paper,  Revolutionary  Age,  which  was  present  for 
distribution  at  strike  headquarters.  Yet  the  three  ministers 
who  are  active  leaders  in  the  strike,  A.  J.  Muste,  Harold 
Rotzel  and  Cedric  Long,  will  tell  you  that  they  are  revolu- 
tionists. These  three  men,  who  have  almost  entirely  given  up 
any  active  relationship  with  the  organized  church,  have  come 
into  the  situation  because  it  seemed  to  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
practical  expression  of  the  social  philosophy  which  they  have 
come  to  embrace.  Their  insistence  that  they  are  revolutionists 
has  perhaps  had  much  to  do  with  the  report  that  the  strike  is 
a  revolution.  Conversation  with  them  convinces  me  that  they 
are  not  revolutionists  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  may 
commonly  be  understood.  They  appear  to  be  Tolstoyan  non- 
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resistants,  who  believe  that  the  workers  should  own  the  means 
of  production.  They  tell  the  strikers  that  they  ought  to  learn 
everything  they  can  about  the  business  of  making  cloth  so  that 
they  may  have  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  operate  the  mills  for  themselves.  I 
know  employers  who  would  give  their  eye-teeth  to  have  the 
men  in  their  shops  imbued  with  exactly  that  ambition. 

That  the  spirit  of  these  ministers  is  not  altogether  the  spirit 
of  the  workers  is  likely  to  be  true.  In  talking  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  strikers,  casually  as  I  happened  to  meet  them  on 
street  corners  or  elsewhere,  I  could  find  no  one  whose  aim 
seemed  to  be  other  than  the  winning  of  the  strike.  Yet  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness.  There 
are  questionings  of  American  institutions.  In  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  protesting  against  the  attitude  of  Lawrence 
officials  and  asking  for  an  investigation  Secretary  Kaplan  of 
the  strike  committee  said : 

We  have  these  many  years  worked  at  starvation  wages.  In- 
deed we  were  brought,  many  of  us,  in  order  to  keep  the  wages  of 
American  workers  down.  This  commonwealth  has  profited  by  our 
labor.  Our  children  have  grown  up  and  given  themselves  to  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  mills  rather  than  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  which  the  commonwealth  boasts.  We  have  passed  through 
the  crisis  of  the  great  war  with  many  heartburnings  of  our  home- 
folks  in  Europe  and  with  many  questionings  as  to  what  would  be 
the  gain  to  democracy  for  us. 

We  have  seen  the  workers  of  Europe  overthrow  governments  and 
receive  rights  and  privileges  never  before  attained.  Workmen 
throughout  the  world  are  conscious  that  a  new  day  has  dawned 
'for  them.  President  Wilson  has  pledged  himself  to  represent  us  in 
his  work  for  a  just  peace  settlement.  We  now  look  for  evidence 
of  this  new  spirit  in  the  United  States. 

We  want  to  see  evidence  of  this  new  attitude  among  the  workers 
recognized  where  we  live.  If  we  do  see  it,  and  find  that  it  is 
real,  great  numbers  of  us  are  more  than  ready  to  become  citizens 
and  to  give  our  lives  and  efforts  to  the  building  of  an  industrial 
as  well  as  a  political  democracy  in  this  country.  If  this  is  not  true 
here,  then  the  sooner  we  find  out  and  the  sooner  we  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  country  from  which  we  came,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  feeling.it  should  be  noted 
that  opposition  to  the  strike  is  general.  The  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Lawrence  is  using  its  influence  against  it  in  every 
way.  James  Menzie,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union, 
was  a  member  of  the  strike  committee  at  the  outset  and  served 
as  temporary  chairman  for  a  short  time  after  the  strike  was 
called.  He  is  now  bitterly  opposed.  When  the  Boston  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  endorsed  the  strike  Menzie  wrote  a  letter 
of  protest  and  induced  them  to  rescind  the  action.  He  also 
protested  against  the  entrance  into  the  situation  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Board  of  Arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  invited  by  "organized  labor."  Some  of  the  local 
unions  in  Lawrence  are  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the 
central  body.  Last  week  the  local  union  of  molders,  which 
had  endorsed  the  strike,  withdrew  from  the  Central  Labor 
Union  as  a  protest  against  its  stand. 

The  citizens  generally  are  opposed  to  the  strike  and  call  it 
a  revolution.  The  newspapers  for  the  most  part  both  in  Law- 
rence and  in  Boston  are  hostile.  The  local  papers  commonly 
refer  to  the  people  who  refuse  to  strike  as  the  "  loyal  "  work- 
ers. All  classes  outside  the  strike  itself  refer  contemptuously 
to  the  "  foreign  element  "  who  comprise  its  ranks.  The  citi- 
zens' committee  recently  organized  to  promote  "  neighborli- 
ness  "  does  not  conceal  its  antagonism  to  the  strike. 

So  far  as  the  city  of  Lawrence  is  concerned,  the  police  depart- 
ment is  its  spokesman  on  matters  affecting  the  strike.  The 
police  are  present  in  large  numbers  where  picketing  is  going  on 
and  where  friction  can  so  easily  arise.  It  is  to  Commissioner  of 
Safety  Peter  Carr  that  the  strikers  must  apply  for  permits 
to  hold  parades.  The  commissioner  has  refused  all  applica- 


tions contemplating  a  parade.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  strike 
in  refusing  such  a  request  he  expressed  himself  forcibly  in 
condemnation  of  the  strike  and  the  strikers.  His  letter  to  the 
strike  committee  on  that  occasion  closed  as  follows: 

Those  who  seek  to  exploit  the  fair  name  of  Lawrence  are  those 
who  care  nothing  for  our  city,  our  state,  or  our  nation.  Bolshe- 
vism, the  enemy  of  democracy,  the  destroyer  of  property  rights,  the 
breeder  of  anarchy,  will  get  no  foothold  in  Lawrence. 

A  parade  under  present  conditions  will  encourage  bolshevism. 
There  will  be  no  parade. 

For  several  weeks  the  strikers  have  been  prevented  from  hold- 
ing outdoor  mass  meetings,  though  the  different  nationalities 
hold  frequent  meetings  in  their  own  halls. 

The  charge  most  frequently  and  indignantly  made  by  the 
strikers  and  their  friends  is  that  the  police  have  treated  them 
with  great  brutality.  The  mill  district  is  patrolled  by  men 
on  horseback  who  ride  close  to  the  curb,  clubs  in  hand. 
Earlier  in  the  strike  these  mounted  men  used  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  crowds  by  riding  their  horses  onto  the 
sidewalks. 

During  the  time  that  I  was-  in  Lawrence  I  did  not  see  any 
act  of  aggression  or  discrimination  by  the  police,  beyond  the 
singling  out  of  Chairman  Bramhall  who  was  ordered  to  "  move 
on  "  as  he  was  standing  pn  a  corner  of  a  crowded  street.  Other 
persons  who  were  standing  at  various  points  on  the  street  at 
that  time  were  not  molested.  There  is  so  much  evidence  of 
brutality,  however,  and  from  witnesses  of  such  competence, 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has  taken  place.  One  of  those 
who  spoke  to  me  of  wanton  clubbing  by  the  police  was  a  mill 
official,  and  he  described  an  incident  in  front  of  one  of  the 
mills  which  he  himself  had  witnessed. 

On  February  16  a  group  of  people  from  Boston  went  out 
to  Lawrence  to  look  the  situation  over  and  carry  a  message  of 
friendliness  to  the  strikers.  They  were  met  by  mounted  police- 
men who  drove  among  them  as  they  started  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion, compelled  some  of  them  to  return  to  the  station,  insulted 
the  women  and  beat  the  men  with  their  clubs. 

A.  J.  Muste  and  Cedric  Long,  the  preacher  leaders,  were 
arrested  one  day  after  being  on  the  picket  line,  taken  to  the 
police  station  and  charged  with  inciting  to  riot  and  loitering 
and  Long  was  charged  with  assault.  In  describing  the  experi- 
ence Mr.  Long  says  that  as  they  went  along  the  street  near  one 
of  the  mills  from  which  the  workers  were  coming,  they  kept 
repeating  the  slogan,  "  48-54."  Policemen  kept  close  beside 
them,  and,  as  Mr.  Long  tells  the  story : 

One  block  beyond  the  center  gate  of  the  mill  two  mounted  men  drew 
their  horses  squarely  across  the  sidewalk  and  ordered  us  down  a 
small  side  street,  Holly  street.  We  obeyed,  well  knowing  that  more 
trouble  was  coming  to  us  in  this  deserted  place,  for  here  the  police 
would  employ  tactics  they  would  not  dare  to  use  on  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare. By  this  time  there  were  two  mounted  men  clattering  along 
the  sidewalk  behind  us,  the  horses'  hoofs  grazing  our  heels,  their 
warm  breath  on  our  necks.  Other  officers,  about  half  of  them 
mounted,  half  afoot,  crowded  about  us  on  all  sides  and  in  front. 
Clubs  began  to  beat  upon  our  backs  and  shoulders.  We  were  now 
walking  just  as  fast  as  we  could  go,  but  the  beatings  of  clubs  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.  Finally  one  blow  hit  my  neck,  and 
1  fell  dazed  into  the  gutter  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  picked  up  and 
pushed  on  again,  the  ends  of  clubs  prodding  me  in  the  back,  many 
others  descending  on  my  shoulders.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  offi- 
cers drove  their  horses  across  our  path  and  then  the  blows  and 
curses  became  more  violent  because  we  didn't  move  fast  enough.  As 
the  way  opened  ahead  and  the  blows  seemed  to  say  that  they  wanted 
us  to  move  still  faster,  we  broke  into  a  run.  The  treatment  con- 
tinued unabated.  A  horse  was  again  drawn  up  before  us,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  way  to  turn,  we  stepped  into  a  gateway  between  two 
houses.  Two  men  came  after  us  and  dragged  us  out.  Muste  asked 
the  officers  what  they  wanted,  assuring  them  we  would  do  what  we 
were  ordered  to  do  if  they  gave  us  the  chance.  "  Get  along  there !  " 
and  renewed  clubbing  was  the  only  answer. 

Finally  an  unmounted  officer  grabbed  me  by  the  coat,  backed  me 
against  a  fence,  rammed  his  club  into  my  chest — and  at  the  same 
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moment  either  a  fist  or  a  club  hit  my  neck  and  jaw  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground.  When  I  found  myself  able  to  get  up  again  after  an 
interval  of  a  couple  of  minutes  I  decided  that  the  officers  would 
pick  me  up  themselves  if  they  wanted  me  badly  enough,  and  lay 
there,  leaning  up  against  the  fence  until  an  auto  filled  with  plain- 
clothes  men  arrived  and  I  was  bundled  into  it. 

Mr.  Muste  was  invited  into  a  house  that  he  was  passing,  but 
as  he  was  going  toward  the  entrance  he  was  seized  by  officers, 
and  both  men  were  taken  to  the  police  station.  The  next 
week  they  were  acquitted  in  police  court.  The  policemen, 
who  were  the  only  witnesses  against  them,  testified  that  there 
was  no  clubbing.  Private  citizens  came  forward,  however, 
and  testified  that  both  men  had  been  beaten  with  clubs. 

Before  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  outdoor  meetings  the 
strikers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  an  ash  dump,  the 
only  place  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  the  purpose.  An  oc- 
currence after  one  of  these  meetings  that  was  observed  by 
Mr-.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Cambridge,  and  another  lady, 
was  probably  the  worst  affair  of  the  sort  that  has  occurred. 
Mrs.  Ripley  attended  the  strikers'  meeting  and  says  that  she 
heard  nothing  violent  or  revolutionary.  The  following  ac- 
count by  an  eye-witness  of  what  happened  after  the  meeting 
is  corroborated  in  all  essential  particulars  by  Mrs.  Ripley, 
who  left  the  meeting  before  it  broke  up,  but  who  was  in  a 
position  to  see  what  occurred. 

I  heard  a  roar,  and  I  saw  that  the  crowd  was  coming  home  from 
the  dump.  A  policeman  had  evidently  fallen  off  his  horse,  and  the 
people  were  making  fun  of  him.  The  crowd  was  walking  per- 
fectly quietly — it  could  not  be  called  a  parade  because  there  was  no 
band,  no  flags,  no  leader.  There  were  a  great  many  baby-car- 
riages and  children.  There  was  a  line  of  policemen,  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk  around  the  common,  across  which  the  crowd  had  to 
come  from  the  dump.  I  had  not  heard  a  single  angry  sound. 

But  all  at  once,  the  police  rode  right  onto  the  common,  straight 
into  the  crowd.  They  went  in  with  their  clubs,  and  simply  viciously 
struck  as  fast  as  they  could,  indiscriminately.  Just  as  I  turned  to 
go  up  the  steps  into  the  building,  a  policeman  dashed  across  the 
street  right  into  the  crowd  where  I  had  been. 

A  man  was  knocked  down,  but  I  did  not  see  anyone  try  to  save 
him.  He  looked  about  SO  years  old.  He  fell  against  the  curb, 
receiving  a  horrible  wound  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Four  police- 
men took  him  by  the  shoulders  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  anyone  could  have  attacked  them  had  they  wanted  to.  There 
they  beat  him  and  struck  him  with  their  clubs.  Another  policeman 
ran  out  from  the  sidewalk,  and  kicked  that  poor  creature  right  in 
the  ribs. 

A  young  Italian  lately  discharged  from  the  army,  with  three 
gold  service  stripes  on  his  sleeve,  went  on  the  picket  line  and 
was  arrested.  He  says  that  he  was  beaten  in  the  police  sta- 
tion with  fists  and  with  clubs.  I  asked  a  police  court  at- 
tendant about  this  case  and  he  expressed  doubt  about  it. 
"  They  don't  beat  them  in  here,"  he  explained.  "  They  do 
that  in  the  street." 

Commissioner  Carr  denied  categorically  that  the  police  had 
been  brutal  at  any  time.  It  is  necessary  to  use  clubs  in  dis- 
persing crowds,  he  told  me.  Hitting  them  on  the  head  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  He  reminded  me  that  the  police  force  is  over- 
worked and  under  a  great  deal  of  strain;  that  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  they  forgot  themselves  once  in  a  while — they 
are  only  human  after  all.  Every  policeman  is  supposed  to 
use  good  judgment  about  clubbing,  he  said,  but  he  has  to  de- 
cide for  himself  when  it  is  necessary.  I  asked  the  commis- 
sioner if  he  had  given  the  police  any  instructions  as  to  when 
or  how  they  should  use  their  clubs  and  he  replied  that  he 
had  not. 

The  question  that  is  being  asked  on  all  sides  about  Law- 
rence is  whether  the  strike  is  political  or  industrial,  for  bol- 
shevism  or  for  wages.  My  answer,  based  upon  such  acquain- 
tance with  the  facts  as  I  could  gather  in  a  visit  of  a  few  days, 
is  that  it  is  a  strike  for  wages  carried  on  in  a  revolutionary 
atmosphere.  That  is,  there  are  serious  questionings  of  the 
justice  of  the  existing  economic  order.  In  addition  to  that 


there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  that  the  govern- 
ment is  against  them.  Insofar  as  they  have  that  feeling  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  government,  any 
more  than  you  or  I  would  be  if  we  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment was  following  a  policy  opposed  to  our  highest  welfare. 
And  we  must  remember  that  to  many  of  them  American 
government  is  personified  by  the  Lawrence  police. 
.  Just  how  far  this  anti-government  spirit  may  extend  I  can- 
not possibly  know.  Such  a  spirit  is  apt  to  crop  out  during 
any  strike  and  die  down  when  the  strike  is  over.  So  far  as 
any  public  manifestation  would  indicate,  there  is  less  of  it  in 
Lawrence  than  has  been  discernible  in  most  of  the  strikes  of 
recent  years  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe.  The  fact 
that  such  a  feeling  is  engendered  in  times  of  strike  is  itself 
a  phenomenon  that  suggests  the  advisibility  of  a  careful  search 
for  its  causes.  I  should  be  inclined  to  dismiss  such  evidence 
of  a  revolutionary  spirit  as  I  saw  in  Lawrence  as  matters  of 
not  great  consequence,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  just  now 
of  conditions  favorable  to  its  growth.  Because  conditions  are 
favorable  it  may  be  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  more  wide- 
spread in  Lawrence  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  workers  everywhere  in  the 
world  have  been  affected  and  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  Russian  revolution.  Men  do  not  have  to  favor 
the  soviet  government  or  become  Bolsheviki  to  have  their  think- 
ing somewhat  stimulated  by  news  from  Russia.  All  compe- 
tent observers  know  that  there  is  more  of  a  spirit  of  independ-  , 
ence,  more  of  unrest  among  the  workers  of  America  than 
there  was  before  the  war.  Some  of  this  spirit  has  undoubtedly 
been  stirred  up  by  the  exploits  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  if  some  manifestation  of  it  were  not  to 
be  found  in  Lawrence  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  has  just  concluded 
a,  war  for  democracy.  Everywhere  that  was  the  slogan.  Every- 
where the  people  have  been  told  that  they  at  last  were  to 
come  into  their  own.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is  against  all 
autocracies.  It  is  not  alone  in  Lawrence  that  the  workers 
have  come  to  feel  that  this  new  democracy  is  to  mean  some- 
thing concrete  for  them — that  they  are  to  have  more  power. 
The  simultaneous  organization  of  labor  parties  in  many  differ- 
ent centers  in  the  United  States  shows  that  they  intend  to  have 
more  power.  This  does  not  imply  revolution  in  any  sense 
other  than  that  any  complete  change  from  what  is  customary 
may  be  said  to  be  revolutionary.  In  any  movement,  however, 
there  is  usually  an  extreme  Left  as  well  as  a  Right.  I  have 
no  doubt  some  of  the  members  of  the  Left  are  to  be  found  in 
Lawrence. 

A  third  factor  that  enters  very  actively  into  the  situation 
at  Lawrence  is  local :  that  is  the  employment  policies  of  the 
mills.  Traditionally  they  are  opposed  to  collective  bargain- 
ing and  have  successfully  combatted  campaigns  for  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  35,000  workers  only  a  handful  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  union.  It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  radi- 
calism grows.  So  in  1912  it  was  the  I.  W.  W.  which  came 
into  the  situation  and  directed  the  strike.  Today,  many  of 
the  strikers  are  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  many  are  influ- 
enced by  its  philosophy. 

Having  prevented  the  growth  of  any  agency  through  which 
the  workers  might  express  themselves,  the  mills  have  provided 
no  other  means  of  communication  between  management  and 
the  great  masses  of  the  workers.  There  is  no  organized  em- 
ployment department  in  any  Lawrence  mill.  Hiring  and  fir- 
ing is  done  by  foremen  in  disregard  of  what  progressive  manu- 
facturing concerns  all  over  the  country  have  found  to  be  sound 
policy.  With  a  working  population  of  35,000  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  women  there  is  no  medical  service  in  any 
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of  the  mills;  no  doctors  or  nurses;  in  most  of  them  there  is 
no  rest-room.  In  short,  modern  employment  management  is 
as  yet  unknown  in  Lawrence,  and  even  welfare  work,  how- 
ever primitive,  has  hardly  made  its  appearance. 

An  encouraging  bit  of  news  that  came  to  me  in  Lawrence 
is  that  some  of  the  mills  are  bestirring  themselves  on  this  very 
point.  One  company  has  secured  an  experienced  man  as 
director  of  personnel  who,  as  soon  as  conditions  return  to 
normal,  intends  to  organize  the  employment  work  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  make  for  better  and  closer  relations  between  man- 
agement and  the  employes.  Probably  other  mills  will  follow 
in  the  same  direction. 


In  the  meantime  there  is  unrest  and  some  say  revolution  in 
Lawrence.  Whether  the  thing  to  do  is  to  club  it  out  or  Ameri- 
canize it  out  is  a  problem  that  will  have  to  be  settled  not  only 
in  Lawrence  but  everywhere  else.  The  new  employment  policy 
just  mentioned  is  a  step  on  the  side  of  Americanization  that 
begins,  significantly  enough,  by  Americanizing  the  manage- 
ment. When  the  problem  is  attacked  in  that  spirit,  when  it 
is  recognized  not  only  that  the  immigrant  must  adapt  himself 
to  America  but  that  America,  too,  must  change  wherever  its 
institutions  or  customs  do  not  meet  human  needs,  then  we 
shall  be  meeting  revolution  with  an  impenetrable  armor. 


Labor's  Call  Across  the  Border 

By  John  Murray 


MR.  MURRAY  is  English-speaking  secretary  of  the  Pan- 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  was  the  active  engineer 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  last  November  in 
Laredo,  Tex.,  under  the  presidency  of  Samuel  Gompers. 
There  is  no  American  so  well  equipped  to  interpret  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Latin-American  workers;  and  at  a  time  when 
various  interests  are  spreading  their  counsels  broadcast,  it  is 
opportune  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  voice  of  labor. — EDITOR. 

SECRETARY-GENERAL  LUIS  N.  MORONES, 
representing  the  325,000  members  of  the  Confedera- 
cion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana  (Mexican  Federa- 
tion of  Labor),  has  arrived  in  Washington  from 
Mexico  City  and  asks  the  aid  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  solving  the  problem  forced  upon 
the  workers  by  the  present  crisis  in  Mexico. 

When  this  is  printed  Morones  will  have  sailed  for  Paris 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Commission  on  International 
Labor  Legislation  of  which  Samuel  Gompers  is  chairman. 

To  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  offices  in 
Washington,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Mexican  labor 
movement  made  this  plea: 

"  We  ask  you  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  this  matter 
to  request  the  labor  men  of  the  United  States  to  speak  with- 
out reserve  to  the  labor  men  of  Mexico — and  tell  us  what, 
in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  result  to  the  working  class  of 
my  country  if  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  national  labor 
laws  of  Mexico  are  enacted  at  the  special  session  of  Conrgess 
to  be  called  to  convene  in  the  coming  month  of  May? 

"  As  at  present  written  in  the  Mexican  constitution,"  de- 
clared Morones,  "Article  123,  which  comprises  in  some 
twenty-five  hundred  words  the  labor  laws  of  Mexico,  states: 
'  XVII :  The  law  shall  recognize  the  right  of  workmen 
and  employers  to  strike  and  to  suspend  work.'  " 

Morones  paused  and  put  the  question  to  me,  bluntly: 
"  Have  you  any  such  law  as  this  for  the  protection  of  workers 
in  their  right  to  strike,  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  their 
right  to  collective  bargaining,  written  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?" 

I  could  only  answer  "  No." 

"  Here,  read  for  yourself,"  said  the  Mexican  labor  man, 
placing  in  my  hands  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mexican  State 
Department  entitled,  "  Official  Edition ;  Bill  on  Constitutional 
Amendments." 


"Why,  this  relates  to  oil,  Morones,"  I  said;  "it  seems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  Mexico's  national  title  to  her 
petroleum  by  changing  Article  27  of  the  constitution,  where 
it  now  reads'  '  In  the  nation  is  vested  direct  ownership  of .  .  . 
petroleum  and  all  hydro-carbons — solid,  liquid  or  gaseous'." 

"  Many  things,"  said  Morones,  "  begin  with  petroleum  in 
Mexico  and  end  with  labor.  Even  with  you  in  the  United 
States  the  words  oil  and  labor  have  been  terms  joined  in  tragic 
history." 

I  read  on  and  found  the  "  joker."  The  joker  was  to  be 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment  of  Article  123 
relating  to  labor.  The  "  official  edition  "  set  forth  the  indi- 
visibility of  oil  and  labor  in  the  following  manner : 

Finally,  a  very  close  connection  harmonizes  the  matters  contained 
in  Article  27  with  some  prescriptions  of  Article  123,  since  work  and 
ownership  present  themselves  in  the  social  and  the  judicial  activi- 
ties as  entities  between  which  there  is  a  visible  affinity.  For  this 
reason,  if  Article  27  is  reformed  as  suggested  in  this  bill,  in  regard 
to  the  legality  of  stoppage  of  wort  and  closing  of  business,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reform  also  Fractions  XVII,  XVlll  and  XIX  of  Articles 
123,  which  refer  to  the  same  matter. 

In  short,  the  "  reformers  "  propose  so  to  change  the  Mexi- 
can constitution  that  a  strike  affecting  "  public  interest  "  can- 
not take  place,  legally,  "  without  the  previous  authorization 
of  the  executive — "  meaning  the  president  of  Mexico.  As 
it  affects  organized  labor,  the  proposed  "  reform  "  reads: 

The  Article  27  of  the  Political  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico  is  reformed  in  the  following  terms: 

The  third  paragraph  is  thus  modified : 

The  nation  will  have  at  all  times  the  right  to  impose  on  all  pri- 
vate property  the  conditions  that  public  interest  may  require,  as  well 
as  to  rule  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  elements  capable  of  appro- 
priation, so  as  to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  wealth 
and  look  after  its  preservation.  The  establishments  or  negotiations 
belonging  to  private  citizens,  either  to  individuals  or  companies,  and 
considered  as  of  general  interest,  cannot  be  closed  on  account  of  stop- 
page, strike  or  any  other  similar  reason,  without  the  previous  authori- 
zation of  the  executive,  who  will  be  faculted  to  manage  them  when- 
ever it  considers  that  the  stoppage  or  closing  of  such  establishments 
may  injure  the  interests  of  the  community  or  the  requirements  of  pub- 
lic service. 

"  What  can  be  done  to  the  labor  laws  of  Mexico  for  good 
or  for  ill,"  declared  Morones,  "  can  be  as  easily  done  to  the 
labor  laws  of  the  Central  and  South  American  republics.  And 
of  necessity  the  working  conditions  of  the  millions  throughout 
Latin-America  must  materially  affect  working  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 
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"  Take  the  great  copper  mines  in  Cananea,  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, as  an  example,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  owned  by  the 
same  group  of  capitalists  who  control  the  bulk  of  the  copper 
output  in  Arizona  and  Montana.  I  ask  you,  are  not  your 
Arizona  miners  vitally  interested  in  a  Mexican  labor  law  as 
it  either  upholds  or  destroys  the  Cananea  copper  miner's  right 
to  strike? 

"  For  these  reasons,"  concluded  Morones,  "  the  Confedera- 
cion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  the 
case  of  Mexico  before  the  entire  labor  movement  of  Pan- 
America." 

Mexico  has  15,000,000  inhabitants.  There  is  practically 
no  middle  class.  Millions,  then,  of  strikeless  workers,  men, 
women  and  children,  next-door  neighbors  to  the  workers  of 
the  United  States — that  is  the  prospect  American  labor  may 
face! 

The  investments  owned  and  controlled  by  American  capi- 
talists in  Mexico  are  stated  by  Wall  Street  authorities  to  be 
over  $2,000,000,000.  If  strikes  were  abolished  in  Mexico, 
the  American-owned  mines,  mills  and  oil  wells  could  keep 
right  on  working  and  dumping  their  products  into  the  United 
States  while  our  plants  in  this  country— owned  in  the  same 
financial  groups — were  completely  tied  up.  Mexican  labor 
associates  these  interests  with  the  pressure  upon  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  "  reform  "  the  Queretaro  constitution.  More, 
it  associates  the  movements  for  constitutional  "  reforms  "  with 
the  agitation  for  Mexican  intervention. 

Quotations  from  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
Ashurst  of  Arizona  have  already  been  printed  in  Mexico 
City's  dailies  with  comment  that  showed  how  bitterly  Mexi- 
cans resent  his  proposals  for  the  purchasing  from  Mexico  of 
Lower  California  (where  oil  has  recently  been  discovered) 
and  that  part  of  Sonora  which  would  connect  Arizona  with 
the  sea.  Mexican  papers  openly  declare  that  the  announced 
policies  of  President  Wilson  alone  can  save  Mexico  from 
dismemberment,  and  dispatches  from  Tijuana,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, on  March  16,  tell  of  the  organization  of  a  "  League 
to  Defend  the  Integrity  of  Mexico."  The  organizers  of  the 
league  have  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula in  which  they  state  that: 

'  The  object  in  this  league  is  to  launch  a  campaign,  peaceful 
but  energetic  and  unceasing,  against  the  idea  of  annexing  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  part  of  the  state  of  Sonora 
to  the  United  States." 

Senator  Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  introduced  the  resolution  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  which  the  annexation  of  this  terri- 
tory is  sought.  A  group  of  Americans  in  the  Southwest  re- 
ceived the  idea  with  enthusiasm  and  they  are  actually  working 
in  favor  of  it. 

On  January  7,  1919,  Senator  Ashurst  spoke  as  follows — 
as  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  that  date: 

Mr.  Ashurst:  What  are  a  few  insurrections,  more  or  less,  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Watson :  Not  of  the  slightest  importance  on  earth ;  but  the 
point  I  am  considering  is  that  if  we  start  them  we  shall  have  to 
finish  the  job. 

Mr.   Ashurst:     Would   that   be   difficult? 

Mr.  Watson:  No;  it  would  be  entirely  agreeable  with  me;  and 
I  am  trying  to  get  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  make  a  bold  declara- 
tion of  it. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Record  gives  the  text  of  the  Ashurst 
resolution : 

Mr.  Ashurst:  Mr.  President,  on  the  second  instant  I  introduced 
a  Senate  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the 
secretary  read. 


The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hollis  in  the  chair)  :  The  secretary 
will  read  as  requested. 

The  secretary  read  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
spectfully requested  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
for  the  purchase  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  and  for  the 
purchase  of  that  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Republic  of 
Mexico,  approximately  in  area  10,000  square  miles,  and  lying  north 
of  the  parallel  of  31  degrees  20  minutes  N." 

In  old  American  geographies  the  greater  part  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  all  were  placed  within  a 
zone  named  the  Great  American  Desert.  It  is  the  taking 
from  Mexico — for  the  most  part  by  force  of  arms — of  slices 
of  "  desert,"  that  Mexicans  most  bitterly  resent.  With  his- 
tory just  written  of  how  a  few  Balkan  insurrections  flamed 
into  a  world-war,  Senator  Ashurst  puts  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  spark  which,  the  train  being  properly  laid,  can 
sweep  two  countries  into  deadly  strife. 

Next  to  armed  intervention  Mexico  fears  the  economic  boy- 
cott. Never  doubt  the  power  of  the  economic  boycott  and 
its  effect  upon  hesitating  countries  declining  to  come  forward 
and  toe  the  mark — I've  seen  the  thing  working  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Mexico  was  in  this  fix  when  I  traveled  to  her  capital  city 
last  summer — machinery  rusting,  ruined  and  scrapped,  roll- 
ing stock  refusing  to  roll,  and  various  things  needed  to  enable 
the  southern  republic  to  produce  and  distribute  the  food  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  among  the  people,  necessities  not  obtain- 
able for  love  or  money  because  there  was  a  world-war,  Mexico 
a  neutral,  and  the  United  States  declined  to  allow  anything 
in  the  way  of  material  supplies  to  cross  the  border. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bloodiest  period  of  her  eight  years  of 
revolution  I  never  saw  Mexico's  people  suffer  want  so  great 
as  at  this  time  of  her  recent  economic  isolation.  Last  sum- 
mer I  threw  a  piece  of  sucked  and  discarded  fruitskm  in  the 
gutter  of  a  Mexican  city.  I  never  repeated  the  action  because 
it  was  snatched  from  the  gutter  by  a  child  and  eaten  to  the 
last  shred.  Little  children  watched  the  fruit  stands  for  just 
such  opportunities.  As  to  the  ghastly  sights  that  lined  the 
railroads  at  every  station — some  may  call  these  stricken  things 
beggars,  but  every  starving  man  or  woman  becomes  a  beggar. 

Senator  Ashurst  takes  this  time  of  Mexico's  destitution  to 
propose  buying  a  portion  of  Mexico;  another  congressman 
demands  the  pressing  of  damage  claims  against  Mexico;  an- 
other would  determine  the  question  of  title  to  petroleum  lands 
in  Mexico  in  favor  of  American  claimants.  Yet,  any  attempt 
to  sell  any  portion  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  would  cause 
the  Mexicans  to  rise  in  revolt  against  their  government.  To 
settle  all  claims  against  Mexico  would  take  in  round  numbers 
one  billion  dollars  in  gold — and  Mexico  has  not  got  it  and 
does  not  know  where  to  get  it.  Consequently,  to  the  mind 
of  Mexican  labor  the  whole  pressure  of  the  situation  is  di- 
rected to  such  a  forced  rewriting  of  the  Mexican  constitution 
as  would  end  that  national  right  to  natural  wealth)  which  has 
been  hers  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  dominion — and, 
coupled  with  it,  would  abrogate  that  right  to  strike  which 
organized  labor  looks  to  as  its  chief  defense.  To  the  mind 
of  Mexican  labor,  they  are  threatened  with  an  aggravated 
form  of  absentee  capitalism  coupled  with  a  new  form  of  in- 
dustrial peonage. 

Latin-Americans  are  right  when  they  say,  "  As  is  done  to 
Mexico,  so  will  it  be  done  to  all  Latin-America."  Let  me 
add  a  conclusion  just  as  certain,  namely:  What  is  done  to 
Latin-America  will  be  done  to  Pan-America. 

Could  the  right  to  strike  be  effectively  maintained  in  the 
United  States  if  millions  of  wage  workers  to  the  south  of 
us  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  strike? 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


This  confidence  ive  have  established  throughout  the  world  imposes  a  burden 
upon  us,  if  ive  choose  to  call  it  a  burden.  It  is  one  of  those  burdens  which 
any  nation  ought  to  be  proud  to  carry. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


JOY  IN  MANY  LANDS 

THERE  has  hardly  been  time  to  announce  the  appointment 
of  Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  director-general  of  the  inter- 
allied relief  organization  and  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration endowed  with  a  hundred  million  dollars  under 
the  new  European  Famine  Relief  Act  when  he  announces 
his  intention  and  that  of  his  co-workers  to  retire  from  the 
service  of  the  government  in  July.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  foundation 
laid  to  a  great  international  system  of  emergency  relief  in 
which  American  initiative  and  planning  are  taking  the  prin- 
cipal part.  The  action  of  Congress  has,  says  Mr.  Hoover, 
lifted  a  load  of  fear  from  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people.  In 
fact,  his  own  preparations  for  the  project,  assuming  that  it 
would  commend  itself  to  his  fellow  citizens,  date  months  back. 
In  consequence,  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  was  sufficient  for  effective  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  parts  of  Eu- 
rope— all  except  Russia — and  of  the  Near  East  where  they 
are  most  urgently  needed. 

The  powers  given  the  new  department  under  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  March  2  are  far-reaching.  It  is  in  complete 
charge  of  the  disbursement  of  the  fund.  The  work  of  the 
relief  commission  for  Belgium  and  northern  France  has  been 
gradually  transferred  to  Antwerp ;  but  from  Rotterdam  ships 
are  carrying  supplies  to  the  whole  of  northern  Europe,  includ- 
ing Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland.  Shipments  into 
Germany  began  in  the  first  week  of  March ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  small. 

The  new  American  sixty-to-ninety-day  boats  which,  as 
United  States  navy  and  army  transports  and  manned  mainly 
by  navy  crews,  brought  the  food  to  Rotterdam  have,  we  are 
told,  created  a  very  good  impression  in  shipping  circles  there, 
though  their  design  at  first  called  forth  unfavorable  comment. 
Transportation  to  the  Baltic  through  the  Kiel  Canal  is  done 
by  means  of  small  American  lake-built  boats  which  during  the 
war  served  as  colliers  between  England  and  France.  All  the 
food  handled  for  northern  relief  by  the  middle  of  March  was 
American.  Policy  concerning  sources  of  supply,  however,  is 
still  under  consideration  in  Paris,  and  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  this  work  will  develop,  and  what  part  American  enter- 
prise will  have  in  it  when  the  blockade  of  Germany  shall  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Hoover's  principal  aids  at  present  are  Howard  Heinz, 
of  Pennsylvania,  stationed  in  Constantinople,  Mangus  Swen- 
son,  of  Wisconsin,  in  Copenhagen,  Vernon  Kellogg  in  War- 
saw, Alonzo  Taylor  in  Germany  and  Austria.  E.  A.  Peden, 
of  Texas,  is  Mr.  Hoover's  general  assistant.  In  Washington, 
Edgar  Richard  and  Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh,  who  .were  in 
charge  of  the  Food  Administration  in  Mr.  Hoover's  absence, 
are  joint  directors  of  the  new  Relief  Administration.  At  the 
Paris  office  of  the  inter-allied  organization  are  men  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  separate  needs  of  Poland,  Jugoslavia, 
Serbia,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  other  East-European 
countries. 

OUR  EFFORTS  IN  FRANCE 

IT  would  be  a  sad  error  to  assume  that  the  varied  American 
social  efforts  in  France  have  become  unnecessary  since  the 
armistice  or  will  become  so  when  the  treaty  of  peace  is  signed. 
We  must  remember  that  for  long  France  will  be  an  exceed- 


ingly poor  country,  indemnities  notwithstanding — not  only 
this  but  also  a  country  depressed  by  losses,  suffering  and  dis- 
organization. Some  of  the  established  American  services,  no 
doubt,  will  naturally  disappear;  but  the  field  of  service  as  a 
whole  is  as  wide  and  rich  as  ever  it  was  during  the  war. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  personal  letter  written 
by  a  representative  young  married  French  woman,  who  is 
distressed  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  civilian  relief  work 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  and  because  of  the  mis- 
understanding which  she  believes  to  exist  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  continuing  needs  of  French  refugees.  The  orig- 
inal English  of  the  letter  has  not  been  revised. 

I  have  noticed  that  perhaps  there  is  some  misunderstanding  be- 
tween French  and  Americans  at  present,  and  I  feel  very  sorry  for 
it.  The  American  Red  Cross  began  a  splendid  work  in  France, 
excellent  in  every  way,  and  the  people  of  France  will  not  forget. 
Perhaps  Americans  have  been  discouraged  by  some  French  persons, 
especially  in  the  many  oeuvres  which  worked  for  refugees  or  pris- 
oners. Perhaps  they  met  with  too  many  of  our  terrible  defauts  de 
race.  And  I  am  afraid  they  thought  that  the  French  "counted"  too 
much  on  the  "rich  Americans"  and  worked  insufficiently  themselves 
against  the  great  misery  in  their  own  country.  I  don't  know  what 
has  happened,  why  some  oeuvres  which  are  extremely  useful  do  not 
receive  any  more  help  from  America — almost  suddenly. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  France  were  quite  able  to  bear  her  wounds. 
I  have  often  told  you  I  think  many  people  do  not  give  enough,  either 
of  money  or  of  time.  I  still  think  the  same.  But  I  am  quite  certain 
that  France  is  too  poor  to  get  out,  by  herself,  from  the  dreadful 
misery  caused  by  the  war. 

In  America  some  people  can  give  a  hundred  thousand  francs  and 
are  not  deprived  in  the  least;  in  France  two  or  three  people  can  do 
that,  once  in  their  lives.  I  believe  that  the  French  know  better  how 
to  spend  money,  and  therefore  strangers  see  great  fortunes  in  cir- 
cumstances which  would  be  almost  poverty  to  an  American  occupy- 
ing a  similar  social  position  in  America.  I  wonder  if  on  the  whole 
the  French  (i.  e.  the  rich)  do  not  give  more,  comparatively,  than 
the  Americans,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  money  is  concerned. 

I  quite  recognize  that  Americans  are  more  active  in  their  social 
work,  and  I  believe  it  is  because  they  give  less  importance  to  family 
than  the  French.  "Family"  is  beautiful  but  it  takes  up  a  lot  of 
time,  and  often  the  French  are  shut  up  in  their  families  and  not 
sufficiently  active  outside.  It  is  a  fault,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  strangers 
must  understand  it  to  explain  bur  apparent  torpor. 

Few  women  are  free  in  France  to  leave  their  husband  or  children 
and  work  for  the  unfortunate.  There  is  less  money  than  in  America, 
and  more  obligations;  also,  I  recognize,  a  different  education,  which 
makes  every  one  dependent  on  something  or  other.  Since  the  war, 
many  French  women  and  many  girls  have  imitated  the  Americans 
and  gone  out  of  their  families,  because  it  was  necessary.  All  my 
young  friends  who  are  not  married  work  in  creches,  dispensaries, 
canteens,  etc.;  and  all  my  friends  who  are  married  and  mothers  do 
something,  some  social  work,  although  their  situation  does  not  make 
it  always  very  easy.  You  must  not  forget  that,  unfortunately,  since 
the  young  women  are  all  occupied,  it  is  the  older  women  who  direct 
the  oeuvres,  and  they  do  it  with  an  old  spirit,  a  tired  activity — and 
Americans  are  discouraged  and  disappointed. 

But  after  all,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  France  has 
been  the  battle-field  for  the  whole  world.  Our  losses  are  enormous, 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  help  the  people  of  the  north  of  France. 

An  example  of  simple  and  unaffected  service  was  set  by  our 
soldiers  in  France,  450,000  of  whom  through  their  official 
magazine,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  have  in  eleven  months  con- 
tributed to  the  American  Red  Cross  a  fund  of  two  million 
francs  for  the  maintenance  of  3,444  French  war  orphans.  On 
Christmas  day,  in  view  of  the  impending  demobilization,  it 
was  decided  to  consider  this  family  of  the  Expeditionary 
Army  complete  and  to  collect  as  much  more  money  as  may 
be  possible  for  the  further  support  of  these  children  rather 
than  adopt  new  ones.  The  Red  Cross  has  a  special  Stars 
and  Stripes  Bureau  which  administers  this  fund  and  even 
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maintains  translators  for  the  special  purpose  of  facilitating 
exchanges  of  letters  between, the  American  soldiers  and  the 
French  children — letters  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
tend  to  be  accompanied  by  little  gifts.  Many  of  the  men 
returned  to  the  United  States  have  promised  to  continue  their 
contributions  to  the  maintenance  fund,  and  are  frequently 
writing  to  their  personal  friends  among  the  little  marmots. 
In  this  connection,  mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  recent 
gift  of  500,000  francs  to  the  children  of  France  by  the  Amer- 
ican Junior  Red  Cross.  This  fund  will  be  used  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Palmer  Lucas,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  and  clinic  in  Paris,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
the  Paris  University  and  representatives  of  child  welfare  agen- 
cies. 

The  orphanage  at  Chavaniac,  maintained  by  the  Lafayette 
Memorial  Fund,  also  is  indebted  to  the  A.  E.  F.  The  soldiers 
took  much  interest  in  the  children,  dug  trenches  and  laid 
pipes  which  now  provide  the  water  supply  of  the  chateau, 
bought  and  operated  a  camionette  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  modern  building  with  sleeping  porches,  central  heat- 
ing, shower  baths  and  many  other  improvements  has  recently 
been  completed  which  will  be  used  exclusively  for  delicate 
children  who  need  a  special  regime  and  open-air  life.  A 
model  farm  has  been  laid  out  to  give  the  children  open-air 
occupation  and  training  in  a  valuable  means  of  livelihood. 
The  dairy  is  a  special  feature  here.  The  committee  is  continu- 
ing also  its  various  activities  elsewhere,  notably  its  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  lace-making  industry  in  the  Auvergne,  its  chil- 
dren's colonies  at  Le  Puy,  Chadrac,  St.  George  d'Aurac, 
Loudes  and  Siauges-St.  Romain,  and  its  general  relief  work. 

The  cover  picture  of  this  issue  and  the  illustration  below 
are  taken  from  a  valuable  little  human  document,  an  album, 
obviously  home-made,  of  photographs  and  autographs  sent  to 
Mrs.  George  M.  Tuttle,  chairman  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Musicians  in  France,  by  the  choristers  of  the  Church  of 
the  Wooden  Cross  in  Paris.  These  little  boys  had  suffered 
severely  from  air  bombardments  and  were  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  recuperate  from  their  nervous  condition.  Recent  cor- 
respondence of  this  committee  shows  a  very  varied  activity  of 
aid  among  French  musicians,  and  particularly  children  of 
musicians.  A  French  representative  of  the  committee  in  a  let- 
ter refers  to  the  particular  difficulty  of  reestablishing  musicians 
in  their  pre-war  vocation.  She  says: 

Most  of  these  young  men  will  return  in  a  state  of  great  fatigue 
(remember,  many  of  them  have  been  fighting  for  four  years)  which 
will  not  permit  them  to  resume  their  struggle  for  a  livelihood  be- 
fore taking  a  rest.  Added  to  this,  they  must  remake  their  tech- 
nique. Undoubtedly  the  state  will  take' measures,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  do  all  that  should  be  done.  .  .  . 

If  our  musicians  have  to  fight  this  period  alone,  burdened  with 
these  past  terrible  years,  they  will  be  unable  to  resist,  and  in  order 
to  assure  themselves  of  a  means  of  livelihood  will  renounce  their 
careers  which  formerly  were  the  sole  objects  of  their  lives  and  which 
are  a  force  for  those  who  have  need  of  that  light  which  art  alone 
can  give. 

A  large  group  of  French  women  leading  in  social  work, 
including  Mme.  Pichon,  wife  of  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  the  Countess  de  Pourtales,  Mine. 
Maria  Verone,  the  foremost  woman  lawyer  of  France,  Mme. 
Avene  Sainte-Croix,  Mile.  Jane  Guillemin,  government  in- 
spector of  labor,  and  Elizabeth  Fuchs,  recently  met  with  Mrs. 
William  G.  Sharp,  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  Mrs.  Francis  Mc- 
Neil Bacon  and  other  Americans  to  discuss  the  needs  of 
French  women  and  the  assumption  of  the  programs  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  other  American  organizations  now  operating 
in  France  when  these  will  withdraw  their  main  forces. 

These  French  women  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  effect  an 
organization  on  the  lines  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  in  these 
difficult  days  will  serve  all  France.  Other  conferences  are  to 
be  held  to  bring  in  those  of  various  denominations  and  groups. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  taken  pains  to  associate 
with  its  own  workers  some  of  the  leading  French  societies  to 
study  a  common  basis  for  future  fellowship  and  cooperation. 


The  Y.  seems  to  have  no  wish  to  stop  short  suddenly  the 
many  admirable  activities  which  it  has  initiated  and  will  use 
the  next  few  months  in  a  vigorous  endeavor  to  adapt  these  to 
peace  times  and  the  permanent  needs  of  French  women. 

POLONIA  REDIVIVA 

THE  hundred  year  old   prophecy  of  Thomas  Campbell  in 
his  poem  on  Poland  is  approaching  its  fulfilment: 

She,    like   the   eagle,   will    renew   her   age. 

Not  only  politically  but  also  socially  and  economically, 
recent  reports  show  a  return  of  order — or  rather  a  new  spirit 
of  order  and  progress  compared  with  which  the  order  under 
the  old  imperial  regime  was  hidden  revolt.  Immediate  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  her  reestablishment  proceeds  along  three 
lines:  political,  economic  and  emergency  relief.  Dr.  Frank 
Goodnow,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Poland  as  head  of  an  American  commission  ap- 
pointed-by  the  National  Civic  Federation  at  the  request  of 
Ignaze  Jan  Paderewski,  president  of  the  provisional  Polish 
government,  to  assist  in  organizing  the  government  of  the 
new  republic  and  in  drafting  a  constitution.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  returned  a  few  months 
ago  from  China  where  he  has  acted  in  a  similar  capacity, 
and  by  three  other  members  who  have  joined  the  commission  in 
Paris,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  Prof. 
Jeremiah  J.  Jenks  and  Samuel  Gompers.  It  is  a  curious  call 
and  a  curious  combination,  and  Dr.  Goodnow  admits  that 
he  has  no  idea  what  he  will  be  able  to  recommend  until  after 
he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people  on  the  spot. 

Economically,  American  aid  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  February  when  shipments  with  food  cargoes  totalling 
1 7,000  tons  from  the  United  States  reached  Danzig.  Some  of 
these  cargoes  represented  a  combined  gift  of  Polish  and  Jew- 
ish relief  agencies  in  America  and,  let  it  be  hoped,  signify  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two  races.  The  population 
of  Warsaw,  according  to  John  F.  Smulski,  commissioner  for 
the  Polish  government  recently  arrived  in  Washington,  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  by  the  arrival  over  the  Russian 
border  of  a  steady  procession  of  refugees.  The  transporta- 
tion from  Danzig  to  the  Polish  frontier  is  operated  by  Ger- 
man workmen  who,  of  course,  participate  in  the  supplies;- 
and  according  to  recent  reports  there  has  been  a  lessening 
of  discontent  and  disorder.  Special  efforts  are  being  made 
to  feed  debilitated  children,  condensed  milk  and  other  foods 
for  the  young  receiving  precedence  over  other  shipments. 

Two  contingents  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission 
for  Poland  reached  Warsaw  in  February.  They  consist  of 
fifty  members  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  C. 
Bailey,  of  Boston.  The  Polish  Red  Cross  itself  is  well  or- 
ganized but  has  been  hampered  enormously  by  lack  of  drugs 
and  other  medical  supplies  which  are  rushed  from  Red  Cross 
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warehouses  in  France  and  Switzerland  to  help  in  the  fight 

against ^typhus  cholera,  smallpox  and  trachoma.    Count  Alfx- 

ander  bzembek,  a  representative  of  the  Polish  Red  Cross  in 

ans,   is   quoted   as  saying   that   the   presence   of  American 

n  and  women  in  itself  -will  prove  a  great  moral  factor. 

WITH   THE   FRIENDS'   UNITS 

TT  H(°PGI*  far  from  being  the  largest  or  most  important 
.  n  v?1",!?111  war  relief  agencies,  the  Friends'  War  Vic- 
tims    Relief  Committee  is  receiving  and  deserves  an  unusual 
amount  of  recognition  because  of  the  originality  of  its  meth- 
and   the  closeness  with  which,   wherever  it  operates    it 
has  entered  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  and  attempted  to  adapt 
itself  to  every  emergency.     The  British   Red   Cross  at  first 
elused  cooperation  with  this  committee 
which  is  composed  of  both  British  and 
American   workers   because,   unlike   the 
American  Red  Cross,  it  (the  B.  R.  C.) 
is  a  purely  military  organization;   but 
the  British  army  gave  them  circulation 
privileges  and  other  evidences  of  sympa- 
thetic   cooperation.      A.    Ruth    Fry,    in 
charge  of  the  London  committee,   in   a 
recent  speech  revealed  many  facts  about 
the  activities  which  had  not  before  been 
generally    known,    including    those    in 
Holland     and     Belgium     for     Belgian 
refugees,    in    Italy,    Corsica    and    Syria 
for  Serbian  refugees,  in  Rumania  and  in 
the  Russian  prison  camps  in  Germany. 
This  is   in   addition   to   the   activity   in 
Russia  itself  and  in  France  already  re- 
corded in  the  SURVEY. 

Among  the  Belgian  refugees  in 
Holland  involuntary  idleness  was  the 
great  evil.  To  preserve  self-respect 
workrooms,  mainly  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  toys— which  sold  readily  in  that 
country — and  for  raffia  and  inlaid  work 
were  established.  Girl  Guide  and  Boy 
Scout  organizations  took  charge  of  the 
young  people.  Eventually  the  building 
of  transportable  houses  for  the  refugees 


themselves  became  the  most  important 
means  of  maintaining  morale  and  stand- 
ards. Several  colonies  of  these  homes 
are  now  located  in  Holland,  the  largest 
one  consisting  of  125  of  them.  One 
serious  aspect  of  the  psychological  situa- 
tion is  described  by  Miss  Fry  as  follows: 

Belgium  for  many  years  has  been  divided 
by  race.  In  the  refugee  camps  the  Walloons 
and   the   Flemish   have  mingled,    and    it    is 
hoped  that  this  old  spirit  of  antagonism  has 
diminished.     In    recent    years    the    political 
situation  has  become  more  complex  and  has 
taken  on  an  economic  aspect.    The  strife  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and    the    Socialists  has 
been,   if  anything,   increased  in   intensity  by 
the  events  of  the  war.    And  the  problems  of 
reconstruction  do  not  present  a  field  favor- 
able to  reconciliation  between  these  groups. 
Now  is  added  a  new  factor  of  misunder- 
standing—the emigres  and  the  non-emigres- 
those  who  fled  before  the  invader  and  those 
who  remained  through  all  the  hardships.    In 
Fans,  under  the  wings  of  the  Allies,  a  com- 
mittee of  Belgians  have  been  working  and 
planning  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  coun- 
try.   At  the  same  time  other  committees  have 
been    evolving   their    own   plans   under   the 
shadow  of  the  invader.     Until  last  Novem- 
ber these  two  groups  did  not  even  know  of 
each  other's  existence. 

When,   then,   the  chairman    of    the    Paris 

^if       A  .-  .  commi«ee  went  to  Brussels    he    found    him- 

self and  his  work    unknown.     And    his    plans    did    not    harmonrze 

behtndTeTn  %Wfhh  •""'V*  ^  BdgianS  wh°  had  WTS3S3 
.n  nf  th  P  °  <  C  '"I^"-  To  make  matters  wo"e,  this  chair- 
wfth  a  new  obs^H  °rrC  R?c?ns^ucti°"  Committee  is' confronted 
with  a  new  obstacle:  three  ministries  of  the  Belgian  government  are 
disputing  among  themselves  for  the  honor  of  directing ^  Z  work 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  the  ministry  of  public  works  L,H£ 
ministry  of  economic  reconstruction 

ArHr?e7  f^'^"    "'^    "    "    mixture    of    "agnation    and    luxury. 
Articles  of  luxury  are  no  more  scarce  than  they  were  in   tim( 
peace    and    are    relatively    plentiful    as   compared    with    neceTsi  ies 
Food  is  scarce  and  prices  have  soared  to  the  clouds.    Railroad  trans 
portation  is   irregular  and   slow..   The  Belgian  government  is  un- 
naturally anxious  to  assume  control  of  its  own  relief  vTrk  and  has 
even  seemed  ungrateful   in  its  refusal  of  offers  of  relief 

The  last  remark,  it  will  be  noted,  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  article  by  firmle  Vandervelde  in  the  SURVEY  for  March 
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15  (written  by  that  influential  member  of  the  government  in 
his  own  hand),  and  probably  was  due  only  to  a  temporary  mis- 
understanding. 

From  Germany,  reports  of  the  Friends'  committee  are  very 
unfavorable  and  bear  out  everything  that  George  Lansbury 
and  Henry  W.  Nevinson  have  written  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Appearances,  they  say,  are  deceptive  because,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  the  present  government  desires  that  hotels 
shall  be  plentifully  supplied.  To  the  problems  of  supply — 
entire  exhaustion  of  nitrates  and  disorganization  of  trans- 
portation by  the  terms  of  the  armistice — are  added  new  prob- 
lems of  consumption  with  the  return  of  troops  from  Rumania, 
Serbia,  Russia,  Belgium,  France  and  Austria. 

Many  mouths  are  added,  and  they  are  mouths  which  have  been 
used  to  relatively  better  fare  than  that  accorded  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. They  must  be  fed.  Relief  work  is  urgently  needed  and 
should  be  commenced  at  once.  From  the  Germans  there  will  be 
considerable  assistance  and  little  or  no  opposition  to  an  influx  of 
relief  workers  from  the  Allied  nations.  Such  relief  workers  will  find 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  hate;  that  spirit  has  been  burnt  out 
of  them  by  the  intense  fires  of  the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 

In  Russia,  the  chief  handicap  of  the  relief  workers  remains 
the  inaccessibility  of  supplies.  One  hastens  to  add  that,  so  far 
as  is  known,  there  are  only  two  Allied  civilian  relief  workers  in 
European  Russia,  both  of  them  in  Moscow  and  both  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  one  an  American  and  the  other 
English.  They  are  operating  a  refuge  just  outside  of  that  city 
in  which  five  hundred  children  are  being  fed  and  cared  for. 
Of  this  effort  Miss  Fry  says : 

_  Without  this  assistance,  these  five  hundred  children  might  have 
died  of  starvation  or  at  least  been  dwarfed  mentally  and  physically 
by  insufficient  food.  If  the  Allied  governments  would  permit  other 
workers  to  go,  many  other  children  might  be  saved  to  lives  of  use- 
fulness. And  if  two  lone  workers  can  save  five  hundred,  how  few 
additional  workers  would  be  necessary  to  save  from  starvation 
more,  far  more,  than  are  reputed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks? .  .  . 

This  relief  work  in  European  Russia  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since  the  early  months  of  the  war.  During  all  that  period  this 


mission  has  maintained  good  relations  with  each  of  the  many  govern- 
ments of  Russia.  Today  60  per  cent  of  the  support  of  this  Moscow 
asylum  is  given  by  the  soviet  government  of  Moscow,  at  present 
controlled  by  the  Bolsheviks.  In  spite  of  the  lurid  newspaper  ac- 
counts, there  may  be  a  spark  of  good  in  the  Bolsheviks  and  Soviets, 
or  they  would  not  stop  in  their  reputed  campaign  of  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  to  save  the  lives  of  little  children. 

This  desire  for  more  workers  is  likely  to  be  realized  very 
soon;  for,  the  State  Department  at  Washington  has  just  de- 
cided to  grant  passports  to  American  relief  workers  and  recon- 
structionists  who  desire  to  go  to  Russia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  WILL  GO 

FIVE  million  dollars  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  million 
for  which  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  at  present  campaigning,  are  to  be 
spent  by  the  War  Emergency  and  Reconstruction  Department 
—two  and  a  half  millions  in  this  country  and  two  and  a  half 
millions  on  the  building  of  orphanages  and  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  A  deputa- 
tion is  now  in  France  studying  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
planning  for  relief  work.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  is  to  be 
used  for  the  enlargement  and  equipment  of  orphanages  estab- 
lished during  the  war.  A  school  for  girls  orphaned  by  the 
war  has  been  established  at'  Grenoble.  Near  Lyons  is  a 
school  for  boys.  Here  agricultural  instruction  is  to  be  added  to 
the  usual  school  curriculum.  There  is  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  surrounding  the  school  which  is  being  supplie3 
with  modern  agricultural  machinery  and  will  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  plant  for  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood  who 
wish  to  modernize  their  methods  of  cultivation. 

Nearer  Lyons  there  is  a  home  for  orphan  girls.  This  is  to  be 
used  as  a  training  school  for  social  service  workers.  A  third 
orphanage,  at  Menton,  cares  especially  for  anemic  children. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  go  to  establish  workshops  in  Lyons 
and  other  industrial  cities  for  women  thrown  out  of  work  by 
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the  closing  of  munitions  plants.  Many  thousands  of  women 
who  have  worked  continuously  for  four  years  in  making 
shells,  fuses  and  other  munitions,  have  become  dependent  upon 
the  community  until  normal  industries  can  be  established  for 
them. 

Among  other  activities  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Europe 
is  a  trade  school  for  boys  near  Venice,  reopened  since  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Austrian  armies.  This  is  to  be  reequipped  to 
teach  the  orphans  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  skilled  trades, 
|  such  as  will  have  a  promise  of  permanent  remunerativeness. 
Other  schools  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  plans  have  been 
completed,  in  the  hope  that  the  American  public  will  liber- 
ally support  them. 

AN  INVITATION  FROM  ATHENE 

T  N  February  we  mentioned  the  Serbian  desire  for  an 
•*•  American  college  to  help  in  the  educational  reconstruc- 
tion of  that  unhappy  country.  The  Greeks,  apparently,  also 
wish  for  an  American  college  to  "  interpret  American  ideas 
and  ideals."  At  least  George  Roussos,  minister  of  Greece 
to  the  United  States,  before  leaving  this  country  for  Paris, 
where  he  is  assisting  Premier  Venizelos  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, attended  a  dinner  of  the  American  Hellenic  Society 
in  New  York  and  there  said : 

We  seek  the  benefit  of  America's  prodigious  energy  and  activity, 
that  we  may  more  rapidly  exploit  the  vast  riches  of  the  Orient,  that 
we  may  capture  and  place  at  the  service  of  man  the  natural  forces 
that  afe  today  being  wasted.  Above  all,  it  is  your  moral  support  of 
which  we  are  in  need.  We  wish  to  see  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis 
an  American  college  which  shall  bring  to  us  American  ways  of 
thinking,  which  shall  teach  that  American  idealism  which  is  so 
happily  combined  with  practicalism.  Instruction  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  American  professors,  imbued  with  your  ideas  and  capable 
of  implanting  them  in  the  young  Greek  soul. 

THE  GREATEST  TASK  OF  ALL 

LOOKING  over  a  collection  of  clippings  dealing  with  the 
appeal  of  Russia  for  American  aid,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
one  and  all  they  lack  in  one  essential  bit  of  information,  and 
that  is  how  the  equitable  and  efficient  distribution  of  relief, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  to  be  ensured.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
Mme.  Breshkovsky  pleading  for  the  orphans;  but  the  only 
conclusion  possible  from  her  communications  and  speeches 
is  that  the  total  defeat  of  the  present  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment or  dictatorship  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  she  is  collecting.  Take  Mr.  Vanderlip's 
suggestion  that  superfluous  army  clothes  be  sold  to  Russia  at 
cost  price,  Mr.  Olgin's  appeal  for  a  reopening  of  commercial 
relationships;  they  can  obviously  apply  only  to  the  sections  of 
Siberia  and  of  European  Russia  to  which  the  Allies  now  have 
access.  So  do  the  various  schemes  of  economic  aid  through 
support  of  cooperative  organizations  or  zemstvos.  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  very  clear  policy,  either  in  this  country  or  appar- 
ently among  the  Allies,  as  regards  economic  or  other  aid 
even  in  the  states  or  governments  that  lie  entirely  outside  Bol-  ' 
shevik  control ;  the  reason  for  this  must  be  either  that  the 
Allied  governments  do  not  believe  in  the  stability  of  any  of 
these  governments  sufficiently  to  cooperate  with  them  or 
that  for  political  purposes  of  their  own  they  prefer  to  wait 
until  a  time  when  they  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  Russian  J-T-~- 

territory  as  a  whole. 

The  latest  concrete  proposal 
for  Allied  aid — likewise  without 
relation  to  the  present  political 
situation — comes  from  Theo- 
dore Krystofovich,  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States  of  the 
recognized  Russian  govern- 
ment. He  would  like  to  see 
carried  on  in  Russia  a  demon- 
stration of  modern  methods  of 
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agriculture  similar  to  that  commenced  by  the  late  Seaman 
Knapp  in  the  southern  states  of  this  Union.  He  believes  that 
in  European  Russia  alone  systematic  improvement  and  edu- 
cation in  husbandry,  including  the  reclamation  of  over  twenty 
million  acres  of  marsh  land,  combined  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rural  credit  bank  system,  with  the  improvement 
of  roads  and  of  sanitation,  the  organization  of  model  dairies 
and  canning  industries,  in  short  the  introduction  of  the  whole 
American  program  for  rural  betterment,  would  produce  un- 
imaginable results  in  economic  prosperity.  The  Russian  peas- 
ant is  more  teachable  than  the  southern  Negro,  and  only  the 
present  low  standards  in  education  as  in  everything  else  are 
responsible  for  the  dreary  poverty  of  that  great  empire. 
That  there  is  a  huge  and  profitable  task  ahead  for  American 
capitalists,  engineers  and  industrialists  of  many  trades  in  the 
reorganization  of  Russia,  unlimited  opportunities  for  all  the 
western  nations  working  side  by  side,  seems  to  be  the  one  sub- 
ject on  which  the  students  of  Russian  conditions  are  agreed. 

GENERAL 

T}  L'TH  CRAWFORD,  of  the  department  on  foreign-born 
•!*•  women  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  at  the  invitation  of  Alice 
Masaryk,  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Czechoslovak  re- 
public, is  leaving  for  a  six  months'  stay  in  Bohemia  to  help 
in  making  a  social  survey  of  Prague. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  arrangement  with  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  sent 
four  sets  of  agricultural  exhibits  to  France  to  make  the  round 
of  the  American  camps,  each  under  the  direction  of  an  expert 
from  the  department.  They  illustrate  all  the  activities  of  the 
department  for  the  improvement  of  farming,  and  consist  of  a 
carload  of  material  each. 


Two  American  doctors  are  in  the  sanitary  service  of  Siam 
and  have  helped  during  the  past  year  to  extend  the  govern- 
ment's sanitary  regulations  to  several  towns  in  the  provinces. 
Dr.  M.  K.  Barnes,  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  continuing  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Siamese  government  for  the  eradication  of  hook- 
worm, and  American  medical  men  at  various  mission  hos- 
pitals are  creating  a  fund  of  good-will  for  this  country  among 
the  people.  The  Siamese  government  is  contributing  finan- 
cially to  an  American  agency  for  the  relief  of  lepers  in  north- 
ern Siam  and  also  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
the  educational  work  of  American  missions. 


The  Pan-African  congress  which  Dr.  Du  Bois  and  other 
American  Negro  leaders  went  to  attend  in  Paris,  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  French  government.  This  congress  was 
to  have  been  representative  of  Negroes  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  and  was  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  discussing  un- 
officially and  without  responsi- 
bility of  members  to  or  for  their 
own  governments  the  future  of 
Africa  and,  more  particularly, 
the  former  German  colonies  on 
that  continent.  Incidentally,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  a 
group  of  radical  Negroes  in 
New  York  complain  that  the 
State  Department  refused  them 
passports,  while  Dr.  Du  Bois 
ami  other  "  reactionaries  "  were 
allowed  to  proceed! 
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TERMS  OF  C.  O.'s 

THh  prison  terms  of  conscientious  objectors,  along  with 
other  military  offenders,  are  being  greatly  reduced,  but 
apparently  they  are  not  to  receive  immediate  amnesty. 
As  already  told  in  the  SURVEY,  the  War  Department  is  re- 
viewing the  cases  of  all  military  offenders,  that  is,  of  all  men 
confined  in  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  its  branches  on  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco,  to  determine 
whether  there  is  ground,  no\v  that  the  war  is  over,  for1  grant- 
ing complete  clemency  or  for  remitting  parts  of  the  sentences. 
Tlie  authorities  at  each  barracks  make  recommendations  to 
a  special  clemency  board  in  the  office  of  the  judge  advocate- 
general.  Up  to  March  19,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  which  has  about 
3,600  prisoners,  or  over  three  times  as  many  as  the  two 
brandies  combined,  had  forwarded  2,504  recommendations. 
These  had  not  been  tabulated,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
commandant.  Col.  Sedgwick  Rice,  that  half  of  them  recom- 
mended total  remission  of  sentence.  This,  if  approved,  would 
bring  immediate  release  to  the  men  affected.'  In  most  of  the 
other  cases  the  recommendations  were  that  sentences  of  15, 
20  and  25  years  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  peace-time  basis 
of  one.  two  or  three  years.  Up  to  March  19  the  War  De- 
partment had  returned  only  379  of  these  and  the  returns  had 
not  been  tabulated  at  the  barracks.  But  it  was  clear,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Rice,  that  the  department  had  been  even  more 
lenient  than  the  barracks  officials. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  concerned  have  committed  military 
offenses,  such  as  being  absent  without  leave,  disobeying  orders, 
desertion ;  or  civil  offenses,  such  as  assault,  theft  and  forgery. 
But  over  400  of  those  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  are  conscientious 
objectors,  serving  sentences  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  years. 
The  barracks  has  recommended  reduction  of  these  sentences 
to  ten  years.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  discrimination 
against  objectors  is  that  there  exists  a  special  board,  headed  by 
Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  to  consider  their  cases,  and  it  is  felt 
by  the  barracks  officials  that  if  any  further  clemency  is  de- 
sirable in  regard  to  the  objectors,  this  board  is  the  authority 
to  suggest  it.  The  War  Department  is  still  further  reduc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  objectors,  however,  by  fixing  the  terms  of 
religious  objectors  at  two  years,  of  political  objectors  at  three, 
the  difference  being  in  line  with  the  whole  policy  of  military 
officials  to  regard  religious  objectors  as  more  likely  to  be  sin- 
cere than  those  classed  as  political.  Moreover,  the  objectors 
will  be  entitled  to  parole  when  half  of  their  sentences  have 
been  served,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  man  whose  sentence  has 
been  reduced  to  two  years  can,  if  his  prison  record  is  good, 
go  on  parole  at  the  end  of  one  year.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
hope  of  the  War  Department  and  the  barracks  officials  that 
the  objectors  will  take  advantage  of  parole,  but  so  many  of 
them  have  refused  to  do  so  many  things  that  suggest  accept- 
ance of  military  authority  that  it  would  not  surprise  some  of 
the  officials  if  a  few  refused  parole  and  insisted  upon  serving 
out  the  unremitted  portions  of  their  terms. 


Within  the  past  month  objectors  who  refuse  to  work  have 
again  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
This  form  of  punishment  had  been  discontinued,  largely  at  the 
suggestion  of  Maj.  Herman  M.  Adler,  the  noted  psychiatrist, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  no  amount  of  such  punishment 
produced  a  change  of  mind.  For  several  months  objectors 
who  declare  that  they  cannot  conscientiously  perform  any 
work  in  a  military  prison  have  been  segregated  in  a  wooden 
cantonment  at  the  barracks,  where  they  have  enjoyed  very 
good  living  conditions.  Major  Adler  returned  to  his  civil 
duties  as  state  criminologist  in  Illinois  some  weeks  ago.  The 
new  executive  officer  at  the  barracks,  while  still  permitting 
the  objectors  who  had  already  been  segregated  to  continue  so, 
has  placed  some  twenty-five  others  in  solitary  confinement. 
Most  of  them  are  men  who  had  worked  for  a  time  at  the 
barracks  and  finally  refused  as  a  protest  against  what  they 
regarded  as  unsuitable  living  conditions  or  as  the  injustice 
of  wartime  sentences,  but  four  are  men  who  have  consistently 
refused  to  work  from  the  start.  The  prospect  is  that  these 
men  will  suffer  solitary  confinement  indefinitely  unless  they 
agree  to  work  or  unless  Major  Adler 's  policy  is  applied  to 
them  as  well  asi  to  their  fellows. 

"SLEEPING    SICKNESS" 

PRESS  news  from  various  parts  of  the  country  indicates 
the  sporadic  appearance  of  an  obscure  disease,  variously 
named  in  the  lay  and  medical  press  as  "  sleeping  sick- 
ness," "epidemic  coma,"  "lethargic  encephalitis."  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  names  simply  covers  the  prevalent  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  disease;  it  is  not  the  real 
African  sleeping  sickness  caused  by  the  tsetse  fly.  A  number 
of  cases  have  been  reported  in  Illinois,  in  New  York,  and 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  though  the  total  is  not  large. 
While  little  is  known  about  the  disease,  it  was  first  reported 
by  Economo  in  Italy  and  Hungary  as  early  as  in  1890;  and 
a  similar  affection  seems  to  have  followed  the  influenza  epi- 
demic in  1890  in  northern  Italy  and  Hungary  and  all  over 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  in  1895.  The  first 
case  noted  lately  occurred  in  England  in  February,  1918,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  France  and  Austria  during 
the  same  year. 

The  most  important  symptom  of  the  disease  is  a  progressive 
lethargy,  beginning  in  simple  drowsiness  and  steadily  pro- 
gressing until  ending  in  a  profound  coma.  Usually  the  first 
symptom  noted  is  tonsilitis  or  bronchial  catarrh.  Dizziness 
follows,  fainting  attacks,  pain  in  the  eyes,  blurred  vision,  head- 
ache, melancholia  and  stupor.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is 
not  so  great  as  might  be  implied  from  its  name.  In  a  British 
report  it  is  stated  that  out  of  168  cases  37  died.  The  Italian 
experience  shows  a  somewhat  higher  mortality.  Its  duration  is 
variable,  lasting  from  two  or  three  days  to  two  to  five  weeks. 
In  one  case,  after  eight  weeks  the  patient  eventually  recovered. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  sequel  of  influenza ;  some  think  that  it  has  no 
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connection  with  the  other.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  epi- 
demic poliomyelitis.  That  it  is  due  to  involvement  of  several 
cranial  nerves  is  known  and  clearly  points  to  its  being  an 
encephalitis  of  toxic  infective  origin.  No  distinct  organism 
has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As  proof  of 
inter-cranial  lesions  causing  the  disease  is  cited  a  case  in  which 
after  five  months  there  remained  a  right  facial  paralysis  and 
general  mental  apathy.  No  specific  treatment  has  as  yet  been 
found.  The  authorities  agree  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
put  the  patient  to  bed,  give  him  good  nursing,  put  warm  ap- 
plications to  the  limbs,  and  perhaps  withdraw  some  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

HOSPITAL   DRUDGERY 

TWO  weeks  ago  the  financial  committees  of  both  houses 
of  the  New  York  legislature  gave  a  hearing  on  a  bill 
to  increase  the  pay  of  employes  of  the  state  hospitals. 
Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  are  required  to  run  the 
thirteen  civil  state  hospitals,  and  over  one  thousand  places 
are  vacant  at  the  present  time  because  the  wages  offered  to 
nurses,  attendants,  engineers,  domestic  workers,  bakers, 
laundrymen  and  other  workers  are  altogether  insufficient  to 
attract  applicants.  The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  about 
$850,000  for  wage  increases,  three-fourths  of  which  will  go 
to  ward  employes. 

At  the  hearing,  no  opposition  to  the  bill  was  voiced  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  additional  revenue  required  this  year  for 
expenses"  of  state  government  is  enormous.  The  arguments 
and  facts  brought  forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission,  by  managers  of  the  various  institutions, 
members  of  the  two  houses,  a  representative  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  George  A.  Hastings,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  are  sufficient  to  explain  this  unanimity.  Judge 
Waterman,  speaking  for  one  of  the  boards,  said  there  had  been 
no  general  increase  of  wages  in  twenty  years.  Male  employes 
taking  care  of  insane  patients  received  only  a  dollar  a  day  and 
their  board  and  female  employes  seventy-five  cents  a  day  and 
their  board.  The  increases  asked  for  in  the  bill  are  about  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hastings  said:  "  As  a  whole,  the  employes  in  the  state 
hospitals  have  the  most  trying  work,  the  longest  hours  and 
the  poorest  pay  of  any  employes  in  the  state  service,  and  in 
addition  are  subject  to  considerable  hazards  in  caring  for 
difficult  or  dangerous  patients."  Dr.  Isham  G.  Harris,  super- 
intendent of  the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital,  said  the  wages  at 
his  institution  were  not  only  much  lower  than  those  paid 


similar  employes  in  city  institutions,  but  that,  when  he  tried 
to  hire  employes  in  Brooklyn,  he  had  been  told  they  could 
make  more  in  tips  working  in  hotels  and  restaurants  than  the 
state  offered  in  wages.  One  state  hospital  showed  a  labor 
turnover  of  over  100  per  cent  in  a  year. 

HOMELIKE    HOMES 

THAT  boarding  houses  for  girls  forced  to  work  and  live 
away  from  home  need  not  be  conducive  to  homesick- 
ness if  properly  built  and  managed  has  been  the  object  of 
demonstrations  by  the  emergency  housing  committee  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The  association, 
which  has  been  housing  girls  to  some  extent  for  fifty  years, 
at  present  maintains  through  its  local  associations  over  two 
hundred  houses  in  the  United  States  and  eleven  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  central  committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  is 
chairman,  even  during  the  critical  period  of  the  war  was  not 
merely  that  of  renting  and  equipping  houses  to  meet!  an  emer- 
gency in  war  boom  towns  or  near  war  camps  but  also  to  raise 
the  whole  standard  of  such  homes. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  housing  situation  as  it 
affected  women  was  undertaken  soon  after  this  country  en- 
tered the  war.  As  a  result  of  this,  suggestions  with  illustra- 
tions and  specifications  were  put  into  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed to  seven  thousand  manufacturers  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  housing  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  association  has  embodied  in  at 
least  one  of  its  own  dormitories — here  illustrated — its  ideal  of 
a  model  home  for  girls.  This  building,  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
contains  sewing  rooms,  an  infirmary,  fudge  kitchens  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.  There  is  but  one  entrance  for  residents,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  matron  or  social  head  of  the  house,  who 
has  an  office  near  the  door,  to  see  everyone  who  comes  in  or 
goes  out.  The  entrance  hall  has  several  parlors  and  the  recrea- 
tion hall  opening  from  it.  The  bedrooms  are  all  single,  eight 
feet  by  twelve.  A  place  is  provided  in  the  basement,  equipped 
with  electric  dryers,  where  girls  can  do  as  much  of  their 
laundry  work  as  they  wish. 

Another  novelty  is  the  players'  house  erected  for  the  use 
of  actresses  who  go  to  Camp  Dix  or  Camp  Upton  to  play 
in  the  liberty  theatres, — each  house  accommodating  thirty 
women.  Both  these  camps  are  far  out  from  cities,  and  there 
was  need  of  some  such  provision.  At  Camp  Sherman  nurses 
in  training  for  going  overseas  were  found  to  be  in  special  need 
of  suitable  housing,  and  a  special  building  was  put  up  for 
them.  The  overcrowding  in  Washington  led  to  the  opening 
of  a  house  in  a  beautiful  wood  of  four  acres  at  Silver  Springs, 
Md.,  within  thirty  minutes'  ride.  This  house  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  without  a  printed  rule  and  of  being  managed 
largely  by  the  girls  themselves.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that 
it  is  now  being  introduced  in  a  number  of  other  new  houses. 

MINES   AND   HOURS 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  announcement  of  the 
British  government's  concession  to  the  coal  miners  of 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and  reform  in  the  system 
of  ownership  comes  the  recommendation  of  Frank  J.  Hayes, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  the 
policy  committee  of  that  organization,  of  the  six-hour  day  and 
the  five-day  week,  a  substantial  wage  increase,  and  government 
ownership  of  the  mines.  The  situation  in  the  American  coal- 
mining industry,  and  the  remedy  required,  are  described  as 
follows  by  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  district 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers: 

The  mining  industry  is  fully  50  per  cent  over-developed,  which 
means  that  there  are  fully  50  per  cent  more  men  employed  in  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  normal 
demand  for  coal. 
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So  long  as  that  condition  exists  unemployment  will  exist  and 
work  will  be  best  where  wages  are  lowest,  as  the  demand  for  coal 
will  be  largely  supplied  from  districts  where  it  can  be  purchased 
the  cheapest,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  wages  in  districts  having 
the  highest  scales  will  always  be  threatened  by  lack  of  employ- 
ment. .  .  . 

We  must  create  a  condition  whereby  a  low  wage  scale  will  be  of 
no  competitive  value  to  an  operator  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  mar- 
ket for  his  coal,  and  the  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  .  .  . 

Our  goal  should  be  a  six-hour  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  all 
miners  in  the  United  States,  with  no  double  shift  work  allowed 
except  as  necessity  may  require  .  .  .  and  we  should  strive  to  have 
the  government  prevent  the  opening  of  new  operations  except  as  new 
operations  may  be  needed  to  supply  the  demand  for  coal.  If  this 
is  done  every  mine  worker  will  then  have  a  decent  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  the  matter  of  equalizing  and  adjusting  wages 
will  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  until  it  is  done  unemployment 
and  consequent  want  and  suffering  will  ever  be  present  among 
the  mine  workers  of  the  United  States. 

Coal  operators  admit  the  seriousness  of  the  unemployment 
situation  but  deny  that  it  can  be  permanently  bettered  by  the 
adoption  of  a  six-hour  day. 

The  terms  which  the  British  government  offers  to  the  coal 
miners  include  the  seven-hour  day  from  July  16,  and  six  hours 
after  July  13,  1921,  subject  to  the  economic  position  of  the 
industry;  a  20  per  cent  wage  increase;  and  a  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  mines  through  nationalization  or  joint  con- 
trol. German  miners  of  the  Essen  region  recently  presented 
a  demand  for  a  seven  and  one-half-hour  day  beginning  in 
April,  seven  hours  in  1920  and  six  and  one-half  hours  in  1921. 

HUMANIZING   HOUSEWORK 

TO  make  domestic  service  attractive  to  the  women  work- 
ers who  are  being  discharged  from  industry,  plans  to 
put  housework  on  a  business  basis  are  being  worked  out 
both  in  England  and  America.     In  New  York  the  central 
branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment, through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  progressive  house- 
wives.    The  employment  bureau  of  the  association  is  recruit- 
ing a  new  type  of  domestic  worker,  known  as  a  "  home  assist- 
ant," who  is  placed  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

Working  time.  The  8-hour  day  and  the  44-hour  week;  at  least 
two  Sundays  in  the  month  free,  if  possible;  legal  holidays  or  their 
equivalents  free;  a  vacation  of  at  least  two  weeks  with  pay  each 
summer  after  a  year's  service,  or  a  corresponding  amount  for  a 
shorter  period  of  service. 

Wages.  $12  a  week  for  beginners;  $15  a  week  for  those  with 
training  or  experience;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

The  assistant  is  called  by  her  last  name  and  title.  She 
neither  sleeps  nor  eats  at  her  employer's.  Where  an  especial 
adjustment  is  made  by  which,  because  of  inaccessibility  of  the 
employer's  house  or  some  other  personal  reason,  board  and 
lodging  are  supplied  by  the  employer  in  exchange  for  part  of 
the  salary,  the  8-hour  working  schedule,  with  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  is  still  adhered  to.  During  the  hours  on  duty 
the  employe  works  steadily,  performing  any  duties  that  fall 
into  her  schedule.  Specialization  is  eliminated,  and  the  assist- 
ant agrees  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  except  heavy  washing.  The 
schedule  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  both  par- 
ties. Eight  hours'  work  will  not  cover  the  preparation  of  all 
three  meals,  of  course,  and  the  housewife  usually  is  willing  to 
get  her  own  breakfast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worker  who 
is  accustomed  to  office  hours  often  objects  to  staying  late 
enough  to  serve  dinner.  This  is  one  of  the  "  snags  "  that  have 
arisen.  Another  difficulty  is  to  arrange  for  time  off  for  the 
worker's  meals,  but  the  association's  placement  secretary  feels 
strongly  that  the  free  hour,  especially  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  is  helpful  in  effacing  the  drudgery  aspect  of  house- 
work. The  association  finds  employers  eager  to  try  the  new 
plan;  the  difficulty  is  to  secure  enough  applicants  for  the 
positions.  Of  the  first  sixty  placements  made,  about  half  were 
in  households  where  only  one  worker  was  employed,  and  half 
were  in  households  employing  two  or  more  assistants.  Many 
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/fll'ARDED  first  place  in  the  Trudeau  Prize  Poster  Con- 
•*^  test  in  which  approximately  450  students  from  the  high- 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  competed.  This  contest,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  tuberculosis  committees  and  the  city's 
health  and  education  departments,  was  the  result  of  an  idea 
to  make  students  their  own  teachers  in  health  education^ 
Drawn  by  Isidore  Rothstein,  Bushwick  High  School, 
Brooklyn. 


of  the  applicants  were  discharged  munition  workers,  while 
others  are  office  workers.  A  number  of  young  women  with 
soldier  husbands  overseas  have  applied  for  half-day  work.  A 
training  course  for  home  assistants  has  been  arranged. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  also  interested  in  putting  household  employment  on 
an  industrial  basis,  and  is  making  placements  of  household 
assistants.  The  secretary  in  charge  of  this  work  said,  "  Some 
housewives  seem  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  trying  to  snatch  away 
their  cherished  Bridgets  or  Mary  Janes,  who  have' been  in  the 
family  for  years;  but  that  is  just  what  we  are  not  trying  to 
do.  We  are  attempting  to  develop  an  entirely  new  source  of 
supply  for  household  labor."  In  a  newspaper  advertisement 
for  household  assistants  the  Employment  Service  specified 
"  Servants  need  not  apply."  The  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  offered  to  give  a  night  training  course  for  the  new 
work  at  one  of  the  high  schools  which  will  probably  begin 
next  fall.  The  subjects  announced  are  cooking,  cleaning, 
laundering,  waiting  on  table,  housewifery  and  buying. 

English  housewives  are  complaining  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
obtaining  servants.  Out  of  6,000  women  recently  discharged 
from  Woolwich  Arsenal  it  is  said  that  only  about  six  went 
into  domestic  service.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Women's 
Legion  is  preparing  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  household 
workers,  which  ranges  from  $90  a  year  for  a  scullery  maid 
to  $250  for  a  housekeeper.  The  workers  are  to  live  with 
the  employers;  but  they  are  to  have  definite  periods  of  leave 
and  leisure  which  will  include  two  hours  off  every  day  besides 
time  for  meals,  half  a  day  and  part  of  Sunday  off  every  week, 
and  a  yearly  holiday  of  two  weeks  with  pay.  The  Women's 
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Industrial  Council  of  England  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
"  Household  Orderly  Corps,"  a  sort  of  domestic  service  ex- 
change which  was  to  be  established  by  subscriptions  of  the  em- 
ployers of  a  neighborhood.  The  corps  would  enroll  domestic 
workers  and  supply  them  to  employers  on  the  basis  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  about  $7.50  for  a  week  of  48  hours,  with  over- 
time at  a  higher  rate  and  one  day  off  a  week.  The  workers 
were  to  provide  their  own  lodging,  laundry  and  food.  Work- 
ing conditions  were  to  be  regulated  by  a  board  of  manage- 
ment, which  should  "  take  adequate  steps  to  ascertain  and  give 
effect  to  the  views  of  the  workers  as  well  as  those  of  the  em- 
ployers." At  Bristol  an  appeal  tribunal,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  mistresses  and  maids,  has  been  set  up  by  the  Bris- 
tol Employment  Exchange  to  adjust  differences  arising  between 
employers  and  servants.  A  group  of  Labor  Party  women  has 
recently  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  domestic  employment  which 
involves  living  out,  a  minimum  wage  of  $8.75  a  week,  a  52~ 
hour  week,  overtime  counted  as  time  and  a  quarter  on  week- 
days and  as  double  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Strong 
organizations  for  domestic  workers  are  urged  as  the  only 
basis  for  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  problem. 

THE  CHICAGO  PLAN  FOR  SOLDIERS 

THE  rally  of  Chicago  to  the  work  of  securing  employ- 
ment for  the  men  discharged  from  the  military  and 
naval  service  has  been  so  spontaneous  and  effective 
that  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  is  urging  its  type  of  organization 
upon  the  other  large  cities  in  the  central  military  division 
which  he  commands.  In  response  to  the  call  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  two  score  or  more  of  social  agen- 
cies and  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  state  Free  Employment 
Service  organized  the  Bureau  for  Returning  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  several  weeks  ago.  Its  employment  office  was  estab- 
lished at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States  and  Illinois  em- 
ployment offices,  which  had  previously  combined  their  central 
stations  in  one  building.  Prominent  representatives  of  employ- 
ing capital,  organized  labor  and  social  agencies  constituted  the 
executive  committee  of  the  new  bureau,  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  federel  employment  service  director  for  Illi- 
nois. The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  led  other  groups 
of  employers  in  organizing  its  large  constituency  of  business 
men  to  cooperate  with  the  bureau  and  the  employment  service 
in  securing  all  available  work  for  men  returning  from  military 
and  naval  service  and  for  unemployed  war  workers. 

When  the  rate  of  demobilization  increased  so  that  two 
thousand  men  would  be  discharged  daily  from  Camp  Grant 
for  sixty  days  or  more,  General  Wood  proposed  the  centering 
of  all  the  agencies  dealing  with  them  in  one  building.  The 
bureau  managers  heartily  responded.  Guarantors  for  the 
rental  were  found.  The  centrally  located  building  at  120 
West  Adams  street  was  secured.  Having  been  equipped  for  the 
varied  functions  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  it  proved 
to  be  finely  adapted  to  the  manifold  needs  of  the  bureau.  The 
headquarters  committee  was  appointed  to  manage  the  building 
and  promote  its  use  by  all  the  cooperating  agencies.  General 
Wood  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee  and  as- 
signed several  members  of  his  staff  to  its  executive  work. 
Its  four  other  members  are  H.  H.  Merrick,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  George  J.  Thompson,  representing 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Graham  Taylor,  acting  for 
the  social  agencies  and  for  the  bureau  board  of  managers  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  which  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  fitting  up  and  supervising  a  reception  and  game 
room  for  the  men  resorting  to  headquarters.  The  employment 
service  has  already  installed  its  extensive  work  in  ample  office 
space.  Many  of  the  cooperating  agencies  have  taken  offices 


there  for  staff  representatives.  Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
can  thus  have  every  need  met  at  this  one  place.  Without 
leaving  the  building  they  can  apply  for  a  job,  get  advice  and 
help  from  army  officers  concerning  their  bonus,  their  soldier's 
pay  or  war  risk  insurance  and,  their  citizenship  papers,  can 
secure  temporary  lodgings,  clothing  and  food  if  in  need. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
the  Employment  Service,  but  contributions  by  citizens  and 
their  agencies  provide  not  only  for  this  Bureau  for  Return- 
ing Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  but  for  the  continuation  of 
the  most  important  federal  employment  offices  as  well.  Mean- 
while the  Illinois  state  Free  Employment  Service  is  likely  to 
be  increased  by  additional  appropriations  urged  by  Governor 
Lowden,  so  that  an  employment  office  will  be  established  in 
every  city  of  25,000  or  more  population.  Thus  the  number 
of  state  free  employment'  offices  will  be  increased  from  five  to 
twelve. 

INTERNATIONAL   CHILD  WELFARE 

AMONG  the  first  fruits  of  the  recent  trip  abroad  of 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau,  is  a  conference  on  child  welfare  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  bureau  at  Washington  during  the 
week  of  May  6.  Announcements  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  state  that  this  will  be  a  small  conference  but  that  it  will 
be  followed  by  similar  regional  conferences,  and  that  the 
visitors  who  have  accepted  Miss  Lathrop's  invitation  to  come 
from  abroad  will  speak  also  at  other  gatherings  such  as  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress  and  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.  President  Wilson  has  given  the  plan  his 
cordial  endorsement  and  has  charged  the  conference  to  con- 
sider "  certain  irreducible  minimum  standards  for  the  health, 
education  and  work  of  the  American  child."  The  following 
have  been  invited  and  are  expected :  From  England,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Newsholme,  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  whose  work  in  Great  Britain  resulted  in  a 
lowering  of  the  infant  death  rate  during  the  war;  R.  C. 
Davison  of  the  Juvenile  Labor  Exchange,  London;  and 
Eleanor  Barton  of  the  Woman's  Cooperative  Guild,  an  or- 
ganization of  wives  of  British  wage  earners  which  was  accom- 
plished important  results  in  the  national  protection  of  infancy 
and  maternity.  From  France,  Pierre  Hamp,  an  official  of  the 
French  Ministry  of  Labor,  who  is  also  a  well  known  authority 
on  education  and  child  labor;  Dr.  C.  Mulon,  who  had  charge 
of  the  creches  maintained  during  the  war  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment for  the  children  of  women  employed  in  the  munitions 
factories ;  and  Valentine  Thompson,  editor  of  La  Vie  Femi- 
nine. From  Belgium,  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  professor  of  social  and 
industrial  medicine  at  the  University  of  Brussels  and  Mme. 
Henry  Carton  de  Wiart,  wife  of  the  recent  minister  of  jus- 
tice, and  herself  in  charge  of  the  care  of  Belgian  refugee  chil- 
dren during  the  war. 

DR.   DUTTON 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Peace  Society  and  a  life-long  worker  for  world  peace, 
died  on  March  28  in  his  seventieth  year.  A  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  for  some  time  a 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New  England,  Dr.  Dutton's 
widely  known  work  in  the  field  of  education  began  in  1900 
when  he  became  professor  of  school  administration  at  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University  and  at  the  same  time  superin- 
tendent of  the  Horace  Mann  school.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Constantinople  College  for  Women  and  was  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the  Near  East.  Readers  of  the 
SURVEY  will  recall  frequent  trenchant  reviews  of  books  in 
this  field  which  he  has  written  for  our  pages. 
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Demobilization 

The  Employment  Service 

A  cloud  of  dust  surrounds  the  actual  de- 
mobilization happenings;  without  detailed 
investigation  it  is  impossible  to  decide  be- 
tween the  contradictory  statements  of  cer- 
tain authorities,  such  as  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service — which  proclaims  that 
there  is  a  job  ready  for  every  discharged 
soldier  and  sailor,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  men  themselves  who  complain 
that  if  they  want  a  job  they  have  to  hunt  for 
it  themselves  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
social  agencies. 

The  federal  service,  in  spite  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  sustain  it,  is  still  alive  and 
may  hold  out  until  the  next  Congress  votes 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  coming 
year,  estimated  at  about  $11,000,000.  Con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  service  to  the  re- 
turning soldier,  Dr.  G.  W.  Kirchwey,  acting 
federal  director,  says  (New  York  Times, 
March  23):  "It  has  been  borne  in  upon 
us  most  powerfully  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  returning  soldiers  don't  want 
their  old  jobs  or  wish  to  go  back  to  the  class 
of  work  they  did  before  they  went  into  the 
service.  They  have  very  properly  acquired 
a  new  sense  of  their  own  value,  have  de- 
veloped new  ambitions,  new  capacities.  We 
make  every  effort  to  find  these  men  the  kind 
of  jobs  they  want,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  best 
fitted  for,  and  we  encourage  them  to  take 
courses  in  vocational  training  to  equip  them- 
selves for  a  better  grade  of  work  than  they 
have  ever  done  before." 

Following  the  Australian  example,  the 
federal  service  is  sending  experts  abroad  to 
return  on  the  transports  with  the  men  and 
secure  a  great  deal  of  information  on  their 
capacities  and  wants  before  they  get  to  the 
employment  bureau  to  make  their  applica- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  the  public 
sympathy  witli  the  soldier  seeking  a  job  and 
the  natural  impatience  of  the  men  them- 
selves has  led  to  the  use  and  acceptance 
of  practices  which  at  normal  times  would  be 
adjudged  reprehensible.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  quite  general  tendency  to  force  on 
employers  ex-soldiers  whom  they  do  not 
really  need  in  their  business.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  itself  has  encouraged  the  no- 
tion that  every  star  on  a  firm's  service  flag 
denotes  an  obligation  to  take  on  one  ex-sol- 
dier in  place  of  the  worker  drafted  into  the 
army,  whether  the  same  man  or  another. 
That  this  is  leading  to  injustice  and  hardship 
must  be  obvious. 

An  employer  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
employ  economically  a  staff  of  the  same  size 
as  before  the  war;  or,  again,  he  may,  with- 
out having  made  any  promise  whatever  to  his 
drafted  men,  have  been  able  to  replace  them 
satisfactorily  to  himself  and  to  his  new  em- 
ployes. No  argument  has  yet  been  advanced 
to  prove  that  such  an  employer  is  acting  in 
the  public  interest  if  he  dismisses  these  com- 
petent workers  in  order  to  engage  and  train 
anew  an  equivalent  number  of  others. 

Even  less  desirable,  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  are  the  endeavors  of  committees  and 
individuals  to  use  social  pressure  upon  em- 


ployers for  the  purpose  of  forcing  ex-soldiers 
upon  them.  For  the  moment  it  may  be  a 
considerable  gain  not  to  have  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  soldiers  parade  the  streets; 
but  unless  they  are  fitted  for  the  employment, 
they  are  going  to  be  out  of  work  sooner  or 
later,  and  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  in- 
justice to  the  displaced  civilian  workers — 
many  of  whom  have  worked  at  least  as  hard 
as  the  members  of  the  forces  to  win  the  war 
— and  wastefulness  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction which  is  bound  to  react  on  prices. 

Self-Help 

The  organization  described  in  the  SURVEY 
for  March  1  under  the  name  of  American 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Protective  Association 
has  since  become  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  World  War  Veterans  of  America 
and  claims  to  have  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board.  The  organization  has,  however, 
been  disowned  by  Lieut.-Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who,  before  his  recent  arrival  in 
this  country,  already  had  completed  an  au- 
thorized organization  of  ex-soldiers  in  France 
and  who  is  in  charge  of  that  organization  in 
this  country. 

A  meeting  of  five  hundred  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  met  in  Paris  on 
March  15  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bennett  Clark,  son  of  Champ  Clark,  and 
appointed  a  committee,  equally  representative 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  to  cooperate  with 
a  similar  committee  to  be  elected  by  the 
troops  in  the  United  States  in  preparation  for 
a  national  convention  to  be  held  probably  in 
November,  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
organization  of  war  veterans.  Another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  similar 
French  and  British  bodies  on  the  possibility 
of  an  interallied  organization. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  place,  in  the 
meantime,  where  a  spontaneous  organization 
of  discharged  soldiers  has  taken  place.  In 
Chicago,  last  week,  a  request  made  by  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood  to  the  officials  of  the 
Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Council  to 
disband,  was  refused,  and  that  body  is  going 
on  with  its  plans,  involving  a  budget  of  $18,- 
000  which  it  expects  to  raise  largely  among 
trade  unions.  The  movement  there  seems  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  in  New  York 
in  its  affiliations  and  sympathies.  At  any  rate 
it  is  fostered  and  supported  by  leading  A. 
F.  of  L.  officials  and  by  the  new  state  labor 
part) 


Industry 


A  Symposium 

The  March  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  is  devoted  to  Industries  in  Readjust- 
ment and  covers  that  subject  if  not  thor- 
oughly at  least  with  a  generous  recognition 
of  the  elements  that  enter  a  modern  con- 
ception of  indusm.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  individual  items  from  this  wealth 
of  information  and  suggestion.  A  few  un- 
connected comments  may,  however,  be  es- 
sayed. 

Prof.    Irving     Fisher     sets     himself     down 


a  dangerous  "  Bolshevik "  as  that  term  is 
now  currently  applied,  by  saying  that  "  the 
fault  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  not  primarily  with 
its  members  but  with  our  existing  social  and 
industrial  system."  While  we  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  all  social  legislation 
that  originated  in  Germany  with  abhor- 
rence, he  points  out  that  probably  the  Ger- 
man laborer,  when  the  war  came,  felt  that 
he  owed  something  to  a  government  that 
did  everything  for  him  and,  therefore,  was 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  Now  that  he  sees 
that  government  in  its  true  light,  his  grati- 
tude, and  with  it  his  morale,  have  collapsed. 
Only  a  "  humanized "  industry  can  depend 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  worker — and  that  im- 
plies satisfaction  of  the  instincts  of  self- 
expression  and  self-respect. 

Steven  C.  Mason,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  goes  on  record 
with  the  well-known  program  of  that  organi- 
zation, but  Clyde  L.  King,  editor  of  the 
number,  has  wisely  avoided  putting  up  as  a 
balance  a  labor  man  with  the  equally  well 
known  trade  union  program — the  usual  cere- 
mony of  similar  symposia.  In  fact,  the  more 
vital  currents  in  the  labor  movement  are 
properly  excluded  from  this  volume  since, 
unfortunately,  they  have  not  yet  been  for- 
mulated or  presented  anywhere  with  pre- 
cision and  thorough  argumentation. 

A.  J.  Portenar,  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  who  in  this  gathering 
comes  nearest  the  position  of  a  "  labor " 
representative,  having  carried  a  union  card 
for  thirty-two  years,  takes  the  present  unrest 
very  seriously.  He  says:  "In  my  narrow- 
field  my  ear  is  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
rumblings  are  ominous,  but  not  yet  menacing. 
From  both  demobilized  soldiers  and  civilians 
come  the  mutterings.  They  are  not  ripe  for 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Councils,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  con- 
ceivable that  they  may  become  so.  Every- 
where like  causes  produce  like  effects,  and 
the  anxiety  in  European  capitals  today  is  due 
to  fear  of  the  concededly  contagious  quality 
of  bolshevism." 

A  Survey 

Problems  of  Industrial  Readjustment  in 
the  United  States,  Research  Report  No.  15  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Boston,  is  intended  as  a  survey  of  the  indus- 
trial problem.  Incidentally  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information  on  condi- 
tions not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  Eu- 
rope, though  some  of  the  interpretations 
may  be  open  to  criticism.  It  is  rather  a  su- 
perficial statement,  for  instance,  to  say  that 
the  main  problem  of  adjustment  in  France  is 
that  of  reclamation  of  land,  rehabilitation  of 
injured  men  and  restoration  of  factories;  in 
Italy  that  of  internal  social  and  economic 
development;  in  Germany  that  of  relation  of 
industry  to  the  state;  in  many  other  coun- 
tries recovery  from  inactivity  and  uncer- 
tainty. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger 
economic  and  political  problems  of  adjust- 
ment are  common  to  the  whole  western  world 
to  an  astonishing  extent  when  one  remembers 
how  largely  each  country  is  still  looked  upon 
as  an  isolated  unit  in  relation  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

Labor,    immigration    and    other   contentious 
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questions  are  handled  very  gingerly  in  this 
essay.  However,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say 
that  "  a  transition  period  is  necessarily  a 
period  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty."  There 
seems  to  be  little  of  either  in  Germany  or 
Russia.  The  Italian  government  lately  has 
taken  steps  which  any  "  bourgeois "  party 
would  have  utterly  denounced  five  years 
ago;  in  France  all  but  the  politicians  are 
for  a  complete  remodeling  of  the  political 
system,  especially  the  relation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  local  authorities.  Even  in 
Great  Britain,  the  coalition  government  with 
its  great  tory  majority  is  entering  upon  legis- 
lative and  administrative  changes  which 
might  be  described  as  "  panaceas  for  the 
problems  of  industrial  readjustment — " 
though  this  report  says  these  are  impossible. 


"  Nothing  is  clearer,"  says  Robert  Bruere 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  "  than 
that  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  ways  of 
cut-throat  competition,  business  sabotage, 
harassing  and  destructive  hostility  between 
employers  and  employed,  between  organized 
industry  and  the  government.  If,  in  their 
natural  reaction  against  the  war-time  re- 
straints of  an  efficient  bureaucratic  system, 
business  men  yield  to  the  temptation  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  game  of  business  bucaneering, 
of  fleecing  the  consuming  public,  and  beating 
down  the  workers,  they  will  imperil  their 
present  trusteeship  of  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  nation." 

The  tone  of  this  preachment,  which  is 
typical  of  scores  of  articles,  is  rather  like 
that  of  the  old-fashioned  Scotch  minister  who 
would  go  on  for  hour  after  hour  haranguing 
his  crestfallen  congregation  in  a  valiant,  yet 
by  no  means  optimistic  endeavor  thus  to  save 
them  yet  a  while  longer  from  eternal  pun- 
ishment. 


City  Life 

Housing 


Only  on  the  surface  is  the  present  "  recon- 
struction "  housing  problem  the  same  as  the 
war-time  problem.  Fundamentally,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference.  For  a  year  or  so 
it  was  unpatriotic,  nay  impossible,  to  build 
houses  on  a  large  scale,  except  in  cities  and 
neighborhoods  where  such  investment  of 
capital,  material  and  labor  was  directly 
conducive  to  the  success  of  war  industry. 
Now,  government,  state  and  city  administra- 
tions encourage  builders,  so  that  the  present 
surplus  of  labor  may  be  absorbed  as  rapidly 
as  possible;  the  general  shortage  of  dwell- 
ings in  particular  communities  calls  for  ac- 
tivity— and  yet,  there  is  little  or  no  building. 
The  causes  are  continued  difficulty  of  getting 
material  at  a  reasonable  price,  continued 
high  rates  of  interest  and,  added  to  these,  a 
new  uncertainty  and  conservatism  which 
permeates  the  whole  industrial  field. 

In  some  cities,  the  end  of  war  has  merely 
intensified  a  situation  that  was  critical  be- 
fore the  war.  As  C.  H.  Whitaker,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  says  in  an  article  in  the  Public: 
"  In  New  York  city,  for  example,  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  known 
manner  by  which  decent  houses  may  here- 
after be  erected  for  low-wage  workers.  Land 
speculation  has  raised  the  cost  of  sites  to 
such  a  point  that  a  low  rental  housing  is  im- 
possible." 

And  again  "  We  have  sought  to  toy  with 
it  [the  housing  problem]  by  passing  restric- 
tive legislation  in  the  form  of  tenement-house 
laws,  but  if  one  cares  to  see  an  example  of 
what  this  kind  of  remedial  measure  offers, 
let  him  cross  over  the  island  of  Manhattan 
to  the  Long  Island  side  and  view  the  areas 
of  new  slums  built  under  this  law.  Where 
can  he  find  anything  more  barren,  more  in- 


humane, more  undemocratic,  more  destruc- 
tive of  every  social  ideal  than  this  desert 
waste  into  which  thousands  of  families  are 
obliged  to  consign  their  destinies?" 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  even  these 
deserts  are  no  longer  built  up,  and  that  in 
the  stony  wilderness  of  Brooklyn  the  rents  of 
small  working  class  tenements  are  rising 
from  thirty  to  forty,  fifty  and  even  sixty  dol- 
lars a  month.  The  case  of  New  York  is 
probably  the  worst.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  some  300,000  persons 
above  the  normal,  enough  to  fill  75,000  more 
apartment  houses,  have  crowded  into  the  city ; 
the  Tenement  House  Department  estimates 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  pressing 
demand  for  60,000  new  apartments  in  the 
city,  not  reckoning  the  always  present  prob- 
lem of  keeping  up  with  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  of  reducing  overcrowding. 

Decentralization 

In  England,  the  government  has  learned 
the  all-important  lesson  that  housing  is  not 
a  matter  of  brick  and  mortar  alone,  and  that 
the  old  method  of  providing  houses  in  the 
open  market,  as  the  baker  sells  loaves  over 
the  counter,  is  gone  forever.  Their  housing 
program  is  one  of  a  nation-wide  system  of 
"  light  railways "  and  rapid  transit  on  the 
lines  perfected  in  past  decades  in  Belgium, 
of  new,  preventive  principles  in  laying  out 
estates  which  make  it  impossible  for  either 
landowner  or  transportation  company  to  hold 
a  community  at  their  mercy,  the  encourage- 
ment of  new,  cooperative  non-profit-making 
systems  of  house  building  and  owning. 

Thus,  the  only  really  hopeful  sign  of 
wakefulness  to  the  new  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  reconstruction  in  the  housing  of  the 
people  in  this  country  comes  appropriately 
from  the  various  groups  that  have  studied 
house  building  as  part  of  town  and  city 
building.  The  present  needs  cannot  be  met 
by  the  old  methods,  and  it  is  useless  to  wait 
for  "normal"  times  to  return;  there  will  be 
no  "  normal  "  times  in  the  sense  of  a  return 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago. 

As  a  sample  of  the  modern  notion  of  the 
task,  the  January  issue  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, the  quarterly  magazine  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  may  be 
recommended.  This  "  Reconstruction  Num- 
ber "  contains  a  survey  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation by  Thomas  Adams,  town  planning  ad- 
viser of  the  Canadian  Commission  on  Con- 
servation, which  created  great  interest  when 
read  at  the  Boston  conference  of  the  Na- 
tion Housing  Association,  and,  in  addition  to 
other  articles,  a  number  of  editorials  which 
illustrate  the  newer  viewpoint. 

One  of  these  suggests  that  the  time  has 
come  to  limit  the  growth  of  cities  and  to 
plan  the  countryside  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  practicable  a  determined  and  system- 
atic redistribution  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion. Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  in  an  article  on 
The  Development  of  a  Street  Plan,  illus- 
trates in  detail  the  method  by  which  the  old, 
mechanical  platting  may  be  superseded  by  a 
more  scientific,  practical  and  in  every  way 
preferable  subdivision  and  street-planning. 

A  Municipal  Program 

The  Municipal  League  of  Seattle  recently 
referred  to  its  legislative  committee  the  for- 
mulation of  a  reconstruction  program.  This 
committee,  of  which  Austin  E.  Griffiths  is 
chairman,  on  March  3  brought  in  a  "pre- 
amble and  outline  of  definite  action  "  for 
consideration  and  adoption  by  the  league 
from  which  the  following  principles  are 
worth  quoting: 

"In  the  field  of  labor  and  capital  a  guid- 
ing principle  should  be  to  recognize  the  jus- 
tice of  profit  and  loss  sharing  and  the  wis- 
dom of  gradual  industrial  partnership  con- 
trol or  a  svstem  of  democratic  industrial  co- 


operation so  as  to  preserve  personal  initiative, 
personal  action  and  personal  responsibility 
as  against  state  socialism,  state  compulsion 
or  the  newer  forms  of  mass  action  in  the  in- 
terest only  of  an  autocratic  single  class  con- 
trol. 

"  In  dealing  with  social  life,  a  guiding 
principle  should  be  recognition  of  the  fact, 
more  especially  so  in  the  days  now  passing, 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  on  the  lower 
rounds  of  the  social  ladder  are  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  and  of  the  great  lesson  of  the  war 
that  society  can  act  as  largely  and  effectively 
for  human  betterment  in  peace  as  for  human 
destruction  in  war. 

"  In  the  realm  of  politics,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple should  be  the  fundamental  one  of  this 
country  that  just  government  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  with  the  further  ob- 
servation that  this  consent  should  find  con- 
tinuing expression  not  only  in  the  form  of 
government  but  in  the  manner  and  methods 
of  its  administration,  for  if  for  any  reason 
this  consent  changes  to  settled  discontent, 
there  is  danger  ahead." 

Then  follows  this  outline  of  definite  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  propaganda  which, 
it  is  suggested,  the  league  should  take  up: 

ECONOMIC 

A  system  providing  for  old   age  pensions, 

Unemployment  insurance, 

Health  insurance  with  maternity  benefits, 

Maximums  for  working  time, 

Minimums  for  working  wage, 

A  method  or  board  for  conciliation  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  labor  disputes, 

Cheap  and  rapid  transit  for  city,  county, 
and  state; 

Cheap  light  and  power  for  city  and  coun- 
try, 

State  credit  aid  for  rural  development — if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  safeguard 
against  urban  congestion  and  excessive  in- 
dustrialism, 

This  includes  cheap  land,  cheap  power, 
cheap  water  and  good  roads, 

Garden   homes  for  suburban   residents. 

SOCIAL 

A  practical  plan  to  preserve  peace  to 
lessen  the  number  and  area  of  wars, 

Recreation  for  old  and  young  to  overcome 
the  fatigue  and  sterility  of  city  life, 

A  memorial   auditorium  for  King  county, 

Abolition  of  all  city  and  county  jails  in  the 
state  for  central  custodial  farms  and  re- 
formatories. 

Indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  for  all 
misdemeanants, 

Study  and  revision  of  educational  methods 
and  purposes,  so  that  our  free  schools  shall 
produce  their  best  for  the  republic. 

POLITICAL 

A  state  constitutional  conventive, 

Reorganize  the  administration  of  the  state, 
county  and  city  by  concentration  of  authority 
and  consolidation  of  offices  in  order  to  make 
administration  cheaper,  more  efficient,  and 
more  directly  responsible  to  the  voter, 

Reduce  boards  to  one  head  each. 

Reduce  county  organization  to  one  com- 
missioner and  put  county  officers  under  him, 

Combine  large  cities  with  their  counties, 

Grant  the  largest  cities  home  rule  subject 
to  the  constitution  and  to  state  wide  popular 
vote. 

Especially  interesting  in  this  program  is 
the  stand  taken  against  industrial  and  urban 
congestion  by  the  provision  of  cheap  land, 
cheap  power,  cheap  water,  good  roads  and 
"  garden  homes."  A  recommendation  is 
added  to  the  effect  that  in  this  program  the 
interest  of  the  soldier  and  his  dependents 
should  remain  in  the  forefront  of  consider- 
ation. 
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Social  Welfare,  the  organ  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Central  Council  of  Welfare  Agencies, 
lays  down  a  municipal  reconstruction  pro- 
gram including  five  points:  employment, 
education  and  Americanization,  leisure  time 
provisions,  health,  political  reform. 

From  many  similar  programs  that  have 
come  to  hand,  and  from  resolutions  of  city 
clubs  concerning  the  reconstruction  period,  it 
becomes  clearer  that  there  is  not,  really,  for 
the  average  American  city,  a  compelling 
necessity  to  exchange  their  normal  programs 
of  reform  and  progress  for  a  new  emergency 
program  of  reconstruction. 

Apart  from  special  building  programs  that 
are  being  formulated  here  and  there,  partly 
to  absorb  labor  and  partly  to  make  good  the 
enforced  idleness  during  the  war  period, 
very  little  seems  to  be  happening  to  which 
the  words  reconstruction  activity  might  prop- 
erly be  applied.  As  Lent  D.  Upson,  director 
of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
says  in  a  recent  issue  of  its  organ,  Public 
Business:  "Why  the  emphasis  on  recon- 
struction? The  United  States  has  no  prob- 
lem of  physical  reconstruction.  The  United 
States  does  have  the  problem  of  rededicating 
its  intelligence  and  energy  to  carrying  out 
ideas  conceived  long  ago  but  which  the  war 
has  definitely  emphasized.  .  .  .  Detroit's  re- 
construction problem  is  to  build  a  city  which 
will  be  as  worth  while  to  live  in  as  it  was 
to  fight  for." 

Various  Programs 

A  Summary 

Professor  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
in  a  pamphlet  on  Problems  of  Economic 
Reconstruction,  after  reviewing  some  of  the 
recent  literature  on  the  subject,  formulates 
the  following  theses: 

1.  There  is  an  inseparable  relationship  be- 
tween  economics   and    ethics — in    the    social 
sciences    thinking    in    water-tight    compart- 
ments is  not  straight  thinking. 

2.  Governmental  control  of  industry  must 
not  be  permitted  to  quench  private  initiative 
or  personal  incentive. 

3.  There    must     be     established    a    social 
minimum   of   income,   education,   opportunity 
below  which  the  individual  may  not  be  suf- 
fered to  go. 

4.  No      political      shibboleth      nor      social 
panacea    can   take   the   place    of    a    patient 
facing  of  the  facts  and   a   constructive  pro- 
gram based  thereon. 

5.  The  conception  of  labor  as  a  mere  com- 
modity must  yield  to  that  of  the  individual 
laborer  as  a  human  personality. 

6.  Capitalism   has   gained   in    the   security 
of  its  position  by  reason  of  the  war;  its  fu- 
ture depends  on   its  willingness   to  come  to 
terms  with   labor  on  the  basis  of  fair  play 
and  mutual  serviceability. 

7.  In  all  negotiations  and  controversies  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  the  state  should  be- 
come a  third,  and  predominant,  partner. 

8.  State   socialism   is   not  compatible  with 
true  democracy,  and  no  other  kind  of  social- 
ism is  available  for  many  years  to  come. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  complete  economic  self- 
sufficiency   for   any    nation   of    the    modern 
world  is  fallacious. 

10.  The   United   States    must    wisely    and 
energetically  develop   and   conserve    its  own 
resources. 

North  Carolina 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  just 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  Reconstruction  and 
Citizenship  as  the  first  of  an  after-the-war 
information  series  to  be  put  out  by  the  ex- 
tension department,  in  the  belief  that  "  it  is 
the  function  of  intellectual  leadership  to  turn 
all  its  energies  to  the  illumination  of  the 
task  of  American  democracy  at  peace."  It 
gives  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  are  challenging  the  thought  and 


efforts  of  American  people  and  a  program 
of  the  work  which  the  university  hopes  to  do 
towards  helping  to  solve  them. 

The  various  problems  of  the  reconstruction 
period  are  divided  into  several  classes,  such 
as  politics  and  government,  international  re- 
lations, industry  and  economics,  rural  life  in 
North  Carolina,  social  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, future  status  of  American  women,  pub- 
lic health,  education,  culture  and  practice  of 
living. 

Four  different  extension  services  are 
planned  by  the  university.  The  first  aim  is 
to  assist  any  community  to  form  a  general 
organization  for  the  education  of  its  citizens 
in  the  problems  of  American  democracy  at 
peace  and  to  supply  it  with  lecturers,  at  first 
members  of  the  university  faculty,  to  be  sup- 
plemented as  the  work  progresses  with  out- 
side speakers  of  distinction.  This  branch 
will  also  help  in  promoting  public  com- 
munity celebrations  or  other  expressions  of 
community  spirit.  The  second  part  of  the 
program  is  to  send  lecturers  to  such  organiz- 
ations as  men's  and  women's  clubs  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  and  suggest  topics  for  ~group  study 
and  reading. 

The  Readers'  Service  will  undertake  to 
furnish  information  as  to  books  on  topics  of 
general  or  special  interest  connected  with  the 
general  subject  (American  democracy  at 
peace)  and  will  also  send  small  package  li- 
braries on  these  subjects  and  act  as  a  distrib- 
uting agency  for  putting  government  and 
other  publications  on  reconstruction  in  the 
hands  of  interested  readers. 

The  fourth  phase  of  the  work  will  be  di- 
rect publicity.  This  will  include  distribu- 
tion of  magazine  articles  and  of  special 
leaflets  written  by  members  of  the  faculty  to 
teachers  and  other  influential  persons  in  the 
community;  also  issue  of  the  university  news 
letter — a  weekly  sheet  to  be  sent  to  the  press 
with  information  on  topics  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  circulation  of  debate 
and  composition  subjects,  programs  for 
school  exercises  and  community  gatherings, 
and  the  like. 

The  Churches 

From  many  sides  comes  concrete  evidence 
that  the  churches  do  not  overlook  their  op- 
portunity just  now  for  follow-up  work 
among  those  to  whom  the  war  has  brought  a 
new  spiritual  significance  and  for  reclam- 
ation of  those  who  have  lost  sight  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  life.  This  aspect  is  dis- 
cussed, for  instance,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Re- 
ligious Education  and  Reconstruction  by  Nor- 
man E.  Richardson,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Religious  Education  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Most  of  the  newer  publications  that  link 
religious  work  with  reconstruction  are  inter- 
pretive more  paticularly  of  the  significance 
of  the  impending  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems and  indicate  a  new  desire  of  the 
churches  to  help  in  the  solution  of  other  than 
distinctly  church  problems.  To  this  end,  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  for  instance,  is 
issuing  a  series  of  pamphlets.  The  first — the 
Church  and  the  Home-Coming  Man — gives 
suggestions  to  the  churches  for  cooperation  in 
the  readjustment,  reemployment,  reeducation 
and  reclamation  of  returned  soldiers. 

It  advises  each  church  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  ascertain  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity by  a  canvass  of  the  returned  soldiers 
in  their  parish  or  neighborhood,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  efforts  of  church  members  towards 
facilitating  employment  and  seeing  that  it  is 
permanent.  From  such  activities,  it  is  stated, 
there  may  grow  a  chance  of  obtaining  re- 
cruits for  the  ministry  and  for  social  work. 
The  second  pamphlet  gives  a  bibliography 
and  digest  of  the  more  important  programs 
of  reconstruction  work,  most  of  those  quoted 
being  industrial  programs,  English  and 
French  as  well  as  those  promulgated  in  this 
country. 


In  Great  Britain 

The   Reconstruction   Ministry 

To  keep  up  with  the  activities  and  publica- 
tions of  the  Reconstruction  Ministry  alone  we 
should  require  all  the  space  of  this  issue. 
The  report  for  last  year,  recently  issued  (Cd. 
9231,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  price  6d.),  re- 
veals an  organization  of  even  greater  com- 
plexity than  one  was  able  to  gather  from 
previous  reports.  There  is,  to  start  with,  a 
General  Branch  with  a  scope  sufficient  to 
discourage  the  archangel  Gabriel.  Five  ad- 
ministrative branches  cover:  transitional  eco- 
nomics, commerce  and  production,  labor  and 
industrial  organization,  rural  development 
and  social  development.  The  last  named 
deals  "  with  questions  of  health,  local  govern- 
ment, housing,  education  and  other  matters 
relative  to  the  changed  conditions  of  life 
(including  social,  as  distinct  from  industrial, 
questions  affecting  the  position  of  women)  in 
the  transitional  period." 

To  avoid  needless  details,  it  may  only  be 
observed  in  passing  that  there  is  a  "  petrole- 
um lamp  (provisional)  "  committee  as  one 
of  a  score  or  so  of  "  interim  industrial  recon- 
struction committees "  directly  controlled  by 
the  "  general  "  branch. 

To  judge  from  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  this  report,  what  has  happened  in  England 
is  exactly  what  was  anticipated  by  those  who 
advised  against  the  appointment  of  a  separate 
administrative  reconstruction  commission  for 
the  United  States.  "  Whilst  the  energies  of 
the  department  were  necessarily  very  largely 
devoted  to  devising  means  for  dealing  with 
the  emergencies  which  were  bound  to  arise 
immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities, 
every  effort  was  made  to  bring  under  review 
the  wider  problems  of  the  future  .  .  ." — 
in  other  words  there  has  been  in  the  consid- 
erations and  plans  of  the  committee  and  its 
many  subdivisions  a  constant  interplay  of 
immediate  and  distant  objectives  which,  to 
judge  from  the  day's  news  in  the  press  and  in 
Parliament,  has  caused  untold  delay  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  committee  has  been  expected  to  survey 
the  field  of  all  government  departments  and 
do  their  thinking  for  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  the  framework  for  a  new 
political,  economic  and  social  state  structure 
and  machinery.  The  marvel  is  not  that  in 
some  of  its  preparations,  such  as  orderly  de- 
mobilization of  the  army,  it  has  apparently 
fallen  short  of  complete  success,  but  that  it 
has  accomplished  so  much  of  lasting  value. 

One  feature  of  the  work  which  deserves 
particular  emphasis  is  that  the  public  has 
been  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  practically 
every  one  of  the  sub-committees  by  means  of 
hearings,  of  really  representative  advisory 
committees,  and  of  publicity.  The  series  of 
pamphlets  on  reconstruction  problems  issued 
by  the  ministry,  eighteen  of  them  so  far,  at 
two  pence  each,  provides  an  object  lesson  in 
clear,  concise  and  instructive,  though  popular 
educational  work  by  a  government  depart- 
ment. And  many  of  the  larger  reports  are 
less  popular  only  because  of  their  unwieldy 
traditional  size,  but  are  intensely  interesting 
reading. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Engineering  Trades  Committee  (Cd.  9226, 
price  6d.),  appointed  to  inquire  and  report 
whether  there  are  any  articles,  previously 
imported  or  for  which  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  large  demand  after  the  war  which  could 
advantageously  be  made,  respectively,  by 
women,  men  and  women,  skilled  men  with 
engineering  trade  experience — and  all  about 
the  requirements  of  the  necessary  transfer  of 
labor,  machines  and  the  like.  This  committee 
had  fifteen  representative  sub-committees  for 
different  branches  of  engineering,  and  the 
whole  problem  has  been  discussed  with  a 
truly  British  thoroughness.  The  result  is  a 
series  of  reports  on  "  new  industries,"  with 
[Continued  on  page  62] 
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[Continued  from  page  59] 
some    general    observations,    however,    which 
indicate  certain  conditions  that  must  be  ful- 
filled to  make  a  success  of  them.     These  we 
have  not  room  to  reproduce. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  all  these  plans  and 
recommendations  is  that  they  were  made   in 
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almost  total  darkness  concerning  the  psycho- 
logical condition  which  would  prevail  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  this 
respect  the  situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  the 
United  States.  "  There  is,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  a  great  hanging  back,  because  men 
do  not  quite  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 
There  are  so  many  doubtful  conditions.  And 
if  men  apprehend  that  an  enterprise  which 
they  propose  to  start  is  going  to  be  interrupted 
by  some  social  upheaval  they  would  rather 
not  start.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
they  begin  and  something  happens,  and  they 
are  caught  halfway,  they  would  be  ruined." 
The  mistake  of  the  ministry  of  reconstruc- 
tion, then,  was  that  among  its  many  commit- 
tees it  did  not  appoint  one  on  mass  psycholo- 
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gy,  with  a  sub-committee  on  the  psychology 
of  captains  of  industry  in  particular.  Had 
they  done  so,  the  present  lack  of  confidence 
might  have  been  foreseen  and  anticipated  by 
appropriate  stimuli. 

The  Labor  Unrest 

The  unsettled  condition  of  British  labor 
and  the  means  adopted  to  cope  with  it  and 
to  make  for  a  smooth  adjustment  between 
the  demands  of  the  workers  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  nation  are  discussed  in  Mr. 
Gleason's  articles  in  this  and  other  issues  of 
the  SURVEY.  It  may  here  be  said  only  in 
passing  that  the  government's  continual  ref- 
erences to  its  general  program  of  social  bet- 
terment, including  housing,  transportation, 
land  settlement  and  the  like,  is  not  regarded 
by  the  men  as  a  sufficient  answer,  or  any 
answer,  to  their  demands.  Their  interest, 
for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  closely  confined 
to  industrial  issues;  and  in  vain  does  the 
prime  minister  try  to  charm  the  workers  into 
acceptance  of  his  point  of  view  by  holding 
before  them  beautiful  visions  of  better  homes 
and  cities.  Each  time  they  answer  back, 
"And  what  about  wages — about  hours?" 

From  the  statistics  of  trade  disputes  given 
in  the  Labor  Gazette  for  February,  it  appears 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  disputes  hinge  on 
wage  questions  and  over  a  quarter  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  hours.  The  number  of  dis- 
putes in  January  was  105  as  compared  with 
98  a  year  ago,  not  a  great  difference,  but  in- 
volving 460,000  workpeople  as  compared 
with  93,000. 


In  France 


"  Reconstitution  "  of  Industry 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  asked 
to  pass  a  bill  appropriating  Frs.  62,000,000 
for  reconstruction  of  industries  and  Frs.  1,- 
256,000,000  for  the  needs  of  the  liberated  re- 
gions. The  extent  of  the  industrial  needs  and 
how  they  are  to  be  met  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Pierce  C.  Williams,  commercial 
attache  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  in  The 
Nation's  Business  for  March. 

The  most  recent  cabled  reports  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
even  now,  at  the  end  of  a  war  almost  entirely 
financed  by  means  of  loans,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  much  revenue  from  taxation,  and  that 
the  help  of  the  Allies  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  rebuild  the  credit  of  France.  This  means 
that  the  financial  authorities,  at  any  rate,  no 
longer  look  as  a  great  menace  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  country  to  secure  large  supplies  of 
industrial  raw  materials  and  steel  from  the 
United  States  to  reconstruct  industrial  life, 
though,  undoubtedly,  that  feeling  has  been 
widespread. 

Mr.  Williams  says:  "As  a  result  of  what 
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I  saw  on  that  trip  [through  the  devastated 
region],  and  from  what  French  industrialists 
engaged  in  organizing  the  work  of  restora- 
tion have  frequently  told  me,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  collaboration  of 
American  finance  and  industry  will  be  called 
for.  ...  A  glimpse  of  the  devastated  re- 
gion is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  the 
united  efforts  of  the  industrial  world  would 
be  required  to  restore  in  our  day  what  the 
Germans  destroyed."  He  continues  to  say 
that  the  word  "  reconstitution "  used  in 
French  implies  more  than  mere  physical  re- 
building. 

The  French  nation  has  "  to  reconstitute,  to 
recreate,  to  make  over,  in  all  of  its  various 
aspects,  the  community  life  which,  before 
the  war,  abounded  in  the  now  war-ravaged 
region.  It  is  really  a  problem  in  social  engi- 
neering that  France  must  solve.  It  is  a  colos- 
sal task  in  new  world  pioneering,  made  a 
thousandfold  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  carried  out  in  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Old  World  countries." 

Indemnities 

The  delay  in  the  practical  organization  of 
relief  reported  by  a  number  of  correspondents 
has  led  to  forcible  protests.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Musee  Social,  Paris.  Professor 
Larnaude,  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  voiced  the  popular  clamor  of 
the  devastated  area  for  complete  indemnifica- 
tion for  all  the  losses  suffered  and  appealed 
to  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference  to 
secure  such  indemnities  from  Germany  as 
would  make  possible  the  meting  out  of  full 
justice.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  debat- 
ing a  law  on  the  subject  of  war  damages 
which  was  introduced  in  1914,  but  has  not 
yet  been  voted  upon. 

There  are  complaints  that  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  present  opportunity  to  apply 
modern  ideas  of  town  planning  and  city  de- 
velopment, and  the  refugees  still  stream  back 
to  their  former  home  communes  and  re- 
establish themselves  as  best  they  can  with  the 
insufficient  assistance  that  is  available  and 
with  no  security  of  livelihood. 

Demobilization 

But  not  only  in  the  war-swept  areas  is 
there  discontent.  The  demobilization  of  the 
army,  as  in  England,  does  not  proceed  ^alto- 
gether smoothly.  The  soldiers,  naturally,  are 
impatient  to  return  to  their  homes  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  to  secure  suit- 
able employment  immediately.  In  spite  of 
the  preparations  made  by  M.  Deschamps, 
under-secretary  of  state  for  demobilization, 
the  placing  of  the  ex-soldiers  has  proved  no 
easy  matter.  In  December,  a  decree  was 
issued  that  all  relief  works  for  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  different  departments  should  be 
converted  into  relief  works  for  discharged 
soldiers. 

The  voluntary  organizations  engaged  in 
that  work  likewise  changed  the  scope  of  their 
activities  and  are  administering  "  first  aid  to 
the  liberated "  by  the  distribution  of  what- 
ever these  discharged  soldiers  may  need  to 
take  up  their  civil  pursuits,  i.e.,  clothes,  tools 
and  sometimes  money  relief.  General  de 
Lestrac,  president  of  the  Federation  des 
Foyers  du  Soldat,  and  M.  Sautter,  president 
of  the  Franco-American  Union,  have  been 
asked  by  the  government  to  create  a  new 
organization  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
They  have,  to  start  with,  established  an  in- 
formation bureau  at  every  depot  of  demobili- 
zation which  also  acts  as  an  informal  place- 
ment bureau. 

The  big  problem  just  now  is  that  of  re- 
starting the  wheels  of  industry  without  which 
information  bureaus  and  employment  offices 
are  useless. 

Social  Reform. 

In  the  Revue  Philanthropique,  G.  Droui- 
neau  describes  the  principal  movements  for 
social  reform  since  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Foremost  among  them  he  places  the  drive  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  health, 
almost  accomplished.  Discussing  a  proposal 
by  Dr.  Menard  for  the  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  tuberculosis,  he 
says  that  the  most  popular  argument  against 
it,  that  it  is  a  German  invention,  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all,  since  obviously  in  entering  a  new 
field  of  social  endeavor  a  country  has  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  other  countries;  but 
he  admits  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  that  the  matter  calls  for  de- 
tailed study. 

Similarly,  he  is  non-committal  with  regard 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Chamber  by  Dr. 
Drizy,  president  of  its  committee  on  public 
health,  for  an  appropriation  of  745  million 
francs  for  the  endowment  of  every  new-born 
child  with  a  savings  bank  credit  of  one  thou- 
sand francs — as  an  inducement  to  breeding. 


The  opposition  to  this  scheme  is  led  by  Dr. 
Jayle,  who  contends  that  it  is  even  more 
important  for  France  to  breed  better  children 
than  to  breed  larger  numbers,  and  that  such 
an  act  might  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
encouraging  the  least  healthy  stock  in  the 
state  to  propagate. 

Dr.  Jayle's  constructive  contribution  to  the 
discussion  is  the  establishment  of  what  he 
calls  an  institut  familial  in  each  department 
and  in  all  the  larger  cities  to  study  and  deal 
with  all  causes  of  depopulation.  Both  au- 
thors want  a  tax  on  bachelors,  on  childless 
families  and  on  "  hypo-productive  "  families, 
but  have  not  worked  out  a  detailed  scheme. 

Questions  of  thrift  have  assumed  a  con- 
siderable importance  because  of  the  large 
number  of  marriages  that  are  being  entered 
into  just  now.  Dr.  Drouineau  does  not  be- 
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lieve  that  there  is  really  much  chance  of  sav- 
ing in  the  near  future,  because  the  cost  of 
living  is  likely  to  remain  high  and  because 
the  workers  of  France  when  everybody  was 
at  work  and  wages  were  high  during  the 
war  acquired  new  tastes  and  standards  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  shed  without  extreme 
economic  compulsion. 

On  the  other  hand  he  brands  as  Mephisto- 
phelean and  extremely  sinister  and  anti-social 
the  talk  of  Neo-Malthusians  who  go  around 
telling  the  people  that  the  propaganda  of 
thrift  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  great  increase  in  child 
bearing.  The  warmth  with  which  that 
charge  is  refuted  makes  it  appear  likely 
that  that  really  is  the  motive  of  some  of  the 
thrift  advocates. 

Above  all,  says  Drouineau,  must  we  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  war  in  the  matter  of  scien- 
tific hospital  and  relief  administration  and 
management.  He  asks  for  more  scientific 
study  for  clinical  research,  for  more  pre- 
ventive services.  He  would  utilize  to  the 
utmost  the  services  of  women  who  during  the 
war  have  proved  themselves  so  invaluable. 

Home  relief,  he  says,  can  no  longer  re- 
main a  matter  of  automatic  distribution  of 
coal  and  bread.  It  must  assume  a  much 
wider  circle  of  interests,  including  sickness, 
motherhood,  child  welfare,  old  age,  house 
sanitation,  unemployment.  Public  charity 
must  enter  more  and  more  into  cooperation 
with  private  agencies — for  examples  he  re- 
fers to  Rheims  and  Nancy,  and  the  ministry 
of  health,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  ministry  with 
wider  scope  and  powers,  is  needed  to  co- 
ordinate these  services. 

In  Canada 

A  General  Program. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Plans  and 
Propaganda  of  the  Canadian  National  Re- 
construction Groups  (Coristine  bldg.,  Mon- 
treal) has  issued  a  summary  of  suggestions 
received  from  many  parts  of  the  dominion 
under  the  title,  The  Problems  of  National 
Reconstruction.  In  most  cases,  the  informa- 
tion presented  for  attention  by  the  local 
groups  under  different  headings,  such  as  de- 
mobilization, labor,  scientific  management, 
education,  land  and  agriculture,  health  and 
housing,  etc.,  consists  of  extracts  from  and 
references  to  the  best  published  material,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  English  sources.  This 
pamphlet  (price  35  cents),  therefore,  may  be 
used  by  study  groups  as  a  brief  summary  of 
the  literature  on  the  subject  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  the  preface,  the  "  radical  "  viewpoint  of 
the  compilation  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  do  not  anticipate  or  desire  a 
change  from  pre-war  conditions,  obviously, 
contribute  nothing  to  the  literature  on  recon- 
struction— an  admission  which  indicates 
that  this  very  representative  organization  of 
Canadians  does  not  mean  by  that  much 
abused  term  a  mere  repair  of  the  old  social 
order  but  is  looking  forward  to  something 
different. 

A  chapter  on  the  employer  holds  out  no 
hope  of  a  return  to  pre-war  relationships  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  but  predicts  a  par- 
ticipation of  labor  in  industrial  control  which 
may  lead  ultimately  to  the  abdication  of 
capital  as  the  controlling  factor,  while 
"  works  management,1'  the  middle  industrial 
factor  "  is  acquiring  the  nature  of  a  distinct 
profession." 

*     *     * 

In  Back  to  Mufti,  a  new  magazine  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Repatriation  Commit- 
tee in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  (Ottawa),  a 
general  outline  is  given  of  the  activities  of 
(Conliautd  mi  fiaye  66) 
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We  think  that  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  consider  our  list  of  Spring  publications  an  interesting 
one.  All  of  these  books  will  be  found  at  the  better  book  stores  some  time  during  Hie  month  of  April.  In 
sending  orders  to  vis,  please  add  fifteen  cents  per  copy  for  mailing  expense. 


Paul  U.  Kellogg —  Arthur  Gleason 


British   Labor  and  the  War 


Reconstructors   for  A    New    World 

I. Note:  Originally  inimnmeeil  for  I'.HS  publication.)  The  publication  of  Ibis  book  was  postnonecl  because  the  authors 
wished  to  bring  it  strictly  up  to  date  and  have  it  cover  the  entire  Itrilisb  Labor  movement  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  givi-s  the  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  war  and  reconstruction  aims  of  British 
Labor,  deals  also  with  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  British  Labor  Movement,  and  con- 
tains valuable  appendixes  containini:  material  not  before  published:  also  a  comprehensive  index.  x"  .'.'"< 


John  Reed 

Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World 

Heed's  lollL'  awaited  lunik  nil  Russia  -a  moving  picture  of  UlO»e 
thrilling  days  in  I'ctrograd.  A  serious  attempt  to  toll  ;ill  of 

111.'    details    ill.,, lit     the    Itolshovik     coup    d'etat.        II     Will     lie    used 

;is  an  original  source  by  historians  of  the  great  Russian  Kovo- 
lutiiin.  It  contains  documents,  speeches,  newspaper  clippings, 
i  orrespondence.  etc..  nevel-  before  published  in  tills  country. 
Profusely  illustrated.  *-'.<* 

Major  Walter  Guest  Kellogg 
The  Conscientious  Objector 

Foreword  by  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker 

In  tills  I k.  the  Chairman  of  (lie  Board  of  Inquiry  for  Con- 
scientious Objectors  presents  his  own  observations  of  the 
Objector,  derived  from  an  ollicial  examination  of  a  largo  num- 
ber of  all  types  in  the  military  rumps  of  the  country,  together 

with  a  brief  history  of  the  subject  and  some  roc inundations 

as  to  future  action  in  regard  to  this  vital  factor  in  our  na- 
tional wellbeing.  tl.W 

Ruth  Dunbar 
The  Swallow 

Not  a  war  book,  but  a  novel  based  upon  I  lie  actual  experiences 
of  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  original  members  of  the 
famous  Lafayette1  Kscadrillc.  We  believe  this  delightful  novel 
of  adventure,  suffering  heroism  aud  love  will  prove  one  of  the 
big  surprises  in  Spring  lietion.  This  inspiring  message  of 
faith  and  optimism  makes  it  a  memorable  contribution  to  re- 
cent literature.  A  small  part  of  the  I k  appeared  in  the 

Century  .Maya/cine.  SJ.iO 


Theodore  Dreiser 
Twelve  Men 

Not  short  stories,  not  sketches.  SOMKTJII.NX;  ENTIRELY 
NEW.  Full  of  drama,  color,  pathos,  humor.  A  seething 
picture  of  American  life.  Kveryoue  will  guess  who  these 
twelve  men  were  and  are.  JH'eiser  himself  moves  through  the 
pages  of  this  book  and  is  sho\vn  in  lights  ami  shadou  s  that 
will  be  intensely  interesting  to  everyone.  (1.7'i 


Richard  Le  Gallienne 
The  Modern  Book  of  English  Verse 

A  n  anthology  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Hichard  Le  (!al- 
lienue.  In  this  anthology  .Mr.  i.i  'iallienne.  as  tie  says  in  his 
introduction,  followed  the  more  or  less  usual  line's  generally 
adopted  in  compiling  such  anthologies  ns  "The  Oxford  Hook 
of  English  Verse."  etc.  In  this  volume  of  between  iiiio  and 
(iOO  pages,  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  Modern  lOnglish  poetry. 
Both  the  editor  and  the  publisher  feel  that  this  book  will  take' 
its  place  with  the  very  t'exv  line  and  exhaustive  antbob.ui.s  of 
English  verse.  91.00 


Upton  Sinclair 
Jimmie  Higgins 


A  nr\v_novcl  by  the  author  of  "The  Jungle1."  ',;'  SKN'SA- 
TIO.NAL  interest,  it  is  an  absorbing  and  dramatic  romance 
of  the  struggles,  temptations  ami  decisions  of  an  everyday 
workingman  who,  at  tirst  opposed  to  America's  entry  into  the 
war.  becomes  a  patriot,  joins  the  troops  in  France,  but  finally 
protests  against  lighting  in  Archangel.  Sinclair  writes:  ••Thi.- 
is  the  best  thing  1  have  ever  done,"  and  several  distinguished 
critics  who  have  read  tin-  manuscript  agree  with  him.  $l.t>n 


Edgar  Saltus 
The  Paliser  Case 


A  NKW  NOVEL  by  the  author  of  "  Imperial  1'urplo."  "  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Kiel),"  etc.  This  is  a  drama  of  gold.  «(  pain,  of 
curious  crime  and  the  heart  of  a  girl,  by  one  of  America's 
most  brilliant  writers.  There  are  some  characters  in  "The 
J'nliser  Case"  that  will  live  long  in  American  fiction.  Beware 
i.t'  beautiful  (.'assy  Cara.  She  may  go  to  your  head.  tl.6') 


Henry  James 
Travelling  Companions 


This  collection  of  stories,  none  of  which  has  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  will  be  a  veritable  tind  not  only  to  James 
enthusiasts,  but  to  all  readers  of  line  short  fiction.  Every 
story  in  the  book  is  more  entertaining  and  of  higher  literary 
value  than  can  be  found  in  almost  any  collection  of  short 
stories  now  being  published.  tl.T~, 

Eugene  O'Neill 

The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Six 
Other  Plays  of  the  Sea 

Tht'sc  pl;iys.  "  r.nuiiil  East  1'ur  Cardiff,"  '*  In  (lie  Zonr."  "  He.'1 
etc.,  have  IMVII  generally  aeelaimed  as  the  best  thai  have  been 
written  by  an  American  in  the  last  ten  years.  John  <*orl>in 
»>t'  the  New  York  Times.  Clayton  Hamilton  in  Vogue,  Tin- 
Nation,  The  Christian  Science,  Monitor,  Current  Opinion,  etc., 
all  say  that  Kugene  O'Neill  is  one.  of  the  j'cw  ureat  American 
playwrights.  #/..?" 

Albert  Mordell 

The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  dream  in  Kipling's  "  The 
Brushwood  1'oy  "  ':  Is  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Brown- 
ing as  free  from  erotic  interpretation  as  most  of  their  renders 
M'lieve1.'  This  book  is  a  most  fascinating  and  novel  interpret;! 
lion  of  the  writings  of  the  world's'  greatest  poets  and  novelists. 
An  entirely  non-technical  and  entertaining  psyclio-annlytical 
study  that  will  surprise  many  and  shock  only  a  few.  tl.7-~ 

Edward  J.  O'Brien 

The  Great  Modern  English  Stories 

A  companion  volume  to  "The  (Jreat  Modern  French  Stories." 
and  one  of  the  series  of  the  (Ireat  Modern  Stories  whi  -h  will 
include  A Hi  an.  Italian,  Scandinavian,  etc.  tl.~.~, 


On  April  20th  the  1wo  following  titles  will  he  added  to  THE  PENGUIN  SERIES— V— THE  CURJ- 
Ol'S  REPUBLIC  OF  (iOXDOUR  and  other  Whimsical  Sketches  hv  SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS,  author  of 
Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  etc.,  and— VI— SKETCHES  AND  REVIEWS— by  WALTER  PATER 
-($1.25  per  volume)  and  EIGHT  NEW  TITLES  IN  THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  '(70c.  eaeh— send  for 
catalogue). 

BONI  AND  LIYERIGHT,  publishers,  105A.  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— Trained  Social  Worker  of 
Case  Work  experience,  for  position  as 
Field  Supervisor  for  National  Organization 
entering  on  comprehensive  Social  Welfare 
Program  in  the  South.  Address  3116, 
SURVEV  . 

WANTED — An  experienced  teacher  in 
ungraded  work  for  thirty  children  in  a 
Tuberculosis  Institution  near  Philadelphia. 
Address,  Apt.  60  D.,  Hotel  Lorraine,  Phila- 
delphia. 

WANTED— By  a  progressive  Jewish 
Child-Caring  Organization,  a  competent 
up-to-date  superintendent,  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  system  of  child-caring.  Address 
with  full  particulars,  3120,  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER,  Yiddish  speaking, 
wanted  at  once.  Trained  or  experienced, 
$1,200.00.  Opportunity.  Charles  VV.  Mar- 
gold,  The  United  Jewish  Charities  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Experienced  Supervisor  for 
Public  Health  Nursing.  Give  references 
and  salary  expected.  Miss  LANDIS,  2202 
Francis  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

TRAINED  Visitor  for  Organization 
dealing  with  delinquent  girls.  Must  be 
member  of  Episcopal  Church.  Salary 
$1100.  Address:  Room  152,  2  East  24th 
Street,  New  York. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  of  York, 
Penna.,  desires  trained  visitor. 

WANTED— Registered  nurse,  with  post- 
graduate work  in  Public  Health  Nursing, 
as  assistant  to  head-worker,  Social  Service 
Dept.  of  General  Hospital,  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Address  3122  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Five  young  women  with 
good  educational  background  and  with  ex- 
perience in  family  case  work  to  assist 
Home  Service  Sections  developing  family 
\york  and  to  act  as  travelling  representa- 
tives of  Division  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief.  Send  full  statement  of  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  A.  W.  JONES,  JR., 
Director  Civilian  Relief,  Southwestern 
Division,  American  Red  Cross,  Frisco 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAMP  DIRECTOR  — Experienced,  so- 
cial worker,  physicial  training  instructor, 
college  graduate,  seeks  large  proposition 
where  executive  ability  and  knowledge  are 
essential.  Address  3102  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE 
AND  RESEARCH  WORKER— Univer- 
sity and  School  of  Phijanthropy  graduate; 
experienced  in  organizing,  publicity,  cam- 
paigning, investigation  and  administration 
of  recreations,  charities,  employees'  wel- 
fare, co-operative  movements,  boys'  work, 
social  centers,  and  general  community  bet- 
terment programs;  at  present  in  War  De- 
partment as  social  seryice  executive;  is 
available  for  general  social  organization  or 
for  specialized  work  in  charities,  recrea- 
tions, research,  Americanization,  boys' 
work,  public  health  movement,  etc.  Ad- 
dress 3098,  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  of  large 
Girls'  Club  wishes  broader  field.  Salary 
$2,700  to  $3,000.  Reply  SURVEY,  3108. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  EX- 
CHANGE has  available  a  woman  of  un- 
usual experience  and  ability  for  directive 
or  subordinate  position  in  children's  insti- 
tution, preferably  outside  of  New  York. 
Address  c/'o  National  Social  Workers  Ex- 
change, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

COMPETENT  MATRON,  experienced 
nurse  and  housekeeper,  college  education, 
good  references,  wants  institutional  or  pri- 
vate position  May  1st.  Address  3125 

SURVEY. 

WANTED — Executive  position  by  social 
worker  of  several  years'  experience,  cover- 
ing a  wide  field.  Prefer  child  welfare 
work — industrial  or  delinquency.  Thorough 
case  worker.  Address  3123  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  SOCIAL  INVESTIGATOR 
desires  position.  Five  years'  experience  in 
social  work.  Valuable  business  experience 
previously.  Address  3124  SURVEY 


{Continued,  from  page  64] 
that  committee,  and  the  relations  of  the  dif- 
ferent government  departments  to  it  and  to 
each  other  in  the  work  of  placing  the  dis- 
charged soldier  in  a  normal  civil  livelihood. 

Just  now  the  question  of  land  settlement  is 
widely  discussed ;  a  writer  in  this  magazine 
suggests,  what  many  are  saying,  that  the 
task  must  be  tackled  as  a  land-settlement 
proposition  with  sound  economic  motives  and 
purposes  rather  than  as  a  proposition  to  aid 
ex-soldiers.  New  legislation  in  this  sense  is 
shortly  to  be  introduced  in  Parliament  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior. 

Land  and  Houses. 

The  present  provision  for  settlement  on 
dominion  crown  lands  has  proved  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  also  is  so  limited  and 
said  to  be  so  hedged  around  as  to  be  of  little 
assistance  except  to  the  man  who  could  al- 
most get  along  without  it.  The  new  bill 
will  give  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  power 
to  acquire  privately  owned  lands  by  expro- 
priation. 

The  present  financial  plan  applies  both  to 
land  settlement  and  to  housing  projects  by 
local  authorities  and  consists  in  loans  made 
by  the  dominion  government  to  the  provin- 
cial governments  over  periods  not  exceeding 
twenty  years  at  5  per  cent  interest,  on  con- 
dition that  "  each  province  must  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  federal  government,  a  general 
housing  scheme.  This  must  include  a  sched- 
ule of  minimum  standards  .  .  .;  the  cost 
of  the  dwelling  must  be  set  according  to 
type,  size  and  construction,  and  each  pro- 
vince will  fix  its  own  maximum  .  .  .;  the 
money  may  be  advanced  for  building  houses 
on  sites  owned  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments or  municipalities,  housing  societies  or 
cooperative  companies." 

A  returned  soldier,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations, if  he  wishes  to  settle  on  a  farm  may 
secure  a  loan  up  to  $4,500,  provided  he  have 
$500  of  his  own.  Additional  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  and  for  making  improve- 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWABD  Tin  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Benold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  0  cts. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

EDWARDS'  PKIZE  ESSAY  FOB  1919,  "  RUSSIA'S 
SOCIAL  PKOBI.EM,  THE  PEASANT."  Free  of 
Dean  E.  R.  Groves,  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

"CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  STORY  NUMBER"  OF 
••  THE  CRUSADER."  Original  stories  teaching 
health  and  hygiene.  Five  cents  a  copy. 
Wisconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
Milwaukee. 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  PLAN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Reprints  of  the  Reports  of  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee and  Related  Documents,  together  with 
Report  on  Operation  of  Works  Committees. 
First  complete  and  convenient  presentation 
of  these  important  documents. 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  ITS  LABOR 
PROBLEM  DURING  THE  WAR.  Handbook  of 
Federal  War  Labor  Agencies.  Condensed 
account  of  organization,  function  and  per- 
sonnel, with  excerpts  from  basic  documents, 
25c.  each,  postage  4c.  additional.  10  copies. 
$2.00.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
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Fifty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions ;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month 
Mental   Hygiene;  quarterly ;   $2   a   year ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union   Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York. 


ments  also  may  be  secured  on  compliance 
with  certain  conditions. 

Speaking  of  the  housing  loans,  the  Mone- 
tary Times,  Toronto,  a  financial  journal, 
writes:  "If  the  movement  now  inaugurated 
proves  a  success,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it 
will  end  and  what  importance  it  will  have  in 
improving  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  .There  has  been  little  criti- 
cism of  the  action  of  the  government  and  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment.  This  is 
also  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
entrance  of  public  enterprise  into  a  field 
heretofore  left  entirely  to  private  enterprise 
introduces  the  possibility  of  far-reaching 
changes  in  economic  and  social  conditions 
which  might  be  regarded  with  apprehension 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  virtues  of  free 
competition." 

It  is  calculated  that  with  the  $25,000,000 
set  out  by  the  dominion  government  for  these 
loans  at  5  per  cent,  assuming  that  each  pro- 
vince will  add  about  one  fourth  to  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  enterprise,  a  total  of 
10,000  houses,  able  to  accommodate  half  a 
million  persons,  will  be  built.  For  further 
particulars  of  this  scheme  and  discussion  of 
its  details,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal  (Coristine 
bldg.,  Montreal)  and  to  the  excellent  new 
monthly  Social  Welfare  (published  by  the 
Social  Service  Council  of  Canada,  Confed- 
eration Life  building,  Toronto.) 


Labor  in  Democratic  Society 

Charles  JV.   Eliot 


The  Whitley  Councils 

Arthur  Gleason 

The  Harvester  Works  Council 

Meyer  Bloom  field 

A  National  Dependency  Index 

/.   M.  Rubinow 

The  Red  Cross  Conference  at  Cannes 

Henry  P.   Davison 
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A  TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  COMMUNITY  CEN- 
TERS. Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago. 

THE  RUSSIAN  QUESTION.  H.  F.  W.  The  So- 
cial Service  Bulletin,  January-February, 
1919.  The  Mehodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service,  150  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ASSOCIATION.  By  Lee  K.  Frankel. 
Reprinted  from  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  February,  1919.  From  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  New  York. 

AMERICA'S  WAR  AIMS  AND  PEACE  PROGRAM. 
(In  English  or  German.)  By  Professor 
Carl  L.  Becker.  American  Friends  of  Ger- 
man Democracy,  6  West  48  street,  New 
York. 

WHAT  is  THE  POLICY  OF  OUR  NATION  TO- 
WARDS RUSSIA.  Speech  of  Hon.  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  in  the  Senate.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  DREAMERS  AND  TOILERS. 
By  John  de  Kay.  Chapter  17  of  the  World 
Allies.  Bentcli,  Ltd.,  Bern-Biimpliz,  Switz- 
erland. 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  STUNT.  A  Pronounce- 
ment by  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  critic- 
ally examined  by  Seneca  Simplex.  The 
Yorkshire  &  Northern  Land  Values 
League,  71  North  street,  Keighley,  Eng- 
land. Price  3d. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  SINGLE  TAX.  For  the  farm- 
ers' consideration.  By  Thomas  B.  Preston. 
From  the  Farmers'  Open  Forum.  Single 
Tax  Service  League,  1482  Broadway,  New 
York. 

SHALL  WE  ABOLISH  -THE  CAUSE  OF  POVERTY. 
By  Adolph  Feldblum.  WHAT  USE  is  THE 
BALLOT.  By  'Eleanor  Danziger.  How 
DOES  THE  SINGLE  TAX  CONCERN  WOMEN. 
By  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  From  Amy  Mali 
Hicks,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  New 
Voters  of  the  Single  Tax  Service  League,  9 
East  17  street,  New  York. 

METHODS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION. American  Association  for 
Community  Organization.  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  806  Neave  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

MAKING  READY  FOR  THE  NEW  DAY.  By  Vic- 
tor Yarros.  Reprinted  from  the  Nation, 
October  19,  1918.  From  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  Defini- 
tions of  Christian  Cooperation.  By  Alfred 
W.  Anthony.  Home  Mission  Council,  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

THE  SOLDIER  CITIZEN  AND  His  HOME  TOWN. 
By  Edna  Amberg  and  William  H.  Allen, 
Educational  Bureau  of  War  Work  Coun- 
cil, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  347  Madison  avenue, 
New  York. 

VOLUNTEER  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  CHICAGO.  Bul- 
letin No.  3  of  Joint  Committee  of  Chicago 
Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
Woman's  Committee  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, 168  N.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 
Price  10  cents. 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS:  (5)  New  Fields 
for  British  Vagineering,  (6)  Raw  Materi- 
als and  Employment,  (7)  Guide  to  Work 


and  Benefits  for  Soldiers  and  Civil  War 
Workers,  (8)  Re-Settlement  of  Civil  War 
Workers,  (9)  Naval  Demobilization,  (10) 
Labour  Conditions  and  Adult  Education, 
(11)  Commercial  Forestry,  (12)  The  Re- 
Settlement  of  Officers — Army  and  R.  A.  F., 
(13)  Rural  Industries.  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction. Two  pence  each.  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.  C.  2. 

MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH  BILL  4.  February,  1919. 
Price  2d.  '  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  as 
above. 

MINISTRY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION:  Memorandum 
on  Ministries  of  Health  Bill,  1918.  Cd. 
9211.  Price  Id.  Housing  (Financial  As- 
sistance) Committee.  Interim  Report  on 
Public  Utility  Societies.  Cd.  9223.  Price 
2d.  Statement  with  regard  to  Advisory 
Bodies  appointed  by  the  minister.  Cd. 
9195.  Price  2d.  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  ith  in- 
terim reports  of  Civil  War  Workers'  Com- 
mittee. Cd.  9192.  Price  3d.  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.  C.  2. 

REPORT  OF  WORKING  CLASSES  COST  OF  LIVING 
COMMITTEE.  Cd.  8980.  Price  3d.  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  as  above. 

HOUSE  PLANNING  IN  SCOTLAND.  Report  of 
Women's  House-Planning  Committee  of 
Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
Price  4d.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  23 
Firth  street,  Edinburgh,  or  as  above. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (INFLUENZA)  REGULATIONS. 
November  18,  1918.  Statutory  Rules  and 
Orders  1513.  Price  Id.  H.  M.  Stationery 

'  Office,  London. 

REPORT  ON  SOLDIERS  RETURNED  AS  CASES  OF 
DISORDERED  ACTION  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Medical  Research 
Committee.  Price  Is.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  London. 

THE  COVENANT  OF  PEACE.  An  essay  on  the 
League  of  Nations  by  H.  N.  Brailsford. 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  Price  25 
cents. 

WORKERS'  CALENDAR  OF  PEACE  AND  RECON- 
STRUCTION. Women's  Employment  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  5  Princess  street,  Cavendish 
square,  London,  W. 

WHAT  EVERY  BABY  NEEDS.  POPULAR  ERRORS. 
THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER.  MOTHERCRAFT 
TRAINING  CENTRE.  STORY  OF  THE  TEETH. 
Leaflets  by  Dr.  F.  Truby  King,  of  Babies 
of  the  Empire  Society,  General  Buildings, 
Aldwych,  London,  W.  C. 

AT  THE  WORLD  PEACE  TABLE.  A  playlet 
suitable  for  school  and  settlement  com- 
mencement and  farewell  parties  by  Re- 
becca Salsbury.  Institute  for  Public  Ser- 
vice, 51  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONALISM  AND  ZIONISM.  By  Felix  Adler. 
Questions  of  the  Day  Series  no.  4.  The 
American  Ethical  Union,  2  West  64  street, 
New  York.  Price  10  cents. 

SYRIA  FOR  THE  SYRIANS  UNDER  THE  GUARD- 
IANSHIP OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  H.  I. 
Katibah.  Syrian  National  Society,  46 
Hudson  street,  Boston. 

TUBERCULOSIS  FINDINGS.  Framingham  mono- 
graph No.  5,  medical  series.  Framingham 
Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Dem- 
onstration, Framingham,  Mass. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MACHINERY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE.  Ministry  of  Reconstruction. 
Cd.  9230.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London. 
Price  6d. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  WOMEN  IN  NON-MUNITION 
FACTORIES  DURING  THE  WAR.  Home  Office. 
H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London.  Price  9d. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  TRADES  (NEW 
INDUSTRIES)  COMMITTEE.  Ministry  of  Re- 
construction. Cd.  9226.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  London.  Price  6d. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED.  Min- 


istry of  Reconstruction.  Cd.  9153.  H.  M, 
Stationery  Office,  London.  Price  Id. 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  DEALING 
WITH  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  RELATING  TO- 
THE  AQUISITION  AND  VALUATION  OF  LAND- 
FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES.  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction. Cd.  9229.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  London.  Price  4d. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY  FOR 
THE  PERIOD  ENDING  31  DECEMBER,  1918. 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  Cd.  9231.  H. 
M.  Stationery  Office,  London.  Price  6d. 

COMPROMISE  OR  INDEPENDENCE.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  Whitley  report.  By  J.  T. 
Murphy.  Sheffield  Workers'  Committee, 
56  Rushdale  road,  Meersbrook,  Sheffield, 
England.  Price  2d. 

ANTI-LOAN  SHARK  LICENSE  LAWS  AND  ECO- 
NOMICS OF  THE  SMALL-LOAN  BUSINESS. 
Extracts  from  a  handbook  by  Clarence 
Hodson.  Legal  Reform  Bureau,  26  Cort- 
landt  street,  New  York.  Price  ten  cents. 

MENTAL  DISEASES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  DUR- 
ING THE  WAR  PERIOD.  By  Horatio  M.  Pol- 
lock. Reprinted  from  State  Hospital 
Quarterly,  February,  1919.  State  Hospital 
Press,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

NEGROES  A  SOURCE  OF  .INDUSTRIAL  LABOR.  By 
Dwight  Thompson  Farnham.  Reprinted 
from  Industrial  Management,  August, 
1918.  From  author,  New  York. 

WARTIME  CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 
Research  Report  No.  14.  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  15  Beacon  street, 
Boston.  Price  $1. 

CHRISTIAN  TASKS  IN  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY. 
By  Charles  R.  Zahniser.  Reprinted  from 
the  Christian  Statesman.  Pittsburgh 
Council  of  Churches,  245  Fourth  avenue. 

ON  THE  EVENING  OF  A  NEW  DAY.  By  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers.  Reprinted  from  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  January,  1919. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  A  medical  specialty  through 
popular  demand.  By  George  T.  Palmer. 
Reprinted  from  Illinois  Medical  Journal, 
February,  1919,  by  the  Illinois  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  Springfield,  111. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  RELATIVE  TO 
CONTROL,  CUSTODY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DE- 
FECTIVES, CRIMINALS  AND  MISDEMEANANTS. 
House  No.  1403.  Wright  &  Potter,  32 
Derne  street,  Boston. 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS — A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AND  DIGEST.  Bulletin  No.  2.  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Social  Service  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  281  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York. 

NEGRO  MIGRATION  IN  1916-17.  Reports  by 
Leavell,  Snavely,  Woofter,  Williams,  Ty- 
son. With  an  introduction  by  J.  H.  Dil- 
lard.  Division  of  Negro  Economies,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Labor.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DECISION  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR,  1917. 
By  Lindley  D.  Clark  and  Augustus  P.  Nor- 
ton. Bulletin  No.  246,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  CITIZENSHIP.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Extension  leaflets,  after- 
the-war  information  series  No.  1.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDU- 
CATION, January  29,  1919.  No.  330.  Wright 
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REMEDIAL  RAILROAD  LEGISLATION,  1919. 
Edited  by  Robert  S.  Binkerd.  New  York 
and  Washington  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  REMEDIAL  RAILROAD  LEGISLA- 
TION. Containing  Testimony  before  Senate 
Committee  by  Mr.  J.  Kruttschmitt  and 
statement  by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard.  Associ- 
ation of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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CHARLES  W.  ELIOT  is  the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 

MEYER  BLOOMFIELD,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  vocational  placement, 
has  recently  returned  from  making  a  study  of  British  labor  and, 
with  his  brother  Daniel,  has  organized  an  employment  management 
service  at  Boston  under  the  firm  name  of  Bloomfield  and  Bloomfield. 

ARTHUR  GLEASON  is  the  SURVEY'S  London  correspondent. 

I.  M.  RUBINOW,  an  insurance  actuary  and  a  leading  advocate  of 
social  insurance  in  this  country,  is  at  present  in  Palestine  as  chief 
medical  officer  for  the  Zionist  Organization.  His  present  article, 
however,  grows  out  of  another  experience — as  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  during  the 
Mitchel  administration  in  New  York. 

HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
has  recently  retired  as  chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  He  heads  the  delegation  from  the  United  States 
at  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference  now  in  session  at  Cannes. 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  •! 
New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a  membership  organization  without  shares 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributor! 
of  $10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  per- 
sonal interest  which  has  made  the  SURVEY  a  living  thing. 


IH^  VERY  mail  for  the  last  ten  days  has  Brought  us  tidings  of  good 
cheer — letters  from  SURVEY  readers  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
coming  in  as  $10  cooperating  subscribers,  and  letting  us  know  that 
our  tuggings  at  the  bootstraps  these  last  six  months  in  rehabilitating 
the  SURVEY  have  counted ;  and  that  there  is  a  growing  body  of  con- 
vinced readers  back  of  us  in  seeing  the  year  through. 


D  ACK  in  1916,  the  SURVEY  began  to  get  requests  for  copies  of  our 
-•-»  magazine  numbers  containing  Mr.  Goethe's  series  on  exploiting 
the  American  playground.  The  requests  came  from  French  school 
teachers  and  officials.  They  were  straws  showing  how  inextinguish- 
able, even  in  the  midst  of  war,  were  the  stirrings  of  social  aspiration 
among  the  people  of  France.  Faring  on  war  bread,  they  had  not 
forgotten  hyacinths-^or,  shall  we  say,  the  flowers  that  live  in  the 
springtime  of  Youth? 
Now  comes  this  letter: 

[Translation] 

Courbevoie,  Seine, 
7,  Avenue  tie  la  Republique. 
Sir, 

Demobilized  for  several  days,  I  am  reading  a  collection  of  educa- 
tional magazines  that  has  been  heaping  up  /or  four  years.  I  see  in 
the  Manuel  General  that  you  offer  to  send  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  SURVEY  on  the  American  playgrounds.  As  teacher  in 
a  public  school  and  founder  of  a  patronage  [any  kind  of  social 
'work?'}  this  question  interests  me  greatly  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  these  articles. 

~Yours,  etc., 

L.   CAPUS. 

This  is  as  true  a  note  of  the  springtime  as  a  Robin's  call — a  note 
of  resurrection  and  deliverance,  recreation,  reconstruction.  This  is 
the  sort  of  yearning  a  man  kept  close  to  his  heart  in  the  grim 
business  of  four  years  of  struggle ;  a  heart  that  had  not  forgotten 
that  it  had  once  been  a  boy's. 


AND,  speaking  of  springtime  and  reconstruction,  every  reader  of 
the  SURVEY  will  receive  this  next  week  a  special  Eastertide 
offer.  So  often  do  we  have  to  make  appeals,  that  there  is  something 
grateful  about  this  business  of  making  an  offer  that  is  a  genuine 
offer — something  close  enough  to  the  nature  of  a  bargain  to  make 
us  feel  a  bit  open-handed  about  it — but  something  which  will  mean 
as  much  to  the  SURVEY  and  the  work  it  is  doing  as  to  everybody  else 
concerned. 

Watch  for  the  offer  and  act  upon  it. 


The  Long  Table:  SURVEY  Associates  and  readers  are  cordially 
invited  to  draw  up  a  chair  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
SURVEY  library,  112  East  19  street. 

On  Friday,  April  11,  so  manv  members  of  the  staff  will  be  absent 
from  the  city  that  a  postponement  must  be  taken  for  one  week. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers; maintaining  labor  standards;  workmen's 
compensation  ;  health  Insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
lormerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres.  ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Uauk  Blag.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  K.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
*3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Or.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  In- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  .New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'-y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunncr,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Millikcn, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIMK  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  cb'm :  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Pbenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  If.  Rogers, 
treas. :  W.  H.  Scoviile,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler.  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  see'y ;  70  Mfth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
Pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.  D.  Circulars  and  Reading  List  upon  re- 
quest. Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships : 
Annual,  $3.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00;  Life,  $100.' 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  It.  Sbillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers;  physical  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE — 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y  ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Latbrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Francos  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  I'nion  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres.  :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— -Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Cluo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treus. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  405  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Us  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  II.  Kellogg,  pies. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir.  ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Heiplng, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres.  :  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SritVKi:;  Paul  I  .  Kellogg,  editor; 
Edward  T.  Devine.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
danis,  associate  editors ;  departments :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave..  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart 
ment  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.  ;  H.  si 
Braucher,  sec'y.  -» 


Labor  in  Democratic  Society 


By  Charles  W.  Eliot 


/A"  ADDRESS  before  the  Committee  on  Social  Welfare 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  on  a  petition  asking  for  the 

appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  hours  of  labor. — 

EDITOR. 

I  HAVE  been  attending  for  some  years  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  many  of  the  national  industries  and  to  the  re- 
sulting losses  and  sufferings  in  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  have  frequently  been  in  communication  with  repre- 
sentatives of  each  party  to  the  industrial  strife:  but  my  real 
interest  in  all  contests  between  capital  and  labor  has  always 
been  the  effect  of  such  disputes  and  antagonisms  on  social  wel- 
fare in  democratic  society.    That  is  my  point  of  view  in  what 
I  say  here  today.     As  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on 
hours  of  labor  I  favor  it,  but  chiefly  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
inexpedient,  not  to  say  absurd,  to  attempt  to  fix  by  law  the 
same  number  of  hours  for  all   industries  without  regard   to 
their  infinite  diversities,  or  for  all  establishments  in  the  same 
industry. 

Today  \ve  all  see  clearly  that  the  war  between  capital  and 
labor,  or  between  the  employing  class  and  their  employes,  is 
getting  to  a  stage  or  condition  which  seriously  endangers  the 
existing  industrial  and  social  structures  in  most  of  the  civil- 
ized nations,  and  the  political  structures  in  those  nations  which 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  practice  of  liberty. 

After  the  firm  establishment  of  a  limited  league  of  nations 
with  plenty  of  force  at  command,  the  thing  most  to  be  desired 
by  the  free  peoples  and  by  those  who  are  hoping  to  become 
free  is  a  just  settlement  of  the  industrial  strife.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  put  before  you  in  as  concise  a  form  as  I  can  the 
changes  which  must  be  brought  about  in  the  present  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  two  parties  to  this  strife  before  any  just 
and  durable  peace  settlement  can  be  expected.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  already  been  brought  about  in  an  experimental 
and  scattered  way.  They  greatly  need  to  be  universally 
adopted. 

On  the  Part  of  Employers 

i.  Abandonment  of  every  form  of  despotic  or  autocratic 
government  in  factories,  mines,  transportation  services,  and 
all  other  industries  which  deal  with  the  necessaries  of  modern 
life. 


2.  Universal    adoption    of    cooperative    management    and 
discipline  throughout  the  works  or  plant,   the  employer  and 
the     workman     having     equal     representation     in     managing 
committees. 

3.  Adoption   by   all   corporations,   partnerships,   and   indi- 
vidual owners  of  every  means  of  promoting  the  health  and 
vigor  of  employes  and  their  families,  including  the  provision 
of   free  medical  and  nursing  service,   good  housing,   and   all 
feasible  protection   against  accident,  sickness,   alcoholism  and 
vice,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  a  sound  business  meth- 
od.    Prolonged  education  for  adults  who  are  already  earning 
their  livelihood  should  be  included  among  these  means. 

4.  Careful  provision  in  all  large  services — so  large  as  to 
preclude    intimate    relations   between    the    employer    and    the 
employed — of  the  means  of  dealing  promptly  and  justly  with 
complaints  of  employes,  whether   individuals  or  groups.      In 
complaint  cases  foremen  may  be  witnesses,  but  never  judges. 

5.  Universal  use  in  large  services  of  well-trained  employ- 
ment managers  for  dealing  with  the  engagement,  distribution, 
shifting,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  employes. 

6.  General  adoption  of  a  genuine  partnership  system  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  labor  engaged  in  any  given  works 
or  plant,  whereby  the  returns  to  capital  and  labor  alike  after 
the  wages  are  paid  shall  vary  with  the  profits  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  percentage  of  the  profits  going  to  pay-roll  be- 
ing always  much  larger  than  that  going  to  share-holders  or 
owners   and   pay-roll   never   to   be   called   on    to   make    good 
losses.    As  in  ordinary  partnerships  the  annual  or  semi-annual 
accounts  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons  di- 
rectly interested.     As  a  means  of  securing  to  employes   full 
knowledge  of  the  partnership  accounts  they  should  always  be 
represented  in  the  directorate. 

7.  Constant  effort  on  the  part  of  managers  to  diminish 
monotony  and   increase  variety  in  the  occupation,   from   day 
to  day  and  year  to  year,  of  every  intelligent  and  ambitious  em- 
ploye.    There  is  no  uniform  mode  of  putting  this  policy  into 
effect  in  all  the  various  industries ;  but  there  are  two  methods 
of   wide   applicability.      The   first   of   these    is   the    policy   of 
shifting  employes  from  one  task  to  another  in  the  long  series 
of  tasks  involved  in  the  production  of  the  establishment:  the 
second  is  the  policy  of  offering  instruction  at  cost  out  of  hours 
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to  aspiring  young  employes.  This  policy  requires  on  the  part 
of  those  who  apply  it  acquaintance  with  individuals,  skill  in 
selection,  and  persevering  good  will. 

8.     Universal  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  through 
elected  representatives  of  each  side. 

On  the  Part  of  Employes 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  output;   be- 
cause, this  doctrine  demoralizes  every  person  who  puts  it  into 
practice  by  never  doing  his  best. 

2.  Abandonment  of  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  for  work- 
ers of  any  sort  to  work  as  few  hours  in  a  day  as  possible 
and  without  zeal  or  interest  during  those  few. 

3.  Absolute    rejection    of    the    notion    that   leisure    rather 
than  steady  work  should  be  the  main  object  of  life.     On  this 
point  three  principles  may  be  said  to  be  established  by  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  itself,  first,  that  a  leisure  class  in  any  com- 
munity is  apt  to  become  a  useless  or  even  dangerous  class; 
second,    that   civilization   advances   among   different    races    in 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  among  the  masses  of  the  love  of 
liberty  under  law,  and   of  the  habit  of  steady  work  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intermittent  work  of  the  hunter  or  the 
nomad ;  and  third,  that  the  higher  or  most  satisfactory  em- 
ployments or  occupations  permit  and  encourage  every  man  to 
work  to  the  limit  of  his  strength  and  health  out  of  love  for 
the  work  itself,  or  his  own  satisfaction  in  it.     This  is  true  of 
all  the  learned   and  scientific  professions  and  of  the  higher 
walks  of  business  and  politics.     In  this  respect  the  lower  oc- 
cupations need  to  be  assimilated   as  much  as  possible  to  the 
higher. 

4.  The  first  question  for  any  young  man  to  ask  when  he 
is  choosing  an  occupation  is,  what  chance  is  there  in  the  oc- 
cupation contemplated   for  variety,   interest,   and   instructive- 
ness  as  life  goes  on,  not  in  how  few  hours  a  week  can  he 
earn  his  livelihood  in  it.     In  other  words,  it  is  a  great  object 
in  life  to  have  an  occupation  which  yields  in  itself  continuous 
satisfaction  and  contentment,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  sub- 
ject to  sudden  interruption  or  ceasing  at  the  will  of  other 
people.    Of  course  the  mental  workers,  whose  success  depends 
chiefly  on  their  own  capacity  and  industry,  have  great  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  over  handworkers  who  tend  machinery. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  but  slight  advantage  over  dili- 
gent workers  in  such  occupations  as  farming,  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  and  printing,  for  example,  in  which  there  is  large 
variety,  and  personal  knowledge  and  skill  count  for  much. 

>.  Abandonment  of  two  conceptions  which  underlie  the 
use  of  violence  or  force  for  winning  the  victory  in  contests 
between  employers  and  employed.  The  first  is  the  concep- 


tion that  capital  is  the  natural  enemy  of  labor,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  conception  that  unorganized  laborers  are  traitors  to 
their  class.  These  conceptions  belong  to  an  industrial  era 
which  is  really  passed.  They  are  miserable  survivals  of  much 
earlier  times  when  hours  of  labor  in  factory  industries  and 
in  farming  were  unwholesomely  long,  wages  deplorably  low, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  little  control  over  legislation 
or  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ruling  classes. 

6.  Abandonment  of  all  violence  toward  property  or  per- 
sons in  the  prosecution  of  industrial  disputes.  It  is  a  con- 
sideration strongly  in  favor  of  this  abandonment  that  a  strike 
covering  the  whole  territory  of  the  nation  or  a  large  part 
thereof  has  lately  become  possible,  because  of  recent  improve- 
ments in  means  of  communication.  Such  a  strike,  or  even 
the  threat  of  it,  is  capable  of  inflicting  much  suffering  on 
millions  of  noncombatants. 

By  Both  Parties  to  the  Industrial  Strife 

1.  Willing  adoption  by  both   parties  of  the  methods  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  ultimate  decision  by  a  national 
government  board  as  sufficient  means  of  bringing  about  just 
and   progressive  settlements  of   all   disputes   between   capital 
and  labor.     The  war  has  demonstrated  within  the  last  two 
years  the  feasibility  of  adjusting  disputes  between  employers 
and  employed  by  these  means.    To  be  sure  it  has  been  under 
abnormal    conditions    that    these    means   have    proved    to    be 
temporarily  sufficient;  so  that  the  immediate  problem  before 
the  country  is  how  to  demonstrate  that  these  means  are  suffi- 
cient under  normal  conditions,  and  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
which  a  free  and  law-abiding  people  should  hereafter  use. 

2.  Recognition  by  both  parties  that  a  new  and  formidable 
danger  threatens  civilization,  and  that  all  good  citizens  of  the 
republic  should  unite  to  suppress  anarchy  and  violent  socialism 
and  to  secure  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  "  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

3.  General  acceptance  of  the  view  that  American  liberties 
are  to  be  preserved  just  as  they  have  been  won.     They  have 
been  slowly  achieved  by  generations  of  sturdy,  hard-working 
people   who   valued   personal    independence,    industry,    thrift, 
truthfulness  in  thought  and  act,  respect  for  law,  family  life, 
and  home,  and  were  always  ready  to  fight  in  defense  of  these 
things. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  truth  that  the  democracy  which  is  to 
be  made  safe  in  the  world  does  not  mean  equality  of  possessions 
or  powers,  or  a  dead  level  of  homogeneous  and  monotonous 
society,  but  on  the  contrary  the  free  cultivation  of  infinitely 
diversified  human  gifts  and  capacities,  and  liberty  for  each  in- 
dividual to  do  his  best  for  the  common  good. 


The  Harvester  Works  Council 

By  Meyer  Bloom  field 


HE  announcement  by  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  a  works-council  plan,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  after  a  secret  ballot  by  the  em- 
ployes of  seventeen  out  of  twenty  Harvester 
plants,  are  matters  of  great  interest  to  those  who  follow  devel- 
opments in  industrial  relations. 

For  a  year  or  more  British  industry  has  been  promoting 
cooperation  between  management  and  representatives  of  the 
workers  through  various  projects  of  shop,  works  and  trade  or 
industrial'  councils.  The  Whitley  councils,  so  called,  are 
the  best  known  examples,  and,  in  various  forms,  they  are  to 


be  found  in  thirty  trades  or  more.  Few  Whitley  councils, 
however,  make  such  complete  provision  as  does  the  Harvester 
plan  for  consideration  of  questions  which  employes  believe 
come  within  the  range  of  their  own  peculiar  knowledge  and 
interests. 

To  illustrate,  the  function  of  employment  is  mentioned  spe- 
cifically as  one  of  the  topics  in  which  the  Harvester  council 
will  take  part.  But  few  of  the  English  factories  have  made 
proper  arrangements  for  what  in  this  country  we  have  come 
to  call  "  employment  management."  The  Hans  Renold  Com- 
pany in  Manchester,  the  Phoenix  Dynamo  Works,  in  Bradford, 
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and  the  Rowntree  Cocoa  Works,  in  York,  are  conspicuously 
good  examples.  For  several  years  the  International  Harvester 
Company  has  been  dealing  with  this  question  intelligently, 
and  it  could  do  so  because  it  took  steps  to  prepare  their  large 
foreman  body  for  the  right  organization  of  this  work.  Fore- 
men, however,  are  excluded  from  membership  in  the  Har- 
vester Council.  The  clause  reads :  "  Foremen,  assistant  fore- 
men, and  other  employes  having  the  power  of  employment  or 
discharge,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  nomination." 

The  Harvester  Industrial  Council  plan  provides  for  equal 
representation  of  employes  and  management  in  the  "  consid- 
eration of  all  questions  of  policy  relating  to  working  condi- 
tions, health,  safety,  hours  of  labor,  wages,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, and  other  similar  matters  of  mutual  interest."  In  case 
of  a  deadlock,  the  veto  power  is  not  lodged  with  a  high  offi- 
cial of  the  company ;  the  procedure  is  appointment  of  a  gen- 
eral council  which,  if  itself  becomes  tied,  throws  the  matter 


at  issue  into  the  hands  of  an  arbitrator  or  arbitration  com- 
mittee, "  impartial  and  disinterested." 

There  are  other  features  of  importance  in  the  Harvester 
plan.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best  approaches  yet  made 
to  what  may  be  called  the  management-sharing  movement. 
A  scheme,  sincerely  put  forth  by  an  organization  such  as  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  with  safeguards  for  em- 
ployes against  interference  or  coercion,  and  looking  to  a  joint 
or  democratic  method  in  policy-making,  to  participation  by 
employes  in  vital  management  activities,  is  a  contribution  to 
sound  industrial  relations.  In  such  a  scheme  the  men  are 
required  to  give  up  nothing.  They  are  recognized  as  factors 
in  management,  and  are  given  opportunity,  but  rarely  open, 
as  framers  of  labor  policy.  Industry  and  management  have 
everything  to  gain  in  releasing  energies  of  the  rank  and  file 
that  seek  outlets  to  larger  service,  and  in  encouraging  those 
who  produce  to  use  their  brains  and  wills  as  well  as  their 
hands. 


The  Whitley  Councils 

[The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Three  Articles] 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


T 


leather  council  held  its  first  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1918,  and  its  second  meeting  on  January  20. 
With  leather  as  with  wool,  the  control  of  the  War 
Office  through  the  Raw  Materials  Branch  has  been 
absolute.  This  leather  council,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
trade,  employers,  workmen,  government  departments — tan- 
ners, light  leather,  saddlery  and  harness,  factors,  merchants 
and  importers,  boot  manufacturers,  hide  merchants,  boot 
operatives,  leather  workers,  curriers — sits  periodically  in  order 
to  advise  the  director  of  raw  materials  during  the  transition 
period  from  war  production  to  peace  trading.  The  council 
appointed  special  committees  to  report  on  such  matters  as 
East  India  tanned  kips,  and  the  purchase  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  of  upper  leather.  The  chairman,  Sir  Arthur 
Goldfinch,  director  of  raw  materials,  informed  the  council 
that  since  their  last  meeting  an  important  development  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  international  hides,  etc.  agree- 
ment. This  agreement,  which  had  been  signed  on  Novem- 
ber 4  by  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain, 
provided  for  the  allocation  of  hides  and  other  raw  materials  of 
the  leather  trade  amongst  the  participating  countries,  and  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  by  them.  An  interna- 
tional executive  had  been  appointed  under  the  agreement,  and 
British  delegates  had  been  nominated,  but  had  never  left  the 
country.  Owing  to  regrettable  misunderstandings  the  United 
States  had  cut  itself  free  from  all  restrictions  without  for- 
mally withdrawing  its  signature  to  the  agreement.  This  had 
now  been  done,  and  consequently  Great  Britain  was  entirely 
free  to  act  in  its  own  interest.  There  was  no  doubt  an  argu- 
able case  for  international  cooperation  with  a  view  to  reducing 
undue  competition,  but  without  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  such  cooperation  was  impossible.  As  a  result  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  agreement,  the  chairman  continued,  the 
Raw  Materials  Department  had  recommended  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  hides, 
skins,  and  tanning  materials. 

The  functions  of  the  leather  council  are  as  follows: 

To  advise  as  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  regard  to  raw 
materials  during  the  transition  period. 


To  prepare  plans  which  will  facilitate  the  turnover  from 
war  to  peace  conditions. 

To  speak  on  behalf  of  the  industry  in  matters  on  which 
the  Standing  Council  of  Post-War  Priority  may  wish  to  con- 
sult with  them. 

To  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  War  Office  on  matters 
relating  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  leather,  hides,  skins  and 
tanning  materials,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  ex- 
isting control  of  the  industry. 

To  deal  with  any  other  matters  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  council  by  the  War  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction,  Ministry  of  Labor  or  any  recognized 
trade  body  connected  with  the  industry. 

This  particular  leather  council  is  neither  a  permanent  joint 
standing  industrial  council  nor  an  interim  reconstruction  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  transitional  compromise  council  to  meet  the 
present  situation  of  government  control  relaxing  into  private 
enterprise. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  wool  council  was  held  in  late 
November,  the  second  meeting  on  December  19,  a  third  ori 
January  23,  and  since  then  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month.  This  council  is  created  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
government  control  and  the  shift  to  peace  conditions.  The 
kind  of  question  tackled  jointly  by  employers  and  workers  is 
this : 

Mr.  N.  Rae,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Wool  Federation,  expressed 
general  agreement  with  the  views  set  forth  by  the  chairman  and 
hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  recommence  auction  sales  in 
London  by  the  middle  of  1919,  and  from  that  time  onwards  to  re- 
instate the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  He  was  not  afraid,  in  view  of 
the  abundant  wool  supplies  in  sight,  that  there  would  be  any  tendency 
to  excessive  speculation  in  wool.  He  stated  that  the  wool  federation 
was  strongly  against  the  purchase  of  the  British  clip  for  1919. 

Mr.  W.  Mackinder,  for  labor,  expressed  the  view  that  very  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  releasing  government  control,  and  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  next  British  clip  being  purchased  by  the 
government.  He  thought  it  was  necessary  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  profiteering  and  to  ensure  that  the  expenditure  of 
national  money  in  buying  the  various  wool  clips  within  the  empire 
should  result  in  abundant  supplies  of  woolen  necessaries  at  the 
cheapest  possible  prices.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bulmer,  Mr.  H.  Whitehead  and 
others  of  the  employers  agreed  with  Mr.  Rae  that  the  pre-war  trading 
conditions  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  they 
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pointed  out  that  already  in  North  and  South  America  and  elsewhere 
prices  of  wool  were  falling.  In  their  opinion,  the  best  guarantee 
that  the  market  should  be  freely  supplied  with  cheap  woolen  goods 
was  the  early  reestablishment  of  competition.  So  soon  as  wool  was 
plentiful,  any  danger  of  the  consumer  being  unduly  squeezed  would 
disappear.  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  of  the  textile  workers,  offered  his 
general  support  to  Mr.  Mackinder's  views  and  hoped  the  government 
would  not  be  rushed  into  removing  control  a  moment  sooner  than  it 
could  be  done  with  entire  safety  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
classes. 

The  solution  of  this  debate  was  found  in  the  creation  of  a 
statistical  committee  and  a  standing  committee,  with  equal 
representation  to  employers  and  labor.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  wool  council,  the  labor  members  wished  the  govern- 
ment to  purchase  South  American  wool  (not  more  than 
20,000  tons).  The  employers  desired  the  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  this  wool  on  private  account.  Labor  was  defeated. 

Mr.  A.  Shaw,  speaking  for  labor,  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  labor  delegates  would  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  un- 
employment that  might  result  in  case  no  South  American  wool  was 
imported.  The  responsibility  for  that  must  lie  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  government. 

The  chairman,  Sir  Arthur  Goldfinch,  said  that  in  his  position  as 
director  of  raw  materials  he  felt  that  the  responsibility  lay  upon  his 
department  of  opening  the  way  for  the  necessary  importation  of 
South  American  wool  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  if  government 
consent  could  not  promptly  be  obtained  to  the  proposed  purchase  on 
national  account,  he  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  recommend  that  free 
imports  by  private  traders  should  immediately  be  permitted. 

Never  before  in  industrial  history  has  labor  dealt  with 
questions  of  this  magnitude  in  the  field  (not  of  working  con- 
ditions) but  of  raw  materials  and  the  control  and  allocation 
of  supplies.  At  the  third  meeting,  the  chairman  indicated 
that  he  had  given 

full  consideration  to  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  wool  council  regarding  the  various  questions  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  December  19,  which  involved  indirectly  the  whole 
question  of  wool  control.  He  was  inclined  to  agree  to  some  extent 
with  the  views  of  the  labor  delegates  as  to  the  inadvisability  of 
delivering  the  wool  market  over  to  unrestricted  competition  before 
the  war  was  ended,  and  whilst  so  many  abnormal  conditions  exist  at 
every  point.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  entirely  at  one  with  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  sections  of  the  council  as  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  continuing  the  present  system  of  control  any  longer  than 
could  be  avoided.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  for  any  govern- 
ment department  to  distribute  wool  against  ration  certificates  without 
some  wasteful  and  uneconomic  results.  The  system  of  sale  by  auction 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  means  of  getting  each  grade  of  wool  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  could  make  the  best  use  of  it.  In  the 
chairman's  opinion  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  whatever  for  a 
general  collapse  in  wool  values  which,  if  it  took  place,  would  only  be 
followed  by  a  rapid  rise  later  on.  The  French  Ministry  of  Commerce 
also  had  put  in  a  very  strong  plea  for  the  stabilization  of  wool  prices, 
and  the  general  trend  of  opinion  at  the  Peace  Conference  was  likely 
to  be  altogether  contrary  to  distribution  of  the  essential  raw  materials 
by  a  scramble  between  the  various  nations.  Throughout  the  years  of 
the  war  this  country  had  been  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  wool 
market,  and  the  chairman  thought  it  would  be  greatly  to  our  advan- 
tage as  well  as  to  that  of  our  Allies  to  maintain  that  policy.  The 
statistical  position,  he  thought,  was  favorable. 

The  purpose  of  joint  standing  industrial  councils  is  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  report,  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  government.  They  are  established  only 
in  industries  in  which  both  the  employers  and  the  workpeople 
are  well  organized  in  their  respective  associations,  and  they 
consist  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  associations  of 
employers  and  trade  unions.  Their  general  function  is  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between 
employers  and  workpeople  for  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try which  they  represent  as  a  part  of  national  life  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  all  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try; and  it  is  open  to  councils  to  take  any  action  that  falls 
within  the  scope  of  this  general  definition. 

"  Among  their  more  specific  objects  may  be  mentioned  the 
regular  consideration  of  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  industry  as  a  whole ;  the  consideration  of  measures 
for  regularizing  production  and  employment;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  existing  machinery,  and  the  establishment  of  ma- 


chinery where  it  does  not  already  exist,  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  between  different  parties  and  sections  in  the  indus- 
try with  the  object  of  securing  the  speedy  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties; the  collection  of  statistics  and  information  on  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  industry;  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  processes  and  design  and  of  research,  with  a  view  to 
perfecting  the  products  of  the  industry ;  the  improvement  of 
the  health  conditions  obtaining  in  the  industry  and  the  pro- 
vision of  special  treatment  where  necessary  for  workers  in  the 
industry;  the  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  district  coun- 
cils and  works  committees,  put  forward  in  the  Whitley  report, 
having  regard  in  each  case  to  any  such  organizations  as  may 
already  be  in  existence;  and  cooperation  with  the  joint  indus- 
trial councils  for  other  industries  to  deal  with  problems  of 
common  interest.  The  Ministry  of  Labor  is  the  department 
responsible  for  assisting  industries  in  the  setting  up  of  these 
councils." 

In  the  constitutions  of  these  councils  one  finds  such  state- 
ment of  purpose  as  this : 

The  consideration  of  means  whereby  all  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tives shall  be  brought  within  their  respective  associations. 

To  minimize  the  fluctuations  of  trade  by  intelligent  anticipation, 
and  the  augmentation  of  demand  in  slack  periods. 

To  ensure  that  the  industry  is  consulted  before  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  may  affect  the  industry. 

The  Whitleys  are  only  beginning  to  be  established  in  gov- 
ernment service  (the  plans  are  now  under  way),  and  they 
have  failed  to  take  root  in  the  great  industries  where  the 
battle  is  keenest.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  five  out 
of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Whitley  Committee — J.  R. 
Clynes,  J.  A.  Hobson,  A.  Susan  Lawrence,  J.  J.  Mallon,  and 
Mona  Wilson — have  reported  as  follows: 

By  attaching  our  signatures  to  the  general  reports,  we  desire  to 
render  hearty  support  to  the  recommendations  that  industrial  councils 
or  trade  boards,  according  to  whichever  are  the  more  suitable  in  the 
circumstances,  should  be  established  for  the  several  industries  or 
businesses,  and  that  these  bodies,  representative  of  employers  and 
employed,  should  concern  themselves  with  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum conditions  and  the  furtherance  of  the  common  interests  of  their 
trades. 

But  while  recognizing  that  the  more  amicable  relations  thus 
established  between  capital  and  labor  will  afford  an  atmosphere 
generally  favorable  to  industrial  peace  and  progress,  we  desire  to 
express  our  views  that  a  complete  identity  of  interests  between  capital 
and  labor  cannot  be  thus  effected,  and  that  such  machinery  cannot  be 
expected  to  furnish  a  settlement  for  the  more  serious  conflicts  of 
interest  involved  in  the  working  of  an  economic  system  primarily 
governed  and  directed  by  motives  of  private  profit. 

The  Garton  Foundation,  of  which  Arthur  Balfour,  Vis- 
count Esher  and  Sir  Richard  Garton  are  trustees,  has  just 
issued  a  revised  report,  in  which  they  welcome  the  Whitley 
scheme  because  it  "  goes  a  long  way  towards  securing  indus- 
trial autonomy,"  because  "  the  machinery  is  decentralized  and 
elastic,"  and  because  "  the  object  of  the  councils  is  to  secure 
constructive  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of  industry." 
But  they  add: 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  is  a  certain 
danger  in  this  industrial  autonomy.  The  possibility  of  employers 
and  employed  in  any  industry  combining  to  exploit  consumers  or  to 
put  pressure  upon  the  government  for  the  promotion  of  sectional 
interests  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  the  government  has 
the  power  of  refusing  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  proposals  of 
the  councils;  but  this  hardly  meets  the  whole  difficulty.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  if  joint  industrial  councils  become  common,  some 
central  organization,  representative  of  all  important  industries,  should 
be  created  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  action  of  the  various 
councils  and  adjusting  the  competing  claims  of  overlapping  or  inter- 
connected industries.  In  such  case  it  will  be  necessary  very  carefully 
to  consider  and  define  the  powers  of  such  central  organization  and 
its  relation  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
steps  being  taken  by  this  functional  body  or  by  the  industrial  councils, 
which  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
or  to  national  life  in  its  social  aspects. 

It  is  excellent  to  write  a  constitution  and  create  a  function- 
ing industrial  organization  for  two  and  one-half  million 
workers.  But  the  Whitley  scheme  of  joint  control  has  failed 
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to  establish  itself  among  the  1,634,000  men  and  170,000 
women  (figures  of  1914)  in  the  metal  trades;  the  274,000 
men  and  415,000  women  (figures  of  1914)  in  cotton  spin- 
ning and  weaving;  the  million  and  a  half  workers  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  miners,  railwaymen  and  transport  workers. 
And  until  also  the  government  services,  including  the  Post 


Office,  are  actually  operating  through  Whitley  councils,  we 
must  record  the  fact  that  they  sprout  and  grow  in  the  weaker 
trades  and  fail  to  find  rootage  in  the  fields  of  hottest  dispute, 
where  the  workers  are  in  fullest  strength  of  numbers,  or- 
ganization and  self-consciousness  to  guide  them  in  self-gov- 
ernment. 


A  National  Dependency  Index 

Its  Place  in  the  Program  of  Reconstruction 
By  I.   M.   Rubtnow 


IT  may  be  too  much  to  claim  that  statistics  won  the  war 
any  more  than  that  food  or  coal  or  saving  won  the  war, 
but   it  is  doubtful   whether  the  high   efficiency  of  the 
war  machine  could  have  been  achieved  without  the  help 
of  the  apparatus  of  scientific  statistics.     It  is  certain  that  in 
the  nation's  effort   for   restoration  of  normal   life,   statistical 
nquiry  will  be  no  less  essential.     Some  practical  method  of 
neasuring  the  volume  of  existing  distress  will  sooner  or  later 
come  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Past  experiences  offer  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  Dur- 
ing the  severe  periods  of  depression  which  the  industrial  centers 
of  this  country  were  forced  to  face  in  the  winter  of  1913-14 
and  again  in  the  winter  of  1914-15,  there  was  a  loud  clamor 
for  accurate  information.  Expensive  investigations  were  un- 
dertaken by  governmental  as  well  as  private  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  with  some  proximity  to  truth,  the 
amount  of  existing  distress.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  many 
rapidly  and  poorly  organized  inquiries.  House-to-house  can- 
vasses were  essential;  thousands  of  cards,  schedules  and  ques- 
tionnaires were  collected,  but  after  having  been  reduced  to 
tabular  presentation,  appeared  with  such  delay  that  they  be- 
came matters  of  historic  interest  only.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  absence  of  accurate  data,  the  wildest  estimates  were  dis- 
tributed from  chair,  pulpit,  and  the  press.  Statements  from 
the  one  camp  that  millions  of  families  were  starving  were 
met  from  the  other  by  pleasant  denials  of  any  unusual  distress. 
Intelligent  and  constructive  social  action  is  impossible  when 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  matching  the  New  York  Times 
against  the  New  York  Call. 

The  plea  is  here  made  for  a  better  organization  of  the  cur- 
rent statistics  of  human  suffering  and  distress  (always  neces- 
sary, but  particularly  so  during  the  critical  years  through  which 
the  country  must  pass  in  the  immediate  future)  because  of  the 
confidence  of  the  writer  that  the  method  which  lie  has  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  offers  a  practical,  extremely  easy,  and  very 
inexpensive  way  of  furnishing  the  public  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try with  this  information.  This  article  is  written  with  the  def- 
inite purpose  of  placing  this  method  before  the  readers  of  the 
SURVEY,  with  the  hope  that  in  some  way  the  means  will  be 
found  to  materialize  the  plans.  What  the  writer  has  in  mind 
is  not  a  patented  device  existing  only  in  drawings  and  never 
tried  out  in  actual  practice,  but  the  continuation  of  a  plan 
that  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  feasible  by  a  careful  scien- 
tific test. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1916,  the  writer  had  the  privilege 
of  being  requested  by  John  A.  Kingsbury,  then  commissioner 
of  public  charities  of  New  York  city,  to  organize  within  his 
department  and  assume  the  management  of  a  Bureau  of  So- 


cial Statistics,  for  the  study  of  those  aspects  of  social  life  of 
the  great  commonwealth  with  which  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  was  called  upon  to  deal.  It  seemed  to  the  writer 
at  the  time  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  present  either - 
a  scientific  analysis  or  any  constructive  suggestions,  without 
having  at  least  an  approximate  idea  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  distress  and  the  causes  which  lie  behind  them.  Un- 
fortunately, political  fortunes  of  the  city  soon  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  work,  as  the  bureau  was  abolished  on  January 
I,  1918.  The  dependency  index  was  its  first  accomplishment, 
and  it  may  be  pointed  to  with  a  certain  modicum  of  pride, 
especially  in  view  of  the  bureau's  short  existence,  which  did 
not  extend  beyond  five  months. 

The  technical  details  of  the  dependency  index,  which  are 
many  and  complex,  have  been  explained  at  length  in  an  article 
in  the  American  Economic  Review  for  December,  1918,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place.  Briefly  the  statis- 
tical thought  underlying  the  construction  of  the  dependency 
index  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  frequently  true  that  while  an  exhaustive  measurement 
of  any  social  phenomenon  presents  tremendous  difficulties,  a 
proximate  determination  of  the  fluctuations  is  a  much  simpler 
problem.  For  that  reason  indices  of  wages  and  prices  and 
many  other  phenomena  are  constructed.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible,  without  a  very  large  expenditure  of  funds,  to  as- 
certain, even  for  one  particular  period,  the  total  amount  of 
existing  need  in  all  its  degrees  and  ramifications,  let  alone 
doing  that  as  a  continuous  process.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  manifestations  of  distress,  want,  and  eventually 
dependency,  which  are  being  measured  at  present  by  the  vari- 
ous relief  and  social  agencies  called  upon  either  by  govern- 
mental authorities  or  their  own  contributors  to  render  account 
of  their  activities.  Careful  and  competent  compilation  of 
these  numerous  sources  of  information  should  give  a  compre- 
hensive and  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  short  existence  of  the  bureau  prevented  as  complete  a 
compilation  as  would  have  been  possible  with  more  time  and 
resources,  but  what  has  been  secured  appears  sufficiently  char- 
acteristic of  the  general  situation.  Throughout  the  work  the 
writer  was  forced  to  limit  himself  to  those  symptoms  of  the 
economic  maladjustment  for  which  statistical  data  were  read- 
ily available ;  not  what  was  desirable,  but  what  was  possible 
and  available,  proved  to  be  the  only  workable  basis.  Never- 
theless, the  following  manifestations  of  relief  and  welfare  worV 
were  successfully  brought  together: 

1 .  The  general  case  work  of  relief  organizations. 

2.  Care  of  homeless  men  and  women. 

3 .  Operations  of  the  municipal  lodging  house. 
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4.  Free  burials. 

5  .  Commitment  of  children  to  institutions. 

6.  Payment   to   private   hospitals   with   public   funds   for 
care  of  indigent  patients. 

7 .  The  medical  work  of  dispensaries. 

8 .  Chattel  loans. 

9.  Free  loans. 

For  each  of  these  varieties  of  activity  the  number  of  cases 
assisted  each  month  was  obtained,  and  whenever  possible  the 
number  of  applications  as  well.  The  inquiry  was  extended  back 
to  January,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  background 
from  which  the  current  figures  might  be  judged,  and  the  fig- 
ures immediately  became  of  considerable  interest.  The  period 
was  selected  so  as  to-  carry  back  the  series  of  statistical  data  to 
before  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  Since  the  informa- 
tion collected  was  in  no  case  all-inclusive  of  the  particular 
form  of  social  activity,  the  absolute  figures  were  less  important 
than  the  month-to-month  fluctuations,  and  for  this  reason  the 
data  was  recomputed  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  year  1916 
being  perhaps  more  nearly  normal  than  any  of  the  others  in- 
cluded, was  purposely  selected  as  a  basis.  This,  however,  is 
subject  to  later  modifications  and  if  the  system  be  continued 
and  data  for  a  decennial  period  be  accumulated,  an  average  of 
ten  years  would  undoubtedly  offer  a  much  better  basis  for  statis- 
tical calculations. 

Even  without  combination  the  information  in  regard  to  these 
numerous  forms  of  social  welfare  activity  present  an  extremely 
interesting  picture,  but  much  more  important — and  more  usable 
— are  the  results  which  are  obtained  when  all  this  information 
is  reduced  to  a  single  statistical  "index."  (See  accompany- 
ing table  and  diagram.) 


GENERAL  DE 

Month                        1914 
January    .                      226.? 

PENDEtv 

1915 
280.7 
232.7 
234.6 
180.7 
158.2 
137.5 
125.4 
120.7 
104.5 
115.1 
114.9 
123.6 

160.7 

fCY  IND 

1916 
119.6 

105.7 
110.7 
98.5 
104.9 
105.5 
91.9 
93.0 
85.7 
89.2 
94.2 
100.2 

100.0 

EX 

Annual 
1917        Cycle 
106.6         138.8 
96.6         118.1 
107.2         124.9 
94.5         106.7 
101.6           96.9 
94.3           90.2 
91.4          85.1 
87.6           80.7 
74.9           76.2 
82.7           85.1 
80.7           91.1 
83.8         106.1 

91.8         100.0 

...     188.5 

March    

.  .  .     207.1 

April     

...     189.6 

May    

.  .  .     146.9 

June    

139.2 

lulv    . 

140.8 

A         ' 

124.6 

137.3 

162  6 

191  4 

252.5 

175  6 

The  mystery  attached  to  statistical  indices  by  the  lay  reader 
is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vari- 
ous quantities  collected  mean  nothing  of  themselves,  but  are 
of  value  only  insofar  as  they  show  increases  or  decreases.  As- 
suming, then,  that  one  hundred  represents  the  average  amount 
of  distress  in  New  York  city  during  1916,  the  table  demon- 
strates the  fluctuations  up  or  down  during  the  four  years.  The 
diagram  puts  this  in  graphic  form.  The  index  brings  out  sensi- 
tively the  critical  period  of  the  winterof  1913-14  and  again  of 
the  winter  1914-15 ;  the  rapid  improvement  beginning  with  the 
summer  of  1915,  under  the  influence  of  the  first  European 
munition  orders  and  the  recovery  of  economic  activity ;  and  the 
continuous  reduction  in  the  amount  of  economic  distress  which 
social  agencies  are  called  upon  to  meet  as  a  result  of  abnormal 
industrial  activity  in  the  last  two  years.  This  economic  baro- 
meter is  equally  sensitive  in  pointing  out  the  remarkable  regu- 
larity of  the  annual  cycle  of  economic  distress  with  its  increases 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  reduction  during  the  latter  months 
o(  the  summer. 


It  is  probably  true  that  the  picture  of  social  conditions  rep- 
resented by  these  figures  offers  nothing  that  is  startingly  new, 
at  any  rate  to  the  careful  student  of  social  problems.  The 
question  may  be  raised  whether  the  effort  was  worth  while 
if  it  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  reassertion  of  well- 
known  truths.  It  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  work  four  years  back  was  mainly  to 
test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  index  as  well  as  to  offer  a  basis 
for  comparisons  with  later  data.  It  is  believed  that  the  index 
fully  met  the  test  as  to  its  general  accuracy,  that  its  sensitive- 
ness is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  most  other  indices  extensively 
used  in  economic  and  statistical  discussions.  Moreover,  so 
much  that  is  written  on  the  problems  of  destitution  and  de- 
pendency is  pure  surmise  and  guess-work,  that  statistical  sup- 
port is  always  desirable  and  useful. 

The  practical  value  of  the  index  rests  primarily  on  its  con- 
tinuation as  a  current  measurement.  For  these  practical  pur- 
poses speed  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  The  methods 
used  are  so  simple  that  it  is  possible,  with  proper  organization 
of  the  work,  to  furnish  public  opinion  with  the  final  results 
month  by  month  with  a  delay  of  not  over  two  weeks :  i.e.,  to 
publish  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  the  index  figure  for  the 
preceding  month. 

Both  the  method  and  these  preliminary  results  have  been  re- 
cently submitted  to  a  large  number  of  expert  social  statisticians 
and  on  the  whole  have  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
favorable  comment.  Several  objections,  however,  have  been 
raised  against  the  very  concept  of  a  dependency  index,  and  the 
legitimacy  has  been  questioned  of  including  some  of  the  symp- 
toms which  may  not  necessarily  be  expressions  of  dependency 
in  the  strict  meani"^  of  the  word.  The  objections  will  prob- 
ably hold  against  such  phenomena  as  chattel  loans,  dispensary 
practice,  or  even  many  cases  of  commitment  of  children.  But 
the  index  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  its  practical  usefulness  if 
it  were  limited  strictly  to  cases  of  actual  dependency  and  ex- 
cluded available  phenomena  of  economic  distress,  out  of  which 
dependency  must  necessarily  arise  later.  Its  very  use  as  a 
guide  to  preventive  action  in  the  struggle  against  dependency 
is  based  upon  the  opportunity  of  including  all  these  "  twilight  " 
cases.  Again,  the  right  to  combine  all  the  diversified  facts  of 
economic  distress  into  one  statistical  unit  has  been  questioned 
by  a  prominent  expert.  As  published  in  its  complete  form 
the  index  does  a  good  deal  more  than  simply  reduce  all  these 
various  phenomena  to  one  impersonal  column  of  statistical 
figures.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  dependent  families  or 
committed  children  or  free  burials,  etc.,  are  as  interesting  and 
important  when  taken  separately  as  when  brought  together.  If 
collective  social  action  in  regard  to  the  entire  problem  of  eco- 


nomic distress  should  find  any  useful  guide  in  the  dependency 
index  as  a  whole,  the  details  in  regard  to  each  group  of  phe- 
nomena would  be  of  even  greater  value  in  directing  social 
effort  into  specific  channels. 
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Considerable  light  is  thrown  by  the  facts  brought  together  in 
this  index  upon  the  problem  of  causation  of  dependency  and 
destitution.  Human  nature  does  not  change  from  month  to 
month.  Its  changes  from  year  to  year  are  surely  not  as  rapid 
as  have  been  the  changes  in  the  dependency  index.  It  is  for 
this  reason  alone  that  the  violent  changes  in  the  index  offer  a 
complete  rebuttal  to  the  views  still  held  only  too  widely  that  a 
problem  of  distress  is  primarily  a  problem  of  human  nature. 

When  the  different  groups  of  phenomena  are  separately- 
studied,  the  following  somewhat  general  observations  appear 
justified.  The  numerous  manifestations  of  economic  malad- 
justment may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  large  groups.  Some 
of  'these  display  a  pronounced  annual  cycle.  The  same 
phenomena  also  show  violent  changes  from  year  to  year.  These 
are  the  highly  variable  factors  of  dependency — outdoor  relief, 
care  of  homeless  men  and  women,  registration  in  municipal 
lodging  houses.  Very  largely  these  conditions  follow  crises, 
depressions  or  other  less  exceptional  disturbances  and  fluctua- 
tions of  employment.  To  a  very  large  extent  they  reflect  the 
problem  of  a  disorganized  labor  market. 

There  is  another  group  of  dependency  which  manifests  it- 
self in  the  statistics  of  other  methods  and  institutions  of  pub- 
lic relief  and  which  is  much  more  steady.  The  fluctuations 
from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  are  much  less  pro- 
nounced. It  seems  that  we  are  dealing  here,  not  with  social 
epidemics,  but  with  endemic  social  diseases.  Though  the  word 
"  disease  "  is  used  here  figuratively,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
because  this  is  the  group  of  dependency  and  distress  which  arises 
very  largely  from  sickness  and  resulting  death  or  need.  Thus 
among  these  prominent  factors  of  public  need  we  find  dis- 
pensary work,  free  burials,  the  commitment  of  children  (which 
frequently  results  from  death  or  disabling  sickness)  and  chattel- 
loans,  which  is  the  proud  family's  way  of  meeting  the  economic 
emergency  before  applying  for  charitable  relief. 


The  plan  has  as  yet  been  tried  out  in  one  community  only, 
but  as  this  was  the  biggest  and  most  complex  of  all  communi- 
ties in  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  it  proved 
feasible  in  New  York  city,  it  could  be  done  with,  a  good  deal 
less  effort  in  smaller  cities.  Granted  an  efficient  and  expeditious 
collection  of  the  necessary  data  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five  indus- 
trial centers  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  material 
thus  collected  would  give  a  composite  picture  of  social  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  that  would  be  extremely  useful 
in  normal  times  and  would  become  invaluable  if  this  country 
should  have  to  go  through  a  period  of  severe  economic  stress 
and  strain. 

On  a  national  scale  the  plan  is  too  comprehensive  for  individ- 
ual effort.  It  cannot  be  realized  without  some  funds  and  the 
support  either  of  governmental  authority  or  of  the  moral 
authority  of  an  influential  quasi-public  institution.  The  finan- 
cial requirement  is  not  so  great  that  it  should  prove  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  The  entire  method  is  so  simple,  and  so 
largely  depends  upon  material  already  being  collected  by  in- 
dividual organizations,  that  it  might  be  carried  out  for  the 
entire  country  for  as  modest  a  sum  as  $50,000  a  year.  It  is 
perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  single  enumeration  un- 
dertaken in  the  winter  of  1913  or  1914  by  a  large  private  busi- 
ness company  cost  perhaps  as  much  as  that. 

Since  the  method  and  its  results  have  been  presented  to  the 
American  statistical  profession,  it  may  be  hoped  that  inde- 
pendent efforts  in  that  direction  will  be  made  in  various  com- 
munities. While  such  work  may  prove  of  great  local  value, 
for  a  national  purpose  some  unity  of  plan  and  methods  will 
be  extremely  important.  It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  a  way 
may  be  found  for  national  action  and  it  is  with  this  hope  that 
the  matter  is  herewith  presented  to  those  who  may  be  assumed 
to  be  the  most  keenly  interested  in  it. 


The  Red  Cross  Conference  at  Cannes 

By  Henry  P.  Davison 


Paris,  March  28. 

WITH  a  view  to  preparing   a  program  to  relieve 
suffering  and  to  combat  disease  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  humanity,  the  Committee  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  has  called  a  conference  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts of  the  world  to  be  held  at  Cannes,  France,  beginning 
April  i.     Below  is  a  list  of  the  men,  each  a  foremost  specialist 
in  his  chosen  field,  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ference as  representatives  of  their  respective  countries,  France, 
England,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States: 

FRANCE 

Professor  Roux,  director  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris; 

Dr.   F.  Widal,  physician  to  Hospital  Cochin,  Paris; 

Maj.    Eduard   Rist,    Service   de   Same,    France; 

Dr.   Calmette,   director  Pasteur   Institute,  Lille; 

Dr.  Leon   Bernard,   Paris; 

Prof.    Paul    Courmont,   Lyon ; 

Dr.  Laveran,  professor  of  protozoology,  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris; 

Dr.  Milian,   physician  to   St.   Louis  Hospital,  Paris; 

Dr.  Armand  Delille,  Paris; 

Dr.  Maurice  Pehu,   University  of  Lyon. 

ENGLAND 

Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  regius  professor 
of  medicine,  Oxford  University ; 

Sir  Walter  M.  Fletcher,  Sc.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  secretary  of  Medical 
Research  Committee,  (National  Insurance  Act),  London; 


Col.  S.  Lyle  Cummins,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  R.A.M.C.,  advisor  in 
pathology,  B.E.F.; 

Sir   Robert   Phillips,   M.D.,    Edinburgh; 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  London; 

Dr.  F.  W.  Menzies,  principal  assistant  medical  officer,  London 
County  Council ; 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  con- 
sultant for  malaria,  British  Army;  professor  of  tropical  sanitation, 
University  of  Liverpool; 

Col.    W.    L.    Harrison,    R.A.M.C.,    London; 

Sir  William  Leslie  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc.,  medical 
member  local  government  board  for  Scotland,  and  Royal  Commission 
on  Housing  (Scotland)  ; 

Dr.  Truby  King,  New  Zealand. 

ITALY 

Dr.  Ett.  Machiafava,  professor  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  Uni- 
versity of  Rome; 

Lt.-Col.  Aldo  Castellan!,  professor,  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  University  of  Naples; 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Bastianelli,  professor,  University  of  Rome; 

Col.  Cesare  Baduel,  professor  of  pathology  and  clinical  medi- 
cine, Florence,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Sanitary  and  Local  Welfare, 
Italian  Red  Cross,  Rome; 

Dr.  Poli,   professor,   University  of  Rome; 

Dr.  Ducroy,  professor  of  dermosyphilography,   University  of  Pisa ; 

Dr.  Valagussa,  professor,  University  of  Rome. 

JAPAN 

Dr.  R.  Inabe,  director,  hygiene  laboratory,  College  of  Military 
Medicine,  Japan; 
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Dr.  K.  Shiga,  professor,  Imperial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
Tokio ; 

Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
New  York. 

AMERICA 

Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  director,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  director  laboratories  of 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  N7e\v  York; 

Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  public  health  com- 
missioner, New  York  state ; 

Dr.  E.  R.  Baldwin,  M.D.,  director  of  the  Edward  L.  Trudeau 
Foundation  for  Tuberculosis,  New  York ; 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  director  of  animal 
pathology,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research; 

Dr.  Wycliffe  Rose,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  director-general,  International 
Health  Board,  Rockefeller  Foundation; 

Col.  George  Walker,  M.C.,  United  States  Army,  A.B.,  M.D., 
fellow,  American  College  of  Surgeons;  in  charge  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, A.E.F. ; 

Col.  William  F.  Snow,  M.C.,  JJnited  States  Army,  B.A.,  M.D., 
president  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Provincial  Boards  of 
Health  of  North  America ; 

Col.  Homer  Swift,  M.C.,  United  States  Army,  A.B.,  M.D.,  con- 
sultant in  medicine,  A.E.F. ; 

Dr.  I..  Emmett  Holt,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor,  diseases  of  chil- 
dren College  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 

Dr.  Samuel  Hamill,  M.D.,  professor,  diseases  of  children,  Phila- 
delphia, Policlinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine;  direc- 
tor child  welfare  for  state  of  Pennsylvania; 

Dr.  Fritz  Falbot,  A.B.,  M.D.,  chief  of  Children's  Medical  de- 
partment, Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

AMERICAN    RED    CROSS   REPRESENTATIVES 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  president 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  director-general,  American  National 
Red  Cross; 

Maj.  A.  H.  Garvin,  M.D.,  A.R.C.,  chief  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis 
A.U.C.,  France; 

Maj.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  A.R.C.,  professor  of 
pediatrics,  University  of  California  Medical  School;  chief  of  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  American  Red  Cross,  France; 

Col.  Richard  P.  Strong,  M.C.,  United  States  Army,  M.D.,  Sc.D., 
director,  Department  of  Medical  Research  and  Intelligence,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  professor  tropical  diseases,  Harvard  University 
Medical  School. 

ADDITIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Assistant  Surgeon-General  N.  S.  Cummin,  Public  Health  Service, 
now  in  France; 

Col.  F.  F.  Russel,  representing  the  War  Department  in  connection 
with  the  public  health  conference; 

Lt.-Col.  Lindsay  R.  Williams,  M.C.,  United  States  Army; 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  representing  the  federal  Children's  Bureau. 

Acceptances  have  already  been  received  from  a  majority  of 
those  to  whom  invitations  have  been  sent  and  it  is  expected  that 
favorable  replies  will  be  received  from  the  others  before  April 
i.  These  first  conferences  at  Cannes  are  a  preliminary  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  formulate 
and  to  propo-e  to  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  world  an  ex- 


tended program  of  Red  Cross  activities  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  The  first  conference  will  have  to  do  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  part  of  the  program  which  deals  with  the  or- 
ganization of  an  International  Council  and  Bureau  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  which  will  consider  work  to  be  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  prevention  of  epidemic  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  and  child  welfare.  The  specialists 
who  will  attend  are  the  recognized  authorities  on  these  subjects. 
As  a  result  of  these  conferences  a  complete  program  will  be 
made  which  will  deal  with  the  latest  and  best  means  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  to  combat  disease.  This  program  will  be 
submitted  at  a  conference  of  all  Red  Cross  societies  to  be  held 
in  Geneva  thirty  days  after  .peace  is  declared.  The  official 
call  for  this  later  conference  was  issued  February  13  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva. 

Announcement  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  was  made  in  Paris  about  three  weeks  ago.  It 
has  established  headquarters  at  Cannes  with  administrative 
headquarters  at  2,  Place  de  Rivoli,  Paris.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
with  Henry  P.  Davison,  formerly  chairman  of  the  War 
Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  chairman.  Based  on  • 
the  necessity  of  united  effort  to  relieve  the  general  suffering 
following  upon  the  war,  the  plan  is  to  extend  and  enlarge  for 
the  times  of  peace  the  activities  of  Red  Cross  societies  which 
proved  to  be  of  such  widespread  usefulness  during  the  hostili- 
ties. Through  the  medium  of  a  central  organization  the  latest 
discoveries  and  experience  of  science  and  practice  which  may 
tend  to  the  relief  or  prevention  of  disease  and  suffering  will 
be  made  known  to  the  people  of  the  various  nations  through 
their  respective  Red  Cross  societies.  There  will  be  the  stimu- 
lation of  effort  in  relieving  distress  and  the  promotion  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the  spirit  of  common  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  plan  aims  to  develop  a  new  fraternity  and  sympathy 
among  the  peoples.  As  the  League  of  Nations  aims  to  hold 
all  peoples  together  in  an  effort  to  avoid  war  and  to  insure  free- 
dom this  league  of  Red  Cross  societies  aims  at  devising  a 
precedure  whereby  all  peoples  may  cooperate  actively  in  pro- 
moting the  health  and  happiness  of  one  another. 

President  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  Orlando, 
Baron  Sonnino,  and  other  representatives  of  the  principal  gov- 
ernments have  expressed  their  official  approval  of  the  plan. 

The  Cannes  conference  of  public  health  experts  will  be 
followed  by  other  conferences  with  the  object  of  formulating 
for  submission  to  the  meeting  in  Geneva,  a  program  for  the 
extended  and  increased  activities  in  peace  times  of  the  Red 
Cross  societies  of  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  HOME  SERVICE 

POLICIES  governing  the  extension  of  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  in  the  directions  recently  indicated  in  the 
SURVEY  (The  Future  of  Home  Service,  March  15) 
have  been  adopted  by  national  headquarters.  The  decision  to 
allow  expansion  was  reached,  it  will  be  remembered,  only  after 
impressive  evidence  that  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  such 
expansion  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  from  places 
which  have  no  other  social  agencies.  Home  Service  sections 
all  over  the  country  are  accordingly  authorized,  after  receiving 
approval  of  their  plans,  to  extend  to  any  families  such  counsel 
and  assistance  as  they  are  now  giving  to  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  upon  certain  conditions.  They  are  not  to  attempt 
to  duplicate  the  work  of  any  existing  agency  already  organized 
and  equipped  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  not  to  allow 
extension  of  their  activities  to  jeopardize  the  efficient  discharge 
of  their  responsibility  to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families, 
which  must  be  recognized  as  a  primary  obligation  during  the 
months  of  demobilization.  They  must  make  formal  applica- 
tion through  the  chapter  executive  committee  to  the  division 
manager  for  approval  of  their  plans  to  extend  their  work, 
accompanied  by  evidence  that  the  preceding  conditions  have 
been  met,  that  they  are  in  position  to  finance  their  work  for 
one  year,  and  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  set  by  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief. 

When  an  application  has  been  approved,  the  section  will 
have  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  its  extended  work  as  long  as 
the  Red  Cross  affords  auspices  for  such  work,  except  that  the 
privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  director  general 
of  civilian  relief  on  the  recommendation  of  the  division  man- 
ager and  the  division  director  of  civilian  relief  if  the  established 
practices  and  standards  of  the  section  are  in  violation  of  the 
standards  set  by  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief.  National 
and  division  offices  will  maintain  an  advisory  and  cooperative 
relationship  to  Home  Service  work,  rather  than  executive,  since 
it  is  recognized  that  the  fullest  measure  of  local  autonomy  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  In  widening  its  clientele  the  Red 
Cross  will  adhere  to  the  principle  which  it  has  applied  in  its 
work  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  its  action  shall  in  any  case 
be  "  responsive  "  rather  than  "  initiatory."  It  will  not  orig- 
inate contact  with  any  family  or  go  where  it  is  unwelcome. 

Projects  for  other  forms  of  social  service  than  that  indicated 
are  anticipated,  as  work  with  individuals  and  families  natur- 
ally leads  to  other  activities.  For  the  present,  during  the  ex- 
perimental period,  such  proposals  are  to  be  referred  to  national 
headquarters,  through  the  appropriate  channels,  for  approval. 
As  the  peace  programs  become  better  defined,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  delegate  more  and  more  authority  to  the  Home  Service 
sections  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  ultimately 
all  decisions  will  rest  with  the  local  chapter. 

Home  Service  and  Public  Health  Nursing  are  to  be  co- 
ordinate activities  in  the  chapter.  Each  is  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  full  success  of  the  other.  In  no  instance  is  Public 


Health  Nursing  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Home  Service  sec- 
tion, or  Home  Service  by  the  Committee  on  Nursing  Activities. 

Funds  now  set  aside  for  Home  Service  may  be  used  for  the 
work  on  an  extended  scale,  and  additional  grants  rriay  be  made 
for  this  purpose  by  the  chapter  executive  committee  from  any 
unappropriated  funds  in  the  chapter  treasury.  Home  Service 
funds  may  be  spent  for  relief  or  any  other  form  of  service  or 
for  operating  expenses  of  the  sections,  but  not  for  building  or 
operating  hospitals,  orphanages  or  other  institutions,  and  not 
for  subsidizing  -  the  work  of  other  agencies.  A  peace-time 
manual  of  Home  Service  is  in  preparation  by  the  Department 
of  Civilian  Relief  at  national  headquarters,  and  an  organiza- 
tion in  headquarters  and  in  the  division  office  will  be  effected 
as  promptly  as  possible,  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  sections  in 
their  post-war  activities.  Until  such  organization  is  perfected, 
Home  Service  sections  which  apply  on  their  own  initiative 
for  permission  to  extend  their  scope  will  be  aided  to  reach  a 
wise  decision,  but  no  general  stimulation  of  the  sections  will 
be  undertaken. 

In  thus  extending  Home  Service,  the  Red  Cross  wishes  it 
to  be  understood  that  it  in  no  wise  commits  itself  to  provide 
auspices  for  such  work  permanently;  but  that  in  any  com- 
munity or  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  Red  Cross  may  with- 
draw whenever  the  interests  either  of  the  Red  Cross  or  of  the 
work  demand. 

RESULTS  OF  CHILDREN'S  YEAR 

COMPLETE  reports  for  the  Children's  Year,  which 
closed  on  April  6,  are  'not  yet  available,  but  a  prelimi- 
nary summary  has  been  issued  by  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau.  "  Permanent  measures  for  child  welfare  all  over  the 
country  "  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  some  eleven  million 
women  who  have  been  interested  in  the  year's  activities.  The 
goal  set  was  "  to  save  100,000  babies  and  to  get  a  square  deal 
for  children,"  and  the  method  was  the  inauguration  of  three 
drives  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, such  as  its  studies  of  child  health,  foods  and  the  relation 
of  wages  to  both,  and  its  large  task,  recently  resumed  under 
new  legislation,  of  enforcing  the  federal  child  labor  pro- 
visions. 

The  first  of  the  drives  was  to  test  the  height  and  weight  of 
children  under  six,  and  of  nearly  seven  million  record  cards 
sent  out  for  this  purpose,  1,619,283  have  already  been  re- 
turned. A  second  test,  for  the  babies  not  hitherto  measured, 
has  been  undertaken  in  some  communities  this  spring.  The 
test  has  emphasized  the  need  for  preventive  work  and  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  new  agencies  to  do  it.  In 
twenty-four  states  new  public  health  nurses  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  year;  from  ten  of  these  states  a  total  of  137 
new  nurses  have  been  reported.  Children's  health  centers,  to 
which  mothers  may  go  for  expert  advice,  have  been  established 
to  the  number  of  134  in  fifteen  states,  with  an  unspecified  num- 
ber in  nine  other  states.  The  second  drive,  for  the  providing 
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of  the  sort  of  recreation  that  makes  for  a  stronger  young 
America,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  new  playgrounds 
in  sixteen  states.  The  third  drive,  "  back  to  school,"  is  still 
actively  under  way.  The  most  practical  evidence  of  its  suc- 
cess is  the  report  of  the  establishment  of  scholarship  funds  to 
enable  the  children  of  needy  families  to  continue  at  school 
after  they  reach  the  legal  working  age.  The  goal  of  this  drive 
is  for  at  least  one  such  scholarship  in  each  of  the  281,000 
schoolhouses  of  the  United  States. 

This  goal,  like  many  of  the  others  set  for  Children's  Year, 
is  still  far  from  being  attained.  But  the  work  is  being  con- 
tinued, in  the  forty  legislatures  now  meeting  and  before  other 
official  bodies,  and  very  widely  through  the  private  social 
agencies  and  organizations  of  women.  The  climax  will  come 
in  the  conference  with  foreign  experts  to  be  held  May  6  in 
Washington  [see  the  SURVEY  for  April  5,  page  56.]  A  gen- 
eral result  of  Children's  Year,  which  must  await  further  re- 
ports for  accurate  evaluation,  is  "a  new  consciousness  of  the 
value  of  the  child  and  his  need  for  proper  surroundings,  good 
health,  wholesome  play,  adequate  schooling,  protection  from 
premature  work,  and  special  care  when  needed." 

DIRECT   SETTLEMENTS 

BACK  in  1915  "  direct  settlements  "  was  a  very  popular 
term  with  the  New  York  state  legislature  They 
amended  the  workmen's  compensation  law  that  year  so 
as  to  permit  the  employer  to  settle  directly  with  the  injured  em- 
ploye and  without  a  formal  hearing  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. The  state  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  opposed  the  amendment,  but 
they  were  told  that  great  benefits  would  flow  from  it.  Claim- 
ants would  receive  compensation  more  promptly,  the  expense 
would  be  less,  and  a  closer  relationship  would  be  established 
between  employer  and  employe. 

After  four  years  an  investigation  of  the  operation  of  direct 
settlements  is  now  under  way.  In  a  preliminary  report  just 
issued  it  is  stated  that  all  of  the  claims  in  support  of  the 
amendment  have  either  been  proved  false  or  evils  haye  grown 
up  under  it  which  nullify  whatever  good  might  otherwise  have 
been  accomplished.  Some  time  ago  Governor  Smith  appointed 
Jeremiah  F.  Connor  of  Oneida,  New  York,  as  a  special 
investigator  under  the  Moreland  act  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  state  Industrial  Commission.  Mr.  Connor  has  not 
completed  the  investigation,  but  he  has  issued  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  subject  of  direct  settlements  in  which  he  charges 
that  there  has  been  underpayment  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
cases  that  have  been  settled  directly  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. He  charges  that  although  the  law  requires  that  the 
settlement  shall  be  between  the  employe  and  the  employer  and 
not  between  the  employe  and  an  insurance  company,  that 
nevertheless  settlements  are  made  with  the  insurance  company 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  and  that  as  a  result  the  insurance 
companies  may  be  said  to  be  administering  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  Where  a  large  employer  is  able  to  carry  his 
own  insurance,  settlements  are  made  between  the  employe  and 
the  claim  agent,  whose  interest  is  to  make  as  low  a  settlement  as 
possible.  Reports  of  these  settlements  made  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  are  so  incomplete  as  to  render  impossible  the  com- 
pilation of  accident  statistics  for  the  state,  indeed  they  are  so 
incomplete  that  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  for  the  commission  to  determine  whether 
the  report  of  the  agreement  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act." 

Mr.  Connor  took  1,000  reports  of  agreements  under  the 
direct  settlement  law  for  the  month  of  October,  1918,  from 
the  files  of  the  commission.  Examiners  of  the  commission 
selected  from  these  349  cases  where  the  injuries  appeared  to 
be  serious.  At  the  time  of  making  his  report  Mr.  Connor 
had  investigated  1 10  of  these  cases.  He  became  convinced 
that  so  much  injustice  had  been  done  that  he  secured  rehearings 
of  these  cases  before  the  commission,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  found  that  in  more  than  half  of  them  the  compensation 


paid  to  the  injured  employes  had  been  less  than  that  required 
by  the  compensation  act.  The  hearings  developed  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  injury  was  much  more  serious  than  the 
report  filed  with  the  commission  would  indicate. 

In  the  case  of  Nora  Ryan,  a  laundrywoman,  the  report  de- 
scribed the  injury  as  "  loss  of  whole  of  little  finger."  Direct 
settlement  was  made  for  $139.65,  the  correct  amount  for  such 
an  injury,  but  when  the  claimant  came  before  the  commission 
it  was  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  her  hand  had  also 
been  amputated,  and  the  commission  awarded  her  $617  addi- 
tional compensation.  Joseph  Giardini  was  reported  to  have 
dislocated  his  elbow  and  was  paid  $30  in  the  direct  settlement. 
The  hearing  revealed  the  fact  that  the  injury  "  was  probably 
a  fracture,  but  in  any  event  it  resulted  in  a  stiffening  of  the 
arm  at  the  elbow  joint  so  that  the  forearm  is  rigid  at  right 
angles."  The  commission  ordered  the  payment  of  $1,920  ad- 
ditional compensation.  Joseph  Martin,  a  subway  employe, 
was  struck  by  a  train,  receiving  severe  injuries  to  his  right  arm 
and  a  possible  fracture  to  his  skull.  He  was  paid  $94  as  a 
direct  settlement,  and  subsequently  the  company  gave  him  $48 
as  "  so-called  charity."  The  commission  at  the  rehearing 
awarded  him  additional  compensation  in  the  sum  of  $1,100. 
In  these  instances  and  similar  ones  quoted  by  the  report  the 
cases  had  been  closed  and  would  never  have  come  before  the 
commission,  nor  would  the  claimants  have  received  the  added 
compensation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  special  investigation. 
Out  of  the  I,OOO  cases  examined  attending  physicians'  reports 
were  missing  entirely  in  714,  and  most  of  those  filed  were  mis- 
leading as  to  the  character  of  the  injury. 

The  proportion  of  cases  settled  directly  is  very  large.  In 
the  up-state  districts  in  1918  out  of  13,500  agreements  filed 
about  12,500  were  direct  settlements.  Mr.  Connor  states  his 
belief  that  in  the  past  year  claimants  have  lost  $500,000 
through  underpayment. 

Second  only  to  the  injustice  to  claimants  as  an  evil  result 
of  the  direct  settlement  amendment  is  the  loss  of  statistical 
material  which  would  have  gone  far  towards  putting  insurance 
rate-making  on  a  scientific  basis.  In  thousands  of  direct  set- 
tlement cases  the  records  do  not  show  the  extent  of  disability, 
the  character  of  the  injury  or  the  amount  of  compensation  paid. 
Leonard  W.  Hatch,  chief  statistician  of  the  Industrial  commis- 
sion, stated  in  December,  1918: 

The  simple  fact  is  that  any  creditable  statistics  relating  to  ex- 
tent of  disability  or  compensation  paid  under  the  New  York  law 
after  the  first  year,  are  for  the  most  part  blocked  by  the  incomplete 
records. 

Mr.  Connor  recommends  an  amendment  to  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  abolishing  direct  settlements  and  requiring 
the  Industrial  Commission  to  pass  upon  all  cases,  and  further 
that  the  Industrial  Commission  be  given  a  special  appropriation 
of  $25,000  to  investigate  and  rehear  every  agreement  approved 
pro  forma  since  the  direct  settlements  law  became  effective. 

THE   LAWRENCE   STRIKE 

THE  Lawrence  textile  manufacturers  have  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  strikers,  made  last  week,  that  the  issue 
between  them  be  referred  to  H.  B.  Endicott,  shoe 
manufacturer  and  prominent  in  the  Massachusetts  Counsel  of 
National  Defense,  as  sole  arbitrator.  The  employers  ex- 
press themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  the  present  situation. 
In  announcing  their  proposal  the  strike  committee  said  that  if 
the  employers  rejected  it  "  the  responsibility  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  unfortunate  industrial  strike  must  rest  squarely 
and  solely  upon  their  shoulders."  In  the  same  statement  the 
committee  took  occasion  to  say:  "We  repudiate  the  absurd 
charge  that  this  strike  against  the  reduction  of  wages  is  an  at- 
tempt at  Bolshevist  revolution." 

This  is  the  third  attempt  within  two  weeks  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  strike.  As  the  result  of  mediation  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Lawrence,  conferences 
were  held  on  March  24  between  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Woolen  Company,  the  Kunhardt  and  the  Everett  mills 
and  committees  of  their  own  employes.  The  committees  sent 
to  the  American  Woolen  Company  and  to  the  Kunhardt  Com- 
pany included  representatives  of  the  strike  committee  who 
had  not  been  employes  of  the  mills  in  question.  Upon  the  re- 
fusal of  these  representatives  to  withdraw,  the  conferences 
abruptly  came  to  an  end.  At  the  Everett  Mills  the  con- 
ferences got  no  farther  than  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  strikers'  demands  were  still  what  they  were  at  the  outset, 
namely  48  hours'  work  for  54  hours'  pay.  After  this  an  at- 
tempt of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  hold  a  public  hearing  -was  frustrated 
by  the  action  of  the  other  members  of  the  board. 

Last  week  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  of  Boston  at  a  din- 
ner attended  by  several  directors  and  large  stockholders  of  the 
mills  at  Lawrence,  and  three  representatives  of  the  strikers, 
heard  a  discussion  of  the  strike.  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Har- 
vard '76,  director  of  the  Arlington  Mills,  presided.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Edward  F.  McGrady,  the  Rev.  Cedric 
Long,  Harvard  '13,  in  behalf  of  the  strikers,  Senator  Au- 
gustus Peabody  Loring,  Harvard  '78,  Wm.  R.  Evans,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Everett  Mills,  and  Messrs.  Mack  and  Fran- 
chesci,  of  the  strikers,  John  F.  Moors,  of  the  Harvard  Cor- 
poration, and  Judge  George  W.  Anderson.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  committee  of  the  club  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  mills  and  with  the 
district  attorney. 

"  Whereas  the  differences  between  the  officials  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  and  the  operators  of  the  mills  at 
Lawrence  have  become  so  serious  as  to  become  a  matter  of 
public  concern :  Now  be  it  resolved,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  chair  to  bring  about  a  conference  between 
said  officials  and  the  operators,  or  committees  representing 
both  of  them,  in  the  presence  of  some  unprejudiced  board, 
with  the  view  to  adjusting  said  differences  without  delay. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
district  attorney  and  request  him  to  investigate  alleged 
violations  upon  the  part  of  the  police,  or  by  any  other  person." 

A  considerable  group  of  strikers  are  now  proposing  that  a 
demand  be  made  for  a  44-hour  instead  of  a  48-hour  week. 
This  move  is  favored  by  the  Italian,  Polish,  German  and 
Jewish  groups,  but  at  the  last  report  no  such  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  executive  committee.  This  proposal  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  entrance  into  the  situation  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  who  have  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing the  44-hour  week  for  themselves.  This  strong,  inde- 
pendent organization  of  workers  on  men's  clothing  has  as- 
sumed at  least  partial  direction  of  the  strike  and  has  decided 
to  finance  it  by  contributions  from  the  general  treasury  of  the 
union  and  by  assessments  which  the  New  York  members  of 
the  union  have  voted  upon  themselves.  The  Amalgamated 
has  not  yet  decided  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  the  textile 
industries,  and  will  not  do  so  for  the  present. 

A  convention  has  been  called  to  meet  in  New  York  this 
veek  to  form  a  new  textile  union.  Delegates  are  expected 
from  Lawrence,  Paterson,  Passaic  and  other  centers. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  PROTEST 

N  open  letter  of  protest  to  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet,  speaker 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  has  been  sent  in  behalf  of 
'the  National  Consumers'  League  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kel- 
ley,  general  secretary,  declaring  that  the  Massachusetts  form 
of  minimum  wage  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Sweet  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Women's  Legislative 
Conference,  is  a  sham  bill.  Mrs.  Kelley  warns  Mr.  Sweet 
that  his  action  is  likely  to  result  in  strikes  and  industrial  un- 
rest. Mrs.  Kelley 's  letter  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Because  New  York  is  the  greatest  industrial  state  in  the  union, 
its  labor  laws  are  of  national  importance.  They  affect  more 
workers  than  any  other  state  labor  laws,  and  they  are  copied 
by  other  states.  The  evil  repute  acquired  by  men  who  oppose  good 


measures  in  New  York  and  delay  their  passage,  is  therefore  nation- 
wide, like  that  of  former  Senator  Eton  R.  Brown.  For  these  reasons 
your  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  be  of  nation-wide  in- 
terest and  will  be  given  widespread  publicity. 

1.  Why,   when   the   cost   of    living   is   the   highest   known,   when 
women's  wages  are  falling  and  men    are  returning  to  claim  their 
former  place — do  you  recommend  the  passage  of  a  notorious  sham 
bill,  calculated  to  befool  the  voters  and  to  leave  the  women  wage 
workers  as  poor  as  they  are  today? 

2.  Why  do  you,  by  substituting  the  Massachusetts  minimum  wage 
bill  for  the  bill   endorsed  by  the  Women's  Labor  Legislative  Con- 
ference,  list  yourself  with   Senator  Brown   as   an   enemy  of  women 
and  children  who  work  for  their  living? 

In  1913,  when  the  Massachusetts  bill  was  passed,  it  was  an  ex- 
periment and  a  compromise.  After  six  years,  it  is  everywhere 
known  to  have  merely  the  value  of  a  rushlight.  It  reveals  from  time 
to  time  where  wages  are  at  their  worst.  But  it  does  not  effectively 
improve  them  for  it  has  no  compulsory  features.  It  does  nothing 
for  the  victims  of  the  meanest  and  the  most  incompetent  employers. 
To  introduce  it  in  any  state  at  this  late  day  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
experience. 

In  the  years  while  you  and  your  fellow  legislators  have  pre- 
vented -the.  passage  of  the  workable  law  in  New  York,  other  states 
have  gone  forward  until,  whatever  bill  passes  now,  we  shall  be 
fourteenth  in  the  list.  To  propose  the  Massachusetts  law  adds  insult 
to  that  grievous  injury. 

Under  the  speeding  and  strains  of  industry  today,  women  must 
have  more  pay  for  their  work,  if  our  civilization  and  our  race  are 
not  to  suffer  permanently. 

3.  Why,  then,  do  you  block  the  bill  which  has  been  most  care- 
fully drafted   in   the  light  of   six  years'  experience   and  will,   when 
enacted,  insure  improvement  for  the  worst  paid  of  all? 

4.  Why  do  you  take  upon  yourself  the  moral   and  the  political 
responsibility  for  the  strikes  in  which  women  will  be  compelled   to 
join  in  order  to  live? 

5.  Is  this  a  good  time  to  encourage  strikes? 

6.  Why  do  you  prefer  strikes  to  passing  honest  labor  laws? 

THE   CHICAGO   VOTE 

CHICAGO  reelected  its  present  mayor,  William  Hale 
Thompson.  There  were  688,361  votes  cast  in  the  mayor- 
alty election  out  of  a  total  registration  of  about  792,000. 
Only  38  per  cent  of  these  voters,  or  257,888  were  credited  to 
the  mayor  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  before  the  official  count. 
His  election  was  possible  because  there  were  five  other  candi- 
dates in  the  running.  Two  of  them — Robert  M.  Sweitzer, 
regular  Democratic  nominee,  receiving  240,288  votes,  and 
Maclay  Hoyne,  states  attorney,  elected  as  a  Democrat,  run- 
ning on  an  "  independent "  candidacy,  receiving  no,i'>f/ 
votes — together  polled  93,298  votes  more  than  the  mayor, 
Three  labor  tickets  polled  79,287  votes — the  independent 
labor  party  54,467,  the  regular  Socialist  ticket  23,105  and  the 
Socialist  Labor  faction  1,715.  Thus  although  430,473  votes 
were  cast  for  other  candidates,  the  mayor  won  by  a  plurality 
of  only  17,600,  although  four  years  ago  he  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  147,477.  The  Municipal  Voters'  League  regis- 
ters the  election  of  ten  aldermanic  candidates  whom  it  en- 
dorsed and  lost  only  three. 

The  labor  vote  is  distinctive  in  two  respects,  first  by  the 
marked  decrease  of  the  Socialist  vote,  which  totaled  only 
24,820,  not  one-fourth  as  large  as  was  once  before  cast  for  a 
Socialist  candidate;  and  still  more  significantly  by  the  initial 
vote  marking  the  advent  of  the  independent  labor  party. 
While  the  party  was  launched  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  ratified  by  the  state  Federation  of  Labor,  not  only 
thousands  of  trade  unionists,  but  scores  of  the  trade  unions, 
openly  avowed  their  preference  for  other  party  affiliations  and 
voted  for  other  candidates  than  the  president  of  the  city 
federation.  The  disapproval  of  political  party  action  by  the 
officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  cited  as 
justification  for  this  dissent  in  some  instances.  Nevertheless, 
John  Fitzpatrick,  who  led  the  new  labor  party  ticket,  de- 
clared that  the  54,467  votes  it  registered  "  established  the 
labor  party  on  the  map,  and  proved  that  it  has  come  to  stay." 
"  We're  on  the  way,"  he  added,  "  and  next  proceed  to  the 
state  convention,  where  the  foundation  of  the  state  labor 
party  in  Illinois  will  be  laid.  We  have  started  on  the  fight 
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for  freedom  for  the  workers  not  only  of  Chicago  and  Illinois, 
but  of  the  United  States." 

Bond  issues  were  voted  by  large  majorities  carrying  a  float- 
age of  $11,300,000.  The  largest  majority  favored  one  of 
the  improvements  included  in  the  city  plan,  and  the  smallest 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  build  three  addi- 
tional wards  to  shelter  750  more  inmates  of  the  county  poor 
farm.  The  other  city  bond  issue  was  to  cover  $9,500,000 
due  on  city  indebtedness  and  judgments  against  the  city.  But 
already  the  continuance  of  this  discredited  administration  in 
office  has  aroused  opposition  among  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  measures  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  hitherto 
strictly  limited  bonded  indebtedness  of  Chicago.  It  may  also 
imperil  the  bills  restoring  home  rule  over  public  utilities 
and  other  interests  of  the  city. 

The  vote  on  the  question,  Shall  the  city  become  anti-saloon 
territory?  was  significant  only  in  its  unexpectedness.  It  was 
forced  upon  the  ballot  by  the  very  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  the  decision  of  the  election  commis- 
sioners to  keep  it  off  the  ballot  a  year  ago.  In  view  of  the  war 
emergency  prohibition  coming  into  effect  July  I  and  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  perpetuating  the  country-wide  pro- 
hibitory policy,  the  drys  made  no  organized  effort  to  support 
the  local  issue,  while  the  wets  massed  their  whole  force  against 
it.  The  result,  which  they  expect  to  exert  influence  on  Con- 
gress, was  a  wet  vote  of  391,460,  and  a  dry  of  144,032.  The 
wets  carried  every  ward,  80  per  cent  of  the  men  and  57  per 
cent  of  the  women  who  voted  on  the  proposition  voting  against 
prohibition.  In  only  six  wards  a  majority  of  the  women  voters 
voted  dry.  The  Union  Liberty  League  commenting  on  the 
result  declares  that 

Chicago  has  spoken  in  tones  that  will  ring  in  the  ears  of  those 
subservient  lawmakers  who  have  so  cravenly  surrendered  the  liberty 
of  American  citizens.  There  will  be  no  let-up  until  fanaticism  has 
been  completely  overthrown.  This  is  the  message  Chicago  sends  to 
Congress. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Dry  Federation  officials  express  satis- 
faction in  the  vote  polled  without  any  organized  effort  or 
publicity  on  its  part  upon  a  local  issue  now  considered  irrele- 
vant and  dead.  They  add : 

The  question  is  no  longer  a  debatable  one.  Any  community  or 
organization  which  continues  agitation  against  prohibition  will  be 
guilty  of  a  woeful  lack  of  patriotism,  and  any  attempt  to  nullify 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  certainly  be 
seditious. 

CASE  WORK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 

AN  unusual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Social  Workers'  Club 
with  an  attendance  of  over  200  was  held  on  March  31 
to  consider  the  character  of  case  work  done  in  the  City 
of  the  Straits.  The  Research  Bureau,  affiliated  with  the  As- 
sociated Charities  and  with  the  Community  Union,  for  three 
years  has  been  making  a  survey  of  so-called  "  trouble  "  cases, 
i.  e.,  families  registered  by  five  cr  more  agencies  with  the 
Registration  Bureau.  The  study  included  752  families,  and 
4,635  records  were  consulted  in  51  different  agencies.  The 
conclusions  were  presented  by  Prof.  Arthur  Evans  Wood  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
vho  has  collaborated  with  Harry  L.  Lurie,  director  of  the 
Research  Bureau,  in  the  preparation  of  the  material.  The 
findings  of  the  study  indicate  the  pressing  need  for  better  case 
work  standards  in  Detroit.  Professor  Wood  emphasized  that 
though  the  study  showed  that  many  social  ills  cannot  be  met 
by  case  work,  nevertheless  there  were  many  deficiencies  which 
could  be  met  by  an  improvement  in  the  standards  of  social 
workers  and  of  agencies  themselves.  Full  use  is  not  being 
made  of  the  Psychopathic  Clinic,  of  health  clinics  of  various 
kinds,  and  of  the  Registration  Bureau.  The  necessity  of  care- 
ful analysis  of  family  difficulties  is  frequently  disregarded  and 
ill-considered  treatment  results.  The  social  agencies  are  often 
at  fault  by  failing  to  recognize  the  need  for  trained  workers. 
Other  agencies  who  recognize  this  need  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  an  adequate  staff.  Professor  Wood  concluded  by  stress- 


ing that  improvement  in  case  work  is  an  obligation  and  an 
opportunity  of  reconstruction.  One  immediate  result  of  this 
unique  effort  at  self-analysis  is  found  in  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  Consultation  Committee  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munity Union  to  meet  weekly  to  consider  present  methods  of 
case  work  in  Detroit  and  to  help  in  their  improvement.  The 
study  itself  will  shortly  be  published. 

LABOR  VOTE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

ELECTION  returns  from  some  of  the  towns  and  cities 
in  the  Middle  West  seem  to  indicate  that  the  young 
Labor  Party  has  made  an  impression  on  the  voters.  In 
Topeka,  Kansas,  their  candidate  for  mayor  was  defeated  by 
only  44  votes,  while  three  of  their  candidates  for  city  com- 
missioners were  elected.  All  the  Labor  Party  candidates  for 
members  of  the  board  of  education  were  elected  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  the  mayoralty  was  lost  by  a  fraction  more 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  Almost  the  entire  labor 
ticket  was  successful  at  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  only  two  offices 
being  reported  in  doubt.  In  Chicago,  the  55,000  votes  re- 
ceived have  given  the  officials  of  the  organization  confidence 
that  the  three-month-old  party  will  live.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  including  "  both  workers  with  hands  and  workers  with 
mind  "  in  the  term  "  labor  "  and  on  a  thoroughgoing  recon- 
struction platform.  The  next  step  in  Illinois  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  state  labor  party.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor 
voted  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  it  and  the  convention  is  to  be  held 
at  Springfield  April  10-12. 

FRANCHISE  AS  SERVICE 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  jubilee  convention  of  the 
National  American  Suffrage  Association,  held  in  St. 
Louis,  March  24-29,  was  the  creation  of  a  new  organi- 
zation, the  League  of  W'omen  Voters.  It  will  be  temporarily 
an  auxiliary  of  the  older  body,  composed  of  state  leagues  of 
two  classes,  of  women  "  citizens  "  in  non-suffrage  states,  of 
women  "  voters  "  in  suffrage  states.  By  the  time  of  the  next 
convention  in  February,  1920,  it  is  hoped  that  the  federal 
amendment  will  have  been  passed  and  that  the  new  league  can 
then  take  over  and  give  a  slant  to  the  present  association.  The 
league  is  to  be  strictly  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  and  non- 
militant  in  its  organized  work.  Its  strength  will  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  association, 
"  not  to  punish  [political  parties],  but  to  get  inside  to  formu- 
late their  policies."  It  will  "  secure  protection  in  their  right 
to  vote  to  the  women  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  appro- 
priate national  and  state  legislation,  and  .  .  .  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  women's  votes  in  furthering  better  govern- 
ment." 

Service,  not  partisanship,  is  the  present  temper  of  the  women 
who  belong  to  the  association.  Their  spirit  is  indicated  by 
their  adoption  with  practically  no  changes  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  as  the  working  program  for  the  new 
league  in  its  protection  of  women  in  industry.  Her  sugges- 
tions were : 

Abolition  of  child  labor,  and  compulsory  education  of  all  children 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Eight-hour  day  and  weekly  day  of  rest. 

Abolition  of  night  work  for  women  and  minors  except  in  cases  of 
rare  emergency. 

Minimum  wage  commissions.. 

Equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doing  equal  work. 

Insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  and  unemployment,  and  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions  and  maternity  benefits. 

Right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
their  chosen  representatives. 

System  of  public  employment  bureaus. 

Adequate  appropriation  and  inspection  force  in  each  state  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  a  special  bureau  of  women  of  industry  in  each. 

International  labor  commission. 
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Eight  standing  committees  were  created  for  the  league  and 
chairmen  appointed:  Industry,  Mrs.  Robins;  Child  Welfare, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop;  Unification  of  Laws,  Catherine  Waugh 
McCulloch;  Food  Supply  and  Demand,  Mrs.  Carl  Barus;  Re- 
search, Mary  Sumner  Boyd ;  Citizenship,  Elections,  and  Social 
Morality,  with  chairman  yet  to  be  appointed.  These  commit- 
tees are  instructed  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  sub- 
jects and  to  publish  and  issue  literature  to  the  league  members. 

The  association  adopted  twelve  resolutions  among  them 
being :  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  by  the  sixty-sixth 
Congress ;  the  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  educa- 
tion ;  endorsement  of  a  league  of  nations  "  to  secure  a  world- 
wide peace  based  upon  the  immutable  principles  of  justice;" 
urging  of  the  government  "  to  bring  about  the  prompt  redress 
of  all  legitimate  grievances,  as  the  removal  of  the  sense  of  in- 
justice is  the  surest  safeguard  against  revolution  by  violence;" 
the  endorsement  of  physical  education  of  children  and  of  the 
educational  campaign  for  social  morality;  the  establishing  of 
the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  as  a  permanent  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor;  the  urging  that  the  government  in  its 
next  census  be  asked  to  classify  the  unpaid  women  housekeepers 
as  home  makers,  "  thus  recognizing  their  important  service  to 
the  nation." 

Readers  of  the  article  by  Florence  Kelley,  The  Consumer  and 
the  Near  Future,  in  the  SURVEY  for  April  5,  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  League  of  Women  Voters  went  on  record  as 
supporting  "  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  remedial  legislation  in  the  meat-packing  industry." 

OKLAHOMA'S   CHILDREN 

IN  1917  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  made  an 
intensive  survey  of  child  welfare  conditions  in  Oklahoma. 
This  survey  covered  many  fields:  recreation,  education, 
child  labor,  the  child  in  agriculture,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
poor  relief.  Oklahoma  is  a  new  state  and  whatever  legisla- 
tion there  is  on  these  subjects  is  comparatively  progressive. 
A  study,  was  furthermore  made  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
general  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  child  and  parent.  The 
entire  report  revealed  many  discrepancies  in  existing  laws. 
For  instance,  it  was  found  that  the  compulsory  education  law 
provided  for  no  means  of  its  enforcement.  The  child  labor 
law  and  education  law  contradicted  each  other.  A  child  had 
to  attend  school  until  he  was  sixteen,  but  he  could  secure 
working  papers  at  fourteen.  A  law  creating  juvenile  courts 
made  no  provision  for  probation  officers  to  handle  juvenile 
cases.  Juvenile  offenders  were  kept  in  the  city  or  county  jail 
until  their  cases  might  be  disposed  of,  because  of  the  lack  of 
provision  for  separate  quarters. 

Following  up  its  work,  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee sent  a  special  agent  to  the  Oklahoma  legislature  when 
it  convened  this  year.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  State-Wide  Welfare 
League,  and  several  other  social  agencies,  eleven  bills  were 
drawn  by  Henry  G.  Snyder,  an  attorney  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  state  adviser  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Out  of  this  program  of  twelve,  five  bills  were  finally  passed. 

The  life  of  the  compulsory  education  bill  serves  as  an 
illustration  of  the  routine  which  such  bills  as  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pass  went  through.  The  act  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  county  truancy  officer  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  It  raised  the  age  at  which 
children  must  attend  school  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
unless  the  eighth  grade  of  school  had  been  completed  or 
working  papers  secured.  Introduced  with  the  rest  of  the 
program  it  was  referred  to  the  Education  Committee,  com- 
posed of  three  schoolmen  and  four  farmers.  The  bill  origi- 
nally provided  for  compulsory  attendance  during  the  entire 
school  term — the  old  law  required  attendance  for  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  term.  But  at  the  committee  hearing,  at  which 
only  one-half  of  the  members  were  present,  objections  were 
immediately  raised  to  the  full-term  session  on  the  ground  of 
needing  child  "  hands "  during  the  cotton  season.  The 


amendment  was  dropped.  For  many  moments  it  seemed  as 
though  the  fate  of  the  bill  would  be  disastrous.  Finally  it 
was  placed  upon  the  calendar.  There  it  rested,  one  day 
mysteriously  pushed  to  the  head  of  the  list,  the  next  shifted 
back  to  the  foot.  On  the  first  day  of  the  last  week  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  was  taken  up,  passed  by  the  Senate  with  little  dis- 
cussion and  sent  to  the  House.  The  secret  of  this  rapid-fire 
action  was  much  buttonholing  by  the  workers — voters — back- 
ing the  child  welfare  bills.  Here  the  bill  relived  its  Senate  life. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  its  passage  would  be  a  last  hour 
affair.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  day  of  adjournment  it  was 
called  up  for  discussion.  Many  arguments  were  presented 
in  opposition  and,  when  the  roll  was  called,  it  lacked  three 
votes  for  a  constitutional  majority.  The  sponsor  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  became  excited.  He  had  kept  tab  of  the  ayes 
and  nays  and  knew  what  was  happening.  Suddenly  he  arose, 
stalked  out,  and  a  few  seconds  later  brought  back  three 
representatives  from  the  hall.  They  shouted  "  Aye  " — and 
the  compulsory  education  bill  passed. 

Injjke  manner  was  passed  the  act  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Children's  Code  Commission  by  the  governor  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  harmonizing  and  revising 
laws  pertaining  to  children.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
dispensing  of  narcotic  drugs,  whch  was  included  in  the  child 
welfare  program  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Defense 
because  of  their  problems  with  drug  addicts,  also  ran  the 
gauntlet  successfully.  An  interesting  feature  figuring  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill  was  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  "  dope 
fiends  "  to  both  houses  in  session — and  a  sort  of  living  moving 
picture  of  how  drugs  are  taken.  An  act  providing  for  the 
licensing  and  supervision  of  maternity  hospitals  by  the  state 
Department  of  Health,  and  an  amendment  to  an  existing 
statute  making  a  man  guilty  of  misdemeanor  who  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  or  who  abandons  or  neglects  to  support 
his  family,  were  both  passed. 

A  child  labor  bill  raising  the  age  at  which  children  may  be 
employed  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  regulating  the 
age  at  which  children  might  sell  newspapers,  died  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  Its  brief  career  was  a  stormy  one  for  it 
was  twice  accidentally  "  lost,"  then  substituted  and  amended, 
and  in  spite  of  all  failed  to  survive.  A  bill  creating  county 
Boards  of  Public  Welfare  to  take  charge  of  the  health  and 
social  welfare  of  rural  communities ;  one,  prescribing  the  use 
of  silver  of  nitrate 'solution  for  new-born  infants'  eyes;  an- 
other, prescribing  the  support  of  children  born  in  or  out  of 
wedlock;  another  raising  the  age  of  majority  of  females  to 
that  of  males;  and  another  prohibiting  the  natural  or  foster 
parent  of  an  infant  child  from  injuring  said  child — all  these 
either  died  on  the  calendar  or  were  "  killed  "  in  discussion. 
An  act  providing  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  prenatal 
injuries  was  killed  in  the  House  committee — after  passing 
the  Senate — through  the  zeal  of  railroad  attorneys. 

MIDDLE-CLASS   UNION 

THE  people  who  gathered  on  March  6  at  the  Cannon- 
street  Hotel  in  London  and  "  packed  the  great  hall 
to  suffocation "  to  take  part  in  forming  a  national 
Middle  Classes  Union,  for  the  most  part  came  from  the  sub- 
urbs and  wore  pretty  decent  clothes,  though,  according  to  the 
speeches  made  and  vigorously  applauded,  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  working  classes  and  the  bureaucrats  between 
them  had  not  left  the  shirts  on  their  backs.1  According  to 
Bernard  Shaw,  a  middle-class  man  may  be  defined  as  a  man 
who  would  refuse  anything  less  than  a  five-pound  fee.  There 
were  at  this  meeting,  however,  men — and  women,  far  more 
-vomen  than  men — who  obviously  did  not  aspire  so  high. 
There  were  also  modestly  proclaiming  themselves  as  middle- 
class  some  whom  we  should  have  placed  higher  on  the  social 
scale:  Sir  E.  Marshall  Hall,  K.  C.,  M.  P.  (who  occupied 
the  chair),  and  the  bishop  of  Birmingham,  the  mayor  of 
Westminster,  Dean  Inge,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Sir  James  Barrie, 
Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  George  Robey  (the  comedian),  Arnold 
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Bennett,  Commander  Locker-Sampson,  Pett  Ridge,  and  others 
equally  well  known. 

Kennedy  Jones,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  London 
borough  of  Hornsey,  was  the  chief  spokesman.  Everyman 
suggests  rather  unkindly  that  he  "  intends  to  challenge  Mr. 
Bottomley's  claim  [Bottomley  is  the  editor  of  John  Bull,  that 
vigorous  "  democratic  "  tory  weekly]  to  be  the  Spartacus  of 
the  middle  classes."  Anyhow,  his  bid  for  leadership  in  the 
organization  which  he  has  formed  is  undisputed  and  success- 
ful ;  for,  two  days  after  the  inaugural  meeting  was  held,  he 
printed  an  advertisement  in  the  Observer  to  announce  that 
"  Owing  to  the  quite  extraordinary  number  of  applications 
received,  it  is  still  not  possible  to  keep  pace  with  all  inquiries," 
and  that  "  Letters  are  being  dealt  with  in  rotation." 

The  main  arguments  advanced  for  the  formation  of  this 
union  were  the  "  threat  of  bureaucratic  and  industrial 
tyranny";  the  passage  of  laws  prejudicial  to  the  middle 
classes;  to  widen  the  basis  of  income  taxation  in  a  downward 
direction ;  to  counteract  unreasonable  strikes  by  counter- 
organization ;  to  counter-strike ;  to  assist  in  preventing  profiteer- 
ing; to  "compel  cooperative  societies  to  pay  income  tax"  [it 
was  the  taxation  of  their  assumed  "  profits  "  as  income  which 
has  driven  these  societies  into  politics]  ;  to  insure  recognition 
of  the  public  as  a  third  party  in  trade  disputes;  to  secure  "  the' 
right  to  live."  Among  the  methods  proposed  are  propaganda; 
exercise  of  pressure;  watchful  scrutiny  of  all  proposed  legis- 
lation; support  by  legal  action  of  the  interests  of  members 
in  cases  raising  a  general  principle  affecting  the  middle  classes ; 
the  formation  of  local  branches  in  every  parliamentary  division 
of  the  kingdom;  the  formation  of  expert  committees  on  na- 


AN   APPEAL   FOR   PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSES 

This  drawing,  reprinted  from  the  English  magazine, 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare,  represents  the  war 
veteran  as  asking  that  care  be  given  to  cradles  as  well 
as  to  crutches.  "  We  would  appeal  again  to  the 
young  women  of  our  nation  who  possess  leisure  and 
education  not  to  sink  back  into  the  environment  of 
careless  enjoyment  from  whence  they  have  emerged. 
We  'Mould  urge  them  to  give  their  time,  their  energy 
and  their  ability  to  the  regeneration  of  the  race." 


tional  problems,  such  as  income  tax,  labor  disputes,  education, 
alien  immigration,  housing,  election  of  candidates  to  public 
bodies,  general  industrial  problems;  and,  finally,  the  strike. 
They  could,  said  Mr.  Jones,  refuse  to  serve  strikers  or  their 
families  or  the  employers  with  goods  or  professional  services ; 
they  could  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  contracts  invalided 
by  lightning  strikes — in  other  words,  they  could,  by  standing 
together,  translate  a  widespread  middle-class  sympathy  with 
either  one  or  the  other  side  an  industrial  dispute  by  taking 
sides  with  it  against  the  other. 

The  union  which  has  taken  an  office  in  the  aristocratic 
St.  James's  neighborhood,  is  indicative  less  of  a  new  class- 
consciousness  than  of  a  new  tendency  to  political  sub-division 
in  England  where  the  party  labels  "  liberal  "  and  "  unionist  " 
have,  under  present  conditions  arid  with  the  present  constella- 
tion of  party  leaders,  become  well-nigh  meaningless. 

THE  HUMAN  LOSS  OF  FRANCE 

DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  in  Le  Matin  for  Feb- 
ruary 17,  gives  a  careful  estimate  of  the  manpower  loss 
of  France  during  the  war.  To  the  1,071,300  fallen 
and  314,000  "  disappeared  "  accounted  for  by  the  army,  he 
adds  883,160,  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  the  five  years 
I9I3"I9I7-  This  last  figure,  however,  refers  only  to  77  de- 
partments; no  one  knows  what  the  mortality  has  been  in  the 
invaded  regions.  Estimating  the  losses  for  1918,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  on  a  conservative  basis  the  war  cannot 
have  cost  France  less  than  three  million  lives  and  potential 
lives.  At  the  end  of  1919,  he  predicts,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  population  of  France  will  have  shrunk  to  39  million, 
some  four  or  five  million  of  these  foreigners,  indicating  a 
war-time  loss  equalling  the  total  population  of  the  five  de- 
partments in  Normandy  and  two  more.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  birth  rate  cannot  possibly  recover  rapidly,  whatever 
measures  are  taken  to  encourage  child  rearing.  Moreover, 
this  decline  only  signifies  the  increase  of  a  tendency  in  exist- 
ence before  the  war  and  analogous  to  a  similar  .decline  in 
other  countries.  But  even  in  comparison  with  these  the 
prospect  for  France  is  appalling,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


BIRTHS  PER  1000  POPULATION 


1915-16 
10 
21 
26 
24 
25 
21 
29 
17 


1911-13 

France    19 

England    and    Wales -4 

Netherlands    28 

Denmark    26 

Norway    29 

Sweden    24 

Spain 31 

German  cities  with  more  than  15,000..   28 

The  only  thing  to  do,  says  Dr.  Bertillon,  quoting  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  great  sociologist,  Jules  Simon,  before  his 
death,  is  "  to  adopt  all  the  proposed  remedies  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  leave  out  one  that  might  be  efficacious." 

A   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS   PAGEANT 

4£  A  WONDERFUL  spirit — fraternal,  reverent,  for- 
r\  ward-looking — a  spirit  worthy  of  America's  great 
past  and  greater  future,"  writes  Charles  Frederick 
Weller,  "  animated  Chester's  League  of  Nations  at  the  Edg- 
mont  Theater  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  gave  to  this  interna- 
tional assembly  spiritual  values  that  elude  description."  The 
event  was  announced  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
as  an  international  'rally,  and  the  intention,  emphasized  in 
speeches  by  Governor  Sproul  and  by  the  mayor  and  other 
local  leaders,  was  that  of  proving  that  Americanization  and 
internationalization  were  not  hostile  and  mutually  exclusive 
but  rather  parallel  aims.  Each  group  —  Italians,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Russians,  Belgians,  French,  Welsh — consisted  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  men,  women  and  children,  dressed  most 
of  them  in  their  national  costume,  and  as  it  appeared  was 
introduced  by  its  leader  to  the  spirit  of  Chester  with  the 
words:  "  I  bring  you  some  of  my  people,  their  loyalty,  art 
and  labor." 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


'A  Department  of  Practice 


TO   MEASURE    FLUCTUATIONS 
IN  DEPENDENCY 

TO  every  secretary  of  a  charity  or- 
ganization society,  every  commis- 
sioner of  public  charities,  and  every  other 
person  who  occupies  a  strategic  position 
among  the  social  agencies  of  his  city, 
we  commend  most  earnestly  Dr.  Rubin- 
ow's  article  on  A  Dependency  Index  in 
this  issue  and  also  his  longer  exposi- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  the  Economic 
Review  for  December. 

The  value  of  having  a  statistical  de- 
vice for  expressing  both  accurately  and 
simply  the  trend  in  the  total  amount  of 
dependency  in  a  city  or  in  a  state  on  in 
.  country  needs  no  argument.  Dr.  Rubi- 
now's  experiment  in  constructing  one 
for  New  York  city  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  idea  has  not 
been  patented,  and  while  some  of  us 
may  wonder  why  it  had  not  occurred 
to  us  long  ago  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  being  adopted  and  utilized  now 
by  anyone  to  whom  it  commends  itself. 
It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  New 
York  index  should  have  been  allowed  to 
lapse  with  a  change  of  administration. 
Pending  arrangements  for  national 
supervision — which  would  of  course  be 
desirable — there  is  no  reason  why  cities 
should  not  independently  begin  to  build 
up  their  local  indices,  wherever  there  is 
any  organization  or  individual  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  undertake  it.  Such 
local  experimentation  would  in  fact  be 
of  the  greatest  value  as  a  preliminary 
stage,  as  well  as  being  immediately  pro- 
ductive of  useful  results  to  the  localities 
which  might  be  the  pioneers. 

While  admitting  with  the  humility 
becoming  to  a  "layman  "  that  "  statistics 
is  an  independent  discipline,  in  which 
some  deference  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
the  trained  man  as  against  that  of  an 
amateur,  "  nevertheless  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  room  for  discussion — by 
the  amateurs  who  must  of  necessity  be 
responsible  for  collecting  the  raw  mate- 
rial out  of  which  the  statistical  index  is 
fabricated — in  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  plan.  Dr.  Rubinow  tells  us  that  he 
consulted  "  several  "  leading  statis- 
ticians on  the  difficult  technical  problem 
of  how  to  combine  into  one  general  in- 
dex the  various  indices  for  the  separate 
groups  of  facts,  and  that  "  most  of 
them  "  favored  one  or  the  other  of  two 
alternatives.  If  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  that  among  the 
experts,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  for 
laymen  to  put  their  minds  on  even  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  They 


will  certainly  be  competent  to  advise 
the  statisticians  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  series  of  facts  which 
should  be  included  in  the  index;  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  have  an  un- 
derstanding interest  in  the  undertaking, 
in  order  that  the  basic  records  may  be 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  conditions  they  reflect. 

The  construction  of  an  index  for  a 
single  organization  could  not  but  result 
in  an  improvement  in  that  organization's 
records,  unless  the  work  were  done 
mechanically,  without  inquiring  into  the 
explanation  of  discrepancies  and  the 
meaning  of  changes  in  the  curve.  In  the 
same  way,  a  general  dependency  index 
for  a  city  would  be  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable stimulus  to  the  standardization 
and  development  of  statistics  of  depend- 
ency and  relief.  Incidentally,  such  an 
enterprise  would  promote  acquaintance 
among  the  various  agencies  of  the  city 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  Just  as  Ken- 
neth Grahame's  little  boy  had  to  ex- 
amine his  chance  acquaintance  on  the 
Roman  Road  all  over  again,  from  the 
buttons  on  his  coat  to  his  dusty  shoes, 
when  he  learned  that  he  was  an  artist, 
and  not  merely  a  man,  so  we  might  find 
that  a  society  with  which  we  were  quite 
familiar  as  one  to  call  upon  for  a  certain 
kind  of  service  would  take  on  a  new  in- 
terest when  we  discovered  that  its  "  an- 
nual cycle  "  had  a  very  different  con- 
figuration from  that  of  our  own 
organization. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  make  room  in 
these  columns  for  pertinent  discussion  of 
Dr.  Rubinow's  device,  and  for  accounts 
of  other  experiments  which  may  have 
been  made  for  the  same  purpose. 

E.  T.  D. 

CONFERENCES   THAT   FAIL— 
AND    WHY 

npHE  Central  Branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
A  in  Philadelphia  in  January  issued 
a  program  of  conferences  for  leaders  of 
information  bureaus  in  associations  and 
other  civic  organizations  likely  to  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  return- 
ing soldiers.  On  thinking  out  the  prob- 
lems these  men  have  to  face,  it  appeared 
that  few  people  would  be  qualified  to 
answer  such  questions  as  they  would 
raise.  Hence  the  program  was  arranged, 
primarily,  to  give  information — con- 
cerning war  risk  insurance,  compensa- 
tion, allotments  and  allowances,  con- 
cerning employment  in  civil  service  and 
in  private  occupations,  concerning  home 
responsibilities,  educational  opportuni- 


ties, both  for  normal  and  disabled  men — • 
and  many  other  important  topics. 

In  spite  of  hearty  commendation  of 
this  enterprise  by  members  of  the  In- 
struction Draft  Board  and  of  leading 
social  workers,  it  has  fallen  entirely  flat. 
William  O.  Easton,  secretary  of  the 
branch,  who  himself  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  venture  explains  the  fail- 
ure as  follows: 

Leaders  do  not  like  to  be  told — they  want 
information  but  prefer  to  get  it  in  a  different 
way.  Giving  information  is  bad  modern 
pedagogy.  It  does  not  interest  or  draw  out 
the  students.  Generalities  are  usually  more 
attractive  to  the  modern  mind  than  hard 
facts.  Doing  a  concrete  task  usually  appeals 
more  to  practised  men  than  the  planning  of 
a  larger  program.  Conferences  have  been 
overworked.  People  now  want  to  settle  down 
to  their  routine  tasks. 

Perhaps  one  might  add :  The  practice 
of  disguising  lecture  courses  under  the 
name  of  "  conferences  "  and  of  getting 
people  together  under  such  wrong  pre- 
tence has  brought  its  own  punishment ; 
it  has  become  more  difficult,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  to  get  attendances  even 
at  genuine  conferences  where  the  inten- 
tion is  not  merely  that  of  talking  at 
people  but  to  draw  them  out. 

HOW   TO   PREVENT  STREET 
BEGGING 

LOUISVILLE  has  discovered  anew 
this  winter  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  city  to  have  beggars  unless  it  wants 
them,  just  as  New  York  discovered  it 
for  a  brief  period  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  James  Forbes  and  his  staff 
in  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  Police 
Department. 

About  a  year  ago  a  new  city  admin- 
istration came  into  office  in  Louisville, 
with  a  police  department  that  was  inter- 
ested in  cleaning  up  the  city.  The  newly 
formed  Welfare  League  saw  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  mendi- 
cancy problem,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
E.  Douglas  Roberts,  then  superintend- 
ent of  the  Associated  Charities,  who  has 
since  died  in  the  naval  service,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  study  the  situa- 
tion. Chief  Petty  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment assigned  two  plain-clothes  men  to 
round  up  all  the  beggars  on  the  down- 
town streets,  and  the  committee  then 
made  a  case-by-case  study  of  them,  find- 
ing, as  usual,  that  begging  was  not  the 
ideal  way  for  any  of  them  to  get  a  liv- 
ing. It  was  estimated  that  the  amount 
contributed  to  beggars  by  the  charitable 
public  was  at  least  $15,000  a  year.  In 
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HELP  YOUR  CITY 

'  Two     postcards     addressed     to     "  Help-Your-City-Suggestion-Box"     are 

attached    to    this    drawing    sent    out    widely    by    the    Toronto    Bureau 

of  Municipal  Research  in  an  appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  citizens  witli 

city  departments  by  practical  suggestions  or  complaints 


its  report  to  the  chief  of  police  the  com- 
mittee began  by  saying  that  it  had  been 
"impressed  with  two  ideas,"  viz.: 

1.  That    none    of    these    mendicants   need 
be  on  the  streets  when  other  resources  either 
in  the  shape  of  work  or  of  care  by  accredited 
social  agencies  are  available. 

2.  That    the    solution    of   the   mendicancy 
problem,    which    is   so    harmful    both    to   the 
mendicant   and   to   the   community,   lies   very 
largely    in    the    hands    of    the    police.     They 
alone  can  enforce  the  city  ordinance  which 
states    that    it    shall    be    unlawful    for    any 
person   or   persons   within    the   limits   of   the 
city  of  Louisville,   Ky.,   to   beg   for   alms   or 
to  solicit  charity  for  himself  or  others   as  a 
business;   or  the  other  city  ordinance  which 
states  that  it  shall  be  "  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son or  persons  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port,  or  who  cannot  give   a  satisfactory   ac- 
count  of   himself,    herself,   or   themselves,   to 
loaf,  congregate  or  loiter  upon,  along,  in  or 
through  the  public  streets,   thoroughfares,  or 
highways   of   the   city   of   Louisville,    or   for 
such  person  or  persons  to  beg  or  solicit  alms 
in    the    streets    or    on    the    highways    of    the 
city  of  Louisville." 

The  committee  pledged  the  help  of  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city  in  finding  work 
for  the  able-bodied  mendicants,  provid- 
ing pensions  or  institutional  care  for 
those  who  "needed  such  assistance,  and 
otherwise  cooperating  with  the  police. 
Notations  on  all  the  individuals  who  had 
been  investigated  were  included  in  the 
report,  with  the  comment,  "  You  will 
note  .  .  .  that  in  no  instance  is 
there  real  need  for  begging.  Community 
resources  are  .  .  .  sufficient  to  care 
adequately  for  all  cases  which  have  come 
to  hand  or  are  likely  to  appear." 

Following  the  publication  of  this  re- 
port, and  in  consequence  of  the  result- 


ing cooperation  of  the  police,  there  was 
a  great  improvement  in  the  situation. 
There  were  still,  however,  a  number  of 
blind  beggars  whom  the  police  seemed 
unable  to  dispose  of.  Accordingly,  last 
fall  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Wel- 
fare League,  took  up  the  question  again 
with  Chief  Petty,  promising  again  that 
care  would  be  provided  for  all  beggars 
who  were  not  capable  of  self-support,  if 
only  the  police  would  prevent  them  from 
plying  their  illegal  but  profitable  pro- 
fession. Following  this,  Mr.  Street  met 
the  police  of  the  city  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts, explaining  to  them  the  reasons  for 
enforcing  the  law  in  this  respect  and  the 
futility  of  almsgiving  as  a  method  of 
helping  these  individuals.  The  gist  of 
these  talks  was  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing departmental  order  to  police  captains: 

Observe  the  following  rules  in  ridding  the 
city  of  beggars,  as  begging  on  the  streets  of 
Louisville  is  forbidden  by  ordinance. 

If  the  offenders  are  women  and  men  not 
citizens  of  Louisville,  give  them  notice  to 
leave  the  city. 

If  they  are  able-bodied  men  and  women 
residents  of  this  city,  warn  them  to  go  to 
work  at  once. 

If  infirm  or  crippled  in  any  way,  or  other- 
wise unable  to  support  themselves,  observe 
the  following  rules: 

(1).  If  homeless  men,  send  for  lodg- 
ing and  meals  to  the  Salvation  Industrial 
Home,  330  East  Chestnut  street,  or  to 
the  Hope  Rescue  Mission,  808  West  Jef- 
ferson street. 

(2).  If  homeless  women,  send  to  Sal- 
vation Army,  216  West  Chestnut  street, 
or  to  Union  Gospel  Mission,  114  East 
Jefferson  street. 

(3).  If  man  or  woman  claiming  to 
have  a  family  in  Louisville,  send  to  As- 


sociated    Charities,     215     East     Walnut 

street. 

If  your  orders  are  not  obeyed  the  first 
time,  on  the  second  offense  make  arrest. 

These  recommendations  apply  either  to  ac- 
tual beggars,  or  to  those  using  the  playing 
of  a  musical  instrument  or  the  fake  selling 
of  shoe  strings  or  pencils  as  a  blind  (does 
not  apply  to  newspaper  venders). 

Whenever  in  doubt  as  to  what  action  to 
take,  get  in  touch  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties or  call  this  office  and  we  will  make 
report  to  them. 

Mr.  Street  writes  that  at  the  present 
time  most  professional  mendicants  are 
giving  Louisville  a  wide  berth,  and  all 
of  Louisville's  resident  beggars  are  out 
of  sight,  either  at  work  or  being  cared 
for  properly. 

TWO  OF  LOUISVILLE'S 

EX-BEGGARS 

,*  FTER  twenty-four  years  of  grind- 
•^*  ing  out  hymn  tunes  on  a  battered 
fiddle  and  collecting  contributions  from 
the  passersby  in  a  tin  cup  strapped  to  his 
knee,  Louisville's  best  known  blind  beg- 
gar is  now  earning  an  honest  forty  dol- 
lars a  month  in  the  broom  shop  of  the 
Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This 
is  not  nearly  as  much  as  he  "made  "  on 
the  street,  for  he  usually  took  in  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  a  week  in  his 
tin  cup ;  and  it  may  be  that  he  misses  the 
society  of  the  streets  and  the  element  ot 
adventure  which  colored  his  former 
mode  of  securing  a  livelihood.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  he  keeps 
contented  in  his  enforced  reversion  to  a 
"  normal  "  position  in  the  community. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  man  was 
a  laborer  in  the  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment. His  vision  was  defective,  but  he 
was  self-supporting.  Triplets  were  born, 
however,  who  proved  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  life  of  mendicancy.  They 
were  named  for  three  local  politicians, 
each  of  whom  promptly  sent  a  handsome 
gift  in  recognition  of  the  attention.  The 
story  was  exploited  in  the  newspapers. 
Well-intentioned  citizens  showered  the 
triplets  with  gifts.  The  father  retired 
from  the  street-cleaning  department,  took 
up  the  cup  and  fiddle,  and  became  a  pros- 
perous mendicant. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  Welfare 
League,  the  police  last  fall  ordered  him 
from  the  street  and  sent  him  to  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  which  had  theretofore 
been  unable  to  do  anything  helpful  for 
the  family  because  the  plentiful  alms 
which  fell  into  the  cup  had  made  them 
scornful  of  suggestions  of  work.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  nine  persons  liv- 
ing in  three  unsanitary  rooms.  One  of 
the  famous  triplets  was  in  the  army, 
and  forty  dollars  a  month  was  coming 
in  allotments  and  allowances  on  his  ac- 
count for  his  two  children  and  depend- 
ent father.  A  daughter  who  was  living 
at  home  with  her  two  children  con- 
tributed twenty  dollars  a  month.  In  ad- 
dition, assistance  was  given  occasionally 
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by  four  churches  with  which  different 
members  of  the  family  had  providently 
established  relations. 

The  visitor  from  the  Associated  Char- 
ities got  a  job  for  the  blind  beggar  in 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  moved 
the  family  into  decent  quarters,  nearer 
the  broom  shop  and  farther  away  from 
the  seductions  of  the  familiar  down-town 
streets.  The  only  cost  to  the  community 
has  been  the  time  of  the  visitor. 

Another  blind  beggar  affected  by  this 
cleaning  up  of  the  'city  was  a  woman  of 
forty-five,  whose  legal  residence  was  in 
Columbus.  Columbus  had  already 
cleared  its  streets  of  beggars,  and  had 
provided  a  pension  for  this  woman  which 
was  enough  for  her  to  live  on.  Her 
scheme  of  life  since  this  arrangement 
was  made  has  been  to  collect  her  pen- 
sion in  Columbus,  and  then  pass  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  a  begging  tour  which 
took  in  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville. 

EDUCATIONAL    WORK    BY   A 
CITY   CHURCH 

I T  is  often  thought  that  it  may  be  wise 
•  for  rural  churches  to  engage  in  a 
number  of  social  and  educational  activi- 
ties only  indirectly  related  to  the  prime 
object  of  these  churches,  but  that  in 
cities  there  is  so  great  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies for  the  pursuit  of  every  social  pur- 
pose that  such  intimate  participation  of 
the  churches  in  the  task  is  not  necessary. 
There  are,  however,  many  urban  com- 
munities in  which  industrial  interests  are 
so  predominant  and  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional and  educated  classes  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  working  class 
population  that  the  normal  nuclei  for 
cultural  and  educational  movements  are 
almost  non-existent.  The  duty  of  the 
churches  here  to  participate  in,  even  to 
inaugurate,  enterprises  that  make  for  the 
widening  of  the  intellectual  outlook  and 
the  raising  of  aesthetic  enjoyments  to  a 
higher  level  is  more  and  more  recognized. 
An  example  of  what  a  single  church 
in  such  a  community  can  accomplish 
in 'this  matter  is  afforded  by  the  Franklin 
Street  Church  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where 
the  Rev.  J.  Lane  Miller  has  instituted 
what  he  calls  a  "  church  university 
course "  which,  according  to  the  local 
papers,  is  highly  successful  and  appre- 
ciated. Johnstown  has  a  large,  cosmo- 
politan working  class  population.  Un- 
til recently  there  has  been  no  concerted 
or  sustained  effort  to  develop  civic  pa- 
triotism, and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  live  are  cer- 
tainly not  inspiring. 

Mr.  Miller  started  out  by  providing 
good  music  and  by  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  understand  some  of 
the  larger  problems  of  the  day,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  lead  on  to  an  interest  in 
more  fundamental  subjects.  Classes  are 
held  on  such  subjects  as  Christian  democ- 
racy for  America,  the  Christian  crusade 


MAKING   A  GAME   OF   HEALTH   PROPAGANDA 

HEALTH  propaganda  need  not  inevitably  be  a  matter  of  medical  terms,  cheap 
paper  and  fine  print  unillustrated.  Entertain,  no  matter  how  serious  and  dull 
your  purpose,  is  the  working  principle  of  the  Commission  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  in  France.  An  interesting  example  of  their  method  is  a  "  jeu  de  sante," 
from  which  these  drawings  are  taken.  Taken  merely  as  a  game  it  is  good  entertain- 
ment. It  consists  of  sixty-three  small  pictures — stops — some  penalties,  some  gains, 
across  which  the  players  move  by  the  throw  of  dice.  (Who  is  there  who  cannot  recall 
the  early  delights  of  such  games?)  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  guile  to  this  simple 
amusement.  The  "good"  sfbpr  bear  such  mottoes  as:  A  weekly  bath;  Sleep  with  open 
window;  Eat  at  fixed  hours;  Walk  in  the  fresh  air;  Brush  your  clothes.  The  "bad" 
stops  say:  No  dirty  houses;  Do  not  expectorate  on  the  ground;  Do  not  drink  alcohol. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  heavy  forfeit,  the  stop  at  which  the  player  must  start  the  whole 
game  afresh — and  pay  more  attention  to  the  health  hints,  this  time.  Thus,  instructive, 
but  not  particularly  entertaining  homilies  become  the  natural  exclamation  of  children 
over  their  game. 
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for  world  democracy,  war's  after- 
thoughts, France,  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction, social  problems  of  Johnstown, 
the  literary  horizon,  home  nursing,  our 
wild  neighbors,  and  others.  The  classes 
are  followed  by  a  general  assembly  hour 
in  which  a  lecture  of  general  interest  is 
given  by  some  authority  or  good  music 
is  enjoyed.  A  small  charge  of  admission 
is  made,  25  cents  for  single  attendances, 
and  $i  for  a  whole  course  of  six  lectures. 
As  a  point  of  method,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Miller  is  concentrating 
all  his  effort  upon  six  weeks  during  which 
there  are,  apparently,  over  twelve  dif- 
ferent courses  held  simultaneously,  thus 
ensuring  a  large  and  inspiring  total  at- 
tendance. For  a  beginning,  this  short  ses- 
sion of  the  church  "  university,"  con- 
sidering the  means  available  and  the  ef- 
fort necessary,  is  undoubtedly  preferable 
to  a  more  ambitious  all-the-year-round 
scheme,  though  this  may  result  from  it 
later.  B.  L. 

COUNTY  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATIONS 

THE  Minnesota  Public  Health  As- 
sociation has  set  July  I  as  the  time 
limit  for  the  organization  of  all  coun- 
ties in  the  state.  To  this  end,  a  special 
financial  inducement  is  held  out.  This 
complete  voluntary  organization  for  pub- 
lic health  has  for  its  purpose  the  plac- 
ing of  the  responsibility  for  local  con- 
ditions where,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
belongs — in  other  words,  to  get  the 
local  people  to  find  out  what  these  con- 
ditions are,  to  direct  an  educational 
campaign  and  to  take  an  interest  and 
pride  in  the  results  accomplished.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  county  as- 
sociation work,  which  should  be  sugges- 
tive to  other  states,  are  contributed  at 
the  SURVEY'S  request  by  Elizabeth  Bray, 


director  of  the  association's  County  As- 
sociation Division. 

Since  1915,  demonstration  nurses  have 
been  sent  by  the  association  into  eighty-four 
of  the  eighty-six  counties  of  Minnesota,  and 
some  splendid  work  has  been  done.  In  many 
instances  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
ployment of  permanent  nurses.  In  other 
places  the  nurse's  demonstration  work  was 
appreciated  in  the  immediate  community  in 
which  she  worked,  but  sometimes  the  people 
at  large  would  not  even  know  of  her  pres- 
ence in  their  county.  But  now,  if  public 
health  work  is  done  within  a  county,  it  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  public 
health  associations  and  with  their  full  co- 
operation. 

The  county  association  has  the  usual  ex- 
ecutive committee,  with  full  power  to  trans- 
act business  during  the  year  (by  telephone 
when  road  conditions  or  other  important 
duties  prevent  a  meeting  in  person).  In  all 
the  associations  a  board  of  directors  of  from 
one  to  three  members  is  appointed  for  each 
township.  This  makes  the  perfected  asso- 
ciation more  a  rural  organization  than  a  city 
affair.  Heretofore  the  cities  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  some  public  health 
work  done,  but  the  rural  districts  have  been 
more  or  less  neglected;  and  it  is  in  the  rural 
district  that  work  of  this  kind  is  more  gener- 
ally needed. 

In  order  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  we  sent  let- 
ters to  as  many  people  as  possible,  including 
most  of  the  school  boards,  child  welfare 
boards,  Red  Cross  chapters,  farm  bureaus, 
county  agents,  home  demonstration  workers, 
public  health  workers,  dentists,  physicians, 
etc.  These  letters,  of  course,  were  not  the 
same  to  all.  We  tried  to  appeal  to  each 
through  his  or  her  line  or  profession.  As  a 
result,  we  have  heard  favorably  from  every 
county  in  the  state  since  beginning  to  urge 
organization,  about  the  middle  of  December. 

We  have  offered  to  send  a  representative 
from  this  office  free  of  expense  to  any  county 
to  talk  on  public  health  lines  and  to  assist 
in  the  organization.  About  twenty-five  coun- 
ties have  organized.  We  have  engagements 
for  meetings  in  about  twenty  others,  and  mail 
is  coming  in  daily,  showing  splendid  activi- 
ties in  the  rest  of  the  counties. 

Every  association  is  organized  with  some 
definite  aim  in  view,  according  to  the  need 
of  that  particular  county,  for  the  employ- 
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ment  of  a  school  nurse,  tuberculosis  nurse, 
child  welfare  worker,  etc.  To  start  this  work 
there  has  been  given  to  each  county  a  fund 
based  on  their  Red  Cross  Christmas  seal 
sale  for  1917. 

The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association 
has  been  instrumental  in  getting  a  very  im- 
portant nurse  bill  passed  this  year,  which 
permits  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
Village  Council,  etc.,  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  money  for  needed  public 
health  work.  Many  counties  are  planning  to 
use  the  fund  already  appropriated  to  them 
by  this  state  association  to  employ  a  nurse 
who  will  make  a  health  survey,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  obtain  statistics  and  actual 
facts  to  place  before  the  county  commissioners 
when  asking  for  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  continue  the  health  work  permanently.  If 
the  county  association  with  its  large  rural 
board  of  directors  backs  the  request  for  such 
an  appropriation,  on  what  ground  could  any 
county  board  of  commissioners  refuse? 

The  greatest  problem  now  is  to  obtain 
public  health  nurses.  Minnesota  is  already 
clamoring  for  more  nurses  than  can  be  sup- 
plied. The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  been  successful  in  making  ar- 
rangements with  our  state  university  to  give 
nurses  a  four  months'  course  in  public  health 
work.  We  also  have  an  expert  in  public 
health  work  who  devotes  most  of  her  time 
to  coaching  the  nurses  who  are  working  in 
a  new  field.  There  are  now  about  thirty 
towns  and  six  counties  employing  public 
health  nurses. 

The  Minnesota  Public  Health  Association 
at  the  present  time  has  eleven  nurses  on  its 
staff,  most  of  these  doing  demonstration  work 
in  the  counties  where  it  is  necessary  to  create 
further  interest  in  the  value  of  public  health 
work.  A  six  weeks'  "  refresher "  course  is 
planned  by  this  association,  to  be  given  to 
public  health  nurses  this  summer. 

BUSINESS   METHODS   FOR 
HEALTH   DIVIDENDS 

p  ENTRALIZATION  of  all  public 
^^  health  nursing  activities;  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
health  nurses;  a  plan  of  cooperation 
among  these  forces,  the  city  department 
of  health,  social  agencies,  and  firms  em- 
ploying industrial  nurses;  an  annual 
budget  of  $50,000 — these  are  the  results 
recently  achieved  by  Pittsburgh  in  its 
effort  to  secure  "  100  per  cent  nurs- 
ing service  "  for  that  city.  This  pro- 
gram was  adopted  at  a  recent  mass  meet- 
ing of  citizens  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  problem  which  Pittsburgh  has 
solved  is  faced  by  many  cities.  Its  so- 
lution is  applicable  to  any  other  city 
seeking  to  evolve  from  many  nursing 
agencies  an  adequate  nursing  service. 
Cities  are  as  little  likely  as  individuals 
to  think  of  health  until  they  are  sick  or 
until  some  alarming  symptom  shows  it- 
self. Pittsburgh  first  realized  that 
something  vital  was  wrong  when  draft 
figures  showed  that  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  Pennsylvania's  young  men  were  re- 
jected in  the  first  draft  because  of  physi- 
cal defects.  The  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee of  the  Woman's  Division  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Council  of  National 
Defense  took  the  initiative  in  seeking 
a  solution  for  the  problem  indicated  in 
these  figures  as  early  as  last  August. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  local  tuberculosis  league  the 


committee  made  a  general  survey  of  the 
situation.  They  concluded  that  baby 
weeks,  infant  welfare  conferences  and 
educational  meetings,  all  of  which  had 
been  and  were  being  held,  fell  short  of 
attaining  the  result  needed  because  the 
city  had  no  nursing  force  sufficient  to 
back  up  and  to  follow  up  these  efforts. 
Therefore  it  was  decided  to  organ- 
ize a  special  committee  on  public  health 
nursing,  which  might  make  a  more  in- 
tensive and  more  authoritative  study  of 
the  situation  before  positive  steps  were 
taken.  This  committee  secured  one  of 
the  field  workers  of  the  National  Organ- 
ization for  Public  Health  Nursing 
whose  report  confirmed  the  committee's 
conclusion.  The  findings  were  then 
presented  in  detail  to  a  mass  meeting  of 
citizens  called  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  At  this  meeting,  a  sec- 
ond committee  was  appointed  and 
authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  Pitts- 
burgh's nursing  agencies  and  their  func- 
tions and  to  report  back  its  recom- 
mendations. This  committee  represented 
not  only  the  council  but  all  other  agen- 
cies concerned  in  the  health  problem  of 
the  city — the  training  school  of  the 
West  Penn  hospital,  the  local  league  of 
nursing  education,  the  Tuberculosis 
League  Hospital,  the  Civic  Club,  the 
medical  school,  the  bureau  of  hygiene  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Coop- 
erative Welfare  Association.  Two 
physicians  of  the  Health  Department 
were  asked  to  meet  with  the  committee. 
Repeated  consultations  were  held  with 
the  boards  and  committees  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  employing  public  health 
nurses.  An  experienced  organizer  from 
the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing  was  secured  to  direct 
the  .campaign.  The  report  of  this  sec- 
ond committee  stated: 

There  are  83  public  nurses  in  Pittsburgh, 
or  at  least  there  were  last  Friday.  Under 
our  present  system  it  is  difficult  even  to  keep 
track  of  those  who  come  and  go.  Of  these, 
30  are  employed  by  industrial  plants  or  de- 
partment stores,  and  their  work  is  confined 
chiefly  to  first  aid  within  the  plant.  Thirty 
more  are  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  12  being 
confined  entirely  to  the  Bureau  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  18  being  in  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare — these  are  the  nurses  that 
care  for  the  111,000  children  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools.  In  addition,  they  make  all 
the  midwifery  inspections  and  give  certain 
hours  to  the  milk  stations  established  through- 
out the  city. 

The  remaining  23  nurses  are  controlled  by 
11  organizations. 

Other  cities  have  found  that  a  school  nurse 
works  best  wjth  about  1,500  children  in  a 
poor  district,  and  perhaps  twice  that  number 
in  a  better  class  neighborhood.  That  would 
mean  about  SO  nurses  for  our  schools.  We 
have  18. 

Our  national  authorities  tell  us  that  there 
should  be  a  public  health  nurse  to  every  5,000 
of  the  population.  That  would  mean  140  for 
Pittsburgh  (in  addition  to  the  school  nurses). 
We  have  23. 

The  war  has  taught  us  the  necessity  and 
the  value  of  unified  control,  but  our  83 
nurses  are  responsible  to  different  authorities 
and  there  is  no  coordination. 


We  have,  in  connection  with  our  Pitts- 
burgh hospitals,  some  of  the  very  best  schools- 
for  nurses  in  the  country,  yet,  because  we 
have  no  public  health  nursing  association, 
our  local  women  who  wish  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession must  leave  the  city  to  study. 

What  the  committee  proposed  to  ap- 
ply to  the  nursing  situation  in  Pitts- 
burgh in  order  to  remedy  it  was  ordi- 
nary "  business  sense,"  which,  they 
claimed,  would  show  health  dividends 
just  as  business  sense  in  industry  shows 
money  dividends.  Just  as  important, 
the  committee  also  proposed  to  combine 
democratic  methods  with  "  business 
sense,"  and  to  stake  the  future  of  their 
program  on  its  endorsement  by  a  pub- 
lic mass  meeting  at  which  the  facts 
gathered  by  the  special  committee  might 
be  made  public  and  their  plan  explained. 
A  publicity  campaign  was  planned 
which,  by  news  stories,  leaflets  and 
printed  invitations  to  the  meeting, 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  meeting  was  well  attended. 
Those  who  attended  were  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
approved  its  recommendations,  which 
were : 

1.  The   establishment   of    a   public   health 
nursing  organization  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  plan  of  this  organization  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  permit  of  expansion 
throughout  the  county  if  needed,  or  to  do 
emergency  work  such  as  involved  in  the 
recent  influenza  epidemic. 

2.  This   organization   shall   be   guided  by 
the   standards   of   the   National   Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

3.  It   shall   be   governed   by   an   adminis- 
trative  board   representative  of   the   agencies 
and    individuals   interested    in   public   health 
nursing. 

4.  It  shall  develop  a  definite  plan  of  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
and   of   Communicable    Diseases   of   the   De- 
partment of  Health.     It  shall  further  develop 
a  definite   plan   of  cooperation   with   existing 
social   agencies  in  the  community. 

5.  The  director  of  the  organization  shall 
be  a  capable,  thoroughly  trained  and  experi- 
enced  public  health  nurse. 

6.  The   initial   organization  shall  contem- 
plate a  division  of  the  city  into  districts,  with 
a  central  office  downtown   and   a  sub-station 
in    each    district.     There   shall    be    employed 
for    the    initial    organization    such    graduate 
nurses  in  addition  to  the  director  as  the  work 
may  require. 

7.  A  plan  of  coordination  shall  be  devel- 
oped   with    the    nurses'    training    schools    of 
the    local    hospitals    whereby    their    students 
may  receive   a  period  of  three  months'  field 
work  in  public  health  nursing. 

8.  The  organization  shall  maintain  a  de- 
partment of  hourly  nursing. 

9.  The  organization  shall  initiate  in  each 
district   such   general   visiting   nursing   as   the 
local   situation  may   necessitate. 

10.  Industrial  public  health  nursing  shall 
be    developed    through    a    plan   of   operation 
whereby  the  organization  renders  home  nurs- 
ing  service   to   industrial   or   insurance   com- 
panies on  a  pay-per-visit  basis. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  this 
plan  would  necessitate  the  employment 
of  from  30  to  40  additional  nurses,  a 
number  to  be  increased  later,  and  an 
annual  budget  of  approximately  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  As  an  immediate  meth- 
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od  of  organization,  the  committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  general  plan  outlined 
above  be  endorsed  by  this  meeting. 

2.  That    this    committee    be    con- 
tinued   as    an    organizing    committee 
and  be  empowered  to  add  to  its  mem- 
bership not  less  than  five  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Pittsburgh. 

3.  That   this  enlarged   committee 
be  empowered  to  select  the  nucleus  of 
the  directorate  of  the  new  association. 
These  directors  are  in   turn  to  com- 
plete  their   own   board,    it  being  un- 
derstood that  ultimately  the  entire  di- 
rectorate   shall    be    selected    in    some 
democratic  and   equitable  manner  by 
the  contributors  and  members  of  the 
association. 

In  this  it  is  understood  that  we  are 
unanimously  committed  to  the  policy  of 
building  up  an  independent  organization, 
which  shall  maintain  a  neutral  position 
as  between  any  existing  social  agencies, 
and  which  shall  be  independent  of  the 
control  of  any  one  group. 

REORGANIZING  CHARITIES 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

ON  March  20,  six  weeks  after  the 
public  meeting  at  which  the»Phila- 
delphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
with  only  enough  money  in  sight  to  go 
on  for  two  weeks  more,  placed  its  finan- 
cial situation  before  the  social  workers 
and  the  charitable  public  of  the  city 
[see  the  SURVEY  for  February  15], 
another  meeting  was  held  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  earlier  occasion. 

The  committee  of  representative  citi- 
zens, consisting  of  John  Hampton 
Barnes,  chairman,  Morris  L.  Clothier, 
Thomas  J.  Garland,  George  L.  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  J.  R.  McAllister,  John  S. 
Newbold,  Arthur  W.  Sewall,  and  Charl- 
ton  Yarnall,  had  held  eight  meetings 
and  had  "  been  informed  by  statements 
made  to  it,  by  communications  received 
by  it,  by  an  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  society,  and  by  the  consideration 
of  the  reports  made  by  other  organiza- 
tions." Its  report  included  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  the  S.O.C.,  a  table  show- 
ing the  increase  in  its  budget  in  the 
last  six  years  and  its  present  require- 
ments, and  a  brief  statement  about  eight 
other  organizations  of  Philadelphia 
which  do  work  with  families,  with  the 
conclusion  that  "  each  of  these  agencies 
has  its  separate  and  defined  function, 
there  is  little  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion in  them,  all  use  the  Registration 
Bureau  whereby  one  agency  is  able  to 
learn  whether  another  agency  is  help- 
ing a  family  which  has  been  reported  to 
it."  The  movement  for  financial  fed- 
eration of  the  charities  of  the  city  was 
referred  to  in  the  following  paragraph: 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
movement  by  the  social  agencies  of  the  city 
for  joint  action  in  the  raising  of  funds  and 
in  the  further  development  of  cooperation 


A    TYPICAL    SECTION    OF    GROUP    HOUSES 

Adapted   from    plan    for    Ridley    Park,    Pa.,    by    John    Nolen 

THE   GROUP   HOUSE 

ITS   ADVANTAGES  AND   POSSIBILITIES 

By  JOHN  NOLEN 

Town  and  City  Planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1.  The  new  standards  of  the  federal  government  make  the  group  house  a  more 
desirable  solution  of  the  housing  problem  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  required  space  between  houses  has  been  increased  to  20  feet. 

b.  The  higher  sanitary  standards  for  public  utilities  have  increased  the  cost 
per  front  foot  to  perhaps  $50. 

c.  There  is  an  increased  use  of  permanent  materials  for  the  exterior  walls. 

d.  The   requirement  that  row  or  group  houses  shall  not  be  more  than  two 
rooms  deep  has  removed  one   of  the  principal   objections   and   has  made  the 
group  house  a  much  more  acceptable  type. 

e.  The  skill  of  architects  in  design  has  made  the  group  house  fully  as  at- 
tractive, if  not  more  attractive,  from  the  point  of  view  of  appearance  than  the 
small  detached  or  even  semi-detached  single  family  house. 

2.  The  group  house   involves   a  solution  of  the   alley  problem.     What  are  the 
alternatives? 

a.  To  lay  out  a  regular  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  lot,  which  under  the  new 
government  standards  must  be  public  and  at  least  12  feet  wide. 

b.  To  ignore  the  necessity  for  service  arrangements  altogether  and  trust  to 
the  householder  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  somehow. 

c.  To  provide  some  suitable  passage  from  the  front  street  through  or  under 
every  house,  or  between   every  two   houses.     This  method   has  been   worked 
out  skillfully  in  recent  housing  developments  of  the  government. 

3.  The  problem  of  individual  ownership  of  the  group  house  remains.     Consider- 
ation should  be  given  to: 

a.  The  influence  of  custom  or  prejudice  in  this  matter. 

b.  The  objections  on  the  part  of  many  individuals  to  the  ownership  of  a 
part  of  a  building. 

c.  A  widespread  American  notion  that  the  detached,  free  standing  house  is 
the  only  proper  house  for  an  American. 


in  social  work.  In  the  autumn  thirty-one 
different  organizations  agreed  to  enter  a  joint 
drive  for  funds.  The  Philadelphia  Council 
of  National  Defense  therefore  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  help  bring  about  feder- 
ation in  social  work.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, has  not  advanced  beyond  that  point. 

With  reference  to  the  S.O.C.  the 
committee  expressed  the  following 
opinion : 

1.  The -work  of  the  society  is  essential  to 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  community. 

2.  The  work  is  done  by  trained,   experi- 
enced, and  sympathetic  workers. 

3.  Its   administration   is  economically  con- 
ducted and  the  funds  wisely  applied. 

4.  The    name    of    the    society    should    be 
changed   to   one   more    accurately   expressing 
its   activities. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations 
and  deliberations  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that 

1.  The  work  of  the  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  be  permanently  established. 

2.  Pending  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  a  plan  directed  to  this  end  a  fund  of 
at   least   $150,000   be    raised   to  continue   the 
work. 


3.  An    organization    with    a    new    name 
be  established.     The  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity    should    adopt    the    new    name    and 
other    organizations    be    merged    or    allied 
with   it  or,   a   new  charter  having  been  ob- 
tained,   the    Society   for   Organizing    Charity 
and  other  organizations  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  new  organization   and  allied  with  it. 

4.  The    Society    for    Organizing    Charity 
or  the  new  agency  should  have  a  council  and 
an  executive  committee.     The  council  should 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
business  and  social  groups  of  the  community, 
it  should   deal   with  the   general   policies   of 
the  society,   arrange  for  financing  the  work, 
and  give  publicity  to  its  activities.     The  ex- 
ecutive   committee    should    be    composed    of 
active  workers  and  should  supervise  the  de- 
tails of  the  work,   visit   the  central   and  the 
district  offices,  and  generally  direct  the  work 
through  the  offices. 

5.  Upon  the  approval  of  this  report,  the 
committee  be  directed    to    appoint    a    coun- 
cil,   which    shall    thereupon    undertake    the 
provision  of  the   fund   necessary  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  society,   and   shall   take  all 
steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  this  report,  thereupon  the  com- 
mittee be  discharged. 

Two  things  are  clear:  that  the  work 
of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity 
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must  go  on ;  and  that  its  name  must 
pass  into  history.  Just  what  is  intended 
by  paragraph  3  is  not  so  plain.  Possibly 
it  means  different  things,  concretely,  to 
different  members  of  the  committee; 
representing  a  common  feeling  that  there 
should  be  closer  affiliation  among  the 
agencies  doing  similar  work,  but  prob- 
ably varying  ideas  as  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  affiliation,  as  to  which  agen- 
cies should  be  allied,  and  as  to  whether 
the  S.O.C.  with  a  new  name  should 
be  the  coordinating  medium,  or  a  new 
organization  which  would  coordinate 
the  S.O.C.  together  with  other  agen- 
cies. At  any  rate,  it  seems  evident  that, 
in  addition  to  what  one  of  the  news- 
papers calls  the  "  rejuvenation  of  the 
central  depositary,"  discussion  is  being 
directed  toward  more  general  questions 
of  the  organization  of  the  charitable 
activities  of  the  city. 

The  committee's  report  was  approved. 
The  council  therein  provided  for  will 
be  organized  without  delay  and  the 
campaign  for  raising  $150,000  will  be 
launched.  Developments  in  the  plans 
for  organization  may  be  expected,  and 
they  will  be  followed  with  interest,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia,  but  also  in  other 
cities  where  the  social  agencies  are  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  reconstruction 
spirit.  L.  B. 

A   MONTH'S   RECORD   OF 
SERVICE 

THE  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago,  organized  to  safeguard 
the  city's  children,  publishes  a  little  fold- 
er listing  interesting  items  of  each 
month's  work.  The  January  bulletin, 
of  which  eight  thousand  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, reads  as  follows: 

3,500  copies  of  the  annual  report  printed. 

468  complaints  received  during  January,  a 
\2l/2  per  cent  increase  over  last  January. 

Survev  made  of  39  police  and  detention 
stations  to  learn  if  children  were  being  de- 
tained. At  one  station  young  children  and 
notorious  women  offenders  were  said  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  room.  Situation  taken  up 
with  the  chief  of  police. 

Investigated  30  cases  of  school  children  il- 
legally soliciting  funds  on  tag  days.  Matter 
reported  to  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
stated  that  instructions  regarding  law  would 
be  sent  all  school  principals. 

Made  study  of  25  fortune  tellers  who  ope- 
rated in  violation  of  the  law,  in  some  of 
whose  "  parlors  "  children  were  found.  Re- 
ports rendered  chief  of  police,  city  prose- 
cutor and  state's  attorney.  Two  cases  pend- 
ing in  court.  Campaign  against  fortune 
tellers  instituted  by  police  department. 

Twenty-five  cabarets,  saloons  and  ques- 
tionable hotels  on  North  Clark  street,  where 
children  were  involved,  investigated.  Co- 
operation to  remedy  conditions  secured  from 
city  prosecutor,  2nd  deputy  of  police  and 
Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Scores  of  street  beggars  who  illegally  plied 
their  trade  and  whose  actions  were  detri- 
mental to  children,  were  observed.  Accounts 
of  these  cases  were  forwarded  municipal 
authorities. 

The  annual  epidemic  of  dealers  selling 
cap  pistols  to  children  was  taken  up  and  a 


g.-neral  order  to  commanding  officers  was  is- 
sued by  the  chief  of  police  to  break  up  the 
practice. 

A  year-old  baby  girl  needing  medical  care 
was  removed  from  a  house  of  prostitution 
and  taken  to  a  hospital,  later  to  be  placed  in 
a  good  home. 

The  case  of  a  loop  physician  who  made 
indecent  proposals  to  young  girls  applying 
for  positions  was  taken  before  the  state 
board  and  his  license  revoked. 

The  association  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Department  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion investigated  boys'  gangs,  the  members 
of  which  were  alleged  to  have  murdered 
their  nine-year-old  companion.  As  a  result, 
recommendations  were  made  looking  to  a 
more  adequate  recreational  program,  a  more 
effective  system  of  men'al  examinations,,  and 
an  improvement  in  living  conditions. 

A  disorderly  boys'  club,  sponsored  by  a 
west  side  politician,  was  broken  up,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  boys  themselves  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  new  club  which 
would  meet  at  a  social  settlement. 

An  intoxicated  man,  who  annoyed  an  11- 
year-old  girl,  was  taken  into  court  and  fined 
$5  and  costs.  The  girl's  mother  was  in  the 
hospital  and  her  father  was  employed,  leav- 
ing the  children  unprotected.  Suitable  care 
was  secured  for  them  until  the  mother  was 
able  to  return. 

A  guard  on  the  "L"  road  who  made  im- 
proper suggestions  to  a  young  girl  was  re- 
ported to  the  company  and  removed  from 
his  position. 

Two  saloonkeepers  who  sold  whiskey  and 
beer  to  10-year-old  boys,  were  each  fined  $20 
and  costs.  Prosecution  of  another  saloon- 
keeper cost  the  offender  $100.  Four  parents 
who  sent  girls  as  young  as  7  years  to  the 
saloon  for  liquor  were  convicted  and  placed 
on  adult  probation. 

One  man  was  arrested  for  non-support 
and  abuse  of  his  wife  and  four  children  and 
was  sentenced  to  a  year  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  Another  father  with  five  chil- 
dren was  alcoholic  and  was  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  a  year,  with  the 
recommendation  that  he  be  given  the  drink 


A  "star  boarder"  in  a  family  contributed 
to  the  delinquency  of  young  children  and 
was  fined  $50  and  costs.  The  mother  in  the 
family  was  arrested  on  a  similar  charge  and 
placed  on  probation  for  a  year. 

Proceedings  were  instituted  in  behalf  of 
three  unmarried  mothers  and  support  for  the 
children  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1,650 — the  maximum  amount  per- 
mitted by  the  statute. 

One  man  who  neglected  his  family  was 
taken  into  court  and  ordered  to  pay  $8.00 
per  week  towards  their  support. 

Three  children  from  a  home  where  the 
father  was  intemperate  and  the  mother  in- 
sane, were  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
a  juvenile  protective  officer.  Work  was 
found  for  the  man  and  support  secured  for 
the  children. 

In  one  family  the  father  was  in  France 
and  the  mother  was  intemperate.  The  latter 
was  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction 
for  the  drink  cure.  Upon  her  release  the 
association  reestablished  the  mother  in  a 
new  neighborhood  with  her  children,  and  se- 
cured a  position  for  her  in  which  she  is 
making  good. 

An  unmarried  couple  was  reported  who 
had  lived  together  for  years.  The  man  was 
intemperate  and  abusive.  Two  lodgers  in 
the  home  complicated  the  situation.  A  14- 
year-old  girl  was  out  of  school  and  had  no 
work  certificate.  Court  action  resulted  in 
separating  the  couple  and  compelling  the 
man  to  help  support  the  family.  The  lodgers 
were  evicted,  the  girl  placed  in  school  and 
the  mother  found  suitable  employment. 

A  father  whose  mental  condition  menaced 
his  children  was  brought  to  court,  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  specialist  whose 
instructions  he  is  following,  with  the  result 
that  the  family  situation  is  distinctly  im- 
proved. 

With  the  approval  of  the  association,  a 
wife  deserter  was  released  from  the  House 
of  Correction  on  a  $100  bond,  and  is  now 
giving  his  family  adequate  support. 

Periodic  drinkers  in  two  homes,  involving 
8  children,  were  straightened  out  by  friendly 
contact  of  the  officer,  and  are  now  working 
and  taking  good  care  of  their  families. 


Book  Reviews 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 
By  Durand  Halsey  Van  Doren.  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.  332  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $2.15. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the 
many  new  volumes  on  social  insurance  topics. 
It  is  a  substantial  book  on  an  important  sub- 
ject which  few  people  understand.  Happily 
it  is  not  another  noncommittal  treatise,  and 
the  reviewer  therefore  rejoices  that  it  inciden- 
tally won  for  its  Willams  College  author  the 
David  Ames  Wells  prize  of  $500. 

The  "  whirlwind  "  adoption  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  principle  in  four-fifths 
of  our  states  within  eight  years  is  briefly 
described,  but  most  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  "  the  judicial  attitude,"  the  insurance 
features  and  the  requisites  of  an  adequate 
law.  The  author  concludes  that  an  effective 
and  satisfactory  act  should  be  compulsory 
because  "  simpler,  more  intelligible,  less  ex- 
pensive to  administer,  and  more  just  because 
more  uniform  and  certain."  All  employments 
should  be  covered.  The  scale  of  compensa- 
tion should  be  based  on  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  wages.  The  waiting  period  during 


which  no  compensation  is  paid  immediately 
following  the  injury — on  the  theory  that  this 
is  necessary  to  discourage  malingering  as  well 
as  to  relieve  the  administration  of  the  burden 
and  confusion  of  payments  for  trifling  in- 
juries— should  be  reduced  to  three  days.  Ad- 
ministration should  be  by  a  special  board 
and  not  by  the  courts. 

On  these  points  most  careful  students  of 
American  workmen's  compensation  experience 
will  not  seriously  disagree.  But  surely  it  was 
an  oversight  for  the  author  to  omit  in  this 
connection  all  mention  of  necessary  medical 
care  which  is  perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  total 
value  of  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  also  if  in  ad- 
dition to  presenting  a  special  chapter  on 
Attitude  of  Labor  the  author  had  in- 
cluded similar  treatment  of  the  attitude  of 
physicians  and  employers. 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  this 
valuable  book  is  the  critical  discussion  of  the 
method  of  insurance  best  adapted  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  accident  compensation.  Social 
workers  and  others  who  read  the  volume  will 
appreciate  the  author's  conclusions  regarding 
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"  the  venomous  strictures  of  outraged  private 
insurance  "  because  of  the  refusal  to  tolerate 
the  domination  of  "  the  great  public  field  of 
compensation  insurance  by  organizations  hav- 
ing a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  high  premium  rates  and  the  disallowance 
of  claims."  The  author  concludes  that  "  in 
actual  operation  state  insurance  has  given  the 
lie  to  those  who  accused  the  theory  of  fatuity, 
and  its  administrators'  of  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency." Moreover,  "  when  the  obligation 
to  insure  is  compulsory  on  all  employers,  there 
is  no  economic  justification  whatever  for  the 
solicitation  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the 
competitive  system."  The  final  sentence  of 
the  book  gives  the  author's  firm  conviction 
that  "  the  American  states,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  driven  or  persuaded  to  adopt  com- 
pulsory state  insurance  laws  as  the  only  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  of  compensa- 
Son  to  injured  workmen." 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS. 

THE     MAYOR'S     COMMITTEE     ON     NATIONAL 

DEFENCE 

Hall  of  Records,  City  of  New  York.     327 

pp. ;  illustrated.     Free  distribution. 

One  picks  up  this  large  volume  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense 
and  is  impressed  with  the  splendid 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  binding  and 
bookmaking;  an  examination  of  the  contents, 
however,  shows  a  different  standard  within. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  divided 
among  twenty-five  committees  and  ten  bu- 
reaus, the  committees  to  investigate  condi- 
tions and  the  bureaus  to  carry  out  the  work. 
Why  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  two  di- 
visions and  the  exact  distinction  between 
them  is  not  explained.  There  are  such  sub- 
divisions as  law,  civics,  labor,  commerce, 
etc.,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  some  of 
them  could  be  advantageously  combined  to 
simplify  the  machinery.  Apparently  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  overlapping,  for  one  finds  the 
same  thing  described  in  different  places. 

The  description  of  the  work  is  rather  a 
theoretical  analysis  of  what  should  and 
could  be  done  in  the  future  than  an  actual 
report  of  concrete  results  obtained  in  the  past. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
the  Independence  Day  Pageant  parade 
stands  out  as  the  only  big  achievement  of 
the  committee  as  a  whole.  There  are  occa- 
sional gems  of  wisdom  such  as  this:  "The 
attitude  of  the  committee  is  one  of  sympathy 
towards  every  just  demand  of  labor,  and 
consequently  its  aim  is  to  foster  a  patriotic 
attitude  of  labor  towards  the  true  interests 
of  capital." 

G.  L.  E. 

LA  NATALITE,  SES  Lois  ECONOMIQUES  ET  PSY- 

CHOLOGIQUES 

By  Gaston    Kageot.      Ernest    Flammarion, 

Paris.     300pp.     Paper  bound.  Price  $1.10  ; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.16. 

This  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  the  birth-rate  based  primarily  upon 
conditions  in  France  but  supplemented  by 
many  references  to  other  countries,  with  short 
sketches  of  similar  phenomena  in  ancient 
civilizations. 

The  author  believes  that  fluctuations  in  the 
birth-rate  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  country,  for  these 
changes  are  but  indications  of  the  level  of 
social  welfare.  The  marriage  rate  is  ade- 
quate but  the  marriages  are  sterile.  The 
causes  of  this  sterility  are  natural.  The  fall 
of  the  birth-rate  varies  in  different  parts  of 
France.  The  change  has  been  least  in  those 
communes  least  affected  by  modern  indus- 
trial conditions. 

Many  of  the  author's  comments  are  very 
suggestive.  He  says  that  wealth  has  an  in- 
direct effect  only.  "  Wealth  already  ac- 
quired is  unfavorable  to  the  birth-rate,  but 


wealth  which  may  be  acquired  is  favorable." 
That  is,  the  struggle  to  acquire  is  beneficial. 
Capitalized  wealth  and  misery  are  alike  un- 
favorable. Changes  in  the  birth-rate  are  due 
to  changes  in  social  ideals.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  largely  psychological.  The  family 
today  is  not  adapted  to  its  environment  and 
does  not  function  as  it  should,  hence  the  fall 
in  number  of  births. 

Having  outlined  this  general  position  the 
author  proceeds  to  indicate  the  effects  of  de- 
mocracy upon  the  family  and  to  show  the 
various  influences  which  have  had  harmful 
results.  He  finds  the  solution  not  in  sermons 
or  resolutions  but  in  the  changing  of  condi- 
tions of  life  and  labor  which  will  make  chil- 
dren assets  rather  than  liabilities.  He  feels 
very  hopeful  for  the  future  in  France,  for  he 
thinks  that  the  war  has  shown  the  way  out 
by  the  emphasis  it  put  on  woman's  work. 
Now  the  movement  is  started  and  women  are 
getting  a  vision  of  a  productive  life,  and 
will  desire  to  share  in  production,  her  possi- 
bilities are  present.  No  Ionger_wJII  woman 
be  sought  for  what  wealth  her  dowry  offers 
but  rather  because  she  brings  to  her  husband 
the  promise  of  cooperation  in  production.  In 
the  family  thus  reconstituted  children  will 
come  again  into  their  own.  They  will  be 
welcomed,  and  the  position  of  the  head  of 
the  family  will  again  be  one  of  dignity. 
Then  the  birth-rate  will  rise  again  to 
normal. 

While  the  author  is  often  rather  superfi- 
cial he  is  always  interesting,  and  his  sugges- 
tions are  worthy  of  consideration. 

CARL  KELSEV. 

MEXICO  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

By  E.  D.  Trowbridge.    Macmillan  Co.  282 

pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

At  last  we  have  a  reasonably  sane  and 
fair  book  on  Mexico.  It  is  probaWe  that 
never  in  history  was  so  much  miscellaneous 
misinformation  circulated  concerning  any 
country  as  has  during  the  last  six  years  been 
put  before  the  American  people  in  regard 
to  our  nearest  neighbor.  The  influences  that 
in  1913  were  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of 
Huerta,  who  had  betrayed  and  murdered  his 
chief,  President  Madero,  have  continued  so 
active  and  so  persistent,  and  the  ignorance  of 
real  conditions  in  Mexico  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  our  country  has  been  so  general 
and  so  dense,  that  it  had  begun  to  look  as 
though  we  should  never  again  see  the  affairs 
of  that  country  treated  in  a  fair  and  per- 
spicacious manner. 

Magazine  and  newspaper  articles  were 
usually  the  work  of  hasty  young  men  who  in 
ignorance  of  the  country's  language,  history 
and  traditions  had  to  depend  on  superficial 
impressions  and  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
usually  their  own  countrymen  and  often  as 
ignorant  as  themselves  or  deeply  prejudiced. 
Their  work  has  been,  as  a  result,  for  the 
most  part  quite  beneath  notice  except  as 
serving  still  further  to  befog  and  baffle  the 
public  mind. 

The  author  of  this  book  goes  about  the 
matter  in  another  way.  He  has  spent  suffi- 
cient time  in  Mexico  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  and  to  get  a  personal 
impression  o|  the  people.  Of  the  events  of 
the  last  th'ree  years,  especially,  his  knowl- 
edge is  manifestly  intimate.  He  preserves, 
moreover,  a  judicial  if  sympathetic  attitude 
and  has  no  axe  to  grind. 

The  book  begins  with  a  rapid  summary  of 
Mexican  history.  This  is  based  on  good  au- 
thorities, notably  on  the  Historia  de  Mexico 
of  Don  Luis  Perez  Verdia.  It  is  wanting  in 
perspective  and  in  analytical  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  events,  but  in  the  main  is  at  least 
not  misleading.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  years  1911 
to  1916.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  who 
has  written  on  Mexico  has  so  well  analyzed 
the  Diaz  regime  or  so  clearly  set  forth  the 


conditions  to  which  it  led.  Another  peculiar- 
ly excellent  piece  of  work  is  his  delineation 
of  the  humbler  type  of  Mexicans,  their  vir- 
tues and  their  failings,  found  in  the  closing 
chapter  of  the  book. 

Longer  residence  in  the  country  would 
have  kept  him  from  so  fully  identifying  the 
laborer  or  peon  with  the  Indian.  And  his 
estimate  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  as  of  pure  Indian  blood  is  far 
too  high.  That  is  about  the  correct  figure 
for  the  mestizos  or  mixed  bloods.  Except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  isolated  tribes  it  should  be 
understood  that  Indians  as  such  are  in  no 
way  segregated  or  distinguished  in  Mexican 
life.  The  country  has  no  race  problem. 

The  author  employs  Spanish  phrases  with 
much  restraint.  Their  use  is  a  favorite  de- 
vice of  the  amateur  who,  if  he  does  not  him- 
self get  them  wrong,  is  ably  abetted  by  the 
American  printers  and  proof  readers.  He 
cannot  avoid  a  good  many  proper  names,  of 
course,  and  many  of  these  meet  the  usual 
fate.  Why  is  it  that  bad  French  or  bad 
Latin  would  be  considered  a  reflection  on  a 
reputable  printing  house,  whereas  Spanish  is 
everybody's  victim?  Even  Macmillan  puts 
out  a  book  like  this  with  the  Spanish  words 
minus  their  proper  accents  as  well  as  often 
misspelled. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  historical 
slips  that  future  editions  should  remedy.  One 
very  stubborn  error  is  still  further  propa- 
gated, namely  that  Porfirio  Diaz  was  "of 
pure  Indian  blood."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
had  but  a  slight  infusion,  an  eighth  or  less, 
of  which  however  he  was  quite  proud  as  are 
all  Mexicans.  He  was  not  an  Indian  in  type 
but  a  genuine  Spanish  conquistador,  a  rever- 
sion to  the  days  of  Hernan  Cortes  and  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro. 

The  book  is  roughly  chronological  in  its 
order  but  otherwise  rather  loosely  put  to- 
gether. Its  temper  is  fair  and  sympathetic, 
and  it  is  written  in  an  easy  if  at  times  care- 
less style.  Its  total  effect  should  be  to  serye 
as  a  welcome  antidote  for  the  newspaper 
slush  with  which  for  years  now  Hearst  and 
others  have  inundated  this  country. 

G.  B.  WINTON. 

THE  YOUNG  WAGE-EARNER 

Essays  and  reports  edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Uplands  Associ- 
ation. Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd.,  London. 
211  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.60. 

The  backbone  of  this  somewhat  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  data  and  opinions  on 
the  education  of  working  boys  and  girls  is  a 
carefully  drawn  up  statement  of  the  Uplands 
Association  on  part-time  education.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  made  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  by  the  passage  of  the 
English  education  act  last  year  which  makes 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  compul- 
sory for  all  young  persons  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  most  of  those  under 
eighteen. 

The  statement  lays  emphasis  on  the 
changed  mental  outlook  of  adolescents  as 
compared  with  school  children  and  on  the 
need  for  more  than  casual  interest  in  the  in- 
dividual youth  and  girl  who,  they  suggest, 
should  be  put  under  the  care  of  a  super- 
visor or  tutor.  Professor  Findlay  brings  out 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  public  interest  in  clubs, 
boy  scouts,  and  various  religious  organiza- 
tions, only  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  young 
people  under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  in  any 
kind  of  voluntary  organization.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  officers  of  juvenile  labor  ex- 
changes may  well  become  the  supervisors 
asked  for. 

Other  demands  are  for  reorganization  of 
the  two  upper  standards  of  the  public  school 
to  fit  in  with  the  part-time  instruction  scheme 
that  is  to  follow  them;  for  a  technical  in- 
struction not  primarily  intended  to  increase 
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the  immediate  wage-earning  capacity  of  the 
youth,  "  but  to  enable  him  to  find  in  his  oc- 
cupation something  more  than  wages;"  for  a 
suitable  choice  of  teachers. 

Prof.  James  Shelley  contributes  an  essay 
on  the  mentality  of  the  young  working  girl 
and  the  decreasing  influence  of  the  home 
upon  her  outlook.  Another  article  on  the 
working  girl  is  by  the  women's  employment 
manager  of  a  large  manufacturing  company 
who  gives  some  valuable  hints  from  her  own 
experience  on  the  kind  of  educational  in- 
fluence that  can  and  should  be  provided  in 
the  factory. 

The  contributions  of  Professor  Findlay 
himself  are,  as  always,  idealistic,  optimistic 
and  full  of  practical  wisdom.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  gather  from  this  little  volume  that 
there  is  in  England  a  growing  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  of  those  interested 
in  youth  from  the  angles  of  education,  of  the 
job,  and  of  moral  guidance.  If  the  task  of 
getting  the  young  people  of  England  to 
school  under  the  new  act  is  tackled  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Uplands  Association  splendid 
achievements  may  be  expected  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  B.  L. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LABOR 

By  William  Riley  Halstead.  Abingdon 
Press.  107  pp.  Price  $  .50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $  .56. 

The  sub-title,  A  Monograph  in  Folk  Phil- 
osophy, applied  to  this  book  has  no  meaning 
at  all.  The  philosophy  is  entirely  the  au- 
thor's, and  his  discussion  ranges  over  too 
many  subjects  to  have  the  definiteness  of 
presentation  one  expects  in  a  monograph. 
However,  it  is  a  well-written  and  in  spots 
original  and  entertaining  account  of  what 
the  author  thinks  about  labor's  demands,  so- 
cialism, community  lif<:,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things. 

The  first  chapter  is  the  best.  It  insists  that 
the  community  has  a  right  in  disputes  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  and  plays  havoc 
with  current  crude  variations  on  the  theme 
of  the  producer's  right  to  the  whole  product 
of  labor.  As  he  goes  on,  however,  the  au- 
thor gets  hmself  drawn  into  waters  that  are 
obviously  too  deep  for  him  and  betrays,  all 
his  good  intentions  notwithstanding,  temper- 
amental learnings  which  are  decidedly  anti- 
Social.  For  instance,  when  he  defends  our 
tremendous  inequalities  in  labor  remunera- 
tion and  standards  of  life  by  saying  that 
"  there  can  be  no  social  arrangement  made 
to  relieve  incapacity  and  lack  of  wit  from 
the  distress  of  itself"  or  expresses  his  belief 
that  "  the  cry  of  the  honest  poor  must  always 
be  heard "  and  that  attempts  to  eliminate 
that  class  "will  finally  eliminate  the  fit,"  he 
certainly  swims  against  the  stream  of  current 
social  thought. 

He  is  badly  informed  if  he  blames  the 
taste  of  the  masses  and  exonerates  capital 
from  blame  for  the  depletion  of  the  country- 
side and  the  congestion  of  cities;  and  he  is 
altogether  medieval  in  his  demand  of  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  surrender  of  indi- 
vidual conscience  to  state  authority — sur- 
render of  the  minority  to  the  will  of  the 
majority — as  the  principal  element  in  good 
citizenship.  That  there  may  be  any  justifi- 
cation for  class  loyalty  he  does  not  allow; 
and  the  power  of  coercion  in  law  enforce- 
ment is  the  only  means  of  maintaining  a 
stable  social  life  :nown  to  him.  B.  L. 

A  BULWARK  AGAINST  GERMANY 

By  Bogumil  Vosnjak.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.     283  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.65. 

This  is  a  book  of  the  greatest  timeliness 
since  it  presents,  as  does  nothing  else  in 
print  in  English,  the  Jugoslav  side  of  the 
conditions  leading  to  the  present  disagree- 
ment with  Italy  in  the  territory  of  occupa- 
tion in  Austria.  For  that  reason  it  should 


have  the  widest  reading  and  publicity.  The 
author,  lately  from  the  University  of  Zagreb 
(Agram),  introduces  to  the  American  public 
a  race  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  un- 
der-dog  in  a  losing  fight  with  Germany  and 
which  yet  has  never  ceased  to  contest  every 
inch  yielded.  This  "  bulwark  against  Ger- 
many "  is  the  Slovene  race,  the  most  west- 
ern branch  of  the  Jugoslavs. 

Conquered  first  by  Charlemagne,  crowded 
little  by  little  from  their  ancient  lands  and 
losing  bit  by  bit  their  guaranteed  political 
rights,  they  have  nevertheless  continued  the 
unequal  contest  for  the  preservation  of  their 
national  traditions  and  political  integrity. 
The  democratic  nature  of  their  traditions  is 
well  brought  out  by  the  author,  particularly 
in  the  charming  "  chapter  from  the  old 
Slovanian  democracy." 

He  also  shows  how  the  location  of  the 
Slovenes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  has 
given  them  great  strategic  importance.  They 
have  served  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  German 
expansion  across  Europe  from  north  to 
south,  and  they  hold  also  a  position  of  first 
importance  in  serving  as  a  bridge  from 
Western  to  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  although  they  number  only  a 
million  and  a  half,  their  importance  to  the 
Jugoslav  state  is  fully  realized  by  Serbs  and 
Croats. 

Their  history,  their  political  institutions, 
their  social  conditions  and  their  cultural 
heritage  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Vosnjak  with 
moderation  and  with  an  excellent  sense  of 
proportions  and  values. 

The  makeup  of  the  book  is  good ;  it  con- 
tains the  Jugoslav  Committee's  official  map 
of  Jugoslav  territory,  and  it  is  enlarged  and 
in  part  rewritten  since  the  London  edition. 
ELEANOR  E.  LEDBETTER. 

A  METHODIST  CHURCH  AND  ITS  WORK 

By  Worth  M.  Tippy  and   Paul   B.   Kern. 

Methodist  Book  Concern.     157  pp.     Price 

$  .60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $  .66. 

For  readers  of  the  SURVEY  the  meat  of  this 
little  volume  may  be  found  in  two  or  three 
chapters  by  Dr.  Tippy,  formerly  of  the  Ep- 
<vorth  Memorial  Church  in  Cleveland  and 
now  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Calling  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the 
fact  that  Wesley's  own  inspiration  was  large- 
ly social — "  His  preeminence  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  saw  social  service  as  a  part  of  re- 
ligion and  made  it  such  in  his  labors.  He 
was  easily  the  greatest  social  worker  of  his 
time,  not  even  excepting  Wilberforce — "  Dr. 
Tippy  reinvokes  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism  as  vital  for  the  congregation  of 
his  church  today,  whose  object  should  be 
not  only  love  of  God  but  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor, involving  the  ultimate  redemption  of 
society  and  the  adoption  of  ways  and  means 
to  this  end. 

This  means  immediate  cooperation  be- 
tween the  local  congregation  and  community 
social  agencies,  in  which  direction  the  author 
did  some  notable  work  when  he  was  in 
Cleveland.  He  emphasizes  the  need  of  be- 
ginning, as  Christ  began,  with  "  ministries  of 
kindness.  By  ministries  of  kindness  one 
means  such  activities  as  provision  for  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  and  poverty,  work  for  the 
unemployed,  the  defence  and  care  of 
neglected  children,  thoughtful  ways  of  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  the  sick,  aged, 
and  shut-in." 

He  sees  the  local  church  also  as  a  com- 
munity center,  serving  purposes  of  recrea- 
tion, study,  and  common  work.  "  Churches 
will  be  open  every  day  and  evening  in  the 
week  and  used  to  capacity.  Is  it  not  a  waste 
of  capital  to  make  imperfect  use  of  church 
buildings?  In  the  future  we  shall  build 
churches  that  are  better  adapted  for  every- 
day purposes." 

But  social  service  which  stops  short  with 


the  community  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  world  or  of  Christianity.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  Christian  society  should  be  the  aboli- 
tion of  "  ignorance,  poverty,  national  hatred, 
extremes  of  need  and  luxury,  war  and  arma- 
ments, alcholism,  class  struggles,  infectious 
diseases,  the  evil  of  burdensome  toil,  what  is 
known  as  industrial  slavery," — though  he 
does  not  stress  as  much  as  one  might  wish 
the  fundamental  need  of  thoroughgoing 
economic  justice  and  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion. The  other  chapters  of  the  book  have 
less  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

F.  M.  CROUCH. 

THE  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  EXECUTIVE 

By  Russell  McCulloch  Story.  University 
of  Illlinois  Studies  in  Social  Sciences,  Univ. 
of  111.,  Urbana.  231  pp.  Price  $1.25 
paper  bound;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.35. 
This  monograph,  apparently  a  doctor's 
thesis,  contains  a  vast  amount  of  definite, 
comparative  information  regarding  the 
powers  and  practices  of  the  American  mayor 
under  these  heads:  Historical  development; 
constitutional  and  charter  powers;  adminis- 
tration; legislation;  politics;  personality; 
the  mayor's  commissioners  and  city  manager. 
Judged  as  a  doctor's  thesis,  it  is  a  product 
of  high  quality.  Judged  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  helpfulness  to  charter  committees,  its 
content  is  far  more  valuable  than  its  sales- 
manship— i.  e.,  it  is  too  hard  to  use  it  in 
answering  the  questions  which  a  charter  re- 
vision commission  or  an  editorial  writer 
wishes  to  answer.  Trie  information  is  there, 
but  unfortunately  the  only  one  who  knows 
exactly  what  is  there  and  what  it  is  worth 
has  not  summarized  it  in  comparative  shape. 
Readers  who  know  the  value  of  different 
provisions  will  find  it  extremely  helpful  for 
its  reminders  and  its  definite  references. 
Readers  who  do  not  know  will  obtain  too 
little  light  for  interest  or  for  use.  For  ex- 
ample, the  significant  "  mayor's  eye,"  or  com- 
missioner of  accounts  in  New  York  city,  is 
disposed  of  with  five  lines  in  the  conclusion: 
"  It  has  proven  a  most  effective  instrument 
for  aiding  the  mayor  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
good  government."  No  specific  instance  is 
given.  Many  mayors  who  have  only  a  secre- 
tary will  feel  that  they  have  a  mayor's  eye. 
The  reference  to  a  pamphlet  does  not  indi- 
cate where  the  detailed  information  might  be 
found.  Numerous  other  similar  cases  occur. 
The  comments  upon  public  men  and  upon 
mayoralties  indicate  a  remoteness  from  ac- 
tual events  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
doctor's  thesis  and  which  suggests  the  de- 
sirability of  having  these  dissertations  re- 
viewed by  men  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  before 
they  go  to  press.  For  example,  in  speaking 
of  the  short  term  of  mayors  the  author  at- 
tributes the  failure  of  reform  mayors  to  be 
reelected  to  "  the  principle  of  rotation  in 
office."  This  is  qualified  by  the  reminder 
that  "  municipal  executives  in  this  country 
have  been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  busy 
citizenship  and  quite  often  feel  impelled  to 
give  up  their  public  duties  after  a  few  years 
in  order  to  attend  to  their  own  business  in- 
terests. ...  In  other  cases  men  tire  of  the 
struggle  which  the  mayoralty  involves  and 
retire  to  private  life  at  the  first  opportunity." 
Had  these  comments  been  reviewed  by 
men  intimately  familiar  with  the  collapse  of 
mayoralties,  the  important  further  cause 
would  have  been  given  that  mayor  after 
mayor  has  signally  failed  to  keep  his 
pledges,  and  that  the  public  would  rather 
take  a  gambling  chance  on  a  new  man  who 
has  never  broken  a  pledge  than  on  a  old  man 
who  has  broken  several. 

Similarly,  in  the  chapter  on  the  personality 
of  the  mayor  the  author  pays  the  penalty  for 
trying  to  estimate  public  leaders  and  service 
from  a  partisan  testimony.  The  practical 
man  would  have  told  the  author  that  Mayor 
Blankenberg  was  not  voted  out  of  office  be- 
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cause  he  lacked  "  a  keen  perception  of  public 
opinion  in  all  its  fluctuations  and  eccentrici- 
ties," etc.,  but  because  inside  and  outside  of 
his  administration,  Philadelphians  failed  to 
let  the  public  know  little  by  little  all  the 
time  what  was  being  done.  For  an  estimate 
of  Mayor  Mitchell  the  practical  man  would 
have  begged  the  author  to  go  to  someone  be- 
sides the  mayor's  personal  friend  and  cham- 
berlain. 

Nowhere  else  in  such  compact  form  can 
the  different  provisions  of  city  manager 
charters  and  commissioner  mayor's  charters 
be  found.  WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN. 


L'AVENIR  DE  LA  FRANCE,  REFORMES  NECESSAIRES 

Edited    by    Maurice    Herbette.      Librairie 

Felix    Alcan.      564    pp.      Price    $2.75;    by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.85. 

Among  the  best  of  the  composite  attempts 
to  forecast  the  course  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion and  to  outline  the  reforms  requisite  to 
future  national  stability  and  progress  is 
this  volume  which  was  published  in  France 
the  year  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Its 
editor  is  Maurice  Herbette,  whom  Ameri- 
cans frequently  had  occasion  to  meet  during 
the  war  at  the  French  foreign  office.  His 
collaborators  include  many  competent  author- 
ities, of  whom  the  author  of  the  chapter  on 
Social  Legislation,  Charles  Gide,  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  here. 

The  general  plan  of  the  volume  is  inter- 
esting. Part  One  deals  with  Organization, 
under  three  headings:  I,  The  Shield;  II,  The 
Motor;  III,  The  Instruments.  By  the 
"  shield "  the  editor  means  diplomacy,  the 
army  and  the  navy.  The  first  of  these  is 
treated  by  M.  Herbette  himself.  He  advo- 
cates opening  the  diplomatic  career  to  free 
competition,  as  has  been  the  practice  in 
France  during  the  past  forty  years,  and  lays 
it  down  that  in  diplomacy  the  sole  measure 
of  service  is  success.  Lt.-Col.  E.  Mayer, 
who  discusses  army  reforms,  warns  his 
readers  that  no  one  can  foretell  the  char- 
acter of  future  wars,  and  that  it  is  for  ex- 
perts and  technicians  to  decide  military 
questions.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  knows 
military  science  because  he  has  worn  a  uni- 
form and  served  in  a  regiment.  As  well 
imagine  that  because  one  has  been  a  passen- 
ger on  a  railway  he  has  become  an  authority 
on  rolling  stock  and  railway  development. 

By  the  "  motor "  the  editor  means  the 
moral  element  in  the  national  life,  govern- 
ment and  parliament.  In  the  first  of  these 
two  M.  Alphand  discusses  such  subjects  as 
depopulation,  moral  renovation  and  the  re- 
ligious question,  recalling  with  apparent  ap- 
proval Rousseau's  dictum  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  under  which  population  in- 
creases the  most.  The  Third  Republic  has 
failed  to  meet  this  test.  The  Fourth  Re- 
public, to  be  born  with  peace,  must  do  bet- 
ter. To  escape  suicide  this  new  republic, 
genuinely  democratic,  must  develop  ideals 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
its  citizens.  Religious,  patriotic  and  social 
ideals  will  all  lead  to  those  heroic  policies 
which  will  be  prompted  by  the  heart  of  the 
French  people  and  directed  by  their  judg- 
ment. 

The  "  instruments  "  of  national  reorgani- 
zation considered  in  the  volume  are  public 
finance,  local  administration,  justice,  educa- 
tion, and  public  relief  and  social  prevention. 
The  subject  of  education  is  treated  com- 
prehensively by  Gustave  Belot;  relief  and 
prevention  by  Hebrard  de  Villeneuve.  The 
latter,  in  summarizing  his  chapter,  symbol- 
izfs  the  state  as  a  father  of  a  family  who 
owns  two  domains.  One  is  situated  in  a  low 
and  unhealthy  region,  where  there  happen 
to  be  old  buildings  large  enough  to  shelter 
the  whole  family.  The  other  is  located  on 
the  heights,  where  the  air  is  good,  the  soil 
productive,  but  there  are  not  enough  build- 
ings and  the  land  has  not  been  brought  under 


cultivation.  You  ask  why,  instead  of  obsti- 
nately remaining  on  the  unproductive  and 
unhealthy  farm,  the  owner  does  not  move 
his  'family  to  the  hills,  where  health  and 
prosperity  await  them.  It  is  only  because 
he  dreads  the  cost  of  installation  and  be- 
cause he  is  kept  down  below  by  inertia  and 
the  tyranny  of  routine.  He  temporizes,  he 
hesitates,  while  poverty  and  illness  become 
more  and  more  menacing.  "  Allans,  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  make  haste  to  move." 

Part  Two  deals  with  credit,  public  works, 
merchant  marine,  customs,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce;  with  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts;  and  with  colonial 
policy.  E.  T  D. 
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Communications 


DOWN  WITH  THE  H.  C.  OF  L. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  purpose  of  the 
plan  we  propose  is  to  guarantee  a  fixed 
profitable  price  to  the  producer,  a  regular 
and  sufficient  profit  to  the  distributor,  and  a 
steady  and  reasonable  price  to  the  consumer. 
Surely  all  the  parties,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  distributor,  would  be  pleased 
with  such  an  arrangement,  and  would  not 
the  honest  distributor  welcome  steady  and 
reasonable  profits? 

The  plan  is  to  appoint  a  commission  with 
power  to  fix  prices  of  all  the  necessities  of 
life  for  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  the 
consumer.  At  the  same  time  another  com- 
mission will  divide  the  population  of  the 
country  into  four  classes,  according  to  in- 
comes; the  first  class  to  consist  of  those 
whose  incomes  are  $10,000  a  year  and  up- 
wards, the  second  class  of  those  whose  in- 
comes are  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year,  the 
third  class  of  those  who  have  from  $1,500 
to  $5,000  a  year,  the  fourth  class  comprising 
those  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $1,500. 

Let  it  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  first 
commission  to  enforce  the  plan  for  making 
prices  low  and  steady.  In  order  to  make 
the  scheme  perfectly  clear,  let  us  take  eggs 
as  an  example.  The  commission  will  estab- 
lish the  price  of  eggs  at  30  cents,  say,  to  the 
consumer,  which  price  shall  be  maintained 
under  all  circumstances.  Whenever,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  price  of  eggs  would  naturally  rise  to  40 
cents,  let  the  price  be  stabilized  at  30  cents, 
but  forbid  people  of  the  fourth  class  to  eat 
them  until  the  lessened  demand  would 
naturally  lower  the  price  to  30  cents.  If,  how- 
ever, the  price  at  any  time  should  naturally 
rise  to  more  than  40  cents,  let  people  of  the 
third  class  also  be  forbidden  to  use  them, 
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maintaining,  however,  the  stabilized  price 
of  30  cents.  If  the  natural  price  would  be 
above  50  cents  per  dozen,  still  maintain  the 
fixed  price  of  30  cents  and  let  people  of  the 
fourth,  third  and  second  classes  be  denied 
them  and  people  of  the  first  class  only  eat 
them,  till  the  normal  price  would  fall  within 
the  range  of  some  of  the  lower  classes. 

There  might  be  an  objection  raised  to  this 
scheme  in  that,  if  all  prices  were  so  fixed, 
and  consumption  so  regulated,  it  would  work 
a  hardship  on  the  less  favored  classes  and 
allow  unlimited  privileges  to  people  whose 
incomes  are  over  $10,000  a  year.  This  is 
very  true,  but  no  greater  hardship  than  the 
present  arrangement  under  which  people  of 
the  less  prosperous  classes  cannot  afford  cer- 
tain commodities  when  prices  are  high.  The 
plan  simply  writes  into  the  common  law 
in  different  form,  our  present  practice  of 
making  the  poor  the  sufferers  when  food  is 
scarce  and  prices  are  high.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of  steadying  the 
profits  of  the  producer  and  the  distributor, 
and  of  providing  a  low  price  all  the  time 
to  the  most  prosperous  classes  and  some  of 
the  time  to  the  middle  classes,  while  it  keeps 
the  poor  from  living  beyond  their  means. 
GEORGE  T.  TOI.SON. 
[Pacific  School  of  Religion] 

Berkeley,   Cal. 

IS  RUSSIA  RURAL? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  review  of  my  book, 
The  Dark  People,  written  by  Professor 
Hourwich,  his  statement  that  Russia  is  not 
an  agricultural  but  preeminently  an  indus- 
trial nation  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  and 
will  be,  I  think,  to  many  others.  In  the 
last  twelve  years  1  have  made  two  trips  to 
Russia  and  have  also  known  many  Russians 
here — men  and  women  of  all  factions.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  the  claim  that  Russia 
is  an  industrial  nation. 

I  am  writing  this  to  you  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  you  will  be  interested  to  go  into 
this  question  further  by  obtaining  the  views 
of  other  men  who  may  also  lay  claim  to 
having  accurate  information.  In  view  of  all 
the  discussion  about  Russia  these  days,  many 
of  us  will  be  interested  to  know  the  truth 
as  to  this  statement.  ERNEST  POOLE. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  definition  of  "  bread- 
winners "  and  "  dependents  "  in  the  reports  of 
the  Russian  census  differ  from  the  American 
classification  in  one  essential  respect:  ac- 
cording to  the  American  classification,  chil- 
dren of  farmers  helping  on  the  farm*  are 
classified  as  "  farm  laborers,  members  of 
family,"  whereas  according  to  the  Russian 
classification  they  are  counted  as  dependents. 
If  all  males  above  the  age  of  15  belonging 
to  this  class  in  Russia  are  added  to  the  class 
of  "  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations," 
the  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  will  be  raised  to  62  per 
cent  of  all  "  persons  engaged  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations." But  among  those  "  dependents  " 
there  were  likewise  quite  a  number  whose 
"  supporters "  were  engaged  partly  in  non- 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  exact  figure  is  not 
reported.  Thus  you  will  see  that,  making 
all  possible  allowances  for  peculiarities  in 
census  definitions,  the  fact  remains  that  at 
least  38  per  cent  of  all  breadwinners  in 
1897  were  engaged  exclusively  in  non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

According  to  the  census  statistics  for  1897 
"70  1-4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
empire  reported  themselves  as  deriving  their 
main  support  from  agriculture  (Releve  Gen- 
eral des  Resultats  du  Degrouillement  des 
Donnees  du  premier  recensement  de  la  popu- 
lation en  1897,  pp.  45-46).  This  includes 
women,  and  children  under  the  working 
age.  Even  thus  30  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  supported  by  non-agricultural  occupa- 


tions, not  10  per  cent  as  Ernest  Poole  was 
told.  But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
large  proportion  of  factory  operatives  are 
single  men  and  single  women;  so  the  per- 
centage of  non-agricultural  workers  must 
be  much  larger. 

Mr.  Poole  has  apparently  obtained  his  in- 
formation from  the  Social-Revolutionists  who 
still  hark  back  to  the  ideas  of  the  "  popu- 
lists "  of  the  60's  and  70's  of  the  past  cen- 
tury— their  leaders,  like  Tchaikovsky,  be- 
long to  that  generation.  Their  theories  were 
built  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Russian 
village  is  still  a  sort  of  a  communistic  or- 
ganization which  can  be  made  the  nucleus 
for  a  communistic  society  in  Russia.  I  have 
dealt  with  that  delusion  a  generation  ago, 
in  my  book  The  Economics  of  the  Russian 
Village  (New  York,  1893). 

The  fact  is  that  even  before  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry  (1861)  large  num- 
bers of  the  peasants  of  Central  Russia  were 
engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits  away 
from  their  villages,  upon  leave  from  their 
masters  to  whom  they  made  money  payments 
(analogous  to  the  French  taille  in  the  pre- 
i evolutionary  days).  Since  1861  there  has 
beei\  a  tremendous  exodus  from  the  rural  to 
the  uiban  districts. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  present 
Russian  dictator's  book  published  in  1899: 
"  The  cities  are  growing  twice  as  fast  as 
the  rest  of  the  population;  from  1863  to  1897, 
the  rural  population  increased  48.5  per  cent, 
and  the  urban  97  per  cent."  (Vladimir  Ilyin 
[Nicholas  Lenine- Vladimir  Ilyitch  Oulian- 
ov] :  The  Development  of  Capitalism  in  Rus- 
sia, pp.  443-444). 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
''rural  estates"  (Bauern-Stande)  according 
to  legal  classification,  were  in  reality  en- 
gaged in  non-agricultural  pursuits,  was  con- 
clusively shown  by  so  many  Russian  econo- 
mists and  statisticians  that  I  should  have  to 
write  a  monograph  if  I  were  to  produce  all 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  the  conclusion 
I  quoted  in  my  review.  I  shall  just  quote 
one  illustration  from  Lenine's  book.  In  the 
district  of  Krasnoufimsk,  province  of  Perm, 
according  to  an  enumeration  made  by  the 
zemstvo  in  1888-91,  the  population  of  the 
mining  section  of  that  district  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  agricultural — 7  per  cent, 
semi-agricultural — 27  per  cent,  non-agricul- 
tural— 66  per  cent.  But  the  "  urban  "  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  district,  according  to  the 
census  of  1897,  was  only  4.7  per  cent.  The 
"  peasant  estate "  in  the  whole  province  of 
Perm  constituted,  according  to  the  census  of 
1897,  95  per  cent  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Poole's  informant  would  quote  that  figure 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  farm  workers! 

There  is  an  abundance  of  absurdity  dished 
out  to  American  readers.  We  read,  e.  g., 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  Russian  people  are 
illiterate — I  often  wonder  why  not  110  per 
cent — whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  that 
part  of  Russia  which  had  a  semblance  of 
local  self-government  (zemstvo)  since  1864, 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion under  the  age  of  50  can  read  and  write. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be 
some  omissions  in  the  census.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  a  few  individuals  here 
and  there  may  have  escaped  the  enumerators. 
But  those  were  only  exceptional  cases.  The 
Russian  peasants  live  in  villages,  not  on 
isolated  homesteads.  In  Russia  there^  has 
been  in  effect  since  1718  the  most  thorough 
system  of  registration  for  fiscal  and  police 
purposes.  Failure  to  produce  a  registra- 
tion card  or  passport  was  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  and  the  law  was 
strictly  enforced.  No  one  could  move  from 
one  apartment  house  to  another  without 
having  his  passport  vised  by  the  police.  The 
landlord  or  janitor  of  the  house  was  liable 
to  fine  for  failure  to  report  the  moving  in 
or  out  of  a  tenant.  In  the  villages,  of 


course,  the  constabulary  knew  personally 
every  inhabitant.  Under  such  a  system  the 
census  returns  for  every  hamlet  had  to  tally 
with  the  register  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
may  have  been  a  few  errors,  or  omissions, 
due  to  inadvertence,  but  they  could  not  :if- 
fect  the  result. 

As  to  occupations,  the  ignorant  or  careless 
enumerator  in  a  rural  district  might  on  gen- 
eral principles  re'turn  every  inhabitant  as  an 
agricultural  worker,  the  presumption  being 
that  a  "  peasant "  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  This  presumption  would  be 
likely  to  swell  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  rather  than 
to  underrate  it.  ISAAC  A.  HOURWICII. 

New  York. 


Jottings 


SINCE  the  investigation  of  Detroit's  work- 
house conditions  and  methods  by  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Research  of  that  city  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  prison  board  to 
improve  both  (see  the  SURVEY  for  August 
24)  the  following  changes  have  been  made, 
according  to  Public  Business,  the  organ  of 
that  bureau:  The  new  board  visits  the  pri- 
son frequently;  an  unsanitary  basement  kit- 
chen has  been  abandoned,  medical  examina- 
tion and  uniforms  have  been  provided  for 
those  handling  food;  a  woman  physician  has 
been  appointed  for  women  inmates;  dental 
care  has  been  arranged  for;  a  "free  hour" 
is  allowed  prisoners  each  day;  the  "silence" 
rule  has  been  modified ;  striking  and  beating 
have  been  eliminated. 


CHILD  welfare  conditions  in  Kentucky,  in- 
cluding education,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  juvenile  courts,  child  labor 
laws  and  administration  and  children's  in- 
stitutes are  being  surveyed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Associ- 
ation, a  branch  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ing social  agencies  of  the  state.  The  work- 
ers, all  of  them  experts  from  the  staff  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  have 
been  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health  or  labor 
inspectors  of  the  state  Department  of  Labor. 

UNDER  the  title  Searchlights  on  Civic  Prob- 
lems, the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Associated  Charities  publishes  a  list  of 
speakers  available  for  Minneapolis  meetings 
on  a  wide  variety  of  social,  health  and  edu- 
cational topics.  It  follows  the  general  lines 
of  a  similar  plan  which  the  Brooklyn  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  inaugurated  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  A  similar  publication,  but  going 
more  widely  into  the  fields  of  government 
and  labor  is  brought  out  by  the  Social  News 
Bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation 
under  the  title,  Social  News. 


BOTH  houses  of  the  Iowa  legislature  have 
passed  unanimously  the  housing  bill  de- 
scribed in  the  SURVEY  for  February  22.  Social 
workers  in  the  state  are  jubilant  in  the  be- 
lief that  this  measure  which  gives  to  the 
state  Board  of  Health  large  powers  of  in- 
terference with  neglectful  local  authorities 
will  go  far  in  the  eradication  of  disease  and 
immorality. 


THE  outstanding  figure  of  Prof.  Isaac  A. 
Loos  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  politi- 
co-economic field  of  the  Middle  West.  For 
many  years  from  his  chair  at  the  state  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  through  his  local  and 
state-wide  citizenship,  lie  has  exerted  a  deep 
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and  pervasive  influence  for  all  that  was 
highest  and  best  in  scholarship  and  patriot- 
ism. He  had  such  a  rare  combination  of 
intellect  and  emotion,  scientific  method  and 
idealistic  vision,  scholarly  standards  and 
patriotic  sentiment,  that  he  impressed  these 
qualities  of  his  own  personality  alike  upon 
a  generation  of  students  and  upon  his  fellow 
citizens  in  Iowa  City  and  throughout  the 
state.  He  was  such  a  whole-souled  man 
withal  and  had  such  a  genius  for  friendship, 
that  he  drew  and  held  to  him  the  hearts 
of  all  who  really  knew  him.  His  release 
from  several  years  of  physical  disability 
registered  the  profound  sense  of  loss  widely 
felt  at  the  withdrawal  of  his  steadying,  in- 
spiring and  unifying  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 

AMELIA  SEARS  leaves  the  civic  director- 
ship of  the  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club 
May  1,  to  return  to  the  service  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent, having  previously  served  as  super- 
tendent  of  one  of  its  most  exacting  districts. 
The  change  is  due  to  her  desire  to  resume 
her  professional  case-work,  for  which  her 
new  position  opens  the  widest  opportunity. 
She  will  continue  to  serve  on  the  commission 
advisory  to  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 


^AUGHAN  MACCAUGHEY,  for  nine 
ears  professor  in  the  college  of  Hawaii  and 

frequent  contributor  of  articles  on  Hawai- 
an  social  and  educational  questions,  has 

en  appointed  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  territory. 


HERE   PREACHED    FOR   OVER   THIRTY   YEARS 
WASHINGTON   GLADDEN 

1882-1918 

THE  bronze  tablet  on  which  these  simple 
words  were  inscribed  was  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  tower  on  the  brownstone  front  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  when  its  people  and  their  fellow 
citizens  commemorated  Dr.  Gladden's  birth- 
day, February  11.  A  neighbor  of  his  has  con- 
tributed $35,000,  which  she  hopes  others  will 
increase  until  the  sum  amounts  to  at  least 
$100,000,  thus  founding  a  Washington  Glad- 
den Memorial  Fund  the  income  of  which 
will  be  available  for  carrying  on  the  social 
application  of  the  common  faith  which  in- 
spired his  whole  ministry  and  citizenship. 
Far  beyond  Columbus,  where  the  last  half 
of  Dr.  Gladden's  great  ministry  was  in- 
vested in  the  service  of  the  whole  land  and 
the  world,  there  will  be  many  who  will  want 
to  supplement  the  city-wide  effort  being 
made  there  to  complete  this  memorial  fund 
for  honoring  and  perpetuating  the  life  work 
of  one  of  America's  foremost  ministers  and 
citizens. 


REVEILLE,  the  quarterly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  has 
stopped  publication.  Under  John  Galswor- 
thy's editorship  it  was  not  only  of  great  lit- 
erary distinction,  containing  contributions  of 
the  ablest  writers  in  England;  but,  according 
to  the  Daily  Express,  it  was  a  financial 
success  and  of  great  help  to  the  cause  it 
served.  It  was  stopped  because  "  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy can  no  longer  submit  to  Jhe  censor- 
ship of  his  work  by  the  officials  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Pensions.  Bureaucratic  interference 
has  killed  it." 


THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  published 
as  a  temperance  paper  since  1865,  comments 
as  follows  on  the  article  by  the  Rev.  Ray- 
mond Calkins  in  the  SURVEY  for  January  11 
on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon:  "Every  good 
feature  of  the  saloon  lias  grown  from  a  de- 
mand. The  demand  will  still  exist  after  the 
saloon  has  passed,  and  it  will  bring  about  its 
own  satisfaction  by  an  entirely  natural 


Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue 
Now  Ready 

This  Catalogue  is  small  but  the  Garments  and  Linens 

shown  have  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  care 
from  our  comprehensive 
stocks. 


Not  only  is  each  illus- 
trated article  up  to  the 
usual  McCutcheon  high 
standard  of  excellence,  but 
there  is  in  each  case  some 
special  reason  for  its  ap- 
pearance— an  unusual  de- 
sign, exceptional  quality 
or  novelty,  an  especially 
moderate  price,  or  per- 
haps it  is  all  of  these 
combined. 


James  McCulcheon  G-  Co. 
Fifth  Avenue —  New  York. 


This  special  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  illustrates 
a  choice  selection  in  the  following  lines: 


Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
Fashionable   New  Neckwear 
Smart  Veilings 
Silk  and  Ribbed  Underwear 
Philippine  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
The  New  Sweaters  I 

Silk,  Lisle  and  Sports  Hosiery 
French  and  English  Val  Laces 
Baby  Clothes 


Children's    Suits,     Dresses    and 
Rompers. 

Children's  Underwear 

Art  Novelties 

Damask  and  Fancy  Table  Linens 

Embroidered  Towels  and  Pillow 
Cases 

Sheets,    Blankets   and   Comfort- 
ables 


Also,  a  page  of  selected  haberdashery  for  men 
of  discriminating  taste 

It  is  a  catalogue  that  will  delight  the  shopper  because 
it  illustrates  the  newest  and  best  of  the  metropolitan 
stocks  at  prices  that  are  outstandingly  moderate. 

For  Easter  Wear  and  Remembrances 

You  will  find  in  this  McCutcheon  Spring  Book  dainty 
Handkerchiefs,- Linens,  Hosiery  and  Lingerie  appro- 
priate for  the  Easter  season,  for  your  personal  use  or 
for  remembrances  for  your  family  and  friends. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  you  gladly  upon  request. 


James  McGutcheon  &  Go. 

Fifth    Avenue,    34th    and   33d    Sts.,    N.    Y. 
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means.  If  you  stick  your  finger  into  a  bucket 
of  water,  there  is  no  water  where  the  finger 
is,  solely  because  the  finger  is  there.  With- 
draw the  saloon  and  the  flowing  tides  of 
human  society  will  fill  the  place  naturally, 
easily  and  completely." 

CONSCRIPTION  of  wealth  became  a  pet 
phrase  with  labor  once  conscription  of  men 
to  military  service  had  been  decided  upon. 
The  late  W.  C.  Anderson,  M.  P.,  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  get  Parliament  to  discuss  the 
only  bill  ever  framed  to  embody  the  prin- 
ciple. Its  object  was  the  sequestration  of  all 
unearned  incomes,  and  it  provided  machinery 
under  which  all  rents,  interest,  dividends, 
annuities  and  annual  payments  for  mortgages 
(with  certain  exceptions)  would  cease  to  be 
payable  to  their  private  recipients  during 
the  period  of  conscription  and  payable  to 
the  public  trustee  for  transfer  to  the  treasruy. 
The  public  trustee — a  permanent  office  of  the 
British  government  of  absolute  integrity  and 
nonpartisanship — was  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  persons  previously  living  on 
unearned  incomes  and  unable  to  obtain  work 
at  wages;  such  subsistence  allowances  to  be 
at  the  same  rates  (allowing  for  certain  ex- 
ceptions such  as  existing  legal  charges  and 
continuation  of  customary  subscriptions  to 
charities)  as  the  pay  of  the  several  ranks 
in  the  army.  A  more  practical  plan,  how- 
ever, was  officially  fathered  by  the  Labor 
Party;  this  was  for  a  graduated  levy  on  all 
capital  wealth  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
death  duties. 


the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  compare  fav- 
orably with  those  of  the  white  population. 
Fourteen  counties  which  constitute  the 
"  black  belt "  of  the  state  subscribed  over  80 
per  cent  of  their  war  savings  allotments,  or 
4  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for  the 
state.  While  the  average  Negro  population 
of  the  state  is  31.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  that 
of  the  nineteen  counties  which  have  oversub- 
scribed their  quota  is  42  per  cent.  One  ex- 
planation is  that  the  "  black  belt "  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  land 
in  the  state  where  Negroes  as  well  as  whites 
are  prosperous;  another  that  "North  Caro- 
lina recognized  the  Negro  as  an  American 
citizen  and  gave  him  responsibilities  the  same 
as  white  men.'' 


NEGRO  war  savings  in  North  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  by  Kate  M.  Herring  in 


BASEBALL  costs  $0.005  per  capita,  soccer 
$6.00169,  golf  $0.0629  (per  game)  and  tennis 
$0.024  (per  participant),  according  to  statis- 
tics contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
St.  Louis  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  But 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  cost  to 
the  city  of  a  mere  onlooker  with  that  of  a 
person  wearing  holes  into  its  carefully  tended 
lawns.  The  attendance  at  playgrounds  in 
St.  Louis  has  gone  up  from  less  than  a  mil- 
lion in  the  first  decade  of  this  country  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  in  the  second — with  a 
slight  fall  in  the  war  year,  a  proportional 
increase  which  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  cost  estimates  given  above 
should  be  placed  in  proper  juxtaposition  to 
the  cost  of  treatment  for  physical  neglect  and 
that  of  treatment  for  juvenile  and  adult  de- 
linquency. 


THE  COMING 
CRISIS! 

HOW  SHALL  WE  MEET  IT? 

There  can  be  no  remedy 
without  a  true,  search- 
ing study  of  human  re- 
lations. 

The  causes  of  our  vital 
problems  of  today  and 
a  feasible,  fundamental 
remedy — are  clearly  and 
forcibly  set  forth  in 

"THE  LAW  OF 
STRUGGLE" 

By  Hyman  Segal 

Cloth,  Postpaid— $1.50 

MASSADA  PUBLISHING  CO. 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  New   Vision  In 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

The  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
offers  a  five  weeks1  course  in  organization 
and  leadership  of  girls'  club  work— May  12 
to  June  14,  1919,  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  students 
for  all  forma  of  girls'  club  work.  Special 
stress  will  be  placed  on  recreational  activi- 
ties for  the  reconstruction  period. 

Students,  successfully  completing  this 
course,  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment agencies  specializing  In  social  service. 

Write  for  prospectus  of  the  course  tn 

National  League  of  Women  Workers 
35  East  30th  Street,       -       New  York 


CONSOLATION  HOUSE 

Established  1914 

Special  Courses  in 

INVALID  OCCUPATION 

BEDSIDE  OCCUPATIONS 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

RE-EDUCATION 

Will   begin  May   1st,   continuing  through- 
out the  summer.     Pupils  may  enter  at  any 
date.      Send   stamps   for  prospectus. 
GEORGE    EDWARD    BARTON,    A.    I.    A. 

Director 
Consolation    House,   Clifton   Springe,   N.   Y. 


"  The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  Ever  Produced  in  the  American  Church  " 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles   Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert   L.    Willett,    EJiton 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era  in  Religion 

For  Churches  of  All  Denominations 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS  712  East  Fortieth  Street, 


Contains    all     the    great     hymns 
which    have   become   fixed    in   the 
affections  of  the  Church  and  adds 
thereto  three  distinctive  features  : 
Hymns  of  Social  Service 
Hymns  of  Christian  Unity 
Hymns  of  the  Inner  Life 
This    hymral    is   alive !      It    sings 
the    same    Gospel    that    Is    being 
preached  In  all  modern  evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send  $1.15  for  single  copy 

CHICAGO 


THERE  are  bound  to  be  many  complaints 
against  municipal  services,  real  and  imag- 
ined, in  a  city  that  has  doubled  in  popu- 
lation in  less  than  ten  years.  Detroit,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  have  the  streets- 
kept  clean  and  in  repair,  to  prevent  con- 
tagious disease,  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty and  do  all  the  other  things  a  modern 
city  administration  is  supposed  to  do,  finds 
that  there  are  still  many  complaints  coming 
in — all  the  more  bitter,  sometimes,  because 
the  complainant  has  had  to  hunt  from  one 
department  to  the  other  before  finding  the 
real  culprit.  In  order  to  do  away,  at  least, 
with  this  last-named  cause  for  grumbling, 
the  city  has  opened  a  complaint  bureau 
which  promises  to  investigate  promptly  any 
grievances  that  may  be  reported  to  it. 


"  OUR  Workers'  Councils  are  working  very 
smoothly,"  a  large  English  employer  writes 
to  the  SURVEY.  "  They  take  up  a  good  deal 
of  time,  but  they  let  off  a  lot  of  steam.  I 
attended  one  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  the 
shop  steward  who  was  present  as  the  definite 
trade  union  representative  brought  up  one 
complaint  after  another — not  in  a  disagree- 
able or  complaining  spirit  but  merely  tell- 
ing us  that  there  was  some  discussion  and 
discontent  among  the  men  because  of  so-and- 
so.  Then  he  explained  what  the  matter  was, 
and  we  were  able,  in  a  perfectly  reasonable 
and  friendly  spirit,  to  put  everything  right." 


THE  United  States  Department  of  Labor  Li- 
brary has  brought  out  a  supplementary  list 
of  references  to  reconstruction  by  Laura 'A. 
Thompson.  A  subject  index  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  each  entry  make  this  a  most  use- 
ful manual  for  the  student  of  reconstruction 
and  for  the  librarian. 


P.  S.  RIDSDALE,  secretary  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  in  the  American  City 
pleads  for  tree  planting  as  an  important  part 
of  city  reconstruction.  In  one  sense,  this 
may  seem  a  mere  detail.  But  when  we 
think  of  the  depressing  aspect  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial centers  we  know,  with  their  deplor- 
able monotony  and  absence  of  vegetation,  it 
is  obvious  that  civic  pride  cannot  grow  in 
them  until  something  is  done  to  redeem  the 
community  from  the  appalling  ugliness  that 
surrounds  it.  Tree  planting,  as  Mr.  Rids- 
dale  points  out,  is  the  first  step.  He  advo- 
cates it  also  as  a  fit  means  of  commemorating 
the  return  of  peace  and  the  patriotic  serv- 
ices of  the  citv's  soldier  heroes. 


LINDSAY  ROGERS,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  has  edited  for  International  Concil- 
iation, the  monthly  organ  of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation,  a 
collection  of  material  on  reconstruction  for 
the  use  of  polity  clubs  and  study  circles.  It 
supplements  a  similar  earlier  compilation  on 
the  war  aims  of  the  United  States  and,  in 
addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  issues  now 
up  for  decision  in  Paris,  deals  with  such  do- 
mestic topics  as  demobilization,  industry,  wo- 
men in  industry,  taxation,  housing,  educa- 
tion, regional  construction  and  political  re- 
construction. There  are  ample  references  to 
books  and  articles,  and  reprints  of  a  few 
of  the  most  important  American  and  English 
documents. 


GOVERNOR  SLEEPER,  of  Michigan,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion committee  of  the  Michigan  War  Pre- 
paredness Board  of  twenty  men  and  women, 
including  among  its  members  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  Caroline  Bart- 
lett  Crane  and  Mrs.  Clay  H.  Hollister.  The 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Resort*, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  9r  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— Trained  Social  Worker  of 
Case  Work  experience,  for  position  _as 
Field  Supervisor  for  National  Organization 
entering  on  comprehensive  Social  Welfare 
Program  in  the  South.  Address  3116, 

SURVEY.  

WANTED — Five  young  women  with 
good  educational  background  and  with  ex- 
perience in  family  case  work  to  assist 
Home  Service  Sections  developing  family 
work  and  to  act  as  travelling  representa- 
tives of  Division  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief.  Send  full  statement  of  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  A.  W.  JONES,  JR., 
Director  Civilian  Relief,  Southwestern 
Division,  American  Red  Cross,  Frisco 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Six  RURAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSES  WANTED  in  Cook  County  at 
once.  Beginning  salary  $100.00  per  month. 
Includes  school,  tuberculosis,  and  child 
welfare  work.  Apply  at  once  to  Miss  HAR- 
RIET FULMER,  Supervisor  Cook  County 
Rural  Nursing  Service,  1130  County  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED— Industrial  Nurse— Woman 
with  experience  to  take  charge  of  small  but 
completely  equipped  factory  hospital;  to  do 
visiting  in  the  homes,  and  be  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  the  girls  in  the  plant.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  a  woman  who  is  wide 
awake  to  the  health  and  social  factors  in- 
volved in  Industry.  Write,  stating  experi- 
ence and  salary  expected,  to  Box  3126, 
SURVEY. 

WANTED— Capable  woman  to  live  in 
Settlement  and  be  employed  as  stenog- 
rapher and  office  secretary  to  Head  Resi- 
dent. Address  3128,  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Experienced  young  man  as 
Director  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Work  in  a 
large  Settlement,  not  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, giving  full  details,  3127  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Superintendent  Relief  De- 
partment, Jewish  Aid  Society,  Chicago. 
Applicant  must  have  had  experience  in  all 
branches  of  Relief  work  and  must  possess 
capacity  to  manage  department.  In  reply- 
please  state  experience,  age  and  present 
ary.  All  communications  will  be  con- 
ered  confidential.  Address,  ALFRED  C. 
EYER,  831  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

WANTED — Young  man  or  young 
woman  as  Club  and  Social  Director.  Ap- 
plicants state  fully  age,  education,  training 
and  minimum  salary.  Apply  to  PHILIP  L. 
SEMAN,  Supt.  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED — An  experienced  Director 
for  newly  organized  Jewish  Social  Center 
in  large  mid-western  city,  man  or  woman. 
Salary  about  Two  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year.-  Address  3129,  SURVEY. 

Atlantic  City  Welfare  Bureau  wants 
Trained  Visitor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  of  large 
Girls'  Club  wishes  broader  field.  Salary 
$2,700  to  $3,000.  Reply  SURVEY,  3108. 


WOMAN  SOCIAL  INVESTIGATOR 
desires  position.  Five  years'  experience  in 
social  work.  Valuable  business  experience 
previously.  Address  3124  SURVEY 


WILL  some  individual,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, interested  in  social  service,  be 
willing  to  advance  sufficient  means  to  pay 
for  one  year's  preparation  in  some  school 
of  Civics  or  Philanthropy?  The  woman 
applicant  is  a  teacher  who  has  a  university 
degree  and  who  can  furnish  best  of  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  purpose.  Ad- 
dress 3130,  SURVEY. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent 
or  Supervisor,  in  Child-Caring  Institution 
or  Visitor  for  Charity  Organization.  Train- 
ing and  experience  in  institutional  work, 
also  social  service.  Address  3110,  SURVEY. 


committee  held  a  meeting  in  Detroit  and  has 
among  its  plans  the  merging  of  all  men's 
and  women's  patriotic  organizations  into  one 
and  their  reorganization  so  as  to  put  them 
on  a  peace  basis. 

The  work  is  relegated  to  several  commit- 
tees, each  to  study  its  special  problems  and 
report  to  the  general  committee  which  will 
in  turn  present  a  state  reconstruction  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
preserving  local  organizations  in  both  city 
and  rural  districts  and  of  making  them  true 
community  councils  for  their  vicinity.  The 
committee  on  organization  is  working  on  a 
practical  scheme  for  state  correlation  and 
supervision  of  such  work — which,  as  a  rule, 
will  have  the  school  district  for  its  unit  of 
organization. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  the  SURVEY,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  191'J. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  commissioner  of  deeds-iu  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  publishers  of  the  SUBVEY,  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses   of    the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers   are :    Publisher,    Survey      Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19th  St..  New  York  city  ;  editor, 
Paul  U.   Kellogg,  112  East  19th   St.,  New  York 
city  ;  managing  editor,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112 
East   ]9th    St.,   New   York   city;   business   man- 
ager,   H.    K.   Carter,    112   East   19th    St.,    New 
York  city. 

2.  That    the   owners   are    (give   names   and 
addresses   of   individual    owners,    or,   if   a    cor- 
poration,   give   its    name   and    the    names    and 
addresses    of    stockholders    owning    or    holding 

1  per    cent    or    more    of    the    total    amount    of 
stock)  :  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  a  non-commer- 
cial corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York  with  over  1,000  members.     It  has  no 
stocks    or    bonds.      President,    Robert    W.    de 
Forest,    30    Broad    St.,    New    York    city ;    vice- 
president.   John  M.   Glenn,   130   East  22nd   St., 
New  York   city  ;   treasurer,   Charles  D.   Norton, 

2  Wall   St.,  New   York  city;  secretary,  Arthur 
P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  city. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


Listings  fifty  centi  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*: copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWABD  THI  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  tn  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  26 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  cltv. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  EDEVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus 
trial  Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVEY.  5  cts.  Survev  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

EDWARDS'  PBIZE  ESSAY  FOB  1919,  "  RUSSIA'S 
SOCIAL  PKOIH.KM.  THE  PK.ASANT."  Free  of 
Dean  E.  R.  Groves,  New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

"CHILDBEN'S  HEALTH  STORY  NUMBER"  Of 
"  THE  CRUSADER."  Original  stories  teaching 
health  and  hygiene.  Five  cents  a  copy. 
Wiscons'n  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
Milwaukee. 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  PLAN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Reprints  of  the  Reports  of  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee and  Related  Documents,  together  with 
Report  on  Operation  of  Works  Committees. 
First  complete  and  convenient  presentation 
of  these  important  documents. 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  ITS  LABOR 
PROBLEM  DURING  THE  WAR.  Handbook  of 
Federal  War  Labor  Agencies.  Condensed 
account  of  organization,  function  and  per- 
sonnel, with  excerpts  from  basic  documents, 
23c.  each,  postage  4c.  additional.  10  copies, 
$2.00.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

CAPITALISM  Is  IN  VIOLATION  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  Its  Destruction  by  Law,  the 
Only  Hope  of  Peaceful  Reconstruction.  15c. 
postpaid.  M.  Franklin,  28  Davenport,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout   the  month 
Mental    Hygiene;  quarterly;   $2   a  year;   pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,   50  Union   Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  mouthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by    National   Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York. 


3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and   other  security   holders  owning  or   holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,   or   other   securities   are:    (If   there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That    the    two    paragraphs    next    above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they   appear   upon   the   books   of   the   company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  se- 
curity  holder   appears   upon   the   books   of   the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also 
that    the   said    two    paragraphs    contain    state- 
ments  embracing   affiant's   full   knowledge   and 
belief  as  to   the   circumstauces   and   condltious 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a    capacity    other    than    that    of    a    bona    fide 
owner ;   and   this  affiant   has   no   reason   to   be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  anv  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That    the   average    number   of   copies   of 
each    Issue    of    this    publication    sold    or    dis- 
tributed,   through    the    mails   or   otherwise,    to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preced- 
ing   the    date    shown    above    is    • — .    (This    in- 
formation  is   required   from   daily   publications 
only.)       [Signed]      Arthur    P.    Kellogg,    Sec'y, 
Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th 
day  of  March,  1919.  [Seal]  Martha  Hoh- 
mann,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New- 
York,  residing  in  New  York  County,  register 
20052.  My  commission  expires  April  28,  1920. 
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How 


I  Improved  My  Memory 
In  One  Evening  ' 


The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"Of  course  I  place  you!  Mr.  Ad- 
dison  Sims  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remember  correctly — and  I 
do  remember  correctly — Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, the  lumberman,  introduced 
me  to  you  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Seattle  Rotary  Club  three  years  ago 
in  May.  This  is  a  pleasure  indeed! 
I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  you  since  that 
day.  How  is  the  grain  business? 
And  how  did  that  amalgamation  work 
out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — in 
the  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin— compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  in" 
even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  an- 
swering my  question  before  I  could 
get  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that, 
before  the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to  Mr.  Uoth.  I  got  in  line  and 
when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth  asked, 
"What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and 
your  business  connection  and  telephone 
number?"  Why  he  asked  this,  I  learned 
later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the  crowd 
the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours  before 
and  called  each  by  name  without  a  mis- 
take. What  is  more,  he  named  each  man's 
business  and  telephone  number,  for  good 
measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how 
he  called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesita- 
tion, long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clear- 
ings, prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates 
and  anything  else  the  guests  gave  him  in 
rapid  order. 

************ 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — 
he  rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in 
his  quiet,  modest  way : 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remem- 
ber, whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures, 
facts  or  something  I  have  read  in  a  mag- 
azine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  J  do. 
Anyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things 
which  seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do 
them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — 
a  really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a 
man  I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  sec- 
onds, while  now  there  nre  probably  10,000 
men  mid  women  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  I  have  met  but  once,  whose  names 
I  can  call  instantly  on  meeting  them." 


"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth," 
I  interrupted,  "you  have  given  years  to 
it.  But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach 
you  the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  on« 
evening.  This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I 
have  done  it  with  thousands  of  pupils.  In 
the  first  of  seven  simple  lessons  which  I 
have  prepared  for  home  study,  I  show  you 
the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  system  and 
you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as  you 
might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a  fasci- 
nating game.  I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course 
did :  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
publishers,  the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty- 
eight  states  to  find  that  I  had  learned — in 
about  one  hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of 
one  hundred  words  so  that  I  could  call  them 
off  forward  and  back  without  a  single  mis- 
take. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did 
the  other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  Mr.  E.  O.  Nord, 
Moscow,  Idaho : 

"I  think  the  Roth  Memory  Course  the 
greatest  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
Lesson  3  on  remembering  names  and  faces 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  seven  les- 
sons. By  usinpr  the  code  words  I  can  read 
over  a  list  of  50  words  before  retiring  and 
recall  every  one  the  next  morning — besides 
carrying  in  my  mind  along  with  the  same 
cord  words  four  or  five  other  lists,  and  I 
find  it  a  simple  matter  to  recall  them. 
Before  I  received  the  course  my  memory 
was  nothing  to  brag  about.  Lesson  5  on 
numbers  is  excellent.  I  will  never  regret 
paying  out  the  small  sum  of  $5.00  for  such 
a  valuable  system  of  memory  training.  I 
am  praising  it  to  all  of  my  friends. 

"Will  you  send  the  course  to  my  brother, 
Collis  J.  Nord,  R.  No.  7,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, by  return  mail  if  he  has  not  already 
ordered  it.  He  will  remit  for  the  books 
or  return  them  if  he  has  no  use  for  them. 
I  will  stand  back  of  the  order. 

"I  thank  you  for  putting  out  such  a  fine 
system  of  memory  training  at  such  a  ridic- 
ulously low  price." 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I  can 
absolutely  count  on  my  memory  now.  I 
can  call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have 
met  before — and  I  am  getting  better  all 
the  time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I 
wish  to  remember.  Telephone  numbers 
come  to  mind  instantly  once  I  have  filed 
them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street 
addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
what  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  stiff"  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn't 
sure.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted 
to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on. 
my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in 
a  business  meeting,  or  in  any  social  gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all 
is  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversation- 
alist— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a 
sphinx  when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people 
who  knew  things. 

_  Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  in- 
stant I  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a 
"hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  only  to  the 


prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every 
man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he 
only  knows  how  to  make  it  work  right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many 
years  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  search- 
light on  your  mind  and  see  instantly 
everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in 
your  office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  any- 
one in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I 
think  it  was  about  so  much"  or  "I  forget 
that  right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember"  or 
"I  must  look  up  his  name."  Now  they  are 
right  there  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph" 
Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a  bit  from 
a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last  week  : 

"Here  is  the  whote  thing  in  a  nutshell: 
Mr.  Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory 
Course.  It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of  prac- 
tice, anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  is — can 
improve  his  Memory  100%  in  a  week  and 
1,000%  in  six  months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Independent  Corporation 
for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  increased  earning  power  will 
be  enormous. 

VICTOR  JONES 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory 
Course,  that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is  to 
double,  yes,  triple  your  memory  power  in  a 
few  short  hours,  that  they  are  willing  to 
send  the  course  on  free  examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  Tf  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course  send  only 
$5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and 
you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the 
coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION   COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 
Division  of  Business  Education.  119  W.  40th  St..  New  York 
Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send 
you  $5. 


Nfime 
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EASTERTIDE  :  1919 


^HIS,  if  ever,  is  a  season  when  spring  should 
-*•  carry  into  the  whole  year  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Christian  Festival  of  Resurrection — that 
also  of  the  more  ancient  Jewish  Passover,  com- 
memorating the  Exodus  and  the  release  from 
bondage.  The  wild  flowers  which  these  weeks 
are  mantling  the  shell  holes  and  trench  lines 
of  the  battlefields  of  France  are  symbols  of  the 
out-reachings  of  men's  minds  everywhere — 
from  Versailles  to  the  humblest  village — from 
the  threats  and  tyrannies,  the  shadows  and 
sacrifices,  the  heroism  and  victories,  of  the 
great  war,  towards  a  noble  ordering  of  peace. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  with  its  thousand  cooperating  members,  is  en- 
deavoring to  serve  as  a  harbinger  of  these  things,  through  our  series  of 
special,  once-a-month  Reconstruction  Numbers  of  THE  SURVEY. 

How  Survey  readers  can,  through  these  Reconstruction  Numbers, 
spread  their  Easter  Greetings  over  the  twelve  months  that  lie  ahead  of 
us,  is  set  forth  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue. 


April  19,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe.    By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who,  after  commending  it  for  bringing  together 
vital  information  not  generally  accessible,  at  an  opportune  time,  adds :  "  It  has  these  great  merits :  it  is  compact,  brief, 
coherent  and  clear."  Mr.  FRIEDMAN  has  no  axe  to  grind ;  his  aim  is  to  describe  impartially  the  means  undertaken 
or  proposed  in  sixteen  countries,  belligerent  and  neutral,  with  special  attention  to  France,  England,  and  Germany,  for 
dealing  with  reconstruction  in  labor  matters.  It  is  of  value  to  employment  managers,  directors  of  corporations,  and  to 
all  students  of  labor  problems.  Net,  $2.50 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction.    Edited  by  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN. 

A  National  Symposium  by  experts  with  a  Foreword  by  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Third 
and  Revised  Edition  with  an  added  chapter  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
"  Tariff  Problems."  "  Able  and  scientific,"  says  the  Amer.  Pol.  Science  Quarterly,  "  as  is  to  be  expected  when  such 
names  as  Irving  Fisher,  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  A.  D.  Noyes,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Lewis  B.  Wehle 
are  among  the  contributors."  Net,  $4.00 

Russia's  Agony.     By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  of  the  Times  (London)  in  Russia. 

The  author  is  beyond  question  the  best  qualified  of  the  many  writers  on  the  Russian  situation.  Truth  calls  it :  "  In- 
comparably the  most  opportune,  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  its  kind."  The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  His  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  narrative  of  events  is  of  intense  interest  and  inestimable  valus ;  but  if  possible  still  more  to 
be  prized  is  his  keen  analysis  and  judicious  estimate  of  Bolshevism  .  .  .of  exceptional  value."  Net,  $5.00 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects.     By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG. 

The  author  was  in  Russia  in  1917  as  Correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press.  Where  Mr.  Wilton  explains  and  ana- 
lyzes Mr.  Long  describes  the  Revolution  as  one  of  the  great  and  terrible  episodes  of  human  history.  His  narrative, 
full  of  color,  speed  and  fascination,  should  be  read  along  with  Mr.  Wilton's  invaluable  interpretation.  Net  $2.50 

The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans.    By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON,  Litt.  D. 

Dr.  Seton- Watson  is  noted  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Balkans  and  is  author  of  a  number  of  authoritative  works 
upon  the  conditions,  political  and  otherwise,  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Net  $5.00 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East.    By  JEAN  VICTOR  BATES. 

For  vivid  pictures  of  the  daily  life,  of  the  color  of  street  scenes,  of  cafes  and  restaurants  and  village  lives — you  will 
have  to  hunt  far  to  find  an  equal. — Boston  Post  Net  $5.00 

The  Clash.    A  Study  in  Nationalities.    By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE. 

A  study  of  race-friction  in  Canada  and  of  the  rights  of  an  alien  minority  in  any  country.  Net,  $2.50 

A  Society  of  States.    By  W.  T.  S.  STALLYBRAS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

By  an  eminent  authority  on  international  relations,  this  book  meets  the  present  need  for  an  unbiased  discussion  of  the 
place  of  a  League  of  Nations  in  political  evolution,  and  of  the  various  proposed  forms.  Net,  $2.00 

Comparative  Education.     A  Survey  of  the  Educational  System  in  each  of  Six  Representative 
Countries.    Edited  by  PETER  SANDIFORD,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Surveys  included  are :  The  United  States,  by  WM.  F.  RUSSELL,  University  of  Iowa ;  Germany,  by  I.  L.  KAN- 
DEL,  Ph.D.,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University ;  England,  by  the  Editor ;  France,  by  ARTHUR  H.  HOPE,  Head- 
master of  the  Roan  School  for  Boys,  Greenwich,  England ;  Canada,  by  the  Editor ;  Denmark,  by  HAROLD  W. 
FOGHT,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Net,  $4.00 

Death  the  Gate  of  Life?     (Mors  Janua  Vitae?)    By  H.  A.  DALLAS, 

A  discussion  of  certain  communications  purporting  to  come  from  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS  with  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  W.  F.  BARRETT,  F.R.S.,  which  aims  to  show  that  there  does  exist  a  mass  of  evidence  for  survival  worthy  of 
serious  attention  and  pointing  to  definite  conclusions.  Net,  $1.50 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature.    By  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 

An  entirely  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Symons,  with  equal  charm  and  authority  as  a 
critic,  traces  through  the  writings  of  Balzac,  Merimee,  Theophile  Gautier,  Flaubert,  Huysmans,  and  others  up  to  Mae- 
terlinck, that  irresistible  impulse  to  express  the  underlying  soul  of  things  which  is  termed  "  symbolism."  Net,  $3.00 

A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry.     By  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

An  extremely  suggestive  study  of  poetry  and  its  relations — to  rhythm,  to  personality,  to  politics,  to  education,  to  the 
poet's  friends,  and  to  his  wider  audience — unacademic,  exceedingly  interesting.  Net,  $3.00 
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The  SURVEY  for  May  3  will  contain  a  summary  of  the  results  of 

The  Children's  Year — 
April  1918-19 

By  Julia  C.  Lathrop 

CHIEF  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

This  is  one  of  an  unusually  interesting  grist  of  articles  which 
go  to  make  up  the  May  Reconstruction  issue. 


PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  Editor 
CHARLES  D.  NORTON,  Treat**, 


ROBERT  W.  ox  FOREST,  Pnsident 
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SUSVIY  ASSOCIATES,  IMC.,  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  tl 
New  York,  November,  1912,  as  a  membership  organization  without  sham 
or  stockholders.  Membership  is  open  to  readers  who  become  contributor. 
of  $10  or  more  a  year.  It  is  this  widespread,  convinced  backing  and  *er 
tonal  interest  which  has  made  the  SUBVIY  a  living  thing. 


QUITE  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  a  recent  letter  from  a  social 
worker,  an  old  friend  and  contributor,  who  said:  "For  some 
time  I  had  been  reading  the  SURVEY  as  a  pure  matter  of  profes- 
sional necessity.  Of  late  I  have  been  finding  it  interesting  and 
stimulating  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  change."  A  request  for 
specifications  brought  the  following  reply: 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  elaborate  on 
my  statement  that  the  SURVEY  is  "  looking  up,"  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  analyzed  the  change  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  help 
much,  but  I  am  glad  to  pass  on  the  few  thoughts  that  come  tp 
me  at  this  time. 

The  improvement  is,  I  think,  due  both  to  mechanics  and  subject 
matter.  From  the  mechanics'  side,  it  is  a  case  for  rejoicing  to 
have  a  contents  again.  The  blocking  off  of  special  features  re- 
lieves monotony  and  invites  reading.  The  multiplication  of  short, 
timely  items  has  interested  me.  I  have  liked  the  Social  Work- 
shop section  and  I  find  myself  preferring  the  short  articles  and 
weekly  issues  to  the  larger  monthly.  However,  that  is  a  symptom 
of  a  busy  life  and  not  an  argument  against  the  monthly. 

It  has  been  refreshing  to  have  you  take  an  occasional  shot  at 
the  established  order  within  the  field  of  social  work  itself.  Social 
work  has  been  so  busy  taking  it  out  on  business  and  the  public 
that  it  is  disposed  to  spend  too  little  time  in  self-examination.  It 
is  good  for  all  of  us  to  have  such  things  said  as,  for  example, 
Dr.  Devine  has  said  in  The  Future  of  Home  Service  with  refer- 
ence to  learning  from  the  non-professional  worker,  or,  to  give  an- 
other illustration,  the  comment  made  recently  in  connection  with 
the  item  on  C.  O.  S.  salary  standardization.  We  need  more  prod- 
ding all  along  the  line  from  case  workers  to  trustees. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  SURVEY  live  up  more  courageously  to  its 
role  as  a  journal  of  social  interpretation  by  developing  a  live 
editorial  section  and  leadership  in  initiating  and  carrying  on  dis- 
cussion of  important  issues.  You  bring  out  many  good  articles 
whose  value  is  transitory  because  there  is  no  provision  for  keeping 
up  the  campaign.  The  article,  Who  is  the  Father?  in  the  issue 
for  March  29  is  a  case  in  point  The  subject  calls  for  continuity 
of  discussion  unless  we  propose  to  let  the  slow  process  of  social 
evolution  do  its  work  unaided. 

A  good  many  of  us  feel  the  need  of  an  organ  which  is  ready 
to  cut  deep  even  at  the  cost  of  some  pain  to  itself  and  others,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  the  SURVEY  function  as  a  vigorous  and  fearless 
leader  of  thought  in  the  social  field  as  well  as  a  purveyor  of  news. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R. 

THE  Long  Table:    SURVEY  Associates  and  readers  are  cordially 
invited  to  draw  up  a  chair  Friday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  SURVEY  library,  112  East  19  street,  for  a  visit  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
rormerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care ;  birth  registration ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winehell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economic!. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  'Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.       PROPORTIONAL       REPRESENTATION 

LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  6.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
gex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOB    THE    CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
13. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glnser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec,    sec'y ; 
*        Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  fleld  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Millikcn, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  B.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
•State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated  literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  148 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girl*  at  ports;  protect*,  visits,  advises, 
culden.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
Ing.  Conduct!  Natioail  Americanization  pro- 
rram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston; 
Pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham 
M.  D.  Circulars  and  Reading  List  upon  re 
quest.  Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships : 
Annual,  $3.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00;  Life,  $10r..' 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE—  Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lyncbings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y ;  50  Union  8q., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  fleld  sec'y ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-H.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene.  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  ,  •Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  •_  William  I  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holllngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Rinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
Ing  groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
TKe  Cluo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  1'ublic  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organization! 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treus. :  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECBBATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucber,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOB  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— Wood  row 
Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  o> 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SURVEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors ;  departments  :  Civici, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  Sooth  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAB  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  offlcers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Uerrle* 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  tb« 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  earn* 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  B.  C 
Braneher,  sec'y.  - 


Technique  or  Method? 

Some  Principles  that  Should  Govern  Training  for  Social  Work 

By  F.  Stuart  Chapin 


fundamental  principle  of  modern  social  work 
is  the  differential  treatment  of  the  human  being 
in  distress,  the  individualization  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. Insofar  as  social  case-work  aims  at  the 
development  of  character  and  self-reliance,  it  is  an  educational 
process.  The  technique  of  this  kind  of  social  work  is  a  real 
contribution  to  educational  procedure  because  institutionalized 
education  has  heretofore  concerned  itself  too  much  with  secur- 
ing conformity  to  prevailing  conventions  and  with  the  stand- 
ardization of  human  beings,  and  not  enough  with  differential 
treatment.  Yet  the  rich  experience  of  institutional  education 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  should  point  a  few  lessons  to  the 
new  training  for  social  work. 

Training  for  social  work  is  a  form  of  vocational  education. 
The  great  evil  of  vocational  education  is  emphasis  on  learning 
technique  rather  than  method.  Technique  is  simply  crystallized 
method.  It  is  the  way  of  dealing  with  past  situations.  It 
knows  little  of  novel  situations.  Hence  vocational  education 
tends  to  emphasize  memory  work.  A  retentive  memory  is 
more  useful  to  the  technician  than  ability  to  cope  with  new 
situations.  But  it  is  the  latter  capacity  that  education  should 
aim  to  develop.  Our  end  is  character,  not  mere  skill. 

If  one  were  to  classify  studies  into  three  groups,  (i)  sub- 
jects involving  skill  of  performance,  (2)  disciplinary  subjects, 
and  (3)  informational  subjects,  social  work  would  fall  more 
largely  in  the  first  group  than  in  any  other.  For  social  work 
is  an  art  requiring  great  skill  of  performance.  Now  the 
special  danger  of  subjects  requiring  skill  of  performance  is 
that  they  tend  to  become  mechanically  performed.  Thus  they 
restrict  independence  of  thinking.  The  performance  becomes 
an  end  in  itself.  Moreover,  insofar  as  training  for  social 
work  involves  acquainting  new  students  with  social  resources, 
it  is  an  informational  subject.  Here  again  the  danger  is 
that  the  acquisition  of  information  may  become  the  end,  rather 
than  the  means  to  the  end  of  wisdom.  The  temptation  is 
to  rely  on  memory  work;  to  emphasize  structure,  rather  than 
function. 

Training  for  social  work  should  also  be  judged  from  the 


standpoint  of  its  external  results  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  development  of  personal  attitudes  and  habits.  Training 
for  social  work  must  bring  external  results,  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject, familiarity  with  social  resources,  facility  in  technique, 
tc  be  sure.  But  js  this  enough?  Since  our  aim  is  to  make 
each  client  self-dependent  as  far  as  possible,  is  it  not,  after 
all,  more  important  to  produce  social  workers  capable  of 
resourceful,  courageous  and  independent  thinking  about  their 
problems  than  to  turn  out  mechanically  efficient  technicians? 
If  education  for  social  work  is  dogmatic  inculcation  of  mere 
technique,  it  is  repressive  of  originality  and  not  educative. 
The  effect  upon  behavior  of  education  for  social  work  is 
vastly  different  if  habits  of  independent  thought  and  careful 
deliberation  are  insisted  on.  Encourage  the  student  who 
differs  from  you.  He  may  possibly  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
you  are.  I  encourage  my  students  to  be  sceptical  of  every- 
thing their  instructor  tells  them.  Systematized  doubt  and 
scepticism  are  very  wholesome  mental  habits. 

Training  for  social  work,  although  it  fits  for  a  profession 
that  relies  on  educational  method  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
its  clients  and  hence  on  the  practice  of  self-discipline,  is  not  it- 
self a  disciplinary  subject  but,  as  I  have  suggested,  an  informa- 
tional study  and  one  requiring  skill  of  performance.  But  I  con- 
tend that  training  for  social  work  should  be  made  a  disciplinary 
study  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  and  not  a  trade  study. 
There  is  no  danger  that  it  shall  ever  fall  into  the  error  of 
formal  disciplinary  studies  which  make  their  students  aloof, 
detached  from  the  world  of  everyday  events.  Training  for 
social  work  needs  to  be  made  more  of  an  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, both  as  the  means  of  securing  efficient  graduates  as 
well  as  to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  narrowing,  the  dead- 
ening tendency  of  too  much  emphasis  on  the  side  of  informa- 
tion and  practice  in  mere  technique.  Promising  students 
should  become  more  thoughtful  and  deliberate,  more  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  in  their  thinking,  because  of  training 
for  social  work,  and  not  in  spite  of  that  training. 

In  our  effort  to  make  training  for  social  work  productive 
of  careful,  alert,  and  thorough  habits  of  thinking,  we  will 
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do  well  to  consider  the  lessons  taught  by 'two  opposing  schools 
of  intellectual  discipline — the  natural  and  the  formal. 

The  formal,  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  puts  great  stress 
on  the  logical,  and  conceives  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
individual  as  averse.  It  thinks  of  the  mind  as  naturally  reluc- 
tant and  rebellious  and  holds  that  method  in  education  has 
to  do  with  devices  by  which  logical  characteristics  may  be 
imported  into  the  mind.  Hence  it  emphasizes  drill  and  the 
memorizing  of  systematized  material.  It  is  held  that,  in  the 
process  of  accommodating  itself  to  ready-made  logical  defi- 
nitions, do's  and  don'ts,  generalizations,  and  classifications, 
the  mind  gradually  acquires  logical  habits  and,  incidentally, 
important  information. 

The  Drill  Master's  Failure 

FROM  time  immemorial  the  reaction  against  the  formal 
method  of  a  drill  master  is  lack  of  interest  in  the  study,  habits 
of  inattention,  and  intellectual  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the 
unfortunate  students.  Of  course,  the  error  of  this  method  is 
not  far  to  find.  The  formally  logical  represents  the  logical 
capacity  of  the  adult  mind  at  its  best  point  reached  after 
thorough  training.  "  It  is  absurd,"  says  Dewey,  "  to  suppose 
that  a  mind  which  needs  training  because  it  cannot  perform 
these  operations  can  begin  where  the  expert  mind  stops.  The 
logical  from  the  standpoint  of  subject-matter  represents  the 
goal,  the  last  term  of  training,  not  the  point  of  departure." 

The  natural  school,  voicing  a  reaction  against  the  poor 
results  of  the  formal  school,  like  all  reactions  tends  to  go 
too  far  and  undervalues  the  importance  of  the  logical.  It 
emphasizes  freedom  of  expression,  spontaneity,  naturalness, 
play,  natural  unfolding,  etc.  Educational  method  consists 
of  devices  which  stimulate  or  evoke  these  natural  potentiali- 
ties of  the  individual.  But  it  is  an  error  to  identify  the 
natural  expression  of  thought,  freedom  of  mind,  and  mental 
power,  with  the  casual  discharge  of  transitory  impulses. 
Direct  expression  of  impulse  is  fatal  to  thinking.  Emphasis 
placed  here  inevitably  results  in  the  formation  of  positive 
habits,  which  are  those  of  heedlessness,  "  habits  of  haphazard, 
grasshopper-like  guessing,"  or  "  habits  of  credulity  alternating 
with  flippant  incredulity,"  all  alike  disastrous  to  mental 
discipline.  This  school  grasps  the  idea  of  self-expression  but 
falls  short  of  discovering  the  great  truth  of  self-discipline. 
Students  must  discipline  themselves  by  constant  exercise  of 
thought. 

Now  training  for  social  work,  training  for  disciplined 
thinking  about  problems  of  the  present  social  order,  would 
naturally  emphasize  concrete  thought  rather  than  abstract 
thought.  But  for  educational  purposes,  for  purposes  of  men- 
tal discipline,  the  practical  ranks  no  higher  than  the  theo- 
retical. Just  as  college  education  runs  the  risk  of  over- 
emphasizing abstract  thinking,  and  undervaluing  concrete 
thinking,  so  training  for  social  work  runs  the  risk  of  over- 
emphasizing concrete  thinking  and  undervaluing  abstract 
thinking.  The  dynamic  factor  in  education  is  to  go  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Social  work  is  too  often  content  with  the  concrete  and 
does  not  lift  its  eyes  to  the  scientific  promise  of  the  abstract. 
Says  Dewey,  "  The  conception  that  we  have  only  to  put 
before  the  senses  particular  physical  objects  in  order  to  im- 
press certain  ideas  upon  the  mind  amounts  almost  to  a  super- 
stition." Development  comes  from  putting  things  to  use 
"  in  a  way  that  compels  thinking  as  to  what  they  mean  and 
how  they  are  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  realization 
of  ends;  while  the  more  isolated  presentation  of  things  is 


barren  and  dead."  No  method  of  instruction  is  more  preg- 
nant with  possibility  of  developing  the  student  than  class 
discussion  skilfully  guided  and  unfolded  under  the  hand  of 
the  experienced  teacher.  This  problem  method  of  teaching,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  dry 
lecture  method.  The  only  justification  for  the  latter  is  a 
synthetic  function.  Discussion  methods  of  teaching  are  exem- 
plified by  the  case  method  of  the  law  school,  adopted  and 
now  successfully  applied  in  case  discussion  for  training  social 
workers. 

To  make  training  for  social  work  dynamic  education, 
greater  store  should  be  set  on  scientific  thinking  and  less 
on  empirical  thinking.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  sociology 
and  the  principles  of  social  work  are  still  largely  empirical, 
but  this  by  no  means  excuses  us  from  the  obligation  of  trying 
to  make  them  scientific. 

When  one  event  is  usually  followed  by  another,  and  we 
know  of  no  connection  between  the  two  yet  predict  the  second 
when  we  obscure  the  first,  we  are  thinking  empirically.  While 
these  empirical  conclusions  are  usually  correct,  the  empirical 
method  affords  no  way  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong  conclusions.  Hence  fallacies  are  heaped  up,  and  a 
multitude  of  false  beliefs  result.  Empirical  inference  follows 
the  grooves  and  ruts  worn  by  technique  and  has  no  track  to 
follow  when  the  groove  disappears.  Empirical  methods  are 
discouraged  by  the  new,  the  unforeseen.  But  more  harmful 
even  than  the  false  conclusion  of  empirical  method,  is  the 
demoralization  that  its  use  causes  in  habits  of  thought.  Its 
effect  on  mental  attitude  is  more  disastrous  than  its  wrong 
conclusion.  Failure  to  agree  with  the  usual  are  slurred  over, 
and  cases  of  successful  confirmation  are  exaggerated — the 
result  is  mental  inertia,  laziness  and  unjustifiable  conserva- 
tism. 

The  empirical  method  says,  "  Wait  until  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cases,"  the  experimental  method  says, 
"  Produce  the  cases." 

The  scientific  habit  of  thought  is  therefore  open,  free, 
experimental.  It  will  not  admit  the  impossible;  it  is  open  to 
conviction  by  experimentation ;  it  seeks  to  discover  connec- 
tions between  successive  events.  These  relationships  are  found 
by  carrying  to  completion  the  act  of  scientific  thinking.  Scien- 
tific thought  starts  off  with  observations,  unbiased  observa- 
tions of  fact,  it  proceeds  from  this  point  to  an  orderly  group- 
ing of  the  facts  of  observation.  It  classifies  them  into  se- 
quences and  series.  The  fulfilment  of  scientific  thinking  is 
achieved  when  the  facts  so  classified  are  discovered  to  con- 
form to  some  principle  or  law.  In  this  way,  thinking  be- 
comes dynamic;  you  go  from  the  concrete  (observation  of 
facts)  to  the  abstract  (the  principles).  Scientific  men  never 
make  the  accumulation  of  observations  an  end  in  itself,  but 
always  a  means  to  an  end — a  general  intellectual  conclusion. 
Until  this  is  known,  says  Dewey,  "  observation  will  be  largely 
a  matter  of  uninteresting  and  dead  work,  or  of  acquiring 
forms  of  technical  skill  that  are  not  available  as  intellectual  re- 
sources." 

Two  Cardinal  Sins  of  Teaching 

LET  us  save  education  for  social  work  from  repeating  ancient 
errors.  Out  of  its  vast  experience,  institutionalized  educa- 
tion may  contribute  to  the  new  process  of  training  for  social 
work  warnings  against  two  cardinal  sins  of  teaching — the 
fallacy  of  fixity,  and  errors  of  ends.  To  produce  graduates 
who  think  for  themselves,  independently,  resourcefully,  cour- 
ageously, fearlessly,  the  system  of  training  them  must  be 
plastic,  adaptable,  experimental,  not  given  to  rigid  methods 
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of  instruction,  or  to  the  teaching  of  fixed  doctrine.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  regard  subject  matter  or  methods  as  fixed.  Nothing 
is  absolutely  proven.  All  things  are  relative.  Teaching 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  fall  into  the  fallacy  of 


fixity  when  they  regard  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  drill  as  ends  in  themselves.  Let  us  be  on  our 
guard  to  keep  our  methods  and  our  material,  means  to  the 
great  end  of  developing  self-reliant  personality. 


International  Labor  Legislation 

By  Lewis  S.  Gannett 


T 


Paris,  March  2$. 
HREE  questions  stood  upon 
the  agenda  of  the  first 
plenary  session  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  the  middle  of 
January:  responsibility  of  the  authors 
of  the  war;  responsibility  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  war;  international 
labor  legislation.  The  league  of  na- 
tions did  not  come  into  the  order  of 
business  until  the  second  meeting,  a 
week  later;  international  labor  legis- 
ation  preceded  it. 

International  labor  legislation  was 
regarded  in  part  as  an  antidote  to 
olshevism.  If  labor  were  to  continue 
discontented  and  inflamed  against  the 
governments,  if  the  old  economic  competition  between  nations, 
tending  to  destroy  the  safeguards  of  labor,  were  to  be  re- 
stored, peace  would  become  an  impossibility.  Some  measure 
of  concession  to  labor's  demands  was  felt  necessary  to  stem 
be  growing  uneasiness. 

A  commission  on  international  labor  legislation  was  named 
i  which  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  the 
Jnited  States  were  represented  with  two  members  each ;  Cuba, 
3oland  and  Czechoslovakia  with  one  each.  France  named 
[M.  Colliard  and  Loucheur,  her  ministers  of  labor  and  of 
idustrial  reconstruction,  but  M.  Fontaine,  a  tried  official  of 
lie  Ministry  of  Labor,  and  Leon  Jouhaux,  the  veteran  secre- 
ary  of  the  Confederation  of  Labor,  usually  sat  in  their  places. 
England  named  George  Barnes,  minister  without  portfolio  and 
x-member  of  the  Labor  Party,  and  Sir  Malcolm  Delevigne, 
Home  Office  official  with  long  experience  in  labor  legisla- 
:ion.  The  United  States  named  Samuel  Gompers  and  E.  N. 
lurley  of  the  Shipping  Board.  Robinson,  also  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  frequently  sat  for  Hurley,  and  later  Prof.  James 
Shotwell  of  Columbia  University  took  his  place,  femile 
fandervelde,  Socialist  minister  of  justice,  was  one  of  the 
Belgian  delegates. 

The  members  of  this  commission  were  charged  "  to  inquire 
rito  the  conditions  of  employment  from  the  international  as- 
ect,  and  to  consider  the  international  means  necessary  to  se- 
ure  common  action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency 
i  continue  such  inquiry  and  consideration  in  cooperation  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations."  They 
started  out  with  the  conviction  that  the  bare  constitution  of 
a  league  of  nations  would  not  go  far  toward  avoiding  inter- 
national difficulties  in  the  future  unless  it  provided  a  remedy 
for  the  industrial  evils  and  injustices  which  mar  our  present 
state  of  society.  They  did  not  so  much  attempt  to  do  away 
with  injustice  at  one  stroke  as  to  provide  machinery  for  con- 
tinuous cooperative  international  endeavor  for  its  elimination. 
It  was  their  belief  that  the  world  is  not  lacking  in  dynamic 
energy  and  in  revolt  against  industrial  injustice  but  that  it 
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has  lacked  the  machinery  to  generalize 
progress  at  first  locally  achieved. 
Hitherto,  employers  in  progressive  na- 
tions always  have  protested  that  condi- 
tions in  more  backward  competing 
nations  prevented  them  from  advancing 
still  further.  The  commission  named 
by  the  Inter-Allied  Council  drew  up  a 
convention  which  at  least  may  bring 
backward  nations  forward,  although 
certain  groups  doubtless  will  be  disap- 
pointed because  it  will  do  little  to  shove 
the  progressive  nations  into  still  greater 
advance. 

The  English  delegates  came  to  the 
first  of  the  commission's  meetings  with 
a  draft  proposal  already  drawn,  and 

with  modifications  it  was  adopted.  It  provided  for  a  general 
conference  representing  governments,  employers  and  employes, 
meeting  periodically  to  discuss  and  recommend  labor  legisla- 
tion, and  for  a  permanent  international  labor  office  to  collect 
and  distribute  information  on  labor  matters  and  to  investigate 
subjects  of  proposed  international  conventions.  These  organi- 
zations would  be  integral  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  league 
of  nations.  The  Peace  Conference  would  be  called  upon  to 
ratify  the  convention  establishing  them;  later — perhaps  next 
October  and  probably  at  Washington — the  first  meeting  of 
the  conference  would  be  held  and  first  steps  taken  toward  in- 
ternational labor  legislation.  The  proposed  convention  was 
not  labor  legislation;  but  it  creates  the  machinery  for  subse- 
quent legislation  and  provides  for  continuous  international  co- 
operation and  interchange  of  information  in  labor  matters. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  were  so  obviously  necessary 
for  social  progress,  and  there  was  such  urgent  need  of  seeming 
to  do  something  at  once  that  the  commission  went  further: 
it  proposed  clauses  for  insertion  in  the  peace  treaty.  The  high 
contracting  parties  were  asked  to  accept  certain  principles  and 
to  "  agree  to  take  every  possible  step  to  assure  their  realization." 
These  principles,  all  accepted  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  are  as  follows: 

1.  Labor  is  not  a  commodity; 

2.  The   right   of   association    "for   all    lawful   purposes;" 

3.  Prohibition  of   labor  for  children  under   14  and   continuation 
school  for  those  from  14  to  18; 

4.  The  right  to  a  decent  living  wage; 

5.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  without  distinction  of  sex; 

6.  A  weekly  rest — Sundays  when  possible; 

7.  The  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week,  with  exceptions; 

8.  Equal    rights   for   foreign   and   native   workers; 

9.  A  service  of  labor  inspection  in  which  women  shall  take  part. 

All  the  provisions  have  been  platforms  of  labor  conferences 
for  a  decade.  The  whole  has  been  presented  to  the  Peace 
Conference  for  insertion  in  the  peace  treaty,  and  after  adoption 
will  be  left  to  the  individual  nations  to  be  carried  out. 
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PROPOSED    LABOR   CLAUSES 
FOR  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

The  high  contracting  parties  declare  their  acceptance  of  the 
following  principles  and  engage  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  secure  their  realization  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  be  made  by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
as  to  their  practical  application: 

1.  In  right  and  in  fact  the  labor  of  a  human  being  should 
not  be  treated  as  merchandise  or  an  article  of  commerce. 

2.  Employers  and  workers  should   be  allowed  the   right 
of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes. 

3.  No  child  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  in- 
dustry  or  commerce   before   the   age   of   fourteen   years,   in 
order   that  every  child   may   be   ensured   reasonable  oppor- 
tunities  for  mental  and  physical   education. 

Between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  young  per- 
sons of  either  sex  may  only  be  employed  on  work  which 
is  not  harmful  to  their  physical  development  and  on  condi- 
tion that  the  continuation  of  their  technical  or  general 
education  is  ensured. 

4.  Every   worker   has    a    right    to    a    wage    adequate   to 
maintain   a   reasonable   standard  of   life   having   regard   to 
the  civilization   of  his  time   and   country. 

5.  Equal   pay   should   be   given    to    women    and    to   men 
for   work   of   equal   value   in   quantity   and   quality. 

6.  A   weekly   rest,    including   Sunday   or    its   equivalent, 
for  all  workers. 

7.  Limitation   of  the  hours  of   work   in   industry  on  the 
basis  of   eight   hours   a   day   or   forty-eight   hours   a   week, 
subject    to    an    exception    for    countries    in    which    climatic 
conditions,    the    imperfect    development    of    industrial     de- 
velopment or  industrial  organization  or  other   special   cir- 
cumstances  render   the   industrial   efficiency  of  the   workers 
substantially  different. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  will  recommend  a 
basis  approximately  equivalent  to  the  above  for  adoption 
in  such  countries. 

8.  In    all    matters    concerning    their    status    as    workers 
and   social    insurance    foreign    workmen    lawfully    admitted 
to  any  country   and   their   families   should   be   ensured   the 
same   treatment   as   the   nationals  of  that  country. 

9.  All   states   should   institute   a   system,  of  inspection   in 
which    women    should    take    part,    in    order    to    ensure    the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  workers. 


Italian  workers  recently  secured  by  economic  pressure  a 
drop  in  the  working  week  from  72  hours  to  48 ;  the  French 
workers  threaten  a  general  strike  May  i  if  the  eight-hour  day 
is  not  granted  them  before,  and  are  generally  demanding  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  as  well ;  British  workers  already  are 
striking  for  a  47-  and  44-hour  week.  General  eight-hour  day 
laws  may  catch  some  of  the  back  eddies  of  industry,  but  it 
will  not  be  strange  if  the  more  advanced  labor  movements 
feel  that  the  Commission  on  International  Labor  Legislation 
of  the  Peace  Conference  has  done  little  for  them. 

Whether  or  not  these  proposals  will  be  inserted  in  the  peace 
treaty  is  another  matter  and  one  that  concerns  the  Council 
of  Ten  to  which  all  matters  go  for  final  decision.  Yet  such 
insertion  after  all  would  be  only  a  pious  wish  and  a  good 
resolution.  The  commission,  therefore,  went  further  and 
drew  up  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  con- 
ference next  October.  On  that  agenda  stand : 

The  extension  of  the  Berne  convention  of  1906,  which  condemned 
the  employment  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  match  industry — a  pro- 
vision since  carried  out  by  all  the  great  nations  except  Japan — 
and  urged  an  eleven-hour  nightly  rest  for  women  in  industry — 
likewise  since  generally  accepted ; 

The  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week; 

Provision  against  unemployment; 

Protection  of  women  in  industry — prohibition  of  night  work 
and  work  in  unhealthful  industries;  and  protection  of  maternity; 

Protection  of  children — prohibition  of  night  work,  unhealthful 
work,  or  work  undertaken  below  a  certain  age. 

How  to  enact  such  international  labor  legislation  was  the 


most  knotty  problem  which  the  commission  had  to  meet.  The 
General  Conference,  the  legislative  body,  is  to  consist  of  four 
representatives  of  each  nation,  of  which  two  shall  represent 
the  government,  one  the  employers  and  one  the  employes 
(these  last  also  named  by  the  governments,  but  "  in  agree- 
ment with  the  industrial  organization,  if  such  exist,  most 
representative  of  the  employers  or  the  workpeople,  as  the 
case  may  be  ").  These  representatives  vote  individually  rather 
than  as  national  units,  a  method  which  facilitates  the  forma- 
tion of  international  industrial  opinion  on  lines  of  genuine 
economic  rather  than  fictitious  national  interest  and  makes 
possible  a  frank  and  free  expression  of  individual  opinion. 
Labor  men  object  that  in  the  present-day  world  it  means  a 
three  to  one  or  at  best  a  tie  vote  against  forward  labor  pro- 
posals. The  French,  American,  Italian  and  Cuban  delegates 
urged  equal  representation  for  the  three  groups;  but  the  Brit- 
ish, Belgian  and  other  delegations  felt  it  essential  that  the 
governments  have  at  least  half  the  voice  in  a  conference 
which  was  to  draw  up  conventions  which  the  states  would 
have  to  present  to  their  legislatures.  Otherwise  proposals 
might  be  adopted  to  which  the  majority  of  the  governments 
were  opposed,  the  convention  might  be  rejected  and  the  pres- 
tige of  the  conference  thereby  diminished. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  permanent  International 
Labor  Office  is  similarly  constituted.  Subjects  to  come  before 
the  legislative  body,  which  is  to  meet  at  least  annually,  are 
determined  by  the  Governing  Board,  but  any  government  may 
object  formally  to  the  inclusion  of  any  subject  for  discussion. 
In  such  cases  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  is  required 
to  put  it  back  on  the  agenda.  A  simple  majority  is  sufficient 
for  the  first  passage  of  a  convention;  it  then  is  embodied  in  a 
draft  international  convention,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired for  final  adoption.  The  convention  then  is  deposited 
with  the  secretary-general  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
each  state  undertakes  within  one  year  to  bring  it  before  the 
competent  bodies  for  enacting  legislation.  If  the  legislature 
fails  to  take  effective  action,  no  further  obligation  rests  upon 
the  state  in  question,  and  only  such  states  as  do  ratify  are 
bound  by  the  convention. 

Obviously  states  which  have  federal  constitutions  may  be 
incapable  of  ratifying  such  constitutions.  The  United  States 
Senate,  for  instance,  might  ratify  a  child  labor  treaty,  but 
it  would  have  no  power  to  force  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  United  States,  in  fact,  is  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  carrying  out  most  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  An  alternative,  therefore,  was  provided  by  which 
such  "legislation  "  may  take  the  form  either  of  conventions 
or  recommendations. 

There  may  be  cases  where  a  recommendation  affirming  a 
principle  would  be  more  suitable  than  a  detailed  draft  con- 
vention. Some  subjects  may  be  incapable  of  reduction  to  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  widely  differing  countries. 
Such  recommendations  would  not  be  binding  but  would  have 
behind  them  the  moral  force  of  a  world-opinion  and  eventually 
of  a  world-example. 

Some  conventions,  which  would  have  to  do  with  interstate 
commerce,  could  be  ratified  by  the  United  States  as  well  as 
by  centralized  states.  But  others  could  not.  Hence  the  pro- 
vision was  inserted  by  which  a  federal  state  whose  power  to 
enter  into  conventions  on  labor  is  limited,  may  treat  a  draft 
convention  to  which  such  limitations  apply  as  a  recommenda- 
tion only.  That  puts  the  United  States  in  a  privileged  posi- 
tion. The  acceptance  of  the  American  position  by  France 
and  England — Japan  and  Italy  did  not  vote  on  the  proposi- 
tion— was  extraordinarily  generous. 
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The  method  of  enforcement  provided  is  as  follows:  Any 
association  of  employers  or  workpeople  may  represent  to  the 
permanent  International  Labor  Office  that  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  has  failed  effectively  to  observe  a  convention. 
The  Governing  Board  of  the  labor  office  then  communicates 
the  complaint  to  the  supposed  offender  and  invites  it  to  report. 
If  no  reply  is  received,  or  if  the  reply  is  deemed  not  satisfac- 
tory, the  Governing  Board  may  ask  the  secretary-general  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  name  a  commission  of  enquiry  con- 
sisting of  one  employer,  one  worker,  and  one  person  of  inde- 
pendent standing  chosen  from  a  panel  formed  of  three  such 
persons  of  industrial  experience  nominated  by  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  commission  of  enquiry  will  report  on 
questions  of  fact  and  recommend  steps  to  meet  the  complaint; 
it  may  suggest  appropriate  measures  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  state.  This  report  shall  be  published; 
and  the  states  concerned  shall  inform  the  secretary-general 
if  they  accept  the  recommendations  and  if  not  whether  they 
propose  to  refer  the  complaint  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  of  the  League  of  Nations  which,  like  the 
commission,  may  propose  methods  of  penalizing  failure  to 
abide  by  its  decision.  Penalties  thus  are  imposed  only  in  case 
of  flagrant  and  persistent  refusal  to  carry  out  obligations,  and 
the  occasion  for  them  possibly  may  never  arise. 

How  much  the  whole  project  amounts  to  in  the  eyes  of 
French  labor  is  indicated  by  Leon  Jouhaux,  of  the  French 
Confederation  of  Labor,  in  an  article  published  in  1'Europe 
Nouvelle  of  March  22,  before  the  project  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Jouhaux  sat  on  the  commission  himself, 
but  did  not  vote.  He  says: 

The  project  is  far  from  corresponding  to  the  desires  of  the  masses 
of  workingmen.  ...  It  constitutes  only  a  fragment,  and  how 
nail  a  fragment,  of  the  International  Parliament  of  Labor  which 
he  organized  workers  asked  at  Berne.  .  .  .  National  sover- 
eignty remains  untouched.  .  .  .  The  text  adopted  gives  so  large 
in  autonomy  to  federal  states  that  the  effective  participation  of 
he  United  States  remains  problematical.  .  .  .  What  the  work- 
ers want  is  not  an  organization  to  protect  them — they  have  their 
unions  for  that;  it  is  not  a  mechanism  too  narrowly  inspired  by 
the  legal  protection  of  the  workers.  ...  It  is  above  all  an  inter- 
national parliament  provided  with  precise  and  determined  powers, 
having  the  right  to  supervise  and  inquire,  consequently  an  institu- 
tion created  to  attack  and  solve  all  the  international  labor  prob- 
lems which  will  be  posed  on  the  morrow  of  the  war.  .  .  . 

If,  in  diplomatic  circles,  people  would  open  their  eyes  to  reality, 

listen    to   the   demands   which   come   up    to   them   from   below,    and 

nter   sturdily  the  path   of   positive    realizations,   grave   disillusion- 

nents  might  be  avoided.     ...     It  is  because  we  know  that  the 

International    Conference   of   Labor   might   be   a   solid    basis   for   a 

regime  of  pacification  and  of  intensified  production  that  we  demand 

that  this  organization  be  not  merely  a  facade  built  to  throw  powder 


in  the  eyes  and  by  virtue  of  its  incomplete  character  and  ineffective 
powers  nothing  more. 

Perhaps  Jouhaux  blames  the  Labor  Commission  for  faults 
which  are  faults  of  the  whole  League  of  Nations  and  of  ex- 
isting constitutions. 

When  the  work  was  all  but  done,  the  commission  heard  a 
delegation  of  women.  A  group  of  Allied  suffragists  had  been 
interviewing  the  premiers  and  presidents  for  weeks,  urging 
them  to  name  women  on  some  of  the  commissions  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  Germans  named  a  woman  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  But  the  Allied  premiers  and  presi- 
dents, while  very  polite,  waited  until  too  late  and  finally 
granted  the  Allied  women  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by 
the  Commission  on  International  Labor  Legislation. 

Unfortunately  the  women  who  had  been  interviewing  the 
premiers  and  presidents  for  the  most  part  were  well-known 
society  women  and  suffragists  who  knew  very  little  of  the 
actual  problems  of  woman  labor.  There  is  a  chapter  of 
skirmishings  that  shall  never  be  written ;  finally  the  suffragists 
invited  two  or  three  French  trade  union  women  to  join  them. 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  spoke  in  the  name  of  American 
labor,  chatting  familiarly  with  Gompers  rather  than  address- 
ing the  commission.  The  French  society  suffragists,  after 
seeking  suggestions  from  a  pacifist  labor  woman  to  whom 
they  had  not  spoken  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  made  their 
speeches.  A  Belgian,  an  Italian  and  an  Englishwoman  also 
spoke.  Then  came  the  real  labor  representatives.  One  of 
them,  representative  of  a  Catholic  union,  asked  that  the  pro- 
vision regarding  consultation  with  the  "  most  representative 
industrial  organizations "  be  enlarged  to  include  smaller 
groups.  "What  breed  does  she  represent?"  asked  Samuel 
Gompers.  Another,  about  to  read  certain  suggested  amend- 
ments, was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Gompers'  announcement  that 
it  was  time  for  lunch. 

The  women  said  they  did  not  want  protection  of  women  as 
such,  but  of  maternity.  They  asked  not  to  be  excluded  from 
unhealthful  industries  but  that  industries  be  made  healthful. 
In  any  case,  they  said,  only  processes  not  entire  industries 
were  unhealthful.  They  asked  a  44-hour  instead  of  a  48-hour 
week,  and  a  minimum  age  limit  of  fifteen  years  instead  of  four- 
teen. But  the  only  amendment  granted  them  was  the  men- 
tion of  women  in  the  proposed  clause  regarding  inspection  of 
labor.  The  commission  already  had  finished  its  work  when 
it  heard  them,  though  it  held  a  perfunctory  session  next  day 
to  discuss  their  demands.  But  it  is  still  a  man's  world — in 
the  Peace  Conference. 


The  Whitley  Councils 

[The  Final  in  a  Series  of  Three  Articles.] 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


INTERIM    industrial    reconstruction    committees    have 
been  formed  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labor,    in    certain    industries   where    owing    to    various 
reasons  progress  towards  the  formation  of  joint  standing  in- 
dustrial councils  has  been  slow.     Like  joint  standing  indus- 
trial councils,  they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives 
of  associations  of  employers  and  trade  unions.     What  form 
they  should  take  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
industry.     What  functions  they  should  assume  and  what  they 
should    leave    or    delegate    to    existing    organizations    or    to 


specially  created  bodies,  are  also  questions  which  must  be 
determined  by  those  concerned.  But  it  is  not  intended  that 
these  committees,  any  more  than  the  permanent  joint  standing 
industrial  councils  to  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  lead,  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  specially 
referred  to  them  by  a  government  department.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  exercise  a  large  initiative  in  devising  means  by 
which  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  conditions  may  be  most 
smoothly  effected,  and  the  way  opened  to  the  rapid  restora- 
tion of  industrial  enterprise.  An  industrial  council,  for 
instance,  engaged  a  physician  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
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industrial  fatigue  in  the  particular  field.  Costing  systems 
should  be  universally  introduced,  and  several  councils  have 
this  as  an  object.  The  whole  area  of  their  industry  is  open  to 
them  for  intensive  study,  organization  and  charter-making.  It 
is  up  to  the  Whitleys  to  substitute  a  constitution  for  the 
anarchy,  exploitation,  waste  and  suffering  of  the  last  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Thirty-five  "Interims" 

THE  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  has  set  up  thirty-five  of 
these  interim  industrial  reconstruction  committees,  which  in- 
clude the  following  industries:  basket  making;  artificial  stone; 
the  blacksmiths  and  farriers'  industry;  brush  making;  cocoa, 
chocolate,  sugar  confectionery  and  jam;  cooperage;  catering; 
clay;  cutlery;  envelopes  and  manufactured  stationery;  fertil- 
izer ;  furniture  warehousing  and  removing ;  glove ;  lead ;  music 
trades ;  non-f erreous  mines ;  packing  case ;  patent  fuel ;  quarry- 
ing ;  railway  carriage  and  wagon  building ;  safe,  lock  and  latch ; 
sugar  refining;  wholesale  clothing — ladies'  and  children's  light 
section ;  wire-drawing ;  zinc  and  spelter.  They  are  giving  help 
to  the  government  on  demobilization,  reinstatement,  provision 
of  raw  materials,  priority,  employment,  efficient  regulation  of 
production.  The  government  regards  these  "  interims  "  in 
the  less  organized  trades  as  the  apprenticeship  of  labor  to  busi- 
ness control,  leading  to  joint  management.  The  critics  of  the 
interims  have  pointed  and  detailed  objections  on  the  ground 
that  the  interims  weaken  trade  unionism  in  the  very  trades 
where  the  unions  need  strengthening — a  point  of  view  which 
will  be  considered  in  a  later  article.  Turning  from  this  ques- 
tion of  policy  to  the  facts  of  accomplishment,  we  find  that  the 
organization  of  an  interim  in  the  basket-making  trade  has 
resulted  in  long  discussions  between  the  employers  and  the 
workers  as  to  how  labor  conditions  can  be  improved,  the  best 
place  for  obtaining  raw  supplies  and  similar  questions.  Each 
side  contributes  what  it  knows  for  the  sake  of  bringing  what 
was  an  imperfectly  organized  trade  into  greater  unity  of  pro- 
ductive conditions.  One  immediate  result  has  been  to  make  a 
close  study  of  the  supply  of  raw  materials  in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  supply  of  willows.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  this  trade 
has  been  that  it  consisted  of  tiny  branches  of  workers  scattered 
all  over  Great  Britain.  Today  the  trade  is  better  organized 
than  at  any  period  in  its  past  history. 

Discussions  of  the  interim  committee  for  the  blacksmiths  and 
farriers  industry  show  that  the  workpeoples'  organization 
known  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Farriers  believes  that 
better  conditions  are  more  easily  obtainable  when  the  employers 
are  well  organized.  The  employers  have  accepted  the  princi- 
ple that  only  trade-unionists  shall  be  employed ;  and  the  corre- 
sponding principle  follows  that  the  employing  farriers  must  be 
registered  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  consuming  public 
against  bad  farriering. 

In  the  brush-making  trades  it  was  found  that  the  supply  of 
bristles,  had  'been  coming  from  Siberia  from  what  are  known 
as  North  Russian  hogs.  Masters  and  men  agreed  to  approach 
the  Canadian  government  through  its  trade  commissioner  and 
ask  it  to  go  into  the  business  of  producing  these  Siberian  hogs 
in  order  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  bristles  for  the  British 
trade.  Another  fact  which  this  interim  committee  discovered 
was  that  unstamped  brushes  from  abroad  were  being  passed 
off  as  British  brushes,  whereas  with  a  proper  system  of  regula- 
tion the  foreign-made  brush  would  have  carried  its  stamp  of 
origin.  In  matters  such  as  this  the  men's  representatives  are 
quite  as  keen  as  the  employers  on  regularizing  raw  materials 
and  production.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  brush-makers 
is  now  considering  the  problem  of  home-manufacture.  It  has 


been  discovered  that  in  many  cases  the  home  worker  is  an 
underpaid  woman  working  at  all  hours  and  employing  even 
her  little  children  in  the  job.  This  is,  of  course,  an  instance 
of  sweated  labor  and  of  child  labor  of  the  most  flagrant  sort. 
Other  committees  are  discussing  how  to  obtain  financial  help 
for  the  training  of  apprentices  for  unemployment  and  for 
the  proper  employment  of  women  in  this  industry. 

In  the  clay  industry  it  was  found  that  the  employers'  side 
was  badly  organized.  The  workmen,  therefore,  told  the 
masters  to  get  themselves  properly  organized  in  order  that 
higher  production  and  better  working  conditions  could  be 
achieved. 

The  furniture  removers  found  that  the  workers  had  to 
cover  wide  geographical  areas  and,  as  a  result,  were  often 
sleeping  in  their  wagons  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
Accordingly  a  scheme  is  now  being  worked  out  for  building 
night  hostels  for  furniture  removal  men.  Also  the  two  sides 
have  agreed  on  a  twenty-five  shillings'  weekly  wage. 

The  glass  men  and  employers  wish  their  industry  recognized 
as  a  key  industry  so  that  it  should  be  protected  with  a  tariff. 
Of  course,  this  illustrates  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Whitley 
scheme,  which  is  that  the  employers  and  the  trade-unionists 
in  a  given  industry  may  come  to  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves that  will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consuming 
public  or  of  another  trade  whose  raw  material  may  be  their 
finished  product.  An  important  instance  of  this  has  already 
come  to  light  in  the  annual  report  of  Bovril,  the  meat  extract 
concern.  The  owners  of  Bovril  state  that  the  supply  of  bottles 
in  Great  Britain  is  inadequate  for  their  output  and  beseech 
the  government  to  throw  off  all  restriction  against  the  impor- 
tation of  glassware.  In  other  words,  bottles  are  their  raw 
material,  whereas  bottles  are  the  finished  product  of  the  glass- 
making  trade.  It  is  clear  that  no  final  agreement  on  a  funda- 
mental matter  such  as  this  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  employers 
and  trade-unionists  in  any  one  industry.  The  Whitley  scheme, 
therefore,  calls  for  some  more  complete  method  of  joint  action 
between  industries  and  for  adequate  representation  of  the 
consuming  public.  What  is  needed  is  a  "  super- Whitley." 
Perhaps  the  recent  industrial  conference  will  in  time  become 
this  super- Whitley.  But  to  do  so,  it  will  have  to  devise  a  far 
wider  basis  of  representation  from  the  working  people.  Today 
for  labor  it  is  composed  of  trade-union  leaders,  and  these 
leaders  are  in  many  instances  quite  as  conservative,  short- 
sighted and  out  of  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  as  government 
officials  or  big  employers.  A  "  parliament  "  must  be  a  parlia- 
ment of  people  and  not  of  officials. 

German  Trade  Methods 

IN  the  past,  the  glass-making  trade  has  been  confronted 
with  severe  German  competition  in  bottles,  dishes  and 
tumblers.  The  German  method  has  been  either  to  dump  a 
product  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  British  trader  until  it  had 
conquered  the  market,  or  else  to  get  a  monopoly  grip  on  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  product  so  that  all  manufacturers  had 
to  come  to  the  German  makers  in  control  of  that  ingredient. 
The  Germans  had  carried  out  this  scheme  with  great  success 
also  in  copper  goods,  chemicals,  dyes,  lead  pencils. 

In  made-up  leather  goods,  several  problems  were  immedi- 
ately encountered.  The  leather  tanners,  for  instance,  refused 
to  go  on  a  committee  with  the  merchants.  This  is  due  to  an 
immemorial  warfare  between  the  maker  and  the  seller.  The 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Leather  Workers  refused  to  work 
side  by  side  on  a  committee  with  semi-skilled  general  workers. 
As  the  result,  the  present  leather  council,  whose  work  was 
described  in  the  SURVEY  for  April  12,  has  been  devised  as  a 
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compromise.  In  this  trade,  as  in  others,  the  "  interims  "  are 
dealing  with  apprenticeship,  vocational  training,  discussion  of 
processes  and  designs. 

In  the  pottery  trades  a  better  method  of  remuneration  for 
those  employes  who  suggest  new  designs  is  being  dealt  with. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  instances  where  a  worker  has  sug- 
gested a  design  which  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  sales  but 
where  his  reward  was  almost  nothing,  even  when  the  returns 
of  the  trade  could  be  figured  in  terms  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  non-ferreous  mines,  which  include  the  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall, have  been  maintained  as  a  war  precaution  since  if  one 
mine  was  abandoned  other  mines  might  be  flooded  by  the  large 
demand  for  the  product  in  munition  work.  As  the  margin  of 
profit  has  been  small,  a  new  problem  has  been  introduced  by 
the  ending  of  the  war,  and  the  interim  committee  has 
approached  the  government  for  financial  aid  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  industry. 

Many  of  these  interims  are  considering  the  problem  of  how 
to  bring  munition-making  women  back  into  the  trades  of  peace. 
The  wholesale  clothing  interim  has  appointed  a  subcommittee 
to  draw  up  a  working  plan  for  training  women.  In  the 
stationery  trade  there  is  need  to  increase  the  output  of  envel- 
opes and  other  stationery  greatly.  So  the  interim  has 
petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Labor  to  divert  the  munition- 
making  women  into  this  trade. 

These  interims  are  being  used  generally  as  one  of  the  central 
authorities  in  demobilization.  The  War  Office  presents  this 
sort  of  task  to  them:  Here  are  ten  thousand  demobilized 
soldiers  and  munition  workers.  How  many  can  you  employers 
and  trade  unionists  deal  with  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and 
how  will  you  spread  them  out  over  the  various  industrial 
districts?  (It  is  clear  that  this  implies  a  district  council  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  the  interim.  Of  the  district  coun- 
cils we  shall  speak  in  a  moment.) 

In  the  music  trades,  organization  is  going  on  rapidly.  The 
brass  instrument  makers  found  one  section  of  the  music  trade, 


that  of  piano  making,  with  no  union.  Accordingly  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  with  another  union  for  the  absorption 
of  these  "  scabs."  A  polytechnic  is  being  taken  over  at  Finch- 
ley  for  training  disabled  soldiers.  This  corresponds  to  the 
plan  carried  out  by  the  basket-makers  in  creating  a  union  for 
blind  basket-makers. 

The  purpose  of  the  creators  of  the  interims  is  that,  as  the 
different  trades  come  together  in  the  interim  reconstruction 
committees,  these  shall  swiftly  become  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized to  be  transformed  into  permanent  joint  standing  industrial 
councils.  This  is  taking  place  in  the  instances  of  packing-case 
makers,  safe  lock  and  latch  makers  and  others.  Other  trades 
began  as  temporary  bodies  and  found  that  they  were  already 
at  a  pitch  of  organization  which  justified  them  in  going  directly 
into  the  status  of  the  permanent  industrial  council  without  the 
interim  form  of  organization.  This  was  true  of  china,  cement, 
leather  goods  and  belting. 

In  the  quarrying  trades,  the  interim  has  composed  itself  into 
five  industrial  district  committees.  The  stone  and  the  geo- 
graphical locality  being  co-terminous  thus  form  a  natural  basis 
of  division.  We  have  chalk  (in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Thames),  granite  (in  Scotland),  limestone,  slate  and  building 
stone,  as  the  five  district  committees.  The  interim  has  de- 
manded that  shipping  facilities  to  and  from  the  Channel 
Islands  be  provided,  the  Channel  Islands  being  the  home  of 
granite  and  other  building  material.  In  the  slate  district 
subcommittees  have  been  formed  for  this  particular  stone. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  progress  made  by  these  interim 
reconstruction  committees  in  the  less  well-organized  trades. 
This  resume  I  have  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  given  to  me  by 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittees is  to  meet  an  emergency  situation  and  to  bring  weak 
trades  up  into  better  organization.  The  danger  of  these 
committees  is  that  the  interests  of  the  employers  may  be  more 
powerful  than  the  articulated  desires  and  demands  of  the 
workers. 


THE    CONVERTED    INN 

A  charming  example  of  the  reformed  country  inn. 
When  the  English  Garden  City  Company  bought 
its  Letchworth  estate,  it  found  on  it  this  typical 
country  "  pub  "  and,  since  it  adopted  prohibition 
into  the  constitution  of  the  new  city,  devoted  it, 
without  materially  changing  the  building,  to  less 
intoxicating  yet  no  less  convivial  uses.  The 
drawing  by  Ratcliffe  is  from  the  April  sheet  of  a 
calendar  published  by  the  Garden  City  Association 


COWQGO: 


WOMEN    IN    INDUSTRY 

THAT  women  have  made  good  and  are  on  their  new 
jobs  to  stay  is  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Bureau  of 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  based  on  its  report  issued  last  week  on 
the  Industrial  Replacement  of  Men  by  Women  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  study  covered  117  plants  in  26  com- 
munities and  13,643  women  replacing  men.  Seventeen  in- 
dustries were  represented;  more  than  one-third  of  the  plants 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  their  pro- 
ducts. Processes  were  exceedingly  varied,  and  included  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  power  and  non-power  operations.  In 
almost  all  cases  women  took  the  places  of  men  without  rear- 
rangement of  process  or  addition  of  new  machinery.  As 
machinists  women  have  not  attained  enough  skill  to  be  called 
"  all  round  machinists  "  but  have  been  in  the  class  of  "special- 
ists." Seven  large  plants  had  schools  for  training  women 
and  six  others  were  planning  to  establish  schools  with  a  view 
to  training  them  for  the  more  skilled  operations. 

Although  some  6,000 — nearly  half  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  men's  places  in  .the  plants  studied — have  been  dis- 
charged, the  reduction  or  cancellation  of  government  con- 
tracts is  given  by  employers  as  the  reason  for  the  discharge  of 
more  than  4,000  of  them,  so  that  only  about  2,000  were 
dropped  owing  to  their  own  shortcomings.  Of  all  discharges 
23  per  cent  were  on  account  of  administrative  difficulties, 
such  as  friction  with  the  foreman,  failure  in  discipline,  or  the 
shop's  being  too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  new  sani- 
tary equipment  called  for  by  the  labor  law  when  women  are 
employed.  In  6.5  per  cent  of  the  discharges  the  work  was 
too  heavy;  in  2.3  per  cent  production  was  unsatisfactory; 
in  i.i  per  cent  mechanical  ability  was  lacking;  and  in  .2 
per  cent  women  were  dismissed  to  take  back  returning  sol- 
diers. More  than  half  of  the  plants  employing  women  to 
replace  men  are  going  to  retain  every  woman  so  employed, 
while  82  per  cent  are  going  to  retain  all  or  some  of  them. 

But  that  women  have  proved  their  ability  to  do  men's  jobs 
is  only  half  the  story.  The  primary  reason  why  employers 
are  planning  to  retain  their  women  workers  is  declared  to 
be  "  because  they  permit  manufacture  at  less  cost  per  unit  of 
production,  and  with  less  friction  between  management  and 
workers."  Employers  frequently  made  statements  such  as 
"  Fifty-cent  [an  hour]  men  can  be  replaced  by  twenty-five- 
cent  women,"  and  "  They  produce  more  and  demand  less." 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  women  received  equal  pay  with  the 
men  they  replaced.  Furthermore,  it  was  noted  that  "  the 
higher  the  pay  of  the  man  replaced,  the  smaller  the  chance 
of  the  woman  replacing  him  to  receive  it."  Only  190  of  the 
women  received  more  than  $20  a  week,  while  7,933  received 
less  than  $14.  The  bureau  reached  the  conclusion  that 
women's  wages  were  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  custom 
of  paying  low  wages  to  women,  rather  than  being  related  to 
productive  efficiency,  and  based  the  conclusion  on  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

1.  In  16  plants  where  women  receive  equal  pay  for  presumably 
equal  work,  10  report  that  their  production  is  satisfactory,  6  that 
it  is  unsatisfactory. 
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2.  In   11   plants  where  women   produce  more  .than  men,  not  one 
woman   receives   as   much   as   a   man   doing  the  same  work  in   the 
same  plant,   and  most  women  receive   less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
men's  wage. 

3.  In   13   plants  where  women  are  reported  to  produce  less  than 
men,   the   difference   between    the   men's   rate    and   women's    rate   is 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  where  they  produce  more. 

Several  employers  admitted  that  they  were  retaining 
women  "  to  fight  the  union,"  and  one  employment  manager 
said,  "  We  are  keeping  women  in  B  Department,  although 
their  production  is  most  unsatisfactory,  in  order  to  keep  the 
men  from  getting  too  cocky."  The  great  majority  of  women 
workers  were  found  to  be.  unorganized.  The  only  union 
organization  is  among  the  machinists;  ten  locals  of  machinists 
throughout  the  state  have  admitted  women,  and  there  is  a 
Brooklyn  local  composed  entirely  of  women.  The  report  says, 
"  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  now  most  of  them  [labor 
men]  are  realizing  that  in  a  great  many  cases  women  are 
in  the  trade  to  stay  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  deal  with 
them  as  fellow  workers,  to  organize  them  in  their  trades 
unions,  then  there  will  be  no  sex  competition  and  men  and 
women  in  the  trade  will  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work." 

PRODUCERS    AND    CONSUMERS 

THE  first  national  joint  conference  of  trade  unionists 
and  cooperators  was  held  in  London  on  March  6. 
For  over  fifty  years,  the  two  movements  had  been  go- 
ing along  parallel  tracks  toward  the  same  goal.  The  co- 
operators  have  three  and  three-fourths  million  members.  The 
trade  unions  have  five  and  one-third  million  members.  Of 
course,  the  memberships  are  largely  made  up  of  the  same 
industrial  group.  The  trade  unions  sent  to  this  conference 
140  delegates,  representing  62  unions.  The  cooperators  sent 
537  delegates,  representing  231  local  societies.  The  seven 
hundred  delegates  were  conservative,  slow-moving,  careful 
men  in  the  main.  They  made  an  impression  of  caution  and 
solidity.  The  conference  passed  the  following  resolution 
unanimously : 

That  this  joint  conference,  in  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  during  the  war,  the  profiteering  that  has  taken 
place,  and  the  development  and  exercise  of  monopoly  power  by- 
trading  and  financial  interests  during  the  period  of  the  war,  de- 
clares its  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
government  committee  on  commercial  and  industrial  policy  after  the 
war  so  far  as  they  propose. 

1.  State  encouragement  of  industrial   and  commercial  combin- 
ations  undertaking  productive   and   trading   activities   for  private 
profit ; 

2.  The  granting  of  powers  to  such  combinations  for  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  land   and  factories  for  industrial  purposes 
in  the  interests  of  the  combination ; 

3.  State  subsidies  for  profit-seeking   undertaking; 

4.  The  adoption  of  protectionist  measures  which  would   inter- 
fere with  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  between  nation   and 
nation. 

And  further  the  conference  condemns  the  handing  over  to  private 
firms  of  munition,  aircraft,  and  other  factories,  ships  and  other 
property  acquired  for  national  purposes  during  the  war,  and  de- 
mands that  all  property  so  acquired  on  behalf  of  the  community 
shall  be  retained  in  public  ownership  in  order  that  it  may  be  used 
for  the  development  of  productive  and  distributive  undertakings  in 
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the  interests  of  the  community  and  under  state,  municipal,  or  cooper- 
ative control. 

G.  H.  Stuart  Bunning,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  said : 

This  is  a  reconstructive  conference.  I  have  been  attending  con- 
ferences recently  in  four  or  five  countries,  to  establish  pre-war 
prosperity.  But  this  conference  demands  an  entirely  new  prosperity. 
The  cooperative  movement  is  a  systematic  protest  against  the  rob- 
bing of  the  working  class.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  cooperative 
society  the  banker  for  the  whole  of  the  working  class.  My  experi- 
ence on  the  Consumers'  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  has  con- 
vinced me  that  the  only  way  you  can  prevent  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  being  shamelessly  robbed  in  regard  to  food  and 
other  things  is  by  the  cooperative  movement.  Time  after  time 
evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
sumer simply  had  to  be  robbed,  and  we,  on  the  council,  have  time 
after  time  had  to  agree  to  things  which  we  believed  and  knew  to  be 
dishonest. 

Llewellyn  Davies  of  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild 
argued  that  the  new  industrial  councils  which  were  being  set 
up  would  produce  no  permanent  solution  of  industrial  troubles. 
The  only  solution  lay  in  the  alliance  which  that  conference 
marked — an  alliance  of  producers  and  consumers  which  would 
change  the  industrial  system,  set  up  industrial  democracy  in 
which  profits  would  be  abolished,  the  workers  control  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  the  consumer  be 
reconciled. 

T.  Killon,  chairman  of  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety, through  whose  hands  pass  many  million  dollars  of  busi- 
ness a  year,  radiates  geniality,  and  is  immensely  popular.  He 
is  a  representative  leader  of  the  cooperative  group  in  the 
way  that  James  Thomas  is  a  representative  leader  of  trade 
unionists.  Killon  said  that  the  war  had  revealed  the  failure 
of  private  trade  to  meet  requirements.  The  doing  away  with 
the  system  of  private  profits  was  not  to  be  accomplished  "  in 
a  wild  revolutionary  spirit."  Fred  Bramley,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  was  glad  that  trade- 
unionists  were  at  last  "  controlling  the  price  of  things  on 
which  wages  are  spent.  .  .  .  We  lived  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  value  of  wages,  although  we  were  always  discussing 
wages.  The  employers  controlled  the  article,  and  so  they 
controlled  the  price." 

C.  W.  Bowerman,  secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee told  how  the  shipping  controller  had  asked  the  cooperatives 
and  trade  unions  to  take  over  the  national  shipyards  at  Chep- 
stow  and  elsewhere.  A  boiler  maker  testified  that  their  re- 
cent strike  cost  them  five  thousand  dollars  in  dispute  pay, 
and  the  cooperative  society  was  the  only  banking  account  on 
short  notice.  One  speaker  referred  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Mining:  "  In  the  King's  Robing  Room  more  history 
is  being  made  this  week  than  in  the  last  fifty  years.  They 
are  tearing  the  veil  from  profits." 

Mr.  Bartlett  of  Penzance  said  that  everything  he  had  on 
from  boot  laces  to  collar  buttons  was  cooperative,  and  that 
everything  which  went  inside  him  was  cooperative.  He  is 
a  missionary  of  the  movement.  He  and  others  had  begun  ten 
years  ago  with  250  members,  and  a  business  of  $325  weekly. 
In  1918,  they  had  2,450  members,  and  were  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $4,500  weekly.  Cooperation,  he  said,  had  lowered  his 
family's  living  expenses  by  2O  per  cent. 

The  hall  was  gay  with  mottoes  hung  from  the  galleries 
which  read:  Make  Capital  the  Servant  of  Labor;  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  is  an  Economic  League  of  Nations;  Pro- 
duce for  Use  and  Abolish  Profits ;  Don't  Forget  the  Women ; 
Cooperators,  Stand  by  Trade  Unionists;  Trade  Unionists, 
Trade  with  Cooperators. 

The  Cooperators  publish  a  weekly  paper,  the  Co-opera- 
tive News,  with  a  circulation  of  100,000,  and  the  Scottish 
Cooperator.  The  tables  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  were  stacked 
with  pamphlets,  papers,  booklets,  books  and  circulars.  At 
these  meetings  the  propagandists  sow  literature  by  the  ream. 
The  main  impression  of  an  American  correspondent  at  the 
conference  was  that  these  men,  representing  perhaps  two- 
fifths  of  Great  Britain,  meant  to  create  a  new  social,  indus- 
trial and  economic  order,  and  that  they  meant  to  do  it,  not 


by  hasty  temporary  changes,  but  by  sound  step-by-step  pro- 
gression. To  the  old-time  taunt,  "  Are  you  going  to  make  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  through  the  sale  of  tea  and  bread?" 
their  answer  is  brief:  "That  way  or  not  at  all." 

INDEPENDENT  TEXTILE  UNION 

DELEGATES  from  the  Lawrence  strikers,  from  the  inde- 
pendent organizations  that  have  conducted  strikes  in 
Paterson,  Passaic  and  West  Hoboken,  and  from  an  inde- 
pendent union  of  sweater  makers  in  Brooklyn  met  in  conven- 
tion in  New  York  on  April  12-13  and  with  the  advice  of 
representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
formed  an  independent  union  in  the  textile  industry,  to  be 
known  as  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
It  is  to  be  organized  on  "  one  big  union  "  lines,  to  include  not 
only  textile  workers  but  all  employes  in  textile  mills.  A.  J. 
Muste,  one  of  the  preacher  leaders  of  the  Lawrence  strike, 
was  elected  general  secretary  and  Matthew  Pluhar,  who  has 
been  conducting  the  strike  in  Passaic,  treasurer.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  were  elected,  representing  the 
five  cities  which  sent  delegates.  Headquarters  are  to  be  in 
New  York.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  pledged 
financial  backing  to  the  organization.  Resolutions  were  passed 
calling  for  the  44-hour  week  in  the  textile  industry,  pledging 
support  to  the  Lawrence  strikers,  asking  the  recall  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Russia  and  extending  greetings  to  the  soviet 
governments  of  Russia,  Hungary  and  Bavaria.  A  tremen- 
dous field  of  opportunity  lies  before  the  new  organization, 
for  there  are  nearly  900,000  wage-earners  employed  in  the 
textile  industry,  according  to  the  1910  census,  and  of  these 
only  about  40,000  are  organized  in  the  United  Textile 
Workers,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Joseph  Schlossberg,  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  speaking  before  the  convention,  recounted 
how  success  in  organizing  the  men's  clothing  trade  had  come 
only  with  separation  from  the  "  official  "  labor  movement,  and 
concluded  by  saying:  "  With  us  the  membership  rules,  not  the 
officials.  That  is  why  we  win.  And  that  is  why  you  will 
win." 

A    TRADE    UNION    COLLEGE 

WITH  professors  from  Harvard  University  and  other 
educational  institutions  cooperating,  the  Trade  Union 
College   of    Boston    was    formally    launched.      Regis- 
tration of  students  began  two  weeks  ago  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  and  classes  are  now  in 
full  swing. 

Courses  of  ten  lectures  each  are  to  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing subject  fields:  English,  labor  organization,  govern- 
ment, economics  and  science.  A  course  in  physics  is  the  only 
course  offered  in  the  field  of  science,  but  there  are  two  courses 
in  economics,  two  in  government,  three  in  English  and  five 
in  labor  organization.  The  English  courses  include  com- 
position and  literature,  and  the  courses  in  labor  organization 
are  divided  between  historical  discussions  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  status  of  labor,  and  present  day  employment  methods. 
The  idea  of  establishing  an  educational  institution  to  be 
maintained  by  the  wage-earners  of  Boston  originated  with 
George  W.  Nasmyth  and  H.  W.  L.  Dana.  These  men, 
both  of  whom  have  been  university  teachers,  the  one  in  polit- 
ical economy  at  Cornell  and  the  other  in  literature  at  Co- 
lumbia, went  before  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  early 
last  winter  and  proposed  a  plan  that  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  develop  the  plan  and  have  charge  of 
the  college.  This  committee  is  as  follows: 

Michael  A.  Murphy,  Stablemen's  Union; 

Arthur  M.  Huddell,  Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers'  Union; 

P.  Harry  Jennings,  Teamsters'  Union; 

Fred  J.  Kneeland,  Painters'  Union; 

George  E.  Curran,  Theatrical  Stage  Employers'   Union; 

Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  Horseshoers'  Union ; 

Anna  T.  Bowen,  Cigar  Factory  Tobacco  Strippers'  Union; 

John  O'Hare,  Newspaper  Web  Pressmen's  Union; 

John  F.  Stevens,  Free-Stone  Cutters'  Union; 
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Jeremiah  Driscoll,  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union; 

Mabel  Gillespie,  Stenographers'  Union,  secretary  of  the  committee; 

Henry  W.  L.  Dana; 

Harold  J.  Laski; 

George  Nasmyth. 

The  ten  weeks'  courses  now  offered  are  the  result  of  this 
committee's  work.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to  offer  more 
extended  courses  beginning  next  October. 

In  announcing  the  organization  of  the  college  the  com- 
mittee says: 

The  Trade  Union  College  has  been  established  by  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Union  in  order  to  make  directly  accessible  to  work- 
ingmen  and  workingwomen  the  study  of  subjects  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  organized  labor  movement.  The  aim  of  the  Trade 
Union  College  is  in  accord  with  the  following  statement  in  the  re- 
construction program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor :  "  Edu- 
cation must  not  stifle  thoughts  and  inquiry,  but  must  awaken  the 
mind  to  the  application  of  natural  laws  and  to  a  conception  of  in- 
dependence and  progress." 

The  lectures  are  being  given  in  the  evening,  from  eight 
to  ten,  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  fee  for 
each  course  is  $2.50.  Registration  is  limited  to  members  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
to  members  of  their  immediate  families. 

A  list  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  new  college  is  as  follows: 
Roscoe  Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School;  Irving 
Fisher,  professor  of  economics,  Yale  University;  William  Z. 
Ripley,  professor  of  economics,  Harvard  University;  Alfred 
Dwight  Sheffield,  assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
position, Wellesley  College;  Sara  Stiles,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Simmons  College;  Charles  C.  Ramsay,  lecturer; 
Daniel  Foley,  teacher  of  economics,  Boston  English  High 
School;  James  MacKaye,  formerly  lecturer  on  political  en- 
gineering, Harvard  University;  Horace  M.  Kallen,  professor 
of  philosophy,  New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York 
city ;  Henry  W.  L.  Dana,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  com- 
paratively literature,  Columbia  University;  Roy  Kenneth 
Hack,  assistant  professor  of  classics,  Harvard  University; 
Zacheriah  Chafee,  assistant  professor  of  law,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; R.  F.  A.  Hoernle,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy,  Har- 
vard University;  George  Nasmyth,  formerly  lecturer  on  po- 
litical economy,  Cornell  University;  Felix  Frankfurter,  form- 
erly chairman  War  Labor  Policies  Board;  Horace  Taylor, 
lecturer;  Francis  B.  Sayre,  instructor  in  constitutional  law, 
Harvard  University;  Amy  Hewes,  professor  of  economics, 
Mount  Holyoke  College;  Harold  J.  Laski,  lecturer  on  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University;  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  in- 
structor in  history,  Harvard  University;  William  Leavitt 
Stoddard,  administrator  for  National  War  Labor  Board ;  A. 
Gerhard  Dehly;  Lucien  Price;  Herbert  Feis,  instructor  in 
economics,  Harvard  University ;  Arthur  Fisher,  formerly  with 
the  Industrial  Relations  Division,  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion; Maurice  J.  Lacey,  teacher  of  business  English,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

FOR  RETURNING  SOLDIERS 

COL.  ARTHUR  WOODS,  in  charge  of  the  War  De- 
partment's commission  of  reemployment,  held  in  Chicago 
a  conference  of  officers  assigned  as  directors  of  the  de- 
partment's efforts  to  supplement,  extend  and  support  the 
bureaus  for  returning  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  local  bureau's  headquarters  in  order 
that  the  officers  from  other  cities  might  observe  its  operation 
as  an  object  lesson  and  introduce  its  methods  in  other  cities  of 
the  Middle  West.  Colonel  Woods  urged  these  officers  to  do 
all  they  can  to  secure  elsewhere  the  community's  full  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the 
bureaus  for  returning  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  and  the 
army  officers,  such  as  has  enabled  Chicago  to  put  in  operation 
its  central  headquarters  building  and  its  effective  clearing- 
house work  of  the  social  agencies  and  commercial  and  labor 
groups  who  supplement  the  employment  offices.  He  also 
urged  the  attempt  everywhere  to  induce  the  discharged  men 
to  return  to  their  home  towns  to  start  again  in  civilian  life 


and  not  crowd  into  big  cities  or  remain  in  the  ports  of  arrival. 
Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  commanding  the  central  military 
division  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  assigned  a  force  of 
100  military  police  to  be  stationed  at  the  railway  terminals 
and  to  patrol  the  central  streets  as  a  provost  detail.  He  pub- 
licly explained  that  this  is  done  "  as  a  protection  rather  than  a 
police  check  for  the  returning  men."  While  this  military 
police  detail  will  see  that  men  in  the  service  follow  service 
regulations,  its  chief  function  will  be  to  protect  them  and 
discharged  men  in  uniform  from  being  imposed  upon  either 
by  civilian  exploiters  or  fakirs  pretending  to  be  soldiers,  who 
are  beginning  to  prey  upon  the  public  also. 

AGAINST  WAGE  REDUCTION 

THE  street  car  men's  union  of  Chicago  has  taken  a 
significant  action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of 
wages  awarded  last  August  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  automatically  ceases  when  peace  is  officially  de- 
clared. Protesting  against  the  reduction  of  wages  thereby, 
of  23  per  cent  of  the  maximum  rate  and  over  43  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  rate,  which  with  the  increasing  cost  of  living 
"  would  mean  that  our  wives  and  little  ones  would  suffer  for 
the  necessities  of  life,"  they  appeal  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  State  Utilities  Commission 
and  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines  company  to  prevent  such  a 
reduction  and  the  consequences  which  they  intimate  might 
follow.  The  men's  appeal,  which  is  very  respectful  and  not 
at  all  threatening,  significantly  closes  with  this  reference  to 
the  public  service  they  render:  "  As  workers  in  a  great  pub- 
lic service  and  as  citizens  having  the  interests  of  Chicago  at 
heart,  we  respectfully  address  this  appeal  to  you  to  consider 
carefully  the  situation  and  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  protect  the 
electric  railway  workers  in  their  wage  rights." 

PITTSBURGH    MORALS 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  recently  issued,  contains  an  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  account  of  the  work  done  during  the 
year  by  the  Commission  on  Social  Service  of  that  body.  It  is 
interesting  more  particularly  as  illustrating  the  large  amount 
of  useful  work  that  the  churches  can  perform  for  the  social 
welfare  without  going  at  all  far  from  the  immediate  purposes 
to  which  they  are  consecrated.  Social  service,  as  interpreted  by 
the  commission,  means  primarily  moral  uplift  and  includes  a 
fight  with  vice  in  every  form,  police  court  reform,  protective 
work  for  young  people,  and  for  races  and  classes  needing 
special  protection. 

From  this  report  we  learn  that  there  is  no  longer  a  red  light 
district  in  Pittsburgh  but  that  other  forms  of  vice,  particularly 
those  developing  around  soldiers'  quarters,  have  become  serious 
at  times  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  government. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  the  churches,  the  city  has 
during  the  year  established  a  Morals  Court  which  has  revo- 
lutionized the  procedure  of  dealing  with  victims  of  vice,  with 
juvenile  cases  and  with  first  offenders.  "  Up-to-date  con- 
structive policies  have  been  substituted  for  the  arrogant  snap 
judgments  familiar  under  the  old  regime."  Closely  connected 
with  this  interest  in  the  protection  of  the  young  is  the  interest 
of  the  Pittsburgh  churches  in  the  Room  Registry  of  the  city, 
established  in  1917  which,  during  the  war,  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  homes  registration  service  of  the  federal  government. 
Another  constructive  effort  that  has  arisen  from  the  reform 
of  the  court  system  is  the  organization  of  a  strong  Big  Brother 
movement.  While  the  Y.M.C.A.  supplies  a  special  boys'  sec- 
retary at  the  Morals  Court,  the  Council  of  Churches  has  made 
itself  responsible  for  finding  suitable  Big  Brothers;  and  in  this 
way  many  boys  who  previously  were  not  reached  by  any  so- 
cial agency  have  come  under  good  influences.  The  action  of 
the  commission  on  Sunday  recreation  may,  of  course,  be  open 
to  controversy;  but  it  is  interesting  as  showing  consistency 
where  in  other  communities  the  influence  of  the  churches,  not 
so  closely  banded  together  for  common  action,  is  often  spas- 
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modic  and  contradictory.  Action  was  taken  to  suppress  pro- 
fessional baseball  playing  on  Sundays  and — unsuccessfully — to 
prevent  the  Sunday  opening,  with  a  charge  for  entrance,  of  a 
war  exposition  which  it  was  feared  might  set  a  precedent  to 
the  opening  of  other,  less  patriotic  and  less  educational  enter- 
tainments for  commercial  motives.  In  some  cases,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commission  was  sufficient  to  secure  abatement 
of  Sunday  law  infringements  without  a  public  protest. 

DEMOCRACY    IN    CITY  ZONING 

ONE  frequent  objection  to  the  "zoning "  of  cities  for 
building  and  use  regulations  is  that  it  represents  an- 
other and  very  serious  interference  with  the  liberties 
of  individual  owners  and  users  of  property.  To  Alameda, 
Cal.,  however,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  conducted  the 
operation  of  zoning  with  a  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
in  each  neighborhood  which  makes  the  plan  finally  adopted 
"  democratic "  beyond  criticism.  Charles  H.  Cheney,  the 
city's  consultant  in  city  planning,  held  some  forty  confer- 
ences in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  wishes  of  property  owners  and  others  interested.  These 
recommendations  were  then  combined  in  a  general  zoning 
plan,  and  the  whole  put  up  for  public  hearing.  The  pre- 
liminary work  had  been  done  so  thoroughly  that  there  were 
practically  no  objections  to  the  ordinance  when  presented  at 
that  hearing  or  later  when  it  was  introduced  before  the  city 
council.  The  zone  plan  itself  is  on  the  lines  of  others  recently 
introduced  in  Californian  cities  and  combines  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  well-known  pioneer  plans  of  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis  and  New  York.  Eight  varieties  of  "  use  districts  "  are 
established.  Superimposed  on  these  are  four  classes  of  "  height 
districts,"  designed  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  property 
values  and  overcrowding  by  the  introduction  of  over-high 
structures.  The  general  effect  of  the  ordinance  cannot  but 
be  protective,  especially  to  residence  districts,  and  make  for 
greater  efficiency  by  concentrating  business  and  industrial 
properties.  By  increasing  the  general  economy  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  city's  physical  lay-out  it  will  eventually  make  for 
increased  attractiveness  and  building  activity. 

CHICAGO    ITALIANS 

FRANK  ORMAN  BECK,  whose  study  on  the  Italians 
of  Chicago  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  that 
city,  evidently  was  more  concerned  with  the  truth  than  with 
saying  pleasant  and  complimentary  things — as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  studies  of  foreign-born  groups.  His  description  of 
the  family  life,  for  instance,  shows  that  many  antiquated  ideas 
and  customs  survive  which,  undoubtedly,  have  had  their  value 
in  a  different  environment  but  distinctly  hinder  the  process  of 
Americanization  and  emancipation.  The  woman,  too  often, 
is  yet  unrecognized  as  the  equal  of  husband  and  sons  in  her 
claim  to  freedom  and  a  full  life  of  her  own.  The  marriages 
still  are  largely  arranged  by  relatives  and  "  cold,  commercial 
transactions." 

In  spite  of  an  unusual  degree  of  social  organization — there 
are  listed  50  Italian  societies  and  70  lodges  in  Chicago — 
there  is  little  "  team-play "  in  outdoor  recreation.  Again, 
Mr.  Beck's  inquiries  do  not  bear  out,  though  he  repeats  him- 
self, the  popular  statement  that  Italians  in  America  have  a 
superior  appreciation  of  beauty.  Though  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  supposedly  artistic  crafts,  there  is  really  no  evi- 
dence that  they  produce  anything  indicative  of  original  taste; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  homes  are  said  to  be  lacking  in  taste- 
ful furniture  and  decoration.  Mr.  Beck's  statements  on  this 
point  are  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York,  which  in  its  art  classes  has  found  no  corrobora- 
tion  for  the  popular  assumption  that  Italian  neighbors  are 
more  artistic  than  Irish  or  Polish  ones. 

These  matters,  however,  only  occupy  a  small  part  of  the 
survey  under  review  which  deals  fairly  exhaustively  with  the 


economic,  health  and  housing  conditions  of  the  Chicago  Ital- 
ians, with  their  educational  interests  and  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties attending  efforts  to  heighten  these,  and  with  the  moral 
conditions  which  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  other 
nationalities.  Some  very  interesting  cases  are  given  of  the 
relation  of  delinquency  to  ignorance  and  exploitation. 

Among  the  recommendations,  too  numerous  to  recite  here 
in  detail,  we  note  a  special  emphasis  on  a  vocational  educa- 
tion and  placement  based  upon  the  particular  abilities  of  Ital- 
ians; protection  from  irresponsible  banks  and  unreliable  in- 
vestments; a  clean-up  campaign;  vigorous  enforcement  of 
housing  regulations;  an  experiment  to  settle  Italians  in  a 
garden  city;  city  planning  and  zoning;  educational  programs 
of  emphasis  in  the  public  school,  community  center,  settle- 
ment, church,  etc.,  on  matters  in  which  Italians  as  a  race  are 
especially  ignorant — such  as  diets,  value  of  education,  etc. 
Further  we  note  emphasis  on  the  need  for  more  playgrounds 
and  better  use  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  capitalize 
the  Italians'  love  of  outdoor  pleasures;  Americanization  of 
adults  to  increase  the  respect  of  children  for  their  parents; 
art  education;  better  information  among  them  concerning 
public  services;  provision  of  more  and  better  interpreters 
in  and  out  of  law-courts ;  Italian  lawyers  as  public  defenders  ; 
more  intensive  interpretation  of  America  to  Italian  immi- 
grants; a  more  widespread  study  of  their  Italian  neighbors  by 
Chicagoans. 

TRAINED    HOMEMAKERS 

THE  number  of  home  economics  specialists  in  charity 
organizations  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  them 
are  trained  in  social  work  and,  therefore,  fulfill  their 
special  tasks  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  larger  family 
problems  which  often  have  to  be  studied  carefully  and  met 
wisely  before  adjustments  in  the  domestic  economy  can  have 
their  full  effect.  Many  others,  however,  graduate  from  home 
economics  schools  and  enter  upon  their  vocational  work  with 
insufficient  preparation  for  the  wider  considerations  which  it 
involves.  To  bring  these,  both  students  and  teachers,  into 
closer  contact  with  home  living  conditions  in  industrial  neigh- 
borhoods and  with  the  methods  by  which  various  social  agen- 
ces  are  endeavoring  to  raise  home  standards  and  to  prevent 
personal  and  family  breakdowns,  the  Committee  on  Home 
Economics  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
will  conduct  a  one  month's  special  field  work  course  (begin- 
ning June  9). 

As  at  present  planned,  four  days  a  week  will  be  spent  in 
supervised  field  work  with  one  of  a  group  of  selected  social 
agencies,  one  day  will  be  devoted  to  lectures,  discussions  and 
visits  to  institutions  and  social  agencies  doing  work  of  im- 
mediate interest  in  connection  with  home  economics,  and  half 
a  day  to  round  table  discussions  of  field  work  experiences. 
Certain  academic  qualifications  of  admission  are  required,  and 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  given  by  Teachers'  College  of 
Columbia  University,  and  possibly  by  other  institutions.  The 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  course  are:  Cora  M.  Winchell, 
of  Teachers'  College,  chairman;  Mary  Swarg  Rose,  Isabel 
Ely  Lord,  Jessie  Long,  Porter  R.  Lee,  Joanna  C.  Colcord 
and  Emma  A.  Winslow,  secretary. 

"  HOME  " 

LAST  June   the   Board   of   Visitors  of    Lehigh   county, 
Pennsylvania,  found  a  home  for  children,  operating 
in  one  of  the   most  prosperous  communities  of   the 
United  States,  which  they  described  as  follows: 

Mrs. ,  living  at avenue,  Bethlehem,  maintains 

a  so-called  home  for  children.  At  the  time  of  the  board's  investi- 
gation, she  had  six  children  at  her  home,  the  youngest  of  whom  was 
six  months,  the  oldest  eleven  years  of  age.  For  the  keeping  of  these 
children  she  receives  somewhere  between  $1.75  and  $2.50  per  week 
per  child.  To  this  home  the  county  authorities  have  placed  out 
children  from  the  county  home  at  various  times.  At  the  time  of 
the  investigation  two  children  were  being  maintained  here  at  the 
county's  expense. 
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The  board  cannot  report  favorably  upon  this  place.  The  house 

in  which  Mrs. lives  is  an  old,  dilapidated  frame  house,  with 

six  small  rooms.  These  rooms  were  dirty,  some  of  them  positively 
filthy;  they  were  crowded  with  furniture  of  various  kinds;  they 
were  dark  and  gloomy  looking,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bright, 

clear  June  day.  Mrs.  is  a  woman  obviously  past  fifty-five 

years  of  age,  and  even  with  the  help  of  a  sickly  daughter  is  hardly 
able  to  give  six  growing  children  the  necessary  care  and  attention. 
On  the  day  in  question  she  had  her  hands  entirely  occupied  with  her 
six-months-old  charge,  and  the  other  children  ran  around  the  neigh- 
borhood unrestricted.  One  of  the  boys  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  was  in  the  hospital  with  a  broken  arm  at  the  time, 
sustained  through  a  fall  while  playing  in  a  house  that  was  building. 

In  conversation  with  Mrs.  it  developed  that  she  has  at 

times  received  children  from  the  county  homes;  had  them  insured; 
and,  it  would  seem,  collected  policies  upon  their  death. 

Evidently  the  county  authorities  do  not  intend  that  de- 
pendent children  shall  be  subjected  to  such  conditions  as  these, 
for  a  letter  from  the  president  judge  of  the  county  courts 
brings  the  information  that  since  the  report  was  made  all 
county  charges  have  been  removed,  and  children  are  no  longer 
placed  in  this  "  home." 

AGRICULTURAL    LEGISLATION 

PROBLEMS  of  land  settlement,  education  and  improve- 
ment of  rural  life  as  well  as  more  directly  vocational  mat- 
ters, such  as  markets,  rural  credits,  roads,  seed  laws,  pub- 
lic grazing  land  and  agricultural  labor,  form  the  interests  of 
a  newly  organized  American  Association  for  Agricultural  Leg- 
islation. Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  president; 
T.  F.  Hunt,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  vice-president;  Richard  T. 
Ely,  University  of  Wisconsin,  secretary;  H.  C.  Taylor,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  treasurer.  So  many  bills 
to  influence  land  settlement  are  before  the  state  legislatures 
just  now,  that  watchfulness  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  is  most  necessary.  This  the  association  endeavors  to 
supply.  On  the  matter  of  rural  life  in  general,  Professor  Ely 
says: 

Maladjustments  in  rural  local  government,  restricting  education 
and  social  development,  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  inade- 
quate instruments  of  social  progress,  all  the  while  retard  his  move- 
ments whether  economic  or  humanistic.  A  thorough-going  analysis 
of  rural  life  conditions  and  a  readjustment  of  the  farmer's  legal 
human  relations  to  accord  with  agricultural  hope  will,  it  may  be 
expected,  take  the  farmer  out  of  the  class  of  social  proteges  and  put 
him  into  the  class  of  those  who  take  care  of  themselves  by  their 
own  ability  to  think  and  act. 

The  new  organization,  it  should  be  added,  though  in  nature 
political,  is  not  "in  politics."  The  officers  and  members  of 
the  executive  council  are  all  practical  farmers  or  have  grad- 
uated from  their  ranks  and  represent  many  shades  of  political 
opinion.  The  purpose  may,  in  general  terms,  be  stated  to  be 
that  of  doing  for  farmers  by  scientific  investigation,  by  rep- 
resentation before  legislative  bodies  and  by  publication  what 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  accom- 
plished in  the  standardization  of  labor  laws  and  the  scientific 
development  of  labor  legislation. 

MAYOR    SCHREIBER'S    MAXIMS 

ALMOST  on  the  heels  of  the  appearance  in  print  of  the 
statement  of  Mayor  Schreiber  of  Toledo  concerning  the 
principles  that  should  govern  the  letting  of  public  halls  for 
public  meetings  and  the  comment  in  the  SURVEY  for  March  29, 
came  news  that  when  it  was  put  to  the  test  a  stand  exactly  op- 
posite to  that  advocated  had  been  adopted  by  the  mayor.  Many 
newspapers  brought  the  story  of  a  riot  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  public  park  when  the  Socialists  of  Toledo,  after 
renting  Memorial  Hall,  were  at  the  Mayor's  order  prevented 
from  holding  a  meeting  there  and  attempted  to  hold  an  open- 
air  meeting  of  protest.  The  details  are  uninteresting.  An 
account  of  the  happenings  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can adds  the  statement:  "  Mayor  Cornell  Schreiber,  who  is- 
sued the  order  preventing  the  Debs  meeting,  in  a  statement  this 
afternoon  said  that  hereafter  no  meeting  would  be  permitted 


anywhere  in  the  city  where  it  is  suspected  a  man  of  radical 
tendencies  would  speak." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mayor  Schreiber  writes  to  the 
SURVEY  that  the  Associated  Press  reports  of  the  meeting  of 
March  30  were  grossly  exaggerated.  "  There  were  no  riots 
and  no  property  damage.  The  meeting,  in  fact,  was  fairly 
orderly."  He  still  adheres  in  every  respect  to  the  order  quoted 
in  the  SURVEY  to  the  effect  that,  however  much  he  personally 
might  disapprove  of  the  objects  of  any  meetings  or  the  views 
of  any  speakers,  the  public  meeting  rooms  of  the  city,  more 
particularly  Memorial  Hall,  were  there  for  the  use  of  any 
body  of  citizens.  From  a  communication  addressed  by  the 
mayor  to  the  director  of  public  safety  of  the  city  on  April 
5  it  appears  that  he  disapproves  the  action  taken  by  the  police 
in  breaking  up  the  open-air  meeting  while,  so  far  as  the  letting 
of  the  hall  is  concerned,  he  explains  the  apparent  contrast  be- 
tween his  action  and  his  statement  of  principles  as  follows : 

I  have  already  clearly  stated  my  views  on  the  subject  of  free 
speech.  This  right  of  free  speech  is  a  fundamental  right,  clearly 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  one  to  be 
jealously  guarded.  It  prevails  everywhere,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  places. 

The  order  issued  from  the  Executive  Department  closed  Memorial 
Hall  to  Eugene  V.  Debs,  but  that  was  the  full  extent  of  the  order. 
This  order  was  issued  because  Memorial  Hall  is  essentially  of 
patriotic  origin  and  because  Mr.  Debs  had  been  convicted  of  treason- 
able speech  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  and  the  conviction  sustained  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  In  Ohio  conviction  is  a  felony  by  law, 
deprives  the  person  convicted  of  the  right  to  either  vote  or  hold 
office. 

I  write  this  letter  at  this  time  because  future  meetings  will  no 
doubt  be  held,  and  for  that  reason  the  Police  Department  should 
receive  from  you  definite  instructions  to  safeguard  the  right  of  each 
citizen  to  freely  speak  his  mind. 

Another  Toledo  correspondent  also  says  that  the  press  ac- 
counts were  garbled,  that  the  demonstration  staged  by  the 
Socialists  was  in  no  sense  a  riot,  that  the  hall  was  not  stormed 
or  damaged,  and  that  the  men  arrested  were  released  as  soon 
as  the  excitement  had  subsided.  He  adds  that  the  mayor  is 
still  being  criticized  in  the  city  for  being  so  liberal  in  the  letting 
of  the  hall.  In  fact,  the  G.  A.  R.,  according  to  the  Toledo 
Times,  proposes  to  take  legal  action  to  prevent  the  city  admin- 
istration from  renting  the  building  to  anyone. 

A  WORLD   WITHOUT   WOMEN 

DURING  the  Peace  Conference  Paris  has  been  a  Mecca 
not  only  of  diplomats  but  of  idealists  and  visionaries — 
representatives  of  thwarted  nations  and  races  and  classes, 
and  prophets  who  hoped  to  plant  the  leaven  of  their  special 
ideal  in  the  new  order  which  might  be  under  discussion  be- 
hind the  council  doors.  With  them  came  representatives  of 
various  women's  groups,  organized  early  in  February  as  the 
Women's  Inter-Allied  Suffrage  Congress.  They  included  suf- 
fragists from  many  of  the  Allied  countries:  Mme.  Jules 
Siegfried,  president  of  the  organization  in  France  that  corre- 
sponds to  our  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Mme.  De  Witt  Schlumberger,  president  of  the  French  na- 
tional suffrage  association;  Juliet  Barrett  Rublee,  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harriman,  and  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  of  the  United 
States;  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Strachey  of 
England;  Signora  Ancona  of  Italy;  Miss  Atkinson  of  New 
Zealand;  Rosamond  Smith  and  Nina  Boyle  of  South  Africa; 
Mme.  Brigode  and  Marie  Parent  of  Belgium,  the  former 
president  of  the  national  suffrage  association,  the  latter  a  bril- 
liant woman  lawyer,  president  of  the  League  for  the  Rights 
of  Women.  They  met  and  discussed  their  wants.  They  felt 
that  as  a  group  they  represented  no  special  nationality  or  race 
or  economic  class,  but  a  section  of  the  world's  peoples  hitherto 
unrepresented  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  and  its 
committees,  since  not  one  place  on  any  one  of  the  innumerable 
committees  and  sub-committees  named  by  the  conference  or 
the  Superior  Inter-Allied  Council  of  War  or  the  Council 
of  Ten  is  held  by  a  woman.  They  pointed  out  that  not  only 
are  women  part  of  the  peoples  by  and  for  whom  the  peace 
was  to  be  made,  but  that  their  special  interests — such  as  labor 
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legislation  concerning  women,  international  control  of  the 
white  slave  traffic,  certain  phases  of  the  discussions  on  repara- 
tions and  responsibilities — should  not  be  considered  without 
consultation  with  the  persons  most  interested.  They  suggested, 
for  example,  that  while  every  effort  was  being  made  to  re- 
cover the  last  soldier-prisoner  in  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  or  Turkey,  there  were  still  some  tens  and  possibly 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenian  women  in  the  Turkish 
harems  to  which  they  had  been  deported;  and  there  are  the 
deported  women  of  Lille,  whose  fate,  they  said,  had  not  re- 
ceived the  concern  it  should.  They  adopted  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions urging  action  in  all  countries  to  obtain  equal  suffrage, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  equal  opportunities  for  women  and 
men  in  all  offices  and  employments,  equal  moral  standards  for 
both  sexes,  and  representation  of  women  on  those  conference 
commissions  which  would  consider  their  special  problems. 

The  formal  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  included, 
among  others: 

The  League  of  Nations  should  not  be  an  alliance  of  governments 
only,  but  an  agreement  between  the  people  of  the  world  to  work  to- 
gether to  change  the  conditions  and  laws  which  lead  to  war;  it 
should  not  be  composed  exclusively  of  representatives  named  by 
the  executive  branches  of  the  governments,  but  should  include  also 
representatives  of  the  people,  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  different  parties  in  their  respective  parlia- 
ments. 

A  League  of  Nations  cannot  develop  effectively  and  successfully, 
for  the  good  of  all,  if  the  working  people,  and  the  women  do  not 
stand  behind  it  and  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  it. 

With  this  platform,  and  with  special  emphasis  on  woman 
representation  on  commissions,  the  diplomats  were  visited : 
President  Wilson,  who  assured  the  women  that  he  would  do 
all  he  could  for  them ;  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  was  extremely 
sympathetic;  Sonnino,  Benes,  Venizelos,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
M.  Hymans,  of  Belgium,  M.  Politis,  of  Greece,  M.  Bratiano, 
of  Rumania,  M.  Vesnitch,  of  Serbia,  M.  Monies,  of  Bolivia, 
M.  de  Busatamento  of  Cuba — all  very  friendly;  and  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  quite  won  their  hearts  and  left  the  impression  that 
the  cause  was  successful. 

Weeks  passed ;  the  revised  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations 
neared  completion.  Then  came  the  announcement  that  the 
Supreme  Council  had  decided  that  women's  organizations 
should  be  heard  by  committees  touching  their  interests.  Since 
what  they  had  asked  was  to  have  women  put  on  commissions 
that  concerned  them,  these  women  organizations  can  only 
look  upon  this  concession  as  a  formality. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  MORAL  SUPPORT 


"A.- 


MERICA  must  be  interested  in  India,"  writes  Cap- 
tain J.  W.  Petavel  who,  after  several  strenuous  years 
as  principal  of  the  Maharajah  Cossimbazar's  Polytech- 
nic Institute  in  Calcutta,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  first,  that 
education  is  the  only  possible  salvation  of  that  country  and, 
second,  that  without  strong  backing  from  the  United  States 
the  feeble  efforts  to  create  a  really  promising  system  of  edu- 
cation will  either  collapse  or  progress  far  too  slowly  to  keep 
up  with  political  reform.  That  reform  has  his  full  sympathy, 
but  he  sees  in  it  a  danger  to  the  internal  security  of  India  if 
it  comes  about  merely  as  a  result  of  minority  agitation — 95 
per  cent  of  the  population  looking  on  indifferently.  He  be- 
lieves that  as  things  are  at  present,  a  majority  of  the  people 
will  actually  curse  self-government : 

To  give  a  concrete  instance:  the  police  in  this  country  despite  the 
honest  efforts  of  the  administration  and  its  European  officers  who1 
are  honest  on  the  whole,  is  a  terrible  instrument  of  oppression. 
Put  the  Oriental  in  power  of  any  kind,  if  only  as  a  police  con- 
stable, and  at  once  he  starts  in  tyrannizing.  Every  Indian  will  tell 
you  that  they  do  dreadful  things,  especially  in  the  villages,  using 
the  power  they  have  to  extort  money  in  all  sorts  of  barbarous  ways. 

Now,  this  has  always  been  the  curse  of  India.  British  rule,  what- 
ever its  faults,  is  at  all  events  vigilant  and  conscientious  and  mini- 
mizes this  evil  to  the  utmost;  but  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 


Indian  middle  classes  and,  with  their  careless,  indolent  ways,  things 
like  police  oppression  will  flourish  as  of  old.     .  .  . 

The  villagers  are  nice  people  on  the  whole,  honest,  truly  religious, 
law-abiding — but  accepting  everything  that  comes  as  being  from  God 
and  thinking,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  of  all  the  masters  God  has 
sent  them  the  English  are  the  least  hard. 

The  whole  Indian  question  resolves  itself  thus  into  a  question  of 
education.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  knowing  the  country  to  have 
much  sympathy  with  any  plans  of  reform  unless  we  first  educate 
the  masses.  India  is  poor;  therefore  it  is  self-supporting  education 
she  must  have.  I  very  earnestly  ask  American  friends  of  progress 
to  study  very  carefully  the  prints  I  am  sending  on  that  subject.  One 
of  my  greatest  hopes  is  that  I  may  soon  receive  substantial  support 
from  America — moral  support  is  all  I  ask  for.  Now  that  the  war 
is,  we  hope,  finally  done  with,  I  shall  look  the  more  in  that  direction. 

The  pamphlets  mentioned  by  Captain  Petavel,  explaining 
his  system  of  self-supporting  education  may  be  obtained  from 
the  SURVEY  office.  The  British  government  has  been  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  idea,  and  the  first  self-supporting  school  (self- 
supporting,  of  course,  only  insofar  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  is  concerned)  receives  substantial  money  grants  from 
the  education  department  of  the  government  and  from  the 
city  of  Calcutta.  There  is,  however,  the  usual  opposition  to 
new  educational  ideas — especially  since  they  imply  the  obliter- 
ation of  caste  and  since  prominence  is  given  to  manual  training 
in  a  country  that  has  always  looked  upon  handwork  with  more 
or  less  contempt.  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  who  has  given  Cap- 
tain Petavel  the  opportunity  of  working  out  this  experiment, 
is  an  eminent  educationalist;  among  other  well  known  Indians 
who  support  it  may  be  mentioned  the  economist,  Sir  Dinshaw 
Wacha. 


IRELAND'S  INVITATION 

THE  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  at  a  recent 
conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  cordially  responded  to 
an  invitation  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  chairman  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  to  take  part  in  an 
international  agricultural  conference  to  be  held  in  Europe  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit.    Sir  Horace,  who  is  recuperating 
from  recent  sickness  at  the  Battle  Creek  sanatorium,  wrote : 

If  in  the  near  future  it  be  decided  that  an  international  con- 
ference of  agricultural  organizations  is  demanded  in  the  highest 
interest  of  food  producers  and  consumers,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  there 
are  two  initial  questions  on  which,  could  I  have  been  present,  I 
should  have  sought  the  opinion  of  the  assembled  agricultural  leaders. 
First,  should  the  meeting  be  in  Europe  or  America,  and,  secondly, 
what  nations  should  be  included? 

On  the  first  question  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  a  selfish 
view  if  I  suggest  that  the  first  meeting  should  be  in  Europe,  and 
that  in  order  that  the  farmers  of  the  Old  World  may  do  their  best  to 
meet  their  brethren  of  the  New  World  half  way,  as  well  as  for 
some  other  reasons,  which  modesty  forbids  me  to  mention,  the  capital 
of  Ireland  should  have  the  honor  of  being  the  host  of  the  con- 
ference. While  the  repatriation  of  the  American  troops  continues, 
it  will  be  easier  for  Americans  to  come  to  Europe  than  for  Europeans 
to  visit  America.  I  may  mention,  incidentally,  that  no  political 
or  other  troubles  would  affect  the  Irish  welcome  that  would  be 
given  to  the  supporters  of  an  idea  to  which  the  Irish  people  are 
increasingly  devoted  because  it  appeals  to  the  Irish  mind  as  the 
natural  line  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

On  the  question  of  representation  at  the  International  Conference 
(if  one  be  called  in  the  near  future),  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
bigger  results  would  not  be  obtained  by  beginning  with  the  English 
speaking  peoples.  This  would  not  preclude  having  representatives 
of  Allied  countries  present  as  guests,  and  some  Russian  cooperators 
should  certainly  be  asked.  But  you  will  easily  see  the  immensely 
greater  task  it  would  be  to  prepare  for  a  conference  of  all  European 
countries  and  the  consequently  longer  period  of  preparation  which 
would  be  required.  I  feel  that  the  American  organized  farmers 
need  a  very  early  interchange  of  views  with  their  old  world  fellow 
cooperators  and  that  the  problems  in  which  they  are  most  interested 
would  be  best  discussed  with  those  who  have  approached  agricultural 
organization  under  more  or  less  similar  conditions  and  from  a 
similar  point  of  view.  If  the  meeting  were  in  Dublin  you  will  be 
able  to  assure  our  American  friends  that  they  will  find  their  Irish 
friends  pretty  closely  informed  upon  what  is  going  on  in  Europe. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


-A  Department  of  Practice 


BALTIMORE  PRIMARIES— A 
WORKSHOP 

THE  workshop  in  which  social  prac- 
tice is  exemplified  need  not  be  a  re- 
lief agency.  It  may  equally  well  en- 
large its  walls  to  include  a  municipal- 
ity. The  worker  whose  social  practice 
interests  this  department  is  not  neces- 
sarily dealing  with  dependent  families, 
but  may  quite  as  well  be  dealing  with  a 
municipal  election.  If  he  is  in  fact  en- 
gaged in  social  practice  and  if  his  tech- 
nique is  that  of  a  social  workshop,  his 
experience  is  entitled  to  sympathetic 
consideration. 

That  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  were  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  workshop  and  to  give  a 
very  pretty  exhibition  of  social  practice 
was  evident  early  in  March  when  a 
young  Baltimorean,  previously  un- 
known to  the  editorial  staff  and  bear- 
ing no  letters  of  introduction,  came 
to  the  Survey  office,  demanding  assist- 
ance in  securing  for  a  fortnight  the  ser- 
vices of  the  most  competent  surveyor  of 
social  facts  that  the  country  might  af- 
ford. No  untried  or  second-rate  man  or 
woman — for  sex  was  immaterial — 
would  serve  the  purpose.  The  caller, 
and  the  small  group  with  whom  he  was 
working  in  Baltimore,  knew  what  the 
facts  were,  or  at  least  where  to  get 
them.  What  they  needed  was  someone 
to  get  them  quickly,  to  marshal  them 
effectively  and  put  them  in  graphic  and 
legible  form.  William  Hard  or  John 
Fitch  or  Julia  Lathrop  were  cited  as 
illustrations  of  people  who  might  con- 
ceivably satisfy  die  demand. 

Fortunately,  as  it  turns  out,  neither 
the  Survey  office  nor  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  nor  any  of  the  other  pos- 
sible sources  of  supply  could  produce 
out  of  hand  a  spare  surveyor-publicist, 
such  as  the  Baltimore  Democratic  pri- 
mary campaign  seemed  to  require. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Walter  Hollander 
with  undampened  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  undertaken  the  task  him- 
self. 

At  that  time  the  prospects  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mayor  Preston  seemed 
not  only  good  but  certain.  He  had  been 
mayor  of  Baltimore  for  eight  years  and 
his  virtues  were  generally  acknowl- 
edged. The  Baltimore  Sun,  which  in 
the  end  was  converted  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Hollander  and  his  associates,  says 
of  Mayor  Preston  that  he  is  aggressive; 
that  he  has  driving  power;  that  he  has 
been  his  own  boss  since  he  has  been  in 
the  City  Hall-;  that  the  material  de- 
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velopment  of  the  city  is  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him,  and  that  he  possesses 
an  instinct  for  pushing  forward  certain 
classes  of  public  works.  What  was  not 
understood  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  what  was — thanks  to  a  strict- 
ly social  campaign  of  advertising  pub- 
licity— abundantly  understood  when 
the  voters  appeared  at  the  primaries,  is 
that  education  and  public  health  had 
been  not  only  neglected  but  outrageous- 
ly debased  during  the  eight  years. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  no  news- 
paper support;  one  of  the  city's  news- 
papers being  Republican,  one  a  supporter 
of  Mayor  Preston,  and  one  neutral — 
or  perhaps  one  should  say,  open-minded. 
It  is  true  that  newspaper  support  is  often 
of  doubtful  value,  sometimes  being,  as 


"  PAVED    STREETS    WON'T    HELP    HIM     MUCH  " 

F.  P.  A.  remarks,  centrifugal  rather 
than  centripetal.  Through  paid  adver- 
tisements, however,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens are  reproduced  herewith,  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  schools  and  the  public 
health  were  brought  before  the  people. 
In  a  long  editorial  the  Sun  was  brought 
to  say: 

Men  are  more  important  than  materials. 
Character  is  more  vital  than  contracts.  In 
the  next  generation  Baltimore's  progress  and 
prosperity  will  depend  comparatively  little 
upon  such  things  as  smoothly  paved  streets, 
broad  water-fronts  and  ornamental  gardens, 
but  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  its  citizenship, 
upon  their  education,  their  health,  their 
moral  outlook. 

It  became  evident  to  the  voters,  as  it 


became  evident  to  the  editorial  writer, 
that  in  laying  stress  upon  these  things 
the  opposition  candidate,  Mr.  Williams, 
was  not  merely  making  political  capital 
for  himself  as  against  his  opponent;  he 
was  striking  at  the  heart  of  things  upon 
which  Baltimore's  progress  depends. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  when 
Mayor  Preston  challenged  his  opponent 
as  to  the  sources  of  his  information 
about  the  evils  in  the  schools,  Walter 
Hollander,  giving  his  exact  home  ad- 
dress, stated  frankly  that  all  the  data 
which  had  been  presented  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  directly  furnished  by  him- 
self. The  facts  which  he  had  discov- 
ered were  as  easily  accessible  to  any  citi- 
zen who  would  devote  a  similar  amount 
of  time  to  such  an  investigation  as  they 
were  to  him.  Mr.  Hollander  goes  on 
to  say: 

I  am  in  no  sense  a  trained  investigator,  or 
a  professional  politician.  My  deep  interest 
in  public  education  is  easily  explained.  My 
late  wife  was,  before  her  marriage,  a 
trained  teacher  in  our  public  schools  and 
through  her  I  came  to  realize  fully  the  vital 
importance  to  our  community  of  a  modern 
system  of  schools  and  to  deplore  the  many 
instances  in  which  our  local  schools  fell  far 
below  the  standards  easily  maintained  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Hollander  may  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  memorial  which  he  has  given 
to  his  wife  and  the  example  which  he 
has  set  of  the  way  in  which  a  municipal 
election  may  be  decisively  influenced  by 
the  faith  and  persistence  of  a  single  citi- 
zen who  is  not  a  candidate  for  political 
office  and  who  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  has  been  engaged  in 
what  the  Workshop  considers  the  best 
sort  of  social  practice.  E.  T.  D. 

BRINGING    THE    SCHOOL    TO 
THE   HOME 

COMMENTING  on  various  refer- 
ences in  these  columns  to  illiter- 
acy among  native  Americans  and  success- 
ful methods  of  removing  it,  A.  F.  Cor- 
bin,  an  old  friend  of  the  SURVEY,  writes 
to  say  that  we  should  not  forget  the  per- 
ambulant  teacher,  a  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs himself.  He  is  conducting  in  North 
Carolina  what  he  describes  as  a  traveling 
correspondence  school  for  illiterates, 
teaching  not  only  reading  but  also 
hygiene,  music,  arithmetic,  world  geog- 
raphy, home  economics,  agriculture  and 
patriotism. 

I  spend  one  month  in  a  community,  give 
three  lessons  a  week  in  each  family  desiring 
help.  My  salary  is  paid  by  state  and  county. 
Of  thirty  to  forty  pupils  about  one-third  to 
one-half  make  creditable  progress. 

The  farmers'  wives  are  urged  to  give  their 
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To  The  Foreign-Born  Citizens 
Of  Greater  Baltimore 

There  is  a  more  important  issue  to  be  decided 
at  the  coming  election  than  whether  Mr.  Preston 
or  I  shall  win  the  contest.  Your  future  and  the 
future  of  your  children  are  at  stake. 

Why  did  you  come  to  America?  Because  it 
u  the  land  of  hope  and  of  opportunity  for 
YOUR  CHILDREN!  And  opportunity  means 
EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Preston  puts  that  in  the  background.  Hi» 
interest  is  in  aBigger  City.  I  want  that,  too.  But 
I  want  a  BETTER  BiCGER  CITY.  And  you 
want  a  city  that  will  give  your  children  a 
SQUARE  DEAL.  Rich  and  poor,  native  and 
naturalized — all  are  entitled  as  of  right  to  the 
very  Best  in  School  Buildings,  in  equipment,  in 
teaching,  and  in  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  child  of  today  is  the  man  of  tomorrow. 
Your  child  wants  to  be  a  well-educated 
AMERICAN!  Help  ME  to  help  YOU  to  make 
him  one. 

Bring  out  the  vote  on  April  let. 

George  Weems  Williams 

for  M»yor,  Democratic  Prinwrie* 


For 

"STARVING  THE  LIBRARIES!" 

See  Tonight 't  "Evening  San  ' ' 


husbands  two  meals  of  corn  bread  and  one 
of  wheat  biscuits  each  day  to  save  wheat 
for  Belgium.  With  the  illustrations  in  far- 
mers' bulletins  we  compare  notes  as  to  the 
best  terraces  for  cotton  and  the  best  legumes 
for  building  up  sod  which  will  require  no 
terracing. 

These  are  instances  of  an  apparently 
extraordinarily  varied  "  curriculum." 
From  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Corbin 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  outly- 
ing rural  districts  the  activities  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Home  Service  visitor,  the  ex- 
tension worker  in  agriculture  and  the  or- 
ganizer for  the  various  patriotic  services, 
such  as  Red  Cross,  Liberty  loans,  War 
Saving  stamps,  may  well  be  combined. 
It  is  particularly  helpful,  he  contends,  to 
-deal  with  the  family  as  a  whole  where 
family  life  is  so  constant  and  intimate; 
•especially  since  the  hard-working  farmer 
and  his  wife  who  find  it  difficult  to  get 
to  a  school  are  always  eager  for  the  visit- 
or to  "eat  a  snack  "  and  "  stay  all  night 
.and  talk." 

The  average  grade  of  the  young  people 
of  the  foothills  is  about  the  fourth  or 
•fifth.  The  older  ones  who  studied  only 
the  "  blue-back  "  speller  he  classes  as  sec- 
ond or  third  grade.  These  more  particu- 
larly want  to  learn  writing.  Many  girls 
of  fourteen  to  seventeen  "run  away  to 
marry  the  young  men  who  rent  ground  to 
.  put  in  corn  or  cotton  and  work  with  one 
•mule."  These  young  couples  live  in 
cabins  that  cost  no  rent;  the  girl  mothers 
appreciate  simple  literature  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  care  of  the  baby.  The  text- 
book of  the  Food  Administration  on  Food 
Saving  and  Sharing,  says  Mr.  Corbin, 
•was  prepared  for  the  eighth  grade,  and 
is  too  advanced  for  most  of  his  pupils. 

Some  of  ths  booklets  of  the  Metropolitan 
'Life  are  excellent,  but  refer  to  city  conditions 
of  shopping.  They  do  not  tell  the  need  of 
raising  vegetables  and  eating  less  pork. 

It  is  almost  pathetic  to  note  the  eagerness 
with  which  every  member  of  a  large  fam- 
ily will  listen  while  the  youngest  reads  from 
the  Country  Life  Readers  Nos.  1  and  2  by 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart  (Johnson  Publishing 
'Co.,  Richmond),  whose  large  type,  short 


Mistaken  Economy! 


School  No.  115—249  Pupils 

Merry  man's  Lane,  Near  York  Road 

Rub  your  eyes  and  look  at  this  picture!  This  aback  ia  one  of 
Baltimore's  schools  which  Mayor  Preston  says  are  "IK  ADMIRABLE 
CONDITION"! 

Within  •  itone'B  throw  or  the  maptifcejit  Thirty-Third  Street  Boulevard  aUada 
tfai* 

BLOT 

on  Baltimore's  fair  name.    That  kind   of  economy  ia  moat  wwtrful  extnvacaoce. 
Our  "efficient"  Major  had  slipped  up  again. 

Four  Yeen  Ago  a  delegation  waited  on  Mayor  Pnjaton  and  proteeted.    They  got 
fair  promiaea,  but  the  BLOT  ia  utiil  there. 

MORE  BLOTS 

No,  109^ Fremont  Ave.  md  I,emmoa  SL 
No.  93 — Baltimore'  and  Aisijjith  tits. 
No.    08— KrnwoM  Ave.  and  Hudson  St. 
Ho.  43— Hitth  St..  Near  Fayette. 
No.  11«— Droid  HIM  Avo. 
No.   65— Pcplar  Grove  St. 

Vote  for  WILLIAMS  &  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


BLOT  OUT 

THE 

BLOTS! 


of  (retry*  A.  Solltr.  Trtaturtr. 


for-- 


'BuildALivingWallAgainstBplshevism!" 

See  Today 't  Evening  Sun 


NOT  POVERTY— 
BUT  INDIFFERENCE! 

Mayor  Preston,  *ay«:  "Our  schools  are  in 
admirable  condition." 

The  Evening  News,  his  chief  apologist,  admits 
that  they  are  not,  but  intimates  that  Baltimore  is 
too  Poor  to  make  them  better;  it  challenges  Mr. 
Williams  to  tell  the  people  how  he  will  do  so. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  use  of  the  city'« 
available  funds  must  be  more  wisely  distributed. 
The  Administration  must  really  care  about  public 
education. 

Latest  U.  S.  Census  Figures  Show 
How  Baltimore  Skimps  on  Education 

219  American  Cities  spend  on  education 
out  of  their  total  departmental  disburse- 
ments  ' .  31 

Baltimore  spends  on  education  out  of  its 
total  departmental  disbursements 22.6% 

Mayor  Preston  is  too  busy  with  Sunken  Gardens  and 
other  showy  improvements  to  worry  about  the  children 

la  the  United  Stntr.  Ceniui  lilt  of  219  Annricar.  citi«i 
Gulttmore  r.nki  turn  hanJrtJ  tnd  tenth  la  pertanl.,.  of 
School  Expenditure!  to  total  Department  Dubi 


Help  Us  to  Help  Your  Children! 
Vote  for  Williams  and  Better  Schools 

"A  PARENT  SPEAKS!" 

Sec  Tonight'i  Evening  Sun 


Paid  advertisements,  including  the 
cartoon  on  the  preceding  page,  which 
formed  the  chief  publicity  features  in 
the  Baltimore  primary,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  public  schools. 


sentences,    roman    and   script  type   make    an 
attractive  page: 

I  will  spray  my  fruit  trees  and  raise  fine 
fruit. 

I  will  keep  my  money  in  the  bank. 

This  is  my  son  John  in  his  field  of  corn. 

Rotate  your  crops  and  build  up  your  soil. 

A  clean  baby  makes  people  think  well  of 
the  mother. 

No  woman  ought  to  marry  who  cannot 
cook  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  best  educational  work  is,  of 
course,  done  during  the  cool,  wet 
months  when  the  farmers  stay  at  home 
and  only  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  brave 
rain  and  snow.  When  a  man  works 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  his  wife  from 
4  A.  M.  to  10  p.  M.,  during  crop  time,  it 
is  hard  to  interest  them.  "  We  have 
several  soldier  pupils,"  Mr.  Corbin 


Making  the  Children 
Fit  the  Desks! 


All  the  Children  in  a  Room  Are  Not  the  Same  Size 
Why  Should  all  the  Desks  Be? 
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adds.  "  All  are  glad  to  get  home  and 
get  to  work."  The  present,  he  consid- 
ers, is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  use 
the  cooperative  spirit  that  has  been 
aroused  during  the  war  for  more  educa- 
tional effort  along  these  lines.  There  is 
a  strong  movement  in  North  Carolina 
for  large  increases  in  state  and  county 
appropriations  for  work  among  the 
state's  300,000  adult  illiterates;  but 
Mr.  Carbin  is  not  sanguine  that  any- 
thing adequate  to  the  actual  need  can  be 
done  without  federal  aid. 

VOLUNTEER,  EDUCATORS  AND 
SCHOOLS 

THE  recent  action  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  establishing 
an  advisory  commission  to  its  Commun- 
ity Center  Committee  is  producing  a 
splendid  venture  in  city-wide  coopera- 
tion. The  commission  has  thirty-six 
members,  representing  nearly  every  type 
of  organization,  public  and  private,  in- 
terested in  the  extended  use  of  the 
school  plant.  At  its  first  meeting  a 
tentative  program  for  community  centers 
was  presented,  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Max  Loeb.  The  ad- 
visory commission  was  organized  into 
sixteen  subcommittees  to  survey  special 
aspects  of  the  program  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. These  recommenda- 
tions are  now  being  considered  by  board 
members  and  the  school  officials  con- 
cerned, who  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions and  help  to  shape  conclusions. 
Through  these  committees,  all  the  tre- 
mendous educational  resources  of  the 
city  are  catalogued,  listed,  and  made 
available  for  use  by  the  school  plant,  in 
most  cases  without  a  cent  of  additional 
expense.  A  means  is  thus  afforded  by 
which  private  agencies  can  work  with 
public  agencies  in  an  immediatie  and 
practical  way. 

Thus,  leading  specialists  in  their 
fields  are  working  as  official  volunteer 
cooperators  with  the  educational  offi- 
cials of  the  school  staff  at  the  board's 
request,  in  extending  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  plant.  The  endeavor  has 
been  to  get  practical  people  with  their 
feet  on  the  ground  to  make  practical 
suggestions.  The  directors  of  the  vari- 
ous park  and  playground  systems  of  the 
city,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  municipal  Bureau  of  Play- 
grounds, have  recommended  that  many 
school  gymnasiums,  not  now  used  in  the 
evenings  by  adults,  be  literally  "  brought 
into  play,"  the  schools  and  the  city 
jointly  bearing  the  expense.  This  plan 
is  now  being  successfully  carried  out  in 
some  schools.  The  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  has  been  able  to  devise, 
through  this  kind  of  conference,  new 
ways  of  having  library  branches  in 
schools  reach  more  people.  The  director 
of  the  Art  Institute  has  organized  a 
committee  to  make  art  exhibit  extension 
practical  through  the  school  centers,  im- 
proving industrial  art  skill  and  increas- 


ing democratic  art  expression.  The 
former  commissioner  of  health,  Dr. 
Williams  A.  Evans,  last  year's  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  advocates  educational  pub- 
licity as  the  basis  for  public  health ;  and 
the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man is  inventorying  the  public  health 
exhibit  and  lecture  assets  of  the  city  with 
a  view  to  their  more  extended  use  by  the 
school  centers.  The  president  of  the 
Civic  Music  Association  has  developed 
a  practical  clearing-house  for  musical 
talent;  and  the  lecturers  of  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  of  the  Women's  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Defense  and  also  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  have  been 
made  available  for  school  center  use. 
The  president  of  the  Chicago  Motion 
Picture  Exhibitors'  League  is  working 
out  the  possibilities  of  cataloguing  educa- 
tional films  looking  toward  the  increased 
use  of  the  movies  in  education.  A  com- 
mittee on  classes  in  English,  led  by 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Bond,  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  is  bringing  out  closer  work- 
ing relations  between  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  private  agencies,  of  which 
the  Association  of  Commerce  is  a  con- 
spicuous example,  in  conducting  classes 
in  factories.  The  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Community 
Civics,  which  is  listing  the  organizations 
in  each  school  neighborhood  and  rec- 
ommending means  of  cooperation  be- 
tween them  and  the  schools.  The  head 
of  the  Chicago  War  Camp  Community 
Service  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  paid  workers  and  secretaries;  and  a 
representative  of  the  Park  Civil  Service 
Board  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Training  of  Community  Center  Work- 
ers. One  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees is  just  forming — that  led  by  the 
president  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, which  will  consider  the  proper 
placing  of  the  community  center  with 
relation  to  the  structure  of  the  Chicago 
plan.  Other  committees  will  serve  as 
needed,  one  on  industrial  aspects  having 
already  been  created  with  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  group  in  charge. 

Nearly  thirty  meetings  of  these  com- 
mittees have  already  been  held.  Rec- 
ommendations have  thus  far  been  made 
by  six,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
put  into  action.  The  women  leaders  of 
Chicago  are  notably  represented  on  this 
advisory  commission  and  comprise  one- 
third  of  its  members.  Edward  L. 
Burchard,  editor  of  the  Community 
Center  Magazine,  is  serving  as  acting 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  Alice 
H.  Thompson,  formerly  in  charge 
of  neighborhood  organizations  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Defense,  as  assistant 
secretary. 

Chicago  has  already  eighty  community 
centers  and  separate  evening  schools. 


Some  day  she  will  realize  the  ideal  of  ai 
center  in  every  one  of  her  325  school 
buildings,  an  educational  clubhouse  for! 
every  neighborhood.  The  present  ap-j 
propriation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  $100,000  for  the  current  year's  work 
in  community  centers  will  help  greatly 
in  carrying  the  movement  forward. 

THE    COMMISSION-MANAGER 
SYSTEM 

AFTER  a  year's  operation  on  April  i,; 
the  commission-manager  form  of; 
government  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  claims 
the  following  achievements  to  its  credit: 
$16,000  has  been  saved  in  nine  months 
in  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  of  the 
city,  without  any  diminution  of  services. 
The  police  and  fire  departments  have 
been  brought  up  to  their  full  quota  of 
men,  and  the  equipment  has  been  added 
to.  The  city's  financial  records  and  ac- 
counting system  has  been  revised  and 
simplified.  A  central  purchasing  bureau 
and  storehouse  have  been  established. 
An  accumulation  of  city  ordinances  for 
twenty  years  has  been  revised  and  com- 
piled. 

Citizens  are  too  apt  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  the  new  form  of  government  by  some 
trivial  act  or  policy.  Rather  it  should  be 
judged  as  a  whole.  Is  the  city  commission 
a  progressive,  able  body  of  men?  Is  the 
city  manager  an  expensive  experiment? 
Times  almost  without  number  during  the 
past  nine  months  has  the  commission  met  in 
special  session  to  transact  the  city's  many- 
sided  business  more  efficiently.  Questions  of 
public  health,  street  car  fares,  budget  work, 
war  measures — all  have  received  earnest 
and  prompt  attention. 

The  term  of  the  commission  expires 
in  November.  In  the  intervening  period 
the  manager  expects  to  have  completed 
a  survey  of  the  milk  situation  of  the  city, 
extension  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant, 
establishment  of  a  free  legal  aid  bureau, 
appointment  of  a  full-time  city  physi- 
cian, a  municipal  exhibit,  and  other  items 
in  a  progressive,  modern  program  of  ad- 
ministration. 

CONTESTS   FOR   ACCIDENT 
(PREVENTION 

CONTESTS  of  various  sorts  be- 
tween individuals,  gangs,  shops  and 
departments  have  become  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  "  scientific  "  managers,  especi- 
ally the  more  unintelligent  members  of 
that  profession  who  conceive  as  the  one 
aim  and  object  of  their  services  the  con- 
tinual invention  of  new  psychologica 
devices  to  stimulate  exertion  and  output 
on  the  part  of  the  workers.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  idea 
of  contests  is  not  exactly  popular  with 
wage-earners  and  that  new  proposals  oi 
that  nature  are  apt  to  be  received  with 
scepticism  if  not  hostility. 

There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  field 
for  that  incentive  in  the  factory  as  in 
many  other  institutions.  Appeal  to  the 
sporting  instinct  in  grown-up  people  as 
well  as  in  children  may  suitably  be  used 
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to  create  an  interest  in  matters  that  in 
themselves  are  boring  and,  though  im- 
portant for  their  welfare,  have  no  en- 
gaging quality  to  hold  their  attention. 
Thus  we  have  not  only  personal  appear- 
ance contests  among  school  children  but 
contests  among  consumptives  to  acceler- 
ate their  treatment  and  among  mothers 
to  stimulate  the  proper  feeding  of  in- 
fants. There  is  no  reason  why,  properly 
applied  and  devised  in  the  interest  of  the 
employes  rather  than  for  the  profit  of 
the  employer,  contests  should  be  ruled 
out  of  industry. 

An  example  of  such  successful  appli- 
cation is  offered  by  the  safety  contests  be- 
tween departments  held  in  the  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Company's  plant  at  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  Such  a  contest  in  February  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  accidents  by  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent.  For  April  con- 
tests are  under  way  in  some  other  de- 
partments with  the  expectation  of  simi- 
lar, pleasing  results.  In  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry about  this  method  ojf  teaching 
arefulness,  H.  I.  Martin,  manager  of 
the  firm's  health  and  safety  department, 
writes : 

"  The  chief  idea  in  fathering  contests 
of  this  sort  is  to  get  the  safety  gospel 
down  to  the  man  on  the  job,  making  it 
of  personal  interest  to  him  in  some  way 
or  other.  For  example,  in  one  of  the 
contests  this  month  the  winners  are  to 
be  supplied  with  candy  and  cigars  by  the 
losers,  who  will  each  donate  25  cents. 
This  in  itself  is  not  very  much  money; 
but  it  is  enough  to  give  the  contest  a 
personal  touch  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  get  in  any  other  way. 

'  The  other  two  departments  con- 
testing will  attfend  one  of  the  local 
theaters  in  a  body,  the  losing  department 
paying  60  cents  individually  for  tickets, 
one  for  themselves  and  one  for  their 
guest  from  the  winning  department. 

"  Another  valuable  feature  is  the  pub- 
licity you  are  able  to  give  a  contest  of 
this  sort  which  naturally  affects  em- 
ployes in  other  departments  and  does  a 
thing  that  all  safety  men  have  found 
very  difficult,  that  is,  reaching  the  man 
on  the  job  for  a  period  of  sufficient 
length  to  make  it  worth  while." 

FORTY    YEARS    OF    SOCIAL 
PRACTICE 

HP  HE  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — 
possibly  the  very  worst  named  of 
all  the  social  agencies  in  the  land — com- 
pleted last  November  its  fortieth  year. 
Only  three  charity  organizations  preceded 
it,  all  of  them  by  less  than  a  year.  The 
Brooklyn  society  was  a  natural,  almost 
inevitable  growth  from  local  needs  and  a 
local  reform.  The  reform  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  public  outdoor  relief.  The  favor- 
able condition  was  that  for  two  years 
several  hundred  volunteer  visitors  had 
been  cooperating  with  the  commissioner 
of  charities  in  introducing  a  better  meth- 
od of  caring  for  the  poor. 

The  seventies  were  a  decade  of  transi- 
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tion.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  prob- 
lems which  involved  the  permanency  of 
the  republic  had  been  paramount,  but 
their  happy  solution  now  allowed  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  what  Alfred  T. 
White,  in  his  address  on  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau,  calls  "  the  nearer  problems  of  so- 
cial, charitable  and  municipal  reform." 

Charity  organization  societies,  state 
boards  of  charities,  state  and  local  boards 
of  health,  sprang  from  the  awakened  in- 
terest in  disease  and  poverty,  or  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say — in  sanitation  and  char- 
ity. The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
under  the  leadership  of  Seth  Low,  Alfred 
T.  White  and  their  associates,  quickly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  influential  and  it 
has  remained  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive of  the  social  agencies  which  teach 
and  practise  friendly  visiting,  relief  by 
work  through  industrial  agencies  rather 
than  by  doles,  cultivation  to  the  utmost  of 
the  capacity  for  self-support,  the  "  case 
method  "  in  social  work. 

In  pursuance  of  these  ideas  laundries 
and  wood-yards  have  been  utilized  for 
temporary  aid  more  than  in  most  other 
societies.  District  nursing  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Brooklyn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Charities,  but  yielding  to  the  sentiment  of 
such  bodies  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  na- 


tional public  health  associations,  which 
are  averse  to  such  connection  between  dis- 
trict nursing  and  a  charitable  society,  the 
District  Nursing  Committee  is  about  to 
be  separately  incorporated  and  will  man- 
age its  own  affairs  after  May  i  of  this 
year.  The  various  activities  in  which  tire 
bureau  engaged  last  year,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  its  budget  of  nearly  $400,000 
among  them,  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  which  was  mailed  with  its 
annual  report. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  bu- 
reau, the  general  secretary,  Thomas  J. 
Riley,  suggested  that  it  take  a  new  name, 
"  to  free  it  from  a  certain  handicap  and 
to  make  it  express  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
our  enlarged  work."  E.  T.  D. 

WHAT  THE   CHURCH  SURVEY 

CAN    DO 

*T»  HE  proposal  of  the  Inter-Church 
*•  World  Movement  of  North  Amer- 
ica to  institute  a  world-wide  survey  of 
conditions  and  the  handling  of  them  in 
all  fields  of  the  church's  efforts  has 
moved  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  write  an  open 
letter  to  the  proponents'  committee  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
March.  His  criticism  is  as  construc- 
tive as  his  suggestions  are  practical. 
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The  intensifying  class  conflicts  fol- 
lowing the  war  he  considers  to  be  the 
justification  for  such  a  formidable  un- 
dertaking as  the  proposed  survey.  Pro- 
fessor Small  recommends  that  the  co- 
operating churches  should  organize  and 
support  a  permanent  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  near  and  re- 
mote causes  and  details  of  any  economic 
class  conflicts  which  may  develop  in 
this  country.  Its  studies  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  ground,  not  in  an  attempt 
to  arbitrate,  but  to  exhaust  all  material 
facts,  especially  those  having  any  ap- 
preciable bearing  upon  the  principles  of 
justice.  To  command  the  respect  of 
any  congressional  committee,  court  of 
justice,  board  of  directors  or  trade  union 
council,  such  a  commission  should  be 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  have 
had  experience  that  fits  them  for  the  job 
and  who  cannot  be  bribed,  wheedled,  or 
frightened  into  findings  not  in  the  evi- 
dence to  please  either  party.  As  un- 
certainty about  the  tenure  of  their  posi- 
tion might  lessen  the  independence  of  the 
commissioners,  they  should  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  years  at  salaries,  and  with 
such  appropriation  for  expenses  as  would 
secure  the  grade  of  service  and  the  facili- 
ties requisite  to  the  largest  range  of  use- 
fulness. 

Widest  publicity  should  be  assured 
the  reports  of  the  commission  not  only 
within  church  circles,  but  as  first  page 
news  for  every  daily  paper  in  the  coun- 
try, just  as  the  summaries  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Survey  were.  Papers  not  publish- 
ing these  findings  would  thereby  auto- 
matically condemn  themselves  as  either 
incompetent  or  uncandid.  The  commis- 
sion could  serve  the  churches  also  by  re- 
porting upon  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles  purporting  to  repre- 
sent Christian  principles  at  issue  in  eco- 
nomic conflicts,  passing  judgment  upon 
their  accuracy,  fairness  and  the  compe- 
tence of  their  authors.  The  commission 
should  cover  all  the  ground,  in  the  way 
of  taking  and  sifting  evidence,  on  which 
the  responsible  master  in  chancery  bases 
his  advice  to  the  court.  The  churches 
would  then  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of 
hearsay  or  ex  parte  representation  after 
receiving  the  findings  any  more  than  the 
judge  is  after  receiving  those  of  the 
master. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  work  is  the 
work  of  the  associated  churches,  and  of 
representatives  whose  intelligence,  com- 
petence and  integrity  cannot  be  im- 
peached, whose  findings  go  to  the  bot- 
tom and  are  published  as  frankly  as 
Charles  E.  Hughes'  reports  on  the  insur- 
ance situation ;  let  it  be  known  that  such 
findings  represent  the  determination  of 
the  churches  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  in  the  service  of  social  justice — 
do  this,  and  it  will  be  the  most  silencing 
answer  ever  given  to  the  many  varia- 
tions of  the  charge  that  the  church  is 


"  owned ;"  it  will  do  more  than  any 
other  influence  in  sight  to  narrow  the 
no-man's-land  between  the  unchurched 
and  the  churches. 

These  recommendations  and  predic- 
tions of  Professor  Small  are  based  upon 
a  trenchant  review  of  current  tendencies 
toward  class  conflicts  which  create  a  set- 
ting for  his  conclusion  that  "  a  church 
which  has  no  positive  attitude,  no  defin- 
ite policy  toward  the  group  of  prob- 
lems thus  indicated,  can  scarcely  hope 
to  impress  men  whose  lives  pivot  upon 
these  problems  as  dealing  with  any- 
thing very  close  to  reality."  And  he 
adds  that  "  next  to  fundamentally  up- 
right purpose,  the  most  essential  pre- 
requisite to  judicial  conclusions  is  ade- 


quate information."  The  existence  of 
such  a  common  source  of  information 
which  could  be  trusted  would  soon  pro- 
duce these  results:  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  depending  upon  the  church  com- 
mission for  the  fairest  treatment  of  class 
conflicts;  the  tendency  to  produce  homo- 
geneous and  influential  public  opinion 
within  the  churches,  in  place  of  cross- 
currents of  irresponsibly  advised  church 
opinion  which  largely  neutralize  one 
another  and  consequently  limit  the  influ- 
ence of  religion ;  and,  most  fundamental 
of  all,  the  discovery  of  ways  to  make  re- 
ligion a  continuous  and  pervasive  force 
in  men's  lives,  not  merely  the  occupant 
of  a  secluded  section  of  their  experience. 

G.  T. 
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GARY  SCHOOLS.    A  GENERAL  ACCOUNT 

By  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man.  General  Education  Board.  265  pp. 
Price  $.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $.35. 

This  is  the  first  of  eight  volumes  reporting 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  convenient  and  excellent 
summary  of  the  entire  survey. 

The  significance  of  the  "  Gary  experiment " 
hag  long  been  hotly  discussed  among  edu- 
cators. The  survey  was  undertaken  largely 
to  settle  a  variety  of  debated  questions  re- 
garding both  actual  practices  in  Gary  and 
also  the  alleged  results  of  these  practices. 

The  findings  published  in  the  present  vol- 
ume must  speak  for  themselves.  Clearly 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  whitewash  the 
Gary  system;  but  one  is  also  gratified  to  find 
little  evidence  of  that  sophomoric  magnifying 
of  inadequacies  which  is  not  infrequently  the 
delight  of  the  cool  critic  who  stands  aloof 
while  experimental  drives  for  progress  are 
being  conducted. 

No  progressive  educator  can  afford  to  be 
without  at  least  this  volume  of  the  Gary  sur- 
vey. Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  Gary  as  a 
social  and  industrial  problem,  social  workers 
also  will  find  the  book  helpful. 

DAVID  SNEDDEN. 

MAN  TO  MAN:   The  Story  of  Industrial  De- 
mocracy. 

By  John  Leitch.    B.  C.  Forbes  Co.    249  pp. 
Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 
This  book  is  a  rather  discursive  account  of 
the  author's  experience  in  the  installation  into 
some  twenty  good-sized  industrial   plants  in 
different  cities  of  the  United  States  of  a  sys- 
tem of  factory  organization  which  he  speaks 
of  as  "  industrial  democracy." 

Mr.  Leitch  seems  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able amount  of  experience  both  as  a  worker, 
a  manager  and  as  an  industrial  engineer. 
Seeking  a  solution  for  industrial  unrest  which 
would  improve  the  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  reduce  labor  turnover 
and  promote  efficiency,  he  has  worked  out  a 
type  of  organization  consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  with  a  bonus 
or  gain-sharing  system  to  which  he  states 
that  there  must  be  added,  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  fair  deal- 
ing by  both  employer  and  employe. 


His  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
is  modeled  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  having  a  cabinet,  consisting  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  firm;  a  senate,  com- 
posed of  foremen,  superintendents,  etc.;  and 
a  house  of  representatives,  elected  by  the 
secret  ballot  of  all  employes.  Neither  cab- 
inet nor  senate  are  elected,  and  any  measure 
to  become  effective  must  be  passed  by  both 
houses  and  be  approved  by  the  cabinet. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  "  industrial  de- 
mocracy" is  not  a  proper  description  for 
this  arrangement,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  author  has  chosen  a  name  which,  because 
of  its  lack  of  appropriateness,  has  a  tendency 
to  prejudice  the  reader  against  the  whole 
scheme.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  by 
whatever  name  we  wish  to  label  Mr.  Leitch's 
plan  of  organization,  he  has  gotten  some 
very  interesting  results.  He  tells  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  introduction  of  his  method 
of  shop  organization  into  factories  of  different 
kinds  in  different  industrial  centers.  He 
points  out,  frequently  by  quoting  from  the 
minutes  of  the  senate  or  house  »f  one  of  these 
factories,  that  hours  of  work  have  been  re- 
duced, production  and  compensation  for 
workers  increased  (apparently  without  speed- 
ing up)  and  the  quality  of  the  product  im- 
proved; and  that  side  by  side  with  these 
material  signs  of  well-being  there  has  sprung 
up  a  better  feeling  between  the  workers 
and  the  management.  He  lays  great  empha- 
sis upon  the  development  of  this  spirit  and 
on  the  necessity  of  both  sides  substituting  co- 
operation and  fairness  for  the  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  antagonism  which  usually  prevails. 
The  author  fails  to  discuss  adequately  the 
relationship  between  his  system  and  the 
larger  labor  movements  of  the  day.  The 
title  of  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  the  book 
leads  the  reader  to  hope  that  this  important 
and  interesting  part  of  the  problem  is  not 
going  to  be  neglected.  But  the  chapter  in 
question  talks  about  almost  everything  else 
and  devotes  only  a  few  pages  to  the  bearing 
of  the  plan,  as  it  worked  out  in  one  city, 
to  the  union  movement  in  that  city,  and  to 
the  rejection  in  one  factory  of  the  closed 
shop. 

He  also  fails  to  give  proper  credit  to  the 
development  of  self-government  among  the 
workers  by  other  systems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, nor  does  he  do  justice  to  the  activi- 
ties of  government  war  mediating  agencies. 
These  bodies  have  not  only  adjusted  wages 
and  hours  but  have  established  systems  of 
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collective  bargaining  for  the  very  purpose 
of  promoting  better  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  omitting,  however,  the 
system  of  gain-sharing,  upon  the  necessity 
for  which  Mr.  Leitch  insists. 

The  book  would  have  been  of  greater 
value  if  the  author  had  devoted  himself  more 
consistently  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
hand  and  less  to  a  general  consideration  of 
various  phases  of  the  industrial  question. 

For  the  average  business  man  who  has 
given  the  problem  of  his  relationship  with 
his  employes  all  too  little  study  and  whose 
business  is  still  conducted  along  the  old  lines 
of  absolute  industrial  despotism — and  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
almost  all  factories  in  unorganized  trades 
are  run — for  such  a  business  man  the  book 
is  interesting  and  stimulating;  it  is  also  not 
without  value  to  the  student. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BING. 

THE  WAR  GARDEN  VICTORIOUS 
By  Charles  Lathrop  Pack.     National  War 
Garden    Commission.     179   pp.   illustrated 
and  appendices.     For  limited  distribution. 
This  book  serves  a  twofold  object:  it  gives 
a    history    of    the    war    garden    movement 
which,    under   the   inspiration   of   Mr.    Pack 
and  Mr.  Ridsdale,  produced  splendid  fruits 
last  fall  in  more  than  one  sense;   and  it  is 
useful   as   a  handy  guide  to  community  or- 
ganizers   of    gardening,    food    conservation 
and  cooperative  effort  generally.     The  post- 
ers,   photographs,    drawings    and    pamphlets 
•f   the    National    War    Garden    Commission 
are    effectively    used    to    illustrate    the    text 
and  incidentally  are  of  value  as  samples  of 
successful  publicity. 

A  chapter  on  War  Gardens  as  City  As- 
sets gives  an  important  setting  to  the  whole 
of  this  effort  which  is  much  more  than  one 
merely  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual gardener.  No  other  war  activity, 
perhaps,  has  had  so  immediate  an  effect  upon 
community  relationships  or  pointed  so  for- 
cibly to  some  of  the  fundamental  failings  of 
our  urban  life.  Mr.  Pack,  being  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement  and  a  diplomat, 
does  not  point  all  the  morals  he  might  and 
could,  and  is  content  with  stimulating  an 
interest  in  war  gardening  which  will  carry 
it  over  into  peace  times  as  a  recognized,  full- 
fledged  object  of  public  endeavor.  He  points 
to  our  remaining  responsibility  to  the  world 
at  large  in  the  matter  of  food  conservation 
and  to  the  likelihood  of  continued  high  prices. 
The  reviewer,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  greatest  edu- 
cational importance  of  this  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  making  more  and  more 
Americans  dissatisfied  with  the  intolerable 
conditions  under  which  the  congestion,  the 
noise,  the  ugliness  of  our  cities  compels  them 
to  live  and  they  will  be  influenced  by  it  to 
think  a  little  about  the  causes  of  their 
discomfort  and  of  means  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Surely,  the  youngsters,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them,  who  have  been  led  to  take  a 
keen  pleasure  in  raising  vegetables  and  fruit 
on  waste  and  derelict  lands  and  odd  city 
lots,  will  one  day  rise  up  against  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people  and  move  out  on  the 
hillsides  where  there  is  room  to  live,  to 
build  themselves  fairer  towns.  B.  L. 

THE  FOOD  CRISIS  AND  AMERICANISM 
By  William  Stull.   Macmillan  Co.   135  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.33. 

This  book  is  a  general  summary  of  the 
condition  of  agriculture.  The  author  has 
succinctly  stated  its  outstanding  problems  and 
essayed  a  solution  for  many  of  the  economic 
ills  to  which  it  is  a  prey. 

Mr.  Stull  speaks  from  long  experience  as 
a  representative  of  large  banking  interests 
loaning  on  farms,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
his  experience,  which  gives  him  authority 
to  speak  on  farm  questions,  seems  to  have 
prejudiced  him  slightly  against  the  govern- 


ment effort  to  improve  the  credit  available 
to  the  farmers  through  the  establishment 
of  federal  land  banks.  While  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  waste  in  the  administration 
of  the  federal  land  banks,  the  general  de- 
mand of  farmers  for  their  establishment  is 
ample  proof  that  farmers  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  existing  mortgage  agencies.  These 
agencies  were  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
charging  8  per  cent  on  safe  loans,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  the  5J4  per  cent  at 
which  the  government  is  now  loaning  to 
farmers.  As  the  volume  of  business  of  the 
federal  land  banks  increases  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  rate  of  interest  can  be  re- 
duced. 

His  criticism  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  its  lack  of  touch  with  the 
actual  farm  situation  is  entirely  justified. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  are  demanding 
a  thorough  investigation  of  that  department 
in  order  that  it  may  be  made  of  practical  help 
to  those  for  whose  assistance  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Stull's  analysis  of  the  wastefulness 
of  our  present  system  of  distribution  and 
marketing  is  keen  and  accurate.  He  empha- 
sizes the  fact  too  often  ignored  by  those  who 
are  legislating  for  "  the  betterment  of  agri- 
culture "  that  the  "  increased  selling  price 
of  land  is  of  no  value  from  either  the  stand- 
point of  national  economics  or  that  of  the 
real  farmer." 

Perhaps  the  author's  chief  contribution  is 
his  trenchant  presentation  of  the  question 
why  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  so  little 
standing  in  Washington  and  have  been  so 
unfairly  discriminated  against  in  legislation. 

No  reconstruction  will  be  lasting  unless  it 
recognizes  that  agriculture  must  be  put  upon 
a  paying  basis.  Mr.  Stull  rightly  says  of 
this  problem:  "The  fate  of  our  nation  may 
depend  upon  its  early  solution."  By  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  factors  involved  in  the  solu- 
tion, he  has  rendered  a  very  distinct  and 
valuable  service  toward  its  solution.  Were 
the  solution  of  this  problem  entirely  easy  and 
obvious,  no  books  need  be  written  about  it 
It  is  because  of  its  great  complexity  that 
such  analysis  as  this  author  has  made  is  es- 
sential. Farmers  realize  that  good  wages 
are  their  best  assurance  of  profitable  agricul- 
ture because  it  assures  them  a  large  and 
steady  home  market.  Farmers  and  city  labor 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  coopera- 
tion so  that  each  class  may  be  sure  of  a 
fair  living  and  return  for  its  work.  Through 
such  cooperation  only  can  their  mutual  prob- 
lems be  solved. 

Mr.  Stull  in  pointing  out  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  farmer  has  touched  the  key 
note  in  his  plans  for  improving  marketing 
conditions.  BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 

WHAT  WE.  EAT  AND  WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  IT 
By  Philip  B.  Hawk.     Harper  &  Bros.     232 
pp.     Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.45. 

The  author  claims  to  possess  "  inside " 
information  as  to  the  mysterious  processes  of 
food  digestion.  He  mentions  investigations 
made  on  the  subject  of  digestion  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  and  hints  at  the  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  of  analysis  which 
have  enabled  him  to  learn  "  what  the  human 
stomach  actually  thinks  of  all  the  common 
foods  which  enter  into  the  diet  of  man." 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  learned  profes- 
sor does  not  give  the  details  of  his  important 
investigations  and  shrouds  in  mystery  his  abil- 
ity to  know  what  the  stomach  thinks  of  com- 
mon foods,  his  speculations  as  to  the  value 
of  foods  are  specious  and  his  conclusions 
rather  too  dogmatic  and  at  times  doubtful. 

The  author  endeavors  to  give  definite  an- 
swers to  many  moot  questions  propounded  by 
everyone  desiring  to  know  the  value  and 
importance  of  various  foods.  Unfortunately, 
as  already  indicated,  his  definite  ex  cathedra 
pronouncements  detract  much  from  the  value 
of  his  otherwise  sane  answers. 


There  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  value  of  foods  solely 
by  their  so-called  "  evacuation  time."  Hence 
the  profound  experiments  of  the  author  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stomach 
practically  digests  everything  but  itself,  and 
that  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  what  foods 
are  more  or  less  digestible  are  mostly  erro- 
neous. 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  are  al- 
most unpatriotic.  Thus  he  dares  to  assert 
that  the  digestive  interment  of  the  French- 
fried  potatoes  is  at  least  40  per  cent  longer 
than  that  of  the  German-fried  potatoes. 
Much,  however,  was  freely  forgiven  by  the 
reviewer,  who  is  very  fond  of  pastry,  after 
he  perused  one  of  the  last  chapters  where 
it  is  asserted  that  the  stomach  likes  cakes, 
pies  and  puddings  and  digests  them  equally 
as  well  as  other  foods.  G.  M.  P. 

IRELAND 

By  Francis  Hackett.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  404 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.15. 

THE  UNBROKEN  TRADITION 

By  Nora  Connolly.  Boni  &  Liveright.  202 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.35. 

L'IRLANDE  DANS  LA  CRISE  UNIVERSELLE 
By  Louis  Treguiz.    Felix  Alcan,  Paris.  275 
pp.    Price  $1.65  paper  bound;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.75. 

Francis  Hackett  has  written  one  of  the  best 
books  on  Ireland  that  this  generation  has 
produced.  It  is,  in  consequence  perhaps,  a 
book  that  will  irritate  all  Irishmen  without 
distinction  of  class  or  of  creed.  Except  for 
an  occasional  atavistic  parenthesis,  the  book 
is  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful sublimation  of  the  mystical  complexes 
of  the  Celt.  Mr.  Hackett  spent  his  youth  in 
Ireland.  He  came  to  America,  survived  a 
rapid  passage  through  the  lower  literary 
havens  of  the  Middle  West  and  is  now  en- 
throned among  the  Olympians  of  New  York. 
They  look  benignly  down  upon  the  small 
free  German  nations;  their  spheres  of  jus- 
tice stretch  from  the  Vosges  to  the  Urals; 
but  towards  Ireland  they  are  no  more  im- 
partial than  other  gods  are  wont  to  be. 
They  have  their  solution  of  tbe  Irish  ques- 
tion. It  is  based  on  the  Olympian  substitute 
for  principle — expediency. 

Mr.  Hackett  who  delivers  their  judgment 
is  therefore  divinely  plain-spoken,  inspired, 
informed  and  practical.  Pauperism,  para- 
sitism, prostitution,  lunacy,  ignorance,  big- 
otry, and  other  social  and  economic  defects 
in  Ireland  are  brilliantly  and  ruthlessly  ex- 
posed by  his  dissecting  phrases.  Like  an  an- 
cient anatomist  he  has  explored  the  body 
of  Ireland ;  he  has  found  a  brain  of  a  sort, 
and  brawn;  arteries  filled  with  air;  an  enor- 
mous digestive  tract — but  no  soul.  Hence, 
the  Irish  need  to  be  fattened,  not  freed. 
The  material  world  of  Ireland  upon  which 
he  looks  down  from  his  present  altitude,  he 
measures  with  a  dinner  pail.  And  he,  there- 
fore, concerns  himself  logically  and  mainly 
with  the  age-long  question  of  loaves  and 
fishes  in  Ireland. 

It  is  legendary  in  Ireland  that  the  un- 
named Hoover  of  biblical  fame  was  St.  An- 
drew. To  none  but  the  patron  of  Scotsmen 
could  be  credited  either  the  faculty  to  feed 
the  multitude  with  little,  or  the  genius  for 
frugality  that  under  such  circumstances 
could  conceive  both  the  gathering  of  the 
fragments  in  baskets  and  the  canniness  to 
count  and  to  note  the  number  of  the  baskets. 
Mr.  Hackett  speaks  in  parables  of  fishes 
only.  He  strives  to  show  that  under  the  pre- 
vailing economic  system  neither  St.  Andrew, 
nor  St.  George,  nor  even  St.  Patrick  himself 
could  achieve  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
Irish.  A  mere  change  of  masters  will  still 
leave  hungry  the  artless,  exploited,  Irish 
fisherman.  The  system  by  which  fish  are 
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caught  and  distributed,  the  faulty  economic 
system  of  Ireland,  must  be  suitably  and  ade- 
quately amended.  His  delightful  parable 
might  fittingly  be  included  in  school  books  as 
an  introductory  lesson  in  economics  for 
school  children. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Ulster  question  he 
magnifies  the  claim  to  special  consideration 
of  the  industrial  magnates  of  Belfast.  In 
this  he  does  great  service,  for  these  mag- 
nates lay  down  the  barrage  that  defeats 
every  effort  to  reach  an  Irish  settlement.  In- 
deed, so  effective  is  this  barrage  that  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  Ireland  has  soberly  affirmed 
that  the  Irish  question  would  be  speedily 
solved,  and  time,  money,  misery  and  blood- 
shed saved  if  the  industries  of  Ulster  were 
moved  to  England  and  the  magnates  were 
indemnified  in  full  for  such  losses  as  they 
might  incur  in  the  transplanting. 

Mr.  Hackett's  conclusion  in  favor  of  Do- 
minion Home  Rule  is  strictly  a  non  sequitur. 
He  offers  it  doubtless  as  an  immediate  and 
practicable  remedy  for  the  present  intoler- 
able state  of  affairs.  His  desire  for  a  hap- 
pier and  more  prosperous  Ireland  is  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable.  Mr.  Hackett  sug- 
gests that  the  Irish  republican  be  moved  up 
from  the  lower  regions  of  crown  colonies  to 
the  purgatory  of  dominions;  perhaps  an  un- 
avoidable step  on  the  way  to  the  heaven  of 
Republican  dreams. 

*     *     * 

Why  the  Irish  decided  to  omit  this  step, 
Miss  Connolly  reveals.  For  her — as  for  many 
— the  firing  squad  that  executed  the  poets  and 
seers  of  the  1916  rebellion  shot  the  British 
Empire  to  pieces.  Her  father,  James  Con- 
nolly, was  an  apostle  of  abstract  freedom 
who,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
workingmen  in  Scotland,  America,  and  Ire- 
land, died  for  the  concrete  cause  of  Irish 
freedom.  His  book,  Labor  in  Ireland,  is  the 
bible  of  labor's  colporteurs.  Miss  Connolly, 
owing  perhaps  to  her  youth  and  her  suffer- 
ing, has  a  somewhat  narrower  and  more  na- 
tionalistic outlook  than  her  hero-sire.  She 
has,  however,  inherited  his  genius  for  arm- 
ing facts  with  under-emphasis  and  marshall- 
ing them  in  effective  formation.  The  interest 
of  her  narrative  progressively  increases  until 
it  reaches  a  climax  in  the  passage  which  tells 
of  her  father's  death.  He  had  given  to  her  a 
last  statement  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  We  went  out  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  British  Empire, 
and  to  establish  an  Irish  republic.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  call  we  then  issued  was  a 
nobler  call  in  a  holier  cause  than  any  call 
issued  to  them  during  this  war — having  any 
connection  with  the  war.  We  succeeded  in 
proving  that  Irishmen  are  ready  to  die  en- 
deavoring to  win  for  Ireland  these  national 
rights,  which  the  British  government  has 
been  asking  them  to  die  to  win  for  Belgium. 
As  long  as  that  remains  the  case  the  cause 
of  Irish  freedom  is  safe." 

Suffering  from  a  fractured  thigh  bone  due 
to  a  gunshot  wound  received  in  the  rebellion, 
he  was  taken  from  a  hospital  bed  to  his  ex- 
ecution. When  Miss  Connolly  heard  her  fa- 
ther was  dead,  she  sought  the  priest  who  had 
ministered  to  him  at  the  last,  asking: 

"  How  did  they  shoot  him ;  how  could 
they  shoot  him?  He  couldn't  sit  up  in  his 
bed.  He  couldn't  stand  up  to  be  shot." 

And  the  priest  answered:  "They  carried 
him  from  his  bed  in  an  ambulance  stretcher, 
down  to  a  waiting  ambulance  and  drove  him 
to  Kilmainham  Jail.  They  carried  him  from 
the  ambulance  to  the  jail  yard  and  put  him 
on  a  chair.  He  was  very  brave  and  cool.  I 
said  to  him,  '  Will  you  pray  for  the  men 
who  are  about  to  shoot  you?'  '  I  will  say  a 
prayer,'  he  answered,  '  for  all  brave  men 
who  do  their  duty.'  His  prayer  was,  '  For- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 
And  they  shot  him." 


In  like  manner  the  early  Christians  per- 
ished in  the  arenas  of  the  empire  that  was 
Rome.  Miss  Connolly  has  written  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  English  history.  So 
long  as  the  Irish  continue  to  endow  the 
world  with  Connollys,  the  only  solution  of 
the  Irish  question  that  merits  consideration 
is  the  solution  reached  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves. 

•     *     *     » 

In  a  somewhat  furtive  fashion  Celtic 
France  has  long  been  fascinated  by  Celtic 
Ireland.  M.  Treguiz  is  not  unique.  There 
is  a  school  of  French  Gaels.  So  far  that 
school  has  not  produced  a  Gaelic  scholar  of 
the  eminence  or  notoriety  of  Kuno  Meyer. 
But  it  has  produced  many  who  are  greater 
than  their  reputations  and  among  them  is  M. 
Treguiz.  He  tactfully  introduces  his  bro- 
chure by  remarking  that  Ireland  interests  all 
the  Allies,  and  that,  even  in  England,  the 
word  "  international  "  has  been  used  in  as- 
sociation with  the  question  of  Ireland.  The 
Allies,  if  they  have  not  the  right  to  judge, 
have  the  duty  to  know  the  Irish  question. 
Therefore,  M.  Treguiz  instructs  them  in  a 
succinct  and  masterly  fashion.  France,  rather 
than  England,  was  the  country  menaced  by 
the  war.  Hence,  some  may  be  surprised  to 
note  that  M.  Treguiz  heartily  lauds  Ire- 
land's efforts  in  the  war.  His  eloquent 
affirmation  of  faith  in  the  future  of  Celtic 
Ireland  is  immediately  followed,  perhaps 
without  arritre  pensee,  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic  of  Ireland,  with  which  the 
brochure  ends.  W.  J.  M.  A.  MALONEY. 
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Communications 


PROFESSOR  WARD 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  accept  the  thanks 
of  one  who  is  a  Methodist  and  interested 
in  social  righteousness  for  publishing  Gra- 
ham Taylor's  comment  on  the  action  of  cer- 
tain authorities  in  our  church  regarding 
Professor  Ward  and  the  Social  Service  Bul- 
letin. 

If  opportunity  presents  itself,  could  you 
not  arrange  to  publish  further  remarks  that 
will  help  to  promote  fairness  in  the  posi- 
tion of  these  men? 

PAUL  R.  STEVICK. 
[Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma] 

Guthrie. 

FREE  ACRES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  is  a  village  which 
must  be  imagined  because  it  can  not  be  seen, 
for  its  houses  are  hidden  among  the  tower- 
ing trees  and  its  spirit  is  hidden  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women,  of  independent 
people  who  have  learned  to  love  one  an- 
other, because  in  their  common  work  they 
have  learned  to  know  one  another.  And  yet 
it  is  not  a  dream  village,  except  that  it  is 
the  dream  of  "  a  certain  rich  man,"  rich 
in  that  he  gave  of  the  little  that  he  had  that 
here  and  now  his  vision  might  appear  to 
men. 

This  village  is  set  on  a  hill  in  old  New 
Jersey,  close  to  our  great  troubled  cities. 
It  was  built  mostly  by  hands  unused  to 
toil ;  nevertheless,  for  the  joy  of  the  working, 
it  was  added  to,  until  little  camps  have 
grown  into  residences.  The  residents  are 
not  in  trade ;  they  have  nothing  to  sell  and 
have  made  it  impossible  that  anyone  should 
speculate  in  their  land,  which  is  still  the 
Lord's,  although  he  has  given  it  to  all  the 
children  of  men. 

That  which  was  given  to  them  they  hold 
in  trust  for  all  mankind  and  persons  who 
(because  they  also  are  artists  or  poets  or 
craftsmen,  will  not  or  can  not  devour  their 
brethren)  may  come  here  to  find  a  place 
where  thev  can  live  without  either  paying 
rent  or  taking  tribute. 

They  called   it  Free  Acres,   realizing  the 
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ideal  of  a  true  cooperation,  which  is  not 
for  profit  at  all.  These  brethren  make  no 
laws  for  one  another,  neither  do  they  re- 
quire assent  to  any  creed  or  mode  of  life; 
for  those  who  would  attain  freedom  must 
begin  by  leaving  others  free.  So,  although 
the  land  is  theirs,  whosoever  will  may  come 
and  take  what  he  needs  of  it  to  hold  for- 
ever, so  long  as  he  returns  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  communal  services  which  each  one 
receives.  The  members  of  a  hundred  fam- 
ilies, working  together  with  no  motive  for 
display,  raise  most  of  what  they  need  to 
eat  and  have  become  almost  as  one  free 
family. 

The  common  of  the  primitive  town,  t! 
open  air  stages  for  dancing  and  for  the 
theater,  the  swimming-hole  and  the  meet- 
ing-room are  all  maintained  for  love  and 
not  for  gain.  At  these  come  together  tnose 
who  mind  high  things— art  and  economics 
and  literature  and  the  concerns  of  the  spirit. 
In  Free  Acres  at  least  "  the  land  shall  not 
be  sold,  forever."  It  is  valued  each  year 
by  the  assessor,  chosen  by  those  who  are  to 
be  assessed,  and  they  themselves  agree  upon 
what  it  is  worth  to  them  to  live  in  liberty. 
So  each  one  brings  into  the  treasury  his 
share  of  the  common  cost  of  taxes,  road 
making  and  water,  and  so  is  made  free  of 
any  assessments  or  taxes  laid  by  state  or 
town. 

Only  seventy  acres  they  have,  near  sum- 
mit in  the  hills  of  Bernardsville,  but  sev- 
enty times  seven  do  they  show  forth  the 
ideal  of  Liberty. 

Come  and  see,  they  say.     Spend   an  hour 
in  going  to  a  little  town  that  for  ten  years 
has  stood  as  a  sentinel  against  the  age-long 
wrong  of  monopoly  of  our  Mother  Earth. 
New  York.  BOLTON  HALL. 

COLOR  AND  CULTURE 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  Jessie 
Fauset's  review  of  The  Mulatto  in  the 
United  States  which  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  the  SURVEY  for  March  1.  As  to  the  adverse 
nature  of  the  review,  I  take  no  exception. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  reviewer  to  react 
vigorously  and  honestly  toward  the  book 
before  him.  But  I  believe  that  I  am  entirely 
justified  in  offering  a  protest  when  my  po- 
sition is  misstated,  my  words  misquoted,  and 
doctrine  attributed  to  me  which  I  did  not 
state  and  do  not  hold.  I  assume  that  the 
SURVEY  is  interested  in  the  truth  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  matter  appearing  in  its  col- 
umns. For  that  reason  I  call  your  attention 
to  certain  statements  in  the  review  which 
to  me  appear  to  be  unjustified. 

Your  reviewer  states:  "Miscegenation 
has  taken  place,  even  in  slavery,  he  main- 
tains, almost  entirely  between  the  better 
types  of  Negroes  and  the  worst  class^of 
whites — prostitutes,  criminals,  jail-birds." 
have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  made  any  such 
assertion,  nor  have  I  anywhere  made  an 
assertion  which  remotely  implies  that  I  hold 
such  belief.  On  the  contrary,  especially  in 
my  chapter  on  the  intermixture  of  races,  I 
have  repeatedly  guarded  against  just  such 
misconstruction. 

Again,  your  reviewer  attributes  to  me  the 
position  that  "inherently  the  black  is  incap- 
able of  leadership."  To  do  this  is  to  mis- 
understand hopelessly  the  whole  trend  of 
the  argument.  The  book  may  be  conceived 
as  being  devoted  to  an  elaboration  of  the 
position  that  the  mulatto's  superior  status 
is  explainable  in  terms  of  greater  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  social  opportunity.  The 
person  who  can  read  the  book  without  real- 
izing that  the  mulatto  is  more  of  a  social 
than  a  biological  product,  reads  scientific 
exposition  to  no  purpose.  The  mulatto  has 
more  often  been  treated  as  a  human  being 
than  has  the  black  Negro.  He  has  responded 
to  that  treatment  in  a  human  way;  he  has 
been  helped  by  it.  I  know  of  no  conclu- 


sive reason  for  believing  that  the  black 
man  is  incapable  of  leadership.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  he  has  produced  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  leaders,  but  I  have  nowhere  stated 
that  it  has  been  due  to  an  inherent  inca- 
pacity for  leadership. 

My  statement  that  oratorical  ability  is 
not  primarily  an  intellectual  ability  is  a 
truism.  It  is  used  in  the  text  as  my  reason 
for  placing  certain  men  who  possess  ora- 
torical power  plus  superior  mentality  in  an 
intellectual  rather  than  in  an  artistic  cate- 
gory. Your  reviewer  reverses  the  statement 
fn  such  a  way  as  amounts  to  a  virtual  mis- 
quotation. 

The  method  of  the  criticism  becomes  rather 
crude  at  the  point  where  Miss  Fauset  at- 
tacks my  statement  in  regard  to  the  failure 
of  the  Negroes  to  support  the  more  radical 
movements  for  their  betterment.  My  au- 
thority for  the  statements  there  made,  includ- 
ing the  membership  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  is  given  on  the  same  page  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken.  That  authority 
is  the  Crisis,  the  official  publication  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  of  March,  1916.  That 
issue  of  the  Crisis  embodied  the  latest  report 
of  the  association  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
chapter.  That  the  association  has  since 
made  a  rapid  growth  is  a  thing  of  import- 
ance, but  it  is  not  a  thing  for  which  one 
should  be  abused  because  he  did  not  know 
of  it  before  the  growth  took  place. 

In  her  conclusion    your    reviewer   admits 
the  truth  of  the  position  that  the  Negro  en- 
deavors to  approximate   in  culture  and   ap- 
pearance   the    better    standards    of    Ameri- 
can life.  Her  effort,  however,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  my  explanation  of  this  fact  is  an 
ethnic  one  is  opposed  to  the  whole  argument 
of  the  book.     She  states  that  I  have  reasoned 
that   "  because   of   the    superiority   of   white 
blood."     Nowhere    in    the    book    have  I  at- 
tempted  to  explain    anything    in    terms   of 
racial  superiority.     The  facts  which  the  re- 
viewer admits  I  explained  in  cultural  terms. 
I  pass  certain  other  things  in  the  review 
which   are  not  in   accord   with  facts,   for   a 
final  affirmative  statement.    The  book  is  not 
hostile  to   either  the   Negro  or  the  mulatto, 
nor  is  it  a  eulogy  of  either.     It  is  a  pains- 
taking, scientific  investigation  of  certain  im- 
portant  phenomena   in   our   racial   situation. 
It  consequently  does  not  blink  facts.     Some 
of  the  facts  are  not  pleasant.  But  it  does  not 
alter  the  unpleasant  situation  to  conceal  or 
deny  them.     It  is  not  even  intelligent  to  do 
so,  since  any  successful  effort  to  bring  into 
our    racial    situation    anything    remotely   re- 
sembling justice  for  the  Negro  will  have  to 
be  based  on  scientific  fact  however  disagree- 
able the  fact  may  be.     If  effort  at  social  and 
racial   betterment    is     sincere    it    cannot   be 
based  on  sentimental  fiction,  however  pleas- 
ant that  fiction  might  be. 

E.  B.  REUTER. 
[Department    of    Sociology,     University    of 

Illinois.] 
Urbana. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  After  a  second  examin- 
ation of  Mr.  Reuter's  Mulatto  in  the  United 
States,  I  still  see  no  reason  to  change  the 
statements  of  my  review.  With  regard  to  the 
mingling  of  whites  and  Negroes,  Mr.  Reu- 
ter  says  on  page  130,  "  Such  intermarriages 
as  did  take  place  .  .  .  seem  to  have  been  in- 
variably with  the  meanest  classes  of  the 
whites."  He  speaks  of  marriage  between 
Negro  slaves  and  indentured  servants,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  imported  criminals,  paupers 
and  prostitutes"  (page  131).  On  page  136 
he  says,  "The  mixed  marriages  as  a  rule 
are  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  whites."  On 
page  139,  "These  mixed  marriages  are  fre- 
quently marriages  of  mulattoes  with  the 
poorer  and  lower  class  of  white  women.  .  .  . 
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So  uniform  is  it  that  the  groom  is  of  some 
importance  and  the  bride  a  woman  of  the 
lower  class." 

On  page  238,  Mr.  Reuter  speaks  of  the 
"  low  level  of  efficiency  that  prevails  gen- 
erally in  the  black  group."  This  seems  to 
me  to  point  to  "  inherent  inability."  But  Mr. 
Reuter  passes  by  my  thesis  which  is  that  he 
assumes  that  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was 
probably  not  a  full-blood  Negro,  and  stops 
short  at  that  without  any  further  proof.  My 
objection  is  to  his  unscientific  method. 

On  page  288  we  read,  "  Oratory  is  an  ab- 
dominal rather  than  a  cerebral  exercise,  so 
there  seems  no  reason  for  making  a  special 
category  to  include  men  gifted  in  this  way." 
The  very  use  of  the  word  gifted  by  Mr. 
Reuter  points  to  the  fact  that  oratorical 
power  in  the  minds  of  most  people  presup- 
poses unusual  mentality.  If  it  were  really 
an  abdominal  exercise,  every  deep-chested, 
trumpet-toned  individual  on  the  street  could 
claim  the  title  of  orator. 

On  page  315  Mr.  Reuter  says,  "The  de- 
sire of  the  mixed-blood  race  is  ...  to  be 
classed  with  and  become  a  part  of  the 
superior  race."  And  again,  "The  ideal  of 
beauty  ...  of  all  that  is  good  and  desirable 
is  typified  by  the  superior  race."  Nothing 
about  culture  there.  On  page  318  he  does 
mention  the  "  superior  culture  of  the  white 
group,"  but  on  page  319  he  speaks  again  of 
the  "  caste  feeling  of  superiority  on  the_  part 
of  the  dominant  group."  Caste  pride  is  not 
based  on  culture. 

I  admit  that  I  am  considerably  intrigued 
by  Mr.  Reuter's  criticism  on  my  method  of 
criticism.     What  difference  does  it  make  ii 
it  is  crude  if  it  is  honest,  which  I  take  to  be 
synonymous     with    scientific?      What    does 
make  a  difference,  though,  is  that  Mr.  Reu- 
ter feels  he  is  being  abused  for  not  knowing 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P 
But  it  is  his  business  to  know.     Even  il 
did  write  that  particular  chapter  in  1916,  the 
book  was  not  published  or  his  preface  writ- 
ten until  1918.     The  proof-sheets  must  have 
been  in  his  hands  many  times  in  those  two 
intervening  years.     He   certainly   could   not 
have  expected  the  membership  to  stand  stil 
His   lack  of  thoroughness   destroys  his  own 
argument,  since   it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the   Negroes   in   two   years   have   practically 
quintupled   their  membership.     At  the  same 
rate  of  geometrical  progression   all  the  Ne- 
groes  in  the  United   States  would  be  mem- 
bers in  less  than  eight  years.     Incidentally  I 
might  mention  that  slowness  on  the  part  of 
Negroes  to  join  radical  movements  is  due  to 
lack  of  publicity,  not  to  indifference.     Sup- 
pose   the    N.  A.   A.  C.  P.    movement    were 
given  the  free  advertising  of  the  Zionists ! 

Finally,  Mr.  Reuter  concludes  from  my  re- 
view that  "  the  Negro  endeavors  to  approx- 
imate in  culture  ...  the  better  standards 
of  American  life."  I  neither  stated  nor  in- 
timated such  a  thing.  Furthermore,  if  by 
"  better  standards  "  Mr.  Reuter  means  white 
standards,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  As  I  said 
before,  the  Negro  does  tend  to  approximate 
the  appearance  of  white  Americans,  but  that 
is  purely  "  protective  coloring "  or,  rather, 
lack  of  coloring,  sheer  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment. But  the  American  Negro  (in- 
cluding the  mulatto)  does  not  try,  con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  to  approximate  white 
American  culture.  He  has  tried  it  and 
found  it  wanting  and  he  is  definitely  work- 
ing out  a  culture  and  civilization  of  his  own 
which,  while  affording  many  points  of  con- 
tact with  white  American  culture,  shall  yet 
preserve  to  him  the  things  which  he  con- 
siders worth  while.  It  is  this  tendency  of 
Mr  Reuter  to  misconstrue  statements  and  to 
jump  at  conclusions  that  makes  this  volume 
to  my  mind  a  good  book  for  the  serious 

student  not  to  buy. 

JESSIE  FAUSET. 

Philadelphia. 
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Some  Government  War  Secrets 


— and  the  reason  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 


W! 


HAD  promised  the  Allied  war-chiefs 
that  we  would  have  in  France  by  July  of 
last  year,  600,000  men.  On  that  date  we 
had  a  little  over  1,900,000.  We  had  behind  them 
nearly  2,000,000  in  this  country  under  training  who 
would  have  been  on  the  front  before  July,  1919,  and 
we  had  behind  those  4,000,000  men  as  many  more 
men  as  were  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

"Four  million  men  in  France  meant  at  least 
20,000,000  tons  dead  weight  of  shipping  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  we  had  that  program  under  way  and 
were  making  our  maximum  output  just  about  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed.  Twenty  million 
tons  of  shipping  at  present  cost  means  just  about 
$4,000,000,000  or  a  little  over. 

"Did  you  know  that  those  2,000,000  men  in 
France,  who  did  so  much  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
had  only  one  small  battery  of  American-made  artil- 
lery behind  them;  just  one  battery  of  4.7  and  a  few 
big  naval  rifles!  The  rest  of  the  artillery  used  by  the 
American  soldiers  was  made  by  Frenchmen  in 
France.  But,  on  the  way  was  a  great  stream  of  guns 
and  shells  that  would  have  blown  the  German  army 
off  the  earth.  But  that  stuff  had  just  come  into  large 
production  in  November,  1918.  And  it  is  for  the 
deliveries  on  that  big  peak  production  that  we  have 
to  pay  in  December  and  January  and  will  have  to 
continue  to  pay  for  in  February." 


"Our  program  for  tanks,  of  which  few  got  into 
action,  was,  I  have  been  told,  to  provide  for  a  tank 
in  1919  for  every  75  feet  of  the  front." 


"Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  cost  money, 
and  practically  none  of  those  great  supplies  of  artil- 
lery, of  shells  or  tanks,  even  of  ships,  practically  none 
of  that  stuff  was  ever  Used.  What  an  awful  waste! 
We  are  asked  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse  that  never 
drew  a  load!  It  is  discouraging,  paying  for  some- 
thing that  is  no  good! 

"Well,  let's  see  if  it's  any  good.  Do  you  realize 
that  the  German  army  was  never  really  routed;  that 
except  for  a  little  bit  of  a  stretch  down  in  Alsace- 


Lorraine  it  was  never  fighting  on  German  soil?  They 
were  brave  soldiers,  the  German  soldiers.  They  still 
had  millions  of  them  on  the  Western  front.  And 
yet  they  surrendered  while  they  were  on  foreign  soil. 
They  had  a  fleet  which  had  required  years  and  years 
and  years  to  build  and  it  flew  the  white  flag  without 
firing  a  shot." 

*       *       * 

"I  cannot  believe  that  these  great  stores  of  muni- 
tions were  wasted.  In  addition  to  the  bravery  of  the 
American  doughboy  that  arrived  in  France  and  got 
into  action  in  numbers  about  the  I5th  of  July  and 
turned  the  tide  and  drove  the  Germans  back,  in 
addition  to  his  bravery  and  his  almost  reckless  spirit 
of  determination,  for  which  the  praise  cannot  be  too 
high,  I  say  in  addition  to  that,  I  believe  there  was 
one  other  factor  that  brought  this  war  to  an  end  at 
least  one  year  before  the  most  optimistic  of  us  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  One  other  factor,  and  that  was 
that  Germany,  her  general  staff,  knew  that  back  of 
the  few  hundred  thousand  Americans  that  really  got 
into  big  action,  and  back  of  the  2,000,000  in  France, 
was  another  2,000,000  ready;  and  despite  the  fact 
that  we  had  practically  no  artillery  of  American 
make  on  the  Western  front,  that  there  was  a  great 
stream  of  American-made  artillery  on  the  way.  And 
it  is  my  conviction  that  the  German  staff  knew  that 
if  they  prolonged  the  war  into  1919,  they  were  invit- 
ing, not  certain  defeat,  but  certain  annihilation." 


"We  are  asked  to  pay  farthings  that  were  never  used; 
we  are  asked  to  pay  for  shells  that  never  were  fired; 
for  cannon  that  never  reached  the  battlefront,  but 
we  are  asked  to  pay  for  those  things  that  helped  in 
a  major  way  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end  in  1918 
instead  of  1919.  And  the  bringing  of  this  war  to  an 
end  twelve  months  before  we  could  logically  look 
for  it  means  that  we  are  asked  to  fay  for  saving  the 
lives  of  /oo,ooo  or  200,000  American  toys  who  would 
have  died  on  foreign  soil  had  the  war  continued 
another  year." 

— Extracts  from  a  speech  by  Han.  Lewis  B.  Franklin, 

Director  {far  Loan  Qrgan'mation,  U.  S.  Treasury  'Department. 
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The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 

ANNOUNCES 

An  "All-Summer"  Summer  Session,  June  16- August  29 

First    Term,    June    16 — July    23 
Second  Term,  July  24— August  29 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
General  Course  for  Social  Workers 
Special  Course  in  Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 
Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

For  information,  address  the  Dean,  2SS9  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHILD  LABOR  AND 
BIRTH  CONTROL 

by 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

A  feature  of  the  April  issue  of 

THE  BIRTH  CONTROL 
REVIEW 

Other  Articles 

Accidental  Children, 

by  Margaret  S anger 

Race  Recuperation, 

by  Charles  Zueblin 

News  and  Discussion  of  the 
Birth  Control  Movement. 

On  Newsstands  15  cents 

Yearly  subscription  $1.50;  6  months' 
trial  50  cents  If  mailed  with  this  adver- 
tisement, giving  name  and  address. 

THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  REVIEW 
104  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


High  School  and  College 
Students — Attention ! 

If  you  were  told  that  you  could  earn 
your  college  expenses,  would  you  be  In- 
terested? Would  the  testimony  of  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  have  done  HO  con- 
vince yon?  Do  you  want  to  earn  a 
scholarship  of  $350  or  over  durlnE  the 
coming:  summer  vacation? 

We  have  helped  hundreds  of  students. 
We  can  help  yon.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet  "  Victory." 

Review  of  Reviews  Scholarship  Fund 

31  Irving  Place          New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUESTIONS   OF  THE  DAY 

Five    Timely    Addresses    By 
FELIX     MM  I  I; 

"  THE   MOBAL    PRERFXJUISITES   OF   A    IjEAr.uK   OF 

NATIONS  " 
"  NATIONAL   SELF-DETERMINATION  AND  ITS 

LIMITS  " 
"  THE    PUNISHMENT    OF    INDIVIDUALS    AND    OF 

PEOPLES  " 

"  NATIONALISM  AND  ZIONISM  " 

"  RELIGION  AND  THH  JOT  OF  IJFE  " 

may   be  had,    in   pamphlet  form,   by   sending   ten 

cents  for  each  to 

THE    AMERICAN    ETHICAL    UNION 

Literature  Department 
it  West  64th  Street  New  York  City 


The  New  Vision  In 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

The  National  League  of  Women  Workers, 
offers  a  five  weeks'  course  in  organization 
and  leadership  of  tjirU'  club  work— May  1 2 
to  June  14,  1919,  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  students 
for  all  forms  of  girls'  club  work.  Special 
stress  will  be  placed  on  recreational  activi- 
ties for  the  reconstruction  period. 

Students,  successfully  completing  this 
course,  will  be  listed  with  various  place- 
ment agencies  specializing  in  social  service. 

Write  for  prospectus  of  the  course  to 

National  League  of  Women  Workers 
35  East  30th  Street,       -       New  York 


Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

The  Summer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the  added 
Inspiration  of  professors  and  Instructors  returning  from 
war  service  in  many  lamia.  Students  and  teachers, 
Interested  In  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  or  in  com- 
pleting work  already  begun,  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  in  a  regular  season  of  study  under  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff.  Scholars  desiring  to 
prosecute  research  in  the  libraries  and  laboratories  will 
find  facilities  for  work  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Courses  are  offered  In  all  departments  and  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term  June  16  — July  23 
Second  Term  July  24 — August  29 

Students  may  register  (or  either  term  or  both 
For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Chicago,Chicago,lll. 


Jottings 


THE  American  Anti-Boycott  Association, 
under  its  new  name  of  the  League  for  In- 
dustrial Rights,  is  publishing  a  periodical 
called  Law  and  Labor  which  "  will  seek  to 
advise  employers  and  employers'  associa- 
tions concerning  legal  phases  of  the  labor 
problem." 


THE  Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  Na- 
tional Defense  maintains  a  consultation 
office  and  clearing  house  for  problems  of  the 
maladjusted — retarded  children,  truants,  de- 
linquents, the  mentally  abnormal,  drug  suf- 
ferers—at 217  East  22  street.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  Sara  Grahara-Mul- 
hall;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig. 

WOMAN  members  of  the  retail  clerks'  union 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  are  opposing  the  erec- 
tion of  a  hotel  for  working  women.  They 
say,  "  If  the  employers  will  pay  the  girls 
the  salary  they  duly  earn,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  such  a  cheap  rooming  place.  .  .  . 
Noting  the  committee  appointed  to  promote 
the  hotel,  we  find  they  are  the  ones  working 
to  keep  the  wages  down.  Therefore,  we 
condemn  the  plans  of  the  working  girls' 
hotel." 


PROFIT-SHARING  in  the  various  indus- 
trial concerns  of  Uruguay  has  been  intro- 
duced by  a  bill  presented  by  the  government 
itself  in  the  Chambers.  It  is  entirely  on  the 
old  lines  and,  while  providing  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits  of  these  institutions 
shall  be  distributed  among  the  laborers  on  a 
basis  of  wages  and  length  of  service,  stipu- 
lates that  this  shall  give  no  right  to  the  em- 
ployes to  "  intervene  in  accounting." 


PROFITEERING  had  assumed  such  pro- 
portions in  San  Francisco  that  after  a  cam- 
paign of  several  weeks  by  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  considerable  popular  support  and 
enthusiasm  was  given  to  the  formation  of 
a  consumers'  cooperative  league  which  it 
started.  This  organization  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  cover  the  city  with  a  network  of 
stores,  especially  for  the  distribution  of 
food  stuffs.  It  is  backed  by  such  diverse  per- 
sons as  Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the 
state  Federation  of  Labor  and  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
"  sugar  family." 


FARM  wages,  according  to  the  most  recent 
figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  more  than  doubled  in  sixteen  years. 
The  highest  rates  are  those  paid  in  the  far 
West,  next  are  those  of  the  west  North  Cen- 
tral states,  lowest  are  those  of  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  The  statement  is  added  that 


WHEN  there  is  a  labor  dispute  of  national 
proportions  in  France,  says  Etienne  Clemen- 
tel,  minister  of  commerce,  he  is  confronted 
on  the  one  side  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Labor,  representative,  intelligent,  well  docu- 
mented— and  on  the  other  by  a  number  of 
employers'  associations  whose  respective  im- 
portance it  is  impossible  for  him  to  estimate 
and  who  often  take  contrasting  views  on  the 
issue.  He  has,  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  the 
twenty  largest  employers'  organizations, 
taken  the  initiative  in  forming  a  national 
federation  of  employers  which  will  represent 
some  5,000  associations  and  400,000  indi- 
vidual members. 
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wage  earnings  measured  by  purchasing 
power  might  tell  a  different  story.  Day 
wages  have  increased  more  than  month 
wages  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  day 
wages  for  general  work  have  advanced  more 
than  those  for  harvest  work.  The  procuring 
of  day  labor  at  seasons  of  the  year  other 
than  the  harvest  is  the  biggest  problem  for 
the  farmer. 


TO  MEET  the  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  trained  workers  to  act 
as  organizing  secretaries  for  girls'  recrea- 
tion, the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  35  East  30  street,  New  York,  a 
federation  of  125  non-sectarian,  self-govern- 
ing girls'  clubs,  in  cooperation  with  Colum- 
bia University,  offers  a  five  weeks'  training 
course  in  organization  and  leadership  of 
girls'  club  work,  to  be  given  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city,  May  12-June  14. 
This  course  will  include  lectures,  field  work 
and  round-table  discussion.  Satisfactory  stu- 
dents will  receive  a  certificate  of  work  and 
will  be  listed  with  various  placement  agen- 
cies specializing  in  social  service.  Appli- 
cants must  have  had  two  years  of  college 
training,  or  some  experience  in  social  work 
and  a  high  school  diploma. 

THEIR  pacifism  during  the  period  of  the 
war  has  increased  for  the  Doukhobors  of 
Canada  the  contumely  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. A  branch  of  the  Great  War  Veteran's 
Association  is  trying  to  get  them  deported  to 
Russia  where  the  cause  of  their  emigration, 
autocracy,  no  longer  exists.  As  reasons  for 
that  demand  are  stated  the  refusal  of  the 
Doukhobors  to  obey  the  laws  requiring  birth, 
marriage  and  death  registration — making 
them  a  "  moral  and  physical  menace " — 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  though  by  an 
early  agreement  bound  to  restrict  their  live- 
lihood to  agricultural  pursuits,  are  engaged 
in  lumbering  and  commercial  enterprises. 

THE  principal  women's  organizations  of 
Chicago  are  united  in  lobbying  for  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Illinois  legislature  ap- 
propriating $250,000  to  provide  a  farm 
colony  for  delinquent  women,  about  5,000  of 
whom  pass  through  the  city  courts  every 
year.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  women  repre- 
senting nine  organizations,  Martha  P.  Fal- 
coner, superintendent  of  Sleighton  Farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  outlined  the  colony  plan,  ad- 
vocated the  abolishment  of  the  fining  system, 
urged  the  substitution  of  probation  and  the 
placement  of  those  parolled  from  the  colony 
in  occupational  pursuits  under  close  super- 
vision. 


INSURGENT  Republicans  in  the  New  York 
Senate  have  joined  with  the  Democrats  in 
passing  three  measures  in  the  women's  pro- 
gram, including  the  health  insurance  bill 
and  those  providing  for  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  and  the  8-hour  day  for  certain 
classes  of  women  workers.  The  women's  or- 
ganizations hope  that  through  the  action  of 
these  insurgents  the  Assembly  may  be  forced 
to  vote  on  the  bills  this  week  against  the  out- 
spoken opposition  of  Speaker  Sweet,  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly committee  in  which  the  bills  are 
bottled  up. 


A  CONFERENCE  "  to  take  concerted  action 
against  lynching  and  lawlessness  wher- 
ever found "  is  to  be  held  in  New  York, 
May  5-6,  under  direction  of  a  committee  in 
charge  of  which  John  F.  Moors  of  Boston,  is 
chairman,  and  John  R.  Shillady,  secretary, 
70  Fifth  avenue.  The  remarkable  scope  of 
the  conference  is  indicated  by  the  group 
which  signed  the  call.  This  includes  120 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
twenty  of  them  from  southern  states,  and  in- 
cluding the  following:  Att'y-Gen.  A.  Michell 
Palmer  and  former  Att'y-Gens.  Charles  J. 


Permanent  Paying  Positions 


Lieu  (.  Henry  F.  Meyer 
A.S.A.,  R.M.A.,   U.S.A. 


Prftate  Harry  H.  Frank 
6th  Infantry  Replacement 


Both  Meyer  and  Frank  say  they  never  enjoyed 
any  line  of  work  so  much,  and  are  glad  the  oppor- 
tunity came  their  way.  They  have  had  only  one 
month's  training  and  their  earnings  equal  $30  a 
week  and  up. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  this  money-mak- 
ing opportunity  as  a  subscription  salesman  for 
the  "  Y  "  magazine— ASSOCIATION  MEN. 

Let  us  explain  our  cash  proposition.  No  obli- 
gation— no  investment  and  no  expense  to  you 
except  three  cents  to  mail  coupon  TO-DAY. 


CHIEF  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  STAFF,  Room  1500, 

Association  Men, 

19  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  show  me  how  to  become  your  representative. 

Name   

Address   . 


The  Land  and  the  Soldier       Altruism 

By  FREDERIC  C.  HOWE 

A  comprehensive  and  timely 
program  for  the  organization 
through  national,  state  or  local 
action  of  farm  colonies  after  the 
Danish  model,  with  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  the  English  garden 
villages.  The  plan  proposes  the 
throwing  open  to  use  of  land  never 
properly  cultivated,  often  near  our 
large  cities,  rather  than  the  use  of 
reclaimed  and  distant  acreage. 
$1.35  net. 


Its  Nature  and  Varieties 
By  GEORGE  HERBERT  PALMER 

A  study  of  the  altruistic  impulse;  its 
development  and  relation  to  egoism  in 
modern  life.  $1.25  net. 

Athletes  All 

Training,   Organization  and  Play 
By  WALTER  CAMP 

A  book  for  physical  directors  and  scout 
masters.  The  new  knowledge  on  play  or- 
ganization growing  out  of  experiments  in 
the  cantonments.  Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 


FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  Y  RK 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotel*  and  Resort*, 
Apartment*,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want "  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Worker* 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cent*  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Five  young  women  with 
good  educational  background  and  with  ex- 
perience in  family  case  work  to  assist 
Home  Service  Sections  developing  family 
work  and  to  act  as  travelling  representa- 
tives of  Division  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief.  Send  full  statement  of  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  A.  W.  JONES,  JR., 
Director  Civilian  Relief,  Southwestern 
Division,  American  Red  Cross,  Frisco 
Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED — Experienced  young  man  as 
Director  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Work  in  a 
large  Settlement,  not  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, giving  full  details,  3127  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Capable  woman  to  live  in 
Settlement  and  be  employed  as  stenog- 
rapher and  office  secretary  to  Head  Resi- 
dent. Address  3128,  SURVEY. 

WANTED— Superintendent  Relief  De- 
partment, Jewish  Aid  Society,  Chicago. 
Applicant  must  have  had  experience  in  all 
branches  of  Relief  work  and  must  possess 
capacity  to  manage  department.  In  reply- 
ing please  state  experience,  age  and  present 
salary.  All  communications  will  •  be  con- 
sidered confidential.  Address,  ALFRED  C. 
MEYER,  831  W.  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Atlantic  City  Welfare  Bureau  wants 
Trained  Visitor. 

WANTED— An  experienced  Director 
for  newly  organized  Jewish  Social  Center 
in  large  mid-western  city,  man  or  woman. 
Salary  about  Two  Thousand  Dollars  per 
year.  Address  3129,  SURVEY. 

REFINED  working  housekeeper,  good 
wages,  and  home  near  Pittsburgh.  Address 
"Amber  Apartment  5,  Ambridge,  Pa." 

HOUSEHOLD  Science  Graduates 
wanted  to  cook  and  serve  Co-partnership 
Lunch  Room.  No  servants.  No  cash  re- 
quired. Eight  hour  day.  $75  monthly. 
Manager  $100.  Board  and  lodging  in  Club 
House,  $35.  PROF.  LEEDS,  1019  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  A  Jewish 
woman  for  parole  work  in  New  York. 
Address  3134  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  American  woman,  strong  and 
healthy,  wants  outdoor  work  this  Summer, 
preferably  at  Summer  Camp.  Is  graduate 
of  Wheelock  School  for  Kindergarten 
Teachers;  has  taught  successful  art  classes 
in  settlements,  and  done  farm  work  and 
gardening.  Has  exceptional  gift  for  han- 
dling children.  Best  references.  Address 
S.  K.,  3  Monadnock  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SOCIAL  worker,  qualified  to  direct  or- 
ganization conducting  neighborhood  or 
community-wide  program,  invites  inquiry. 
Unusual  educational  and  professional 
training.  Married  man,  thirty-five.  Ad- 
dress 3132  SUBVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TEACHER  in  own  home  wishes  normal 
boy  of  four  to  rear  and  educate.  Address 
3136  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  man,  35,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  5 
years  settlement  work  in  New  York,  now 
in  charge  of  Jewish  Federation  in  large 
Eastern  city,  desires  change.  Correspond- 
ence confidential.  Address  3135  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  summer  po- 
sition as  governess.  Speaks  French.  Best 
references.  Address  3133  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Secretarial  work;  part  time 
preferred.  Publicity,  literary,  library  and 
research  experience.  Address  3131  SUR- 
VEY. 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Jewish 
Orphanage,  having  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience in  both  the  cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan,  is  desirous  of  a  change  for  a 
similar  position.  Address  3114  SURVEY. 


Bonaparte  and  Judson  Harmon;  five  gov- 
ernors, Dorsey  of  Georgia,  Davis  of  Idaho, 
Goodrich  of  Indiana,  Allen  of  Kansas,  and 
Harrington  of  Maryland;  four  ex-governors, 
O'Neal  of  Alabama,  Baldwin  of  Connecticut, 
Dunne  of  Illinois,  Garvin  of  Rhode  Island ; 
Senators  Capper  of  Kansas  and  McCormick 
of  Illinois,  and  the  following:  Elihu  Root, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Henry  Van  Dyck,  Chief 
Justice  John  B.  Winslow  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Orrin  N.  Carter  of 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Julian  W. 
Mack,  Pres.  George  T.  Page  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Pres.  John  G.  Milburn 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
John  Mitchell,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  John 
A.  Ryan,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Frank  P. 
Walsh. 


CHARLES  B.  BALL,  chief  sanitary  in- 
spector of  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  taken  a 
seven  months'  leave  of  absence  and  sailed 
for  France,  where  he  will  serve  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation's educational  staff  as  an  expert  on 
city  planning  and  housing. 


A  LECTURE  illustrated  by  fifty  stereopti- 
con  slides  and  based  on  the  government's 
standards  for  women  in  industry  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington.  It  consists  of  a  short 
introductory  talk  on  the  various  types  of 
industrial  work  performed  by  women  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  and  takes  up  in  de- 
tail the  subjects  of  the  8-hour  day,  44-hour 
week,  lunch  periods,  restrooms  and  rest 
periods,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  protec- 
tion against  accident  and  fire,  appropriate 
dress  for  work,  employment  management, 
and  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. Several  sets  of  the  lecture  have  made 
up  for  the  use  of  state  departments  of  labor, 
trade  unions,  women's  clubs,  schools  and 
colleges,  employers,  and  social  service  or- 
ganizations. Inquiries  should  state  in  detail 
where  and  for  what  purpose  the  slides  are 
to  be  used  and  the  approximate  size  of  the 
audience  to  which  they  will  be  shown. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings  flfty  cent*  a  line,  four  weekly  inter 

ttont:  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

TBANSACTIONS  OF  THB  FIEST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1 00 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  agalnit 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  20 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  ol 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Beprlnted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  0,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOB  VALUI  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  B  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  Hast  19  St.,  New  York. 

"  CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  STOHI  NDUBEU  "  OF 
"THE  CRUSADER."  Original  stories  teaching 
health  and  hygiene.  Five  cents  a  copy. 
Wlscons'n  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
Milwaukee. 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  PLAN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Reprints  of  the  Reports  of  the  Whltley  Com- 
mittee and  Related  Documents,  together  with 
Report  on  Operation  of  Works  Committees. 
First  complete  and  convenient  presentation 
of  these  Important  documents. 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  ITS  LABOR 
PROBLEM  DURINO  THE  WAR.  Handbook  of 
Federal  War  Labor  Agencies.  Condensed 
account  of  organization,  function  and  per- 
sonnel, with  excerpts  from  basic  documents, 
25c.  each,  postage  4c.  additional.  10  copies, 
f2.00.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

CAPITALISM  Is  IN  VIOLATION  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  Its  Destruction  by  Law,  the 
Only  Hope  of  Peaceful  Reconstruction.  15c. 
postpaid.  M.  Franklin,  28  Davenport,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


H}ty  cent*  a  line  per  month.,  four  weekly  inter- 
tiont ;  eopy  unchanged   throughout  the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  {2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  Tbe  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


mensions  of  a  terrible  calamity.  Several 
Eskimo  settlements  are  reported  wiped  out. 
In  the  sparsely  populated  north  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  in  the  southern 
section  one  quarter  is  said  by  representatives 
of  the  Montreal  Star  to  have  perished. 


LABRADOR  has  this  winter  suffered  an 
epidemic  of  influenza  that  in  the  absence  of 
medical  aid  and  of  drugs  grew  to  the  di- 


FREE  TRADERS  in  Paris  are  said  to  be 
rejoicing  over  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Aerial  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
great  powers  to  devise  methods  of  control 
of  air  traffic.  For,  with  the  development  of 
commercial  aeroplanes  and  the  generalization 
of  aeroplane  ownership  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  follow  the  war,  the  problems  of  the 
customs  officers  seem  to  become  insuperable. 
It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent aeroplanes  coming,  for  instance  from 
England  to  France,  from  dropping  small 
packages  of  highly  valuable  material  before 
reporting  to  the  control  stations  where  for- 
eign aeroplanes  may  have  to  report  on  ar- 
rival. The  commissioners  are  working  hard 
to  devise  a  system  that  will  be  smuggler- 
proof,  Ljt  so  far  none  has  been  discovered 
that  does  not  cost  more  than  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  might  be  lost  by  smuggling. 
And  the  Free  Traders  say  that  this  coming 
failure  of  protection  is  going  to  do  more  for 
international  peace  than  a  league  of  nations. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE. 
By  George  Burton  Adams.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  RURAL  DIS- 
TRICTS. By  J.  H.  Collins.  Bulletin  No. 
770,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK  AFTER  THE 
WAR.  For  the  church,  its  societies  and 
members.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
69  Schermerhorn  street,  Brooklyn. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE.  Address  by 
Thomas  J.  Riley.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  69  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn. 

CITY  PLANNING.  By  James  S.  Pray  and 
Theodora  Kirnball.  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge.  Paper  bound.  Price 
$1  postpaid. 

ECONOMISTS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  Annual  ad- 
dress of  President  Irving  Fisher  to  the 
American  Economic  Association,  March, 
1919.  From  author,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  ACT.  Complete  text  with 
reference  notes,  tables  and  index.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

How  TO  DEAL  WITH  OUR  SOCIAL  UNREST. 
With  a  special  message  and  appeal  to  the 
churches.  By  Lawrence  Lay.  From  au- 
thor, 766  Asp,  Norman,  Okla. 

AUTOCRACY  AND  PATERNALISM  vs.  DEMOCRACY 
AND  LIBERTY.  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 
Address  delivered  at  International  Ass'n 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 
From  author,  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  CHAIR- 
MAN, COMMITTEE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES, 
AT  THE  DINNER  GIVEN  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PARIS.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Paris. 

MEMORANDUM  SUBMITTED  BY  HENRY  P. 
DAVISON,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  OF  RED 
CROSS  SOCIETIES  CONSISTING  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES  OF 
FRANCE,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  ITALY,  JAPAN  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  American  Red  Cross, 
Paris. 

THE  SOCIAL  UNIT  ORGANIZATION  OF  CIN- 
CINNATI. By  William  J.  Norton.  Studies 
No.  5.  From  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati.  Price  15  cents. 

THE  UNCHANGING  RUSSIA.  Friends'  War 
Victims'  Relief  Committee,  91,  Bishopgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2.  Price  2d. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  GOVERNMENT.  By  Hon. 
J.  S.  McLennan.  The  Senate,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  OF  THE  WAGES  OF 
WOMEN  IN  CANDY  FACTORIES  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. Minimum  Wage  Commission 
bulletin  No.  18.  Wright  &  Potter  Print- 
ing Co.,  32  Derne  St.,  Boston. 

COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  WORK  DURING  THE 
PERIOD  OF  DEMOBILIZATION  AND  READJUST- 
MENT AND  THE  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 
OF  COMMUNITIES.  Circular  No.  4.  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS.  Bulletin  Vol.  IV,  No.  4, 
Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  State  House,  Boston. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  P.  DAVISON,  CHAIR- 
MAN ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS  WAR  COUNCIL  ON  ITS  RETIREMENT, 
MARCH  1,  1919.  American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICANIZATION.  The  California  Program. 
State  Commission  of  Immigration  &  Hous- 
ing of  California,  525  Market  street,  San 
Francisco. 

AMERICANIZATION.  Suggested  lines  for  speak- 
ers and  workers,  State  Commission  of  Im- 
migration &  Housing,  525  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  JUVENILE  EMPLOYMENT 
AFTER  THE  WAR.  By  R.  A.  Bray,  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  Imperial  House,  Kings- 
way,  London.  Price  Id. 

THOUGHTS  ON  NATIONAL  KITCHENS.  By  Ar- 
nold Bennett.  Reprinted  from  Daily  News; 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  NATIONAL  KITCHENS.  By 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby;  NATIONAL  KITCHENS 
AND  RESTAURANTS.  A  Plea  for  Perma- 
nency. By  Mr.  Spencer  L.  Hughes; 
HANDBOOK  OF  NATIONAL  KITCHENS  AND 
RESTAURANTS.  From  National  Kitchens 
Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  4,  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  E.  C.  4,  London. 

THE  READJUSTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELA- 
TIONS. Address  by  E.  J.  Barcalo  at  annual 
meeting  of  Associated  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants  of  New  York  State.  From 
author,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BREWING  AND  LIQUOR  INTERESTS  AND  GER- 
MAN PROPAGANDA.  Extracts  from  U.  S. 
Senate  Hearings  1918-19.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JEWISH  DIETARY  PROBLEMS.  By  Mary  L. 
Schapiro.  Reprinted  from  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  February,  1919.  Jour- 
nal of  Home  Economics,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Price  10  cents. 

PUBLIC  KITCHENS.  Their  Organization  and 
Importance.  By  Cox,  Bradley  and  Miles. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co., 
4  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.  C,  London. 
Price  6d. 

WORK  AND  HOMES  FOR  OUR  FIGHTING  MEN. 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  Dep't 
of  the  Interior.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHINA  vs.  JAPAN.  By  Ge-Zay  Wood.  Chinese 
Patriotic  Committee,  510  West  113  street, 
New  York. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  DONE  TO  STAMP  OUT 
VENEREAL  DISEASES.  War  Department, 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
105  West  40  street,  New  York. 

COAL-MINE  FATALITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  1918.  Compiled  by  Albert  H.  Fay. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  10  cents. 

MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  THE  PERSECUTION 
OF  THE  RADICAL  LABOR  MOVEMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau,  41  Union  Square,  New  York. 

A  BUSINESS  MAN'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING  AND  WHAT  His  FIRM 
PROPOSES  TO  Do  WITH  IT.  Training  bulle- 
tin No.  10;  SEVEN  MILLION  CANDIDATES 
FOR  TRAINING.  Training  bulletin  No.  9. 
United  States  Training  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRIVATE  FORESTRY.  By  Henry  S.  Graves. 
Circular  129,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C.  Price  5  cents. 

THE  BILLBOARD  NUISANCE.  By  Edward  T. 
Hartman.  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
3  Joy  street,  Boston. 

CASE  Civics.  A  guide  to  citizenship,  for 
schools.  By  Fred  D.  Cram.  From  author, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

COLD  STORAGE  REPORTS,  SEASON  1917-1918.  By 
John  O.  Bell.  Bulletin  No.  776,  Bureau  of 
Markets,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED  AND  ITS  MEANING. 
By  Matthew  P.  Andrews.  Doubleday 
Page  &  Co.  88  pp.  Price  $  .75 ;  by  mai 
of  the  SURVEY  $  .81. 

A  SOCIETY  OF  STATES.  By  W.  T.  S.  Stally- 
brass.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  243  pp.  Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

THE  HEART  OF  PEACE.  By  Laurence  Hous- 
man.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  140  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.33. 

LIBERALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA.  By  H.  V.  Evatt. 
Sweet  &  Maxwell,  London.  77  pp.  Price 
$  .70;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $  .75. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  SINCE  1870.  By  Barry 
Cerf.  Macmillan  Co.  190  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

L'EVOLUTION  REGIONALISTE.  By  F.  Jean- 
Desthieux.  Bossard,  Paris.  239  pp.  Price 
3  fr.  60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $  .90. 

SOCIAL  PURPOSE.  By  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington 
and  J.  H.  Muirhead.  Macmillan  Co.  317 
pp.  Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$3.58. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LIFE.  By  Robert  W. 
Mackenna.  Macmillan  Co.  233  pp.  Price 
$1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.33. 

THE  IDEA  OF  PUBLIC  RIGHT.  Four  prize  es- 
says in  Nation  essay  competition,  with  in- 
troduction by  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith. 
Macmillan  Co.  324  pp.  Price  $3 ;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.10. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTED  SCHOOL.  By  Francis  B 
Pearson.  World  Book  Co.  120  pp.;  paper- 
bound  $  .75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $  .81. 

THE  NEW  EASTERN  EUROPE.  By  Ralph  But- 
ler. Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  176  pp. 
Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.62. 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK.  A  record  ol 
events  and  progress  for  1918.  D.  Apple- 
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AN  AMERICAN  POILU.  Little,  Brown  tt  Co. 
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The  SURVEY  for  May  3  will  contain  three  special  articles  on 

CHILDREN  AND  CHILD-CARE 

JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau,  writes 
on  the  Children's  Year,  now  ending,  and  of  the  Children's  Era, 
just  beginning. 

J.  PRENTICE  MURPHY,  of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  radical  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  deal 
with  the  infinitely  delicate  situations  of  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  children. 

HENRIETTA  S.  ADDITON  and  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF  put  the  case  for 
taking  the  children's  court  out  of  the  judicial  system  and  incor- 
porating it  in  the  schools. 
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F)  EAR  SURVEY :  I  am  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Some  of 
^"^  my  own  relatives  are  Bolshevik  in  their  sympathies;  my  wife's 
relatives  are  standpat  Old  Guard  Republicans.  My  relatives  be- 
lieve that  capital  has  all  the  rights  and  labor  none.  A  cousin  of 
mine  believes  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  receive  interest;  my 
father-in-law,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  income  from  wages 
should  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  dividends  or  interest,  instead  of 
vice-versa  as  in  the  Massachusetts  state  law.  My  family  believe 
that  we  should  not  have  entered  the  war;  my  wife's,  that  the 
armistice  should  not  have  been  signed.  My  relatives  want  a 
League  of  Nations  and  immediate  disarmament,  especially  by  the 
United  States;  my  wife  wants  vast  armaments  and  no  League  of 
Nations.  They  are  agreed  on  one  point:  the  prime  importance  of 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  orthodox  Protestant  evangelical 
Christianity. 

F  FIND  that  I  disagree  with  both  sides  on  all  points.  I  think 
•*•  that  our  country  is  equally  endangered  by  Bolshevism  and  Old 
Guard  Republicans,  and  that  "  unrighteous  pressure  of  capital 
makes  Bolshevists  faster  than  does  propaganda."  I  used  to  be  a 
Progressive,  but  shall  not  know  what  I  am  until  after  the  nomina- 
tions next  year.  I  believe  that  the  solution  for  labor  unrest  is  not 
in  repression  by  capital  or  in  a  class  war  followed  by  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  but  in  such  cooperation  between  capital  and 
labor  as  is  evidenced  by  the  enclosed  clipping  regarding  the  Proctor 
&  Gamble  Co.,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Altoona  plan  as  described 
in  the  Outlook  for  March  26,  page  508.  I  believe  that  interest  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  but  that  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  a  higher 
tax  on  all  "  unearned "  income  than  on  wages  and  salaries  and 
business  and  professional  income.  I  was  in  the  army  myself  and 
was  rabid  against  the  administration  for  not  letting  us  go  in  long 
before  we  did;  but  I  am  willing  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of  Foch, 
and  can  realize  the  dilemma  he  faced  when  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
general,  but  I  am  also  a  man." 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  the  League  of  Nations  as  drafted, 
unless  a  better  plan  can  be  proposed  and  placed  before  the  Paris 
conference  at  once;  but  I  also  believe  that  we  should  have  a  big 
navy  and  universal  military  training  on  the  Swiss  or  Australian 
plan  until  with  the  passing  of  the  years  we  may  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  millennium  has  actually  come,  and  then  gradually 
reduce  our  military  and  naval  program  accordingly.  Lastly,  I 
believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Unitarianism,  Catholicism,  evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  Hebraism  are  equally  salutary,  provided  that  the 
believer  is  impelled  thereby  to  a  life  of  service  to  his  fellowmen; 
my  own  beliefs  are  more  nearly  expressed  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells' 
God  the  Invisible  King. 

T  SUSPECT  you  of  somewhat  similar  convictions.  However,  we 
•*•  cannot  expect  to  agree  exactly  on  everything,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  are  for  actual  justice  and  cooperation  rather  than  class 
war  into  which  the  two  extremes  would  plunge  the  country  sooner 
than  yield  their  divine  rights. 

I  enclose  $15   as  requested  in  your  letter  of  March  29. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION—John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  B  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
lormwlv  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care ;  birth  registration ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school.  Institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economic!. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.       PROPORTIONAL       REPRESENTATION 

LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
aez  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER— Curtis  B.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Sev.  Edmund  deS.  Brnnner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Eev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Mllliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

AENERAL  WAR-TIMK  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer.  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
•ec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a.  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  Bast  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—,!.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Hag  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  llfth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  Intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  f  2.  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St..  Boston) 
Pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  Sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.  D.  Circulars  and  Reading  List  upon  re- 
quest. Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships : 
Annual,  $3.00:  Sustaining,  $10.00;  Life,  $100.- 

NATIONAI,  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 

neld  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Sbillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lyncblngs,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-B.  A.  Wlnslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  .Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  7  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  In  'Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES — L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls ;  recreatioa 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ. 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RAGE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  cause* 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Indus  trial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION— WoodroW 
Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SURVEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Wlnthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSnEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  B.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officer* 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  th« 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  s. 
Braucher,  sec'y.  » 
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The  Munition  Women  of  France 


By  Mary  E.   McDowell 

HEAD   RESIDENT,    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO    SETTLEMENT 


were  900,000  women  making  munitions  in 
France  during  the  war.  Behind  each  soldier  stood 
a  woman  turning  out  the  shells,  fuses,  guns,  clothes 
and  food.  If  for  one  day  during  the  third  year  of 
the  war  the  women  had  given  up,  the  soldiers  could  not  have 
gone  on.  These  French  women  won  the  war  side  by  side 
with  their  men.  They  found  danger  and  ill-health  but  they 
held  on ;  some  may  never  be  wives  or  mothers,  some  have  lost 
health  and  beauty,  some  gave  their  lives. 

Women  flocked  into  the  industrial  centers  where  muni- 
tions were  manufactured.  Women  with  children  and  girls 
unmarried  found  themselves  moved  into  cantonments,  a  kind 
of  barracks.  Sometimes  the  conditions  were  very  bad,  all  ages 
and  sexes  sleeping  in  the  same  dormitory.  In  some  places  the 
women's  barracks  were  unprotected  from  the  barracks  of  for- 
eign contract  laborers  from  China,  Japan  and  Algeria.  Babies 
born  during  the  war  gave  evidence  of  the  mixture  of  the 
races. 

Bourges  perhaps  illustrates  the  social  and  moral  upheaval 
that  occurred  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  This  is  a  cathe- 
dral town  of  44,000  inhabitants,  well-to-do,  with  some  very 
aristocratic  citizens,  no  factories,  but  one  military  foundry 
and  one  large  government  technical  school  and  an  old  well- 
built  barracks.  The  government  decided  to  make  this  a 
center  for  the  manufacture  of  large  shells  and  guns.  Then 
the  United  States  chose  it  as  the  center  for  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  bringing  in  about  two  thousand  clerks, 
and  five  hundred  English  W.A.A.C.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  population  sprang  to  125,000  people  of  all  colors 
and  races.  Black  and  white  troops,  American  and  French 
armies,  W.A.A.C.,  Y.M.C.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
Y.W.C.A.  came  until  this  picturesque  old  town  became  a 
cosmopolitan  center.  The  narrow,  poorly  lighted  streets  of- 
fered a  weird  sight  after  dark.  The  place  was  so  well  po- 
liced by  our  American  military  police,  however,  that  any 
woman  arriving  at  night  had  only  to  appeal  to  one  of  them 
and  she  was  protected  and  often  carried  by  motorcycle  in 
search  of  an  abiding  place. 

I  arrived  in  Paris  one  week  before  the  armistice  was  signed 


and,  because  of  my  limited  time,  decided  to  make  an  inten- 
sive study  of  two  large  munition  centers  outside  of  Paris : 
Lyons  and  Bourges.  Of  the  5,000  workers  in  the  Pyro- 
technique  at  Bourges,  50  per  cent  were  from  the  locality  and 
the  other  2,500  were  refugees,  domestic  servants,  field  hands, 
factory  girls,  housewives,  dressmakers,  breeches  makers,  weav- 
ers, florists  and  those  listed  as  of  no  occupation.  In  one  can- 
tonment two  thousand  people  were  housed.  At  first  no  care 
was  taken  as  to  the  moral  conditions,  but  after  the  trained 
women  welfare  workers,  called  superintendents,  were  placed 
in  the  cantonments  and  in  the  factory,  and  the  American 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  began  its  work  in  co- 
operation with  them,  a  great  change  was  soon  seen.  The  club 
houses  opened  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  became  the  social  centers  for 
the  women,  young  and  old. 

In  Lyons  and  Paris  I  visited  typical  private  factories  mak- 
ing munitions  and  employing  women.  In  Lyons  the  Elec- 
trique  Uzine,  employing  5,000  women,  was  of  high  standard. 
The  buildings  were  large,  roomy,  light  and  well  ventilated. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
until  the  Y.W.C.A.  conferred  with  the  superintendent  and 
placed  before  him  the  need  of  the  women  who  had  no  place 
to  spend  the  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  plant 
was  a  half  hour's  car  ride  from  their  homes.  One  does  not 
like  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Y.W.C.A. 
had  not  opened  their  foyer  des  Alliees  across  the  way.  The 
men  of  all  kinds,  including  Chinese  and  Algerians,  spent 
their  noon  recess,  as  did  the  lower  class  of  women,  in  Chinese 
or  other  low-class  places  where  wine  and  food  were  for  sale. 

The  wages  in  the  private  factories  were  about  the  same  as 
in  the  government  plant ;  the  hours  also  were  the  same.  Where 
the  men  had  organized,  women  were  taken  in  and  received  a 
man's  wage,  but  where  the  men  were  unorganized,  the  women 
worked  for  half  the  man's  pre-war  wage.  The  workers  came 
from  every  part  of  France.  Some  worked  for  patriotic  mo- 
tives and  others  because  the  man  of  the  family  had  gone  with 
the  army  or  had  been  killed.  The  women  were  of  the  lowest 
and  of  the  best.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  one.  She 
was  a  charming  old  peasant  from  Aries.  No  matter  what 
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kind  of  a  skirt  she  had  on,  her  gray  hair  was  always  carefully 
dressed,  and  on  top  was  the  cap  of  her  province.  She  had 
several  nephews  and  other  relatives  in  the  army,  and  although 
she  had  never  before  worked  away  from  home,  she  came  up 
to  Lyons  to  help  in  her  way.  She  was  devoted  to  the  foyer 
des  Alliees  and  a  real  blessing  to  the  younger  women  in  the 
Uzine. 

In  Paris  I  visited  the  Citrogen  Uzine  where  conditions  were 
also  very  good.  It  was  particularly  noted  for  its  provision 
for  the  mothers  and  their  children.  A  beautiful  building 
provided  for  a  creche  where  the  children  were  kept  for  the 
day  and  the  pouponnier  that  kept  the  children  from  Monday 
to  Saturday.  There  was  special  provision  here  also  for  the 
mothers  who  were  nursing  their  babies  called  the  chambre 
d'allaitement.  The  government  demanded  that  in  all  muni- 
tion plants  where  women  worked  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  care  of  children  by  the  day,  the  week  and 
for  time  off  for  mothers  to  nurse  their  babies.  This  time 
off  was  at  the  expense  of  the  company  if  it  were  not  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  government. 

The  End  of  War  and  Work 

WHEN  the  news  came  to  the  munition  plants  that  the  arm- 
istice was  signed  and  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  effect  on  the 
women  was  a  rejoicing  with  fear  and  trembling.  Tears  were 
in  many  eyes.  Some  women  without  homes  or  husbands  to 
support  them  came  to  the  foyer  to  explain  that  while  they 
were  glad  that  the  war  was  over,  they  wondered  now  what 
would  become  of  them.  I  happened  to  be  in  Lyons  the  week 
after  the  armistice  was  signed  and  found  there  a  condition 
typical  of  the  whole  of  France.  It  was  expected  that  in  De- 
cember twelve  thousand  women  would  be  unemployed.  They 
had  no  plans  and  were  greatly  troubled.  For  four  years  they 
had  had  better  wages  than  ever  before,  they  had  their  younger 
children  cared  for,  and  they  had  had  the  foyer  as  a  social 
center.  Although  the  French  government  knew  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  hostilities  would  cease  and  muni- 
tion plants  close,  no  plan  had  been  suggested  for  the  care  of 
the  homeless  women.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  face.  One  half  of  the  900,000  munition  workers 
had  not  worked  outside  of  their  homes  before  the  war. 
Thousands  of  these  women  now  had  no  homes,  and  most  of 
them  were  wholly  dependent  upon  their  daily  wages. 

The  government  announced  to  all  workers  in  their  plants 
that  if  they  would  leave  before  December  5,  they  would  re- 
ceive their  wages  due  and  one  month's  wage  as  a  bonus.  The 
private  plants  put  up  a  notice  that  on  a  certain  day  their  ser- 
vices would  na  longer  be  needed.  This  caused  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  meetings  were  held  with  the  Socialists, 
a  protest  voted  and  sent  to  the  private  firms  stating  that  they 
expected  them  to  do  what  the  government  was  doing,  and  if 
they  did  not  do  so  force  would  be  employed.  The  private 
companies  agreed  at  last  to  keep  the  work  going  on  part-time, 
giving  five  hours'  work  a  day. 

To  understand  the  situation  which  now  faces  the  French 
women,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  pre-war  con- 
ditions in  France.  You  must  think  of  the  individual,  per- 
sonal touch  given  to  manufacture,  of  the  artistic  temperament 
of  the  French ;  you  must  picture  them  being  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing artistic  things,  textiles,  fine  embroideries,  tapestries, 
silks  and  satins,  silver,  gold  and  platinum,  beautiful  China 
and  glassware.  The  women  of  France  dread  machinery  and 
the  factory  system  as  organized  in  England  and  America. 
Most  of  them  who  worked  before  the  war  did  the  work  in 


their  homes.  They  were  used  to  handling  delicate  materials, 
or  they  were  busy  at  housekeeping  and  in  the  fields.  In  Paris 
alone  235,000  people  make  clothes  for  the  world,  especially 
for  America.  Much  of  the  beautiful  work,  so  highly  prized 
by  Americans,  has  been  made  by  hand  in  the  homes  of  the 
village  folk.  Especially  the  lace,  the  lingerie  and  embroid- 
ery has  been  done  by  the  hands  of  women  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes,  not  trained  in  schools,  but  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter.  The  idea  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home  is  so  strongly  imbedded  that  there  is  real  horror  at  the 
thought  of  a  factory  system  being  developed  and  bringing  with 
it  all  its  ugliness.  This  stands  in  their  thoughts  when  they 
try  to  plan  a  way  out  for  these  thousands  of  women  who  are 
left  without  work,  without  homes. 

When  the  industries  are  transformed  there  will  be  work 
for  the  returned  soldiers  and  some  of  the  women.  In  the 
spring,  peasants  will  need  many  women,  and  in  the  future, 
when  raw  materials,  coal  and  metals  are  forthcoming,  there 
will  be  work  for  every  one.  But  this  winter  France  has 
had  a  tremendous  problem  on  her  hands.  In  this  remarkable 
country,  however,  hope  springs  up  at  unexpected  turns.  In 
the  midst  of  the  devastated  country  from  Chateau-Thierry 
to  Verdoin,  we  would  come  to  a  field  where  the  wire  of  the 
battlefield  was  pushed  aside  and  winter  wheat  was  show- 
ing; to  another  where  the  waste  of  the  battle  was  cleared 
away  and  an  old  man  or  soldier  was  plowing.  In  one  ruined 
home  where  I  visited  a  bright  old  couple,  living  in  the  only 
two  rooms  that  were  habitable,  were  signs  of  the  continuity 
of  life  that  will  not  be  cut  off.  Despair  cannot  live  in  a 
people  who  do  not  admit  its  existence. 

The  women  have  always  been  the  thrifty  members  of  the 
household,  and  they  will  again  take  hold  with  the  same  cour- 
age they  have  shown  before  but  they  are  weary  and  spent. 
One  longs  to  give  the  women  of  Europe  a  holiday.  These 
awful  years  of  strain  that  French  and  English  women  have 
undergone  one  cannot  understand  unless  one  stays  long  enough 
to  gather  slowly  the  depth  of  suffering  and  the  lingering  pain 
that  is  only  discovered  incidently.  I  wish  they  had  more 
Y.W.C.A.  neighbors,  such  as  those  whom  I  met  in  Lyons, 
Bourges,  Roanne  and  other  places. 

Thrown  on  Their  Own  Resources 

THE  wage  earning  women  of  France  have  neither  franchise 
nor  trade  union  organization  and  for  the  first  time  have 
been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  Just  what  the  re- 
sult will  be  no  one  can  tell.  England  has  not  given  the 
franchise  to  the  mass  of  wage-earning  women,  for  the  mass 
are  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Neither  the  government  of 
France  nor  that  of  England  has  adequately  appreciated  the 
splendid  service  these  women  rendered  during  the  war.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  France  as  elsewhere  women  will  have  to  look 
after  their  own  interests.  They  work  under  hard  conditions 
and,  because  there  are  few  women  of  leisure  organized  to 
make  public  opinion,  and  because  they  believe  that  men  and 
women  should  organize  together,  women  who  are  not  in  the 
trades  give  little  help  towards  better  conditions.  The  war 
has  awakened  them,  however,  and  both  English  and  French 
women  believe  that  what  is  needed  very  soon  is  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  status  of  women.  It  is  the  duty, 
from  this  time  on,  for  women  who  believe  in  the  advancement 
of  women,  who  want  women  to  be  politically  and  economically 
equal  with  men,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  wage-earning 
women  in  their  struggle  for  economic  independence  and  to 
make  this  alliance  international  as  well  as  national. 


Home  Service  and  Civilian  Charities 

By  Anna  King 

EXECUTIVE    SECRETARY,    HOME    SERVICE    SECTION,    BOSTON    METROPOLITAN     CHAPTER,   AMERICAN    RED  CROSS 


NOT  many  years  before  the  war  began,  case-work 
had  begun  to  realize  the  strength  of  a  new  ally 
in  giving  constructive  service  and  in  broadening 
the  public  understanding  of  its  principles — medical 
social  work.  The  medical  social  worker  has  a  happy  introduc- 
tion to  the  home  and  can  learn  incidentally  of  the  broken 
family  ties  or  economic  tangles  which  more  frequently  form 
the  less  welcome  introduction  of  the  charity  organization 
worker.  This  new  form  of  case-work,  often  reaching  out  to 
the  whole  family,  had  already  before  the  war  shown  the  great 
ease  with  which  it  could  recruit  volunteers,  and  had  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  the  frequent  shrinking  from  the  "  relief 
approach  "  or  the  "  family  rehabilitation  approach  "  to  social 
service.  Yet  medical  work  is  a  specialized  form  of  social  serv- 
ice, because  when  the  health  problem  is  met,  if  a  relief  prob- 
lem also  is  involved  the  family  must  be  transferred  to  an- 
other agency. 

With  the  war  came  Red  Cross  Home  Service,  whose  "  ap- 
proach " — conserving  the  homes  of  the  men  who  are  in  serv- 
ice— is  as  appealing  as  healing  the  sick;  whose  opportunity  for 
service  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  charity  organization  society ; 
whose  clientele,  because  of  the  draft,  is  more  broadly  repre- 
sentative than  that  ever  known  to  a  social  agency  before. 
Home  Service  has  also  the  great  advantage  over  every  other 
agency  of  being  in  the  position  to  discharge  an  obligation  in- 
curred instead  of  placing  its  client  in  the  position  of  a  debtor. 
It  has  been  happily  said  that  "  Every  man  who  enters  the 
service  has  paid  his  family  membership  dues  in  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  Section."  In  the  window  of  almost  every  home 
where  the  Home  Service  visitor  calls  there  is  the  Red  Cross 
sign  which  the  family  translates  to  mean,  "  Not  Charity 
(word  of  hapless  fate  in  spite  of  such  noble  ancestry!)  but 
Humanity."  Home  Service  has  the  opportunity  to  give  even- 
service  that  the  civilian  agencies  have  sought  to  give,  and 
Home  Service  is  trusted  by  the  public  because  the  Red  Cross 
is  financed  by  money  raised  from  the  general  public  and  be- 
cause it  has  on  its  various  committees  representatives  of  the 
various  groups  of  public  interests. 

And  now,  just  as  our  Home  Service  teams  are  beginning 
to  play  steadily,  the  war  seems  to  be  over,  and  we  ask,  Is 
Home  Service  useful  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war,  or  shall 
it  be  discharged  from  public  service  like  the  Students  Army 
Training  Corps,  to  be  called  out  only  if  there  is  another  war? 
The  answer  we  hear  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  program  for  the  future,  that  it  is  to  be  based'  on 
"  self-determination,"  and  that  the  chances  are  good  that  Home 
Service  may  continue  and  expand  in  cities  and  towns  having 
no  family  social  agencies,  while  in  places  where  there  are 
other  agencies,  Home  Service  will  continue  only  long  enough 
to  "  finish  the  war  job." 

But  what  does  finishing  the  war  job  mean?  What  of  the 
sensitive  young  woman  who  was  slow  to  give  her  confidence 
to  the  Red  Cross  visitor,  and  who  now  confides  that  "  W — 
used  to  do  this  before  he  went  to  war,  but  I  hoped  he'd  be 
better  when  he  got  back;  but  here  he's  gone  again,  and  I 
can't  work  now  as  I  used  to — with  the  baby  coming."  Is 
this  a  part  of  finishing  the  war  task,  or  should  this  girl  now 
have  the  additional  burden  of  feeling  she  must  turn  to  an- 


other society — just  as  eager  to  serve  truly,  but  to  the  girl's 
mind  labelling  her  as  belonging  among  the  unfortunate  ?  Isn't 
there  danger  of  jeopardizing  the  civilian  agencies'  chances  for 
usefulness  if  such  unwilling  applicants  are  thrust  upon  them? 

How  long  will  the  sentiment  demanding  special  treatment 
for  the  ex-soldier  and  sailor  last?  The  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  is  recognized  by  the  affiliated  war  organizations  as 
the  suitable  agent  to  serve  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families.  The 
regimental  auxiliaries  have  cooperated  with  the  Red  Cross. 
Recently  various  leagues  of  veterans  are  being  formed.  Can 
all  these  war  organizations,  which  apparently  plan  to  con- 
tinue and-  pejhaps  expand,  be  expected  to  refer  a  soldier  or 
his  wife  or  mother  to  a  civilian  charity? 

What  of  the  town  where  one  group  of  charities  does  not  care 
to  register  in  a  social  service  exchange  run  by  a  society  whose 
board  of  directors  represents  chiefly  one  element  in  the  com- 
munity, but  where  both  organizations  come  to  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  visitor  to  consult  regarding  their  respective  fam- 
ilies? Will  this  situation  be  helped  by  demobilizing  the  Red 
Cross?  Is  there  not  a  permanent  service  of  coordinating  the 
social  agencies  of  this  community?  Are  not  cities  with  this 
or  some  similar  problem  more  numerous  than  we  supposed  in 
the  pre-war  days  ?  Such  a  situation  as  this  suggests  that  social 
workers  had  idealized  what  had  been  achieved  by  the  family 
case-work  agency;  that  often  such  an  agency  was  supported 
only  by  a  prominent  few  and  was  therefore  not  recognized 
or  regarded  with  local  pride  by  the  representative  many  who 
felt  they  had  no  voice  in  its  control,  no  responsibility  toward 
raising  its  funds,  and  who  consequently  distrusted  the  use  to 
which  its  power  might  be  put. 

Of  course  there  is  the  danger  of  also  idealizing  Home  Serv- 
ice. Some  question  whether  Home  Service  has  realized  its 
opportunity  even  in  war  time,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  how  much 
of  this  great  emotional  support  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
can  win  in  peace  times.  Some  question  whether  the  Red 
Cross  can  continue  to  secure  funds  for  Home  Service.  But 
others  affirm  the  Red  Cross  can  always  get  money — and  at 
any  rate  the  best  way  to  win  public  support  is  not  by  curtail- 
ing activities  and  hoarding,  but  by  using  the  money  entrusted 
to  us  thoughtfully  and  constructively  so  that  the  results  can 
justify  our  appeal  when  the  funds  run  low.  How  backhanded 
it  would  be  to  try  to  transfer  this  support  to  a  civilian  agency, 
and  how  impossible  of  achievement  those  of  us  can  imagine 
who  have  gone  to  families  first  as .  a  "charity  visitor  "  and 
later  as  a  Red  Cross  worker.  The  name  of  the  Red  Cross 
insures  a  welcome,  and  no  one  objects  when  our  services  in- 
clude analysis  of  budgets  and  consultation  with  teachers,  as 
well  as  medical  care  and  immediate  aid,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  we  are  bound  not  only  to  serve  the  family,  but  to  give 
just  account  of  the  way  we  expend  the  funds  that  our  clients 
and  their  neighbors  have  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  question  of  finishing  the 
war  job  can  be  settled,  why  should  the  social  program  for  the 
future  in  relation  to  Red  Cross  Home  Service  make  a  geo- 
graphical rather  than  a  functional  division  of  service?  If  the 
civilian  agencies'  scheme  of  organization  is  sounder  than  that 
of  the  Home  Service,  why  should  not  their  organization  be 
extended  into  the  communities  where  they  do  not  now  ex- 
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1st?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Red  Cross  Home  Service  has 
a  more  strategic  introduction  to  service  in  a  community  than 
the  other  organizations  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  give 
service  in  that  community,  why  should  it  not  give  service 
also  in  cities  where  there  are  already  established  family 
agencies  ? 

Why  must  the  two — Red  Cross  and  civilian  family  agen- 
cies— remain  absolutely  unrelated  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  some- 
how the  good  that  each  has  to  give  can  be  pooled  for  all — 
small  town  and  large  city — and  that  the  civilian  agency's 
skill  in  organizing  community  service,  its  trained  staff,  its  in- 
terest in  local  initiative,  can  be  combined  with  the  public 
goodwill,  the  democratic  method  of  raising  money,  the  broad 
representation  and  the  felicitous  name  of  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service.  Where  there  are  already  established  social  agencies, 
the  Red  Cross  might  maintain  certain  centralized  social  serv- 
ice functions,  such  as  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  and  per- 
haps the  Confidential  Exchange,  and  serve  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  various  civilian  case-work  agencies  which 
should  themselves  have  representation  on  this  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  Committee,  the  committee  confining  itself  to  deciding 
broad  questions  of  case-work  policies  and  mutual  responsi- 
bility, and  leaving  to  the  local  organizations  questions  of  de- 
tailed administration.  Under  this  scheme  a  subcommittee  on 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  families  might  work  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  family  agencies  the  question  of  continued  serv- 
ice to  the  ex-soldiers'  and  sailors'  families.  The  national  and 
public  character  of  the  Red  Cross  makes  it  more  nearly  free 
from  becoming  the  tool  of  narrow  partisan  interests  than  any 
other  organization;  its  appeal  is  to  all  citizens,  not  to  groups, 
and  its  local  representation  can  be  made  strong  enough  so  that 
it  will  not  hamper  local  initiative. 

Most  of  us  have  accepted  in  some  form  the  idea  that  a 


league  of  nations  is  wise  for  the  world.  Should  not  we  in 
social  work,  who  are  supposed  to  be  thinking  of  the  social 
future  of  our  communities,  see  in  this  league  of  nations  an 
idea  to  be  worked  out  in  other  phases  of  social  organization? 
The  Red  Cross  is  in  some  ways  in  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  the  European  council.  Can  it  not 
be  the  leader  in  working  out  a  league  of  social  agencies? 

Perhaps  this  is  too  idealistic;  perhaps  we  are  not  yet  ready. 
Perhaps  the  world  must  have  more  wars  before  the  league 
can  even  be  formed;  perhaps  the  idea  which  Home  Service 
has  conceived — of  the  community  joined  in  serving  the  com- 
munity— must  die  and  be  born  again  before  it  can  become 
serviceable  for  less  emotional  days  than  war-time.  But  surely 
it  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  this. 

We  in  the  Home  Service  are  urging  the  returning  men 
not  to  let  their  government  insurance  lapse.  We  agree  with 
them  that  perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  all  when 
it  has  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the  more  expensive  peace- 
time government  policies,  but  we  explain  to  them  that  they 
do  not  have  to  convert  for  five  years  and  that  before  the  end 
of  that  time  they  will  see  their  future  plans  more  clearly  and 
will  be  able  to  make  a  wise  decision,  and  that  if,  meantime, 
they  have  let  the  insurance  lapse  or  have  reduced  it,  they 
can  never  recover  what  they  have  lost. 

My  plea  is  this:  Let  us  do  the  same  in  our  social  organi- 
zation. We  are  too  near  the  war  to  make  binding  decisions 
for  the  future,  but  let  us  not  lose  our  chance  to  decide  wisely 
later  when  we  shall  see  the  facts  clearly  on  which  to  base  a 
decision.  Let  us  not  allow  this  venture  in  social  service,  this 
"  war  social  insurance,"  to  lapse  until  we  are  sure  that  civilian 
agencies  have  a  community  insurance  as  far-reaching,  as 
widely  understood  and  as  universally  subscribed  to  as  is  Red 
Cross  Home  Service. 


Tchaikovsky 

And  the  Social  Program  of  His  Arctic  Commonwealth 

By  Lewis  S.  Gannett 


Paris,  March  5. 

NICHOLAS    TCHAI- 
KOVSKY would  be  a  no- 
table figure  in  any  gather- 
ing— a  tall  spare  figure  in 
a    long-tailed    black    coat    that    flaps 
loosely   about   him   as   he  strides   for- 
ward; a  high  forehead  with  heavy  eye- 
brows over  deep  gray  eyes;  and  a  long 
white  beard. 

Not  so  long  a  beard  as  a  year  ago, 
however.  Then  it  flowed  luxuriantly 
to  his  waist — but  when  he  slipped 
away  from  Moscow  to  organize  the 
counter-Bolshevik  Russian  democracy 
he  trimmed  it  to  an  inconspicuous 
length.  That  was  in  June,  1918.  Six 
weeks  later  he  was  president  of  the  provisional  government 
of  Archangel. 

Tchaikovsky  is  in  Paris  now,  conferring  with  Sazonoff,  who 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  the  czar  and  now  is  for- 
eign minister  for  the  Koltchak  government  in  Siberia  and 
the  Denikine  government  in  South  Russia ;  with  Prince  Lvoff , 
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premier  in  the  first  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  revolution ;  with  the  former 
Russian  ambassadors  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land; with  Savinkoff,  minister  of  war 
under  Kerensky,  and  the  other  Rus- 
sians whom  a  common  opposition  to 
bolshevism  has  brought  together  in 
Paris  while  the  Peace  Conference  is  in 
session. 

Tchaikovsky  talks  freely  of  his  de- 
testation of  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
soviet  form  of  government,  of  his  dif- 
ficulties with  a  British  general  at  Arch- 
angel, and  of  his  struggles  to  estab- 
lish democratic  government  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Forty-odd  years  ago  Tchaikovsky 
and  his  young  wife  fled  the  Russia  of  the  czars  and  went  to 
Kansas  to  put  their  communistic  beliefs  into  practice.  The 
dream  lasted  two  years;  then,  disillusioned  and  penniless, 
Tchaikovsky  tramped  across  half  a  continent  to  Philadelphia 
and  found  work  in  a  shipyard.  A  year  later  he  heard  of  the 
Shakers  who  seemed  to  be  succeeding  in  a  communist  experi- 
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I  ment,  and  the  dream  revived.     His  wife  came  East  and  they 
I  went  to  live  in  a  Shaker  colony  in  western  New  York — living 
I  apart  as  the  Shaker   rules  required,   his  wife  and   child   in 
jf  one  part  of  the  colony  and  he  in  the  men's  section.     The 
dream  was  nearer  fulfillment  there,  but  they  came  to  feel 
that  life  must  be  lived  in  the  civilized  world  and  not  apart 
from    it.     Tchaikovsky   returned   to   Europe — to   a    revolu- 
tionary  group    in   Paris,   and   then,   when   his  nerves   broke 
down,  to  London,  where  he  lived  for  thirty  years.     On  his 
return  to  Russia  in   1907  he  was  imprisoned. 

"  So  I  knew  communism  by  my  own  experience,"  he  told 
me.  "  I  understand  the  crazy  faults  of  the  Bolsheviks  who 
are  experimenting  with  a  whole  nation.  I  know  that  the 
Bolshevik  idea  of  reforming  a  country  is  crazy.  They  think 
that  they  can  introduce  socialism  by  force  of  arms.  But  so- 
cialism is  very  complicated.  On  the  grounds  of  economics 
and  politics  it  is  unrealizable  unless  you  have  a  new  religion 
— and  they  haven't  got  it.  The  only  result  they  achieve  is 
to  destroy  all  the  organized  life  we  have.  Socialism  can  be 
introduced  only  by  slow  reforms — not  by  revolution ;  for  new 
usages,  which  are  the  bases  of  social  changes,  cannot  be  in- 
troduced by  force.  Such  a  thing  as  a  social  revolution  is  im- 
possible; it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  can  be  only 
social  evolution.  You  cannot  go  straight  from  absolute  mon- 
archy to  socialism." 

That  is  Tchaikovsky's  philosophy.  He  is  not  a  revolution- 
ary; he  does  not  believe  in  social  or  industrial  revolution.  He 
was  a  revolutionary  under  the  czar — a  political  revolutionary, 
attempting  to  establish  representative  democratic  government 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type.  He  is  a  revolutionary,  a  "  counter- 
revolutionary," in  Bolshevik  days,  hoping  to  establish  the  same 
Anglo-American  type  of  democratic  government.  He  has  no 
faith  in  sudden  changes  in  the  manner  of  government  of  in- 
dustry ;  he  believes  in  slow  steps  of  "  social  reform." 

I.     The  Archangel  Government 

"  WERE  you  ever  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks  ?"   I   asked 
the  old  battler  for  democracy — he  is  almost  sixty-nine. 

"  They  didn't  dare,"  he  answered.  "  They  never  dared  ar- 
rest me  or  even  denounce  me  openly  and  personally.  It  was 
the  same  way  with  Kropotkin  and  Breshkovskaya — at  least  at 
first.  I  slept  away  from  home  a  few  nights  when  I  learned 
that  the  Bolsheviks  were  coming  to  visit  me — that  was  all. 

"  Oh  yes,  they  knew  I  was  organizing  a  democratic  bloc 
against  them,  for  I  worked  openly.  It  was  hard,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  unite  people,  but  we  succeeded  last  April  in  uniting 
all  the  progressive  parties  except  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Social 
•Revolutionaries  of  the  left.  We  wanted  to  overthrow  Bolshev- 
ism, to  prepare  new  elections,  to  establish  a  truly  democratic 
parliamentary  government. 

"  I  decided  to  go  to  Siberia  in  May  to  help  organize  a  cen- 
tral government  under  the  protection  of  Czechoslovak  arms. 
But  when  I  reached  Vologda  I  met  two  delegates  of  our  bloc 
who  implored  me  to  go  north  because  the  Allies  were  about 
to  land  troops  at  Archangel,  and  there  was  no  one  there  who 
understood  foreign  languages  or  had  diplomatic  experience. 

"  I  went,  thinking  to  stay  two  or  three  weeks — but,  as  usual 
when  you  start  a  piece  of  hard  work  " — Tchaikovsky  often 
throws  homely  maxims  into  his  conversation — "  I  couldn't  get 
away. 

"  We  overturned  the  Bolsheviks  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  British  landed.  It  wasn't  hard,  though  we  had  to  use 
force.  Not  half  a  dozen  lives  were  lost.  We  arrested  some 
of  the  leaders,  and  after  trial  a  few  were  killed,  in  accordance 
with  Russian  law. 

"  Behind  the  screen  of  Allied  troops  we  hoped  to  mobilize 


and  organize  a  Russian  army.  But  they  did  not  send  enough 
troops  at  first  to  make  an  effective  screen,  and  then  their  tact- 
less acts  made  it  impossible  to  recruit.  The  first  British  com- 
mander-in-chief  had  instructions  to  declare  to  the  population 
that  the  Allies  were  coming  as  friends — not  to  take  territory, 
occupy  property,  or  interfere  in  local  government,  but  to  help 
against  the  Germans.  What  he  did  was  very  different.  He 
brought  with  him  a  number  of  Russian  politicians,  most  of 
them  unknown  in  Russia,  a  few  known  as  adventurous  and 
unreliable  political  tricksters.  They  acted  as  his  political  ad- 
visers. Externally  he  recognized  us.  Really  he  ignored  us. 
He  appointed  a  French  military  governor  who  issued  orders 
contrary  to  military  law. 

"  The  people  were  indignant  and  almost  no  one  joined 
our  army.  Now  things  are  different.  We  have  an  army  of 
10,000  men  out  of  a  population  of  500,000  and  they  are  good 
troops.  General  Ironsides,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
tells  me  that  the  Russian  artillery  is  excellent,  that  our  men 
never  desert,  and  that  he  hopes  soon  to  turn  a  large  share  of 
the  command  over  to  Russians.  Ironsides  is  a  fighting  officer 
who  attends  to  military  business  and  leaves  civilian  matters 
to  us." 

I  asked  Tchaikovsky  to  tell  me  about  his  arrest  at 
Archangel. 

"  Our  own  commander  could  not  get  through  to  us  at  first," 
he  replied,  "  being  held  up  by  the  Bolsheviks.  But  there  was 
a  Russian  naval  officer,  Captain  Chaplin,  working  under  the 
name  of  Thompson  with  the  British  command  at  Murmansk. 
He  took  command  of  our  Russian  troops.  He  soon  had  fifty 
staff  officers  of  the  old  type  for  an  army  of  less  than  1,500 
men.  Our  minister  of  war — Mossoff,  a  very  able  young 
man — thought  it  was  too  big  a  staff.  Friction  developed. 
The  Russian  officers  decided  to  kidnap  us  and  imprison  us  on 
an  island.  The  diplomatic  corps  which  had  come  up  from 
Vologda  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  heard  of  it, 
made  an  immediate  and  vigorous  protest,  and  sent  a  British 
warship  after  us.  We  were  on  the  island  only  six  hours. 

"After  that  things  went  better.  September  15,  nine  days 
after  our  arrest,  the  first  British  commander  was  recalled 
and  the  Allies  came  to  realize  that  their  task  was  twofold: 
first,  to  defeat  the  Germans,  and  second,  to  restore  a  Russian 
state-power  by  strengthening  our  hands." 

II.    Tchaikovsky's  Social  Program 

RUSSIAN  parties  are  a  hard  tangle  for  a  mere  American  to 
understand.  Tchaikovsky  is  not  a  Bolshevik,  Menshevik,  So- 
cial Revolutionary  of  the  right,  left  or  center,  Social  Democrat, 
Cadet,  or  member  of  any  of  the  better  known  Russian  parties. 
He  belongs  to  the  Popular  National  Socialist  Party,  which 
differs  from  the  Social  Revolutionaries  of  the  right  chiefly  in 
that  it  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  violence  against  in- 
dividuals and  opposes  terrorist  methods.  Despite  the  name  of 
socialist  there  is  nothing  in  its  program  which  would  not  be 
covered  amply  by  the  word  democrat  or  liberal  in  western 
Europe. 

"  We  never  preached  the  class  war,"  Tchaikovsky  said. 
"  We  want  joint  action  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  peasants  and 
town  workers.  Our  program  is  simple:  political  revolution 
and  social  reforms.  By  political  revolution  we  mean  universal 
suffrage,  equal  sex  rights,  democratic  institutions — a  democracy 
on  the  Anglo-American  principle. 

"  By  social  reforms  we  mean  the  reform  of  the  land,  better 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  equality  of  classes,  more 
equal  distribution  of  property,  and  equal  education  so  far  as 
possible. 

"  The  land  should  be  a  national  possession  given  to  individ- 
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uals  or  groups  of  individuals  to  till  fpr  the  common  good  but 
always  held  and  controlled  by  the  state. 

"  Factories  also  should  be  controlled  by  the  state — not,  as 
under  the  Bolsheviks,  by  committees  of  the  workingmen. 

"  Cooperation  is  to  us  the  positive  and  creative  side  of  so- 
cialism and  the  matter  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
Social  Democrats  and  Social  Revolutionaries  think  cooperation 
a  compromise  because  all  classes  are  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
in  it.  We  like  that." 

The  Archangel  Election 

"How  far  have  you  gone  in  the  realization  of  these  reforms 
at  Archangel?"     I  asked. 

"  We  have  had  elections  for  the  municipalities  and  the 
zemstvos,"  he  explained.  "  One  of  our  first  tasks  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  Soviets  which  were  elected  in  a  haphazard  way, 
usually  giving  the  town  workingmen  too  much  representation 
and  the  peasants  too  little,  and  to  replace  them  by  the  older 
forms  of  Russian  society.  All  men  and  women  over  21  were 
entitled  to  vote,  and  more  than  60  per  cent  of  them  did;  in 
the  October  elections  to  the  municipal  council  at  Archangel 
53  per  cent  of  those  elected  were  Socialists.  We  hoped  to 
arrange  with  the  other  free  parts  of  Russia  for  new  general 
elections  to  an  All-Russian  Constituent  Assembly. 

"  As  to  land — much  land  had  been  seized,  mostly  from  the 
monasteries,  by  peasants  belonging  to  the  village  societies.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  before  it  was  dissolved  passed  a  law  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  those  who  cultivated  it.  So  we 
had  no  right  to  return  it.  We  could  only  issue  temporary 
regulations  until  the  assembly  should  meet  again  and  pass 
definitive  laws.  We  represent  the  economic  interest  of  the 
state,  however,  so  if  at  any  point  we  saw  that  the  forcible 
acquisition  of  the  land  was  working  out  detrimentally  to  the 
economic  interest  of  the  country,  we  obliged  the  holder  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  former  owner. 

"  It  is  poor  land  about  Archangel.  The  monasteries  were 
the  only  large  holders  of  land  in  the  region.  Further  south 
there  was  some  good  land  belonging  to  the  state.  There  is  an 
old  law,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  czar,  according  to 
which  landless  peasants  may  apply  to  the  state  for  land.  We 
applied  that. 

"  Most  of  the  Archangel  forests  belonged  to  the  state  and 
had  been  well  managed  in  the  old  days,  but  the  Bolsheviks 
upset  things  and  scattered  the  forest  engineers.  We  restored 
its  management. 

"  In  relations  between  capital  and  labor  the  revolution  had 
had  this  great  detrimental  effect:  the  pay  of  labor  had  been 
tremendously  increased  and  its  productivity  tremendously 
diminished.  So  industry  did  not  pay.  Our  aim  was  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  labor.  If  the  workers  applied  to 
us  for  a  '  collective  agreement '  we  said,  '  All  right.  Try  it. 
If  you  can  manage  your  business  productively  you  can  keep 
on.  If  not  we'll  run  it  our  way.'  And  they  proved  that  their 
way  did  not  work. 

"  There  is  a  big  foundry  and  ship  repair  works  at  Arch- 
angel, employing  five  thousand  men.  They  got  things  to  a 
point  where  an  iron  pail  that  used  to  cost  two  rubles  cost 
thirty-five.  They  tried  to  have  a  committee  decide  who  should 
be  hired  and  who  discharged  and  to  arrange  the  wage  scale. 
But  the  engineers  kept  control. 

"  In  the  sawmills  the  committees  got  control  and  it  resulted 
in  steady  squabbling.  Ordinarily,  the  manager  gives  a  man  a 
task  and  sees  what  he  can  do;  here  he  might  have  a  cousin  or  a 
friend  on  the  committee,  and  the  most  unskilled  workmen 
were  put  in  the  top  wage  group.  The  productivity  fell  40  per 
cent  while  the  wages  went  up  40  per  cent.  We  declared 


that  each  undertaking  must  pay  its  own  way  and  introduced 
a  sort  of  collective  piece-work  scheme.  We  figured  out  what 
a  log  sold  for  when  cut  up  into  boards,  and  what  it  cost  to 
fell,  transport  and  saw  it,  and  what  the  margin  was.  Then 
we  said  to  the  workers,  '  Here  is  the  profit.  You  divide  it  as 
you  see  fit.'  After  that  each  workman,  as  he  saw  a  log  pass- 
ing him,  knew  just  how  much  he  would  make  from  that  log, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  did  twice  as  much  work  he  would  get 
twice  as  much  pay.  The  scheme  is  working,  but  we  have  not 
had  time  yet  to  figure  out  just  how  it  affects  productivity. 
The  sawmill  workers  are  mostly  village  workmen  and  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  them.  They  are  quite  content  unless  they 
go  to  town  and  meet  agitators — not  like  the  town  workers  in 
the  repair  shops. 

"  We  have  established  collective  sickness,  accident,  and 
unemployment  insurance,  in  the  expenses  of  which  state,  em- 
ployers and  workmen  share  equally. 

"  To  meet  the  interest  on  her  debts  Russia  will  have  to 
produce  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  formerly.  Coopera- 
tion, we  believe,  will  have  to  be  the  basis  for  this  increased 
production.  The  interest  of  the  state  will  be  primary  and 
the  capitalists  must  comply  with  it. 

"  Cooperation  comes  easily  in  Russia.  The  village  com- 
munity spirit,  still  strong  in  northern  and  eastern  Russia,  is 
its  basis.  That  habit  of  communal  action  is  the  best  possible 
ground  for  cooperation.  In  the  old  artels  the  peasants 
worked  together  year  by  year,  dividing  their  product  and 
their  profit,  and  then  coming  together  again,  perhaps  a  some- 
what different  group,  the  next  year.  Cooperation  differs  in 
that  it  is  more  systematic — you  pay  a  share  at  the  beginning 
and  have  formal  written  obligations  to  which  you  stick.  And 
of  course  the  real  strength  of  the  cooperative  societies  is  felt 
only  when  many  local  groups  unite  in  a  cooperative  union. 
Then  it  acquires  all  the  force  of  public  capital,  and  the  profits 
can  be  redivided  or  used  to  enlarge  the  business  or  for  the 
public  good,  with  an  educational  effect." 

Cooperation  Boomed 

TCHAIKOVSKY  has  been  in  the  Russian  cooperative  msvement 
for  a  half  a  century,  but  he  says  that  it  was  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century  that  it  became  a  really  independent 
movement,  developing  of  its  own  force  rather  than  as  a  result 
of  philanthropic  encouragement.  "  After  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  of  1905,"  he  said,  "  much  of  the  force  which  had 
gone  into  political  channels  was  turned  into  the  economic 
movement.  Cooperation  boomed.  Nine-tenths  of  the  present 
cooperative  movement  dates  from  that  time.  I  was  secretary 
of  a  cooperative  development  society  which  helped  little 
societies  to  overcome  the  government  opposition  to  any  social 
growth — getting  their  rules  and  statutes  stamped  as  the  law 
required,  following  them  up  when  detained,  pointing  out 
what  the  law  really  was,  and  so  on.  With  the  end  of  the 
autocratic  regime  the  need  for  such  a  society  ceased  and  I 
became  president  of  some  of  the  regional  councils,  then  of  the 
Petrograd  wholesale  and  of  the  Cooperative  Conference  of  All 
Russia  at  Moscow,  which  we  had  established  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  last  year  of  the  old  regime. 

"  The  revolution  enlarged  the  importance  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement.  The  old  formal  obstacles  fell  through.  At 
the  beginning  of  1916  we  had  300  unions  and  35,000  societies 
with  five  million  families;  two  years  later,  800  unions  and 
over  twelve  million  families  or  forty  million  individual  mem- 
bers. Since  the  Bolsheviks  came  in  we  have  no  more  statis- 
tics." 

"  What  have  the  Bolsheviks  done  to  the  cooperatives  ?" 
"  They   enforced   on   the   cooperatives   the   distribution   of 
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produce  to  the  whole  population  and  made  it  their  duty  to 
charge  non-members  a  certain  tax,  5  per  cent  higher  prices. 
Then  they  forced  the  cooperatives  to  receive  and  distribute 
confiscated  articles — a  speculative  business  which  was  very 
bad.  They  made  them  part  of  the  government  machine.  Co- 
operation is  essentially  a  private  undertaking  and  must  be 
moved  by  private  initiative;  state  control  mutilates  its  whole 
character.  I  do  not  know  just  how  things  are  going  now  be- 
cause I  have  been  cut  off  from  central  Russia  since  last  June, 
but  I  know  that  they  are  going  badly.  The  Bolsheviks  im- 
pose excessive  duties;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  confiscate. 
They  exacted  five  million  roubles  once  from  the  Moscow 
Union  of  Cooperatives.  In  the  provinces  the  Soviets  often 
consider  the  cooperatives  as  bourgeois  affairs  and  check  their 
development,  sometimes  closing  them  and  ransacking  their 
stores.  This  is  often  done  at  the  instigation  of  merchants 
who  had  always  opposed  them  and  now  have  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Bolshevik  Soviets! 

"  When  all  the  other  banks  were  closed  or  nationalized  at 
Moscow  and  no  credit  was  circulating,  the  cooperative  bank 
was  left.  Every  day  tremendous  queues  gathered  at  its  doors 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  desk.  They  had 
to  enlarge  their  premises  again  and  again.  Just  before  I  left 
last  June  they  were  doing  a  business  of  five  hundred  million 
roubles  a  month.  That  looks  profitable  but  it  is  not  healthy, 
and  when  the  crash  comes — 

"  They  put  a  government  commissaire  in  the  bank,  and  the 
bank  was  not  allowed  to  pay  more  than  three  hundred  roubles 
a  week  on  current  accounts.  That  meant  that  no  large  busi- 
ness could  be  carried  on.  If  a  factory-owner  wanted  to 
draw  money  to  pay  his  workmen,  he  had  to  go  to  the  bank 
armed  with  the  permission  of  the  soviet  of  workmen  in  his 
factory.  The  result  was  that  private  individuals  were  always 
applying  to  some  soviet  for  such  permits  and  giving  the 
soviet  a  rake-off.  I  had  to  get  money  in  such  corrupt  ways  for 
some  of  my  committees!" 

The  Statistics  of  It 

IN  the  territory  of  the  North  Russian  government  co- 
operation has  boomed.  There  are  cooperatives  in  the  smallest 
towns,  and  in  every  branch  of  industry.  A  year-book  which 
Tchaikovsky  lent  me  showed  a  total  of  828  cooperatives  in 
his  district — 529  of  them  consumers',  46  agricultural,  117 
wood-cutters',  37  tar-boilers',  59  credit  and  loan  associations, 
13  fishermen's  and  hunters',  and  the  rest  various.  There  are 
typographers',  millers',  cutlers'  cooperatives;  there  is  a  large 
branch  of  the  Moscow  Cooperative  Bank  at  Archangel  and 
there  is  even  a  cooperatively  published  newspaper.  But  the 
development  of  these  societies  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous and  extraordinarily  rapid  throughout  the  war  and 
especially  since  the  revolution,  alike  under  Lvoff,  Kerensky, 
the  Bolsheviks  and  Tchaikovsky,  according  to  the  figures  of 
the  Archangel  Year-Book  (the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  in 
November,  1917;  the  Bolsheviks  were  ousted  late  in  July, 
1918): 

Societies  in  Archangel     Property     Turnover        Capital 
Union  of  Cooperatives   (Roubles)     (Roubles) 
End    1914    17  310  120,312  9,385 

1915     34  1,356  356,816          23,238 

1916    90  6,836  1,968,996          66,479 

1917    242  92,836  12,329,385         236,640 

vlov.  1918    907  828,761  82,104,342         530,761 


Education  has  been  developed  steadily  under  the  Tchai- 
kovsky regime  though  there  are  not  enough  schools  to  teach 
the  entire  population  of  school  age.  Tchaikovsky  says  that 
many  of  the  teachers  were  unpaid  or  persecuted  under  the 
Bolshevik  regime  and  that  many  communes  are  still  unable 
to  pay  for  their  own  schools. 

An  income  tax  was  inaugurated  under  Kerensky.  It  had 
been  increased  and  a  special  income  tax  laid  to  support  the 
zemstvos  which  are  a  relatively  new  institution  at  Archangel, 
but  it  never  amounts  to  more  than  25  per  cent.  The  vodka 
prohibition  has  been  maintained. 

All  Kinds  of  Money 

ALL  sorts  of  money  circulate — czarist,  Kerensky,  Bolshevik, 
Tchaikovsky's,  and  forty  million  roubles  of  a  "  confidence 
loan  "  paper.  The  British  have  lent  thirteen  million  roubles 
in  the  shape  of  a  gold  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England,  drawn 
on  for  purchases,  in  England,  and  paper  money  of  a  third  of 
that  sum  has  been  circulated  on  its  guarantee.  Similar  loans 
are  understood  to  be  under  adjustment  in  Paris  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Tchaikovsky  wants  to  see  an  organized  political  democracy 
in  Russia  and  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  any  groups  working 
toward  that  end.  When  the  Omsk  government  was  first  or- 
ganized in  Siberia  with  fragments  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly as  its  basis,  Tchaikovsky  recognized  it  and  notified 
the  Allied  representatives  that  he  purposed  to  obey  its  de- 
crees. When  Admiral  Koltchak  executed  his  coup  d'etat  and 
upset  the  directory,  Tchaikovsky  talked  the  situation  over 
with  the  Allied  diplomats  and  was  told  that  they  would  tele- 
graph insisting  upon  an  investigation  and  change.  At  first 
he  made  no  protest,  but  after  two  weeks  nothing  had  been 
done,  so  he  wrote  that  the  violation  of  the  principal  legal 
power  involved  in  the  directorate  established  by  the  assembly 
was  an  "irreparable  political  mistake;"  he  added  that  he 
did  not  know  enough  of  the  details  of  the  situation  to  say 
more,  but  that  government  must  be  established  upon  a  proper 
democratic  basis. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Koltchak,  Denikine  and  the 
other  anti-Bolshevik  generals,  who  have  so  often  been  called 
autocrats  and  reactionaries.  "  They  are  the  most  honored 
generals  in  Russia,"  he  said.  "  Personally  nothing  can  be 
said  against  them.  But  their  position  as  dictators  is  danger- 
ous. The  political  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  collective 
representative  body." 

New  elections  in  the  five  "  free  territories  "  of  Russia  is 
his  program — in  the  Archangel  district,  in  Siberia,  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  region  of  Kuban  held  by  General  Denikine 
and  that  on  the  Don  held  by  General  Kosnoff. 

He  believes  in  intervention:  he  considers  the  struggle  with 
the  Bolsheviks  primarily  a  Russian  duty,  but  says  the  Russians 
need  help  because  their  own  army  is  so  demoralized  that  it 
cannot  be  revived  without  outside  help  within  two  or  three 
years.  Allied  troops  would  "  constitute  a  screen  behind  which 
a  Russian  army  could  be  reorganized." 

"  What  would  happen  if  the  Allies  got  out?"  I  asked. 

"  The  Bolsheviks  probably  would  last  for  two  or  three 
years.  Gradually  they  would  be  absorbed  and  mixed  with 
common  sense.  But  in  the  meantime  Russia  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  other  countries." 


Industrial  History  in  the  Making 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


London  County  Council  election  brought  out 
only  1 8  per  cent  of  the  voters.  The  people  are 
weary  with  four  years  of  war-weariness.  Nothing 
-*-  interests  them  but  that  which  is  sensational  or  flip- 
pant. There  is  the  bitterness  that  follows  supreme  effort,  the 
bitterness  of  a  nation  of  households  whose  young  men  are  dead 
or  mutilated.  In  that  spiritual  backwash,  men  and  women 
of  violent  mind  are  permitted  to  chatter  hate.  It  is  a  time 
when  Winston  Churchill,  and  Bottomley,  of  John  Bull,  and 
the  Morning  Post  have  unusual  influence.  People  are  too 
tired  to  oppose  them. 

By  departmental  regulations,  there  arc  now  embargoes  and 
restrictions  on  many  imports.  This  is  a  policy  of  protection 
by  executive  decree,  instead  of  by  act  of  parliament.  And  the 
committee  carrying  out  this  policy  is,  for  the  majority,  com- 
posed of  business  men  protecting  their  own  industries.  Thus, 
little  groups  of  civilians  to  whom  the  war  has  brought  money 
and  power  are  for  the  moment  able  to  act  decisively  and  speak 
with  authority  because  the  vast  mass  of  men  are  too  weary  to 
watch  them  and  oppose  them.  The  music  halls  and  cinemas 
are  thronged.  The  tension  has  sprung,  and  the  intolerable 
burden  of  anxiety  is  thrown  off.  Hence  the  open  field  for 
conscription,  protection,  etc. 

To  the  cries  of  Output,  Production,  the  workers  respond 
not  at  all.  They  are  going  to  have  a  shorter  working  day 
and  a  more  ample  margin  of  leisure.  When  warned  that 
America  will  get  them  if  they  don't  watch  out — America  with 
her  immigrant  labor  and  speeding-up — they  reply  that  they 
believe  America,  too,  will  be  touched  by  the  aspirations  of 
European  labor  and  will  join  in  the  international  movement 
for  a  better  standard  of  living. 

This  has  been  the  most  important  month  in  the  industrial 
history  of  Great  Britain. 

In  die  London  County  Council,  labor  elected  fifteen  mem- 
bers. It  had  two  previously,  both  of  whom  were  reelected — 
Harry  Gosling,  a  former  president  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress and  Susan  Lawrence,  who  is  devoting  her  life  to  labor 
politics  and  the  organization  of  women  in  trades.  Inspiring 
and  unexpected  victories  are  these  seats,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Labor  Leader.  "  It  will  be  seen,"  says 
Herbert  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  London  Labor  Party, 

that  from  29,178  in  1910,  and  36,690  in  1913,  the  Labor  vote  has 
jumped  to  94,725  in  the  present  election,  being  an  increase  of  258.17 
per  cent,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  Thursday  polling  day  and 
the  big  drop  in  the  percentage  of  the  electors  who  went  to  the  poll. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  in  the  constituencies  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated very  heartily  on  this  result.  .  .  .  We  demanded  [in  the 
election  program]  a  national  income  tax  for  municipal  purposes  so 
graduated  that  the  biggest  burden  would  fall  on  the  biggest  incomes. 
We  denounced  interest  on  which  the  L.  C.  C.  will  spend  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  6*6  d.  rate  in  1918-19,  and  demanded  the  conscription  of 
riches  so  that  loans  could  be  had  by  local  authorities  free  of  interest. 
We  frankly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  millions  of  profit  made 
by  the  great  London  monopolies  constituted  robbery  of  the  people, 
and  we  said  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  profiteers  was  by  making 
public  services  public  property,  rather  than  by  vain  endeavors  to 
control  capitalist  exploitation.  We  exposed  profiteering  in  housing 
and  went  straight  for  a  big  municipal  policy  of  housing  and  town 
planning.  And  on  health  and  education  we  affirmed  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  all,  as  members  of  the  human  family,  to  the  very  best 
that  society  has  to  give. 

Labor  made  like  gains  in  the  county  council  elections 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  did  not  become  the  ma- 
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jority  party  (except  in  one  or  two  councils)  but  it  largely 
increased  its  strength  in  a  torpid  election. 

II 

IN  my  letter  of  last  month  [the  SURVEY  for  March  29, 
917]  I  spoke  of  the  joint  committee  of  thirty  employer 
and  thirty  workers  appointed  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference on  February  27.  Its  recommendations  have  just  bee 
published.  For  the  first  time  in  the  industrial  history  of 
Great  Britain  employers  and  trade  unionists  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  establishment  by  legal  enactment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  maximum  working  week  and  a  national  minimum 
wage;  the  recognition  of  all  trade  unions  in  negotiations  with 
employers;  upon  the  prevention  of  unemployment  by  con- 
certed measures  and  the  maintenance  of  unemployed  workers; 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  joint  national  industrial 
council  of  employers'  and  trade  union  representatives  to  con- 
sider industrial  problems  and  advise  the  government  thereon. 
Arthur  Henderson,  in  commenting  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions, finds  these  two  outstanding  features: 

First,  that  the  recommendations  are  subscribed  to  by  both  the  em- 
ployers' and  trade  union  representatives;  and,  second,  that  if  and 
when  they  become  operative  they  will  ensure  many  definite  advan- 
tages not  only  to  the  highly  organized  workers,  but  also  to  the 
less  well  organized  and  badly  paid  workers,  which  hitherto  they 
have  not  enjoyed  mainly  because  they  have  been  unable  to  negotiate 
with  the  employers  on  anything  approximating  to  a  basis  of  equality. 

The  second  feature  is  of  special  importance,  for  the  highly-or- 
ganized workers,  such  as  the  miners  and  the  railwaymen,  acting 
separately  or  in  concert  as  an  alliance  or  federation  of  trade  unions, 
are  capable  of  obtaining  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  and  expedi- 
tious settlement  of  their  demands  and  grievances.  The  threat  on 
their  part  to  "  down  tools,"  which,  if  carried  out,  would  involve  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  industry,  is  usually  sufficient  to  bring 
the  government  into  action  without  undue  delay.  But  in  the  ill- 
organized  and  poorly-paid  industries  it  is  often  difficult  to  focus  into 
a  united  and  general  demand  the  claims  of  the  workers,  and  in 
many  cases  little  or  no  machinery  exists  by  which  they  can  have 
their  claims  considered  and  their  grievances  redressed.  The  ma- 
chinery for  negotiation  is  inadequate  and  generally  unsatisfactory 
in  its  operation,  and  in  those  trades  of  this  class  where  no  machinery 
for  negotiation  exists  it  is  frequently  only  after  considerable  difficulty 
and  long  delay  that  the  workers  are  able  to  obtain  even  the  limited 
protection  of  a  trade  board.  If  the  proposals  of  the  joint  committee 
are  adopted,  the  partially-organized  and  unorganized  workers  will 
benefit  equally  with  the  highly-skilled  and  strongly-organized  work- 
ers, and  in  certain  respects  will  be  the  principal  gainers. 

Ill 

I"  N  the  face  of  the  threatened  strike  of  750,000  miners,  the 
*-  first  of  the  month,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Coal,  which  was  unexpectedly  accepted  by 
the  Miners'  Federation  on  condition  that  it  reported  by  March 
2O  and  that  half  its  members  be  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
commission  was  instantly  appointed  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers each  of  the  Mineowners'  Association  and  the  Miners' 
Federation,  three  employers  in  other  industries,  chosen  by  the 
government,  and  three  economists  nominated  by  the  miners — 
Sidney  Webb,  Sir  Leo  Money  and  R.  H.  Tawney. 

On  March  28  I  heard  Sidney  Webb  speak  before  the  Fabian 
Society  on  the  industrial  situation.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  his  ideas  become  government  policy.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  the  early  Fabians  issued  a  pamphlet  calling 
for  the  eight-hour  day;  ten  years  ago,  in  the  Minority  Report 
on  the  Poor  Law,  systematic  government  plans  were  de- 
manded to  prevent  unemployment.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Fabians  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal- 
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mines.  Their  facts  have  never  been  disputed,  but  their  con- 
clusions have  been  in  the  realm  of  controversy.  Now  Mr. 
Webb  is  finally  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say  "  I  told 
you  so."  The  thoughts  of  his  brain  have  affected  the  na- 
tional consciousness,  so  that  the  course  of  industrial  evolution 
has  bent  his  way.  Mr.  Webb  said  in  part  (I  quote  from  my 
notes) : 

"  The  last  four  weeks  witnessed  the  greatest  forward  step 
for  labor  known  to  me.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  has 
brought  in  an  indictment  of  the  system  under  which  industry 
is  carried  on.  It  was  not  the  witnesses  for  the  miners,  but  the 
official  witnesses,  the  witnesses  for  the  government,  who  prove 
the  case.  The  commission  revealed  the  fact  that  the  profits  in 
the  coal  industry  are  greater  than  any  of  us  have  ever 
imagined.  It  is  true  that  the  government  got  the  major  part 
of  these  profits  through  the  excess  profits  tax  and  the  coal  con- 
troller. But  for  all  that  the  mine-owners  did  very  well.  It 
was  further  proved  that  the  government  after  getting  these 
profits  raised  the  price  of  coal  to  get  more  profits. 

"  The  commission  revealed  waste  in  the  industry,  it  revealed 
the  anarchaic  system  of  management,  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution caused  by  having  1,500  separate  owners  and  the 
middle-man.  Such  facts  were  brought  out  as  that  coal  trucks 
were  sent  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  set  carrying  coal  to 
the  point  from  which  the  other  set  carrying  coal  has  origi- 
nated. I  was  told  only  yesterday  of  thirty  empty  trucks 
passing  thirty  other  empty  trucks  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

"  Then  we  found  that  the  distribution  of  coal  costs  I2s.  6d. 
in  London  and  about  145.  in  the  provinces  under  the  system 
of  middle-men  in  competition.  We  were  able  to  put  on  the 
witness  stand  a  representative  of  the  cooperators  who  testi- 
fied that  on  the  cooperative  distribution  of  coal  the  coopera- 
tive societies  were  able  to  return  2s.  sd.  on  the  ton  to  their 
customers.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  cooperators  are 
better  business  men,  it  means  that  they  have  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  distribution. 

"  We  found  the  law  of  rent  at  work  in  the  coal  industry. 
Collieries  differ  in  quality  like  corn-fields;  there  are  thin 
seams,  there  are  difficulties  in  extracting  the  coal;  we  found 
collieries  running  at  a  loss  of  6s.  to  the  ton  and  at  a  profit  of 
1 2s.  We  found  that  the  profits  were  put  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  production  in  the  worst  mine.  This  gave 
a  pool  of  profits  for  the  successful  managers  in  the  good 
mines.  As  a  result  wages  were  kept  down.  This  testimony 
of  a  pool  of  profits  handed  over  to  successful  collieries  as  the 
price  paid  by  the  community  for  the  operation  of  the  worst 
mines  proved  a  clincher  in  favor  of  nationalization.  It  became 
clear  that  the  average  cost  of  production  should  be  spread  out 
over  the  industry  and  that  the  fertility  of  the  industry  should 
be  in  aid  of  the  customer  and  the  worker  and  not  for  the 
creation  of  a  pool  of  profits. 

"  One  newspaper  accused  us  of  having  written  our  report 
for  the  miners  before  taking  the  evidence.  We  wrote  it  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  fourteen  days'  inquiry  with  one  day  of 
evidence  still  due.  The  Sankey  report  is  in  favor  of  nationali- 
zation in  all  except  the  word.  I  suspect  that  Justice  Sankey 
was  ordered  by  superior  authority  not  to  use  the  word  nationali- 
zation. 

'  The  seventy-five  million  pounds  additional  for  miners' 
wages  is  the  largest  single  wage  increase  ever  made  by  labor  in 
Europe. 

'  Then  in  the  same  month  we  have  had  a  bill  brought  in 


for  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Communication. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  introducing  it  made  a  tremendous  plea  for 
nationalization.  In  our  coal  report  we  use  some  of  his  most 
telling  sentences.  As  the  result  of  these  happenings,  a  swing 
came  to  public  opinion  which  we  believe  will  make  nationali- 
zation inevitable.  I  think  we  shall  see  within  the  next  year 
the  superpower  electrical  stations,  the  railways  and  canals, 
and  the  mines  under  public  ownership. 

"  Turning  to  the  business  situation,  I  find  stickiness. 
Orders  are  not  coming  in  for  the  steel  and  the  manifold 
machine  industry.  The  housing  program  of  the  government 
was  offered  two  years  ago  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee. 
We  have  had  peace  for  five  months,  but  not  one  brick  has 
been  raised.  Forty  thousand  builders  are  out  of  work  receiving 
,£60,000  a  week  for  doing  nothing.  Why  not  pay  them  to  do 
something?  The  disease  is  want  of  confidence.  People  are 
waiting  in  order  to  obtain  easier  prices  on  raw  material  in  three 
months'  or  six  months'  time.  The  remedy  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  establish  confidence  by  giving  orders  for  work.  In- 
stead of  spending  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  a  week  in 
unemployment  benefit,  let  it  spend  two  hundred  million 
pounds  in  the  next  year  for  public  services  badly  needed.  At 
present  ricketty  locomotives  are  dragging  the  few  ricketty 
trains  which  they  can  over  bad  rolling-stock.  Roads  require 
about  sixty  million  pounds.  We  have  arrears  of  five  years. 
The  elementary  schools  require  overhauling.  Meanwhile  we 
wait.  If  there  is  any  penny  of  indemnity  from  Germany  for 
our  country,  I  will  eat  my  hat.  After  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion in  Belgium  and  North  France  has  been  paid  for  by  Ger- 
many, there  will  be  nothing  left  for  us.  We  cannot  be  pros- 
perous till  Germany  is  prosperous. 

"  In  the  matter  of  finance :  A  young  officer  friend  of  mine 
returned  the  other  day  and  his  observation  is  all  England  is 
drunk,  living  in  the  moment.  We  are  still  living  on  the 
expenditure  of  loans.  Wage-earners  do  not  intend  to  let 
wages  go  down.  Wages  today  are  not  quite  so  high  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  We  found,  for  instance,  that  the  miners 
wage  had  increased  106  per  cent  but  that  the  cost  ef  living 
has  increased  115  per  cent.  Before  the  war  England  was 
practising  ca'canny.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  practices  of  the 
trades  unions;  I  mean  the  ca'canny  of  the  brain  worker.  We 
did  not  come  to  our  office  on  Monday  because  it  was  the  day 
after  Sunday.  We  left  for  our  week-end  on  Friday  and  on 
Wednesday  we  would  sometimes  go  shooting.  This  was  the 
summary  of  an  American  observer.  Now  at  present  our 
volume  of  production  is  probably  a  little  fallen  from  the  war- 
level.  We  shall  have  six  hundred  million  a  year  of  extra 
taxation  to  be  found.  The  squeeze  will  come  on  the  property 
owners.  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  levy. 

'To  sum  up:  The  last  month  has  seen  a  great  onward 
stride  for  labor.  It  has  seen  the  education  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  nationalization.  All  organized  England  of  social 
consciousness  is  in  favor  of  compensation.  There  will  be  no 
nationalization  without  compensation.  In  any  case  you  levy 
it  on  the  property  owners.  A  particular  set  of  shareholders 
are  bought  out  by  compensation  obtained  from  all  property 
owners.  The  pressure  is  spread.  The  Tower  of  Siloam  fell 
on  persons  not  more  guilty  than  other  men.  So  Labor's 
Tower  of  Siloam  will  fall  on  certain  shareholders.  The 
changes  will  come  through  representative  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. Local  government  will  be  strengthened  as  against 
centralization.  Taxation  will  be  the  central  instrument  on 
which  government  depends.  So  we  have  seen  the  events  of 
the  last  month  solving  themselves  in  the  British  way." 


The  Telephone  Strike 

By  Anne  Within  gton 


AT  seven  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  April  15,  New 
England's  telephone  service  came  to  a  standstill. 
Long  distance  calls  to  places  outside  the  six  New 
England  states  could  still  be  made  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  chief  operator  could  still  be  found  to  handle  a  limited 
number  of  calls  within  a  single  exchange;  but  from  remotest 
Vermont  to  Cape  Cod,  telephone  operators  left  their  boards 
as  a  final  protest  against  Postmaster-General  Burleson's 
policy  of  evasion  in  meeting  their  request  for  a  new  wage 
scale.  The  New  England  public  was  given  a  most  spectacu- 
lar demonstration  of  the  power  of  organized  workers  to  force 
attention  upon  their  grievances,  but  that  same  public  had  no 
right  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  impending  danger,  nor  could 
it  take  credit  to  itself  for  attempting  to  avert  the  trouble. 
Until  the  very  day  before  the  strike  governors,  legislatures 
and  chambers  of  commerce  failed  to  act  upon  the  facts  widely 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  Never,  it  may  be  said,  has  or- 
ganized labor  had  its  case  stated  in  clearer  terms  than  in  the 
telephone  controversy.  Among  the  many  intelligent  things 
the  operators  did  was  the  issuing  of  a  chronological  statement 
of  the  various  moves  they  had  made : 

Oct.  30,  1918 — Wage  schedule  presented  to  Mr.  Driver,  Jr.,  gen- 
eral manager  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

fijov.  14,  1918 — Informed  by  Mr.  Driver  that  he  had  no  power  to 
act  on  general  increases  in  wages.  Schedule  withdrawn  with  mutual 
consent. 

Nov.  20,  1918 — Wage  schedule  presented  to  Ryan  commission, 
Washington,  a  committee  of  investigation  on  wage  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  employes,  upon  the  unqualified  statement  of  Mr.  Ryan, 
representative  of  Mr.  Burleson  and  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
that  his  committee  had  jurisdiction. 

About  Dec.  20,  1918-^Personally  saw  Mr.  Ryan  and  asked  him 
what  encouragement  I  could  give  New  England  operators,  agree- 
ment expiring  Dec.  31,  and  unrest  and  discontent  great.  Assured  me 
he  could  definitely  promise  that  percentage  increase  would  be  de- 
creed by  his  committee,  retroactive  to  at  least  October,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  commission  properly  representative  of  the  telephone  work- 
ers, to  adjudicate  any  matters  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  per- 
centage increase.  No  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been  held  since 
that  date. 

Feb.  26,  1919 — Took  strike  vote  to  compel  action  on  wage  de- 
mands which  had  been  completely  ignored  by  Ryan  commission 
since  Nov.  20. 

March  24,  1919 — Committeee  visited  Mr.  Burleson  requesting  im- 
mediate action  on  wage  schedule.  Committee  informed  that  it  would 
at  once  receive  attention  of  wire  control  board  and  in  their  presence 
directed  Mr.  Koons  of  this  board  to  consider  matter. 

March  28,  1919 — Boston  Union  sent  letter  to  Mr.  Burleson,  regis- 
tered return  receipt  received,  asking  him  to  advise  Mary  E.  June, 
chairman  adjustment  board,  of  any  decision  which  had  been  reached 
on  our  wage  demands  in  time  for  special  meeting  of  union  to  be  held 
April  7,  1919.  Same  letter  sent  on  behalf  of  all  New  England  oper- 
ators. These  letters  were  never  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Burleson. 

April  7,  1919 — Letter  received  under  this  date,  signed  J.  C.  Koons, 
addressed  Helen  Moran,  secretary  all  New  England  operator's  com- 
mittee, saying  officials  of  New  England  Telephone  Company  had 
been  conferred  with,  and  that  in  a  few  days  information  would  be 
transmitted  as  to  the  decision  made  by  the  wire  control  board  on  our 
wage  question. 

April  10,  1919 — Telegram  received  by  Mary  June,  chairman,  ad- 
justment board,  from  Mr.  Burleson  contradicting  in  whole  the  state- 
ments he  made  to  the  committee  on  March  24,  1919,  and  also  con- 
tradicting the  letter  of  Mr.  Koons  sent  April  7,  1919.  He  asked  why 
wage  demands  had  not  been  presented  to  Mr.  Driver,  saying  he  had 
so  advised  at  the  meeting  of  March  24,  which  statement  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  declared  to  be  untrue. 

April  11,  1919 — At  meeting  of  Boston  adjustment  board  Mr.  Driver 
was  asked  informally  if  he  would  recommend  our  scale  if  it  were 
again  presented  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  would  not. 

April  11,  1919 — Strike  ordered  for  Tuesday,  April  15,  1919 
7  A.  M. 

April  12,  1919 — Mr.  Burleson  notified  by  telegraph  of  strike  action. 

April  13,  1919 — Mr.  Driver  informed  of  strike  action. 

April   15,   1919— Strike. 

(Signed)     JULIA  S.  O'CONNOR. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  December,   1917,  a  wage 
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scale  went  into  operation  to  run  for  a  year.  As  the  cost  of 
living  increased  and  wages  in  other  governmental  depart- 
ments were  raised,  the  company's  employes  felt  justified  in 
asking  for  a  new  scale  at  the  expiration  of  their  contract  in 
December,  1918.  One  has  only  to  interview  one  after  an- 
other of  the  girls  who  were  on  the  picket  line  to  understand 
the  need.  One  girl  is  trying  to  support  her  mother  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  on  her  maximum  pay  of  $16  per  week. 
Another,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  had  come  back  to  her  former  work  in  order  to 
support  herself  and  her  two  children;  and  these  two  and 
others  are  having  money  for  Liberty  bonds  taken  out  of  their 
pay  envelopes.  The  following  shows  the  pay  the  Boston 
operators  have  been  receiving  and  the  pay  they  asked  for. 

WEEKLY  PAY  Now  WHAT  THEY  DEMAND 

Period  of  i  n  s  t  r  uct  i  o  n,  Assignment   to    duty 10.00 

usually   three   weeks $6.00  First  month's  service 11.00 

Student      period      usually  Third  month's  service 12.00 

seven  weeks  7.00  Six  month's  service 13.00 

Three   months'   service 7.50  Nine  month's  service 14.00 

Six    months'    service 8.50  First  year's  service 15.00 

Nine  months'  service 9.00  Eighteen  month's  service     17.00 

First    year's    service 10.00  Second    year's    service 18.00 

Eighteen  months'  service. .  10.50  Third  year's  service 20.00 

Second  year's  service 11.00  Fourth  year's  service 22.00 

Third    year's    service 12.00  Supervisors $23.50  to  25.00 

Fourth  year's   service 13.00 

Fifth  year's  service 14.00 

Sixth  year's  service 15.00 

Seven  years  and  over 16.00 

Junior  supervisors.  .$10  to  17.00 
Supervisors $17.50   to  $19.00 

Although  all  the  New  England  operators  have  benefited 
when  the  Boston  union  won  an  increase  no  one  could  foresee 
that  unorganized  girls  in  little  towns  in  northern  Vermont 
or  Maine  would  join  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  industrial  issue  has  ever  before  penetrated 
every  village,  hamlet  or  town  of  New  England  as  had  this 
strike  of  telephone  girls.  At  the  big  daily  meeting  of  the 
operators  in  Boston,  telegrams  from  all  over  New  England 
were  read  which  show  the  spirit  that  had  been  aroused. 
"  One  hundred  per  cent  out,  all  four  of  us.  Picketing  since 
yesterday  morning  at  seven.  Very  hungry.  Send  relief." 
And  the  strike  committee  telegraphed  back :  "  Call  it  a  day's 
work  and  get  something  to  eat."  In  one  town  the  chief  oper- 
ator was  picketing  with  the  girls  and  the  exchange  was 
locked,  the  key  is  in  her  pocket.  At  the  back  door  of  one  of 
the  Boston  exchanges  the  chief  operator  was  observed  feed- 
ing the  pickets  and  the  police  quite  impartially.  The  second 
day  of  the  strike  the  "  inside  men  "  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  12,000  of  them,  struck. 
It  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining that  all  were  on  strike.  The  adjustment  board  estab- 
lished by  the  operators  and  the  company  had  functioned  for 
six  years  but  was  repudiated  by  Mr.  Burleson.  The  first  day 
of  the  strike  he  issued  a  statement  that  the  operators  had 
never  submitted  their  demands  to  him  officially  or  to  the  com- 
pany and  three  days  later  he  announced  that  he  would  submit 
the  demands  himself  to  the  company.  How  he  was  to  submit 
demands  he  declared  he  had  never  received  he  did  not  choose 
to  explain. 

At  a  conference  of  strikers  and  company  officials  on  April 
20  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  whereby  the  employes  re- 
turn to  work,  and  service  is  resumed  pending  consideration 
of  wage  schedules.  According  to  Julia  S.  O'Connor,  president 
of  the  operators'  union,  "  It  is  the  best  ever  put  over  for  the 
operators." 
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DRUG   TREATMENT 

THE  drug  situation  foreshadowed  in  the  paragraphs  on 
the  Drug  Situation  in  the  SURVEY  for  March  15  has  now 
developed  rather  acutely  in  New  York  city.  At  that 
time  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  two  decisions:  holding 
that  the  law — that  drugs  could  be  disposed  of  only  upon  an 
order  written  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue,  or  upon  a  physician's  prescription — was  con- 
stitutional; and  forbidding  a  physician  to  prescribe  for  an 
addict  except  in  curative  treatment.  The  arrest,  last  week, 
of  six  physicians  and  four  druggists  by  internal  revenue  agents 
caused  something  approaching  a  panic  not  only  among  the 
addicts  who  had  been  supplied  by  these  physicians,  but  also 
among  those  dependent  on  numerous  other  physicians  who 
were  frightened  by  these  arrests  into  discontinuing  their  prac- 
tice of  supplying  or  prescribing  narcotic  drugs  ad  libitum. 
Although  this  development  of  the  situation  might  well  have 
been  foreseen  by  those  in  touch  with  the  subject,  the  steps 
necessary  to  cope  with  it  properly  had  not  been  taken  and 
the  city  health  department  was  caught  unprepared.  Its  hos- 
pital on  North  Brother  Island  had  only  been  opened  a  day 
or  two  before,  and  was  short  of  equipment  and  nursing 
staff.  There  was  a  shortage  of  nurses  also  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Bellevue  hospitals — the  only  other  institutions  ordi- 
narily available  for  such  cases  except  those  under  the  De- 
partment of  Correction. 

Under  these  conditions  the  local  health  department  decided, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  to  open  a  public  clinic  where  addicts 
deprived  of  their  customary  source  of  supply  could  be  tem- 
porarily treated  by  the  reduction  method,  their  histories  and 
circumstances  noted,  and  arrangements  made  for  sending  them 
to  appropriate  institutions  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  This 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation  is  one  which  the  author- 
ities consider  forced  upon  them  by  the  emergency  and  not  to 
be  recommended  as  an  example  to  authorities  in  other  cities 
who  will  have  more  time  to  make  proper  preparations.  The 
so-called  "  ambulatory  "  or  "  gradual  reduction  "  method  of 
treatment,  where  the  patient  calls  either  at  the  office  of  his 
private  physician  or  at  a  clinic  to  receive  his  drug  or  prescrip- 
tion for  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  him  one  or  more  days,  the 
amount  befng  slightly  reduced  each  time,  has  not  proved  a 
successful  method  of  cure.  Moreover,  it  is  the  method  pro- 
fessed to  be  used  by  practically  all  the  physicians  who  make 
a  business  of  exploiting  the  addict,  as  they  hope  by  the  pre- 
tense of  treating  them  in  this  way  to  evade  the  law.  About 
twelve  addicts  applied  at  the  clinic  on  the  first  day,  with  a  daily 
increase  that  totalled  3,395  at  the  end  of  a  week.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  department  does  not  propose  to  keep  the  clinics 
going  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  and  that  it  is 
taking  steps  to  arrange  with  hospitals  that  do  not  ordinarily 
take  this  class  orf  cases  to  set  apart  wards  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  who  may,  through  desire  to  be  cured  or  through 
force  of  circumstances,  be  willing  to  go  to  them  for  treatment. 
This  is  the  most  intelligent  and  effective  was  of  coping  with 


the  emergency,  pending  the  provision  of  special  institutions. 
The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions created  by  recent  events,  that  there  is  a  class  of  legiti- 
mate addicts  whom  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  cure. 
Persons  suffering  from  a  chronic  incurable  disease,  of  which 
inoperable  cancer  may  be  cited  as  an  example,  should  be  allowed 
such  relief  from  their  suffering  as  can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  narcotics.  Cases  of  this  type  do  not  come  within  the 
legal  inhibitions  as  to  prescribing  for  addicts,  since  the  addic- 
tion in  such  cases  would  be  regarded  as  incidental  to  the  un- 
derlying pathological  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  addicts 
who  have  no  legitimate  reason  for  their  addiction  should  be 
cured.  Legislation  and  law  enforcement  can  accomplish  little 
in  this  direction  except  as  they  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  supplying  of  proper  means  of  cure  by  focusing  public  at- 
tention upon  the  need  of  such  means.  The  Public  Health 
Service  intends  to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  which 
will  be  used  for  research  work  that  may  throw  more  light 
on  the  physical  factors  of  drug  addiction,  and  may  result  in 
the  development  of  rational  methods  of  treatment  superior  to 
any  now  in  use.  A  reasonable  degree  of  success  may  however 
be  counted  on  by  the  use  of  any  of  a  number  of  treatments 
now  employed  in  hospitals  specializing  in  these  cases,  particu- 
larly if  followed  up  by  a  sufficient  period  of  after-care;  and 
the  crying  need  of  the  moment,  in  view  of  the  present  more 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Harrison  law,  is  the  provision  of 
institutional  facilities  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  drug 
addicts. 

DRUG  ADDICTS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

LAST  fall,  the  federal  authorities,  through  the  district 
attorney,  began  a  fight  on  the  sale  of  morphine  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  similar  to  that  recently  inaugurated 
in  New  York.  After  the  conviction  of  four  physicians  and 
five  druggists,  a  physician  was  appointed  to  be  the  only  one 
with  authority  to  write  prescriptions  for  the  addicts.  At 
first  the  number  who  received  these  prescriptions  averaged 
350  daily;  in  a  few  instances  special  permission  was  given  to 
individuals  to  be  served  by  their  own  physicians.  The  num- 
ber of  drug  addicts  may  be  partly  realized  from  the  fact  that 
between  January  i  and  August  I  no  less  than  141,000  bottles 
of  morphine  were  sold  in  the  c#y.  Not  all  of  this,  however, 
was  consumed  in  Memphis — which  is  a  large  distributing 
point  for  this  drug  throughout  the  country.  Two  workers 
from  the  Associated  Charities  took  the  history  of  those  who 
came  for  prescriptions.  Statistics  based  on  the  history  of  456 
addicts  were  sent  the  SURVEY  by  Mary  Russell,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  charity  organization.  Of  this  number  358  were 
white;  260  female  and  196  male;  205  married,  no  single, 
the  rest  widowed  or  separated.  The  percentage  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  fifty  was  70.8;  above 
fifty,  12.3;  under  twenty-five,  16.9.  Only  12. 1  per  cent 
belonged  to  what  might  be  called  skilled  occupations,  52.6 
per  cent  to  unskilled  and  the  rest  unknown.  The  largest 
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number,  1 8.2  per  cent,  were  habitues  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years'  standing.  The  total  amount  of  morphine  taken  was 
enormous;  only  19.7  per  cent  needed  less  than  10  grains  a 
day;  30.9  per  cent  took  between  10  and  20  grains;  20.6  per 
cent  required  30  or  more  grains. 

STATE  SUPERVISION   OF  MIDWIVES 

AT  last  New  Jersey  has  joined  those  states  that  have 
established  state  supervision  of  midwives.  Such  super- 
vision began  in  New  Jersey  in  January,  1919.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  has  been  made  in  Mercer,  Essex  and  Hudson 
counties.  According  to  Florence  S.  Wright,  supervisor  of 
midwifery  of  the  state  Department  of  Health,  two  midwives 
in  Mercer  county  and  eight  in  Hudson  county  have  been 
deprived  of  licenses.  A  number  of  unlicensed  midwives  have 
been  found  in  both  counties.  One  unlicensed  midwife  has 
been  reporting  from  six  to  fourteen  births  weekly  for  fourteen 
years.  The  number  of  midwives  in  New  Jersey  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  known  that  in  the  cities  more  than  half  of  the  births 
are  attended  by  midwives.  In  one  city  65  per  cent  of  the  births 
are  attended  by  midwives.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
40,000  reported  and  unreported  births  were  attended  by  others 
than  physicians.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  state  Health  De- 
partment to  place  district  supervisors  of  midwifery  throughout 
the  state.  The  duties  of  these  supervisors  will  be  to  license 
and  instruct  all  midwives,  study  the  prenatal  and  obstetrical 
care  of  mothers,  and  to  arrange  cooperation  with  the  prenatal 
clinics  and  baby  welfare  stations. 

JANE  A.  DELANO 

THE  death  of  Jane  A.  Delano,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  nursing  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
occurred  in  France  on  April  15,  not  only  ends  a  life 
that  has  been  full  of  successful  work,  but  brings  great  personal 
sorrow  to  thousands  of  nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  "  the  woman  to  whom  the  Red  Cross  owes  mainly  the 
remarkable  organization  of  its  nursing  service,"  as  Miss  Board- 
man  describes  her  in  Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag,  had  endeared 
herself  in  an  exceptional  degree  to  the  members  of  her  pro- 
fession. Born  in  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  grandfather,  a  Baptist  minister,  after  her 
father  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  She  attended  a  local  acad- 
emy, and  taught  for  six  years  in  the  country  schools,  as  her 
yellowed  application  for  admission  to  Bellevue  testifies.  She 
entered  the  Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  fall  of 
1884  and  completed  her  course  two  years  later.  The  thirty- 
three  years  since,  except  for  a  few  intervals  at  home  or  in 
travel,  have  been  spent  in  positions  of  increasing  responsibility, 
culminating  in  the  great  service  of  building  up  the  Army  Re- 
serve Nurse  Corps.  After  graduating  from  Bellevue,  Miss  De- 
lano went  to  Jacksonville,  to  organize  the  nursing  during  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever ;  from  there  to  Arizona,  to  establish  a 
mining  camp  hospital  for  one  of  the  big  copper  companies. 
From  1891  to  1896  she  was  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
University  Hospital  in  Philadelphia;  from  1900  to  1902,  after 
two  years  at  home  and  a  period  of  private  nursing  in  New 
York  City,  superintendent  of  the  girls'  department  of  the 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island ;  and  then  for  four  years 
and  •  a  half  back  in  her  own  training  school  at  Bellevue  as 
superintendent. 

While  traveling  in  Europe  not  long  after  this  Miss  Delano 
received  a  cable  from  Miss  Boardman  asking  her  to  undertake 
the  work  of  developing  a  nursing  reserve  for  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  American  Nurses'  Association.  To  this  end  she 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  by  the 
surgeon-general,  and  later  she  volunteered  her  services  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Red  Cross  Department  of  Nursing.  In 
this  capacity  she  established  the  affiliation  between  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  complete  registration  of  all 
the  nurses  in  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  became  the 
nursing  reserve  for  the  army.  When  we  entered  the  war, 


there  were  8,000  nurses  enrolled  and  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. Before  May,  1917,  six  units  called  for  by  the  British 
were  on  their  way  to  serve  in  British  hospitals  in  France.  On 
the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,  there  were  over  25,000  nurses 
actually  in  service  overseas:  over  10,000  Red  Cross  nurses; 
about  10,000  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  attached  to 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force;  and  some  six  hundred  in 
service  directly  under  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  to  Miss 
Delano  and  her  associates  that  this  record  is  chiefly  due.  Late 
in  December,  1918,  after  spending  Christmas  day  with  her  old 
friends  at  the  Bellevue  Training  School,  Miss  Delano  sailed 
for  France,  to  see  the  other  end  of  the  task  at  which  she  had 
been  working  in  Washington.  She  had  visited  several  hos- 
pitals before  she  was  taken  ill,  but  could  not  finish  her  inspec- 
tion. After  several  operations  for  mastoiditis,  she  died  in  a 

hospital  at  Savenay,  on  April  15. 

• 

AGAINST  NIGHT  WORK 

THE  Bakery  and  Confectionery  'Workers'  International 
Union  of  America  has  begun  an  extensive  campaign  to 
abolish  night  work  in  the  baking  industry.  The  unions 
have  sponsored  bills  to  this  effect  in  a  number  of  state  legisla- 
tures. A  hearing  on  such  a  bill  has  been  held  lately  in  New 
York  and  was  attended  by  a  large  representation  of  the  Ger- 
man bakers  of  the  state.  The  bakers'  unions  realize  that  in 
order  to  establish  day  work  exclusively  agitation,  education 
and  hard  work  must  be  done.  Where  the  abolition  of  night 
work  cannot  be  accomplished  by  legislative  action,  the  union 
seeks  to  do  away  with  it  gradually  through  union  action  and 
by  agreements  with  the  employers.  As  is  well  known,  several 
European  countries,  notably  Norway  and  Italy,  have  forbidden 
night  work  for  some  time.  Lately  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Germany  issued  a  law  by  which  the  death  blow  was 
dealt  to  all  night  work  in  the  German  bakeries.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  English  organizations  in  the  baking 
trade  are  agitating  for  its  abolition.  The  unionized  bakers 
claim  that  a  sum  of  $25,000  or  more  has  been  collected  by  the 
employers  to  fight  legislative  prohibition  of  night  work.  But 
lately  at  an  important  conference  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bakers'  International  Union  at  Chicago,  practically  the 
whole  rank  and  file  as  well  as  all  the  leaders  proved  to  be  in 
favor  of  substituting  day  for  night  work.  It  was  decided  to 
begin  immediately  a  campaign  of  education  among  all  the 
workers  of  other  trades  and  also  to  acquaint  the  retail  bakery 
dealers  with  the  intention  and  desires  of  the  union.  The 
bakers  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the 
investigation  made  by  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Lee,  of  Columbia 
University,  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  They 
fully  agree  with  and  intend  to  compel  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  investiga- 
tion, that:  "  Night  work  is  unnatural,  unphysiological,  abnor- 
mal and  it  must  ever  remain  so.  It  should  not  be  allowed  for 
women  and  resort  to  it  by  men  can  only  be  justified  by  excep- 
tional circumstances." 


w 


MAKING  AMERICA  SOUND 

HILE  many  communities  are  either  forming  organi- 
zations to  fight  bolshevism  or,  having  the  organiza- 
tions already  in  existence,  are  planning  to  do  so,  the 
City  Club  of  Cleveland,  an  organization  of  2,500  members  of 
every  economic  faith,  has  essayed  to  meet  the  issue  otherwise. 
Through  a  committee  called  the  Forum  Extension  Committee, 
organized  about  a  year  ago  to  carry  the  war  program  to  various 
neighborhoods,  the  club  has  arranged  for  open  forums  to  be 
held  in  different  community  centers.  At  these  meetings  it  has 
one  or  two  speakers  treat  some  subject  of  special  importance  to 
the  particular  locality.  There  follows  a  period  of  thirty  to 
forty-five  minutes  of  questions  and  answers  conducted  by  the 
chairman.  The  theory  is  that  with  the  war  for  democracy 
ended,  our  democracy  begins  to  take  itself  seriously  and  to 
justify  itself  to  those  who  still  hold  or  have  acquired  some 
doubt  of  its  validity. 

The  first  meeting  on  Is  America  Sound  was  held  April  I 
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at  East  Technical  High  School,  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Cleveland — now  by  vote  having  adopted 
bolshevism.  The  large  audience  was  composed  mostly  of 
Socialists,  many  of  them  young.  Bradley  Hull,  legal  advisor 
of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society,  and  Rabbi  A.  H.  Silver, 
both  members  of  the  City  Club,  made  addresses.  Mr.  Hull 
gave  an  outline  of  our  theory  and  form  of  government  con- 
trasted with  the  autocratic  form.  Rabbi  Silver  enlarged  upon 
the  same  theme,  emphasizing  the  desirability  of  progress  and 
the  righting  of  wrongs,  but  the  futility  of  force  to  secure  them 
when  ready  means  are  at  hand  to  secure  them  peaceably  and 
by  orderly  procedure.  No  sooner  was  the  meeting  thrown 
open  to  the  audience  than  a  dozen  men  and  women  were  on 
their  feet.  "  Why,  in  the  face  of  a  statement  by  an  eminent 
historian  that  our  constitution  builders  endeavored,  through 
the  device  of  an  electoral  college  and  election  of  senators  by 
legislatures,  to  prevent  the  people  from  too  close  a  participation 
in  government,  do  you  claim  that  the  theory  of  our  constitu- 
tion is  government  by  the  people  ?  "  "  What  can  a  man  do 
when  he  is  out  of  work  and  can't  find  a  job?  "  "  Of  what 
use  is  making  laws  by  the  people's  representatives  when  the 
Supreme  Court  can  declare  them  unconstitutional,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  child  labor  law?  "  "When  the  press,  the  pulpit 
and  moving  pictures  are  all  controlled  by  capitalists,  what 
chance  is  there  for  the  workingman  to  know  the  truth  or  get 
a  hearing  for  his  wants?  "  "  Why  is  a  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion [by  some  federal  official]  being  suppressed?"  "What 
chance  is  there  for  our  representatives  being  heard,  when  if  we 
elect  a  Socialist  to  the  council,  he  is  expelled  by  the  others?  " 
These  were  some  of  the  questions.  All  of  them  were  put  earn- 
estly and  sometimes  gleefully,  as  though  anticipating  embar- 
rassment of  the  speaker  in  answering.  The  audience  left  in 
apparent  good  nature,  some  of  them  even  tarrying  to  say  that 
they  enjoyed  themselves  very  much.  Two  subsequent  meetings 
followed  the  same  general  line.  The  second  meeting  was  held 
in  a  Bohemian  district,  the  subject  being  Unemployment,  Why; 
Reform,  How?  The  third  meeting,  in  a  Polish  district,  was 
on  Why  Become  a  U.  S.  Citizen?  Other  similar  meetings 
are  planned. 

WHY   INFANTS  DIE 

THE  relation  of  parental  nativity  to  the  infant  mortality 
of  New  York  state  is  the  subject  of  a  careful  study 
of  vital  statistics  by  P.  R.  Eastman  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  (reprinted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  from  the  March  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children).  Superficially,  the 
results  of  his  comparisons  indicate  no  less  and  no  more  than 
what  we  have  already  known:  that  what's  the  matter  with 
the  poor  is  their  poverty!  The  more  ignorant  racial  groups, 
the  lowest  paid,  those  herded  most  in  congested  slums,  have  the 
largest  preventable  infant  death-rate.  These  groups  comprise 
the  Italians,  Russians,  Poles  and  Austro-Hungarians.  Other 
foreign-born  mothers,  including  British,  Irish,  German  and 
Canadian,  are  found  to  belong  in  a  class  with  native  Ameri- 
can women,  so  far  as  causes  of  infant  mortality  are  concerned. 

The  infant  mortality  from  communicable  diseases  was  almost  75 
per  cent  greater  among  children  of  foreign  mothers  than  among  the 
babies  of  native  mothers;  from  respiratory  diseases  it  was  over  100 
per  cent  greater,  and  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases  the  excess  was 
about  78  per  cent;  but  the  rate  from  prenatal  and  other  causes 
peculiar  to  early  childhood  was  higher  among  the  native  element 
by  over  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eastman's  investigations  prove  once  more  that  among 
the  foreign-born,  and  particularly  among  Italians  and  Slavs, 
the  principal  diseases  affecting  early  childhood  "  arise  from 
unfavorable  sanitary  environment,"  that  "they  are  the  domi- 
nant causes  among  the  foreign-born  population,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  poor,  illiterate,  without  knowledge  of  English 
and  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  modern  sani- 
tation, and  inhabit,  as  a  rule,  the  most  congested  districts  of 
the  large  manufacturing  centers."  He  does  not  show  or 
give  material  from  which  one  might  find  out  why  the  so- 
called  pre-natal  causes  of  infant  mortality,  premature  birth, 


congenital  debility  and  malformation  should  be  relatively 
so  much  more  prevalent  with  the  native  mothers.  Mr.  East- 
man refers  to  the  "  more  general  knowledge  of  contraceptive 
devices  and  of  artificial  methods  for  the  prevention  of  child- 
birth, together  with  the  more  common  occurrence  of  venereal 
disease  and  chronic  alcoholism  "  as  explanations,  but  leaves 
the  reader  to  wonder  why  contraceptive  devices  and  artificial 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  birth  should  have  the  alleged 
effect  upon  children  born,  or  why  venereal  disease  should 
be  more  prevalent  among  those  conforming  to  comparatively 
high  standards  of  life  than  among  the  ignorant  and  over- 
crowded "  foreigners." 

THE  GARMENT  TRADES 

A  44-HOUR  week,  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  griev- 
ances, and  protection  of  the  workers  against  unjust  dis- 
charge were  the  features  of  the  agreement  which 
recently  brought  to  an  end  the  eleven  weeks'  strike  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  in  New  York.  The  most  difficult 
matter  to  be  adjusted  was  the  question  of  review  of  discharges. 
The  demand  of  the  workers  for  the  right  of  appeal  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  discharged  was  declared  by  the  em- 
ployers to  be  nothing  less  than  a  demand  for  "  life  tenure." 
In  the  settlement  it  was  agreed  that  the  board  of  grievances, 
to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employes,  with  an  impartial  chairman,  should  have  juris- 
diction over  all  differences  that  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
shop.  In  order  to  avoid  dissatisfaction  such  as  has  arisen  in 
the  past  over  tardy  decisions  it  was  provided  that  the  board 
must  meet  at  least  twice  a  week  and  that  it  must  render  a 
decision  within  at  least  72  hours  of  the  time  of  filing  the  griev- 
ance. All  workers  who  have  been  employed  more  than  two 
weeks  in  any  shop  have  the  right  of  review  by  the  board  in 
case  of  discharge.  If  they  are  found  to  have  been  unjustly 
discharged  the  board  may  order  them  back  to  work,  with 
back  pay  for  the  time  lost,  or  it  may  fine  the  employer  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks  pay  without  reinstating  the  discharged 
worker.  In  addition  to  this,  special  protection  is  thrown 
about  officials  of  the  locals  against  being  discharged  on  account 
of  union  activity. 

Conferences  are  now  under  way  between  officials  of  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  and  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry.  Some  of  the  demands 
of  the  union  in  this  case  are  of  a  novel  character.  They  are 
asking  for  a  44-hour  week,  which  if  granted  would  merely 
bring  the  workers  in  that  industry  into  line  with  the  other 
garment  trades  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  this  the  union  is 
asking  that  wages  hereafter  be  paid  on  a  time  rather  than  a 
piece  basis.  This  if  granted  would  make  unnecessary  the  con- 
stant and  complicated  negotiations  that  have  to  be  gone 
through  with  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  style,  in  order 
to  determine  the  piece  price  for  every  separate  operation.  It 
would  have  an  effect  also  in  standardizing  wages  throughout 
the  industry.  At  the  present  time  there  are  2,400  shops  in 
Greater  New  York,  with  a  "  price  committee  "  in  every  shop. 
Some  committees  are  better  bargainers  than  others,  and  con- 
sequently wage  standards  have  varied  considerably. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  hazards  of  a  seasonal  industry 
the  union  is  asking  for  a  guarantee  of  forty  weeks'  work  in 
every  year.  Such  a  guarantee,  the  workers  contend,  would 
result  logically  in  a  lengthening  of  the  season,  without  in- 
jury to  anyone  after  a  reasonable  period  of  readjustment. 
The  jobbers  and  dealers  would  simply  find  it  necessary,  the 
union  believes,  to  distribute  their  orders  over  a  longer  period. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  union  is  their  inability  to  control 
the  situation  in  the  small  shops,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  city.  Another  of  the  demands,  therefore,  is  that  no  shop 
shall  be  established  or  continue  in  business  where  fewer  than 
fourteen  workers  are  employed.  If  this  rule  goes  into  effect 
it  will  drive  many  of  the  small  manufacturers  out  of  business 
and  thus  strengthen  the  larger  manufacturers,  with  whom  the 
union  has  always  found  it  more  profitable  to  deal.  At  the 
same  time,  by  turning  more  business  in  their  direction,  it  is 
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contended  that  the  remaining  manufacturers  will  not  have 
too  great  difficulty  in  guaranteeing  forty  weeks  of  work.  An- 
other interesting  feature  is  the  demand  by  the  union  that 
when  an  agreement  is  reached  the  employers  shall  each  de- 
posit with  the  union  the  equivalent  of  one  week's  wages  for 
every  employe  in  his  shop,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  violation 
of  the  agreement. 

INDIANA'S  SOCIAL  LEGISLATOIN 

WITH  some  twenty-five  new  laws  including  amend- 
ments to  existing  statutes,  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  1919,  social  work  in  Indiana  is  in  position  to  take 
a  long  step  forward.  While  the  legislature  failed  to  pass  sev- 
eral important  bills,  on  the  whole  it  did  much  that  is  highly 
encouraging  to  social  workers.  Of  special  interest  are  the  new- 
enactments  concerning  mental  defectives.  A  new  institution 
for  the  feebleminded  is  to  be  built  on  a  tract  of  land  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  acres  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
A  law  was  passed  which  provides  for  court  commitment  of 
children  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  Fort  Wayne,  supplementing  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provides  for  admission  on  application  of  parents 
or  guardians.  There  is  a  new  law  authorizing  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  to  receive  voluntary  patients,  conduct  free 
mental  clinics  in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  employ  field 
workers  and  visiting  nurses.  The  Central  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, located  in  Indianapolis,  is  given  an  appropriation  of  $350,- 
ooo  for  a  colony  farm,  and  a  special  fund  of  $400,000  placed  in 
the  governor's  hands  will  make  possible  a  further  extension  of 
the  colony  system.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  appro- 
priated for  cottages  for  women  at  the  Village  for  Epileptics. 
Heretofore  this  institution  has  not  been  able  to  admit  women. 
There  are  funds,  also,  for  additional  cottages  for  men.  Alto- 
gether, the  seven  state  institutions  for  the  insane,  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic  receive  more  than  $1,000,000  for  new 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements.  The  appropriation 
act  provides  for  the  erection  of  industrial  buildings  at  four  of 
these  seven  institutions,  in  line  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Indiana  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives  regarding  occupa- 
tional therapy. 

As  usual,  most  of  the  new  laws  have  to  do  with  children. 
One  of  the  most  important  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  on  child  welfare  and  social  insurance,  which  is  to 
report  to  the  governor  prior  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
with  drafts  of  bills  covering  such  legislation  as  is  deemed  nec- 
essary. The  amendment  to  the  board  of  children's  guardians 
law  makes  clear  the  interpretation  heretofore  given  by  some 
courts,  that  children  who  have  been  legally  made  wards  of  the 
board  of  children's  guardians  may  be  boarded  in  the  homes  of 
their  own  mothers,  provided  they  are  fit  places  for  them,  at  not 
to  exceed  the  legal  per  diem,  which  is  sixty  cents  for  children 
under  five  years  of  age  and  fifty  cents  for  children  over  that 
age.  Boys  may  be  made  wards  up  to  sixteen  years  and  girls  up 
to  seventeen  years.  The  board  of  children's  guardians  law 
authorizes  the  employment  of  such  agents  as  are  needed  so 
that  the  important  matter  of  supervision  is  taken  care  of  and 
the  county  council  is  required  to  make  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  board  of  children's  guardians.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  counties  one 
person  acts  as  juvenile  probation  court  officer  and  also  as  agent 
of  the  board  of  children's  guardians.  The  combined  salary  is 
sufficient  to  employ  a  trained  worker.  In  fact  the  law  fixes  no 
limit  to  the  salary  that  may  be  paid  the  agent  of  the  board  of 
children's  guardians.  Probation  officers  under  this  year's 
amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  law  are  allowed  $3  per  day 
and  expenses  in  counties  under  25,000  population  and  $4  per 
day  and  expenses  in  counties  from  25,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion. Other  new  laws  relating  to  children  transfer  the  duties 
of  the  juvenile  court  in  Vanderburg  county  from  the  circuit 
to  the  newly  created  probate  court;  provide  increased  funds 
for  school  health  purposes  in  Indianapolis;  change  the  mini- 
mum age  for  commitment  to  the  Indiana  Boys'  School,  now  8 
years,  to  10  years;  extend  the  privileges  of  the  Soldiers'  and 


Sailors'  Orphans  Home  to  the  orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  war  with  Germany. 

The  appropriation  act  provides  funds  for  four  new  divisions 
in  the  state  Board  of  Health :  child  hygiene,  tuberculosis,  ven- 
ereal diseases  and  rural  hygiene.  This  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  social  work  throughout  the  state.  The  desire 
to  honor  returned  soldiers  is  leading  to  the  establisment  of 
community  houses  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  memorial  hospi- 
tals in  others.  Enabling  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature. 
A  department  of  community  v/elfare  was  established  as  a  mu- 
nicipal office  for  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  with  authority  to 
apply  any  gift  or  bequest  "  to  any  enterprise  which  may  involve 
the  health,  education,  safety,  pleasure,  comfort,  welfare  or  con- 
venience of  or  other  benefit  to  its  citizens."  Another  law  which 
affects  Indianapolis  only,  empowers  the  city  to  employ  police- 
women. This  had  already  been  done  without  a  specific  law. 

On  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  one  of  the  new  laws  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  building  of  county  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals by  providing  additional  funds;  another  authorizes  a  one- 
cent  tax  levy  for  a  tuberculosis  fund  for  the  city  of  Indianapo- 
lis ;  another  changes  the  name  of  the  state  tuberculosis  hospital 
to  the  state  sanatorium  and  provides  for  changes  in  its  conduct 
and  management.  There  is  also  the  new  tuberculosis  division 
in  the  state  Board  of  Health,  previously  mentioned.  There 
are  two  new  laws  relating  to  prisons.  One  requires  that  sen- 
tences for  misdemeanors  of  more  than  thirty  days  shall  be 
served  at  the  Indiana  State  Farm.  Heretofore  the  limit  has 
been  sixty  days.  The  other  is  a  clause  in  the  new  highway 
commission  law  providing  for  the  manufacture  of  road  ma- 
terial by  inmates  of  penal  institutions. 

While  the  legislature  failed  to  pass  a  bill  designed  to  im- 
prove the  child  labor  situation  in  Indiana,  it  amended  the  voca- 
tional education  law  to  conform  to  the  federal  law  and  it  pro- 
vided for  a  juvenile  section  in  the  newly  created  state  Employ- 
ment Commission,  which  has  a  long  list  of  duties  intended  to 
better  conditions  among  employed  children.  The  other  sec- 
tions of  this  commission  are  for  men,  women,  farm  labor  and 
soldiers  and  sailors,  respectively.  There  are  several  laws  of 
special  interest  to  workmen  having  to  do  with  greater  protec- 
tion in  dangerous  employments.  The  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  is  also  improved  and  strengthened.  The  Board  of 
State  Charities  is  given  a  slightly  increased  appropriation  for 
its  work  among  dependent  and  neglected  children,  child-caring 
agencies  and  maternity  hospitals.  There  is  an  amendment  to 
the  license  law  which  provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  if  it  revokes  the  license  of  a 
child-caring  agency  or  maternity  hospital. 

NEW  YORK'S  LEGISLATION 

THE  New  York  legislature  adjourned  April  19  after  a 
bitter  fight  between  the  Democratic  governor,  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  and  the  Republfcan  majority.  Governor  Smith 
got  through  practically  none  of  his  legislation  and  his  promis- 
ing Reconstruction  Commission  for  which  the  legislature  re- 
fused to  make  an  appropriation  is  to  be  financed  by  privately 
contributed  funds.  There  was  an  additional  fight  between 
two  factions  of  the  Republican  party  over  the  so-called 
"  social  welfare  measures,"  chief  of  which  was  the  health 
insurance  bill.  These  measures  embodied  in  six  bills  comprise 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Con- 
ference [see  the  SURVEY  for  March  15].  In  addition  to 
health  insurance,  the  bills  provided  for  a  legal  minimum  wage 
and  eight-hour  day  for  women  in  factories  and  stores;  a  fifty- 
four-hour  week  for  office  workers,  elevator  operators  and 
transportation  employes.  Only  two  of  these  passed  both 
houses — the  bills  applying  to  the  women  elevator  operators 
and  transportation  employes  the  nine-hour  day,  the  fifty-four- 
hour  week  and  the  prohibition  of  work  between  10  P.M.  and 
7  A.M.  All  of  the  bills  went  through  the  Senate  excepting 
the  one  establishing  the  fifty-four-hour  week  for  women  in 
offices.  In  the  Assembly  they  were  killed  by  the  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  Speaker  Sweet,  the  Republican  leader,  who 
branded  them  as  "  Bolshevik "  legislation.  Appropriations 
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for  new  construction  for  state  institutions  for  the  insane, 
feebleminded  and  epileptic  amount  to  $3,776,953,  not  includ- 
ing an  item  of  $600,000  for  immediate  work  on  the  Creed- 
more  Hospital,  which  was  voted  by  the  legislature,  but  vetoed 
by  the  governor  on  the  advice  of  the  state  architect.  At  the 
last  moment  the  bill  for  reinstating  Mrs.  Dunphy,  who  was 
dismissed  on  charges  under  the  last  administration  from  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  School  for  Feebleminded 
on  Randalls  Island,  was  passed,  and  this  bill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  Friends  of  the  soldiers  returning  from 
the  European  war  are  much  gratified  that  Governor  Smith 
has  vetoed  the  bill  to  admit  them  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Bath.  Increases  voted  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York 
city  are  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  The  total  state  budget  is 
$100,000,000,  almost  half  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
met  by  an  income  tax  which  was  put  forward  chiefly  as  an 
offset  to  the  great  loss  in  excise  taxes  which  will  follow  pro- 
hibition. 

SOLDIERS'    COUNCILS 

DISCHARGED  soldiers  and  sailors  in  a  number  of  cities 
have  formed  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
aid,  getting  jobs  and  protecting  themselves  from  ex- 
ploitation. They  work  in  cooperation  with  organized  labor. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Council  of  Seattle  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  established.  It  provides  relief  for  needy  ser- 
vice men  and  aids  them  in  securing  employment  under  union 
pay  and  union  conditions.  Tacoma  has  a  council  patterned 
after  that  of  Seattle  which  already  has  more  than  a  thousand 
members.  It  has  opened  a  lodging  house  where  the  men  can 
get  beds  and  meals  free  while  they  are  looking  for  a  job. 

In  Detroit  the  alliance  between  the  War  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed  un- 
der somewhat  dramatic  circumstances,  according  to  the  Seattle 
Union  Record.  These  soldiers  had  asked  various  organizations 
of  the  city  for  a  room  in  which  they  might  hold  meetings  to 
discuss  their  common  affairs  and  to  aid  one  another  in  find- 
ing suitable  jobs.  Everywhere,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  the  Army  and  Navy  League,  and  at  various  other  places, 
they  met  with  rebuffs  until  finally  they  marched — fifty  strong 
— into  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  They  were 
greeted  with  cheers,  and  when  their  leader,  a  lieutenant,  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  their  organization  one  of  the  locals 
immediately  donated  its  hall  as  a  meeting-place.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  worked  out  for  close  cooperation  with  or- 
ganized labor  for  getting  in  touch  with  and  assisting  re- 
turning soldiers. 

Protective  associations  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  have 
recently  been  formed  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
The  Chicago  council  has  the  help  of  the  labor  party.  It  has 
put  forth  a  statement  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

With  only  one-third  of  the  armed  forces  demobilized,  amounting 
1,500,000  in  a  population  of  110,000,000,  in  the  richest  country  in 
world,  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  find  themselves  without 
he  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Many  other  thousands  who 
ave  obtained  employment  are  receiving  wages  less  than  were  paid 
efore  the  war.  Other  thousands  are  receiving  wages  below  the 
ost  of  a  living. 

who  entered  the  service  of  our  country  are  young  men.  Few 
us  had  given  thought  to  political  and  industrial  conditions  before 
ie  entered  the  service.  Now  we  must  think  about  these  issues. 
Ve  find  certain  men  in  control  of  political  and  industrial  institu- 
ons  who  do  not  seem  able  to  conduct  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that 
ble-bodied  and  efficient  young  Americans  can  make  a  living. 

They  demand  the  8-hour  day  and  the  44-hour  week  and 
wages  high   enough  to  provide  all  workers  and   their  de- 
endents  with  a  living  as  good  as  modern  science  and  inven- 
tion can  design."     The  Pittsburgh  Protective  Union  makes 
lilar  demands,  and  states: 

We  refuse  to   act  as  strikebreakers  or  to  be  used   to   lower  the 
andard  of  wages.  ...    If  privately-owned  industry  fails  to  give  us 
ork  we  then  demand  that  governmental   action  in  our  behalf  be 
aken. 

The  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Marines'  Protective  Association 


of  New  York  has  declared  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
a  member  act  as  a  "  scab."  With  the  endorsement  of  the 
central  labor  bodies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  United 
Hebrew  Trades  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
association  held  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  on  Monday 
evening  of  this  week,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  country  the  need  for  con- 
structive labor  legislation. 

AN   INDUSTRIAL  PROGRAM 

THE   United    States   Chamber  of   Commerce   has   sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  of  its  membership  a  state- 
ment   of    principles    of    industrial    relations,    prepared 
"  with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  basis  on  which  American  indus- 
try can  build  a  national  labor  program."    The  principles  are 
given  as  follows: 

1.  Industrial  enterprise,  as  a  source  of  livelihood  for  both  em- 
ployer and  employe  should  be  so  conducted  that  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  situation  of  all  persons  dependent  upon  it. 

2.  The  public  interest  requires  adjustment  of  industrial  relations 
by  peaceful  methods. 

3.  Regularity  and  continuity  of  employment  should  be  sought  to 
the   fullest  extent   possible    and   constitute   a   responsibility   resting 
alike  upon  employers,  wage-earners,  and  the  public. 

4.  The  right  of  workers  to  organize  is  as  clearly  recognized  as 
that  of  any  other  element  or  part  of  the  community. 

5.  Industrial    harmony   and   prosperity  will    be   most   effectually 
promoted  by  adequate  representation  of  the  parties  interested. 

6.  Whenever  agreements  are  made  with  respect  to  industrial  re- 
lations they  should  be  faithfully  observed. 

7.  Such  agreements  should  contain  provision  for  prompt  and  final 
interpretation  in  the  event  of  controversy  regarding  meaning  or  ap- 
plication. 

8.  Wages  should  be   adjusted   with  the  due  regard  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wage   and  to  the  right  of  every  man  to  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  at  fair  wages,  to  reasonable  hours  of 
work  and  working  conditions,  to  a  decent  home,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  proper  social  conditions. 

9.  Fixing  of  a  basic  day  as  a  device  for  increasing  compensation 
is  a  subterfuge  that  should  be  condemned. 

10.  Efficient  production   in   conjunction   with   adequate  wages  is 
essential  to  successful  industry. 

11.  Consideration  of  reduction  in  wages  should  not  be  reached 
until  possibility  of  reduction  of  costs  in  all  other  directions  has  been 
exhausted. 

12.  Administration    of    employment    and    management    of    labor 
should  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  and  important  function  of  manage- 
ment and  accorded  its  proper  responsibility  in  administrative  organ- 
ization. 

13.  A  system  of  national  employment  offices,  with  due  provision 
for  cooperation  with  existing  state   and  municipal  systems,  can  be 
made,  under  efficient  management  and  if  conducted  with  due  regard 
to  the  equal  interetss  of  employer  and  employes  in  its  proper  admin- 
istration,  a  most  helpful   agency,  but  only  if  all   appointments  are 
made  strictly  subject  to  the  civil  service  law  and  rules. 

Members  of  the  special  committee  recommending  these  prin- 
ciples are  Henry  P.  Kendall,  of  the  Plimpton  Press,  Boston; 
Henry  Bruere,  vice-president  of  the  American  Metal  Com- 
pany, formerly  chamberlain  of  New  York  city;  Joseph  H. 
Defrees,  lawyer,  Chicago;  William  Butterworth,  manufac- 
turer, Moline,  111.;  John  W.  O'Leary,  manufacturer,  Chi- 
cago; and  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  banker,  Chicago. 

At  its  seventh  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  April 
28  to  May  I,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  discuss  and 
take  action  on  the  subjects  of  disposition  and  operation  of  the 
country's  railroads  and  merchant  marine;  proposed  revision  of 
anti-trust  legislation;  the  future  of  public  utilities;  interna- 
tional commercial  arbitration,  etc.  Among  those  who  will 
address  the  meeting  are  Carter  Glass,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury; William  C.  Redfield,  secretary  of  commerce;  Edward 
N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board ;  and  Walker  D. 
Hines,  director-general  of  railroads. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

— A  Department  of  Practice 


THE    INDUSTRIAL    COUNCIL 
UNDER    WAY 

THREE  hundred  employment  man- 
agers, constituting  most  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Chicago  Council  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employment 
Managers,  met  on  March  31  to  hear  Mr. 
A.  S.  Young,  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  describe  its  recently  or- 
ganized "  Industrial  Council  "  [See  the 
Survey  for  April  12,  p.  74]. 

Compared  with  other  plans  for  similar 
councils,  this  one  is  claimed  to  be  more 
courageously  confident  of  the  good  will 
and  rightmindedness  of  the  employes  in 
submitting  to  them  policies  regarding 
wages  and  hours.  Throughout  the  plan 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  are  en- 
trusted to  the  joint  representative  coun- 
cil, on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  while  the  execu- 
tive function  is  left  with  the  manage- 
ment. To  give  every  chance  for  free 
agreement  within  the  works  council,  a 
majority  of  employes'  representatives  is 
necessary  to  carry  a  decision  on  policies. 
Only  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  is  arbi- 
tration to  be  resorted  to.  This  last  resort 
is  made  less  likely  by  provisions  for  the 
recall  of  employes'  representatives  who 
do  not  satisfy  their  constituents,  and  the 
holding  of  general  councils  when  occa- 
sion requires.  Amendments  to  the  plan 
may  be  voted,  but  cannot  be  decided  by 
arbitration.  The  plan  may  also  be  ter- 
minated after  due  notice  by  either  party. 
While  there  is  no  discrimination  against 
membership  in  labor  unions,  Mr.  Young 
said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  sincere  re- 
gret if  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployes could  not  get  together  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  interposition  of 
third  parties  in  the  conduct  of  their  mu- 
tual interests.  He  further  suggested  that 
if  industrial  unionism  made  plant  units 
possible,  so  that  managements  could  deal 
directly  with  their  own  employes,  this 
unionism  would  obviate  the  occasion  for 
outside  interference,  as  had  been  demon- 
strated in  Canada. 

The  aim  of  the  industrial  council  is 
far  less  the  harmonious  settlement  of  con- 
troversies than  the  promotion  of  frank 
and  full  fellowship  like  that  of  a  big 
family,  issuing  in  constructive  policies 
toward  such  ends  as  satisfactorily  agree- 
ing upon  hours  and  wages,  assuring 
safety,  establishing  physical  examinations 
and  re-examinations  on  the  fairest  basis 
and  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  em- 
ployment or  other  statistics  of  mutual 
concern. 

During  these  few  initial  weeks  the 
plan  has  given  promise  of  successful  oper- 
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ation  in  meeting  several  tests  whereby  it 
seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
confidence  of  both  parties.  Employes  of 
all  ages  are  represented  in  their  member- 
ship in  the  councils.  Of  106  of  their 
chosen  representatives,  23  were  found  to 
be  between  21  and  30  years  of  age;  36 
between  31  and  40;  34  between  41  and 
50,  and  13  between  51  and  60.  Periods 
of  employment  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany were  thus  represented  in  the  coun- 
cils :  36  members  had  served  from  one  to 
five  years,  29  from  six  to  ten  years,  32 
from  eleven  to  twenty  years,  8  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years,  and  i  had 
been  in  continuous  service  forty  years.  As 
to  racial  representation,  74  were  born  in 
America,  u  in  Germany,  3  each  in 
Poland,  Austria,  England  and  Ireland,  I 
each  in  Norway,  Italy,  Canada  and  Scot- 
land, 2  in  Holland. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
publish  the  plan  and  the  ballots  only  in 
the  English  language.  To  this  error  in 
judgment  its  rejection  in  the  Chicago 
plants  may  have  been  due,  because  it  may 
not  have  been  fully  understood  at  first 
by  the  foreign-speaking  employes.  While 
English  was  used  as  an  incentive  to  ac- 
quire and  use  the  language  of  the  land, 
yet  it  has  since  been  decided  to  publish 
both  the  plan  and  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  councils  in  Italian,  Pol- 
ish, Lithuanian  and  Croatian  as  well  as 
in  English. 

Out  of  64  recommendations  thus  far 
made  by  the  council  6  dealt  with  wages,  2 
with  piece-work,  6  with  safety  measures, 
6  with  lighting,  6  with  repairs,  6  with 
sanitation,  6  with  equipment,  i  with 
hours,  7  with  transportation,  i  with  rec- 
reation, 3  with  health,  i  each  with  de- 
partment management,  holidays,  bene- 
fits, employment,  charity  and  vacations. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  were  with- 
drawn and  others  were  voted  down  as 
soon  as  the  matters  at  issue  were  fully  ex- 
plained and  understood.  In  two  instances 
where  injuries  had  been  suffered  the  fore- 
men responsible  were  discharged.  So 
safeguarded  was  the  plan  from  interfer- 
ence and  abuse  by  those  having  the  power 
to  employ  or  discharge  that  no  one  having 
this  authority  is  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
council.  Before  the  plan  was  submitted 
to  all  the  employes  some  of  their  repre- 
sentatives who  had  been  longest  in  the 
service  of  the  company  were  called  into 
conference  over  it,  and  superintendents 
were  also  consulted  somewhat  in  advance, 
but  foremen  were  notified  only  two  days 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  dignify  the  council  and  its 


procedure  by  providing  proper  office 
space,  private  consulting  rooms  and 
ample  time  at  convenient  hours  for  the 
meetings  and  elections.  G.  T. 

HOUSING  WORKERS  IN  A 

POWDER  PLANT 
*«T  F   you   give    the   men    but   half    a 

*•  chance  they  will  work  out  their 
own  salvation."  This  remark  was  made 
by  W.  J.  Auchterlonie,  camp  manager, 
when  I  visited  the  big  plant  ef  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Company  at  Dover,  N.  J., 
and  is  the  result  of  his  experience  with 
the  employes  who  are  housed  in  the 
company  barracks.  The  "  chance " 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  com- 
pany here  consists  first  in  good  physical 
surroundings.  The  camp  was  composed 
of  24  buildings  and  accommodated  about 
i  ,500  workers.  The  barracks  were  open 
dormitories,  steam  heated  and  electric 
lighted,  with  hot  and  cold  showers, 
toilets  and  a  septic  tank  system  of  sewer 
disposal.  Lodging  there  cost  $i  a 
week.  In  the  "  bachelors'  quarters  "  a 
separate  room  could  be  had  for  $2  a  week 
when  occupied  by  one  person,  or  for 
$1.50  each  when  two  were  in  the  room, 
or  for  50  cents  each  when  the  room  was 
shared  by  four.  Each  of  the  dormitories 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  assign- 
ment bore  the  name  of  some  well-known 
hotel,  as  McAlpin,  Pennsylvania  or 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  was  in  charge  of 
a  janitor.  A  splendidly  equipped,  elec- 
tric-lighted and  clean  restaurant  fur- 
nished meals  at  reasonable  rates.  A 
well-built  clubhouse  under  the  direction 
of  the  welfare  manager  was  equipped 
with  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  a 
library  and  reading  and  writing  room 
and  an  auditorium  with  a  victrola  and 
a  piano  and  moving  picture  equipment. 
Lectures  on  health  subjects,  travel,  ac- 
cident prevention,  etc.,  were  held  there, 
as  well  as  athletic  contests  and  games 
of  chess  and  cards.  Something  was  go- 
ing on  every  evening,  and  there  was 
always  a  good  attendance.  There  were 
barbers,'  tailors,'  shoemakers'  and  other 
shops  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
ers, and  there  were  even  two  "  cool- 
ers "  where  men  who  came  in  drunk 
were  placed  so  that  they  should  not  dis- 
turb sleepers  in  the  barracks.  Discipline 
was  controlled  within  the  barracks  by 
committees  elected  by  the  tenants.  The 
general  atmosphere  of  the  camp  was 
open  and  cordial,  and  the  workers  co- 
operated in  carrying  on  camp  activities. 

In     contrast     to     this     "  American " 
camp  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  the 
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DRAWN  FROM  A  PHOTO- 
GRAPH     BY      ABBEY      E. 
UNBERWOOD 


HERCULES   POWDER- 
GIRLS  ON  THE  VERANDA 
OF    THEIR    COTTAGE 


"  foreign "  camp  which  housed  about 
three  hundred  Italians,  Russians,  Slov- 
aks and  Spaniards.  It  was  a  temporary 
affair  intended  to  last  until  the  company 
could  build  an  addition  to  the  American 
camp,  but  during  the  war  the  housing 
never  caught  up  with  the  demand  for 
rooms.  Each  nationality  was  lodged  in 
a  separate  frame  building  divided  into 
rooms  which  were  crowded  with  double- 
deck  iron  beds  with  dirty  mattresses  and 
without  pillow-cases  or  sheets,  heated  by 
stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  With- 
in these  barracks  the  foreigners  lived, 
slept,  cooked  and  ate.  The  water  sup- 
ply was  outside  and  the  toilet  facilities 
were  privies  which  were  kept  clean  by 
the  camp  janitor.  For  these  accommo- 
dations each  man  was  charged  37V2 
cents  a  week. 

Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
extra  room  became  available  in  the 
American  camp  and  the  foreigners  were 
moved  over  there.  Concerning  the 
change  Mr.  Auchterlonie  made  the 
following  report: 

The  Spaniards,  Portugese  and  Italians  be- 
ing accustomed  to  roommates  six  in  a  rorm 
at  37J/2  cents  per  week,  preferred  to  go  into 
rooms  accommodating  4  in  a  room  at  50  cents 
per  week.  The  Russians,  after  looking  the 


camp  over,  expressed  pleasure  at  the  housing 
accommodations  and  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body some  of  them  selected  rooms  in  the 
bachelor  quarters  at  $1.50  per  week  each,  two 
in  a  room.  When  they  took  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  cost  between  their  for- 
mer accommodations  and  these,  together  with 
the  additional  advantages  they  were  getting, 
they  decided  they  would  be  ahead  of  the 
game.  This  exploded  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  "  they  want  the  cheapest." 

After  the  distribution  of  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  blankets,  towels,  soap,  etc.,  the  men 
were  assigned  to  their  rooms  and  shown 
the  proper  way  to  make  up  a  bed,  one  bed 
being  made  up  by  an  attendant,  the  others 
copying.  Their  attention  was  called  to  the 
two  kinds  of  soap,  one  for  toilet,  the  other 
for  laundry  purposes.  When  the  beds  were 
made  up  and  the  tables  and  chairs  arranged 
the  men  were  shown  the  wash  room  where 
wash  bowls,  shower  baths  and  tubs  with  hot 
and  cold  water  are  provided  and  inside  of 
ten  minutes  every  man  was  taking  a  bath 
and  this  without  any  suggestion  from  the  at- 
tendant. 

The  stove  for  cooking  meals  was  moved 
over  from  the  foreign  camp;  then  the  men 
got  their  first  shock  and  they  took  it  grace- 
fully. When  they  went  to  get  their  food 
supplies  they  had  to  ask  for  them  in  English. 
The  attempts  were  very  funny  the  first  day 
or  two,  but  after  that  they  grew  more  con- 
fident and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
and  the  first  real  step  towards  American- 
izing was  accomplished. 

The  first  night  in  the  camp,  on  account  of 


the  moving  and  getting  settled  before  the 
religious  service  and  picture  show  in  the 
evening  at  the  club,  they  had  no  time  to 
prepare  their  supper  and  they  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  mess  hall.  Afterwards  they  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  meal  as 
to  quality,  quantity  and  price.  This  ex- 
ploded another  prevailing  opinion,  viz.,  that 
the  foreigner  will  not  eat  food  cooked  in 
American  style.  After  supper  all  washed 
up,  shaved  and  combed  their  hair  and  at- 
tended the  service  in  the  clubhouse. 

Next  morning  only  a  few  of  them  came 
into  the  mess  hall  for  breakfast  and  this 
was  explained  as  follows:  "We  cannot  eat 
meat  three  times  a  day."  The  Spaniards 
and  Italians  wanted  their  cocoa  for  break- 
fast instead  of  coffee.  The  Russians  wanted 
their  tea.  In  other  words,  the  American 
breakfast  was  too  heavy. 

All  of  the  men  joined  the  club  and  mixed 
with  the  other  men,  played  pool  and  bowled 
and  some  tried  to  read  the  newspapers.  In  a 
few  days  a  very  noticeable  change  took  place 
in  their  personal  appearance  so  that  at  the 
following  Sunday  service  one  week  later, 
white  collars  and  neckties,  previously  un- 
known to  them,  appeared  on  many;  and 
they  had  on  their  coats. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  ses- 
sion of  the  works  committee  at  the  plant, 
which  consists  of  delegates  elected  by 
and  representing  the  employes  in  differ- 
ent departments,  and  which  is  the  latest 
development  in  the  plan  introduced  by 
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H.  F.  J.  Porter,  the 
company's  consulting 
engineer,  for  giving 
the  employes  a  voice  in 
determining  working 
conditions.  Under  the 
efficient  chairmanship 
of  one  of  the  delegates 
a  number  of  matters 
were  discussed  and 
promptly  disposed  of. 
There  were  reports  of 
various  sanitary  short- 
comings, among  them 
the  delay  in  completing 
a  needed  "  change 
house,"  and  the  lack  of 
paper  towels,  and  soap 
in  change  houses.  A 
delegate  complained 
that  the  clothing  used 
by  workers  in  the  acid 
plants  was  easily  de- 
stroyed, and  questioned 
the  fairness  of  the  man 
who  decided  whether 
the  company  should 
ask  half  or  full  price 
for  new  suits.  An- 
other representative  in- 
sisted that  the  commit- 
tee make  an  attempt  to 
stop  gambling  in  the 
camp,  saying  that  card 
sharpers  from  New 
York  were  victimizing 
the  workers.  An  im- 
provement in  the  sug- 
gestion system  was  dis- 
cussed, some  of  the 
delegates  complaining 
that  too  much  time  was 
consumed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  con- 
structive suggestions 
to  the  central  office  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
approval.  Questions 
as  to  wages  and  bonus- 
es did  not  happen  to 
arise  the  day  I  was 
there. 

The  works  commit- 
tee is  supplemented  by 
a  "  betterment  commit- 
tee "  consisting  of  the 
managers  of  employ- 
ment, housing,  commis- 
sionary  and  recreation, 
the  physician,  the  safety 
engineer  and  several 
higher  employes  of  the  company.  This 
committee  holds  a  joint  meeting  every 
two  weeks  with  representatives  from 
the  works  committee,  for  the  final  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

Throughout  the  plant  there  was  evi- 
dence of  a  concern  for  the  human  element 
in  production,  in  the  excellent  sanitary 
conditions,  the  efficient  medical  service, 
and  progressive  employment  policies. 

G.  M.  P. 


AGENCIES 

Training  Required 

Training:  Provided 

Suggestions    In    Re- 
gard to  Training 

Use  of  Untrained 
Volunteers 

1 

Illinois  Society 
for 
Mental 
Hygiene 

No  previous  training. 

Close  supervision,  work- 
ing through  all  parts  of 
work  done  by  organiza- 
tion. 

School  of  Civics  Course. 

Might  do  clerical  work. 

2 
Legal 
Aid 
Society 

No  previous  training. 

Close  supervision  and 
individual  instruction. 

Should  be  taught  cities' 
resources  and  work  of 
agencies.  School  of  Civ- 
ics good  but  not  neces- 
sary. 

3 
Illinois 
Children's 
Home  and 
Aid  Society 

No  previous  training. 

Six  weeks  learning  un- 
der paid  worker,  and 
reading  required. 

School  of  Civics  or  sim- 
ilar course  or  definite 
course  in  organization. 

Useless,  except  occasion- 
ally for  special  clerical 
or  escort  work. 

4 
Infant 
Welfare 
Society 

No  previous  training. 

Taught  to  weigh  babies. 
Classes  to  instruct  about 
organization. 

No  general  training  nec- 
essary because  work 
done  by  volunteers  spe- 
cialized. No  work  done 
with  families. 

5 
Jewish 
Aid 

Society 

No  previous  training. 

Supervision  in  office  and 
field.  Reading  suggested. 

School  of  Civics  Course. 
Requiring  this  might 
lose  valuable  people. 

Cannot  be  used  unless 
willing  to  take  training 
offeree!  in  organization. 

6 
Bureau  of 
Personal 
Service 

No  previous  training. 
Training    given    in    or- 
ganizatibn    usually    re- 
quired. 

Work  progressively  in 
file  room.  Central  Bu- 
reau of  Registration, 
Applicant's  Room,  In- 
terviewing Room  and  in 
field  with  paid  worker. 

School  of  Civics  Course 
helps  but  is  not  suffi- 
cient, as  work  is  highly 
specialized  and  technical. 

1 
Visiting 
Nurse 
Associations 

Under  superintendent. 

School  of  Civics  Course 
with  training  in  office 
routine  added. 

8 
Bnreaa  for 
Vocational 
Guidance 

No  previous  training  re- 
quired. 

Work  under  careful  su- 
pervision and  learn  all 
phases  of  work. 

Courses  at  School  of 
Civics.  It  is  important 
to  have  field  work  done 
concurrently. 

Will  take  untrained  vol- 
unteers and  try  them  out, 
giving  training. 

0 
EH  Bates 
House 

No  previous  training. 
Training  given  in  organ- 
ization required. 

Supervision  and  classes, 
and  help  in  making  pro- 
grams for  work. 

School  of  Civics  is  good, 
but  many  volunteers  of 
value  will  not  take  it. 

Cannot  be  used  unless 
willing  to  take  training 
offered  in  organization. 

10 
Red  Cross 
Chicago 
Chapter 
Home  Service 

School  of  Civics  (Chap- 
ter Course). 

Supervision  by  trained 
workers. 

Office  work.     Some  inter- 
viewing.    Some  receiving 
in  outer  office.     Entirely 
inexperienced,     clerical 
work  only. 

11 
Children's 
Memorial 
Hospital 

No  requirement. 

None  except  that  given 
in  committees. 

Any  course  offered 
should  be  balanced  and 
not  too  academic. 

12 
Chicago 

Commons 

No  requirement. 

Supervision. 

School  of  Civics  Course. 

Sewing  classes  and 
library  hour. 

13 
Central 
Free 
Dispensary 

No  requirement. 

Supervision.  Attendance 
at  class  for  paid  work- 
ers. 

School  of  Civics  Course. 
Special  Medical  Course 
at  School  of  Civics. 

Clerical  work  but  no  fil- 
ing. 

14 
Cook 

County 
Hospital 

No  requirement.. 

Supervision  learning  all 
parts  of  work. 

School  of  Civics.  Act- 
ing as  clerks  in  wards. 

Escort  work,  clerical 
work,  telephone  and  spe- 
cial visits. 

IK 

Juvenile 
Protective 
Association 

No  previous  training. 

Supervision,     attendance 
at     officers'       meetings. 
Reading       organizations, 
literature. 

School  of  Civics  Course 
in  Protective  work. 

Depends  upon  individual 
qualifications. 

16 
United 
Charities 

Volunteers     doing;    case 
work  School  of  Civics  or 
similar   course.      Volun- 
teers   doing    specialized 
work,  no  previous  train- 
ing. 

Supervision,  case  confer- 
ences, reading  lists. 

School  of  Civics.  This 
is  very  important. 

Clerical  work  and  other 
special  work. 

Practice  and  experience  of  sixteen  social  agencies  of  Chicago  in  regard  to  volunteer  service 


VOLUNTEER    SOCIAL    WORK 
IN    CHICAGO 

IN  the  summer  of  1917  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Council  of  Defense  opened  a  central  bu- 
reau for  the  enrollment  and  placement 
of  volunteers  for  pre-war  and  war-time 
social  agencies.  A  little  later  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bureau  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Committee  on  Volun- 
teer Service  of  the  Chicago  Council  of 


Social  Agencies,  and  this  joint  commit- 
tee has  been  giving  consideration  to  the 
questions  connected  with  the  use  of  vol- 
unteers in  social  work.  The  tabulation 
which  is  reproduced  above  represents 
the  practice  of  the  principal  agencies 
about  a  year  ago.  It  is  taken  from  a  lit- 
tle pamphlet  (not  dated  but  apparently 
recent)  published  by  the  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies,  which  contains 
also  an  "  outline  for  the  guidance  of 
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Syxtem  for  Estimat- 
ing Quality  of  Work 
of   Volunteer 

Minimum  Amount  of 
Service  a  Week 

Minimum    Duration 
of  Service  Required 

Satisfac- 
tory Term 
of   Service 

Average    Term    of 
Service 

mili.'iiHicN  In  Vmlng 
Voluntetra 

Three  half  days  a  week. 

Three  months. 

Three  months. 

Work  requires  highly 
trained  service. 

Made  at  conference  of 
staff  members. 

No  requirements  except 
that  volunteers  gi  v  e 
service  promised.  Pre- 
fer two  one-half  days. 

No  requirement. 

One  month. 

About  three  months. 

No  system.  Judgment 
of  Supervisor. 

No  minimum  amount  of 
ime  required.  Definite 
promise  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  case  required. 

Volunteers    doing    regu- 
lar work  three  months. 
Volunteers     on     special 
cases  complete  case. 

Three  months. 

Necessity  for  continuity 
of  service  in  guardian* 
ship  of  children. 

Two  hours  one  day  a 
week.  Two  hours  two 
days  a  week  better. 

No  requirement. 

Three  months. 

None. 

Two  half  days.  Except 
in  unusual  cases  where 
work  is  mechanical. 

No  requirement. 

Six  months. 
Not  sure  that 
this   is  possi- 
ble. 

None.  General  fitness 
and  capability  closely 
observed. 

No  requirement.  Prefer 
one  day  or  more. 

No  requirement.  Do  not 
take  volunteers  for  short 
period  knowingly. 

Three   years 
before    valua- 
ble   for    tfase 
work. 

- 

Two  half  days. 

Depends    on    kind    of 
work  and  on  volunteer. 

Character  of  work  makes 
it  difficult  to  use  any  but 
highly  trained  service. 

None.. 

One-half  day. 

No  requirement. 

Six  months. 

Have  staved  for  long 
periods.  Several  months 
to  two  or  three  years. 

No  serious  difficulties. 

None. 

According  to  work  un- 
dertaken. 

According   to   work   un- 
dertaken. 

Three  months. 

Necessity  for  keeping 
work  rather  unorganized 
makes  it  difficult  to  use 
volunteers. 

Volunteers  keep  record 
of  amount  of  work. 
Judgment  of  Supervisor. 

Two  half  days. 

No  requirement. 

No  requirement. 

Members  of  active  com- 
mittees serve  one  year. 

No  requirement.  Asked  to 
take     responsibility     for 
work  planned. 

No  requirement. 

Three  months. 

No  requirement.  For 
field  work  would  require 
two  half  days. 

No     requirement.      For 
field  work  would  require 
three  months. 

Three  months. 

Necessity  for  specialized, 
training,  special  vocabu- 
lary, seriousness  of  mak- 
ing mistakes,  importance 
of  accuracy,  necessity  of 
making  important  deci- 
sions quickly. 

None,  Judgment  of  Su- 
pervisor. 

Two  days  a  week.  Not 
always  lived  up  to. 

Three   months.     Not   al- 
ways lived  up  to. 

Three  months. 

Three  months. 

Lack  of  familiarity  with 
hospitals,  routine  eti- 
quette, etc.  Lack  of 
time  to  direct  volunteers. 

Record  of  amount  of 
service.  Judgment  o 
Supervisor. 

Volunteers    doing    case 
work  two  days  a  week  or 
responsibility    for    case. 
In  special  and  condition 
work    requirement    de- 
pends upon  work. 

No  requirement. 

Two  months. 

Has  been  satisfactory. 

Character  of  work  re- 
quires older  people.  Need 
men  for  much  of  work. 
Necessity  for  knowledge 
of  laws. 

Record  of  amount  of 
service. 

Volunteers  doing:  case 
work  one-half  day  a 
week. 

Volunteers    doing    case 
work  three  months.  Spe- 
cialized   work     depends 
upon  work. 

Three  months. 

Can  be  ascertained  but 
not  known  at  time  of 
conference. 

Based  on  reports  made  in  March,  1918.      Changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  meantime. 

example,  now  requires  a  pledge  of  one  year's  service 


Red  Cross  Home  Service,  for 


agencies,"  looking  toward  standardiza- 
tion of  the  use  of  volunteers  and  increas- 
ing their  efficiency. 

Two  "  general  principles  "  are  stated : 
that  the  paid  staff  should  be  so  equipped 
and  organized  as  to  be  able  to  train  and 
supervise  the  volunteer  service  they  un- 
dertake to  use;  and  that  agencies 
"  should  be  frank  in  their  dealings  with 
volunteers,"  neither  exaggerating  the 


value  of  the  service  they  give  nor  minim- 
izing the  difficulty  of  the  work. 

Standards  of  minimum  requirements 
are  suggested  for  three  types  of  work: 
for  case-work,  two  full  days  a  week  and 
four  months  of  continuous  service;  for 
clerical  work,  one  full  day  for  at  least 
two  months ;  for  "  special  "  work,  such 
as  "  group  "  work,  probably  not  less  than 
half  a  day  a  week  for  four  months — 


though  this  must  be  determined  by  the 
demands  of  the  work.  It  is  advised  that 
the  course  for  volunteers  provided  by 
the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
or  the  Loyola  School  of  Sociology,  or 
equivalent  training,  be  required  as  a 
pre-requisite  for  case-workers,  and  for 
those  who  do  "  special  work  "  any  suit- 
able courses  that  may  be  given  by  a 
school  or  such  a  body  as  the  Federation 
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Card  Record  of  Volunteer's  Services  Suggested  for  Use  by  Agencies 

Name    Service    

Supervised  by Began  work Reported  on... 


1.  Regularity   

2.  Punctuality  

3.  Initiative — 

(a)  willingness  to  accept 
responsibility    

(b)  self-confidence 

(c)  executive  ability 

(d)  swamped  by  detail  

4.  Habit  of  Mind— 

(a)  facility  and  clarity  of 
expression  

(b)  excitability  or  nervousness  under 

(1)  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances     

(2)  emergencies    


5.  Receptivity — 

(a)   willingness  to 
learn   


(b)   quickness  to 
understand    . 


(c)   interest  in  work 

6.  Resourcefulness    . . . . 

7.  Special  Aptitude  . . . 


8.  Contact  with  People..., 

9.  Thoroughness  in 
Investigation    

10.  Clearness  in  Diagnosis. 


11.  Judgment  in  Treatment. 


12.  Remarks 


of  Settlements.  Clerical  workers  should 
be  required  to  have  "  sufficient  general 
education  to  be  teachable."  An  outline 
for  the  training  of  volunteer  case-work- 
ers after  they  have  been  accepted  is  sug- 
gested. This  is  prefaced  by  the  declara- 
tion of  principle  that  "  anyone  giving 
case-work  training  must  have  not  only 
an  inherent  respect  for  volunteers,  but 
an  inherent  enjoyment  of  volunteers. 
The  best  volunteers  are  developed  by  a 
policy  of  belief,  common  to  both  trainer 
and  trained,  that  generosity  and  discre- 
tion are  as  likely  to  occur  outside  of  so- 
cial agencies  as  in  them." 

A  card  is  suggested  for  agencies  to  use 
in  keeping  a  record  of  the  value  of  each 
volunteer's  services,  providing  for  an 
analysis  of  ability  and  performance 
which  would  no  doubt  be  very  useful  to 
have  on  file,  but  which  might  dismay  the 
paid  worker  expected  to  fill  it  out.  This 
card  is  reproduced  above. 

TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO 
ADULT   WOMEN 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  of  Boston  con- 
siders that  the  statement  on  this  subject 
in  the  SURVEY  for  March  15  under- 
stated the  amount  of  work  actually  ac- 
complished and  might  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  those  who  think  of  in- 
augurating similar  work  in  their  com- 
munity. As  regards  the  size  of  the 
Boston  undertaking,  she  says  that,  to 
use  an  old  adage,  we  must  not  scorn  the 
acorn  because  of  its  size.  "  It  sometimes 
contains  the  life-giving  force  to  produce 
an  oak  which  may  bear  a  thousand  other 
acorns." 

With  the  waning  of  the  two  influenza 
epidemics  in  Boston,  many  of  the  league 
classes  have  doubled  or  trebled  in  size. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  or- 
ganizing these  classes  was  so  to  arouse  pub- 


lic opinion  that  the  immigrant  department 
of  the  public  schools  would,  by  liberal  and 
special  regulations,  provide  more  extensively 
for  this  much  neglected  group  of  foreign- 
born  mothers.  In  June,  when  the  league  be- 
gan to  extend  its  work,  the  public  schools 
had  only  two  special  classes  for  mothers. 
They  now  have  about  thirty  such  classes, 
averaging  fifteen  mothers  each.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  elementary  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  consider  mothers'  classes  an  asset 
and  are  so  frequently  asking  that  they  be 
placed  in  their  buildings  that  the  director 
of  immigrant  education  reports  that  he  can 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand.  We  thus 
feel  that  public  opinion  has  been  aroused. 
In  addition  to  this,  whenever  one  of  the 
league  classes  approaches  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, the  public  schools  will  take  it  over,  the 
league  cooperating  by  continuing  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  serv- 
ices of  a  native  visitor,  which  are  often 
half  the  battle.  Therefore  the  league  classes 
will  always  be  small  as  the  larger  ones 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  passed  on  to 
the  public  schools.  But  instead  of  the  two 
hundred  mothers  of  a  few  months  ago,  Bos- 
ton is  now  caring  for  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Besides  this,  one  suburb  after  an- 
other comes  to  observe  and  consult,  and  al- 
ready a  number  are  organizing  the  work  in 
their  own  towns. 

All  who  are  interested  in  such  classes 
should  carefully  examine  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  International  Institutes. 
They  seem  frequently  to  disprove  the  com- 
ment of  the  reviewer  of  March  15,  to  the 
effect  _  that  so  far  most  of  the  efforts  to 
Americanize  women  have  been  "  pitifully 
spasmodic  and  unsuccessful." 

Nine  years  ago  such  work  existed  in  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  associations. 
Seven  International  Institutes  were  estab- 
lished consisting  of  an  American  head  worker 
and  native  assistant  workers  representing 
the  different  nationalities  in  the  locality. 
Since  then  the  work  has  progressed,  not 
"spasmodically"  but  steadily  and  strongly, 
until  now  there  are  about  forty  such  insti- 
tutes throughout  the  country  and  more  being 
continually  organized. 

In  Boston  the  league  has  been  steadily 
carrying  on  classes  for  four  years  and  so 
stood  ready  to  extend  the  work  when  war 
conditions  emphasized  the  need.  The  He- 


brew Sewing  Society  of  Boston  has  for  six 
years  been  helping  the  public  schools  main- 
tain a  most  successful  class  of  Jewish  women 
and  has  this  winter  been  able  to  multiply 
these  classes  so  that  they  now  cover  almost 
every  Jewish  community.  Helen  Horvath 
has  had  eminently  successful  classes  for  wo- 
men for  many  years  past  in  Cleveland. 

We  therefore  feel  that  some  previous  ef- 
forts have  not  been  "  spasmodic  and  unsuc- 
cessful." We  regret,  rather,  that  in  so  much 
of  the  country  no  effort  at  all  has  been  made 
to  give  the  English  language  to  foreign- 
born  mothers,  and  we  wish  to  cite  these  suc- 
cessful instances  as  an  encouragement  to 
other  communities. 

If  the  state  boards  of  education  and  the 
public  schools  all  over  the  country  will 
make  the  effort  in  a  liberal  and  open-minded 
manner,  if  they  will  be  ready  to  try  the 
methods  of  the  modern  specialists  and  wilj- 
ing  in  case  of  need  to  cooperate  with  pri- 
vate organizations  of  their  locality,  provid- 
ing for  both  'home  classes  and  larger  pub- 
lic groups,  a  great  advance  forward  will 
take  place  among  the  non-English  speaking 
women  of  our  land,  both  among  those  al- 
ready here  and  those  yet  to  come.  It  is  a 
difficult  task,  but  a  possible  and  much  needed 
one,  and  the  smallest  beginnings  frequently 
form  the  firmest  foundations.  Just  as  the 
American  mothers  are  often  a  pillar  of  the 
home  and  of  the  community,  so  the  English- 
speaking  foreign  mother  will  prove  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  against  social  unrest 

JEWISH  DISTRICT  CENTERS 
IN  BOSTON 

THE  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities, 
in  Boston,  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
undertook  a  plan  of  action  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  survey  which,  in  a  strictly  en- 
gineering spirit,  should  examine  the  char- 
itable activities  of  the  city  and  the  needs 
which  they  are  intended  to  meet.  This 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  coordination  of 
the  activities  and  responsible  planning 
for  community  development.  In  the  place 
of  competitive  fund-raising,  there  was 
proposed  a  unified  and  centralized 
scheme  of  securing  financial  support.  All 
this  was  to  be  achieved  without  disturb- 
ing voluntary  initiative  and  without  un- 
duly violating  the  autonomy  of  existing 
organizations. 

Morris  D.  Waldman,  who  became 
executive  director  of  the  federation  and 
who  has  now,  after  two  years'  service, 
returned  to  his  former  position  as  execu- 
tive head  of  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties of  New  York,  reports  that,  on  the 
whole,  the' slogan  of  the  federation  cam- 
paign of  1917 — A  United  Israel  fer 
Charity — has  been  realized. 

The  federation  asked  for  a  fund  of 
$200,000  annually  and  the  community 
responded  with  pledges  of  $250,000. 
The  budgets  of  the  various  constituent 
and  beneficiary  societies  of  the  federation 
now  approximate,  however,  $260,000, 
so  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  obtaining 
additional  funds. 

A  year  ago  there  were  upwards  of 
two  hundred  Jewish  children  in  Chris- 
tian homes.  While  the  federation  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  kind-hearted  fami- 
lies in  whose  care  these  children  had 
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been  placed  by  state,  city  and  private 
agencies,  yet  it  maintains  that  Jewish 
children  have  a  right  to  live  with  Jewish 
families  and  to  receive  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  their  forefathers — a  right 
which  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  Through  a  new  agency 
created  for  the  purpose,  suitable  Jewish 
homes  were  found,  and  although  the 
bureau  has  not  yet  acquired  its  maximum 
efficiency  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
Jewish  children  in  Christian  homes  to 
less  than  one  hundred. 

One  of  the  recognized  needs  was  a 
more  generous  provision  for  dependent 
Jewish  families.  As  evidence  that  this 
need  has  been  measurably  met,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  sum  of  $36,000  was 
distributed  among  dependent  families  in 
1918  as  against  $19,000  in  1917.  What 
is  described  as  the  "  niggardly  policy  " 
obtaining  in  the  past  is  said  to  have  been 
due  entirely  to  lack  of  funds,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Waldman  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  is  not  a  Jewish  community 
in  the  United  States  where  the  poor  are 
receiving  more  adequate  relief,  intensive 
care,  and  helpful  service  than  in  Boston. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  among 
the  radical  changes  in  organization  was 
the  establishment  of  six  district  centers, 
in  which  all  the  case  work  agencies  were 
united.  The  centers  are  open  day  and 
night,  in  charge  of  a  social  worker  and 
assistant,  who  reside  there.  Assisting 
them  in  each  center  is  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  societies 
thus  united,  representatives  of  non-Jew- 
ish agencies  in  the  district,  and  also 
people  living  in  the  district,  engaged  in 
different  vocations.  The  centers  serve 
as  clearing  houses  for  family  welfare 
work,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  way  in  which 
welfare  resources  supply  those  needs. 
With  the  aid  of  a  system  of  comprehen- 
sive records  recently  installed,  the  centers 
are  maintaining  a  continuous  surveying 
process  which,  Mr.  Waldman  maintains, 
is  much  more  desirable  and  valuable  than 
the  spasmodic  surveys  that  could  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

Though  twice  as  much  material  re- 
lief was  afforded  as  during  the  previous 
year,  the  relief  work  is  only  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  case  work  in  these  centers. 
The  great  advantage  is  that  various  case 
work  organizations,  which  formerly  at- 
tempted to  serve  families  more  or  less  in- 
dependently each  from  its  own  angle  and 
with  its  own  plan  of  treatment,  now 
make  their  contact  with  families  only 
through  the  centers.  The  centers  exer- 
cise another  and  wider  function  as  well. 
They  serve  as  the  "  moral  power  houses  " 
of  the  neighborhood,  as  far  as  Jewish 
families  are  concerned.  With  the  help 
of  the  neighbors,  effectively  organized  in 
different  directions,  they  are  studying  the 
general  neighborhood  needs,  such  as 
health,  housing,  condition  of  streets, 
recreation,  education  nnd  industry, 


and    have    already    begun    to    improve 
conditions. 

It  is  this  preventive  side  of  the  work 
that  has  been  particularly  stressed.  The 
district  centers  demonstrated  their  value 
during  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza. 
They  were  utilized  by  the  Health  De- 
partment as  centers  for  medical  district 
service;  as  diet  kitchens  for  patients,  and 
as  canteens  for  families  whose  house- 
wives were  afflicted ;  as  shelters  for  chil- 
dren of  such  patients.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  these  centers  in  this  emergency 
was  strongly  commended  by  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  mayor  of 
Boston.  The  following  paragraph  is 
from  Governor  McCall's  letter : 

It  was  a  distinctive  and  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  country,  and  fully  as  import- 
ant as  work  upon  the  battle  fields.  Your 
endeavor  was  splendidly  carried  out  and 
your  devotion  an  honor  to  our  national  life. 
The  help  you  rendered  is  something  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  Massachusetts. 

Not  the  least  important  development 
in  the  new  scheme  has  been  the  utiliza- 
tion of  volunteers.  These  volunteers 
have  been  properly  placed  in  the  many 
different  activities  supported  by  the  fed- 
eration, and  are  becoming  rapidly  social- 
ized ;  they  are,  in  turn,  helping  to  social- 
ize the  community,  and  so,  indirectly, 
they  are  making  as  valuable  a  contribu- 
tion toward  welfare  work  in  Boston  as 
the  contribution  involved  in  their  direct 
service.  E.  T.  D. 

BETWEEN    INFANT   WELFARE 
CENTER   AND   SCHOOL 

THE  gap  between  the  public  provision 
made  in  most  communities  for  babies 
and  that  for  children  of  school  age  has 
often  been  commented  upon,  and  many 
schemes  have  been  devised  to  bridge  it. 
Some  kindergartens  have  been  extended 
in  scope  so  as  to  take  in  not  only  chil- 
dren of  the  immediate  pre-school  age  but 
also  infants  hardly  able  to  speak.  But 
the  requisite  physical  and  educational 
provision  for  a  child  of  two  and  three  is 
almost  as  different  from  that  for  a  child 
of  five  years  of  age,  as  this  is  from  that 
for  a  child  of  eight.  The  two  or  three 
years  after  weaning  are  those  in  which 
important  habits  are  formed,  in  which 
health,  of  course,  needs  very  great  at- 
tention, in  which  there  is  prodigious 
physical  and  mental  growth.  More  in- 
dividual attention  is  necessary  than  can 
usually  be  given  in  the  kindergarten,  and 
yet  a  beginning  in  social  training  is  de- 
sirable. 

In  England,  where  the  kindergarten 
or  "  infant  class "  is  usually  meant 
strictly  for  children  between  four  and 
six  years  of  age,  the  idea  of  a  new  insti- 
tution for  the  particular  needs  of  the 
lower  age  group  here  considered,  the 
"  nursery  school,"  has  taken  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  people  and  is  likely 
to  experience  a  rapid  development  under 
the  liberal  provision  which  Parliament 


has  made  for  its  partial  support  in  the 
Education  Act,  1918.  Therefore,  some 
suggestions  for  such  schools  issued  by  a 
civic  organization,  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Women  Citizens'  Association, 
may  be  of  interest. 

As  regards  general  conditions,  they 
regard  space,  light,  air  and  sunshine  as 
chief  requisites  and  strongly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  an  open-air  type  of  build- 
ing— making  use  of  existing  playgrounds 
which  are  often  empty  during  school 
hours,  public  parks  and  vacant  lots. 
The  standard  of  cleanliness,  they  say, 
both  for  children  and  buildings,  must  be 
very  much  higher  than  that  which  at 
present  obtains  in  public  schools.  There 
must  be  more  lavatory  accommodation, 
a  good  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water; 
stretcher-bed,  blanket,  overalls,  slip- 
pers, towel,  toothbrush,  mug,  etc., 
should  be  provided  and  marked  sepa- 
rately for  the  exclusive  use  of  each  child. 
Furniture  and  other  material  must,  of 
course,  be  suitable  for  the  specific  pur- 
poses of  these  classes. 

These  schools  should  always  be  near 
the  homes,  a  sufficient  reason  why  they 
must  be  small.  The  teachers  should 
frequently  visit  the  mothers  and  get 
into  friendly  relations  with  them.  In 
deciding  upon  the  size  of  such  a  school, 
the  following  additional  considerations 
are  urged : 

The  instability  of  the  nervous  system  in 
young  children  renders  grouping  in  large 
numbers  harmful. 

The  nursery  school  should  be  more  nur- 
sery than  school,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  ideal  of  homelikeness  the  numbers  in 
each  group  must  be  small. 

The  younger  the  child,  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  individual  attention:  the  necessary 
individual  training  can  only  be  given  if  the 
number  of  children  in  charge  of  any  one 
member  of  the  staff  is  small. 

On  the  educational  side,  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
occupation  is  recommended.  This  im- 
plies the  supply  of  "  plenty  of  suitable 
material  for  thought  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  free  activity  and  play.  Set 
lessons  of  any  kind  are  completely  out 
of  place,  and  there  should  be  no  strict 
age-grouping."  Last,  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  status  of  the  nursery  school 
teacher  must  be  equal  to  that  of  other 
trained  teachers. 

How  to  prevent  overlapping  between 
public  provision  for  nursery  schools  and 
day  nurseries  and  the  proper  relation 
between  these  two  types  of  institutions 
is  discussed  by  Dr.  William  J.  Ho- 
warth,  medical  officer  of  health  «f  Lon- 
don, in  an  article  in  the  February  issue 
of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. 
Overlapping,  he  says,  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with'  the  age  of  children  pro- 
vided for,  the  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken  and  responsibility  for  initi- 
ating the  two  types.  State  recognition 
and  encouragement  in  England  extend 
to  both  public  and  voluntary  establish- 
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ments,  and  this  kind  of  overlapping, 
therefore,  is  quite  likely  to  occur. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  both 
under  the  same  authority,  Dr.  Howarth 
suggests  a  very  close  cooperation  as  the 
only  way  out.  Day  nurseries  are  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are  at  work.  The 
nursery  schools  should  share  with  them 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  a  larger 
number  of  homes  in  the  neighborhcod. 
So  far  as  general  requirements  are  con- 
cerned, his  recommendations  coincide 
very  largely  with  those  of  the  Man- 
chester women. 

Dr.  Howarth  believes  that  a  new 
professional  type  may  well  result  from 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
institutions,  and  that  probationers  at 
nursery  schools  under  a  trained  nurse 
with  a  capacity  for  organization  should 
not  necessarily  use  this  training  as  a 
stepping  stone  towards  a  general  teach- 
ing career,  but  should  be  encouraged  to 
specialize  permanently  in  this  class  of 
work.  Both  day  nursery  and  nursery 
school  should  be  used  extensively  for 
the  education  of  mothers  and  of  girls  in 
the  higher  grades  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

AROUSING   INTEREST  IN  THE 
FEEBLEMINDED 

BETTER  care  for  the  feebleminded 
is  a  live  issue — a  burning,  para- 
mount issue,  if  we  judge  by  importance 
rather  than  by  the  prospect  of  any  early 
satisfactory  outcome — in  every  Ameri- 
can state  and  in  every  nation  of  both 
hemispheres.  It  is  more  important  than 
political  boundaries  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  more  important  than  illiter- 
acy or  Americanization. 

Some  very  good  publicity  on  this  sub- 
ject has  just  now  appeared  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  get 
through  the  legislature  bills  which  will 
enable  the  Board  of  Control  to  give 
more  adequate  care.  This  excellent 
propaganda  comes  from  the  state  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  E.  Roy  Stev- 
ens is  chairman  of  the  Social  Legisla- 
tive Committee.  With  changes  of  fig- 
ures and  names  of  institutions,  the  Wis- 
consin circular — copies  of  which  can  be 
secured  from  W.  F.  Hintzman,  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  in  Madison — 
would  almost  equally  fit  other  states,  ex- 
cept that  in  some  not  even  a  start  has 
been  made  in  providing  institutional 
care  for  the  feebleminded  and  epileptic. 

Three  measures  "  looking  to  a  solu- 
tion" are  urged  by  the  conference. 

1.  The  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible 
of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Home  for  the 
Feebleminded  and  Epileptic  at  Union  Grove 
is  the  first  important  step  in  a  constructive 
program  to  provide  the  adequate  institu- 
tional care  that  is  absolutely  necessary  both 
for  the  control  of  the  present  menace  and 
for  the  prevention  of  a  still  greater  one  in 
the  future. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  should  have 

the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Legisla- 


ture and  of  an  awakened  public  in  every 
effort  which  it  is  making  to  hasten   con- 
•     struction  of  the  much  needed  buildings  at 
Union   Grove  and  in   any  other  measures 
which    are   essential   to   a   more   adequate 
control  of  this  serious  social  problem. 
2.     Extension  of  clinical  examinations  for 
the  detection  of  feeblemindedness  and  of  the 
establishment     of     special    classes    for    the 
mentally  defective  in  the  schools  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  normal  children  as  well 
as    defectives.      Institutionalizing    of    high- 
grade    morons,    especially    the    girls,   when 
they  reach  the  adolescent  age  is  vitally  im- 
portant    It  is  neither  just  nor  safe  to  keep 
normal  children  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
feebleminded. 

These  clinical  examinations  are  as 
necessary  in  connection  with  court  cases  as 
they  are  in  the  schools.  Under  existing 
conditions  where  examinations  are  made 


by  persons  untrained  in  mental  diagnosis 
or  where  the  decision  is  left  to  a  judge  un- 
trained along  these  lines  or  to  a  lay  jury,  it 
is   almost  impossible  to  detect   and  to  se- 
cure proper  provision  for  a  great  number 
of  high  grade  and  border  line  cases. 
3.    Adequate    supervision     of     graduates 
from  the  special  classes  in  the  schools,  of  in- 
mates of  state  institutions  on  parole,  and  of 
the  entire  feebleminded  population  which  is 
at   large   and    which    requires    such    super- 
vision should  be  provided  to  supplement  the 
service  given  by  state  institutions. 

It  is  believed  by  social  workers,  in  close 
touch  with  the  problem,  that  fully  50  per 
cent  of  the  feebleminded  can  remain  with 
safety  in  the  community  if  effective  super- 
vision is  provided.  Careful  selection  and 
adequate  supervision  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, however,  to  make  this  program  safe 
for  the  community. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  LITTLE  TOWN 

By    Harlan    Paul    Douglass.      Macmillan 

Co.    258  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.58. 

Dear  EDITOR:  You  sent  this  book  to  me, 
because  you  know  I  live  in  a  little  town  and 
have  a  little  town  mind.  I  promised  that  I 
would  review  it  for  you,  but  I  will  have  to 
recall  that  promise  because  of  the  aforesaid 
little  town  mind.  I  have  tried  my  darndest 
to  read  the  book  but  simply  can't  get  away 
with  it.  When  I  hold  this  book  in  my  hand 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  at  the  small  end  of 
a  long  telescope  and  some  gentleman  from 
Mars,  who  is  at  the  big  end,  is  looking  down 
at  me.  He  is  making  a  clinical  diagnosis  of 
me  and  the  words  he  uses  are  so  big  and 
formidable  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  am 
healthy  or  diseased.  He  tells  me  he  is  seek- 
ing "  to  discover  and  release  a  new  motive 
for  civic  betterment."  I  hope  he  finds  it,  be- 
cause if  I  have  any  such  thing  in  me  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  it,  then  I  know  I  will  feel  bet- 
ter. He  tells  me,  also,  that  my  "  little  town 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  number 
of  its  population  as  by  an  attitude  toward 
immediate  environment  and  life  in  general 
which  may  be  called  the  townsman's  con- 
sciousness." Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  me  all 
about  my  little  "  townsman's  consciousness," 
which  must  be  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
thing,  because  he  describes  it  with  such 
words  as  "  social  specialization,"  "  prero- 
gative," etc. 

He  makes  the  astounding  discovery  that  I 
walk  to  work  and  that  I  work  indoors. 

He  tells  me  that  my  life  is  bi-focal.  I 
will  see  the  priest  about  this. 

He  tells  me  that  my  neighbors  have  "  the 
flavor  of  occupational  variety  in  their 
habitual  contacts."  I  always  knew  that  some 
of  them  had  an  odor,  but  I  never  knew  what 
it  was.  I  am  really  interested  when  he  talks 
to  me  about  my  income  and  tells  me  I  am 
comfortable  when  I  receive  more  than  thir- 
teen dollars  and  poor  when  I  receive  less. 
Then  he  goes  into  a  long  lecture  about  my 
relationships  and  prospects,  but  his  words 
are  so  big  and  his  voice  so  monotonous  I 
nearly  fall  asleep.  I  hear  him  mention  "  de- 
tached women  "  and  I  prick  up  my  ears,  but 
he  doesn't  mean  what  I  thought  and  I  drift 
to  sleep  again. 

I  have  a  Ph.  D.  friend  who  lives  in  the 
city  and  writes  books  about  the  country.  He 
thought  Professor  Galpin's  book  on  Rural 
Life  was  great.  He'll  think  this  book  is  a 
wonder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  but  it  is 


too  heavy  for  me.  It  has  kept  me  from  the 
movies  two  evenings  and  from  playing 
"  rummy  "  with  the  neighbors  one  evening. 

If  you  ever  get  another  book  on  the  small 
town  that  I  can  read  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  Fear  God  In  Your  Own  Village  I  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  review  it,  but  it  takes 
something  larger  than  a  small  town  mind 
to  tackle  Mr.  Douglass'  book. 

E.  FRED  'EASTMAN. 

THE  QUESTION  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

By  George  W.  Mitchell.     A.  M.  E.  Book 

Concern.     247   pp.     Price  $2.00;  by  mail 

of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

The  Question  Before  Congress  is  an  ad- 
mirable effort  to  arrange  in  an  order  under- 
standable to  the  student  possessing  limited 
time  the  discussions  before  the  houses  of 
Congress  of  the  ever-present  Negro  question, 
from  July  13,  1787,  when  by  ordinance  sla- 
very was  excluded  from  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory until  the  question  apparently  had  been 
settled  by  the  Civil  War  and  the  great  war 
amendments  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

For  the  most  part  the  writer  shows  no 
bias,  although  it  is  apparently  difficult  at 
times  for  him  to  avoid  the  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  as,  looking  back  from  our 
own  attitude  toward  human  slavery  and  op- 
pression, the  acts  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen  seemed  extremely  weak  in  their 
efforts  to  compromise  with  the  South. 

In  speaking  of  the  war  with  Mexico  in  the 
forties,  the  writer  says:  "The  slave-holders 
felt  that  they  needed  Texas  and  virtually 
undertook  to  seize  it  from  Mexico  after  a 
handful  of  Americans  squatted  on  the  land 
for  a  while  and  organized  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  a  revolt  against  the  Mexican 
government.  .  .  .  War  was  declared  and 
Texas  was  raped  from  Mexico.  .  .  .  Every- 
body from  Sam  Houston  down,  or  better 
up,  knew  how  and  for  what  purpose  we  got 
into  trouble  with  our  southern  neighbors." 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  very  careful  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  legislation  insofar  as  the  Negro 
is  concerned  always  kept  quite  considerably 
behind  public  opinion.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  America  had  long  decided  that 
slavery  had  to  go  before  Congress,  or  even 
President  Lincoln,  was  ready  to  act.  The 
writer  says,  "  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  start  out 
with  any  deliberate  purpose  of  freeing  the 
slaves,  and  in  this  regard  he  deserves  neither 
the  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  South 
nor  the  extravagant  plaudits  of  anybody 
else." 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  con- 
gressional discussions  showing  disinclination 
to  use  colored  troops  in  the  Civil  War  and 
Lincoln's  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  their 
bravery  and  capacity  as  soldiers,  with  the 
recent  official  dispatches  dealing  with  the 
excellent  record  of  the  colored  soldiers  in 
the  great  world  war  that  has  just  come  to 
a  close — although  shortly  following  these 
congressional  discussions  reports  were  given 
to  Congress  of  excellent  service  rendered  by 
colored  troops  at  Fort  Wagner. 

The  following  sentence  from  the  report 
made  before  Congress  February  3,  1864,  in 
connection  with  a  bill  for  the  equalization 
of  the  pay  of  soldiers  sounds  very  much 
like  a  recent  newspaper  account  of  the  old 
Fifteenth  New  York  National  Guard  in  its 
battles  in  France  (this  refers  to  the  assault 
on  Fort  Wagner  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Massa- 
chusetts colored  troops),  "They  entered  into 
the  engagement  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely 
equaled  and  never  excelled." 

The  author  sets  clearly  before  the  reader 
the  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  South  in 
its  effort  to  prevent  the  plainly  expressed 
intention  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  There  was 
first  the  definite  attempt  at  intimidation  of 
Negroes  through  the  activities  of  the  Klu 
Klux  clan  and  other  terrorist  groups.  The 
records  of  some  of  the  murders  of  Negroes 
from  April  to  December,  1866  (Virginia 
18,  North  Carolina  15,  South  Carolina  29, 
Georgia  79,  Mississippi  34,  Kentucky  19  and 
Texas  84),  resemble  very  much  the  present 
relative  standing  of  these  states  in  lynch- 
ings  and  burnings  of  Negro  men,  women 
and  children. 

Students  of  government  who  believe  that 
laws  determine  the  course  of  human  conduct 
should  read  the  Question  Before  Congress 
to  find  that,  after  all,  men  are  seldom  strong 
enough  in  character  and  mind  to  lead  the 
masses  very  far  ahead  of  their  own  opinions 
regardless  of  any  legislation  that  may  be 
enacted. 

The  Question  Before  Congress  is  no 
longer  the  question  before  Congress,  because 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  Congress  satisfied  itself  by  guar- 
anteeing to  all  citizens  in  America  by  statute 
all  rights  of  free  people.  But  the  various 
southern  states  under  the  federal  govern- 
ment, says  this  writer,  have  decided  that 
these  amendments  must  be  nullified  and  have 
proceeded  to  do  so;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  supposed  to 
interpret  properly  the  Constitution,  has  de- 
liberately justified  the  actions  of  the  state 
governments  in  nullifying  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  evidently  examined  a 
great  mass  of  documents,  correspondence, 
court  papers  and  Congressional  Records  in 
order  to  boil  down  his  information  to  the 
important  facts  which  he  presents  in  a  run- 
ning story.  EUGENE  KINCKLE  JONES. 

HEREDITY,  DISEASE  AND  HUMAN  EVOLUTION 
By  Prof.  Hugo  Ribbert.     Trans,   by  Eden 
and    Cedar    Paul.      Critic    &    Guide    Co. 
244  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$2.12. 

In  this  book  the  author  deals  with  the 
subject  of  disease  more  in  its  bearings  as  a 
social  problem  than  from  the  purely  philo- 
sophical viewpoint.  What  is  disease?  What 
is  its  significance  to  the  human  race,  and 
how  are  we  to  deal  with  it?  These  are  the 
questions  that  he  undertakes  to  answer. 

Disease  he  defines  as  "  the  sum  total  of 
depressions  in  the  vital  functions,"  these  de- 
pressions depending  upon  alterations  of 
structure  in  the  organs  involved.  Under  the 
term  disease  are  included  all  defects  of  de- 
velopment, all  mental  disturbances,  in  fact 
all  mental  or  physical  characteristics  which 
render  the  individual  less  efficient  than  his 
fellows.  The  appalling  prevalence  of 


disease  in  the  human  race  is  pointed  out. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  humanity  may  be  said 
to  fail  to  attain  to  the  standard  of  perfect 
health,"  and  in  this  he  is  speaking  only  of 
the  middle  decades  of  life  when  the  physical 
powers  are  at  their  best.  During  the  years 
of  childhood  death  has  already  reaped  a 
rich  harvest,  and  after  middle  life  disease 
is  even  more  prevalent,  so  much  so  that 
old  men  and  women,  with  few  exceptions, 
suffer  from  definite  morbid  conditions. 

The  significance  of  disease  is  considered 
in  relation  to  the  individual,  to  society  and 
to  the  offspring.  The  chapter  on  disease  in 
its  relation  to  the  offspring  occupies  more 
than  half  of  the  book.  In  his  chapter  the 
various  types  of  hereditary  disease  and  the 
principles  underlying  the  phenomena  of 
heredity  are  taken  up.  The  facts  are  briefly 
presented  which  go  to  disprove  the  popular 
belief  that  acquired  characteristics  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring.  The  effects  of  poison 
and  disease  upon  the  germ  cells  are  dis- 
cussed and  also  the  principles  of  Mendelism 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  problems  of 
hereditary  disease. 

In  considering  the  manifold  consequences 
of  disease,  the  author  discusses  its  relation 
to  religion,  arguing  that  certain  of  our 
dominant  creeds  would  not  appeal  to  the 
race  but  for  disease.  These  creeds  produce 
in  their  followers  an  attitude  of  dogmatism 
and  intolerance  which  would  die  out  with 
the  creeds  themselves  if  disease  were  abol- 
ished. In  considering  the  steps  necessary 
to  attain  this  result,  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  preventing  the  procrea- 
tion of  the  unfit. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  abolish  disease;  but 
how  are  we  to  come  to  terms  with  it  and 
make  life  worth  living  in  the  meantime? 
He  advocates  social  legislation  which  would 
provide  care  for  the  sick  and  protection  from 
the  poverty  and  suffering  which  disease  pro- 
duces, also  the  development  of  healthy 
forms  of  mental  activity  as  a  means  of 
combating  that  which  is  morbid. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Professor 
Ribbert's  qualifications  as  a  pathologist  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  disease,  and  his  views 
will  prove  interesting  even  to  those  who 
find  much  in  them  with  which  they  cannot 
agree.  He  has  avoided  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  and  his  book  is  easy  to  read.  There 
is  today  a  steadily  growing  interest  in 
"  social  medicine,"  and  Professor  Ribbert's 
book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject. 

MILTON  A.  HARRINGTON. 

SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  ITALIANS  IN 
AMERICA 

By  Enrico  Sartorio.  Christopher  Publish- 
ing House.  149  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.10. 

We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  world 
problems  and  our  minds  so  completely  pre- 
occupied with  the  necessity  for  the  immedi- 
ate and  speedy  solution  of  these  difficulties, 
that  questions  which  before  the  war  seemed 
all  absorbing  have  been  temporarily  shelved 
and  apparently  forgotten.  The  subject  of 
immigration  is  again  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
leaders  to  crystallize  current  opinion  into  a 
desire  to  restrict  immigration  must  neces- 
sarily cause  earnest-minded  and  justice-lov- 
ing persons  to  consider  the  purposes  and 
analyze  the  motives  for  such  restriction.  Any 
book  or  publication,  therefore  which  tends 
to  promote  interest  in  a  subject  as  vital  as 
immigration  and  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility  to  our  neighbors 
serves  a  valuable  purpose  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  book  of  such  a  nature.  An 
Italian  by  birth,  and  an  immigrant  to 
America  when  a  youne  man,  the  Rev.  En- 
rico C.  Sartorio  is  well  qualified  to  interpret 


to  the  American  people  the  racial  qualities 
and  traits  of  his  Italian  brothers,  and  to  en- 
list sympathetic  interest  in  the  activities  of 
persons  like  himself  who  are  attempting  to 
aid  them.  The  book  deals  primarily  with  the 
Italians  (of  whom  the  greater  number  are 
Sicilians)  who  have  come  to  this  country 
for  bread  and  butter,  "  from  exactly  the 
same  motive  that  Americans  have  gone  West 
— to  improve  their  material  condition.  How 
these  Italians — farmers  in  their  native  home, 
unskilled  laborers  in  their  adopted  home — 
are  misjudged,  scorned,  regarded  as  unde- 
sirables (except  by  the  saloonkeeper  who 
wants  their  money  and  the  ward  politician 
who  wants  their  vote)  and  severely  let  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  "  Lit- 
tle Italy,"  is  very  ably  brought  out.  And  to 
one  who  knows  the  situation  from  first-hand 
observation,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Sar- 
torio would  be  justified  in  being  doubly  em- 
phatic in  his  denunciation  of  the  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  interest  displayed  by  even 
the  most  well-meaning  of  Americans. 

Every  social  worker  who  deals  with  for- 
eigners, especially  the  social  worker  whose 
ancestors  have  "  come  over "  since  the  May- 
flower, will  appreciate  the  story  Mr.  Sar- 
torio tells  of  a  report  of  an  Italian  family 
written  by  an  investigator :  "  Not  yet 
Americanized ;  still  eating  Italian  food." 
The  entire  chapter  on  Americanization  con- 
tains excellent  pointers  for  social  workers 
and  is  worth  a  second  perusal. 

Probablv  the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of 
understanding  between  Americans  and 
Italians  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
Italian  leaders  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
their  people  and  act  as  their  interpreters.  In 
a  few  Eastern  cities  there  are  Italian  men 
and  women  of  unusual  education  and  train- 
ing who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  origin. 
But  in  many  instances,  the  educated  Italians, 
as  the  author  admits,  do  not  like  "  to  go 
among  the  plebeians,"  and  are  apt  to  lose  all 
sense  of  responsibility  to  their  race  when 
they  are  accepted  in  American  homes  as  so- 
cial equals.  The  author  recognizes  the  need 
for  educated  Italian  young  men  and 
women,  who  could  be  trained  in  American 
schools  as  social  workers  in  their  colonies, 
to  bridge  the  racial  gap  between  Americans 
and  Italians.  And  the  fact,  as  stated  by 
him,  that  his  motives  as  a  Protestant  Italian 
clergyman  are  sometimes  questioned  by 
Italian  clergymen  of  another  faith,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  there  is  dire  need  for 
Italian  laymen  who  spring  from  the  people 
to  assist  men  like  him  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  their  countrymen. 

CECILIA  RAZOVSKI. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  EARNEST 

Addresses    from   sessions    of    the    Southern 
Sociological    Congress,    1916-1918.      Edited 
by  James  E.  McCulIoch.     S.   S.   Congress, 
Washington,    D.  C.     416    pp.      Issued    to 
members  ($3  per  annum). 
How  much  the  editor  has  had  to  reject  to 
compile  this  volume  of  the  congress  from  the 
proceedings  of    the    three    years'    meetings, 
probably  only  he  alone  knows.     The  result, 
however,  of  his  selection  is  most  satisfactory 
and  permits  a  clear  perspective  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  social  thought  of  the  South. 
In  spite  of  the  war,  the   subjects  discussed 
are  in  the  main  of  permanent  interest  and  re- 
lated to  normal  rather  than  emergent  condi- 
tions and  problems. 

While  a  majority  of  the  papers  are,  per- 
haps, of  interest  mainly  to  the  South,  there 
are  mixed  in  with  them  discussions  of  prac- 
tical topics  which  make  the  book  of  value  to 
social  workers  everywhere.  Among  these 
one  might  mention,  for  instance,  Commis- 
sioner Ramsay's  contribution  on  Policemen 
as  Welfare  Workers,  Dr.  Fox's  wise  remarks 
on  incipient  insanity  and  extra-mural  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease,  the  several  papers 
on  health  in  the  public  schools.  B:  L. 
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Communications 


THE  STAGE  DETERIORATING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Recent  investigations 
here  indicate  that  the  character  of  stage 
vaudeville  and  burlesque  is  becoming  more 
and  more  degrading  and  immoral.  We 
have  been  making  some  inquiries  recently 
and  find  that  not  only  are  the  numbers  of 
these  places  increasing  here  and  spreading 
out  into  the  various  residence  districts,  but 
that  the  performances  are  very  low  and  are 
tending  to  debase  human  passions. 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  other 
cities  through  the  SURVEY,  or  by  correspond- 
ence, whether  similar  conditions  are  increas- 
ingly bad  elsewhere  and,  if  so,  whether  any 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  restrain  these 
conditions. 

Censor  boards  and  special  committees  have 
been  directing  efforts  to  regulate  moving 
pictures  but  we  find  that  worse  than  these 
are  the  chorus  girl  and  low  comedy  the- 
aters. WILLIAM  BURGESS. 
[Director,  Illinois  Vigilance  Association] 

Chicago. 

AID  TO  RUSSIA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wonder  what  you  mean 
on  page  52  of  the  SURVEY  of  April  S  by  say- 
ing that  an  appeal  for  reopening  of  com- 
mercial relationships  with  Russia  "  can  ob- 
viously apply  only  to  the  sections  of  Siberia 
and  of  European  Russia  to  which  the  Allies 
now  have  access."  When  a  country  is  in- 
vaded, the  invading  armies  naturally  "  have 
access  "  to  only  so  much  of  it  as  they  con- 
quer; but  the  existing  government  of  Russia 
has  given  every  proof,  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  present  moment,  of  eagerness 
to  welcome  the  Allies,  in  any  guise  but  that 
of  an  invading  army.  Even  now  while 
the  invasion  is  in  progress  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment appears  ready  to  welcome  any  sub- 
ject of  any  of  the  invading  governments 
who  may  come  on  any  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly errand.  It  is  understood  even  to  have 
an  agent  in  New  York  who  has  come  to  re- 
establish trade  with  the  United  States  and 
who  has  presented  his  official  credentials 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

CHARLES  E.  EDGERTON. 

Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

INCREASED  TROLLEY  FARES 
To   THE   EDITOR:     Are   trolley   companies 
entitled   to   an    increase   in   fares   and   what 
effect  will   the   increase   have   on   congestion 
of   population? 

Every  man,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  must 
realize  that  the  expenses  of  trolley  companies 
have  greatly  advanced  and  that  unless  they 
made  an  exorbitant  profit  before,  an  increase 
in  fares  must  be  necessary.  Wages  have 
increased  in  no  case  less  than  two-thirds 
and  in  many  cases  over  100  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  fuel  and  supplies  has  doubled  on  an 
average  in  five  years.  Taking  the  trolleys 
as  a  whole,  the  average  amount  of  earn- 
ings formerly  used  for  operating  expenses 
was  about  72  per  cent.  The  remaining  28 
per  cent  was  applicable  to  depreciations,  im- 
provements and  interest  on  capital.  If  the 
operating  expenses  previously  amounting  to 
72  per  cent  have  increased  by  50  per  cent, 
they  would  now  amount  to  108  per  cent 
of  previous  gross  earnings,  leaving  nothing 
applicable  to  interest  charges.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  by  skimping  in  many  ways,  espe- 
cially by  deferring  renewals,  the  expenses 
are  not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  gross  earn- 


ings. The  question  of  whether  the  capital- 
ization has  been  watered  or  not,  need  not 
now  enter  into  the  discussion.  It  can  be 
stated  that  where  trolley  properties  have 
been  valued  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken 
over  by  municipalities,  etc.,  it  has  been  shown 
that  no  dividends  have  been  paid  on  watered 
capitalization.  This  has  been  proved  in 
the  case  of  various  Massachusetts  companies, 
Seattle,  etc. 

The  advance  in  fares  which  has  taken 
place  in  upwards  of  350  communities,  has 
generally  shown  an  increase  in  gross  earn- 
ings of  approximately  half  the  increase  in 
fares.  The  only  city  in  the  country  which 
has  shown  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings  has 
been  Columbus.  This  is  not  due  to  less  rid- 
ing but  to  the  following  condition:  The 
fare  had  been  at  the  rate  of  eight  tickets 
for  25  cents.  The  company  stated  it  could 
no  longer  afford  to  carry  passengers  at  that 
rate  and  advanced  the  fare  to  five  cents; 
the  local  district  attorney  advised  people  to 
offer  25  cents  in  payment  for  eight  tickets 
and  if  no  tickets  were  sold  simply  to  re- 
main on  the  cars  and  pay  no  fares.  About 
one-third  of  the  riders  followed  this  advice 
and  naturally  the  gross  earnings  fell  off 
substantially.  The  fact  that  the  decrease  in 
earnings  was  not  greater  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  passengers  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  company  was  not  asking  any- 
thing unfair  in  endeavoring  to  collect  five 
cents.  In  Boston  the  three-cent  advance  has 
brought  about  a  very  substantial  reduction  in 
traffic  in  the  first  few  months  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  adopt  the  zone  system  so  as  to 
hold  the  five-cent  rider  and  make  the  people 
who  ride  a  long  distance,  pay  their  pro- 
portion of  costs.  The  zone  system  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  Europe  and  has  not  neces- 
sarily led  to  congestion  of  population. 

Assuming  that  fares  in  New  York  city 
on  the  subways  and  elevated  roads  should 
be  advanced  to  the  outlaying  districts  to 
eight  cents  and  assuming  an  average  of  two 
bread  winners  to  the  family,  this  advance 
including  Sundays  would  amount  to  $3.60 
per  month,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
difference  in  rent  between  the  congested  dis- 
trict of  Manhattan  and  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  This  certainly  does 
not  justify  the  fear  of  congestion  in  crowded 
tenement  districts  as  expressed  by  some 
people. 

An  increase  in  fares  to  outlying  districts 
may  cause  in  some  cases  a  recession  in  real 
estate  values  because  this  real  estate  had 
previously  advanced,  the  landowners  having 
gotten  the  bulk  of  the  benefit  of  low  fares. 
In  other  words  some  of  the  unearned  incre- 
ment, which  in  the  case  of  securities  is  gen- 
erally called  "water,"  may  be  squeezed  out. 
This  would  mean  that  lower  rents  would 
help  to  pay  for  increased  fares. 

Measured  by  the  increase  of  wages,  calico, 
shoes,  meat,  potatoes,  grain,  beans  or  all 
other  articles,  an  advance  of  two  cents  in 
car  fare  is  below  the  average. 

Capital  in  traction  companies,  like  capital 
in  other  public  utility  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  is  largely  fixed  and  cannot  be 
moved  away  if  it  does  not  get  a  fair  return. 
It  really  represents  accumulated  savings  not 
of  a  few  men,  but  of  thousands.  The  courts 
have  held  that  capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  if  it  does 
not  get  a  fair  return  no  additional  capital 
can  be  had  for  extensions  or  improved  serv- 
ice. If  capital  can  be  confiscated  by  low 
fares,  it  is  merely  another  case  of  the  ma- 
jority using  its  power  to  deprive  the  min- 
ority of  its  rights,  which  in  the  end  cannot 
be  beneficial  to  the  public  because  it  will 
mean  lessened  employment  of  labor. 

In  the  interior  of  Turkey  no  one  endeavors 
to  accumulate  any  property,  because  offi- 
cials and  robber  bands  will  just  take  it 
without  going  through  the  more  modern 


process   of   confiscating   the   property    und 
the  pretense  of  law. 

If  the  municipalities  take  over  the  rai 
roads,  they  must  pay  the  same  rate  of  wag 
and  supplies,  but  the  roads  will  be  operated 
much  less  efficiently  because  no  one  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  down  expenses;  on  the 
contrary  many  are  intrested  in  having  the 
money  spent  in  various  ways.  The  deficit 
will  either  have  to  be  met  by  increased  fares 
or  by  increased  taxes.  Increased  taxes  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
whether  it  be  a  consumer  of  rent  or  goods 
and  the  laboring  man  will  have  to  pay  the 
increased  fare  somehow.  Usually  any  cost 
of  things  which  is  hidden,  whether  it  be 
increased  fares  or  an  unduly  high  tariff,  is 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  plus  profits,  at 
a  very  high  rate.  The  world  a  so  ordained 
that  no  one  can  get  anything  for  nothing 
and  the  cost  of  everything  must  finally  b« 
paid  somehow  by  the  consumer.  To  quote 
Lloyd  George's  words,  "There  is  no  un- 
limited fund  of  profits  which  may  be  drawn 
on." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  authorities  of  New  York  city  would 
be  willing  to  permit  the  traction  companies 
to  advance  their  fares  to  a  level  which  will 
yield  interest  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  city  would  get  interest  on  $100,000,- 
000,  which  would  mean  reduction  in  taxes  of 
over  $4,000,000.  Furthermore,  just  as  soon 
as  this  $100,000,000  invested  in  subways  be- 
comes self-supporting  the  city  has  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  issue  $100,000,000  of  addi- 
tional bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
schools,  docks,  etc.  This  would  not  only 
give  more  work  for  laboring  men,  but  their 
children  -would  get  a  better  education. 

Is  Mayor  Hylan  really  benefiting  the 
"  plain  people "  by  his  stubbornness  in  de- 
clining to  face  situations? 

Will  it  really  help  the  public  to  confiscate 
the  capital  of  these  who  have  saved  in  order 
to  get  an  income  and  who  by  thus  saving 
have  created  facilities  for  the  public? 

Must  not  society  be  just,  before  it  a 
generous  ? 

F.    J.    LlSMAN. 

New  York. 


Jottings 


THE  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  is 
no  more.  In  its  place  appears  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  The  change  in  name 
which  was  effected  by  q  vote  of  the  trustees 
last  week  comes  after  several  years  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  inadequacies  of  the  old  name 
and  of  search  for  an  acceptable  new  one. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  school  have  long 
felt  that  "  philanthropy "  in  the  name  had 
become  a  handicap.  It  was  not  descriptive 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  it  often  gave 
outsiders  altogether  erroneous  impressions  of 
its  purpose  and  scope.  Students  have  often 
reported  the  same  difficulty.  "So  you  are 
learning  how  to  give  away  money,  are  you  ?  " 
people  used  to  ask.  The  new  name,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  more  satisfactory  to  everyone 
concerned. 


BARRY  C.  SMITH,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Investigation  Bureau,  New  York, 
sailed  for  Europe  on  April  19  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  foreign  representative  of  the 
bureau,  W.  Frank  Persons,  and  to  visit  the 
work  of  relief  organizations  in  the  devas- 
tated area.  On  his  return  he  will  bring 
complete  data  with  regard  to  those  organi- 
zations which  are  raising  funds  in  America. 
Mr.  Persons  has  already  gathered  a  large 
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amount  of  material.  The  results  of  the  bu- 
reau's foreign  investigation  will  be  made 
public  about  June  1. 

LOIS  DOWNS,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Pittsburgh  and  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  District  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  is  a  member  of  the 
commission  sent  by  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
to  pave  the  way  for  reconstruction  in  Poland. 


SUCCEEDING  Col.  Thomas  W.  Salmon, 
who  has  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
duty  in  the  surgeon-general's  office,  Lt.-Col. 
E.  G.  Zabriskie  of  New  York  city  has  been 
designated  senior  consultant  in  neuro- 
psychiatry  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Zabriskie  went 
to  France  as  a  divisional  neuro-psychiatrist. 
After  the  armistice  he  served  as  consulting 
neuro-psychiatrist  to  the  Savenay  Hospital 
Center. 


THE  Poor  Commission  became  the  Public 
Welfare  Commission  when  the  new  charter 
of  Detroit  recently  went  into  effect.  Among 
other  duties  the  new  commission  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  a  bureau  of  social 
service.  To  help  in  developing  the  work  of 
the  Social  Service  Bureau  and  to  improve 
public  care  of  families  in  the  home,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Welfare  Commission, 
Thomas  E.  Dolan,  has  appointed  as  super- 
visor of  social  service,  Frances  Knight,  who 
is  at  present  supervisor  of  investigation  with 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  has  had  ex- 
perience both  with  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
with  the  Associated  Charities. 


THE  successor  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  and  William  H.  Moyer 
as  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison  is  Edward 
V.  Brophy,  a  police  judge  of  Port  Chester, 
N.  YT  appointed  last  week  by  Governor 
Smith. 


FOR  the  sixteenth  year  (1920)  the  economic 
prizes  offered  by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  of 
Chicago,  through  a  committee  of  which  Prof. 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  chairman,  are  to  be  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  On  what  economic  basis 
can  a  League  of  Nations  be  established  ?  The 
future  of  the  food  supply;  A  study  of  the 
means  and  results  of  economic  control  by 
the  allies  during  the  European  war;  The 
effects  of  governmental  action  in  the  United 
States  on  the  wages  of  labor;  The  effect  of 
price-fixing  in  the  United  States  on  the  com- 
petitive system ;  A  study  of  the  effects  of 
paper  money  issues  during  the  European  war. 
Other  subjects  may  be  treated,  subject  to 
approval  in  advance  by  the  committee.  In 
Class  A,  open  to  all,  the  prizes  are  $1,000 
and  $500 ;  in  Class  B,  for  college  under- 
graduates only,  $300  and  $200.  Papers  must 
be  handed  in  by  June  1,  1920.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  had  of  Professor  Laughlin. 

AMONG  the  "  general  welfare  "  bills  intro- 
duced at  Albany  are  one  for  widows'  pen- 
sions— each  widow  over  65  who  has  lived 
two  years  in  New  York  city  and  is  in  need 
to  receive  an  allowance  of  $8  a  week ;  one 
permitting  any  child  welfare  board  to  grant 
an  allowance  to  a  dependent  widow  whose 
deceased  husband  had  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen ;  one  creating  boards 
of  mothers'  welfare,  and  providing  support 
for  mothers  whose  husbands  are  dead,  have 
deserted  them,  or  are  in  jail  or  insane  or 
otherwise  incompetent;  and  one  extending 
the  powers  of  the  existing  child  welfare 
boards  to  permit  them  to  give  allowances  for 
children  born  in  the  United  States,  even  if 
the  father  had  not  been  naturalized. 


NEW  JERSEY  inmates  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  employed  in  the  extermin- 
ation of  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  if  the  State 
Budget  Commission  adopts  a  recommend- 


ation of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  that 
purpose — which  would  make  available  a 
large  acreage  for  agricultural  development. 
The  Boston  Post  recently  suggested  that  con- 
victs be  employed  by  the  state  authorities  in 
clearing  forests  of  dead  timber  and  accumu- 
lated brush  as  one  necessary  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires.  It  looks,  as  though 
there  would  be  no  unemployment  among 
transgressors  this  season. 


TWO  prizes  of  one  thousand  dollars  each 
are  offered  by  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union,  1816  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  John  C.  Green 
Fund.  The  first  thousand  dollars  is  offered 


for  the  best  book  manuscript  on  the  subject: 
Christianity  and  Modern  Industry.  How  to 
apply  Christian  principles  to  the  relations  of 
employer,  employe,  and  consumer.  The  sec- 
ond prize,  divided  into  two  parts  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  and  four  hundred  dollars  each 
for  the  best  and  next  best  manuscripts,  is 
offered  for  the  subject:  Everyday  Heroism. 
The  challenge  to  the  heroic  presented  by  the 
common  tasks  of  life.  The  "  moral  equiva- 
lent for  war "  found  in  self-sacrificing  ser- 
vice in  peace.  All  manuscripts  must  be  sub- 
mitted December  1. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  Canadian  trade 
unions  from  Western  Ontario  to  Vancouver, 
meeting  recently  in  conference  at  Calgary, 


The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  Ever  Produced  in  the  American  Church " 


Contains    all    the    (mat     hymn* 
which   have  become  fixed  In  the 
affections  of  the  Church  and  adds 
thereto  three  distinctive  features : 
Hymns  of  Social  Service 
Hy mnfl  of  Christian  Unity 
Hymns  of  the  Inner  Life 
This  hymnal  la  alive!     It  tint* 
the    same    Gospel    that    IB    being 
preached  in  all  modern  evangeli- 
cal pulpits. 

Send  $1.15  {or  tingle  copy 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS          712  East  Fortieth  Street,          CHICAGO 


HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willstt,  Editor, 
The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era  in  Religion 

For  Churches  of  All  Denominations 


Raloptlcon 

VHE  PERFECT  5TEREOPTSCQN 

for  every  practical  form  of 
optical  projection  Is  again 
In  the  market,  backed  by 
Increased  facilities  which 
have  been  occupied  In  war 
service  of  a  most  significant 
character. 

Our  release  from 
this  service  Is  of 
course  gradual.  As 
the  demands  made 
upon  us  by  the 
government  are 
lessened  from 
month  to  month, 
however,  we  are 

Combined  Baloptleon— For          5nSble<?  w  'ncrease 
Lantern  Slides  and  Opaque  deliveries    to    our 

Objects.         Price,  $135.00  °Ul<!Lp?tr-oni™_, 

Write  lor  Bilopticon  Catalog,  with  price  list  of  nil  revised  line,  and 
inform  us  regarding  iw<  remiirements. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

628  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 
New  York  Chicago  Washington  San  Francisco 
Leading  American  Maters  of  Photographic  Lenses' 
Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  (Balopticons) , 
ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Photomicrographic 
Apparatus,  Range  Finders  and  Gun  Sights  for  Armv 
and  Nan,  SearcMtola  Reflectors.  Stereo-Prism  Binoc- 
ulars,Magnifters  andOtherHigti-Grade  Optical  Products. 


QUESTIONS  OF  THJS  DAY 

Five    Timely    Addresses    By 
FELIX   ADLEB 

"  THB.     MOEAL     1'BBBEQDISITES    Or    1     LEAGUE     or 

NATIONS  " 
"  NATIONAL  SELF- DETEBMI NATION  AND  ITS 

LIMITS  " 
"  THB    PUNISHMENT    OF    INDIVIDUALS    AND    or 

PEOPLES  " 

14  NATIONALISM  AND  ZIONISM  " 

14  RELIGION  AND  THB  JOT  OF  LOT  " 

may  be  had.  In  pamphlet  form,   by  sending  ten 

cents  for  each  to 

THE    AMKRICAN    ETHICAL    UNION 

Literature  Department 
2  West  64th  Street  New  York  City 


Your  Vacation 
Opportunity 

The  Summer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the  added 
Inspiration  of  professors  and  Instructors  returning  from 
war  service  in  many  lands.  Students  and  teachers, 
Interested  In  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  or  In  com- 
pleting work  already  begun,  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  Instruction  In  a  regular  season  of  study  under  mem- 
bers of  the  University  staff.  Scholars  desiring  to 
prosecute  research  In  the  libraries  and  laboratories  will 
find  facilities  for  work  under  the  moat  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Courses  are  offered  In  all  departments  and  Include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Instruction  In  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Law,  Medicine,  Education,  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  1919 

First  Term   June  16  —  July  23 
Second  Term  July  24 — August  29 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  bolb 
For  the  complete  announcement  of  courses  address 

The  University  of  Chicago,Chicago,Iil. 


PLAY,  A  PROFESSION 
WITH  A  FUTURE 

A  five  weeks'  training  course  In  organi- 
zation and  leadership  of  girls'  clubs,  de- 
signed to  train  students  for  all  organized 
use  of  girls'  leisure  time,  will  be  given  by 
the  National  League  of  Women  Workers 
at  Columbia  University — llay  It  to  June 
H,  1919. 

Recreation  for  girls  is  being  widely  de- 
veloped. Trained  leaders  are  much  needed. 
Students  completing  this  course  will  be 
listed  with  various  placement  agencies 
specializing  In  social  service  positions. 

Write  for  prospectus  of  the  course  to 
The  National  League  of  Women  Workers 

35  East  30th  Street,  New  York 


High  School  and  College 
Students — Attention ! 

If  yon  were  told  that  yon  could  earn 
your  college  expenses,  would  yon  be  In- 
terested? Would  the  testimony  of  hun- 
dreds of  students  who  have  done  so  con- 
vince you?  Do  yon  want  to  earn  a 
scholarship  of  $250  or  over  during  the 
coming:  summer  vacation? 

We  have  helped  hundreds  of  students. 
We  can  help  you.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet  "Victory." 

Review  of  Reviews  Scholarship  Fund 

31  Irving  Place          New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resort*, 
Apartments,  Tour*  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  adTertiiements  under  the  varions 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  Tho  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED— In  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
trained  Protestant  superintendent  in  home 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  children.  Ad- 
dress "  Superintendent,"  Box  477,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  a  Jewish 
Orphanage,  having  had  eleven  years  of  ex- 
perience in  both  the  cottage  and  Congre- 
gate plan,  is  desirous  of  a  change  for  a 
similar  position.  Address  3114  SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  employment  manager 
and  welfare  worker  for  girls  desires  simi- 
lar position.  Address  3138,  SURVEY. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  woman 
with  executive  ability  to  devise  and  organ- 
ize business  department,  assistant  treas- 
urer, correspondence,  or  secretarial  work. 
Address  3139,  SURVEY. 


IN  SEPTEMBER  in  section  between 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  by  trained  and 
experienced  secretary  and  neighborhood 
worker;  typist,  stenographer,  filing;  Amer- 
ican woman,  Protestant.  Address  3140, 
SURVEY. 


voted  unanimously  to  submit  to  a  referen- 
dum of  their  local  unions  a  proposal  to  se- 
cede from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  to  reorganize  in  an  industrial  union  to 
be  known  as  the  One  Big  Union.  The  con- 
ference went  on  record  as  demanding  a  six- 
hour  day  of  five  days  a  week,  and  adopted 
with  loud  cheers  a  resolution  declaring  that 
"  the  system  of  industrial  soviet  control  by 
selection  of  representatives  from  industries 
is  more  efficient  and  of  greater  political 
value  than  the  present  form  of  government." 


ONE  frequent  objection  to  profit-sharing 
schemes,  that  owing  to  mismanagement  in 
which  they  have  no  part  the  workers  may 
lose  that  part  of  their  expected  earnings 
which  consist  in  a  share  of  the  profits,  is 
overcome  by  a  decree  recently  adopted  by 
the  Italian  government  which  demands  that 
where  an  employer  establishes  a  special  re- 
serve fund  after  paying  limited  dividends 
under  such  a  scheme,  he  must  invest  one- 
third  of  that  reserve  in  state  securities,  while 
the  remaining  two-thirds  must  be  admin- 
istered jointly  by  capital  and  labor.  Though 
no  particular  system  of  profit  division  is 
made  compulsory,  the  principle  is  adopted 
that  it  must  be  a  "fair"  one;  and  before  a 
profit-sharing  scheme  can  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, it  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  minister  of  industry,  commerce  and 
labor — the  authority  responsible  for  this 
far-reaching  regulation. 
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Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

the  SURVEY  before  May  17. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

BIG  BROTHERS'  AND  BIG  SISTERS'  ASSOCIATIONS, 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF.  Cincinnati, 
May  25-27.  Address  P.  O.  Box  652,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Bovs'  WORKERS  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  BOYS' 
CLUB  FEDERATION.  Chicago,  May  21-23. 
Secretary,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  110  West  40 
street,  New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CONFERENCE  OF.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan  and 
Mount  Loretto,  Richmond,  May  13-15. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Rowell,  287  Fourth 
avenue,  New  York. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic  City,  May  29-31.  President,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dickinson,  Children's  Home  Society, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CHURCH  WORK,  CONFERENCE  FOR.  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  19-30.  Sec- 
retary, M.  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

CITY  PLANNING,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON. 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  May  26-28. 
Sec.  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street, 
Boston. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONS,  ASSEMBLY  OF.  Ro- 
chester, June.  Sec.  John  T.  Doyle,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington. 

COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE,  ASSOCIATION  OF.  St. 
Louis,  June,  4th  week.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  avenue, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF.  Mid-Year  Confer- 
ence. Cleveland,  June  21-29.  Sec.  John  R. 
Shillady,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

CORPORATION  SCHOOLS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF.  Chicago,  June  1st  week.  Secretary, 
F.  C.  Henderschott,  Irving  place  at  15 
street,  New  York. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  Milwau- 
kee, June  29-July  5.  Secretary,  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  1400  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGERS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF.  Cleveland,  May  21-23.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Mark  M.  Jones,  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Industries,  Orange,  N.  J. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL. 
New  York,  May  6-8.  Secretary,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  street,  Boston. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY,  ANNUAL 
SUMMER  CONFERENCE.  The  Inn-in-the- 
Hills,  Highland,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
June  24-30.  Secretary,  Harry  W.  Laidler, 
70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  RURAL  LIFE  CONFER- 
ENCE OF_.  Ames,  Iowa,  June  22-27.  Cor- 
responding Officer,  Prof.  George  H.  Von 
Tungeln,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF. 
Atlantic  City,  May  27-June  1.  Secretary, 
Boris  D.  Bogen,  114  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  23-28.  Sec.  George  B.  Ut- 
ley,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

LYNCHING,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON.  New 
York,  May  5-6.  Secretary,  John  R.  Shil- 
lady, 70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-13.  Secretary,  Alexander  R. 
Craig,  535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

MEDICINE,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF.  Atlantic 
City,  June  9-10.  Deputy  Secretary,  Bes- 
sie G.  Frankenfield,  52  North  Fourth 
street,  Easton,  Pa. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  LEAGUE  OF  MICHIGAN.  Lan- 
sing, June  18-20.  Secretary,  Robert  T. 
Crane,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
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Lifting*  flfty  centi  m  Una,  four  weekly  inser- 
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Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  at 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  Tork. 

TOWARD  TUB  Niw  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2B 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

\VOBKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  ol 
development.  By  C.  O.  Benold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  18  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

'"OB  VALUB  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

"CHILDREN'S  HIALTH  STOBY  NUMBER"  OF 
"  THE  CBDSADEB."  Original  stories  teaching 
health  and  hygiene.  Five  cents  a  copy. 
Wiscons'n  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association, 
Milwaukee. 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  PLAN  IN  GBBAT  BBITAIN. 
Reprints  of  the  Reports  of  the  Whltley  Com- 
mittee and  Related  Documents,  together  with 
Report  on  Operation  of  Works  Committees. 
First  complete  and  convenient  presentation 
of  these  important  documents. 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  ITS  LABOR 
PROBLEM  DURING  THE  WAR.  Handbook  of 
Federal  War  Labor  Agencies.  Condensed 
account  of  organization,  function  and  per- 
sonnel, with  excerpts  from  basic  documents, 
25c.  each,  postage  4c.  additional.  10  copies, 
$2.00.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  468 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

CAPITALISM  Is  IN  VIOLATION  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  Its  Destruction  by  Law,  the 
Only  Hope  of  Peaceful  Reconstruction.  15c. 
postpaid.  M.  Franklin,  28  Davenport,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
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fifty  cent*  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 
Hont;  copy  unchanged  throughout  tht  month 

Uental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year]  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Surge;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  I  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  LEAGUE  OF  TEXAS.  Sweet- 
WATER,  May  14-15.  Secretary,  Albert  A. 
Long,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION,  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE.  Denver,  May  21-28. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
John  W.  Bailey,  1700  Stout  street,  Denver. 

ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR.  Atlantic  City,  May  30-June  1.  Sec- 
retary, Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22 
street,  New  York. 

PROBATION  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  Atlantic 
City,  May  30-June  7.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  58  Pearl  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORK,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF.  At- 
lantic City.  June  1-8.  Secretary,  William 
T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS,  SOUTHERN.  Recon- 
struction Conference.  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
May  11-14.  Secretary,  J.  F.  McCulloch, 
McLachlen  bldg.,  Washington. 

TRAINED  NURSES,  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF.  Vancouver,  June.  Secretary, 
Ethel  Johns,  Children's  Hospital,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  At- 
lantic City,  June  14-17.  Secretary,  Philip 
P.  Jacobs,  381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia,  June.  Secretary,  Emma  Steg- 
hagen,  139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 
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The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis  in  France 


Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe 

By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Editor  of  "Problems  of  American  Reconstruction" 

With  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  W.  B.  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  says: 

"The  great  value  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Elisha  M.  Friedman  has  undertaken  is  that  he  brings  together,  in  con- 
secutive order,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  at  an  opportune  time,  when  those  who  most  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  would  be  too  busy  to  assemble  it  themselves.  He  has  arranged  historical  fact  and  commentary  with  rare 
skill  and  judgment.  He  sets  forth  his  subject  matter  after  a  plan  that  has  these  great  merits:  It  is, — notwithstanding 
the  wide  range  of  considerations  dealt  with, — compact,  brief,  coherent,  and  clear." 

MR.  FRIEDMAN'S  book  describes  impartially  the  means  undertaken  or  proposed  in  sixteen  countries,  belligerent  and 
neutral,  to  deal  with  reconstruction  in  labor  matters.  It  is  of  value  to  employment  managers,  directors  of  corporations, 
and  students  of  labor  problems  and  of  the  effects  of  the  war.  Cloth,  8vo,  $2.50  net,  postage  extra 

American  Problems  of  Reconstruction     Edited  by  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN 

A  National  Symposium  with  a  Foreword  by  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"Able  and  scientific,"  says  the  Amer.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  "as  is  to  be  expected  when  such  names  as  Irving 
Fisher,  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  A.  D.  Noyes,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Lewis  B.  Wehle  are  among  the 
contributors."  Net,  $4. 00 

Russia's  Agony     By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  for  many  years  of  the  London  Times  in  Russia. 

There  is  probably  no  term  of  equally  recent  origin  so  often  in  print  as  Bolshevik  and  its  derivatives.  Readers  of  the 
London  Times  do  not  need  to  be  t  Id  that  Mr.  Wilton's  knowledge  of  Russia  is  equalled  by  that  of  very  few  persons.  "No 
such  comprehensive  and  straight-forward  account  has  y<_t  been  given,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "of  the  conditions  in 
Russia  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  the  emergence  of  Bolshevism."  No  definition  of  that  term,  by  the 
way,  is  more  clear-cut  and  definite  than  Mr.  Wilton's.  Net,  $5.00 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects      By  ROBERT  CROZIER ,  Correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 

Familiar  with  the  country,  and  speaking  Russian  fluently,  Mr.  Long  in  Russia  during  1917,  had  opportunities  for  flrst- 
nand  observation  of  events  and  persojis,  which  make  his  acute  criticisms  and  intimate  portraits  valuable.  Net,  $2.60 

The  Economics  of  Progress     By  J.  M.  ROBERTSON.  M.P. 

Temple  Scott  says  that  this  book  "should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  statesman  and  every  business  man  in  the  country. 
It  is,  to  my  mind,  the  sanest  elucidation  of  economics  I  have  read  in  many  a  day,  and  I  have  read  not  a  few.  .  .  . 
The  chapter  on  'Capital'  should  be  learned  by  rote  by  our  Treasury  Department;  and  the  chapter  on  'Population'  should 
be  printed  separately  as  a  pamphlet  and  sent  to  every  citizen,  married  or  about  to  marry.  Books  on  economics  are,  as  a 
rule,  dull  and  discouragingly  technical.  This  book  is  never  dull  and  most  encouragingly  explanatory.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
books,  produced  by  the  war  for  which  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  grateful."  Net,  $5.00 

France  Facing  Germany   By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  Premier  of  France. 

The  North  American  Review  says:  "In  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  a  people,  the  shortest  way,  and  one  of  the  best 
ways,  is  to  study  the  minds  of  the  men  who  lead  that  people  and  the  nature  of  the  eloquence  that  really  moves  them.  And 
so  without  under-valuing  the  many  excellent  interpretations  of  the  French  fighting  spirit,  of  French  unanimity,  and  of 
French  loftiness  of  motive  .  .  .  one  may  say  that  no  work  of  more  lasting  significance  as  affording  insight  into  the 
soul  of  the  nation  has  appeared  than  this."  Net,  $2.00 

A  Society  of  States     By  W.  T.  S.  STALLYBRASS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

A  study  of  sovereignty,  Independence,  and  equality  tn  a  League  of  Nations,  by  an  eminent  International  lawyer, 
Fellow  and  Vice-Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrlster-at-Law.  Net,  $2.00 

The  Clash     A  Study  in  Nationalities  By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE 

A  study  of  the  Canadian  Government's  conflict  with  French-Canadians  and  of  the  rights  of  an  alien  minority  in  any 
country,  a  timely  subject  Net,  $2.60 

The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans         By  R.  W.  SETON-WATSON 

An  account  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  Balkan  States,  their  religious  and  racial  conflicts,  and  their  relation 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  a  writer  noted  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Balkans.  Net,  $6.0» 

Our  Allies  and  Enemies  in  the  Near  East     By  JEAN  VICTOR  BATES 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P. 

A  long  and  intricate  tangle  of  cause  and  effect,  stretching  back  into  by-gone  centuries  and  complicated  by  the 
clash  of  rival  religious,  competing  nationalities  and  conflicting  claims  is  involved  in  the  Balkan  situation.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  peoples  of  that  peninsula  such  as  this  book  gives  is  vital  and  essential. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry     By  HELEN  MAROT 

A  forward-looking  and  stimulating  book  which  shows  that  productive  force  really  depends  (among  free  workers) 
on  satisfaction  of  the  creative  impulse,  and  that  this  impulse  in  the  worker  must  be  educated.  $1.50 

Comparative  Education     A  Survey  of  the  Educational  System  in  each  of  Six  Representative  Countries.     Edited  by 
PETER  SANDIFORD,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

The    Surveys    Included    are:    The    United    States,  by    WM.   F.    RUSSELL,   University   of   Iowa;    Germany,   by   I.   I*. 
KANDEL,   Ph.D.,  Teachers'   College,   Columbia  University;  England,  by  the  Editor;  France,  by  ARTHUR  H.  HC 
Headmaster  of  the  Roan   School  for  Boys,   Greenwich,  England;    Canada,   by   the   Editor;    Denmark,   by   HAROLD 
W.  FOGHT,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

THE  National  Joint  Conference  Report  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  SURVEY'S  London  corre- 
spondent, the  biggest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  England  since  the  armistice.  It 
proposes  minimum  wage  scales,  a  compulsory 
48-hour  week,  plans  for  unemployment  and 
— most  far-reaching  of  all — a  permanent 
national  industrial  council  or  "  industrial 
parliament,"  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
reconstruction.  Employers  and  labor  lead- 
ers have  agreed  to  it  unanimously  and  the 
prime  minister  has  approved  it.  The  SURVEY 
reprints  it  in  full  from  the  first  copy  to  reach 
this  country.  Page  215  (supplement). 
CHILDREN'S  YEAR  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  babies  weighed,  of  mothers 
instructed,  of  crooked  little  beginnings  gent- 
ly straightened.  For,  just  as  a  baby's  first 
year  is  not  a  thing  apart  but  the  opening  of 
a  lifetime,  so  the  Children's  Year  is  the 
herald  of  the  Children's  Era.  A  forecast  by 
Miss  Lathrop.  Page  169. 
WELLS  says  that  moral  indignation  is  the 
mother  of  most  of  the  cruelty  in  the  world. 
Murphy  says  that  much  that  we  have  done 
for  unmarried  mothers  is  "  saturated  in  a 
superheated  emotional  atmosphere  of  pseudo- 
moral  indignation."  How  shall  society  treat 
them  and  how  shall  social  agencies  serve 
their  infinitely  difficult  case?  Page  171. 

TUBERCULOSIS  work  by  American  agen- 
cies in  France  during  the  war  was  firmly 
grounded  in  the  committees  of  local  men  and 
women  in  each  community  who  are  now 
"  carrying  on  "  against  a  menace  second  only 
to  the  invasion.  The  testing  out  of  American 
methods  by  French  practice  and  French 
temperament  may  lead  to  some  new  contrib- 
utions 'to  the  tuberculosis  movement.  P.  177. 
SPECIAL  courts  for  children  are  a  long  step 
in  advance  of  "  trying "  youngsters  before 
the  regular  courts.  But  even  a  juvenile  court 
judge  or  probation  officer  "stands  somewhat 
in  the  relation  of  the  traffic  policeman  on  the 
crossing.  He  eases  the  way  but  he  does  not 
figure  very  heavily  as  a  friend."  The  way 
out  is  to  put  the  children's  court  work  in  the 
part  of  the  government  that  belongs  to  them 
— the  schools.  The  argument  is  here,  put 
by  Henrietta  S.  Additon,  the  director  in 
charge  of  the  work  with  delinquent  women 
and  girls  under  the  United  States  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  former- 
ly in  charge  of  probation  work  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Juvenile  Court  and  an  officer  of  the 
Domestic  Relations  Court  and  Neva  R.  Dear- 
dorff,  assistant  to  the  director-general  of 
civilian  relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
formerly  assistant  director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Page  185. 
COMPULSORY  arbitration  in  labor  disputes 
worked  well  during  the  war.  Out  of  198 
awards  and  findings,  only  3  were  resisted. 
What  of  the  future?  If  a  war  labor  board 
was  an  essential  of  war-time,  why  not,  asks 
Mr.  Fitch,  a  peace  labor  board  for  normal 
times?  Page  192. 

THREE  of  the  thirty-six  alien  I.  W.  W.'s 
held  at  Ellis  Island  have  been  deported,  eight 
are  awaiting  trial,  the  others  have  been 
freed.  A  critical  discussion  of  the  immigra- 
tion law  and  of  the  procedure  under  it.  P.  196. 
BACK  of  the  specific  demands  of  working- 
men  and  women  for  hours  and  wages  and 
democratic  control  lies  a  spirit  struggling  for 
a  greater  hold  on  every  other  aspect  of  life. 
In  England  its  most  recent  manifestation  is 
a  series  of  artistic  posters.  Page  190.  And 
in  the  United  States,  the  Art,  Labor  and 
Science  Conference  has  reached  out  beyond 
its  classes  and  forums  to  music  and  drama 
for  all  the  working  folk  of  New  York. 
Page  199. 


By  Lucien  Jonas 


ALLIES 


Children's  Year  and  the  Children's  Era 


Julia  C.   Lathrop 


CHIEF  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 


Children's  Year  medal  which  Chester  Beach 
has  designed  as  his  contribution  to  the  year's  work 
in  behalf  of  children  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of  the 
protection  that  the  child  of  the  future  must  enjoy. 
An  eagle  in  mid-air  sustains  the  figure  of  a  little  boy  whose 
hands,  resting  on  the  outstretched  wings,  hold  a  flag  which 
sweeps  forward  and  mingles  with  the  clouds.  The  slender 
form  sways  slightly,  perfectly  sustained  in  the  bend  of  the 
eagle's  neck,  while  the  bird  hugs  his  head  to  the  child's  breast 
with  a  convincing  strength  and  unhistoric  benignity  that  jus- 
tify the  happy  confidence  on  the  child's  face. 

Children's  Year,  the  second  year  of  our  country's  partici- 
pation in  the  great  war,  was  dedicated  to  the  care  of  children 
as  a  patriotic  duty  second  only  to  that  of  caring  for  our 
soldiers  at  the  front.  It  seemed  uncertain,  in  the  beginning, 
whether  this  duty  would 
be  generally  realized ;  but 
strangely  enough  the  roar 
of  fighting  has  carried  the 
appeal  of  a  child's  needs  as 
the  rumble  of  a  railroad 
train  carries  the  note  of  a 
bird.  The  war-time  pro- 
gram suggested  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  aimed  to  pro- 
tect children  at  home,  at 
play,  and  at  work.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  which 
organized  a  special  child 
welfare  department  with 
Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of 
the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, in  charge.  Through 
this  organization  a  network 
of  committees,  over  18,000  in  all, 
came  into  being  in  every  state, 
uniting  the  work  of  millions  of 
women,  and  bringing  together  so- 
cieties previously  organized  for 


every  type  of  civic,  philanthropic,  religious,  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  undertaking.  This  army  of  committees  has 
gained  everywhere  the  help  of  public  officials,  doctors,  nurses, 
and  teachers,  setting  in  motion  a  vast  volunteer  activity  to 
carry  out  the  program  on  behalf  of  children. 

The  tangible  results  of  Children's  Year  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  but  they  gain  added  importance 
when  they  are  considered  as  visible  evidence  of  a  strengthened 
determination  to  give  to  children  their  rightful  due  in  health, 
play,  and  education.  The  program  enumerated  five  essentials 
of  adequate  nation-wide  protection  of  childhood : 

1.  The  prevention  of  the  waste  of  child  life. 

2.  The    realization   of   an   economic   standard   of   life,   permitting 
mothers  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for  their  children. 

3.  The    prevention    of   child   labor    by   the    substitution    of  school 

for  work. 

4.  The     provision     of     ade- 
quate,   uncommercialized    rec- 
reation. 

5.  The  protection  of  special 
classes  of  children. 

The  year  began  with  an 
appeal  to  save  the  lives  of 
100,000    babies.      No    one 
can  tell  how  many  of  those 
H       100,000  children  have  sur- 
H      vived.      It   will    be   long 
before    even    incomplete 
statistics  can  be  secured  and 
in  any  case  the  exceptional 
condition  created  by  the  in- 
fluenza would  greatly  lessen 
the  results  naturally  to  be 
anticipated.     What  can  be 
said  with   sureness  is  that 
general    knowledge   of   the 
way    to    save    100,000    lives    has 
greatly  increased;  that  Children's 
Year  has  already  led  to  vigorous 
action  which   will  continue  to  go 
forward. 
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Over  six  and  a  half  million  well  babies  and  children  under 
school  age  have  been  weighed  and  measured  as  a  test  of 
physical  development.  In  some  instances,  the  scales  may  have 
been  inaccurate  or  the  measures  not  uniform;  some  children 
were  weighed  without  clothing,  some  with;  but  allowing  for 
all  this,  a  very  great  number  were  weighed  and  measured  by 
an  approved  uniform  system  under  competent  supervision  and 
the  records  of  a  reasonable  number  of  such  tests  will  furnish 
a  new  and  long-needed  scale  of  weights  and  measures  for 
infants  and  young  children.  The  tabulation  of  this  material 
is  now  under  way. 

But  records  and  tabulations  are  a  by-product.  The  im- 
portant gain  is  a  new,  widespread  understanding  of  the  physical 
rights  of  the  child.  The  weighing  and  measuring  is  leading 
to  continued  work  in  correcting  unsuspected  physical  defects, 
in  improved  feeding,  in  better  civic  protection  of  milk  and 
other  foods,  in  a  greatly  increased  number  of  public  health 
nurses,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Since  the  year  began,  many 
states  have  already  created  child  hygiene  divisions  in  the  state 
Boards  of  Health,  child  welfare  bureaus,  code  commissions, 
or  other  legally  constituted  activities  for  the  benefit  of  children. 

A  recreation  drive  last  summer  stimulated  many  forms  of 
active  and  passive  use  of  leisure  time.  The  chairmen  in  16 
states  have  reported  the  opening  of  new  playgrounds  as  a 
result  of  the  drive.  This  whole  subject  of  recreation  has 
assumed  a  special  importance  since  the  elimination  of  the  saloon 
from  American  life  by  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment. A  new,  open  field  for  pleasures  and  leisure-time  activi- 
ties in  many  of  which  the  whole  family  may  join,  is  now 
ready  for  cultivation. 

A  back-to-school  drive,  incorporating  also  a  stay-in-school 
drive,  is  still  in  progress  in  43  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  energetic  committees  are  studying  school 
records,  showing  the  waste  of  early  work  and  securing  school 
scholarships  for  children  who  are  kept  from  school  by  poverty 
and  demonstrating  clearly  in  each  community  the  necessity  for 
dovetailing  attendance  laws  and  child  labor  laws. 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  child  labor  during  the  war.  The  federal  child  labor  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  June,  1918,  and  immediate 
increase  in  the  employment  of  children  under  14  was  evident 
in  the  states  where  no  state  law  protected  children  under  this 
age. 

In  states  requiring  school  attendance  to  14,  the  number  of 
children  leaving  at  that  age  increased.  Thus,  the  Massachu- 
setts Commissioner  of  Education  reports,  June  30,  1918,  that 
while  under  pre-war  conditions  about  35,000  minors  between 
14  and  16  went  to  work  in  that  state  each  year,  "with  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  there  were  42,000  employed,  and 
50,000  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  present  number." 
The  figures  for  1918  were  later  announced  to  be  47,000.  An 
example  of  the  loss  of  education  which  too  many  children  are 
now  suffering  is  found  in  the  recently  issued  statement  of  the 
child  labor  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  in  the 
course  of  administering  the  former  federal  child  labor  law, 
issued  19,546  age  certificates  in  5  states  to  working  children 
between  14  and  16  years  old.  Of  this  number  5,294,  more 
than  one-fourth,  could  not  sign  their  names  legibly.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  these  children  had  not  reached  the  eighth  grade. 
Such  is  the  scant  educational  equipment  with  which  many 
children  now  begin  earning  a  living. 


The  back-to-school  drive  is  returning  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  to  school  and  it  is  also  bringing  home  to  many 
communities  a  realization  of  the  loss  of  schooling  which  many 
children  endure,  of  course  often  too  willingly.  The  child 
labor  tax  measure  in  the  new  revenue  law  affords  all  children 
in  the  enumerated  industries  the  same  protection  as  to  age 
and  hours  of  work  as  provided  in  the  law  declared  unconsti- 
tutional last  June.  It  encourages  forward  action  for  limiting 
child  labor  such  as  that  desired  by  the  Children's  Year  Com- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  just  made  a 
report  urging  a  new  child  labor  law  for  the  district  and  stat- 
ing that  the  figures  gathered  for  the  back-to-school  drive  show 
how  such  a  law  must  be  related  to  the  school  law. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Year  committees  has  met  with 
hearty  endorsement  in  many  quarters.  A  committee  could 
hardly  have  a  more  practical  tribute  than  that  given  in  the 
letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  chairman  of  the  local  child  welfare  committee,  stating: 

The  different  phases  of  the  work  done  by  your  committee,  such 
as  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  several  thousands  of  our  young 
children,  and  the  investigation  made  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  number  of  children  out  of  school  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  and  the  importance  of  such  work  in 
our  city. 

We  believe  also  that  these  efforts  to  reveal  the  conditions  under 
which  Washington  children  are  growing  up  are  too  valuable  to 
be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  Children's  Year.  Therefore,  we  ask 
that  this  work  be  continued  through  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Central  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  believe  it  to  be  desirable  that  such  a  committee  should  act  as 
a  clearing  house  for  child  caring  agencies,  and  coordinate  all  work 
done  in  behalf  of  children,  seeking  to  better  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding child  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

From  other  communities  come  similar  evidence  of  a  deter- 
mination that  the  work  begun  during  Children's  Year  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse  but  shall  continue  with  increasing 
vigor.  This  may  well  be  accomplished  through  local  organ- 
izations awake  to  local  needs,  and  commanding  the  resources 
of  city,  state  and  federal  government  in  planning  and  Carry- 
ing out  their  projects  to  make  America  a  safer  place  for 
children. 

Children's  Year  will  be  justifiable  only  if  its  manifold  ac- 
tivities lead  forward.  It  is  not  grandiose  to  say  that  Chil- 
dren's Year  must  be  the  beginning  of  Children's  Era.  In  this 
connection  the  sharpened  sense  that  there  is  no  age  at  which 
the  systematic  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  all  children  and 
young  persons  in  school  or  at  work  can  be  abandoned  in  fair- 
ness to  them  is  quite  as  important  as  the  more  tangible  results 
that  the  year  has  brought  forth. 

Looking  toward  the  future  and  the  widening  scope  of  child 
welfare,  the  Children's  Bureau  will  hold  in  May  a  series  of 
brief  regional  conferences  on  what  the  President  described  in 
his  letter  approving  Children's  Year  as  "  certain  irreducible 
minimum  standards  for  the  health,  education  and  work  of 
the  American  child."  American  authorities  will  speak  and 
a  few  foreign  guests  who  know  by  their  own  war-time  ex- 
perience the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  childhood,  have 
been  asked  to  attend.  Their  discussion  of  the  new  legislation 
for  children,  the  new  ideals  of  child  welfare  which  our  Allies 
have  wrought  under  the  strain  of  the  war,  will  certainly  in- 
spire our  happier  country  to  a  new  sense  of  responsibility. 


FROM  A  MADONNA  BY  JESSIE 

WILLCOX    SMITH    GIVEN     TO 

THE  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Mothers  and — Mothers 

By  J.  Prentice  Murphy 

GENERAL  SECRETARY,  BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETY 
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Against  the  background  of  history,  too  prominent  to  escape  the 
observation  from  which  it  shrinks,  stands  a  figure,  mute,  •mournful 
and  indescribably  sad.  It  is  a  girl  holding  in  her  arms  the  blessing 
and  burden  of  motherhood,  but  in  whose  face  one  finds  no  trace 
of  maternal  joy  or  pride.  .  .  .  Who  is  this  woman,  so  pitiable, 
yet  so  scorned?  If  is  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  child.  Byl 
forbidden  paths  she  has  obtained  the  grace  of  maternity,  but  its 
glory  is  for  her  transfigured  into  a  badge  of  unutterable  shame. 

—Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 

HOSE  who  have  read  Wells'  Mr.  Britling  will  re- 
call his  unforgettable  observations  and  comments  on 
English  social  life,  which  have,  however,  a  broader 
application  than  just  England.  He  says  in  one 
place  that  moral  indignation  is  the  mother  of  most  of  the 
cruelty  in  the  world. 

Much  that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  for  unmarried 
mothers  in  contrast  with  other  mothers,  is  steeped  and  satu- 
rated in  a  superheated  emotional  atmosphere  of  pseudo-moral 
indignation,  and  no  such  atmosphere  makes  for  true  helpful- 
ness. So  much  so,  that  a  question  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some  people  as  to  whether  the  prevailing  difference  in 
treatment  between  the  two  types  of  mothers,  married  and  un- 
married, should  really  continue — whether  there  is  anything 
basically  sound  in  the  division  of  work  followed  by  so  many 
social  workers;  for  a  distinction  in  treatment  does  exist. 
Should  case  work  with  the  unmarried  be  conditioned  upon 
other  considerations  than  case  work  with  the  married?  To 
many  this  distinction  is,  to  say  the  least,  professionally  un- 
sound. It  is  also  undemocratic;  it  rests  on  a  basis  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  and  is  contrary  to  the  building  up  of  a 
proper  technique  and  the  wise  understanding  and  handling  of 
a  grave  problem. 

So  many  things  have  been  said  about  the  unmarried  mother 
which  rests  on  other  than  fact,  that  a  sub-text  suggests  itself, 
namely  Lewis  Carroll's  statement,  so  applicable  to  social  work- 
ers: "  Now,  what  I  tell  you  three  times  is  true."  "  If  reit- 
eration were  proof,  argument  against  the  facts  would  be  the 


easiest  thing  in  the  world."  There  have  been  so  many  decla- 
rations and  reiterations  that  this  or  that  method  is  rigltf,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  continuing  our  services  to  these  mothers 
in  a  wooden  and  inelastic  way,  of  failing  to  bring  originality 
and  freshness  of  mind  and  a  belief  that  each  individual  has  a 
separate  and  different  entity,  marking  him  apart  from  other 
individuals — an  approach  which  is  essential  if  we  are  truly  to 
understand  the  significance  and  meaning  of  any  human 
problem. 

Social  workers  have  made  great  strides  in  the  last  decade 
in  the  perfection  of  case  work  technique,  in  becoming  more 
helpful  in  the  extremely  delicate  and  involved  task  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  case  work  has  been  borne  in  upon  us;  its  possibilities 
when  well  done  have  been  made  clear  to  greater  numbers  of 
people.  But  in  this  stream  of  effort  there  are  eddies  which 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  main  current  of  progress,  eddies 
in  which  outworn  methods  have  been  clung  to  tenaciously, 
where  practices  rule  and  sway  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  have  custom  or  tradition  back  of  them.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  work  for  unmarried  mothers  as  a  part  of  social  work 
falls  pretty  largely  within  this  last  class.  It  has  not  been 
developed  in  the  broad  spirit  which  characterizes  the  best 
social  work. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  they  who  work  a  lot  with 
people  know  most  about  them.  Unless  we  guard  our- 
selves, our  minds  tend  to  crystallize,  our  thoughts  to  run  in 
ruts,  we  generalize  and  soon  develop  a  rule  of  thumb  pro- 
cedure by  which  we  measure  and  try  to  treat  every  individual 
coming  to  us.  These  stultifying  case  work  processes  represent 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  so  close  our  minds  to  the  varying, 
complicated  and  imperative  demands  of  those  in  need.  As 
social  workers  we  do  this  very  often  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
we  do  it  almost  entirely  in  our  treatment  of  unmarried 
mothers. 
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No  human  being  ever  possessed  the  key  to  the  sole  informa- 
tion as  to  how  other  human  beings  should  act.  Only  tyrants 
and  fools  think  they  have  such  knowledge.  In  our  work  we 
so  frequently,  as  Wells  again  puts  it,  "  mingle  wrong  with 
right,  are  energetic  without  mercy  and  kindly  without  energy." 
To  see  that  the  right  service  is  rendered  and  that  it  is  ener- 
getic with  mercy,  the  social  worker  has  developed  a  personal 
and  highly  specialized  service  which  is  called  case  work.  To 
make  sure  just  what  bearing  case  work  has  on  the  mothers  we 
are  discussing,  let  me  again  define  it. 

Root  Connections 

IT  is  good  case  work  to  diagnose  and  study  your  patients 
in  terms  of  themselves,  their  families,  their  friends,  their  occu- 
pations, their  neighborhoods,  their  organization  connections, 
and  their  motives.  No  individual  has  a  truly  detached  per- 
sonality; other  persons,  other  forces,  are  all  a  part  of  his  life. 
People  are  like  plants,  they  have  roots,  and  these  root  connec- 
tions must  be  tapped.  All  this  must  be  done  in  a  spirit  of 
great  sympathy.  It  cannot  be  done  in  five  minutes  or  in  an 
hour  or  a  day,  but  the  social  worker  who  has  the  gift  to  under- 
stand will  know  how  to  ravel  the  story,  to  get  all  its  bear- 
ings and  to  evaluate  it  properly.  Having  this  basis  of  fact 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
patients,  the  good  social  worker  will  try  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves,  to  get  the  things  they  need — health,  training, 
justice,  spiritual  values,  recreation,  a  fuller  understanding  of 
life — yes,  even  punishment. 

There  must  be  an  orderly  approach  to  all  this.  We  must 
know  who  can  provide  the  things  needed,  for,  if  there  is  no 
one  else  to  serve,  then  the  social  worker  must  render  the  serv- 
ice or  must  make  others  see  that  there  is  a  service  to  be  ren- 
dered? If  with  all  these  steps  the  social  worker  has  the  respect 
if  not  the  love  of  her  clients,  then  that  is  case  work. 

Case  work  does  not  imply  doing  the  whole  job,  but  it  does 
imply  doing  a  part  of  the  whole  job  well.  The  best  case  work 
in  fact  is  always  an  interweaving  of  the  efforts  of  many  indi- 
viduals with  these  many  all  acting  as  one.  It  always  means 
approaching  one's  job  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  as  a  task. 

Case  work  means  individual  treatment  for  each  patient,  for 
it  is  just  as  true  of  adults  as  of  children  "  that  the  question 
of  a  little  care  more  or  less  is  often  the  question  of  life  or 
death."  With  adults  it  may  not  be  physical  death,  but  it  may 
be  spiritual  death,  the  drying  up  of  all  those  tender  and  won- 
derful personal  qualities  that  mark  men  apart  from  all  other 
created  life.  Case  work  implies  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  mysterious  forces  that  concentrate  and 
make  up  the  life  of  every  single  human  being.  It  aims  to 
judge  men  by  the  deep  feelings  and  emotions  within — rather 
than  by  isolated  and  often  meaningless  outward  signs.  It 
implies  the  giving  of  opportunity  to  develop  the  things  that 
one  wants  normally  to  develop,  opportunity  to  be  understood 
and  to  understand,  for  both  go  together. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  case  work, 
we  shall  serve  the  unmarried  mothers  in  the  same  way  we 
serve  married  mothers.  We  shall  not  desire  to  have  only 
unmarried  mothers  among  our  patients  any  more  than  we 
should  desire  to  specialize  entirely  with  any  other  type  of 
need.  We  shall  desire  breadth  and  variety  of  work  to  give 
a  truly  normal  outlook  on  life  and  the  widest  variety  of 
experiences  to  be  studied,  and  we  shall  bring  to  this  special 
task  all  those  human  qualities  and  possessions  that  make  for 
truly  helpful  service  to  individuals.  The  good  worker  should, 
of  course,  have  a  broad  educational  background,  thorough 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  social  work,  and  should 
be  spiritually-minded.  It  is  impossible  to  do  good  social  work 


without  possessing  a  spiritual  mind.     Real  religion  as  an  ex- 1 
pression  of  our  spirituality  is  a  necessity  for  each  of  us,  for 
suppressed  spiritual   growth   often   means  a  perverted  moral  | 
character.    There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  single  I 
out  the  unmarried  mother  for  greater  religious  consideration 
than  that  which  is  given  to  every  other  patient,  adult  or  child, 
coming  to  us.    A  spiritual,  a  religious  approach  to  one's  work 
should  be  a  general  thing  rather  than  a  tool  sharply  pointed 
and  used  only  against  a  certain  group  of  patients. 

I  have  not  much  fear  about  the  social  worker  who  has 
sense  of  the  true  spiritual  values  of  life,  for  the  indirect  radia- 
tions of  this  spiritual  life  will  mean  more  to  the  mother  who 
needs  help  than  the  direct,  confess-and-get-saved  religious 
appeal  which  is  the  conventional  approach  to  so  many  un- 
married mothers.  The  good  worker  will,  moreover,  under- 
stand that  the  moral  problems  of  married  people  have  sexual 
entanglements  which,  if  unsolved,  are  just  as  serious  as  the 
moral  problems  of  unmarried  mothers  and  fathers. 

A  well  developed  sense  of  humor  will  prevent  the  good 
worker  from  assuming  the  ridiculous  and  at  the  same  time  I 
tragic  role  of  moralizer.  So  many  of  us  seem  to  feel  that  we  t 
have  some  specially  designated  right  to  moralize  to  our  I 
patients. 

The  good  social  worker  will  refuse  to  consider  the  un-  I 
married  mother  as  purely  a  moral  problem  and  will  differ    | 
from  most  people  in  refusing  to  consider  the  unmarried  mother    i 
as  representing  the  great  moral  sin.     No  one  should  be  able   I 
to  convince  us  that  a  girl  who  gives  birth  to  an  illegitimate   I 
baby  has  committed  necessarily  a  moral  sin   that  is  greater   I 
than    the    sin    committed    by    the    man    responsible    for    her    | 
plight,  or  the  sin  of  the  man  who,  living  a  moral  sexual  life,    I 
is  yet  immoral  on  a  stupendous  scale  in  all  of  his  business    I 
dealings.     Our  inheritance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  significance  of 
morality    must    be    tempered    with    the    understanding    that 
morality  in  its  real  meaning  includes  a  wide  range  of  things    I 
that  have  nothing  whatever  of  the  sexual  about  them.     Just 
so  long  as  we  feel  that  the  unmarried  mother  is  primarily  an 
immoral  person  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  just  so  long  will 
our  technique  as  workers  be  faulty  and  our  case  work  defective 
in  its  results. 

Prohibition  as  a  distinctly  moral  problem  gained  little  head- 
way. It  was  not  until  its  advocates  placed  it  on  a  broader 
basis  and  read  into  it  a  complete  bill  of  indictments,  that  it 
began  to  make  real  strides  as  a  social  movement. 

Being  Found  Out 

THE  good  social  worker  will  question  the  attitude  of  many 
communities  towards  the  unmarried  mother's  plight  because 
it  implies  that  sexual  immoralities  generally  result  in  ma- 
ternity and  that  the  presence  of  an  illegitimate  baby  is  on  the 
whole  a  distinctively  marking  sign.  Every  thoughtful  person 
knows  full  well  that  the  sexual  indiscretions  in  every  com- 
munity are  in  all  but  a  few  instances  never  brought  to  light. 
Because  of  our  interpretation  of  what  immorality  means  we 
have  really  made  the  fact  of  discovery  through  maternity  a 
branding  mark.  If  all  sexual  indiscretions  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  children,  illegitimacy  would  be  overwhelming.  In 
thinking  of  the  unmarried  mother  we  are  prone  to  forget  the 
girl  who,  although  a  party  to  promiscuous  sexual  relations, 
is  yet  shrewd  and  careful  enough  to  prevent  conception  or,  if 
it  does  take  place,  commits  an  abortion.  This  latter  type  of 
girl,  moreover,  is  not  solely  a  product  of  low-grade  homes. 
We  are  also  prone  to  charge  a  greater  moral  lapse  to  the  un- 
married mother  than  to  the  father  of  her  child.  Adhering 
strictly  to  the  narrow  use  of  the  term  "  immoral,"  he  is  just 
as  much  so,  or  possibly  more  so,  than  the  mother  of  his  child ; 
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yet  because  he  carries  no  badge  indicating  unmarried  paternity, 
there  is  that  escape  from  responsibility  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  our  double  standard  of  morality. 

The  good  social  worker  will  also  bring  to  this  service  an 
inborn  spirit  of  sincerity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  insincerity 
— the  conscious  kind,  when  a  person  deliberately  and  design- 
edly does  the  thing  which  he  knows  is  unethical,  and  the  un- 
conscious kind,  so  much  of  which  applies  to  our  treatment- 
not  only  of  the  unmarried  mother  but  of  all  the  patients  who 
come  to  us  in  social  work.  We  are  prone  to  approach  them 
as  different  beings.  The  good  social  worker  will  realize,  as 
Professor  Erskine  puts  it,  "  the  moral  obligation  to  be  intelli- 
gent "  and  in  being  not  only  intelligent  but  intellectually  hon- 
est as  well,  will  see  the  facts  as  they  really  are. 

Individual  Diagnosis 

GOOD  social  work  will  not  urge  the  unmarried  mother  to 
sacrifices  which  we  as  individuals  would  not  be  willing  to 
make.  So  much  insincerity,  hypocrisy,  ignorance,  stupidity 
and  false  standards  characterize  our  treatment  of  unmarried 
mothers.  There  must  be  no  tendency  to  come  with  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  all  arranged,  with  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  assumes  that  a  given  procedure  or  kind  of  care  must 
be  followed  out  inevitably,  but  rather  should  we  come  with 
the  determination  to  be  guided  absolutely  by  the  findings 
resulting  from  each  inquiry.  In  one  instance  it  may  be  wise 
and  proper  for  us  to  urge  the  mother  to  keep  her  baby,  and 
to  find  support  for  her,  to  go  to  the  very  last  extremity  to 
assist  her  to  keep  her  baby,  in  fact  to  make  her  keep  her  baby 
and  to  help  supply  what  is  lacking  in  moral  courage  and  forti- 
tude. In  another  instance,  where  the  mother  is  unfit,  we  must 
be  quick  to  see  the  impossible  difficulties  in  urging  her  to  such 
a  course,  in  trying  to  effect  an  inelastic  plan  to  which  she  is 
little  adapted. 

The  normal  unmarried  mother,  that  is,  the  mother  who  ex- 
presses personal  responsibility  for  her  baby,  faces  a  task  of  re- 
adjustment involving  truly  enormous  difficulties  and  we  can 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  what  she  has  to  endure  and  what  she 
does.  Nothing  that  we  may  do  ever  makes  her  task  easy. 
Much  that  we  do  makes  the  task  bearable,  but  this  is  only- 
possible  when  our  work  and  service  are  of  the  highest  type. 

The  good  worker  will  bring  to  this  special  task  an  imagina- 
tion that  helps  make  us  see  all  the  artificialities  and  false 
ethical  standards  which  so  many  of  us  fail  to  see.  We  shall 
understand  that  illegitimacy  is  not  a  problem  of  any  special 
race  or  nationality  or  religion;  that  a  mercenary  motive  plays 
a  relatively  small  part  in  the  histories  of  unmarried  mothers; 
that  there  must  be  no  tendency  to  dogmatize  about  what  is 
to  be  done.  We  shall  try  to  understand  the  long  list  of  causes 
back  of  illegitimacy  and  to  place  each  one  in  proper  order. 
We  shall  know  that,  reviewing  hundreds  of  such  cases,  the 
responsibility  divides  pretty  evenly  between  the  sexes.  Our 
imagination  will  help  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
girl  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Epictetus  knew  men  and  women  well  when  he  wrote: 

When  you  have  adapted  the  body  to  a  frugal  way  of  living,  do 
not  flatter  yourself  on  that,  nor  if  you  drink  only  water,  say  on  every 
opportunity,  /  drink  only  water,  .  .  .  And  if  you  desire  at  any  time 
to  inure  yourself  to  labor  and  endurance,  do  it  to  yourself  and  not 
unto  the  world.  And  do  not  embrace  the  statues;  but  sometime 
when  you  are  exceedingly  thirsty,  take  a  mouthful  of  cold  water, 
and  spit  it  out,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  , 

A  friend  startled  the  writer  when  she  said  that  she  thought 
the  ministry  was  the  most  dangerous  of  all  professions;  that 
the  minister  must  continually  urge  others  to  do  what  he  is 
often  not  in  the  mood  to  do  at  the  time  of  the  urging;  that 
he  must  urge  to  an  ideal  which  is  always  beyond  his  reach ; 


that  his  continual  struggle  between  preachment  and  per- 
formance is  likely  to  have  a  bad  moral  effect  and  that  there- 
fore one  should  not  be  unduly  surprised  if  clergymen  at 
times  appear  to  be  morally  obtuse  or  at  least  morally  flabby. 
I  think  this  criticism  could  with  much  more  justice  be  levelled 
at  social  workers.  Under  our  system  of  training  we  are 
forcing  upon  successive  classes  of  workers  struggles  between 
preachment  and  performance  which  are  far  more  serious  in 
their  subtle  moral  and  ethical  effects  than  is  true  of  clergy- 
men. The  woman  social  worker  every  day  of  her  life  is  called 
upon  to  urge  her  clients  to  do  things  which  she  would  most 
likely  not  do  under  the  same  circumstances,  either  because 
sympathetic  imagination  is  a  rare  gift  or  because  the  kind  of 
training  given  to  most  social  workers  discourages  the  use  of 
imaginative  qualities.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  man. 

Social  work  all  the  time  forces  the  making  of  decisions  and 
the  urging  of  efforts  that  are  almost  superhuman.  Not  every- 
one has  the  imagination  of  one  worker  known  to  the  writer 
who  said  that  if  she  ever  found  herself  in  the  position  of 
expecting  a  baby  and  not  being  married  to  its  father,  she  would 
certainly  bring  about  an  abortion  or  commit  suicide,  and  that 
the  longer  she  lived,  the  more  she  realized  she  would  not 
have  the  moral  courage  to  execute  what  she  knew  others  were 
urging  unmarried  mothers  to  do.  Shortly  after  this  state- 
ment was  made,  two  striking  examples  of  how  we  sometimes 
react  when  the  tables  are  turned  came  to  the  attention  of  a 
social  worker  in  an  Eastern  city.  One  pertained  to  a  woman 
who  had  been  in  social  work  for  a  long  while  and  who  had 
had  much  to  do  with  unmarried  mothers.  A  friend  of  hers 
became  pregnant  out  of  wedlock.  This  same  worker  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  problem  and  did  not  hesitate  to  arrange 
for  an  abortion  and  paid  to  have  it  done.  Another  worker 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  unmarried  mothers  likewise  had 
a  friend  who  got  into  trouble  and  she,  too,  yielded  to  the 
abortion  plan.  Both  workers  said  that  they  had  never  suf- 
ficiently met  the  moral  significance  of  what  they  had  urged 
other  people  to  do  until  their  own  friends  became  involved. 

Straw  Figures 

THIS  same  imagination  will  prevent  us  from  creating  straw 
men  and  women  out  of  the  real  men  and  women  with  whom 
we  work.  We  are  so  prone  to  make  lifeless  figures  react 
automatically  and  accurately  to  our  plans  and  then  are  dis- 
tressed and  terrified  and  discouraged,  yes,  angry,  when  we 
find  that  there  is  no  connection  between  our  straw  creation 
and  the  real  human  being  who  is  sick,  diseased,  delinquent  or 
otherwise  maladjusted.  To  have  to  urge,  week  after  week, 
the  doing  of  things  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  or  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  do,  is  destructive  of  all  the  finer 
moral  sentiments.  We  are  not  conscious  of  this  change  but 
subtly  nevertheless  it  goes  on.  A  spiritualized  imagination, 
along  with  careful  training,  will  help  in  arriving  at  such  an 
understanding. 

This  quality  of  imagination  will  assist  in  the  rounding  out 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  It  will  provide  flexibility  of  adjust- 
ment, the  power  to  move  forward  today  and  backward  to- 
morrow ;  it  will  be  an  aid  to  compromise  and  concession  which 
are  absolutely  essential  in  all  work  with  human  beings.  It 
will  help  us  to  foresee  the  inevitable  emergencies  which  we 
must  be  quick  to  meet.  We  need  to  be  told  over  and  over 
again  that  men  are  not  made  like  wooden  blocks  or  squared 
stones,  that  no  two  of  us  are  alike,  that  we  all  have  different 
and  dissimilar  reactions  from  the  same  stimuli,  that  we  all  get 
different  impressions  from  the  same  event,  that  we  all  tell 
different  stories  about  the  same  happening.  Human  beings 
are  volatile,  moving,  changing,  mercurial,  easily  discouraged, 
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less  easily  encouraged  quickly,  responsive  to  fears  and  to  good 
in  others.  One  cannot  characterize  briefly  a  single  human 
being,  and  yet,  judging  by  the  rules  and  procedure  of  the 
great  mass  of  public  and  private  organizations  dealing  with 
unmarried  mothers,  such  mothers  are  the  very  opposite  of 
what  has  been  described.  Some  day  a  great  writer  will  as- 
semble all  these  misunderstandings  which  we  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  and  will  present  a  picture  of  stupidity  and  un- 
imagination,  of  lack  of  simple  comprehension,  which  will  be 
truly  terrible. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  his  life  of  Mark  Twain  makes 
wonderfully  clear  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  of  us  to  under- 
stand others  when  he  says: 

Every  life  is  a  drama — a  play  in  all  its  particulars;  comedy, 
farce,  tragedy,  all  the  elements  are  there.  To  examine  in  detail 
any  life,  however  conspicuous  or  obscure,  is  to  become  amazed  not 
only  at  the  inevitable  sequence  of  events  hut  at  the  interlinking 
of  details,  often  far  removed,  into  a  marvelously  intricate  pattern 
which  no  art  can  hope  to  reproduce  and  can  only  feebly  imitate. 

The  biographer  may  reconstruct  an  episode,  present  a  picture, 
or  reflect  a  mood  by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  feel  something 
of  the  glow  of  personality  and  know,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  past.  Insofar  as  the  historian  can  accomplish  this, 
his  work  is  a  success.  At  best  his  labor  will  be  pathetically  incom- 
plete, for  whatever  its  detail  and  its  resemblance  to  life,  these  will 
record  mainly  but  an  outward  expression,  behind  which  was  the 
mighty  grasp  and  tumult  of  unwritten  thought,  the  overwhelming 
proportions  of  any  life,  which  no  other  human  soul  can  ever  really 
know. 

Imagination  will  also  make  clear  the  reactions  to  which  the 
most  careful  inquiry  gives  rise,  and  will  see  to  it  that  proc- 
esses whjch  have  as  their  end  and  object  the  understanding 
of  the  mothers  are  done  in  the  most  human  and  intelligent 
way.  Each  unmarried  mother  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  social  inquiries  because  it  involves  a  discussion 
of  a  relationship  which  the  social  worker  is  almost  never  per- 
mitted to  touch  upon  when  dealing  with  the  needs  of  married 
people;  and  this  is  something  we  should  not  forget. 

Maternity  represents  the  most  continuously  exacting  indi- 
vidual responsibility  known  to  society.  As  our  community 
standards  have  been  raised,  they  have  always  been  preceded 
by  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  maternity  care,  for  every 
other  standard  in  the  community  is  affected  by  the  care  and 
training  which  the  mother  gives  her  child. 

The  married  woman,  living  under  the  most  normal  condi- 
tions— and  these  involve  the  protection  of  a  husband,  a  good 
home,  proper  physical  care,  sufficient  food,  adequate  social 
life,  education,  opportunities  for  self-expression  and  for  recrea- 
tion— still  has  a  most  exacting  responsibility  in  the  rearing  and 
training  of  her  children.  No  protection  she  can  possibly  re- 
ceive detracts  one  iota  from  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to 
her  for  the  great  personal  service  she  renders  to  her  family 
and  to  the  state  when  she  gives  intelligent  care  to  her  children. 
This  picture  of  the  true  mother  is  a  constant  ideal  throughout 
all  civilized  society. 

The  protection  and  approval  which  we  as  individuals  in 
society  wish  to  give  to  the  married  mother  as  she  performs  her 
sacred  duty  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  pains,  privations 
and  degradations  most  frequently  visited  upon  the  woman  who 
gives  birth  to  a  baby  out  of  wedlock,  the  woman  whose  baby's 
father  is  often  unknown,  whose  child  starts  life  without,  as 
we  term  it,  the  essential  and  basic  protection  of  home  and 
family,  of  respect  in  the  community,  of  a  reasonable  chance 
for  a  normal  development. 

We  know  that  a  married  mother,  to  do  a  good  job,  must 
possess  intelligence,  health,  the  ability  to  learn.  She  must  be 
moral  in  the  broad  sense;  she  must  have  the  feeling  of  con- 
tinuous responsibility;  she  must  have  continuing  support. 


Society  goes  to  great  lengths  to  make  the  husband  work  if 
he  is  inclined  to  shirk,  to  make  him  pay  his  money  to  the 
probation  officer  if  he  is  inclined  to  dissipate,  to  see  that  the 
home  surroundings  are  healthful  and  to  provide  support  to  the 
mother  if  the  father  dies  or  is  incapacitated.  We  know  that 
unless  there  is  continuing  support,  unless  the  atmosphere  of 
that  home  is  normal,  unless  there  is  a  wise  use  of  community 
and  neighborhood  resources,  the  job  of  the  mother  in  training 
her  children  is  made  more  difficult.  We  know  that  if  through 
lack  of  proper  support  she  is  not  able  to  give  regular  attention 
to  her  children,  to  oversee  their  daily  development,  to  train 
and  check  them  in  their  habits,  her  output  will  be  a  failure. 

Like  Other  Women 

THE  good  social  worker  knows  that  the  unmarried  mother 
is  a  human  being,  that  she  must  live  and  eat  and  sleep,  that 
her  intelligence  must  be  measured,  that  we  must  appraise  her 
ability  to  learn  and  thus  to  train  her  child,  that  she  will 
respond  to  the  same  emotions  that  all  other  human  beings 
respond  to,  including  married  mothers — namely,  a  desire  for 
recreation  and  an  aversion  to  being  exposed  or  subjected  to 
sudden  changes  in  social  surroundings.  If  she  is  to  help  her 
child  and  be  helped  by  it,  she  must  have  something  that  ap- 
proaches the  support  and  consideration  which  the  married 
mother  receives  from  her  husband  or  the  state.  We  must, 
moreover,  measure  her  suitability  for  her  job  by  exactly  the 
same  standards  by  which  we  measure  the  suitability  of  the 
married  woman.  We  are  properly  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  a  fourteen-,  fifteen-  or  sixteen-year-old  girl  marrying.  We 
know  that  she  is  not  prepared  physically  or  mentally  for  the 
responsibility  of  a  motherhood  ever  impending. 

Yet  when  an  unmarried  child-mother  presents  herself  to 
us,  we  are  prone  to  assume  that  her  unwonted  maternity  has 
in  some  mysterious  and  miraculous  way  changed  her,  that 
maturity  and  experience  and  skill,  forethought  and  self-con- 
trol, and  many  other  things  have  suddenly  been  added  to 
her.  Now  of  course  they  have  not.  She  is  still  the  problem 
of  the  other  young  girls  approximating  her  own  age,  plus  the 
fact  that  she  has  given  birth  to  a  baby.  This  does  not  mean 
that  her  individual  sex  experience  differs  widely  from  that  of 
many  other  girls  who  have  lived  much  the  same  life  but 
whose  experiences  have  not  resulted  in  maternity.  We  are 
speaking  here  of  the  very  young  unmarried  mothers  who  are 
so  often  considered  by  some  workers  to  be  as  capable  of  carry- 
ing responsibility  as  much  older  women.  These  same  workers 
make  no  differentiation  between  old  and  young,  children  and 
well  experienced  adults. 

If  the  married  mother  is  unintelligent,  ignorant,  does  not 
possess  self-control,  is  not  industrious,  is  immoral  sexually, 
is  a  drunkard,  we  are  likely  to  reason  that  her  child  should 
be  taken  from  her  or  at  least  allowed  to  stay  with  her  only 
under  very  special  conditions.  Why  should  not  the  same 
reasoning  apply  to  the  unmarried  mother  who  has  the  same 
defects  in  character  or  mental  equipment?  If  the  married 
mother  is  of  low  mentality,  if  she  is  feebleminded,  we  try  to 
take  her  children  away  and  to  prevent  the  birth  of  other  chil- 
dren. When  an  unmarried  mother  of  low  mentality  comes 
to  us,  why  should  not  our  approach  be  of  the  same  sort?  If 
we  know  that  the  married  mother  is  not  equal  to  demands  or 
training  above  a  certain  point  but  must  be  guided  and  assisted 
through  advice  and  frequent  contacts  to  approximate  some 
adjustment  to  proper  standards,  should  the  same  treatment 
not  apply  to  the  unmarried  mother?  We  have  no  hard  and 
fast  and  inflexible  rule  for  the  treatment  of  the  married 
mother's  needs.  We  know  that  such  inflexible  treatment 
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would  not  apply;  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  unmarried  mother. 
She  calls  for  individual  treatment.  It  is  often  possible  to 
arrange  for  her  return  to  her  family  or  relatives,  but  more 
frequently  it  means  providing  care  with  strangers.  If  she  is 
unskilled,  she  may  go  into  a  family  with  her  baby,  or  she  may 
work  in  one  family  and  have  her  baby  cared  for  in  another. 
If  she  is  skilled,  she  may  go  back  to  the  office  or  factory, 
boarding  her  baby. 

Unmarried  mothers  lack  the  regular  financial  support  which 
most  married  women  receive.  Moreover,  they  do  not  share 
in  grants  of  public  or  private  relief  enabling  married  women 
to  keep  their  children  with  them.  The  practice  of  many 
agencies  is  to  make  the  unmarried  mother  keep  her  child,  so 
that,  among  many  considerations,  it  may  check  her  erring  tend- 
encies. This  plan  is  generally  offset  by  her  own  lack  of 
financial  resources  and  the  complete  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  state  or  the  citizens  to  provide  support  save  what 
may  be  secured  from  her  baby's  father;  and  on  the  whole  this 
inadequate  assistance  is  so  limited  by  the  courts  as  to  give 
another  reason  to  the  mother  for  asking  someone  else  to  take 
the  child.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  support  of  unmarried 
mothers  involves  many  questions  that  do  not  enter  into  the 
support  of  married  mothers.  There  is  greater  moral  danger; 
there  is  an  incomplete  home,  if  one  is  established;  in  many 
cases  there  is  absence  in  the  mother  of  the  qualities  making 
for  good  home  life  and  child  training — often  this  very  lack  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  mother's  tragic  plight.  Yet  custom 
generally  exacts  a  service  which  unaided  she  cannot  perform. 
Many  of  our  plans  for  unmarried  mothers  unconsciously  have 
in  mind  the  upper  half  of  that  group  The  mothers  from 
better  families  who  work  out  their  own  plans  never  or  rarely 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  social  agencies,  whereas  it  is  the 
lower  half  that  we  deal  with. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  great  body  of  experience 
in  the  care  of  unmarried  mothers  so  far  as  social  agencies  are 
concerned  is  based  on  contacts  with  only  a  small  number  of 
all  the  unmarried  mothers  in  any  given  community.  The 
great  majority  never  tap  the  resources  of  agencies  which  we 
represent.  One  immediate  result  of  our  all  too  inflexible  ap- 
proach is  that  the  majority  of  unmarried  mothers  strive  in 
every  possible  way  to  avoid  our  services  and  they,  it  must  be 
said,  often  represent  the  most  hopeful  mothers. 

Burdened  at  Work 

DOMESTIC  service  is  proposed  by  most  of  the  charitable  agen- 
cies which  try  to  keep  unmarried  mother  and  child  together. 
Yet  mighty  few  married  women  support  their  children  under 
similar  conditions.  Family  service,  if  high  standards  are  to 
be  followed  and  if  the  child  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  as 
the  mother,  does  not  offer  enough  opportunities  to  absorb 
even  the  mothers  who  are  willing  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
Again,  the  family  service  plan  is  facing  different  home  and 
family  conditions  than  prevailed  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Because  of  these  reasons  we  are  getting  the  best  results 
where  the  mothers  work  apart  from  their  babies.  They  can 
thus  meet  the  competition  of  other  working  women  who  are 
unburdened  with  babies  and  children,  certainly  unburdened 
with  the  responsibilities  of  their  immediate  care.  Moreover, 
even  in  the  field  of  family  service  the  number  of  homes  open 
to  mothers  with  their  babies  is  few  and  unless  care  is  exer- 
cised, the  mothers  who  are  selling  their  labor  and  must  for  a 
certain  wage  deliver  a  certain  service,  will  be  forced  to  give 
less  than  the  necessary  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
wellbeing  of  their  children.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
knew  just  what  care  all  illegitimate  children  under  three  do 
receive  and  what  becomes  of  those  over  three. 


To  a  certain  type  of  mother,  whether  she  is  married  or  un- 
married, service  within  a  family  is  an  unthinkable  thing  and 
no  amount  of  pressure  can  make  her  accept  it.  I  might  add 
that  domestic  service,  non-supervised,  is  frequently  a  danger- 
ous occupation  for  these  mothers.  To  a  certain  type  of 
mother,  whether  she  is  married  or  unmarried,  the  care  of  her 
child  is  a  distasteful  burden. 

We  do  not  insist  that  every  married  mother  must  be  ex- 
amined mentally.  We  approach  this  in  a  more  selective  way; 
we  interpret  the  social  data  about  that  mother  and  so  do  not 
urge  the  examination  of  a  great  bulk  of  married  mothers  we 
are  treating.  Why  should  we  not  approach  the  unmarried 
mother  in  the  same  way?  The  observation  that  illegitimacy 
is  an  evidence  of  mental  defectiveness  and  that  all  unmarried 
mothers  as  such  should  be  given  a  mental  test  is  a  procedure 
no  thoughtful  person  can  subscribe  to. 

Why  the  Maternity  Home? 

INDIVIDUAL  treatment  will  mean  a  wise  use  of  the  family  as 
a  place  in  which  many  mothers  can  be  cared  for  rather  than 
in  maternity  homes.  Let  us  hope  that  in  view  of  a  certain 
increase  in  our  illegitimacy  rate  due  to  numerous  army  camps 
which  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  country,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  movement  looking  to  the  creation  of  great  con- 
gregate maternity  homes.  Rather  let  us  hope  that  the  pro- 
gressive institutions  giving  maternity  care  to  unmarried  moth- 
ers will  develop,  if  called  upon  to  meet  sudden  demands,  out- 
patient departments  and  thus  provide  for  many  of  their  mothers 
in  good  families.  Is  it  good  sense  to  group  many  individuals 
together  under  the  same  roof  just  because  they  happen  to  be 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children?  Is  it  wise  to  bring  into 
one  center  very  many  mothers  because  they  are  unmarried  any 
more  than  it  would  be  wise  to  bring  married  mothers  together 
for  some  equally  arbitrary  reason?  In  so  many  instances 
maternity  homes  mean  the  pooling  of  experiences  with  over- 
emphasis on  the  particular  experience  through  which  the  moth- 
ers are  passing.  The  maternity  home  tends  to  become  arbi- 
trary because  it  cannot  accept  mothers  of  all  ages.  It  certainly 
cannot  mix  the  very  young  of  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  with  the  very  old.  It  cannot  take  those  with  spe- 
cific diseases  who  are  in  an  infectious  condition.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  such  homes  that  they 
cannot  take  mothers  who  have  had  a  second  illegitimate  child. 
In  passing,  it  might  be  noted  that  some  of  our  most  noteworthy 
successes  amongst  unmarried  mothers  have  been  those  who  have 
had  two  or  three  children.  Few  of  us  can  really  know  that  a 
girl  coming  with  an  alleged  first  baby  has  not  had  a  previous 
child  or  a  previous  abortion.  So  far  as  demoralizing  experi- 
ences are  concerned,  such  a  girl  may  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  one  who  has  had  an  earlier  child.  The  very 
general  ruling  on  the  part  of  maternity  homes  that  they  will 
not  take  a  mother  with  a  second  child  means  an  inelasticity 
which  does  not  apply  in  our  treatment  of  the  married  mother 
and  which  is  equally  out  of  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  un- 
married. This  is  no  argument  for  greater  illegitimacy,  but  it 
shows  that  some  in  this  latter  group  of  unmarried  mothers 
have  possibilities. 

Work  for  unmarried  mothers  as  expressed  in  most  mater- 
nity home  care  is  in  about  the  position  of  children's  work  two 
decades  ago.  We  should  think  without  prejudice  of  whether 
institutional  care  for  these  mothers  has  not  as  many  objec- 
tions almost  as  institutional  care  of  children  generally.  Only 
two  types  seem  clearly  to  need  institutional  maternity  care, 
namely  the  prostitute  and  the  border  line,  non-committable 
mental  incompetent.  The  maternity  home  represents  a  stage 
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in  progress.  It  is  by  no  means  the  final  word  in  the  care  of 
unmarried  mothers. 

The  economics  of  life  press  just  as  heavily  upon  the  un- 
married mother  as  upon  the  married.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  must  have  general  state  support  for  unmarried 
mothers  with  their  babies.  One  cannot  generalize.  Certain 
European  countries  have  already  arrived  at  such  a  pass  in 
their  efforts  to  conserve  a  depleted  human  stock.  However, 
if  it  is  unwise  to  aid  the  mother  with  the  illegitimate  child  lest 
it  be  an  encouragement  to  illegitimacy — and  about  this  there 
is  a  large  doubt — we  must  offer  a  next  best  substitute.  It  is 
the  immediate  and  vital  concern  of  the  state  that  adequate 
care  be  provided  for  illegitimate  children.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  present  neglect,  so  large  a  factor  in  the  lives  of 
illegitimate  children,  continue.  We  must  work  out  a  pro- 
gram of  protection  for  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  in  which 
the  state  shall  become  the  guardian  of  every  child — not  neces- 
sarily a  guardianship  involving  acceptance  or  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  mother  but  a  guardianship  which  will  see  to 
it  that  the  illegitimate  child  does  not  suffer  any  more  than  the 
legitimate.  The  job  is  too  big  for  private  interests  alone. 

In  planning  for  both  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren, we  face  a  complex  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  married 
mother  and  her  children.  What  is  wise  for  the  mother 
is  not  always  wise  for  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  Yet 
as  we  survey  the  whole  field  of  philanthropic  effort  for  un- 
married mothers  and  their  children,  we  find  on  the  one  hand 
much  of  it  built  on  a  body  of  case  work  which  considers 


only  the  treatment  of  the  mother,  aiming  at  her  relief  or  pun- 
ishment— a  rebuking  of  her  for  what  she  has  done — with  little 
consideration  for  her  child,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  invari- 
able plan  on  the  part  of  many  agencies,  that  no  matter  what 
happens  the  mother  must  keep  her  child.  One  executive  in 
social  work  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  would  "  positively 
refuse  to  separate  mother  and  child;  he  would  consider  it  an 
abortion  after  birth,  even  though  it  might  better  conditions 
for  mother  and  child."  This  is  further  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  in  dealing  with  unmarried  mothers,  our  treatment 
is  more  often  based  on  emotion  than  on  intelligence. 

The  unmarried  mother  needs  no  more  and  certainly  no  less 
protection  in  the  courts  than  we  are  giving  to  married  mothers. 
Much  of  the  legal  machinery  fails  to  protect  her  now.  We 
should  just  as  strongly  oppose  letting  an  unmarried  father  get 
from  under  his  responsibilities  as  an  unmarried  mother.  It 
is  just  as  ethical,  just  as  consistent  to  let  a  married  father  pay 
away  his  family  job  at  so  much  per  child  as  to  let  an  unmar- 
ried father  for  $50  or  $250  or  $300  get  complete  freedom 
from  all  future  care.  Even  where  there  are  several  men  in- 
volved, they  should  all  be  held  jointly  if  their  relations  with 
the  mother  at  the  time  of  conception  can  be  established.  Why 
should  the  fact  of  promiscuity  with  three  men  count  so  much 
more  against  the  girl  than  equal  promiscuity  on  the  part  of 
the  man? 

Case  work  for  unmarried  mothers  should  be  governed  by 
the  same  considerations  as  case  work  for  married  mothers. 
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The  first,  a  cartoon  drawn  by  Rogers  of  the  New  York  Herald  with  his  right 
hand.  The  second,  a  cartoon  drawn  by  him  with  the  left  hand  immediately  after  a 
crippling  accident  to  the  right. 
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The  Rockefeller  Commission,  the  Children's  Bureau  and  their  French  allies  and  hosts,  , 
before  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  at  Rennes.    In  the  background  is  the  group  commemorating 
the  union  of  Brittany  and  France 

Fighting  Tuberculosis  in  France 

By  Frank  E.   Wing 


GENERAL    SECRETARY,    ROCHESTER    SOCIAL    WELFARE   LEAGUE;    CAPTAIN,    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS, 
ASSIGNED   TO   BUREAU    OF    TUBERCULOSIS    AND   THE   ROCKEFELLER    COMMISSION 
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^IGHTING  tuberculosis  in  France  "  means  exactly 
what  the  words  indicate.  During  the  last  four 
and  one-half  years  the  German  menace  has  been 
by  no  means  the  only  danger  that  has  threat- 
ened the  life  of  France.  As  might  be  expected,  the  seeds 
of  social,  political  and  economic  disorder,  neglect  of  child- 
hood and  disease  have  found  fertile  soil  during  a  time  when 
the  energy  of  the  people  has  been  necessarily  diverted  to 
feed  the  engines  of  war.  The  inroads  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  none  the  less  active  even  though,  for  the  time  being, 
its  ravages  have  been  overshadowed  by  more  spectacular  hor- 
rors. Today  France  is  getting  her  feet  on  the  ground  and 
"  digging  in "  preparatory  to  giving  fight  to  the  invader, 
and  her  measures  to  combat  this  disease  will  be  one  of  the 
big  items  in  her  program  of  reconstruction.  Such  leaders 
as  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  president,  and  Dr.  Leon  Bernard, 
secretary,  of  the  Comite  Central  d'Assistance  aux  Anciens 
Militaires  Tuberculeux,  Professor  Courmont,  of  Lyons,  Pro- 
fessor Calmette,  of  Lille,  Professor  Le  Tulle  and  Drs.  Kuss, 
Guinard  and  Cantonnet,  of  Paris,  M.  Brisac,  in  charge 
of  the  Service  de  Sante  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Mourier,  successor  to  Justin  Godart  of  the  Service  de  Sante  of 
the  army,  leading  men  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  senators, 


deputies,  members  of  departmental  assemblies,  inspectors  of 
hygiene,  physicians,  clergy,  industrial  and  labor  leaders  all  over 
France  are  aroused  to  the  situation  and  committed  to  a 
tuberculosis  program  for  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  great  French  Red  Cross  societies,  particularly  the  As- 
sociation de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires  and  the  Union  des 
Femmes  de  France,  whose  women  will  soon  be  released  from 
nursing  service  in  military  hospitals,  are  already  looking 
toward  active  participation  in  this  field.  Departmental  com- 
mittees created  during  the  war  to  meet  the  emergency  among 
tuberculous  soldiers  are  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  work  to 
include  civilians;  new  committees  are  being  created.  Legis- 
lation involving  the  creation  of  a  national  ministry  of  health, 
enforced  registration  of  tuberculosis  and  the  appropriation 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  dispensaries  and  hospital  care 
and  for  pensions  for  families  when  the  wage  earner  is  in 
the  hospital,  is  now  pending  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  15,  1916,  when 
during  five  consecutive  years  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  one  or  of  several  communes  surpasses  the  average 
of  the  mortality  in  France,  the  creation  of  a  dispensary  of 
social  hygiene  and  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  can  be 
declared  obligatory  by  decree,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
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municipal  councils  and  upon  the  order  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Hygiene.  The  commune  or  the  communes  concerned,  the 
department  and  the  state  must  participate  in  the  cost  of  first 
establishment.  The  first  application  of  this  order  will  go  into 
effect  in  June,  1919.  The  leaders  are  awake.  Thanks  to  the 
war  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France, 
there  has  been  started  a  popular  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  of  the  need  of  concerted  action,  and  of  the 
methods  to  be  pursued. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recalled  that  about  the  time  America 
entered  the  war  there  were  harrowing  stories  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  alarming  increase  of  tuberculosis  in  the  French 
army.  Statements  were  made  that  something  like  150,000 
cases,  if  I  remember  correctly,  had  developed  among  the  French 
soldiers  in  the  trenches.  Subsequent  investigations  have  shown 
that  these  figures  were  considerably  exaggerated  and  that, 
aside  from  the  development  of  active  tuberculosis  in  men  who 
were  already  infected  when  they  were  mobilized,  there  is 


tive  value  of  high  altitude,  low  altitude  and  sea  shore  treat- 
ment of  the  various  manifestations  of  the  disease;  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  special  provisions  for  the  protection  and 
treatment  of  children  and  their  application  of  specialized 
methods,  such  as  radio-therapy,  hydro-therapy,  helio-therapy 
(sun  cure),  etc.,  were  systematized  and  differentiated  to  the 
nth  degree.  Their  sanatoria  were  marvels  of  hospital  con- 
struction. It  is  true  that  Americans  could  carry  to  France 
no  new  knowledge.  But  we  who  went  to  fight  tuberculosis 
brought  practical  methods  of  using  the  knowledge  that  both 
America  and  France  already  had.  Our  experts  had  no  new 
cure  for  tuberculosis,  no  "  turtle  serum  "  to  offer,  but  they 
could  point  to  methods  that  had  resulted  in  a  substantial 
lowering  of  our  death-rate  within  the  period  of  the  last  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  tuberculosis  field,  as  in  many  other  fields,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  French  and  the  American  temperament  was 
very  evident.  The  French  are,  at  heart,  idealists.  They  love 
to  work  things  out  on  paper,  to  discuss  them,  and  to  make 


ADVICE  ON   A   POSTER 

Slav  out  in  the  fresh  air,  sleep  ivith  the  window  open,  do  not  drink  or  eat   after  others,  brush   the   teeth,  sit  straight   at 
school,   take  at   least   one   bath   a  week,  wash   before   eating,  do  not  spit  in  public  places— these  make  children  healthy, 

wealthy  and  ivise 


no  evidence  to  show  that  army  life  was  conducive  to  the  con- 
tracting of  tuberculosis.  In  fact,  it  now  appears  that  in  the 
French,  as  in  the  English  and  American  armies,  quite  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  In  all  of  these  armies  there  appears 
to  have  been  possibly  less  tuberculosis  than  there  would  nat- 
urally be  among  the  same  number  of  men  in  civil  life.  This 
is  just  as  might  be  expected,  because  the  soldiers  were  picked 
men.  What  did  happen,  however,  was  the  development  of 
a  large  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  the  prison  camps  of  Ger- 
many and  among  civilians  captured  in  the  occupied  territory 
of  France  and  held  prisoners  throughout  the  war,  as  well 
as  among  the  thousands  of  refugees  who  left  their  towns  and 
villages  and  were  distributed  all  over  unoccupied  France. 
This  is  attested  by  the  thousands  of  such  cases  found  among 
refugies  everywhere,  among  repatries  as  they  came  into  France 
at  Evian  through  Switzerland  and  among  prisoners  who  re- 
turned to  France  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Before  the  war  France  had  not,  like  England,  America 
and  Germany,  developed  a  systematic  preventive  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  In  theory,  however,  outsiders  could 
give  her  nothing.  Her  experts  were  past  masters  in  clinical 
diagnosis  and  laboratory  practice.  Their  treatises  on  the  rela- 


sure  that  every  detail  in  their  plan  is  correct  and  that  it 
will  work  before  they  are  willing  to  begin  to  put  their  plan 
into  practice.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  starting  at  some- 
thing short  of  their  ideal.  This  is  particularly  true  in  scien- 
tific and  professional  fields.  The  method  produces  marvels 
of  accuracy  and  perfection,  like  their  75-cm.  gun,  and  their 
wonders  of  surgery.  But  to  Americans,  who  are  a  people  of 
action,  it  often  seems  as  though  they  talk  about  and  around 
a  subject  so  long  that  they  forget  to  act.  It  takes  a  practical 
man  to  put  a  theory  into  successful  operation,  and  in  the  realm 
of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  the  practical  men  in  France 
had  not  asserted  themselves.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  not  as  generally 
disseminated  in  the  French  medical  profession  as  in  the 
American. 

In  the  order  of  bringing  into  operation  the  different  ma- 
chines of  attack  against  tuberculosis,  France  made  the  same 
mistakes  that  America  made;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  she  had  not  taken  the  same  steps  to  correct  them.  She 
had  her  sanatoria  for  so-called  "  curable  cases,"  but  she 
had  not  isolated  her  advanced  cases.  Except  at  Lille,  where 
Dr.  Calmette  was  one  of  the  world  pioneers  in  the  dispen- 
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sary  movement,  and  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  where  other  progres- 
sive French  physicians  had  followed  Dr.  Calmette's  example, 
he  had  not  begun  to  develop  a  dispensary  and  instructive 
visiting  nurses'  program  such  as  had  been  successfully  con- 
lucted  in  the  other  countries  mentioned  for  at  least  fifteen 
Her  general  hospitals  were  filled  with  cases  of  ad- 
iced  tuberculosis  indiscriminately  mixed  with  patients  suf- 
ering  from  other  diseases.  Practically  no  propaganda  or 
iucationat  work  had  been  done,  and  the  utilization  of  pro- 
sionally  trained  nurses  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  family 
and  home  conditions  of  their  patients  was  almost  unknown, 
work  of  this  kind  being  largely  done  by  untrained  members 
of  religious  orders.  Furthermore,  the  social  sense  of  her 
physicians  was  generally  not  highly  developed.  French  vital 
statistics  as  regards  tuberculosis  were  very  imperfectly  kept, 
not  only  because  there  was  no  adequate  machinery  to  keep 
them,  but  also  because  there  was  no  law  in  France  compelling 
the  reporting  of  illness  from  tuberculosis.  Even  the  registra- 
tion of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  "  facultative,"  which 
means  that  the  physician  could  register  or  not,  as  he  chose. 
The  result  was  that  a  great  many  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
were  reported  as  bronchitis  or  some  other  respiratory  disease, 


or  even  heart  trouble,  in  order  to  spare  the  family  of  the 
deceased  the  stigma  of  tuberculosis. 

Even  under  these  conditions  many  of  the  departments  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy  and  the  large  population  centers, 
such  as  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  showed 
a  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  higher  than  that  of  our  large 
American  cities  with  their  more  perfect  reporting  of  deaths. 
For  example,  according  to  the  last  available  statistics,  the 
death-rate  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  Paris 
is  located,  was  404  per  100,000  population,  and  that  of  the 
departments  of  C6tes-du-Nord  and  Finistere,  two  of  the  most 
thickly  settled  departments  of  Brittany,  were  300  and  290 
respectively,  and  the  average  for  the  entire  population  was 
about  215 ;  whereas  the  rate  for  our  largest  cities,  like  New 
York  and  Chicago,  is  under  200,  and  the  average  for  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  about  160.  It  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  among  medical  men  in  practically  all 
of  the  departments  where  we  worked  that  not  less  than  one 
out  of  every  four  deaths  among  the  civilian  population  was 
due  to  tuberculosis. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  male  population  was  mobil- 
ized and  the  women  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  in  the  indus- 
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tries  and  ammunition  plants.  This  resulted  in  overcrowding 
in  certain  centers  and  this  overcrowding  was  further  empha- 
sized when  the  refugees  from  the  occupied  and  devastated 
areas  came  surging  back  through  the  interior  and  had  to  find 
lodgment  and  work  in  and  around  the  industrial  centers.  The 
following  three  years'  strain,  with  overwork,  overcrowding, 
undernourishment  and  bad  sanitation  had  already  shown  its 
effect  in  lowering  the  resistance  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  sickness  from  tuberculosis  in  the  civilian  population. 

In  1915  the  French  government  took  steps  to  relieve  the 
discharged  soldiers  suffering  from  tuberculosis  by  creating  a 
Comite  National  d' Assistance  am  Anciens  Militaires  Tuber- 
culeux  and  Comites  Departementaux  aux  Anciens  Militaires 
Reformes  de  la  Tuberculose — in  other  words,  a  national 
tuberculosis  committee  with  its  adjunct  of  departmental  com- 
mittees in  each  of  the  eighty-six  departments  into  which  France 
is  divided.  The  government  provided  funds  to  be  used  by 
these  committees  for  the  home  relief  of  discharged  tuberculous 
soldiers  as  well  ns  for  the  establishment  of  dispensaries;  but 
the  benefits  of  these  provisions  could  not  legally  be  extended 
to  the  families  of  these  men  nor  to  other  tuberculous  civilians. 
More  than  this,  the  funds  made  available  were  utterly  in- 


adequate  to   meet   the  emergency.     To   take 
care  of  tuberculous  soldiers  before  they  were 
demobilized,    the    French    War    Department 
established  under  its  Service  de  Sante  in  each 
of    the    twenty    military    regions    tuberculosis 
sanatoria  known  as  stations  sanitaires.     These 
stations   sanitaires    were    in    some   cases   well 
managed  and  well  equipped — in  other  cases, 
very  inadequately  equipped  and  poorly  man- 
aged.    As   an   effective    method   of   handling 
tuberculosis  among  the  soldiers  they  were  only 
moderately  successful  because,  under  the  regu- 
lations, a  tuberculous  soldier  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  station  sanitaire  only  three  months, 
after  which,  if  he  was  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  returned  to  the  ranks,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision  to   keep   him   longer   and   he   was   dis- 
charged to  his  home  and  family — often  to  carry 
the  infection  to  hitherto  uninfected  individuals. 
Further,  most  of  the  physicians  under  fifty 
years  of  age  were  mobilized,  leaving  the  towns 
with   very  inadequate   medical   service.      One 
can  therefore  see  that  the  civilian  population 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  almost  absolute 
neglect  as  far  as  any  effective  means  of  com- 
bating the  increasing  disease  was  concerned. 
It  was  at  this  stage,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Rockefeller 
Commission    for    the    Prevention    of    Tuber- 
culosis in  France  came  to  the  aid  of  the  French 
civilian  population  to  help  construct,  out  of 
the  depleted  and  crippled  machinery,  organiza- 
tions equipped  to  meet  the  emergency — in  a 
partial   way   and    in    selected   cases   at   least. 
While  the  two  organizations  worked  side  by 
side  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Farrand,  president  of  the  commission, 
there  were  activities  that  were  more  distinctly 
the  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  commission, 
while  others  were  distinctly  recognized  as  Red 
Cross  activities.    The  tuberculosis  commission 
went  over  to  France  to  carry  out  primarily  a 
constructive  program  over  the  period  of  a  number  of  years; 
while  the   Red   Cross,   through   its   Bureau   of  Tuberculosis 
with  its  much  larger  funds,  undertook  what  was  more  dis- 
tinctly the  relief  problem. 

With  this  broad  line  of  division,  the  commission,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Selskar  M.  Gunn,  one  of  its  members, 
and  financed  partly  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Red 
Cross,  organized,  equipped  and  circulated  in  the  departments 
several  complete  educational  outfits,  with  exhibit,  literature, 
moving. pictures,  conferences,  etc.,  on  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis and  infant  and  child  mortality,  each  outfit  being  fur- 
nished with  an  advance  agent,  exhibit  manager,  lecturer  on 
tuberculosis,  lecturer  on  child  welfare,  chauffeur  and  moving 
picture  operator.  At  the  end  of  1918,  four  such  outfits  were 
in  circulation  and  two  others  were  in  process  of  preparation. 
These  outfits,  equipes  as  they  are  called,  spend  anywhere  from 
one  to  two  months  in  a  department  and  have  proved  a  great 
success,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance  and  of  stimu- 
lation of  interest  in  health  prevention. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  French  people  the  importance 
of  tuberculosis  dispensaries  in  the  general  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  the  commission  established  in  the  nineteenth 
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arrondissement  of  Paris,  one  of  that  city's  most  thickly  pop- 
ulated quarters,  and  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loire,  of 
which  Chartres  is  the  principal  city,  a  chain  of  model  dis- 
pensaries, sufficiently  equipped  with  American  personnel,  with 
adequate  nursing  service  and  ample  provision  for  giving  of 
the  necessary  relief  in  food,  clothing  and  medicines.  Four 
such  dispensaries  were  operated  in  the  nineteenth  arrondisse- 
ment and  the  program  for  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loire 
included  five  central  dispensaries  and  provision  for  rural 
service. 

Recognizing  that,  after  all,  it  will  be  the  French  people 
themselves  who  will  have  to  attack  and  solve  this  problem 
of  tuberculosis,  and  considering  the  great  handicap  that  in- 
ability to  speak  the  French  language  is  to  a  nurse  doing  home 
visiting,  the  policy  was  early  adopted  of  discouraging 
the  use  of  American  nurses  for  this  service.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  beginning  every  effort  was  directed  toward 
training  French  nurses  to  do  visiting  tuberculosis  nursing 
work.  As  an  aid  to  this  end,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  training  of  French  nurses  in  three  training  schools  in 
Paris.  These  nurses  in  training  were  at  the  same  time  required 
to  do  several  months'  practical  work  in  the  dispensaries  of  the 
nineteenth  arrondissement.  By  the  end  of  1918  Elizabeth 
Crowell,  directress  of  nurses  for  the  Rockefeller  commission, 
was  able  to  supply,  in  increasing  numbers,  French  nurses  suf- 
ficiently trained  and  ready  to  take  up  duties  in  dispensaries 
outside  of  Paris. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  was  at  first  more  definitely 
along  the  lines  of  relief.  In  and  around  Paris  several  sana- 
toria were  taken  over  and  operated  for  French  civilians — 
among  them  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium  and  the  Edith  Wharton 
Sanatorium,  both  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris;  another  sanatorium 
at  Lyons  was  used  largely  for  French  and  Serbians;  several 
others  were  also  maintained.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  better  facilities  for  the  care  of  advanced  cases,  the  Bureau 
of  Tuberculosis,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin, 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  furnishing  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  furniture,  games  and  general  equipment 
to  military  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  general  hospitals  han- 
dling tuberculosis  all  over  France.  In  order  to  gather  the 
information  necessary  to  make  this  relief  possible,  four  dele- 
gates were  constantly  circulating  in  the  departments.  These 
delegates  made  complete  surveys  of  sanatorium  and  hospital 
equipment,  resources  and  needs  in  each  of  the  eighty-six  de- 
partments. This  information  was  of  great  value  for  statis- 
tical purposes  and  follow-up  work. 


Large  sums  of  money  were  also  spent  by  the  Red  Cross 
in  completing  the  construction  of  French  hospitals  the  work 
on  which  had  been  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
also  in  rehabilitating  and  making  alterations  in  existing  hos- 
pitals to  fit  them  for  the  segregation  of  advanced  cases.  So 
great  importance  was  attached  to  stimulating  the  separation 
of  advanced  cases  that  the  bureau  established  the  principle, 
and  made  the  standing  offer  to  the  French  people,  that  it 
would  give  1,000  francs  per  bed  toward  the  creation  of  every 
new  bed  that  they  would  undertake  to  maintain  for  this 
purpose. 

The  other  feature  of  the  work  in  France,  undertaken 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  commission, 
v/as  the  organization  of  tuberculosis  committees  and  dispen- 
saries in  selected  departments  outside  of  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loire,  where  the  commission  was  operating 
exclusively.  It  was  soon  felt  by  both  organizations  that  the 
situation  presented  an  excellent  opportunity  to  stimulate  work 
by  the  French  people  themselves. 

These  dispensaries  were  organized  with  French  personnel 
and  operated  along  lines  that  have  been  successful  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  purpose  was  to  stimulate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  constructive  preventive  program  against  tuber- 
culosis to  follow  much  the  same  plan  as  that  along  which 
county  and  local  tuberculosis  committees  in  America  have 
carried  on  their  work.  Added  to  the  stimulation  and  advice 
which  we  were  able  to  give  to  the  committees  formed,  there 
was  the  material  and  financial  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  toward 
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equipping  and,  to  some  extent,  operating  for  a  period  of  time 
the  dispensaries  thus  organized.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
aid  of  the  Red  Cross  was  not  given  until  after  there  had 
been  local  financial  effort  to  guarantee  its  continuance. 

Those  departments  of  France  were  first  selected  for  this 
work  which  showed  the  highest  death-rate  from  tuberculosis, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  our  first  itineraries  were  made 
into  the  five  departments  now  comprising  the  former  province 
of 'Brittany;  namely,  those  departments  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  France  whose  chief  centers  are  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc, 


Brest,  Vannes,  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes.  Later  we  went  to 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  France,  including  the  de- 
partments in  which  Troyes,  Grenoble,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
Limoges  and  Cahors  are  located.  At  the  same  time,  work 
was  done  by  Dr.  Farrand,  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Garvin,  Miss 
Crowell  and  others  in  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  many 
ether  cities.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1918  Dr.  Bruno's  and  my  own  activities  were  confined  to 
the  departments  of  Brittany.  In  all,  up  to  January,  1919, 
we  traveled  over  18,000  miles  by  train  and  automobile  and 
made  112  separate  visits  to  47  different  towns  for  actual 
conferences  with  local  people  and  committees,  the  largest 
number  of  visits  to  any  one  town  being  ten. 

Our  general  method  of  procedure  in  going  into  a  depart- 
ment was  first  to  meet  the  prefect  and  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  existing  departmental  committee,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  mayors  of  the  towns, 
the  clergy  and  other  interested  individuals,  including  doctors, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  educators,  labor  leaders  and  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  three  French  Red  Cross  societies.  We 
always  attempted  to  secure  at  the  start  the  cooperation  of  the 
medical  profession.  Wherever  we  found  that  the  departmental 
committee  was  sufficiently  energetic  and  willing  to  enlarge 
its  program  to  include  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers  in  the  scope 
of  its  work,  and  willing  to  give  representation  to  all  factors 
of  the  community,  we  elected  to  work  through  it,  making 
its  most  interested  members  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  de- 
partmental committee.  Whenever  we  found  this  to  be  im- 
possible or  inadvisable,  we  started  to  build  a  new  committee 
from  the  ground  up,  working  always  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  other  officials. 

For  example,  in  Ille-et-Vilaine  we  built  our  organization 
entirely  around  the  departmental  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
A.  Follet,  the  very  able  and  energetic  dean  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  Rennes,  is  the  president.  This  committee  made  a 
whirlwind  start  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  a  lottery 
and  a  "  tuberculosis  day,"  which  netted  them  something  over 
eighty  thousand  francs.  In  addition  the  Conseil  General 
voted  fifty  thousand  francs  to  the  committee  and  the  munici- 
palities of  Rennes  and  Fougeres  raised  together  about  sixty 
thousand  francs  for  educational  and  dispensary  work,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  the  Red  Cross  made  the  committee  a  sub- 
vention of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  with  stipulations  as 
to  where  and  how  it  should  be  used.  There  developed,  how- 
ever, for  good  reason  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  other  local 
committees  that  the  central  committee  was  over-represented 
and  dominated  by  the  group  at  Rennes,  and  for  this  reason 
this  organization  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  least  successful. 

In  C6tes-du-Nord  we  organized  an  entirely  new  committee, 
keeping  in  its  membership  only  one  or  two  of  the  members 
of  the  departmental  committee,  one  of  them  being  the  genial 
Dr.  A.  Violette,  inspector  of  hygiene  at  St.  Brieuc,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  a  man  of  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  of 
untiring  energy,  to  whom  much  of  the  credit  is  due  for 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  fully  one  hundred  leaders  in  the 
department.  The  president  of  the  committee  is  M.  de  Ker- 
guezec,  deputy  from  Guingamp,  who  has  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  necessity  for  progressive  action  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  health.  His  influence  will  be  felt 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  relation  to  pending  legislation. 
This  committee  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful. 

In  Loire-Inferieure  we  took  advantage  of  an  existing  private 
organization,  1'Office  Central  centre  la  Tuberculose,  an  asso- 
ciation of  about  twenty  agencies  at  Nantes  interested  in  tuber- 
culosis, public  health  and  charity  (both  public  and  private), 
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headed «by  M.  Ricordeau,  a  man  of  great  organizing  ability, 
president  of  the  Sanatorium  Marin  de  Pen  Bron,  and  ably 
sisted  by  such  men  as  M.  Amieux,  the  "sardine  king;"  M. 
lorgand,  a  wealthy  banker;  M.  Vincent,  an  influential  law- 
yer— all  of  Nantes,  and  Dr.  Ribot,  chief  of  the  Service  de 
Sante  at  St.  Nazaire ;  M.  Jules  Bernard,  steel  magnate  of  St. 
NTazaire,  and  others. 

In  Finistere  we  took  over  a  chain  of  five  dispensaries  that 
bad  been  operating  for  about  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  pioneer 
vork  of  Mrs.  Edward  Post,  an  American  woman  of  Provi- 
dence and  New  York,  who  had  gathered  about  her  a  strong 
ommittee  at  Morlaix.     Through  the  splendid  leadership  of 
he  Comte  de  Guebriant,  mayor  of  St.   Pol-de-Leon,   and   a 
nember  of  the  Conseil  General,  a  man  of  means  and  greatly 
eloved    in    the    department    for   his   devotion    to    the    public 
welfare,   we  were  able  to  assist  in   the  organization   at   the 
refecture  at  Quimper  of  a  departmental  committee  composed 
of  the  prefect,  the  president  and  five  members  of  the  Conseil 
jeneral,  one  representative  from  each  local  committee,   two 
epresentatives  from  each  of  the  five  arrondissements  of  the 
department,  the  inspector  of  hygiene,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
nental  sanatorium,  the  president  of  the  existing  departmental 
ommittee  and  the  inspector  of  education.     This  committee 
has  outlined  a  plan  of  twenty-two  dispensaries,  of  which  ten 
are  now  operating,  and  has  received  a  subvention  from  the 
department  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs.     Each  of  eight 
01  ten  local  committees  has  raised  from  eight  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs.     The  municipality  of  Brest  is  about  to  open  a 
large  new  dispensary  and  the  Red  Cross  has  made  a  subven- 
tion to  the  general  committee  of  approximately  two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  francs.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  as  regards 
type  of  organization  no  strict  rule  was  followed.     We  took 
local  situations  as  they  were  and  tried  to  form  an  organization 
to  meet  them. 

The  main  points  that  we  insisted  upon  were:  (i)  a  really 
representative  departmental  organization;  (2)  local  sub-com- 
mittees from  each  arrondissement  or  population  center  where 
a  dispensary  was  to  be  located,  these  local  committees  to  be 
represented  on  the  central  committee  and  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  local  autonomy;  (3)  an  executive  committee  to  act  for  the 
central  committee  between  meetings  and  to  be  the  directing 
head  of  the  committee.  (4)  the  departmental  committee  to 
direct  large  matters  of  policy  and  to  distribute  collective  funds, 
but  the  local  committees  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  raise 
their  own  funds,  as  far  as  possible,  without  interference  from 
the  central  committee,  and  to  be  also  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  dispensary;  (5)  each  local  dispensary  to  send 
periodic  financial  and  work  reports  to  the  central  committee; 
(6)  acceptance  of  the  general  principle  of  the  employment 
of  professional  nurses  rather  than  untrained  nuns  as  directing 
heads  of  the  nursing  service. 

The  work  was  done  not  without  serious  difficulties  and 
obstacles  that  caused  delay.  Among  them  were  difficulties 
of  transportation,  lack  of  personnel,  ignorance  among  the 
French  people  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  difficulties 
of  raising  funds,  local  and  factional  jealousies  and  the  ever- 
present  difficulty  of  cooperation  between  the  different  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  fight  between  the  church  and  the  state, 
each  jealous  of  the  other's  power.  Our  task  was  always  to 
get  all  factions  together,  and  we  found  that  we  could  do  this 
by  taking  the  initiative  ourselves,  whereas  the  initiative  of  any 
single  faction  usually  resulted  in  failure.  In  one  town  all 
of  the  physicians  in  a  body  declared  they  would  not  support 
a  dispensary  if  it  was  run  by  the  French  Red  Cross ;  in  another 
the  doctors  would  not  work  with  their  colleague  at  the  head 
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of  the  committee ;  in  another,  neither  the  church  nor  the 
state  party  would  work  with  the  Socialists  who  were  in  po- 
litical control.  In  a  whole  department  the  physicians  would 
not  cooperate  at  first  because  they  thought  a  dispensary  would 
ruin  their  practice.  This  group  had  first  to  be  shown.  The 
physicians  were  invited  to  meet  and  discuss  the  various  prob- 
lems presented.  They  advanced  one  argument  after  another 
as  reasons  why  a  tuberculosis  dispensary  with  visiting  nurses 
should  not  be  maintained.  At  last,  after  all  objections  had 
been  met,  they  resorted  to  a  final  argument — namely:  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  nurses 
because  nurses  would  often  be  required  to  tell  people  that  they 
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had  tuberculosis,  and  for  a  nurse  to  disclose  to  a  patient  the 
fact  that  he  had  tuberculosis  was  entirely  unprofessional. 
So,  all  along  the  line,  our  work  was  one  of  education  and 
adjustment  of  human  relations  which  we,  as  outsiders  and 
disinterested,  could  do  more  effectively  than  any  local  group. 

We  found  everywhere  certain  fixed  ideas  concerning  ad- 
juncts to  a  tuberculosis  dispensary  which,  from  our  point  of 
view,  were  not  of  primary  importance.  For  example,  the 
first  thing  that  the  Frenchman  thinks  of  in  his  program  is 
to  provide  for  disinfection,  to  establish  a  laundry,  to  plan  for 
a  sanatorium  and  to  provide  means  to  remove  children  from 
tuberculous  families — all  these  measures  at  the  expense  of 
neglecting  fundamentally  important  work  in  the  home.  Un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  makes  it  a  little  easier  to  see 
why  these  measures  are  given  primary  consideration.  I  never 
was  able  to  discover,  however,  why  the  French  are  so 
strong  for  disinfection.  In  some  minds  that  seems  to  be 
the  sum  total  of  necessary  preventive  measures.  Every  town 
has  its  municipal  disinfecting  plant  and  there  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  little  formaldehyde  in 
a  room  after  a  death  from  tuberculosis  will  remove  all  danger 
of  further  infection — though  this  was  seldom  practised. 

The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  laundry  is  perhaps  natural 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  facilities  for  washing 
clothing  in  any  part  of  France.  Familiar  sights  along  the 
loadsides,  by  the  canals,  or  by  the  rivers,  in  fact  wherever 
there  is  a  pool  of  water  available,  are  the  French  washer- 
women washing  their  clothing  in  cold  water.  We  tried  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  boiling  and  held  that  if  the  clothing 
were  boiled  in  the  home,  a  dispensary  laundry  was  unnecessary. 

The  tendency  to  rush  toward  the  construction  of  sanatoria 
when  the  general  hospitals  were  still  filled  with  advanced 
tuberculosis  cases  and  no  provision  had  been  made  to  isolate 
them  was  quite  general.  We  had  to  point  out  that  this  was 
the  mistake  which  America  had  first  made  and  use  our  influ- 
ence toward  persuading  the  various  cities  first  to  direct  their 
energy  toward  the  isolation  of  advanced  cases. 

We  were  constantly  met  with  the  difficulty  of  caring  for 
children  in  homes  where  there  is  tuberculosis.  This  is  a  great 
problem  in  France,  the  housing  conditions  being  so  bad  that 
it  seems  almost  impossible  for  children  to  live  in  the  intimate 
contact  of  family  life  without  contracting  the  disease.  Of 
course,  the  alternatives  are  to  remove  the  sick  adult  from  the 
home  or  to  remove  the  uninfected  children  from  the  sick  adult. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  .the  French  to  adopt  the  latter 
method  and  everywhere  organizations  have  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  such  children  to  homes  in  the  country. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  French 
took  kindly  to  this  effort  on  our  part  to  impose  a  tuberculosis 
program.  Did  they  feel  that  we  were  "  butting  in,"  so  to 
speak,  and  concerning  ourselves  with  matters  about  which  we 
would  better  have  remained  at  home?  The  answer  is  that, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  heads  of  our  organizations  fore- 
saw this  possibility  and  anticipated,  by  the  manner  of  our 
approach,  any  such  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  French  people. 
Wherever  we  met  in  conference  or  wherever  our  speakers  dis- 
cussed our  program  of  prevention  and  the  reason  for  our 
coming  to  France  this  one  idea  was  put  foremost: 

We  Americans  have  no  new  knowledge  to  bring  to  you,  our 
French  friends  and  allies,  regarding  tuberculosis.  All  we  have  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  experience  in  the  application  of  methods 
which  have  brought  good  results  in  America.  America  has  entered 
the  war,  taking  her  place  beside  the  Allies  in  the  fight  against  the 
common  enemy,  the  Boche.  We  recognize  that  America  is  a  year 
late  in  entering  the  war.  Now  that  we  are  in,  we  have  come  heart 
and  soul  with  our  men,  our  money  and  our  supplies.  We  believe 


that  anything  we  can  do  to  relieve  the  suffering  at  home  will  re- 
duce the  worry  and  raise  the  morale  at  the  front,  thus  making  the 
soldier  a  better  fighting  man.  We  have  thought  that  after  four 
years  of  war  and  after  carrying  such  heavy  burdens,  the  French 
people  might  welcome  our  aid  in  their  fight  against  tuberculosis 
as  we  believe  they  welcome  it  against  the  Boche.  And  so  we 
are  here — not  to  impose  any  new  program,  not  to  change  any  effec- 
tive methods  but  to  take  our  place  by  your  side  to  fight  taitk  you 
in  order  that  we  may  both  profit,  not  only  by  each  other's  successes 
but  by  each  other's  failures  in  the  fight  against  this  common  enemy 
— tuberculosis. 

This  appeal  always  brought  a  hearty  response.  Wherever 
we  went  we  received  the  warmest  welcome  and  the  most  cor- 
dial cooperation.  From  the  prefect  down,  we  found  in  every 
department  people  keenly  alive  to  the  need  and  willing  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  if  we  would  tell  them  what  to  do. 
The  fact  that  we  held  the  purse  and  that  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  not  be  likely  to  open  it  until  a  reasonable 
effort  had  been  made  locally,  undoubtedly  had  its  influence. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  found  unanimous  desire  to  meet  us 
half  way  and  to  accept  such  suggestions  as  we  had  to  make. 

The  results  of  this  intensive  work  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  new  dispensaries  now  in  actual  operation  or  in 
the  course  of  installation ;  for  there  are  many  that  are  projected 
but  which  have  not  yet  been  actually  realized.  It  will  require 
a  few  years  for  the  full  results  to  be  felt.  However,  the 
following  is  in  brief  what  has  actually  been  accomplished : 

25,000  kilometres  traveled  by  train  and  automobile. 

112  seperate  visits  for  conferences  with  local  people  in  47  dif- 
ferent towns. 

4  departmental  committees  organized. 

6  departmental  committees  met  with  for  consultation  and  advice. 

25    local   committees  organized. 

46   local   committees  in   process   of  organization,  or  contemplated. 

13  dispensaries  now  operating — all  of  which  have  been  aided  by 

the  Red  Cross. 

8  dispensaries  now  being  installed   with  Red  Cross  aid. 

58  additional  dispensaries  proposed  (32  of  which  have  already 
had  credits  placed  to  their  favor  in  the  hands  of  the  departmental 
committee  by  the  Red  Cross,  while  the  other  26  have  been  given 
advice  by  us  and  are  organizing  with  hope  of  future  subvention). 

684,500  francs  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  for  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  the  above  mentioned  dispensaries. 

Now  that  the  armistice  is  signed,  France's  need  is  no  less 
than  it  was  when  America  entered  the  war.  She  is  facing 
grave  internal  problems  and  looks  to  America  to  aid  her  with 
sympathy  and  service  in  every  possible  way.  In  the  tubercu- 
losis field,  she  has  only  begun  to  awaken  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  constructive,  preventive  program.  She  has  thousands 
of  returned  tuberculous  prisoners  to  take  care  of;  her  refugees, 
largely  tuberculous,  are  going  back  to  reconstruct  their  devas- 
tated homes.  The  demobilization  of  the  army  and  the 
readjustment  of  business  is  going  to  throw  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work;  the  cost  of  living  is  unparalleled  and  will  not 
drop  as  rapidly  as  wages  will  decrease.  She  realizes  her  great 
problems  but  has  not  the  men  nor  the  vitality  to  face  them. 
The  tuberculosis  committees  that  have  been  formed  and  the 
program  that  has  been  outlined  are  in  danger  of  failure,  due 
to  lack  of  sustained  moral  support.  It  is  not  money  so  much 
as  experienced  service  and  advice  that  she  requires.  Personally 
I  believe  it  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  Red  Cross  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  its  active  support  to  this  and  other 
civilian  activities  at  this  time  when  so  much  hangs  in  the 
balance.  However,  in  tuberculosis  work,  France  is  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  Rockefeller  commis- 
sion which,  I  understand,  is  committed  to  a  sustained  public 
health  program  in  France  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
Whatever  the  extent  of  future  American  aid,  the  impetus 
which  American  organizations  have  already  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  constructive  tuberculosis  work  will  never  cease 
to  receive  the  whole-hearted  recognition  of  a  grateful  people. 


That  Child 


By  Henrietta  S.  Additon  and  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


Much  has  been  done  for  the  child,  much  is  now  being  done, 
but  the  best  is  not  being  done.  It  is  toward  the  best  that  all 
social  endeavor  should  aim,  and  short  of  the  best  neither  the 
state  nor  the  individual  should  rest  satisfied. — W.  CLARK 
HALL. 

FOR  many  a  year  we  social  workers  have  been  devoted 
to  the  juvenile  court  idea  as  providing  an  instrument 
for  correcting  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  incorrigi- 
ble child.  We  have  been  unusually  single-minded  in 
our  conviction  that  a  populous  community  without  a  juvenile 
court  was  socially  insensible  and  morally  negligent.  Unques- 
tionably, the  community  which  in  this  enlightened  day  depends 
on  the  older  courts  and  older  procedures  for  settling  children's 
cases  is  bound  to  commit  some  monstrous  misdeeds.  Nothing 
to  us  could  be  more  absurdly  cruel  than  to  haul  a  small, 
shrinking  youngster  up  before  a  robed  judge,  enthroned  on  a 
high  pedestal,  at  the  side  of  which  stands  a  crier  of  unintelligi- 
ble syllables,  with  tipstaves  bristling,  clerks  yawning  indiffer- 
ence, a  jury  half-amused,  court  hangers-on  openly  laughing, 
lawyers  primed  for  the  grilling.  Magistrates'  courts,  though 
shorn  of  the  trappings,  have  usually  proved  even  more  lack- 
ing in  an  understanding  of  children.  An  experience  in  the 
court  arena  was,  for  the  child,  a  ghastly  collision  with  a  huge 
force  which  would  snort,  shake  its  head  and  might  or  might  not 
toss  him  into  the  "  reform  school." 

Consequently,  juvenile  courts  were  a  reaction  against  a  sys- 
tem obviously  ineffectual.  But  what  of  the  reaction  itself? 
Could  it  not  be  considered  abortive?  To  eliminate  lawyers  and 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  court  was  certainly  desirable,  but  it 
was  only  a  negative  measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elimina- 
tion has  not  been  as  thorough  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  be- 
lieve. Prosecuting  attorneys,  deputy  sheriffs  and  marshals, 
court  clerks,  prothonotaries  and  other  county  functionaries 
with  all  their  numerous  writs  and  processes  are  still  much  in 
evidence  in  some  supposedly  fine  juvenile  courts.  A  community 
hardly  deserves  praise  for  choosing  a  man  interested  in  and 
sympathetic  with  children — it  is  so  blatantly  obtuse  not  to  do 
it.  The  much  lauded  probation  system  falls  into  the  same 
category  of  things  obvious;  given  a  judge,  even  though  only 
mildly  interested  in  children,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
want  to  develop  some  means  for  finding  out  about  the  accused 
child's  home  life  before  disposing  of  its  future  and  should  also 
want  to  provide  some  means  of  trying  to  influence  the  child 
who  is  released  from  court  on  probation.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  court  and  the  trial  features  dominate  the  institution 
— it  is  built  around  a  judge.  And,  after  all,  this  is  merely  nib- 
bling at  the  edges  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency — 
to  say  nothing  of  dependency  or  defect. 

It  is  true,  the  problems  which  cluster  around  the  adminis- 
tration of  children's  affairs  seem  to  be  unusually  confused  and 
complicated.  The  functions  of  various  agencies,  both  private 
and  public,  are  in  most  places  vague  and  inclined  to  overlap 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  neglect  important  phases  of  child  wel- 
fare on  the  other.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
confusion  is  the  practice  of  having  juvenile  courts  dispose  of 
dependent  children,  as  if,  forsooth,  it  were  a  transgression  to 
be  a  dependent  child!  The  court's  procedure  in  these  cases  is 
usually  wholly  unrelated  to  mothers'  pensions  or  to  depart- 


ments of  public  charities,  which  frequently  are  not  related  to 
each  other.  In  one  large  Eastern  city,  a  dependent  child  may 
receive  public  aid  through  half  a  dozen  sources,  depending, 
not  upon  different  sets  of  circumstances  in  which  the  child  may 
be  found,  nor  upon  his  physical  or  mental  condition,  nor  upon 
his  religion  or  anything  else  that  relates  to  him,  but  entirely 
upon  which  branch  of  the  local  government  he  may  bump 
into -first.  Each  of  these  branches  operates  more  or  less  with- 
out regard  to  what  the  rest  are  doing.  Every  community  offers 
its  examples  of  work  crying  to  be  done  and  of  many  cooks  stir- 
ring and  sometimes  spoiling  the  little  broth  that  is  made.  So 
the  juvenile  court,  under  its  authority  to  act  in  loco  parentis 
has  proceeded  to  dip  rather  lightly  into  problems  of  poverty 
and  of  delinquency,  whether  of  normal,  abnormal  or  subnor- 
mal children.  Its  results  are  of  an  equally  uncertain  charac- 
ter. 

Although  the  advocates  of  juvenile  courts  have  frequently 
advanced  the  idea  that  no  stigma  attaches  to  the  child  with  a 
juvenile  court  record,  such  a  claim  is  little  more  than  a  wish. 
School  teachers  and  principals,  neighbors,  social  settlements, 
pastors  and  others  look  askance  at  the  boys  who  have  been 
in  the  juvenile  court,  while  for  a  girl  to  have  a  juvenile  court 
record  is  a  very  real  .disgrace.  Due,  no  doubt,  to  the  tradi- 
tional reluctance  to  bring  "  females "  into  court,  parents, 
teachers,  neighbors  and  other  complainants  usually  resort  to 
such  measures  only  on  grave  charges  of  a  special  character.. 
Larceny  and  sex  offenses  which  threaten  to  result  in  illegiti- 
mate offspring  are  the  usual  causes  for  such  a  step — a  fact 
which  serves  to  intensify  still  further  that  reluctance.  As  a. 
result  the  juvenile  courts  reach  only  a  very  small  fraction  ojEr 
girl  delinquents.  For  both  boys  and  girls  this  social  oppro- 
brium is,  of  course,  to  be  deplored  and  for  many  it  is  most 
unfair.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  besmirch  a  boy's  record  because 
his  yearning  for  excitement  has  prompted  him  to  sleep  away 
from  home — sometimes  no  farther  away  than  the  woodshed. 
In  children's  cases  even  more  than  in  those  of  adults  it  seems 
to  be  a  case  of  the  fellow  who  gets  caught,  rather  than  the 
one  who  is  somehow  different. 

The  better  grade  of  juvenile  courts  have  for  some  years 
been  interested  in  so-called  "  preventive  work."  The  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  they  were  trying  so  to  influence 
the  conditions  which  surround  childhood  that  children  would 
not  do  the  things  for  which  they  are  brought  into  court.  And 
yet,  there  is  little  that  a  court  can  do  of  this  character.  Courts 
have  a  very  limited  range  as  propaganda  and  general  educa- 
tional agencies,  they  have  no  power  over  the  child's  life  before 
he  comes  actually  before  the  bar  of  justice.  They  cannot 
legislate  to  better  his  condition.  Where  social  equipment  for 
recreation  or  special  education  is  lacking,  they  cannot  supply  the 
need.  A  chief  probation  officer,  who  had  more  than  the  usual 
interest  in  real  prevention,  not  long  ago  summed  up  the  powers 
of  the  probation  department  as  a  preventive  agency.  "Be- 
fore a  particular  boy  gets  to  a  reform  school,  we  try  to  prevent 
his  going;  after  he  gets  there,  we  try  to  prevent  the  politician* 
from  getting  him  out." 

As  a  means  for  influencing  the  individual  child,  judges  and 
probations  officers  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  At  most  and! 
at  best,  their  contact  with  the  child  is  slight.  It  is  true,  th«7 
make  their  appearance  at  a  time  of  trouble  in  the  child's  life, 
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but  that  will  not  satisfy  vague  longings,  afford  companion- 
ship, teach  values,  build  character.  Xhey  stand  somewhat  in 
the  relation  of  the  traffic  policeman  on  the  crossing.  He  eases 
the  way,  but  he  does  not  figure  very  heavily  as  a  personal 
•  friend.  Character  is  not  developed  by  such  casual  and  formal 
contacts. 

The  Judge,  Not  the  Court 

WE  ought,  of  course,  to  be  thankful  that  the  juvenile  courts 
and  detention  homes  do  not  degrade  the  children  as  did  con- 
tacts with  other  courts  and  adult  penal  institutions;  but  that 
is  only  a  negative  cause  for  community  congratulation.  A 
few  juvenile  judges  and  probation  officers  in  this  country  have 
accomplished  splendid  results  with  some  children  who  came 
under  their  personal  influence,  but  success  proceeded  rather 
from  their  personalities  than  from  the  institution.  Indeed, 
one  might  almost  say  that  their  success  came  in  spite  of  the 
institution  rather  than  because  of  it. 

But  if  the  courts  are  ineffective  in  loco  parentis,  where  can 
we  find  a  branch  of  the  government  which  can  do  any  better? 
When  the  question  is  put  in  that  bald  fashion,  there  is  but 
one  answer  and  that  the  obvious  one — the  schools— the  chil- 
dren's very  own  part  of  the  government.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the  schools  for  a  great  variety 
of  national  projects — to  sell  Liberty  bonds,  to  produce  and 
save  food,  to  promote  war  charities,  and  to  aid  many  other 
worthy  undertakings.  While  each  one  of  these  activities  has 
an  important  educational  phase  and  it  is  eminently  desirable 
to  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  children,  their 
adoption  as  school  business  makes  it  seem  not  amiss  to  sug- 
gest that  the  schools  might  very  properly  go  somewhat  far- 
ther into  child  welfare  itself.  If  the  home  fails,  let  it  devolve 
upon  the  school  to  take  the  child  and  make  something  out 
of  him. 

That  the  admirers  of  juvenile  courts  have  put  their  money 
on  the  wrong  horse,  is  not  an  original  idea  with  the  writers 
of  this  article,  who,  however,  reached  that  conclusion  inde- 
pendently and  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  a  large  and  well  equipped  court.  In  1912  Prof.  Wil- 
liard  Eugene  Hotchkiss  submitted  a  report  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  which  expresses 
some  doubts,  about  the  complete  efficacy  of  juvenile  courts 
and  suggests  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  schools 
undertaken  this  work.  In  1914  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Eliot  pub- 
lished his  doctor's  thesis,  The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Com- 
munity, in  which  he  questions  repeatedly  whether  the  juve- 
nile court  has  a  real  future  as  a  child-caring  agency.  Both 
of  these  sociologists,  with  true  scientific  detachment,  refrained 
from  urging  a  revision  of  the  social  worker's  program.  Both 
seemed  to  feel  that  immediate  action  was  not  feasible  and 
that  it  was  only  ultimately  that  child  welfare  would  be  at- 
tacked systematically  and  with  well  directed  effort.  These 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  had  the  same  experience  with  social 
workers  as  Frank  Tinney  had  with  the  British  audience  when 
he  told  his  best  American  joke — "  He  put  it  over  but  it  just 
lay  there."  The  National  Probation  Association  has  pro- 
ceeded as  if  nothing  had  been  said.  Social  workers  all  over 
the  country,  both  inside  juvenile  courts  and  outside  in  private 
agencies,  have  gone  on  trying  to  perfect  the  technique  of 
juvenile  courts,  to  improve  the  laws  governing  them,  to  "  stan- 
dardize "  them,  to  extend  them  to  new  communities,  to  build 
up  auxiliary  services  around  them.  Ambitious  juvenile  courts 
have  tried  to  manoeuvre  themselves  into  the  place  of  leader- 
ship of  the  child  welfare  agencies.  And  the  social  workers 
have  not  questioned  their  right.  But,  surely,  social  workers 
of  all  people  can  ill  afford  to  be  false  or  even  careless  prophets. 

As  one  tries  to  visualize  just  what  larger  school  responsi- 


bility would  entail  in  the  way  of  machinery,  he  sees  that 
the  solution  does  not  present  insurmountable  difficulties.  Each 
city,  probably  each  county,  would  require  an  extension  or  a 
reorganization  of  its  personnel  to  include  a  department  of  ad- 
justment, to  which  teachers,  policemen  and  others  could  refer 
all  children  who  seemed  to  present  problems  of  health,  of 
mental  development,  of  behavior  or  of  social  adjustment.  For 
good  work,  this  would  require  the  services  of  doctors,  nurses, 
psychiatrists,  field  investigators,  recreational  specialists,  and 
other  people  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  various  kinds  of  trou- 
bles and  in  their  prevention  and  cure.  Special  schools  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children,  houses  of  de- 
tention, parental  schools  and  special  schools  for  the  incorrigible 
child,  temporary  shelters,  clearing  houses  and  child-placing 
agents,  where  they  already  exist,  should  be  assigned  to  this 
department.  Where  the  community  lacks  some  of  this  equip- 
ment, it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  department  to  demonstrate 
the  need  and  work  to  build  up  the  proper  equipment.  Some 
of  the  special  institutions  would  probably  serve  an  entire  state 
and  so  would  logically  belong  under  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  few  dependent  children  who  were  not  placed  in 
private  families,  we  would  have  neither  orphan  "  asylums  " 
nor  children's  "  institutions,"  nor  even  "  homes."  We  would 
have  boarding  schools  in  which  the  children  would  be,  not 
"  inmates  "  nor  "  charges  "  nor  even  "  wards,"  but  "  pupils." 
Wherever  possible,  we  would  have  them  sent  to  the  public 
schools.  Homes  for  "  friendless  "  or  "  destitute  "  children 
belong  with  scarlet  letters,  stocks  and  debtors'  prisons. 

Isolation 

As  everyone  who  has  dealt  with  real  people  and  real  fami- 
lies knows,  it  is  usually  a  bad  plan  to  isolate  any  one  individ- 
ual of  the  family  for  special  treatment.  No  department  of 
adjustment  could  hope  for  success  which  set  out  on  so  lim- 
ited a  program.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  suggested  that 
this  department  build  up  a  wholly  independent  and  self-suffi- 
cient social  service  equipment  for  all  the  many  kinds  of  social 
problems  which  place  their  mark  on  children,  except  for 
such  as  relate  specifically  to  children.  For  instance,  it  should 
not  be  the  aim  to  do  everything  needful  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren simply  because  they  were  children,  unless  the  community 
was  doing  nothing  to  control  and  stamp  out  that  disease.  Ex- 
isting clinics  and  sanitoria  would  be  used  wherever  possible, 
the  department  of  adjustment  acting  as  a  liasion  officer  and 
doing  the  necessary  follow-up  work,  providing  special  open- 
air  schools  and  seeing  that  the  child  got  such  nourishment  or 
care  as  the  doctor  ordered.  In  working  out  the  relations  be- 
tween the  department  of  adjustment  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ments which  serve  adults,  each  community  would  present  its 
own  problems  of  the  distribution  of  functions,  and  each  func- 
tion would  doubtless  require  special  thought.  In  health  work, 
for  instance,  it  might  be  a  good  arrangement  to  consider  chil- 
dren who  are  under  kindergarten  age  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  health  department,  since  their  proper  care  is  largely  one 
of  teaching  mothers  and  of  insuring  the  proper  milk  supply. 
For  all  children  of  three  years  and  over,  the  school  medical 
service  could  assume  charge. 

The  ideal  would  be  to  have  the  school  act  as  a  reserve 
parent,  an  unusually,  intelligent,  responsible  and  resourceful 
parent,  using  whatever  the  community  had  to  offer,  making 
up  what  the  community  lacked.  The  only  place  we  would 
have  this  parent  jealous  in  keeping  control  in  its  own  hands 
would  be  for  those  branches  of  social  work  which  serve  chil- 
dren exclusively.  All  neglected,  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  whether  of  school  age  or  not,  would  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  department.  For  these  children,  we 
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would  have  the  authority  of  the  school  extend  from  infancy 
to  adult  life. 

As  the  possibilities  of  such  centralization  and  change  of  em- 
phasis are  canvassed,  there  seems  almost  an  embarrassment  of 
advantages  over  the  present  arrangements. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  get  entirely  away  from  the 
concept  of  penalizing  children  for  their  offenses  and  from 
the  stigma  of  courts  and  reform  schools.  We  should  get  much 
nearer  to  an  enlightened  "  loco  parentis."  We  should  estab- 
lish our  thinking  firmly  on  an  education  basis.  The  fatal 
gradation  of  reform  school,  work-house,  county  jail,  and  state 
prison  would  be  broken.  It  would  be  a  real  educational 
invasion  of  the  dark  areas  included  in  corrective  institutions. 

With  the  clearing  away  of  old  names  and  associations  should 
come  a  better  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  before 
they  reach  an  advanced  stage  of  incorrigibility.  This,  in 
itself,  would  be  an  enormous  advantage,  as  any  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  delinquent  women  and  girls  can  bear  witness. 
All  competent  investigators  have  found  that  first  sex  offenses 
on  the  part  of  girls  fall  very  largely  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  time  to  reach  these  girls  is 
earlier— during  their  school  life.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  found  to  be  either  mental  defectives  or  the  products  of 
an  environment  that  cramps  and  thwarts  as  are  also  the 
male  offenders.  A  department  of  adjustment  would  have  been 
at  work  on  those  children  as  retarded  or  difficult  pupils  long 
before  they  reached  a  stage  of  acute  social  malefaction.  The 
early  detection  and  proper  education  and  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded would  be  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  work  of 
such  a  department.  Who  can  estimate  the  time  and  nerves 
that  are  expended  by  conscientious  teachers  in  trying  to  make 
normal  pupils  out  of  mental  defectives!  Who  can  tell  how 
much  time  of  normal  pupils  is  wasted  while  teachers  are 
making  this  heart-breaking  effort ! 

In  the  development  of  a  method  for  handling  incorrigible 
children  who  are  mentally  normal,  there  would  be  in  the 
schools  a  firm  basis  of  long  acquaintance  with  and  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  peculiarities.  It  is  true  that 
probation  officers  now  have  contacts  with  the  schools,  but  as 
long  as  they  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  government  so  far 
removed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  teachers  will  put  the 
same  interest  and  enthusiasm,  the  same  care  and  attention  into 
working  with  the  probation  officers  as  would  be  put  into  work- 
ing with  the  adjustment  officer  who  would  be  not  only  an 
intimate  part  of  the  school  system  but  who  would  have  daily 
contact  with  pupils,  would  have  an  office  in  the  school  build- 
ing and  would  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  problems 
of  the  schools.  In  its  child  welfare  work,  the  school  would 
have  to  be  on  the  job  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  The  5-hour  day 
and  the  9-month  year  for  schools  are  going  anyhow.  The 
reserve  parent,  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  ought  always  to 
be  there. 

"Good"  Children 

THIS  raises  the  point  which  is  perhaps  most  important  of 
all — increasing  the  schools'  responsibilities.  We  are  some- 
times told  that  the  schools  are  overloaded  now  with  things 
to  do.  Should  we  add  to  their  burdens?  There  are  two 
kinds  of  burdens — those  which  inhere  and  those  which  do 
not.  When  an  institution  assumes  as  much  responsibility  as 
the  schools  have  already  assumed,  there  are  certain  natural 
implications  which,  if  ignored,  result  in  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion. As  long  as  the  children  remain  "  good  " — that  is, 
amenable  to  the  school  discipline  and  rules,  they  are  accepted ; 
when  they  somehow  do  not  fit,  they  are  gotten  rid  of.  Un- 


questionably, such  a  practice  is  deadening  to  school  develop- 
ment. It  is  wrestling  with  knotty  problems  that  develops 
insight,  ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  usefulness.  The  solution  of 
such  problems  is  what  relates  our  general  concepts  to  things 
as  they  are,  what  really  hitches  our  vehicle  to  the  stellar  body, 
what  tests  our  sincerity  and  earnestness.  And  after  we  have 
wrestled  for  a  while,  it  usually  occurs  to  someone  that  pos- 
sibly the  predicament  might  be  avoided  through  some  meas- 
ure of  prevention.  If  the  schools  had  had  all  the  "  bad  "  chil- 
dren definitely  and  finally  on  their  hands,  they  would  not 
have  waited  so  long  to  provide  for  all  the  children  the  voca- 
tional training,  gymnasiums,  dramatic  opportunities  and  other 
recreational  and  educational  features  that  have  been  found 
successful  in  helping  to  let  off  the  natural  steam  of  the  little 
trouble-makers  in  Gary.  Most  young  pirates  would  much 
prefer  to  swagger  behind  amateur  footlights  with  mustachios 
and  sashes,  to  stealing  lead  pipe  from  empty  houses.  One  is 
P  bit  puzzled  to  find  the  following  perfect  illustration  of  this 
point  in  a  National  Probation  Association  report  where  it 
rubs  elbows  with  elaborate  plans  for  perfecting  and  extending 
the  court  idea: 

In  one  city,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of  truants  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  the  juvenile  court  by  the  establishment  of 
three  special  rooms  in  the  public  school,  these  rooms  to  receive 
truant  or  incorrigible  children  from  the  grade  schools  on  certificate 
of  the  principal  of  such  a  school  to  the  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion, that  the  child  in  question  was  beyond  his  power  to  manage. 
Very  few  principals  were  over-willing  to  sign  such  a  certificate, 
and  the  result  in  three  years  has  been  that  there  are  not  enough 
children  for  one  room.  The  process  has  been,  of  course,  to  force 
back  upon  each  principal  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
exceptional  boy  in  his  school  and  to  force  back,  through  the  prin- 
cipal, on  the  teacher,  the  responsibility  of  so  interesting  and  training 
the  boy  who  does  not  like  school,  that  he  will  not  need  the  attention 
of  a  special  room  or  of  the  juvenile  court. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
parents  about  a  difficult  child,  the  schools  have  a  much  better 
approach  to  the  home  than  does  any  other  public  institution. 
The  old  tradition  of  the  teacher  who  "  boarded  round,"  the 
parent-teachers'  association,  the  school  visitors,  the  home  and 
school  league,  the  school  entertainments,  the  school  nurse — all 
have  built  up  an  affiliation  which  paves  the  way  for  an  easy  and 
natural  approach  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  Most  schools 
are  respected  and  appreciated  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The 
joyful  shouts  of  "  Teacher  "  which  greet  the  visitor  to  a  side 
street  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  prestige  of  that  official. 
A  call  from  a  school  representative  is  a  function.  Genuine 
probation  work  might  have  a  chance  under  such  auspices. 
''  Self  government  "  and  "  student  government  "  conjure  up 
real  pictures  when  considered  in  this  connection. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  private  schools  also  should 
measure  up  to  the  same  standard  of  full  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  They 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  what  children  they  will  accept 
in  the  first  instance.  After  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  that  they  abide  by  their  choice,  as  long  as  the 
parents  are  willing  to  let  their  children  remain  in  the  private 
school.  A  school  which  is  not  equipped  for  or  willing  to 
assume  such  responsibility,  hardly  deserves  to  be  chartered 
as  an  educational  institution. 

Some  juvenile  courts  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  children — a  function  which 
seems  to  be  misplaced  and  one  that  probably  should  not  go 
to  the  schools  except  as  they  appear  as  complainants,  as  they 
now  do  in  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance laws.  As  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  adult 
offenders  against  children,  these  would  seem  to  have  no  more 
right  to  a  special  kind  of  trial  than  do  offenders  against  ani- 
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mals  or  other  adults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  offenses  against 
children  are  frequently  of  a  very  serious  nature  and  should 
be  tried  in  courts  empowered  to  take  drastic  measures  to  re- 
form the  adult  offender.  "  Contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor,"  and  parental  neglect  and  abuse  are  treated  but 
superficially  in  most  juvenile  courts. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  asked  whether  children,  not 
themselves  on  trial  but  involved  in  the  cases  of  adults,  would 
not  suffer  by  contact  with  other  courts.  No  doubt  that  is  a 
question  of  genuine  significance  in  most  places  now,  but  the 
answer  is  rather  obvious — are  we  content  to  draw  the  line 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  let  us  say,  and  set  off  those  below  it  as 
persons  who  should  be  given  humane  and  decent  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  law,  while  those  above  it,  even  though 
only  a  day,  shall  be  subject  to  conditions  which  anyone  can 
see  would  ruin  a  child  just  under  sixteen.  We  insist  that  the 
proper  solution  consists  of  cleaning  up  all  the  courts,  so  that 
when  it  is  necessary  for  anyone  to  go  to  court  or  to  remain 
in  custody,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  he  would  be  assured  of 
proper  treatment.  As  a  measure  of  economy,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  advisable  for  courts  wishing  certain  children  held  in 
custody  as  witnesses  or  where  the  guardianship  were  in  dispute 
or  for  any  other  cause,  to  designate  the  school  as  the  temporary 
custodian  responsible  for  the  child's  appearance  at  the  proper 
time. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  many  cases  where 
juvenile  courts  are  supposedly  handling  all  children's  cases 
and  several  kinds  of  offenses  of  adults  against  children,  there 
are  still  many  kinds  of  cases  in  which  children  are  involved 
which  are  not  tried  in  the  juvenile  court.  Cases  of  statutory 
rape,  for  instance,  are  usually  tried  in  criminal  courts  and  in 
some  places  under  conditions  so  nauseating  that  adult  women 
leave  the  court  room  while  the  lawyers  ply  the  little  girl  with 
questions.  Some  would  doubtless  say  that  constitutes  a  reason 
for  giving  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction,  and  we  agree  that 
it  would  be  in  some  respects  an  immense  improvement ;  but 
fundamentally  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  find- 
ing a  new  court  for  the  cases,  the  mishandling  of  which  hits 
the  public  between  the  eyes,  but  rather  in  cleaning  out  the 
whole  dirty  mess.  It  is  the  same  old  question — will  you  hold 
your  nose  and  run  away,  taking  a  few  obviously  feeble  ones 
with  you,  or  will  you  stay  by  and  and  apply  general  sanita- 
tion? We  would  give  the  school  jurisdiction  over  children's 
affairs,  not  because  we  are  seeking  a  new  lodgment  for  the 
responsibility  for  those  matters,  but  because  we  want  that  re- 
sponsibility centered  in  the  institution  the  whole  existence  of 
which  is  specifically  to  make  the  right  kind  of  people  out  of 
young,  raw  material. 

Generally,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  realignment  of  the 
judicial  functions,  adults  should  appear  before  the  courts  for 
adults  and  for  those  children  who  require  for  their  proper 
development  the  application  of  the  extreme  authority  of  the 
law  (probably  not  more  than  one  out  of  three  that  now  appear 
in  juvenile  court) ,  there  could  well  be  a  special  representative 
of  the  judiciary  delegated  to  the  school  to  give  judicial  au- 
thority to  the  department  of  adjustment's  plans  for  such  chil- 
dren. This  representative  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  legal 
advisor  and  could  act  in  the  same  way  as  does  a  master  in 
divorce  proceedings.  This  judicial  authority  could  be  exer- 
cised without  its  coloring  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  child's 
behalf. 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  school  matters  can  escape  for 
long  from  the  perennial  question  of  finance.  "  Could  the 
schools  afford  the  luxury  of  a  department  of  adjustment?" 
asks  that  "  practical  "  school  board  member  who  can  see  no 


way  to  reduce  the  part-time  evil,  or  to  pay  teachers  an  ade- 
quate salary,  or  to  provide  obviously  necessary  equipment. 
Happily,  here  is  a  tip  that  ought  to  appeal  to  the  S.  B.  M. : 
consolidation  and  combination  have  been  magic  words  in  bus- 
iness— what  about  pooling  the  juvenile  court's  probation  officers, 
the  truancy  department's  numerous  officers,  the  school  nurses, 
the  medical  inspectors,  the  special  schools  and  reformatories 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  specialists  on  the  physical,  mental  and 
social  troubles  of  school  children,  into  one  department  of  ad- 
justment? Only  the  most  determined  blindness  could  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  how  the  truant  officer  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  overlap.  Being  a  practical  man,  he  could  surely 
see  the  waste  in  having  the  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  build- 
ing up  a  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the  juvenile  court, 
on  the  other,  trying  to  duplicate  the  machinery — both  sets  to 
serve  the  same  group  of  children.  Assembling  all  of  the  tools 
for  dealing  with  various  classes  of  children  would  save  end- 
less negotiations,  endless  running  back  and  forth  and  time- 
consuming  misunderstandings. 

One  hears  it  said  now  and  then  that  the  schools  are  fail- 
ing in  competition  with  other  callings  to  attract  young  people 
with  initiative,  with  broad  human  sympathy,  and  with  vigorous 
imagination,  that  the  people  who  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion are  colorless,  mediocre,  of  limited  ambition  and  ability. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  assertion  could  be  proved,  even 
if  it  were  capable  of  proof.  However  unsatisfactory  the  per- 
sonnel may  seem  to  be,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  teach- 
ing profession;  in  the  preparation  required  and  the  standards 
maintained,  it  is  miles  ahead  of  any  other  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  public  social  agencies.  But  it  is  true 
that  the  routine,  the  regimentation,  the  dehumanized  monotony 
of  trying  to  teach  all  sorts  of  pupils  with  inadequate  tools 
deter  some  people  from  becoming  teachers  who  might  be 
very  stimulating  to  the  schools  if  they  were  connected  with 
them.  A  department  of  adjustment  would  give  such  people 
their  chance.  As  investigators,  as  home  visitors,  in  special 
schools,  in  the  research  branch — for  no  department  of  adjust- 
ment would  be  complete  without  some  instrument  for  con- 
stantly sampling  and  testing  the  product — there  would  be 
fields  in  which  these  people  could  find  opportunities  for  teach- 
ing, not  of  the  conventional  kinds.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  lighten  the  load  for  the  regular  teachers.  What  could 
we  not  do  if  there  were  an  amalgamation  of  the  best  school 
thinking  with  the  penetrating  insight  and  the  fine  sympathy 
shown  by  Breckenridge  and  Abbott,  or  Baldwin  and  Flexner, 
in  their  books  on  the  juvenile  courts. 

Finally,  there  remains  that  last  and  very  important  adjust- 
ment— vocational  placement.  It  is  so  closely  related  to  ques- 
tions of  health,  of  mental  capacity,  of  behavior,  of  social  back- 
ground, that  if  the  schools  undertook  any  guidance  of  this  sort 
at  all,  it  would  logically  belong  in  such  a  department  as  has 
been  indicated.  Vocational  guidance  is  a  delicate  job  and  one 
that  must  be  done  very  carefully  or  not  at  all.  The  knowledge 
of  the  child  built  up  through  years  of  contact  and  study  would 
form  a  good  basis  for  high-grade  service. 

In  social  machinery,  as  in  some  other  kinds,  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  at  the  beginning  to  be  over  elaborate,  to  be 
cumbersome,  to  accomplish  ends  by  round-about  methods.  As 
vision  clears,  as  purposes  become  more  distinct,  processes  be- 
come more  direct,  the  machinery  is  more  definitely  and 
closely  adapted  to  those  purposes.  Sewing  machines,  type- 
writers, automobiles — all  have  become  simpler  and  more  effec- 
tive since  their  invention.  So  can  schools,  juvenile  courts, 
corrective  institutions,  and  child  welfare  agencies  combine,  sim- 
plify and  improve.  One  asks  in  the  terms  of  that  vigorous 
revival  hymn — "Why  not  Tonight?" 
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«UMBLE  because  of  knowledge, 
mighty  by  sacrifice,"  the  laborers  of 
the  world  in  field  and  factory, 
workers  of  hand  and  brain,  are 
entering  upon  their  heritage.  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  aright  their  new  poiver  or  to  assess  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  custody  of  that  heritage  with- 
out following  it  back  to  its  simple  beginnings  and 
visualizing  its  gradual  ascendency  over  all  manner 
of  hindrance.  Labor  is  not,  as  frightened  conserva- 
tives are  too  apt  to  assume,  unconscious  of  its  cul- 
tural heritage.  It  does  not  enter  upon  its  new  re- 
sponsibilities a  blind  giant,  bent  upon  destruction 
of  all  but  the  ?nost  primitive  material  values. 
Throughout,  the  struggle  for  economic  emancipa- 
tion has  been  accompanied  by  a  struggle  for  a  greater 
hold  on  life  in  every  other  aspect.  The  Maisons  du 
Peuplc  in  Europe  have  become  shrines  of  art  and  of 
music,  sometimes  abodes  of  poetry.  Religion  was 
not  absent  from  the  great  labor  meetings  of  the 


eighties  and  nineties  or  from  those  of  the  present 
century. 

The  recent  posters  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
here  reproduced  carry  on  a  tradition  of  artistic  inter- 
pretation in  England  that  dates  back  two  genera- 
tions. Mary  MacArthur,  general  secretary  of  the 
English  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  who  is  now 
in  this  country,  refers  to  the  old  spirit  that  animates 
the  labor  movement  of  that  country  as  something 
which  goes  far  to  explain  the  reconstruction  program 
in  which  there  has  been  so  much  interest  on  this  side. 
Neither  the  leaders  nor  the  rank  and  file  are  out 
merely  for  political  domination,  for  an  improvement 
in  U'orking  conditions  or  for  industrial  control  as 
ends  in  themselves.  They  are  out  for  a  new  corn- 
monivealth  in  which  life  for  all  the  people  shall  hold 
experiences,  memories  and  aspirations  that  are 
precious  and  exalted,  in  which  there  shall  be  a  real 
freedom  of  the  spirit. 


"  FORWARD  I  THE  DAY  IS  BREAKING  !  " 
ONE  OF  THE  POSTERS  IN  COLORS 
BY  SPENCER  PRYSE,  RECENTLY  ISSUED 
BY  THE  BRITISH  LABOR  PARTY 


The  War  Labor  Board 

A  Wartime    Experiment  with  Compulsory  Arbitration 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


OF  THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


WITH  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November 
there  came  to  an  end  the  only  experiment  in  the 
field  of  compulsory  arbitration  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  United  States.  From  April  8  to 
November  n,  1918,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  enjoyed 
an  authority  never  before  possessed  by  a  similar  body.  Its 
decisions  were  not  enforceable  at  law,  but  the  will  of  the 
administration  made  its  findings  supreme.  Only  three  times 
during  the  war  period  were  they  seriously  resisted,  twice  by 
employers  and  once  by  labor.  In  the  case  of  Smith  &  Wesson 
the  War  Department  made  use  of  its  power  to  commandeer, 
and  the  plant  was  taken  over  from  its  recalcitrant  owners. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  refused  to  obey  and 
Congress  at  once  passed  a  law  empowering  the  President  to 
take  over  its  property  and  business.  Thfe  workmen  at  Bridge- 
port were  defiant  and  the  President  shattered  their  opposition 
with  the  threat  of  a  governmental  blacklist,  and  of  a  with- 
drawal of  draft  exemptions  on  industrial  grounds. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  power  behind  the 
decisions  of  the  board  became  less  formidable.  The  period  of 
commandeering  was  over.  The  board  made  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  waning  power  by  its  decision  last  December 
not  to  intervene  in  further  disputes  unless  invited  to  do  so  by 
both  employer  and  employes.  Compulsory  arbitration,  there- 
fore, comes  to  an  end.  It  takes  its  place  along  with  sugar- 
cards  and  heatless  Mondays  among  the  historical  curiosities  of 
1918. 

For  eight  months  only  the  War  Labor  Board  was  in  a 
position  of  real  power;  but  during  those  months  it  made  effec- 
tive principles  and  established  practices  that  have  deeply  influ- 
enced American  industry.  It  may  well  be  that  the  decisions 
of  the  board  will  prove  as  significant  in  the  long  run  for 
America  as  the  Whitley  report  bids  fair  to  be  for  Great 
Britain.  It  was  organized  as  no  other  official  arbitrating 
body  ever  before  had  been  in  this  country.  The  old  method  of 
naming  representatives  from  each  side  and  letting  them  try 
to  agree  on  a  neutral  person  was  abandoned;  in  this  case 
there  was,  in  the  usual  sense,  neither  a  neutral  person  nor  a 
representative  of  the  public.  The  organized  employers  named 
five  men  to  represent  their  interests  and  organized  labor 
named  five.  Each  group  selected  one  other  person  as  chair- 
man. These  selections  were  then  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  was  neither  conference  nor  agreement  between 
the  two  groups  concerning  any  member  of  the  board.  Thus 
each  side  had  assurance  that  it  was  adequately  represented. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Labor  Board  extended  to  all 
industries  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  all  indus- 
tries where  labor  difficulties  would  handicap  production  of 
war  material  other  than  those  in  which  some  other  agency 
of  mediation  already  existed.  It  was  thus  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  all  disputes  not  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board  and  other  adjustment 
agencies  set  up  by  the  War  Department,  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration and  other  government  bodies. 

Eighty-three  awards  had  been  handed  down  at  the  time  of 
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signing  the  armistice,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  there  had 
been  announced  198  awards  and  findings,  covering  34  indus- 
tries scattered  over  35  states.  Of  the  awards  75  affected  street 
and  electric  railways,  22  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  21 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  tools.  There  were  12 
awards  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades,  8  affecting 
foundries,  6  in  the  building  trades,  6  in  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  apparatus,  5  in  light  and  power,  4  in  the  metal  trades, 
4  in  flour  milling;  and  the  rest  were  scattered  from  chemicals 
to  coffin  making  and  from  laundries  to  kodaks.  Down  to 
April  15  there  had  been  entered  on  the  docket  1,244  cases, 
all  but  33  of  which  had  been  disposed  of  in  some  manner  b\ 
the  board.  Awards  and  findings  were  issued  in  394  of  these 
cases,  428  were  settled  by  agreement  or  dismissed  and  380 
were  referred  back  to  subordinate  agencies  which  had  original 
jurisdiction. 

At  the  height  of  its  labors  the  board  had  a  staff  of 
about  250  people.  Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering awards.  There  was  a  group  of  women  examiners 
under  a  woman  chief.  There  were  investigators  divided  into 
two  groups,  labor  and  employer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investi- 
gate complaints  for  their  respective  sides.  A  Cost  of  Living 
Division,  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  col- 
lected data  for  the  board  to  assist  its  determination  of  what 
constitutes  a  living  wage. 

Any  attempt  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  board  should  start 
with  the  statement  of  principles  adopted  at  the  beginning  as 
those  which  should  govern  relations  between  workers  and 
employers  for  the  period  of  the  war.  These  were  published 
in  the  SURVEY  of  April  6,  1918.  While  denying  to  the  unions 
the  right  of  recognition  or  of  the  closed  shop,  they  emphasized 
the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. This  in  itself  was  a  far  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional view.  The  right  of  workers  to  organize  is  conceded, 
on  paper,  everywhere;  but  the  establishment  by  a  govern- 
mental agency  of  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  (it  will  be  noted  that  these  are  two  dif- 
ferent things)  was  new,  and  such  recognition  by  the  employer 
members  of  the  board  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  war.  An 
offset  to  this  concession  was  the  provision  that  all  restrictions 
on  output  should  be  removed.  Women  were  to  receive  the 
same  pay  as  men  for  equal  work,  and  the  board  laid  down 
the  principle  that  wages  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  point  as  to 
insure  "  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  family  in  health 
and  reasonable  comfort." 

A  study  of  what  were  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
awards,  those  affecting  collective  bargaining,  hours  and 
wages,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  board  was  for  the  most  part 
consistent  in  applying  these  principles.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  the  full  board,  employer  members 
included,  placed  themselves  on  record  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness when  they  declared  in  their  findings,  "  The  absence  of 
any  method  of  collective  bargaining  between  the  management 
and  the  employes  is  another  serious  cause  of  unrest."  Follow- 
ing this  declaration  the  award  reiterated  the  statement  that 
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the  right  of  employes  to  b'argain  collectively  is  recognized  by 
he  National  War  Labor  Board  "  and  ruled  that  "  the  em- 
loyes  of  the  Bethlehem  plant  should  be  guaranteed  this  right." 

A  fairly  complete  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  board  on 
he  subject  of  collective  bargaining  appeared  in  the  award  in 
he  case  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company: 

The  principles  of  this  board  recognize  the  right  of  employes  to 
rganize  into  trade  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  and  there 
hall  be  no  discrimination  or  coercion  directed  against  proper  ac- 
ivities  of  this  kind.  Employes  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  or- 
;anize,  shall  not  use  coercive  measures  of  any  kind  to  compel 
iersons  to  join  their  unions,  or  to  induce  employers  to  bargain 
r  deal  with  their  unions. 

The  company  shall  continue  to  deal  with  those  unions  with 
vhom  they  have  previously  had  trade  union  agreements,  and  in 
II  other  cases  shall  deal  with  committees  of  their  employes,  after 
hey  have  been  constituted. 

It  was  to  make  effective  the  provision  of  the  last  sentence 
[uoted  that  shop  committees  were  established  by  the  board  as 
(escribed  by  William  L.  Stoddard  in  the  SURVEY  of  April  5. 
Jy  the  middle  of  February  such  committees  had  been  estab- 
ished  in  approximately  50  plants  and  communities.  Some  of 
he  more  important  were  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  in  the 
ilants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  of  the  General  Elec- 
ric  Company  at  Lynn,  Pittsfield  and  Schenectady,  and  in  the 
Smith  &  Wesson  plant,  and  the  Corn  Products  Company. 

The  method  of  selecting  the  committees  and  their  function 
nay  be  shown  by  a  further  quotation  from  the  Corn  Products 
:ase.  The  board  stipulated  that  the  committees  should  be 
:hosen 

>y  secret  ballot  in  such  manner  and  place  and  under  such  conditions 
is  the  employes  may  determine  without  influence  or  interference 
>y  the  company  or  any  of  its  superintendents  or  foremen,  which 
rommittees  after  their  election  shall  represent  and  be  responsible 
o  the  employes  of  such  departments  in  the  presentation  and  adjust- 
nent  of  any  grievances  as  to  hours,  wages,  or  working  conditions. 

The  manner  of  selection,  the  number  of  committees  and  the 
irocedure  varied  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  a  "  permanent 
:ommittee  "  of  four  was  set  up  to  administer  the  award,  two 
-epresenting  the  management  and  two  the  employes,  the  de- 
risions of  any  three  of  them  to  be  binding.  At  Bethlehem,  in 
iddition  to  the  committees  for  bargaining  purposes  a  local 
aoard  of  mediation  and  conciliation  was  created.  At  Bridge- 
port such  a  board  was  established  not  for  a  single  plant  but 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  the  establishment  of  committees  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  No  one  was  exempt,  not 
:ven  its  own  members.  The  election  of  committees  and  the 
installation  of  collective  bargaining  was  ordered  by  Joint 
Chairmen  Taft  and  Walsh  for  the  Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron 
Company.  And  the  board  as  a  whole,  one  of  its  members  being 
C.  Edwin  Michael,  president  of  the  Virginia  Bridge  and  Iron 
Company,  approved  the  action. 

Perhaps  it  was  carrying  things  a  little  bit  far  when  the 
board  decreed  that  there  should  be  not  only  collective  bargain- 
ing but  agreement,  but  they  did  just  that  in  a  number  of  cases. 
In  an  award  applying  to  the  Standard  Wheel  Company  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  for  example,  it  was  ordered  that 

Immediately  upon  the  election  of  shop  committees  in  the  manner 
provided  in  Section  1  of  this  award,  the  company  shall  proceed 
to  reach  a  wage  scale  agreement  with  such  shop  committees. 

"  Shop  committees  "  meant  just  what  the  term  implies.  The 
employer  had  to  deal  with  his  own  employes,  but  the  board 
did  not  pave  the  way  for  a  union  to  come  from  the  outsrde  and 
demand  the  right  to  bargain  for  the  employes.  It  steered  an 
even  course  between  the  employers'  desire  to  smash  the  unions 
and  the  demand  of  the  organized  workers  for  recognition  and 
the  closed  shop.  The  statement  of  principles  forbade  the  dis- 
lodging of  a  union  that  was  established  before  the  war  and, 


equally,  the  coercing  of  the  employer  into  recognizing  a  union 
not  previously  dealt  with.  The  employes  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company  of  Herculaneum,  Mo.,  demanded  recognition 
of  the  union.  The  board  refused  to  grant  this  request  on  the 
ground  that  "  no  such  arrangements  were  in  force  prior  to  the 
submission  of  this  controversy."  Similar  awards  were  made 
in  the  case  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Company  of  Girard,  O.,  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  of  Granite  City,  111.,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Coffin  Company. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board  protected  the  workers  in  their 
right  to  join  unions.  Men  who  were  discharged  for  union 
activity  were  invariably  reinstated  with  pay  from  the  date  of 
discharge.  Individual  contracts  binding  the  employe  not  to 
join  a  union  were  prohibited.  In  the  Smith  &  Wesson  case 
the  board  found  such  contracts  to  be  in  effect  and  it  held  that 

the  practice  of  the  company  in  times  past  to  make  restrictive 
personal  contracts  such  as  were  shown  to  the  section,  even  if  such 
contracts  were  lawful  when  made,  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  should  be  discontinued 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Incidentally  this  ruling  had  the  effect  of  setting  aside,  for 
the  time,  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In 
a  West  Virginia  coal  case  (Hitchman  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany vs.  John  Mitchell,  38  Supreme  Court  Reporter  65)  in  a 
five  to  four  decision  rendered  in  1917,  such  contracts  were 
approved,  and  an  injunction  restraining  the  union  from  at- 
tempting to  organize  the  miners  was  upheld. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cases  where  men  had  been 
discharged  for  joining  the  union  was  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  Here  the  board,  after  ordering  the 
men  reinstated,  took  occasion  to  make  its  attitude  clear: 

To  avoid  a  misconception  of  many  employers  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  are  not  here  deciding  that  the  railroad  company  must 
recognize,  deal  with,  or  make  a  contract  with  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

We  are  not  unionizing  the  employes  of  the  company  in  the  sense 
of  making  its  organization  a  closed  shop. 

Under  our  principles  the  company,  not  being  bound  otherwise 
by  any  contract  or  agreement  with  the  union,  may  refuse  to  receive 
and  deal  with  any  committee  but  one  of  its  own  employes.  But 
it  can  not  bar  its  employes  from  joining  such  unions  and  organizing 
such  unions  as  they  choose.  If  these  employes  see  fit  to  follow 
a  lawful  course  toward  the  company  advised  or  directed  by  a 
national  or  international  union  including  in  its  membership  many 
others  than  their  own  number,  it  is  their  right  and  the  company 
may  not  prevent  them  from  so  doing  and  may  not  complain. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  board  uniformly 
established  the  basic  eight-hour  day;  that  is,  that  it  made  eight 
hours  the  basis  of  a  day's  pay  and  required  the  payment  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  after  the  expiration  of  eight 
hours.  It  did  do  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  that  its  influ- 
ence was  always  on  the  side  of  eight  hours  is  very  clear.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  followed  an  opportunist  policy.  It  was 
in  July,  1918,  that  the  board  first  made  a  finding  in  favor  of 
the  basic  eight-hour  day,  in  the  case  of  the  Worthington  Pump 
Company.  In  connection  with  this  award  the  following  an- 
nouncement was  made : 

The  board  hereby  announces  that  it  has  under  consideration 
the  matter  of  the  determination  of  the  proper  working  day  and 
that  the  decision  here  made  may  be  subject  to  modification  when 
and  as  the  board  comes  to  a  determination  in  that  regard. 

Apparently  no  determination  of  policy  ever  was  reached,  for 
no  further  statement  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  this 
announcement. 

While  the  board,  therefore,  in  a  majority  of  instances  de- 
clared for  the  basic  eight-hour  day,  it  made  other  rulings.  In 
three  cases  at  least  it  established  a  nine-hour  basic  day.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Central  Iron  Works  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  the  award  was  "  a  nine-hour  basic  day,  six  days  in  the 
week."  It  was  the  same  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  while  in  the  St. 
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Louis  Coffin  Company  award  the  finding  was  for  a  nine-hour 
day  and  a  fifty-hour  week. 

In  several  cases  the  length  of  the  week  was  fixed  and  not  the 
length  of  the  day,  the  latter  to  be  agreed  upon,  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Works  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  by  the 
company  and  representatives  of  the  employes.  At  Schenectady 
the  employes  of  the  General  Electric  Company  asked  for  a 
forty-eight-hour  week.  The  board  found,  however,  that 
women  were  then  working  48*4  hours  and  the  men  50  hours 
a  week,  and  it  left  the  schedule  unchanged. 

The  one  decision  upholding  a  straight  eight-hour  day  and 
permitting  overtime  only  in  case  of  emergency  was  that  of 
Walter  Clark,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  as  umpire.  In  this  case  Judge  Clark  made  a  distinct 
contribution  by  providing  that  the  question  of  what  constituted 
an  emergency  should  be  decided  in  each  case  by  a  committee 
of  four,  two  representing  the  management  and  two  the  men, 
the  assent  of  at  least  three  being  required  before  work  in 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  could  be  permitted. 

Overtime  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  basic  eight-hour  day,  with  extra  pay  for 
overtime,  is  an  inducement  to  the  employe  to  make  overtime 
by  slow  or  inefficient  work  during  the  regular  time.  On 
the  other  hand  the  employer  is  sometimes  guilty  of  requiring 
excessively  long  hours  on  one  day  and  laying  off  the  worker 
on  the  next.  The  board  hit  at  both  evils  in  a  series  of  awards 
handed  down  in  October.  In  these  awards  the  basic  eight- 
hour  day  was  established,  but  it  was  provided,  first  that  over- 
time rates  should  not  be  paid  in  any  week  unless  altogether 
more  than  48  hours  of  work  had  been  done,  and  second,  that 
the  employer  should  guarantee  at  least  44  hours  of  work 
to  each  employe  who  started  -work  on  Monday.  To  prevent 
irregular  hours  it  was  further  provided  that  if  overtime  in 
any  one  day  should  exceed  two  hours,  then  overtime  rates 
should  be  paid  whether  the  total  of  weekly  hours  reached 
48  or  not. 

NOTHING  has  been  more  significant  of  a  new  attitude 
toward  industrial  questions  than  the  way  in  which  the 
board  handled  the  wage  question.  Although  there  have  been 
notable  exceptions,  it  has  often  happened  in  the  past  that  arbi- 
tration awards  have  done  no  more  than  to  split  the  difference 
between  the -demands  of  the  workers  and  what  the  employer 
was  willing  to  pay.  If  that  resulted  in  getting  the  men  back 
to  work  well  and  good — the  object  of  the  arbitration  was 
accomplished.  This  board  acted  on  a  different  theory. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  board,  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  as  a  guide  to  its  work,  was  that:  "The  right  of 
all  workers,  including  common  laborers,  to  a  living  wage,  is 
hereby  declared."  To  this  statement  was  added  another: 
"  In  fixing  wages,  minimum  rates  of  pay  shall  be  established 
which  will  insure  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily in  health  and  reasonable  comfort." 

In  attempting  to  put  this  principle  into  operation  the  board 
fixed  the  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  workers  in  general  at 
40  cents  an  hour.  There  were  slight  variations  in  different 
localities.  For  example,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  38  cents  was 
established  as  the  minimum,  while  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  it 
was  42  cents.  In  some  cases  provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  lower  rates  to  workers  who  on  account  of  age  or 
other  handicap  could  not  maintain  the  average  standard  of 
production. 

A  very  interesting  example  of  the  way  the  board  handled 
wage  questions  is  the  case  of  a  number  of  industries  at  Waynes- 
boro,  Pa.  The  common  laborers  had  asked  for  a  wage  rate 
of  30  cents  an  hour  and  the  employers  had  refused  their 


request.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  War  Labor  Board, 
which  decided  unanimously  to  award  an  increase,  not  to  30 
cents,  but  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Another  matter  of  great  significance  was  the  refusal  of  the 
board,  within  certain  limits  at  any  rate,  to  consider  inability 
to  pay  as  a  reason  for  not  increasing  wages.     They  took  the 
position  that  the  industry  must  pay  a  living  wage,  as  a  primary 
fixed  charge.     How  it  was  to  do  it  was  a  problem  for  the 
industry,  not  for  the  board.     In  cases  where  there  was  no  < 
possibility  of  increasing  the  revenue,  as  with  street  car  com- 
panies whose  rates  are  fixed  by  law,  the  board  went  so  far 
as  to  appeal  to  the  President  to  secure  emergency  legislation  ; 
from  Congress  for  the  relief  of  these  transportation  companies. 
The  fact  that  no  such  relief  had  yet  been  accorded  did  not,  j 
however,  deter  the  board  from  ordering  a  wage  increase. 

In  order  to  act  intelligently  on  wage  matters  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  board  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
living.  As  a  result  of  this  study  a  memorandum  on  the 
minimum  wage  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  was  drawn 
up  for  the  board  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Ogburn  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  In  this  report  Professor  Ogburn  was  not  *. 
content  to  establish  a  minimum  subsistence  wage  at  the  point 
where  physical  existence  can  just  be  maintained.  He  did 
not  discard  the  minimum  subsistence  level  but  -he  recognized 
the  existence  of  other  scales  of  living,  one  of  which  he  desig- 
nated as  the  minimum  comfort  level. 

In  his  report  to  the  board  which  was  dated  July  12,  1918, 
Professor  Ogburn  said  of  the  latter  standard,  "  Very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  level  in  budget  literature,  but 
the  standard  is  as  much  a  reality  as  is  that  of  any  other  bud- 
get. It  is  one  level  above  that  of  the  subsistence  level,  and 
provides  slightly  more  for  comfort,  insurance,  clothing  and 
sundries,  and  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  certain  well-being  above 
that  of  the  physical  level."  For  a  wage-earner  working  and 
living  in  a  "  large  Eastern  city  "  Professor  Ogburn  found 
that  the  first  estimate  called  for  an  income  of  about  $1,400. 
The  second  required  $1,800. 

If  the  board  had  accepted  the  minimum  comfort  level  and 
the  eight-hour  day  as  the  basis  for  its  findings  it  would  have 
been  obliged  to  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  common  labor  at 
about  72^/2  cents  an  hour.  At  that  rate  with  a  48-hour  week, 
a  man  could  earn  a  little  over  $1,800  if  he  worked  straight 
through  the  year.  This  was  the  rate  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Walsh  and  the  labor  members  of  the  board.  Mr.  Taft  and 
the  employer  members  never  consented  to  it,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  so  radical  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  would 
harm  essential  industries  and  play  havoc  with  the  sources 
of  war  revenue.  The  40  cents  which  was  the  rate  generally 
agreed  upon  will  yield  somewhat  less  than  $1,000  in  return 
for  52  weeks  of  work  for  48  hours  each  week. 

Most  of  the  war  industries,  however,  worked  overtime.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  awards  granting  the  basic  eight-hour 
day — and  these  awards  were  in  the  majority — overtime  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  was  to  be  paid  after  eight  hours. 
A  common  laborer,  therefore,  who  worked  ten  hours  a  day 
would  receive  $3.20  for  the  eight  hours  and  $1.20  for  the 
two  hours  of  overtime,  $4.40  altogether  for  his  day's  work. 
With  six  full  working  days  in  the  week,  and  52  weeks  in  the 
year,  his  annual  income  would  be  $1,372,  a  figure  close 
enough  to  Professor  Ogburn's  $1,400  to  satisfy  the  employer 
members  of  the  board  even  if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  labor 
members. 

Before  resigning  the  joint  chairmanship  of  the  board  last 
November,  Mr.  Walsh  offered  a  resolution  that  in  all  cases 
then  pending  an  award  be  made  of  72^/2  cents  an  hour  for 
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inskilled  adult  male  labor,  on  the  ground  that  the  staff  of 
he  board  had  found  this  to  be  the  "  minimum  wage  which 
vill  insure  the  health  and  reasonable  comfort  of  the  worker 
ind  his  family  under  present  conditions."  Such  a  rate  would 
rield  $5.80  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and,  with  no  unemploy- 
nent,  an  annual  income  of  $1,809.60,  just  over  the  "  com- 
ort  level  "  of  Professor  Ogburn. 

When  this  resolution  was  voted  down  Mr.  Walsh  made 
he  following  statement  before  the  board: 

Inasmuch  as  the  secretary,  through  his  staff,  has  submitted  a 
inding  which  is,  in  effect,  that  72J/2  cents  per  hour  is  the  lowest 
imount  upon  which  a  workingman  and  his  family,  according  to 
American  standards  and  the  government's  basis  of  computation, 
an  subsist  in  reasonable  health  and  comfort,  it  was  my  opinion 
hat,  following  our  principles,  that  sum  should  be  fixed  as  a  mini- 
num  for  labor  in  Chicago,  111.,  with  the  variants  that  might  be 
ound  to  exist  in  particular  localities. 

Recognizing,  however,  the  force  of  the  opposing  arguments  to 
he  effect 

(1)  That  the   sum   so   arrived   at   was   necessarily   based   upon 
theory,  or  upon  arbitrary  rules  of  computation  which  might  not 
apply  to  individual  cases,  and 

(2)  That    the    pronouncement   of    such    a    living   wage    would 
have  a  tendency,  in  this  time  of  war,  so  to  unsettle  the  integrity 
of  the  business  structure  of  the  nation  as  to  endanger  the  sources 
of  the   money   supply   necessary   to   carry   on    the   war   upon   the 
lines   of  taxation   at  present  being   followed  by  the   government; 

I  feel  disposed  to  forego  the  application  of  the  amount  so  found 
py  the  staff  to  be  a  living  wage,  but  wish  to  say  that  in  any  view 
if  the  question,  the  sum  of  47^  cents  per  hour  is  the  irreducible 
ninimum  which  should  be  established  for  labor,  that  Aeing,  in  my 
ipinion,  the  lowest  level  of  subsistence,  and  that  such  sum  does  not 
irovide  for  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  worker  at  the  present 
ime,  nor  does  it  furnish  a  margin  of  safety  for  untoward  hap- 
lenings  in  the  life  of  the  worker,  such  as  prolonged  sickness,  serious 
iccident,  and  funeral  expenses,  or  reasonable  savings  for  old  age. 

This  proposal,  like  the  other,  was  voted  down. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  especially  from  certain  reactionary  employers  who  felt 
t  sense  of  outrage  that  the  power  of  the  government  should 
>e  exercised  to  establish  collective  bargaining.  There  have 
>een  times  when  one  party  or  the  other  to  an  industrial  dis- 
>ute  has  felt  that  its  interests  were  not  adequately  represented 
>n  the  board.  Perhaps  that  feeling  could  have  been  obviated 
o  some  extent  if  the  organizations  naming  the  representatives 
)f  employers  and  employes  in  the  first  instance  had  had  the 
•ight  of  recall. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  both  legitimate  and  otherwise,  a 
iumming  up  of  the  work  of  the  board  justifies  the  belief 
:hat  it  has  permanently  set  forward  labor  standards  in  Amer- 
ca.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  the  board 
vill  take  permanent  hold  on  the  conscience  and  conviction  of 
:he  people,  that  the  right  of  the  workers  to  organize,  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  to  work  no  more  than  a  reasonable  number 
>f  hours  and  to  receive  at  least  a  living  wage  will  become 
:he  minimum  standards  that  will  be  demanded  of  industry. 

As  an  agency  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes  the 
soard  has  had  a  more  satisfactory  experience  than  any  other 


similar  agency  ever  set  up  in  this  country.  There  appear  to 
be  two  reasons  for  this  fact.  One  is  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  board,  named  as  it  was  by  the  parties  directly 
interested.  The  other  is  the  practice  of  the  board  in  super- 
vising awards  after  they  had  been  made.  Instead  of  an- 
nouncing its  decision  and  washing  its  hands  of  further  re- 
sponsibility, as  arbitrating  bodies  have  so  generally  done  in 
the  past,  the  War  Labor  Board  placed  a  competent  repre- 
sentative in  charge  at  every  point  where  an  important  award 
had  been  made  to  interpret  the  award  and  to  assist  in  putting 
it  into  operation.  If  he  were  unable  to  straighten  out  any 
tangle  that  arose  there  was  always  the  board  itself  which 
could  make  supplementary  findings,  or  even  grant  a  rehearing 
if  the  facts  should  warrant  it. 

These  two  things,  the  representative  character  of  the  board 
and  its  relative  permanency  have  been  shown  by  experience 
both  here  and  abroad  to  be  two  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a 
successful  government  agency  for  dealing  with  disputes.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  made  use  of  these  principles  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  peace  and  the  establishment  of  justice  in  relations 
between  employer  and  employe.  It  would  be  simply  common 
sense  to  bring  the  same  principles  to  bear  upon  the  industrial 
situation  in  time  of  peace.  If  a  war  labor  board  was  an  'essen- 
tial of  the  troubled  period  of  1918,  why  not  a  peace  labor 
board  for  normal  times?  Such  a  body  could  be  organized,  like 
the  one  now  about  to  go  out  of  existence,  with  capital  and 
labor  equally  represented,  to  assist  in  promoting  justice  and 
goodwill  in  industry.  It  would  not  and  should  not  have  com- 
pulsory powers ;  but  it  could  make  use  of  the  rich  experience 
that  the  war  has  brought  to  the  various  government  agencies 
in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes,  and  it  could  act  with 
certainty  and  understanding  in  making  recommendations  and 
in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  in  the  case  of  industrial 
disputes. 

Just  now  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  induce  President 
Wilson  to  call,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  an  industrial  con- 
gress, to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  employers,  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  of  the  general  public.  Organized  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  recent  so-called  Industrial  Parliament  in 
England,  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  body  would  draw  up  a 
program  that  would  meet  general  approval  and  would  as- 
sist in  the  adjustment  of  some  of  the  more  knotty  problems 
of  industrial  reconstruction.  If  such  a  body  is  convened  one 
of  the  most  important  items  on  its  program  must  necessarily 
be  the  organization  of  some  responsible  agency  through 
which  not  industrial  disputes  alone,  but  the  causes  lying  back 
of  them,  may  have  reasoned  consideration.  Such  a  body  must 
have  permanence,  representative  character  and  capacity  for 
dealing  with  the  serious  and  difficult  problems  involved  in 
the  relations  of  employer  and  employe.  When  the  work  is 
undertaken  of  thus  organizing  to  make  the  peace  that  has 
been  won  a  real  and  democratic  peace,  at  least  within  our 
own  boundaries,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  foundations  will 
be  found  to  have  been  already  laid,  in  the  work  of  the  War 
Labor  Board. 
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WHAT  has  become  of  the  group  of  alien  I.W.W.'s 
whose  journey  across  the  continent  a  couple  of 
months  ago  in  the  "  Red  Special  "  was  heralded 
so  widely  in  the  press  ?  They  were  sent  here  un- 
der warrant  for  deportation,  it  will  be  remembered,  and  the 
SURVEY  of  February  22  gave  an  account  of  their  experiences 
as  far  as  information  was  available  at  that  time.  That  account 
left  them  at  Ellis  Island  still  in  confinement,  with  their  attor- 
neys at  Washington  endeavoring  to  get  access  to  the  records  in 
their  cases  and  secure  a  rehearing. 

Since  then,  of  the  thirty-six  persons — thirty-five  men  and 
one  woman — in  the  original  group,  three  men  have  been  de- 
ported, preferring  this  to  the  longer  period  of  confinement 
which  would  have  been  necessary  if  their  cases  had  been 
reconsidered.  For  the  remaining  cases  reconsideration  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  secured,  in  consequence  of  which 
fourteen  men  were  released  unconditionally.  Writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  issued  for  the  remaining  nineteen,  and  hearings 
before  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  have  resulted  as  follows:  In  one  instance,  taken  as 
a  test  case,  the  writ  was  sustained,  freeing  the  man  at  once, 
and  leading  to  the  withdrawal  for  another  reconsideration  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  ten  more,  of  whom  five  have 
since  been  released.  The  remaining  eight,  including  the  one 
woman  of  the  party,  have  been  considered  individually  by 
the  court  and  are  now  awaiting  decision. 

It  seems  then,  that  cases  which  appeared  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  persons  concerned  through  long  months  of  confine- 
ment— six  months,  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half — to  take  them 
up  to  and  past  the  secretary  of  labor,  across  the  breadth  of  a 
continent  and  into  the  detention  pen  of  the  immigrant  station, 
waiting  only  for  ships  to  carry  them  off, — that  these  cases 
turned  out,  after  scrutiny,  to  be  too  weak  to  hold  at  all  in 
over  one-half  of  those  reexamined,  and  under  considerable 
doubt  in  the  remainder. 

How  has  such  a  situation  arisen,  and  does  it  indicate  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  laws  and  procedure  that  should  be  changed, 
to  avoid  so  much  unnecessary  expense  to  the  government  and 
hardship  to  individuals? 

The  SURVEY  article  above  referred  to,  called  attention  to 
the  lack  of  the  usual  safeguards  of  ordinary  court  procedure 
in  the  methods  followed  in  deportation  cases,  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  injustice  to  the  persons  under  examination. 

The  records  of  the  present  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  avail- 
able, show  how  some  of  these  possibilities  were  actually  real- 
ized. First,  in  respect  to  the  charges  made  and  the  evi- 
dence accepted.  All  but  one  of  the  men  it  appears  were  ar- 
rested under  the  act  of  1917,  most  of  them  on  the  charge  of 
"  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property." 
In  some  of  the  cases  "  liability  to  become  a  public  charge  "  is 
given  as  an  additional  ground,  and  in  a  few  instances  is  ap- 
parently the  sole  charge.  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately 
just  what  the  original  charge  was  in  all  of  the  cases  because 
the  records  are  incomplete  on  this  point.  Another  charge 
found  is  that  of  "  illegal  entry." 

While  these  men,  arrested  under  the  law  of  1917,  were  still 
in  custody,  the  more  stringent  law  of  1918  was  passed,  and 
a  number  of  them  were  rearrested  on  new  charges  under  the 
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new  law.  One  would  hesitate  to  accuse  the  department  of 
holding  in  confinement  persons  against  whom  it  had  weak 
cases  until  a  law  should  be  passed  which  would  strengthen 
them — a  practice  quite  foreign  to  the  principles  of  our  tradi- 
tional Anglo-Saxon  justice — if  it  were  not  for  the  depart- 
ment's own  statements. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner-general  of  immigration 
for  1918  (pp.  40-41)  describes  the  activities  of  the  year  in  de- 
porting aliens  affiliated  with  organizations  under  suspicion  of 
spreading  doctrines  of  a  subversive  nature,  and  states  that 
while  many  were  found  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation, 
and  a  large  number  of  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  and 
served,  there  appeared  a  lack  of  conformity  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  exclusion  and  for  deportation,  so  that 
some  persons  "  while  subject  to  exclusion  upon  original  ar- 
rival, might  be  able  to  frustrate  deportation  upon  warrant 
procedure."  "  When  this  situation  came  to  be  realized  by  the 
bureau,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  acting  upon  all  but 
the  clearest  cases  until  Congress  could  enact  amendatory 
legislation  which  would  serve  to  eliminate  the  supposed  weak- 
nesses of  the  existing  statute."  Again,  memoranda  in  the 
cases  in  which  rearrests  under  the  new  law  were  made  state 
definitely  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  warrant  deporta- 
tion under  the  law  of  1917,  but  that  it  was  considered  inad- 
visable to  release  the  aliens  unconditionally.  Consequently 
release  under  parole  was  offered,  which  was  refused  by  the 
men  as  implying  a  confession  of  guilt  so  that  they  were  held 
in  custody  until  rearrested  under  the  act  of  1918.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  can  be  regarded  as  anything  but  an  irregular 
procedure,  and  it  has  indeed,  in  effect,  been  disavowed  by 
the  department,  as  nearly  all  of  the  cases  in  which  this  hap- 
pened were  among  the  twelve  first  reconsidered  and  released. 

IT  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  whatever  the  technical  charge, 
all  of  these  men  were  arrested  in  the  course  of  some 
raid  upon  I.W.W.  activities,  so  that  there  naturally  arises 
some  suspicion  that  alleging  "  liability  to  become  a  public 
charge  "  or  "  illegal  entry  "  is  another  means  used  to  bolster 
up  a  weak  case  of  "  advocacy  of  destruction  of  property." 
The  records  strengthen  this  suspicion.  The  line  of  question- 
ing followed  in  those  cases  was  mainly  directed  toward  as- 
certaining the  alien's  beliefs  about  property  and  government 
and  in  the  "  public  charge  "  cases  very  little  toward  estab- 
lishing dependency.  In  none  of  them  does  there  appear  to 
be  any  clear  evidence  of  dependency.  In  one  instance,  a  Czecho- 
slovak, of  working  age,  who  had  earned  his  own  living  in  this 
country  for  the  statutory  five  years,  admitted  that  once  he 
had  found  himself  obliged  to  ask  a  night's  lodging  at  a  po- 
lice station — hardly  to  be  alleged  as  a  ground  for  deporta- 
tion. In  another  instance,  the  man  against  whom  this  charge 
was  laid,  had  $100  in  cash  in  his  pocket  at  the  time,  over  $700 
in  a  bank  in  Canada,  and  owned  some  real  estate  besides.  The 
flimsiness  of  this  charge  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  among 
the  persons  released  after  a  second  reconsideration  by  the 
department. 

The  method  of  proof  used  by  the  examining  inspector  to 
show  "  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property  "  as  shown  in  the  record  of  the  cases  is  decidedly  in- 
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direct  and  unconvincing.  The  aliens  themselves  practically 
all  denied  advocating  the  destruction  of  property,  or  even 
believing  in  it,  a  number  of  them  giving  most  sensible  and 
intelligent  reasons  why  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  to  which  they  belonged,  to  do  so.  The  circulat- 
ing of  literature  advocating  destruction  of  property  by  the 
alien  was  taken  by  the  inspector  as  proof  that  the  alien  per- 
sonally advocated  this,  but  direct  proof  of  the  mere  fact  of 
circulating  the  literature  was  lacking  in  most  of  the  cases, 
nor  was  it  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  literature  supposed 
to  be  circulated  really  did  "  advocate  the  unlawful  destruc- 
tion of  property."  In  one  instance  the  possession  of  one  copy 
each  of  certain  books  in  a  man's  room  was  taken  as  proof  of 
circulating  them;  in  another  the  man  had  so  recently  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  books  were  found  that  he  could  have 
had  no  chance  to  circulate  them.  In  other  cases  the  fact  that 
the  man  was  an  organizer  for  the  I.  W.  W.  was  regarded  as 
proof  that  he  circulated  their  literature,  because  it  was  part 
of  his  duty  to  do  so.  And  as  for  the  literature  itself,  that 
offered  in  evidence  ranged  from  the  ribald  but  irrelevant 
parody  on  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  in  which  Judge  Hand 
at  the  hearing  stated  that  he  failed  to  see  any  advocacy  of 
unlawful  destruction  of  property,  to  extracts  from  various 
histories  and  discussions  of  industrial  unionism,  which  the  at- 
torneys for  the  aliens  claim  are  not  properly  understood  apart 
from  their  context.  Is  not  this  method  of  making  people 
responsible  for  opinions  in  books  they  read  or  circulate  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  against  the  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and 
of  discussion  which  we  prize  among  the  most  precious  treas- 
ures of  our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage? 

If  the  aliens  here  proceeded  against  are  really  so  dangerous 
to  public  order  as  to  deserve  deportation  and  are  escaping  it 
merely  through  a  cunning  recourse  to  legal  technicalities,  some 
evidence  of  this  would  surely  have  appeared  during  their  long 
years  of  residence  in  this  country  other  than  circulating  books 
about  sabotage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their  records  are  almost 
uniformly  clear.  Only  one  man  had  ever  been  convicted  of 
crime.  Several  years  ago,  when,  as  he  puts  it,  "  he  didn't 
have  any  better  sense  than  to  drink,"  this  man  committed  a 
robbery  and  served  two  years.  On  another  occasion  during 
this  same  period,  he  forged  a  note  and  paid  the  penalty.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  since  joining  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  he  has  stopped  drinking,  and  has  been  living  an 
honest,  useful  life.  One  or  two  others  had  at  one  time  and 
another  been  arrested  for  being  drunk  or  riding  freights. 
But  that  was  all.  As  a  group,  they  were  self-supporting 
workingmen — lumbermen,  miners  and  sailors — certainly  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  "  defectives  and  delinquents  "  who  nor- 
mally come  under  the  ban  of  our  immigration  law.  The  writer 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some  of  these  men  at  Ellis 
Island  and  was  impressed  with  their  intelligence  and  sincerity. 
One  could  not  but  feel,  after  talking  with  them,  that  in  de- 
porting such  earnest,  active-minded  individuals,  ready  to  suf- 
fer any  amount  of  hardship  for  a  principle  and  for  each  other, 
we  were  throwing  away  some  valuable  human  material  that 
the  country  could  not  afford  to  lose. 

To  return  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hearings  before  the 
immigration  inspector,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  alien 
was  not  represented  by  counsel.  In  fact  there  is  no  statutory 
provision  for  defense  by  counsel  at  these  hearings.  But  a  rule 
of  the  department  provided  that  "  preferably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hearing,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  such  hearing  has  pro- 
ceeded sufficiently  in  the  development  of  facts  to  protect  the 
government's  interests,"  the  alien  shall  be  told  he  may  be 
thereafter  represented  by  counsel.  This  means  that  the  in- 


spector may  prevent  the  alien  from  receiving  advice  until  the 
government's  case  is  made  up.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  de- 
partment defends  this  method  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  anything  out  of  them  if  they  had  a  lawyer 
at  the  start,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  department 
has  recently  changed  its  mind  on  that  point  by  amending  the 
rule  (see  Immigration  Bulletin,  April  i,  1919)  so  as  to  re- 
quire that  the  alien  be  notified  of  his  right  to  counsel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hearing,  and  that  if  counsel  be  selected  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  from  that  time  on  during  the 
conduct  of  the  hearing,  and  to  offer  evidence  to  meet  any  evi- 
dence presented  or  adduced  by  the  government. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  alien  workingman  to  secure 
a  lawyer,  when  arrested  for  activity  in  an  unpopular  organ- 
ization^  to  say  nothing  of  his  lack  of  means.  It  is  said  that 
lawyers  who  undertake  such  cases  fall  into  disfavor,  notwith- 
standing the  generally  accepted  principle  that  even  the  worst 
criminal  is  entitled  to  defense.  An  indication  of  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  is  seen  in  a  bit  of  advice  given  in  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  for  April  18,  with  reference  to  two  of 
these  very  cases,  as  follows: 

"  Lawyers  especially  may  well  consider  most  seriously 
whether  they  should  give  legal  aid  to  such  dangerous  adver- 
saries of  our  government  and  of  our  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties." 

In  many  cases  the  alien  waived  his  right  to  counsel  through 
sheer  necessity.  One  instance  is  pathetic  enough.  One  poor 
fellow  persisted  in  saying  that  he  wanted  a  lawyer,  but  he 
didn't  know  any  in  the  town.  He  thought  perhaps  there  might 
be  some  one  connected  with  the  station  who  would  help  him. 
But  he  had  only  three  dollars  in  his  pocket.  "  How  can  you 
get  a  lawyer  for  three  dollars?"  asked  the  inspector.  After 
some  more  questions  and  answers  in  which  the  man  kept  on  in- 
sisting on  his  desire  for  a  lawyer,  and  the  inspector  kept  on  re- 
minding him  of  his  poverty  and  helplessness,  the  record  states: 
"  Alien  puts  his  hand  to  his  head  and  begins  to  cry."  The  next 
entry  states  that  "  alien  waives  his  right  to  an  attorney  "  and 
the  examination  proceeds. 

It  is  possible  in  this  secret  procedure  before  the  inspector, 
without  counsel,  for  almost  anything  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  tangling  up  the  men  under  examination.  Records  of  the 
cases  show  a  persistence  in  a  line  of  questioning  tending  to 
make  the  man  incriminate  himself  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  court.  Indeed  the  government's  attorney  at  the  dis- 
trict court  hearings  admitted  that  the  inspector's  questions 
are  "  artless,"  are  such  as  a  lawyer  would  not  ask,  and  do 
not  observe  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  that  the  cases  are  not 
made  up  with  technical  correctness. 

T)ERHAPS  these  irregularities  may  all  be  smoothed  out 
*•  when  the  cases  reach  Washington,  for,  after  all,  the  exam- 
ining inspector  only  recommends  deportation.  The  actual 
order  is  given  by  the  secretary  of  labor,  presumably  after  study 
of  the  evidence  presented  to  him.  What  actually  happens,  how- 
ever, is  this :  The  number  of  cases  brought  up  for  consideration 
at  Washington  is  so  great  that  the  department  staff  does  not 
pretend  to  give  each  one  individual  consideration,  or  attempt  to 
revise  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  except  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  is  it  considered  advisable  to  do  so,  for,  as 
expressed  by  the  government's  attorney  at  one  of  the  hearings, 
"  the  inspector  is  better  able  to  determine  whether  the  denials 
[and  presumably  other  statements]  are  true  or  not  than  any- 
one several  hundred  miles  away,  or  anyone  here  today,"  be- 
cause he  sees  the  man,  notes  his  expression  and  forms  his  judg- 
ment from  something  more  than  the  mere  spoken  words.  And 
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in  these  cases  at  least  the  hearings  revealed  that  the  department 
had  added  to  the  irregularities  of  the  original  hearings  one  on 
its  own  account,  by  introducing  into  the  records  of  some  of 
the  cases  additional  material  from  its  own  files.  It  was  held 
by  Judge  Hand  that  additional  material  was  not  properly  a 
part  of  the  record,  unless  the  alien  had  knowledge  of  it.  Con- 
structively he  is  supposed  to  have  that  knowledge  through  his 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  up  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  But  when  the  expense  to  poor  people  of  such 
continuous  legal  assistance  is  considered,  and  the  fact  that 
many  do  not  know  they  are  entitled  to  it,  this  right  does  not 
seem  to  give  much  real  protection. 

May  these  admitted  irregularities  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  deportation  is  not  a  criminal  procedure,  and  that  as  the 
deputy  commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  New  England 
district  stated  it  to  the  writer,  "  It  is  not  a  hardship  to  send  a 
man  to  his  own  country?"  Technically  it  is  not  a  criminal 
procedure,  but  since  the  circumstances  attending  it  apparently 
differ  from  criminal  procedure  only  in  that  the  alien's  rights 
are  less  carefully  looked  after,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
regard  it  as  anything  else  or  feel  it  as  anything  but  a  hardship. 

THIS  begins  at  the  very  time  of  arrest.  According  to  the 
stories  told  by  the  men  whom  the  writer  has  interviewed, 
many  of  them  were  thrown  into  county  or  city  jails,  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  criminals — in  fact  worse, 
in  that  no  visits  were  allowed,  mail  was  intercepted,  and 
newspapers,  except  one  authorized  sheet,  not  permitted.  In 
short,  they  were  held  incommunicado,  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term.  Added  to  this  were  the  discomforts  of  living  in 
an  overcrowded  jail.  The  ventilation  was  bad,  the  food  un- 
eatable. On  one  occasion  a  hunger  strike  was  undertaken  in 
protest.  Conditions  in  the  immigration  detention  station  to 
which  the  men  were  transferred  were  described  as  equally 
bad.  Here  too  was  terrible  overcrowding.  In  addition,  ac- 
cording to  their  statement,  the  men  were  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  Asiatics  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases,  and  used 
the  same  bedding,  which  went  unchanged  for  months.  No  pro- 
vision for  outdoor  exercise  was  made  for  those  detained,  and 
some  of  the  men  had  not  been  in  the  outer  air  for  over  a 
year  when  they  boarded  the  "  Red  Special." 

The  mere  fact  of  sending  the  alien  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try may  also  be  a  decided  hardship  under  certain  conditions, 
and  bear  all  the  marks  of  punishment  inflicted  for  a  crime. 
Under  former  immigration  laws,  deportation  could  only  be 
resorted  to  within  a  comparatively  brief  stated  time  after  the 
alien's  arrival — sufficiently  brief  to  permit  of  his  retaining 
some  links  of  connection  with  the  old  country,  to  prevent  his 
having  struck  too  deep  roots  into  this  soil.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
urged  over  and  over  again  in  discussions  on  immigration 
legislation  that  as  thorough  inspection  as  possible  should  take 
place  at  the  port  of  departure  to  prevent  the  hardships  in- 
volved in  even  so  slight  a  break  with  the  home  country  as  a 
journey  across  the  ocean  and  back,  in  case  of  exclusion.  But 
under  the  act  of  1917  there  is  no  time  limit  to  deportation  for 
"  advocating  and  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  prop-  ' 
erty,"  and  one-half  of  the  men  in  this  group  had  been  in  this 
country  over  ten  years — seven  of  them  over  twenty  years. 
One  man  had  been  here  for  fifty-five  years.  Many  of  them 
had  come  in  early  childhood  so  that  this  country  is  the  only 
home  they  know.  Deportation  in  such  cases  amounts  prac- 
tically to  exile. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  attempt  to  return  after  deporta- 
tion for  this  general  class  of  cases  is  counted  a  felony  under 
the  law,  and  punishable  by  five  years'  imprisonment  and  sub- 
sequent redeportation,  not  only  makes  the  hardship  greater  in 


case  of  a  mistake  by  the  government,  but  gives  the  stamp  of 
criminal  procedure  to  the  process  itself. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  these  people  have  not  pro- 
tected themselves  against  this  sort  of  trouble  by  becoming 
citizens?  We  do  not  always,  realize  the  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  going  through  this  process.  A  working  man  finds  it 
difficult  to  take  the  time  from  his  work  for  the  long  waiting  in 
the  court  that  is  usually  required.  Migratory  workers,  like 
these  western  lumbermen  and  sailors,  are  not  always  able 
to  establish  a  residence.  Again  admission  to  citizenship  is 
discretionary  with  the  examining  judge.  He  may  set  up  a 
standard  of  requirement  so  difficult  that  the  ordinary  work- 
ingman  cannot  meet  it.  He  may  also  impose  requirements  that 
will  exclude  special  classes.  The  record  in  one  of  the  cases 
now  under  consideration  shows  that  the  alien  in  question  ap- 
plied for  first  papers  but  was  refused  them,  one  reason  stated 
being  his  membership  in  the  I.  W.  W.  So  he  is  first  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  citizen,  then  ordered  deported  as  an 
alien,  for  his  membership  in  an  organization,  which,  whatever 
its  sins,  is  still  permitted  to  exist  under  the  law. 

Furthermore,  the  foreigner  is  not  sure  of  protection  as  a 
citizen  even  after  he  has  obtained  citizenship.  His  certificate 
of  naturalization  may  be  annulled  and  his  citizenship  can- 
celled through  court  proceedings,  as  has  actually  happened  in 
a  number  of  cases.  In  one  of  these  (U.  S.  vs.  Swelgin,  noted 
in  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Bulletin  for  July  i,  1918,  and  com- 
mended to  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  for  attention) 
the  naturalized  citizen  was  deprived  of  his  citizenship  on 
the  ground  that  his  certificate  of  naturalization  was  procured 
by  "  fraud  and  deception,"  in  that  he  was  not  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  "  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same  "  nor 
"  is  he  of  good  moral  character  "  and  that  he  "  has  been  and 
now  is  a  member  of  the  organization  known  and  entitled 
'  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.'  " 

Even  birth  within  the  country  may  not  always  protect  a 
man.  In  one  of  the  thirty-six  cases  here  discussed,  the  de- 
portee claims  that  he  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is 
disputed  by  the  government.  The  writer  would  not  under- 
take to  decide  which  is  right  in  this  instance.  But  with  the 
scope  of  the  law  expanding  so  far  as  to  include  aliens  regard- 
less of  length  of  residence,  it  is  easy  to  reach  a  point  in  the 
dim  dark  past  of  a  man's  life  history  where  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  prove  birth  in  this  country  through  our 
imperfect  record  of  natality. 

FT  SEEMS  then,  that  with  the  present  trend  of  official  prac- 
•*•  tice  and  opinion  an  immigrant  cannot  in  any  way  make  cer- 
tain of  establishing  himself  here  with  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen 
to  free  thought  and  free  speech,  or  to  free  association  for  the 
improvement  of  his  condition.  If  this  movement  is  furthered 
in  the  interest  of  "  Americanization,"  or  for  the  destruction 
of  "  bolshevism  "  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  will  secure 
the  results  intended.  Will  not  this  chasing  of  aliens  from  pillar 
to  post,  this  suspicion  of  pernicious  designs  on  their  part  against 
>ociety,  result  in  producing  the  very  thing  we  fear — a  band  of 
bitter  enemies  to  a  community  that  can  so  persecute  and  mis- 
understand them? 

Ex-Supreme  Court  Justice  Hughes  has  given  a  much  better 
recipe  for  curing  political  and  industrial  unrest,  when  he  says 
that  "  there  is  one  thing  that  will  disarm  the  agitator;  and 
that  is  ...  the  demonstration  that  democracy  is  not  only 
a  name  but  a  way  of  life,"  and  that  the  salvation  of  a  democ- 
racy is  "  wherever  there  is  fairness  and  justice  and  not  a  prat- 
ing of  fairness  and  justice." 


erased! 


LABOR  IN  QUEST  OF  BEAUTY 

PROJECT  for  opening  up  educational  opportunities 
for  working  people  in  New  York  was  launched  last 
week  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  fields  of 
art,  letters,  science  and  labor.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected,  and  an  executive  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  project  forward.  This  new  organization,  to  be  known  as 
the  Art,  Labor  and  Science  Conference,  is  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram already  initiated  by  the  United  Labor  Education  Com- 
mittee— organized  nearly  a  year  ago  and  representing  a  half 
dozen  labor  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of  200,- 
ooo — which  has  been  laying  plans  for  the  most  ambitious  en- 
terprise yet  launched  by  the  workers  themselves  in  the  field  of 
education  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  committee 
has  already  succeeded  in  organizing  educational  classes  and 
public  forums.  It  has  not  limited  itself  to  the  traditional 
field  of  education  but  has  brought  to  the  people  music  of  the 
best  sort,  organized  a  class  in  art  appreciation,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  direction  of  making  the  best  in  the  drama  avail- 
able to  the  working  people.  In  a  report  last  week  to  the  con- 
ference, Chairman  J.  M.  Budish  of  the  United  Labor  Educa- 
tion Committee  said  that  the  experience  of  the  various  labor 
bodies  represented  by  the  committee  had  brought  them  to  the 
conclusion 

that  this  educational  work  cannot  limit  itself  to  the  needs  oi  in- 
dustrial control  alone;  that  industrial  control  of  necessity  is  merely 
a  phase  of  the  greater  aspiration  to  the  fullness  and  beauty  of  life, 
to  the  independence  and  manliness  of  personality  and  character. 
Their  more  or  less  successful  educational  experiments  have  proven 
to  these  organizations  that  educational  work,  if  it  is  to  hope  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  must  be  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
they  ever  attempted,  and  furthermore  it  must  extend  from  the  field 
of  industrial  control  alone  to  all  the  variegated  phases  of  life  and 
spirit;  that  it  must  become,  if  it  be  successful  at  all,  an  art,  labor 
and  science  movement. 

Mr.  Budish  said  that  during  the  past  season  the  committee 
had  conducted  four  art,  labor  and  science  centers  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  every  center  there  was  given  a  lecture  on  some  phase  of  social 
science  or  art,  which  in  many  cases  was  followed  by  discussion ;  a 
concert  with  the  selections  made  for  the  purpose  of  both  recreation 
and  promotion  of  the  understanding  of  music;  the  program  was  con- 
cluded by  educational  moving  pictures,  mostly  on  travel  and  natural 
science. 

These  centers  had  an  average  attendance  of  two  hundred  each 
week.  In  addition  to  the  centers,  classes  were  organized  in 
English,  history  of  the  labor  movement,  and  in  trade  problems, 
as  well  as  the  class  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art. 
Some  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  city  have  cooperated  in 
arranging  the  musical  programs,  working  through  a  committee 
of  which  Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra,  is  chairman.  For  next  year  it  is  planned  to  have 
several  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  given  especially  for  the 
members  of  organizations  represented  by  the  United  Labor 
Education  Committee. 


For  next  year  also  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Workmen's 
Theater,  in  which  the  committee  is  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  Richard  Ordynski,  stage  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  B.  Iden  Payne,  art  manager  of  Frohman's 
theaters,  and  Emanuel  Reicher,  who  several  years  ago  pro- 
duced so  admirably  Hauptmann's  play,  The  Weavers,  at  the 
Garden  Theater.  A  new  corporation  which  has  already  been 
formed,  known  as  the  New  Jewish  Theater,  has  engaged  the 
Garden  Theater  next  year,  with  Emanuel  Reicher  as  director. 
The  committee  has  made  arrangements  with  the  backers  of 
this  enterprise  to  have  plays  selected  by  the  committee  given 
both  in  Yiddish  and  in  English,  to  which  all  members  affiliated 
with  the  labor  education  movement  will  be  admitted  at  a 
moderate  and  uniform  price. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  has  made  the  right  kind  of 
a  healthy  start  by  organizing  this  movement  from  within  the 
ranks  of  the  wage-earners  themselves.  Having  established  it 
upon  this  basis  it  believes  the  time  has  come  for  cooperation 
between  the  wage-earners  and  other  interests  in  the  community 
that  are  working  in  the  direction  of  popular  education.  The 
cooperation  between  these  elements,  Chairman  Budish  told 
the  conference,  is  now  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work,  but 

it  is  still  more  necessary  in  order  to  visualize  before  the  working 
people  this  coming  together  of  art,  labor  and  science,  at  first  in 
friendly  understanding  and  mutual  cooperation,  and  then  with  the 
purpose  in  view  to  abolish  entirely  the  sharp  division  between  art, 
science  and  labor,  so  that  the  joys  of  handwork  and  brain  work 
shall  be  equally  accessible  and  equally  wanted  by  every  man  and 
woman. 

The  organizations  so  far  represented  in  the  United  Labor 
Education  Committee  are  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, the  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Workers'  Union,  the  Furriers' 
Union,  the  Jewelry  Workers'  Union,  the  United  Cloth  Hat 
and  Cap  Makers,  the  United  Hebrew  Trades,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  and  the  Workmen's  Circle. 

SICKNESS  AMONG  WORKERS 

THE  Health  Insurance  Commission  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  been  unable  to  work  out  a  health  insurance 
plan  in  time  for  submission  to  the  legislature  of  1919 
and  which  suggests  that  a  new  and  more  representative  com- 
mission of  eleven  members  be  provided,  has  nevertheless 
reached  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  sickness 
among  employes  which  are  in  general  harmony  with  those  of 
the  Ohio  Commission  [see  the  SURVEY  for  March  22,  p.  895]. 
In  Pennsylvania  358,000  employes  are  at  any  one  time  suffer- 
ing from  illness;  approximately  140,000  from  severe,  and 
245,000  from  slighter  illnesses.  The  average  loss  of  working 
time  among  wage  earners  in  the  state  because  of  sickness  is 
at  least  six  days  in  the  year.  Death-rates  in  Pennsylvania 
are  higher  than  for  the  registration  area  of  the  country  as  a 
whole;  the  infant  death-rate  is  highly  excessive  in  many  dis- 
tricts. The  average  cost  of  medical  care  for  every  wage 
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earner's  family  is  found  to  be  between  $30  and  $50  per  year. 
The  state  spends  over  six  million  dollars  every  year  directly 
for  the  treatment  of  sickness;  in  addition,  four  millions  are 
spent  for  the  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  defec- 
tives. 

The  investigations  of  the  Ohio  Health  and  Old  Age  In- 
surance Commission  have  made  available  some  interesting  in- 
formation, the  bearings  of  which  are  not  limited  to  pending 
legislation  on  health  insurance,  however  important  they  may 
be  in  securing  such  legislation.  John  A.  Lapp,  who  is  in 
charge  of  these  investigations,  finds,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
a  total  population  in  Ohio  of  about  5,250,000,  about  150,000 
are  disabled  by  sickness  at  all  times  and  that  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  2,300,000  workers  are  at  all  times  so  disabled.  The 
following  table,  indicating  the  severity  of  disability  from 
sickness,  is  from  the  experience  of  a  single  large  fraternal 
society : 

Of  13,000  members,  2,015  were  sick: 

80  for  less  than  10  days; 
646  from  10  to  20  days; 
424  from  20  to  30  days; 
244  from  30  to  40  days; 
160  from  40  to  50  days; 
104  from  50  to  60  days; 

55  from  60  to  70  days; 

64  from  70  to  80  days; 
145  from     3  to     5  months; 

59  from     5  to    7  months. 

Mr.  Lapp  analyses  as  follows  the  burden  which  the  worker 
is  compelled  to  bear: 

The  loss  of  wages.  Almost  invariably  the  pay  of  the  wage- 
earner  stops  at  the  hour  he  quits  work. 

The  cost  of  medical  care.  This  may  amount  to  much  more  than 
the  loss  of  wages.  Five  hundred  families  in  Ohio  cities  had  an 
average  expense  last  year  of  $41.50.  Three  of  these  families  had 
no  expense,  while  six  had  over  $300  expense. 

The  loss  of  working  power.  Not  infrequently  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  worker  is  partially  or  totally  destroyed,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
support  himself  and  dependents  on  his  reduced  working  power,  after 
enduring  wage  loss  and  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

LANDLESS 

labor  in  the  mines  and  logging  camps  is 
bitter  against  prohibition — not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  '  booze '  but  because  it  does  away  with  meeting- 
places  where  the  men  may  spend  their  leisure  time.  At  five 
o'clock  work  is  over  for  the  day,  and  soon  after  six  supper  is 
finished.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  men  must 
have  a  place  to  sit  and  some  recreation."  Thus  one  of  the 
foreign-speaking  agents  of  the  California  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing;  and  the  commission  in  its  fourth  an- 
nual report,  just  published,  asks  what  it  is  to  do  about  it. 
There  has  been  a  succession  of  such  problems  since  the  day 
when  the  commission  set  out  upon  its  pioneer  work  in  Ameri- 
canization. It  started  merely  with  the  conviction  that  the 
problems  of  the  immigrant  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
native,  that  they  are  not  simply  aggravations  but  have  a  pecu- 
liar character  of  their  own.  At  first  it  was  by  no  means  clear 
against  whom  or  against  what  specifically  the  immigrant  had 
to  be  protected.  There  was  no  precedent  of  procedure  to 
follow.  Now  the  commission  does  know,  and  the  California 
procedure,  during  the  war,  had  become  the  model  for  many 
other  states. 

The  condition  under  which  migratory  laborers  in  Califor- 
nia live  and  labor,  to  judge  from  this  report,  still  represents 
the  greatest  evil  of  all.  Behind  it  looms  the  land  situation ; 
for,  people  still  go  west  with  that  ancient,  ingrained  desire  for 
an  independent  livelihood  directly  from  Mother  Earth.  A 
survey  of  large  land  holdings  in  southern  California  has  just 
been  completed  from  which  it  appears  "  that  a  considerable 
part  of  tillable  land  lies  idle;  that  another  considerable  part 
of  it  is  not  devoted  to  its  most  beneficial  use ;  that  though  there 
are  many  thousands  of  persons  eager  to  get  access  to  this  land, 


much  of  it  is  not  for  sale  under  any  circumstances,  and  that 
such  portions  as  are  for  sale  are  held  under  prices  usually  be- 
yond the  productive  value  and  on  terms  of  payment  which 
mean  great  hazard  or  ruin  to  the  purchaser."  The  hope  of 
California  as  a  real  eldorado,  the  commissioners  suggest,  lies 
with  a  graduated  land  value  tax  which  would  make  large 
landholdings  unprofitable,  and  with  a  rapid  extension  of  the 
colonization  work  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board  described  in 
the  SURVEY  for  September  21,  1918. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  INTERPRETERS 

ON  May  i  there  closed  a  war  activity  of  the  federal 
government  which,  curiously  enough,  had  been  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  although  its  very  object 
was  publicity.  This  is  the  Division  of  Work  with  the  Foreign- 
born  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  The  division, 
of  which  Josephine  Roche  was  director,  had  ten  bureaus  de- 
voted to  different  language  groups,  the  Czechoslovak,  Jugoslav, 
Ukrainian,  German,  Hungarian,  Lithuanian,  Russian,  Scandi- 
navian, Polish  and  Italian,  and  one  bureau,  the  Foreign  Infor- 
mation Service,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  foreigner  to 
the  American  press.  All  these  bureaus  except  the  last  named 
were  in  intimate  daily  association  with  the  foreign  language 
press  of  the  country  and  had  both  during  the  war  and  since 
been  one  of  the  main  agencies  of  the  government  to  acquaint 
the  foreign-born  with  the  propaganda  of  the  various  govern- 
ment departments,  such  as  die  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Employment  Service,  the 
Treasury  in  its  issues  of  Liberty  loans  and  war  saving  stamps, 
and  others.  When  it  is  remembered  that  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  persons  were  thus  reached  who,  even  if  they  can  speak 
English,  are  often  incapable  of  reading  any  but  their  native 
tongue,  the  magnitude  of  the  service  becomes  plain. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  By  making  connections 
with  leaders  of  the  different  foreign  groups  the  bureaus  had 
been  able  time  and  again  to  secure  information  for  govern- 
ment departments  which  these  would  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  in  any  other  way.  Recently,  for  instance, 
the  Hungarian  Bureau  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  behalf 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
find  out  how  that  service  functions  in  relation  to  the  workers 
of  Hungarian  birth  in  different  industrial  centers.  Within 
a  few  days  it  was  possible  to  answer  such  questions  as  these: 
Do  the  Hungarians  take  advantage  of  the  service?  How 
many  of  the  local  offices  have  Hungarian  interpreters?  In 
what  numbers  are  the  munition  factories  (this  was  after  the 
armistice)  discharging  Hungarian  employes,  men  and  women? 
Where  do  the  discharged  workers  apply  for  work? 

The  foreign  language  press  has  cooperated  willingly  in 
using  the  material  sent  out  to  it  and  giving  it  the  best  places; 
during  the  war  this  was  an  expression  of  loyalty  and  of  de- 
sire to  serve  the  country  which  in  many  cases  must  have  in- 
volved real  sacrifice  and  which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  A  recent  issue  of  a  Cleveland  foreign- 
language  paper  had  five  different  articles  or  items  contributed 
by  the  division,  one  of  them  occupying  nearly  all  the  front 
page.  Since  the  source  of  this  publicity  was  always  indicated, 
a  situation  had  arisen  in  which  the  foreign-born  had  come 
to  look  upon  the  division  as  their  natural  link  with  the  govern- 
ment and  to  use  it  more  and  more  directly,  without  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  press,  as  a  bureau  of  information. 
Correspondence  with  foreign  countries,  soldiers'  allowances, 
payment  for  Liberty  bonds  have  always  been  among  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  concerning  which  the  division  has  been  able  to 
spread  enlightenment  by  direct  correspondence.  In  some  cases, 
inquiries  in  government  departments  were  necessary  which, 
without  such  intervention  on  his  behalf,  the  foreign-born 
workman  would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  through;  and 
the  departments  themselves,  of  course,  were  more  than  glad 
to  have  this  interpreter  to  set  right  misconceptions  about  their 
work,  to  be  of  service,  and  to  make  publicity  for  them  in 
various  ways. 
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Incidentally,  the  division  learned  a  great  deal  about  the 
ctivity  of  the  different  national  groups  and  was  able  to  help 
icm  considerably.  It  thus  became  an  Americanization 
=ency  of  much  importance,  advising  on  purchases  of  books 
(the  Lithuanians  only  the  other  day  bought  an  edition  of 
100,000  copies  of  American  histories  in  their  own  language 
or  free  distribution  through  their  various  organizations), 
lectures  and  the  like.  The  demand  for  lectures  on  aspects 
af  American  government  and  history  which  has  come  from 
bese  groups  is  so  great  that  the  division  before  its  demise  be- 
ime  certain  was  considering  whether  it-might  not  be  necessary 

it  to  enter  the  lecture  business  itself. 

The  Foreign  Information  Service,  moreover,  was  acquaint- 
ing the  American  press  with  the  contents  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage press  insofar  as  this  was  of  interest.  Thus,  articles  on 
probable  immigration  after  the  war  in  that  press  are  some- 
times based  on  first-hand  information  from  the  home  country 
of  its  readers,  not  easy  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Again,  the  news 
of  the  activities  on  the  part  of  the  different  national  groups 
which  this  service  was  able  to  abstract  from  that  press  and 
make  available  was  often  of  considerable  political  and  social 
significance.  The  German  Bureau,  for  instance,  was  practi- 
cally the  organization  also  known  as  the  American  Friends  of 
German  Democracy  and,  as  such,  in  intimate  touch  with 
Americans  of  German  birth. 

By  watching  the  mental  development  of  the  different  groups, 
as  expressed  in  their  newspapers  and  in  the  letters  directly  re- 
ceived, the  service  was  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Americanization  work  carried  on  in  different  centers  and 
occasionally  to  discover  serious  evils  in  faulty  adjustment  to 
American  conditions  of  life  and  labor.  For  instance,  a  Hun- 
garian farmer  recently  wrote  from  Arkansas  complaining  that 
under  direct  incitement  of  the  school  teacher  his  children, 
the  only  ones  of  their  nationality  in  the  vicinity,  were  on  that 
account  ill-treated  in  and  out  of  school  hours.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  man,  who  was  a  most  loyal  and  respect- 
able citizen,  had  a  genuine  case  and,  through  intervention  of 
the  superintendent  of  education,  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Many  other  cases  of  the  kind  could  be  cited,  all 
going  to  prove  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  such  an  official 
agency  of  mediation  and  that  the  abandonment  of  this  division 
which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  maintained  apart  from 
the  larger  organization  to  which  it  belonged,  is  a  serious  loss 
to  the  country's  Americanization  machinery. 

I  WAR   LESSONS   IN   THRIFT 

UNDER  this  title,  the  Committee  pn  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency of  the-  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  presented  to  that  body  a  report  which, 
without  going  into  details  of  desirable  methods  of  stimulating 
thrift,  presents  strong  argument  in  support  of  such  effort. 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  it  says,  not  only  the  movement  but 
also  the  motive  for  organized  saving  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  there  are  signs  that  even  the  accumulated  savings  do  not 
remain  intact.  A  pessimistic  picture  is  presented  of  the  present 
situation :  "  Pawn  shops  and  loan  brokers  who  charge  in 
many  instances  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  are  making  loans 
upon  many  small  bonds,  numerous  speculators  are  engaged  in 
purchasing  partial  payment  certificates  at  a  discount,  the 
vendors  of  highly  speculative  stocks  are  doing  an  active  busi- 
ness exchanging  them  for  Liberty  bonds,  with  promises  of 
larger  returns.  The  savings  of  thousands  of  workers,  assets 
of  inestimable  value  to  society  if  made  the  foundation  of 
future  accumulations  in  the  same  hands,  are  slipping  away." 
It  is  absolutely  essential  for  social  progress,  say  the  authors 
of  the  report,  that  in  the  coming  years  productivity  should 
be  increased  by  more  and  better  implements,  tools  and  build- 
ings. Neither  land  nor  raw  materials  are  likely  to  grow 
cheaper  for  some  time;  and  everyone  hopes  for  a  higher  re- 
ward of  labor.  Hence,  the  industrial  capital  of  the  nation 
must  be  increased.  The  report  does  not  suggest  by  what  safe- 


guards the  return  from  that  enlarged  investment  through  the 
sacrifice  of  immediate  comfort  and  pleasure  is  to  be  per- 
manently secured  for  the  social  groups  that  are  called  upon 
to  make  that  sacrifice,  but  bases  its  appeal  upon  the  highest 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  grounds,  pointing  out  that  the 
"  construction  work  which  carries  the  world  forward  and 
makes  it  a  better  world  to  live  in  "  requires  abstention  from 
unnecessary  luxuries  and  services  at  the  present  time  on  the 
part  of  all  who  claim  to  be  good  citizens. 

THE   WHITE  CRUSADE 

THE  last  official  act  of  the  seventh  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  recently  adjourned,  was  to  pass  the 
sanatorium  bill  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  Okla- 
homa Tuberculosis  Association.  This  is  Oklahoma's  first  of- 
ficial attempt  to  make  a  determined  fight  on  the  white  plague. 
The  bill  provides  for  two  sanatoria  for  white  persons  and 
one  sanatorium  for  Negroes.  The  appropriation  for  the 
former  institutions  is  $200,000  and  that  for  the  Negro  sana- 
torium $50,000.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  for  maintenance  for  two  years.  A  Bureau  of  Tuber- 
culosis is  created  in  the  state  Department  of  Health,  the  head 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  Every  county  is  author- 
ized to  levy  a  special  tax  not  exceeding  one  mill  for  a  tuber- 
culosis fund  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  sanatoria  is  to  be  derived.  The  superintendent 
of  each  district  sanatorium  is  authorized  to  establish  tuber- 
culosis dispensaries  within  his  district  and  to  employ  at  least 
one  public  health  nurse  on  his  staff.  Thus  what  is  primarily 
a  sanitorium  bill  becomes  the  beginning  of  state  establish- 
ment of  tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  of  the  employment  of 
public  health  nurses. 

KANSAS  CHILDREN'S  BILLS 

AN  informal  Children's  Code  Committee  presented  six 
bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  Kansas  legislature  at 
its  last  session.    Three  of  them  were  enacted  and  three 
failed  to  pass.    The  successful  measures  were  the  following: 

(1)  A  bill  requiring  a  license  and  standard  qualifications  for  a 
maternity  hospital   and  children's  home; 

(2)  A   bill   changing   the   name   of   the   Feebleminded   Home   at 
Winfield  to  the  state  training  school; 

(3)  A   bill   providing   a   simplified   form  of  commitment  to   the 
state  Training  School  for  Feebleminded. 

The  new  procedure  for  the  commitment  of  the  feebleminded 
corresponds  to  that  in  use  for  the  insane.  It  permits  the  ad- 
judgment of  mental  defect  on  the  recommendation  of  two 
qualified  physicians  or  of  one  physician  and  one  clinical  psy- 
chologist, and  allows  commitment  to  the  state  institution  with- 
out the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 

Of  the  three  bills  which  failed  to  pass,  one  was  the  measure 
establishing  new  "  proceedings  in  paternity,"  as  the  bill  was 
picturesquely  called,  described  by  Dr.  De  Vilbiss  in  the  SUR- 
VEY for  March  29.  While  it  was  treated  kindly  in  the  House 
and  by  the  press,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  did  not 
report  it  out.  Friends  of  the  measure  have  confidence  that  it 
will  become  law  at  the  next  session.  This  plan  for  placing  on 
the  state  the  responsibility  for  identifying  the  father  of  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock,  rather  than  leaving  it  for  the  mother  to 
take  action,  as  most  state  laws  do,  has  attracted  attention  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Six  states  have  written  to  Kansas 
for  copies  of  the  bill  as  a  result  of  the  article  in  the  SURVEY. 
The  other  unsuccessful  measures,  of  the  six  sponsored  by  the 
Children's  Code  Committee,  were  designed  to  remedy  the  ex- 
isting discrepancies  between  the  child  labor  law  and  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  and  to  permit  the  use  of  school  funds 
for  the  employment  of  nurses  and  doctors  and  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  of  school  children. 


THE   REFUGEE 


The  Retreat 

SODDEN  by  the  wine  of  Fate, 
All  day  long  the  shell-worn  street 
Drank  the  blood  of  mangled  feet, 
Tramping  vintage  grapes  of  Hate. 

Out  through  the  mists  the  hordes  moved  on, 
Out  from  the  shell-wrecked  village  graves 
With  their  moaning  loads  on  trembling  staves 
They  moved  in  the  burnt-out  dawn. 

The  creaking  carts,  the  lowing  kine, 
The  bleating  lambkins  of  the  fold, 
Prince  and  peasant,  young  and  old, 
Moved,  weeping,  back  of  the  firing  line. 

Out  of  the  haze  of  the  burning  town, 

Out  of  the  hut  of  the  shell-torn  wall 

He  trundled  his  load  of  sodden  earth, 

His  broken  heart  and — that  was  all 

Of  any  worth, 

Back  toward  the  sea,  where  the  sun  went  down. 
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The  Return 

BACK  to  the  war-torn,  shale-strewn  land, 
Back  to  the  shell-hole,  pitted  town, 
Back  to  the  blood-soaked,  smoking  earth, 
Moved  through  the  mists  on  every  hand 
Creaking  carts,  and  trundling  pilgrims  bending 

low 
Beneath  their  broken  Idols,  rare  with  worth. 

Back  through  the  glow  of  the  morning  dawn 
Of  the  rising  sun  that  shone  again 
Upon  the  skull-lined  weeping  way, 
Came  hordes  of  pilgrim  peasants,  on 
To  search  for  earthen  grails  of  men. 
Dreg-stained  by  the  gall  of  Yesterday. 

The  Morrow. 

Back  to  the  heap  of  shattered  stone 
Of  his  humble  hut  by  the  village  street, 
To  fill  the  trench  in  the  broken  mail, 
To  sow  and  reap  where  long  have  grown 
The  tares  of  war,  that  meet 
His  weary  coming  like  a  wall 
Of  Sorrow. 

A  Flame  afar. 

He  finds  awaiting  his  return 

A  fragrant  cot  from  the  mountain  fir, 

Hewn  for  him  by  a  Friendly  hand, 

A  shrine  of  Hope,  where  he  may  burn 

An  incense  sweeter  than  the  myrrh, 

Borne  to  him  from  a  foreign  land. 

By  the  Mount  of  the  Morning  Star. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


National  purposes  have  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  common  purpose  of  enlightened  mankind  has  taken 
their  place. 

WOODROW  WILSON.. 


FOR  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  CONTROL 

HEN  the  International  Red  Cross  enters  upon  the 
new  tasks  of  world  sanitation  to  be  formulated  at  the 
prospective  conference  in  Switzerland,  it  will  have  the 
ivantage  of  much  valuable  experience  in  that  field  gathered 
recent  years  by  the  International  Health  Board  of  the 
lockefeller  Foundation.  If  that  experience  is  any  indication 
probable  developments,  then  the  international  program, 
iiowever  carefully  limited  to  specific  problems,  is  certain  to 
spand  as  time  goes  on.  For,  whether  it  was  tuberculosis  or 
hookworm  or  malaria  that  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  board's 
activities  in  any  given  country,  practically  in  every  case  these 
have  been  forced  back  upon  first  hygienic  principles  and  a 
general  public  health  program. 

Last  yea*r,  to  cite  examples,  several  states  of  Brazil  in  co- 
operation with  the  board  started  upon  an  energetic  campaign 
to  exterminate  hookworm.  The  federal  government  of  that 
country  made  large  appropriations  to  subsidize  these  efforts. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  interest  and  to  further  a  nation- 
wide movement,  the  International  Health  Board  increased  its 
contributions  and  loaned  a  specialist  to  make  a  survey  of  rural 
health  problems  for  the  whole  of  Brazil.  All  this,  it  now  ap- 
pears, has  had  a  splendid,  stimulating  effect  upon  the  public 
health  administration  of  the  country.  Similarly,  a  hookworm 
survey  of  Papua  and  in  a  district  of  Queensland  led  to  unex- 
pected developments.  Here  also,  both  state  and  federal 
authorities  showed  a  deep  in- 
terest and  enthusiastically  en- 
tered in  cooperation  with  the 
board  upon  a  five-year  pro- 
gram of  rural  sanitary  reforms 
of  which  the  extermination  of 
hookworm  forms  only  a  part. 
The  board  has  voted  a  fairly 
large  annual  appropriation,  de- 
creasing by  20  per  cent 
annually  until  at  the  end  of 
the  five  years  all  the  cost  will 
be  borne  by  Australia. 

Perusal  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  balance  sheet  for 
1918  in  itself  is  an  education 
in  international  philanthropy. 
In  addition  to  the  large  sums 
contributed  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  the  other 
American  official  agencies  op- 
erating in  Europe,  we  find 
smaller  items  in  aid  of  Belgian 
professors,  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  of  the  an- 
nual Foreign  Missions  Confer- 
ence, and  the  like.  Of  a  total 
of  just  over  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars, over  eleven  million  went 
in  war  work,  over  two  million 
for  the  China  Medical  Board 
and  over  one  million  for  the 
International  Health  Board. 
In  addition  to  the  hookworm 
work  in  Brazil,  the  board 
also  participated  in  the  foun- 


MEDAL   OF   THE   FRENCH    ACADEMY    OF   AGRICULTURE 


Presented  to  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  in  recognition  of  its  work  in  the  Department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  also  has  given 
the  Cross  of  Merit  of  Agriculture  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dike 
and  to  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  for  their  aid  in  the  reclamation 
of  arable  land,  the  planting  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees, 
the  encouragement  of  cooperative  work  in  field  cultiva- 
tion and  other  distinctly  agricultural  as  well  as  purely 
charitable  efforts 


dation  of  a  department  of  hygiene  in  connection  with  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Sao  Paulo,  loaning  two  American  scien- 
tists for  a  period  of  five  years  and  providing  for  the  same 
period  special  training  for  two  Brazilian  physicians  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  Baltimore. 
A  similar  engagement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Oswaldo 
Cruz  Institute  which  has  opened  a  department  of  pathology. 
Furthermore,  to  assist  the  general  development  of  medicine  in 
South  America,  the  foundation  has  underwritten  for  five  years 
one  half  of  a  special  deficit  expected  to  arise  from  the  publi- 
cation of  a  Spanish  edition  of  the  American  Medical  Journal 
and  its  distribution  in  Central  and  South  America. 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  WAR 

LIEUT-COL.  HOMER  FOLKS,  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  after  his  recent  survey  of  the  civilian  populations  in 
the  Veneto  in  Italy,  eastern  Macedonia  and  Serbia,  is  now  pre- 
paring a  report  on  the  work  among  civilians  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  latter 
part  of  May.  The  following  extract  from  his  Balkan  note- 
book gives  an  inkling  of  the  wealth  of  the  human  material 
which  he  observed  and  the  seriousness  of  the  message  to  Amer- 
ica which  he  will  bring  back  with  him. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  SALONIKA 

Salonika,  which  has  had  a  continuous  history  of  two  thousand 
years,  mostly  of  fighting  and  war,  is  an  island  of  dirt  surrounded 
by  an  ocean  of  army  hospitals.  It  is  unlike  anything  that  ever  was 

before  or  ever  can  be  again.  The 
native  population  is  composed 
entirely  of  foreigners,  Spanish 
Jews,  Turks  and  Greeks  pre- 
dominating. No  two  civilians 
are  dressed  alike,  and  each  cos- 
tume is  different  from  anything 
anyone  has  ever  seen  before. 
They  vary  from  a  few  primeval 
rags  to  such  a  brilliant  collection 
of  fiery  colors  as  is  only  to  be 
found  in  an  old-fashioned  flower 
garden. 

The  military  element  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  soldiers 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Greece,  Russia,  Senegal, 
Madagascar,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
India,  and  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Huge  army  hospitals,  in- 
terminable rows  of  barracks — 
wonderfully  trimmed  and  orderly 
looking — stretch  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  on  the  Macedon- 
ian plains.  Tent  colonies  house 
Bulgarian  prisoners. 

St.  Paul  visited  Salonika  in 
A.  D.  53  to  proclaim  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity;  and  the 
Allied  armies  visited  it  in  1916- 
1918  to  proclaim  the  principles  of 
justice  and  human  liberty. 

Its  official  guidebook  writer 
says  that  Salonika  was  visited  by 
the  plague  once  every  twenty-five 
years,  beginning  1550,  and  by 


cholera  five  times  since  1830,  the 
last  time  in   1913. 

The  anopholes  mosquito,  fed  up 
for  centuries  on  Turks,  Greeks 
and  Jews,  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  Allied  armies.  It 
was  chiefly  the  mosquito  that 
built  these  large  hospitals;  it  was 
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A    cartoon   illustrating    the    cooperative    effort    of   American 
social  workers  and  the  Chinese  people 

the  mosquito  that  filled  them  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Allied  soldiers;  it  was  the  mosquito  that  sent  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands home  to  France  and  to  Britain. 

Salonika  is  dirty,  without  any  sort  of  qualification;  it  smells  to 
heaven.  A  flood  would  not  clean  it,  and  if  it  did,  it  would  dirty 
itself  again  within  twenty-four  hours.  Its  narrow  sidewalks,  paved 
with  rounded  stones  and  concealing  deep  holes  at  irregular  intervals, 
make  walking  a  hazardous  occupation.  If  you  step  from  the  side- 
walk into  the  street  you  are  in  danger  of  being  run  down  by  the 
innumerable  army  automobiles,  camions  and  trucks,  madly  dashing 
hither  and  thither,  and  splashing  everything  and  everybody  with 
dust  or  mud.  It  is  always  either  dust  or  mud. 

Salonika  is  a  prosperous  town.  There  are  plenty  of  rich  people 
here,  and  they  have  made  plenty  of  money  from  the  Allied  armies. 
Also  it  seems  more  callous  to  human  misery  than  any  other  town  on 
earth.  A  fire  swept  a  third  of  the  city  in  August,  1917,  leaving 
70,000  people  homeless.  The  British,  French  and  Serbian  armies  and 
the  Greek  government  provided  temporary  houses  for  some  of  them, 
but  thousands  (a  good  informant  says  5,000  families)  had  no- 
where to  go  and  betook  themselves  to  the  cellars  and  sub-cellars 
of  the  ruined  buildings.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  supported  by 
huge  arches  forming  the  cellar  or  sub-cellar.  The  falling  debris  of 
the  burning  buildings  did  not  destroy  all  these  arches.  By  digging 
among  the  ruins  one  could  often  find  an  opening  under  one  of  these 
arches — damp,  dark,  and  lighted  only  by  the  hole  excavated.  Into 
such  subterranean  holes  not  only  one  family  but  oftentimes  a  group 
'of  families  found  their  way.  You  have  to  look  hard  to  find  them. 
You  discover  a  hole,  a  couple  of  feet  square,  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk,  and  peering  down  into  the  dark>  gradually  discover  that 
it  is  inhabited.  When  it  rains,  water  stands  several  inches  deep 
on  the  floor,  until  it  is  laboriously  baled  out  or  dries  up. 

Some  of  the  buildings  date  back  to  the  fpurth  century,  and  all 
of  them  have  that  look.  A  famous  Roman  structure,  quite  intact 
and  looking  like  the  Pantheon,  was  being  overhauled  and  its  floors 
excavated  by  French  soldiers.  A  wonderfully  illuminating  plan 
of  the  building,  showing  the  date  of  construction  of  its  various  parts, 
was  the  work  of  the  Armee  Franchise  d'Orient,  Service  Archeologique. 
(When  before  did  an  army  have  an  archeological  service?)  A 
wonderful  new  city  plan  has  been  evolved  on  modern  lines,  and 
has  been  approved  by  the  Greek  government.  Unfortunately,  it 
exists  only  on  paper.  Apparently  these  poor  wretches — women,  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  as  well  as  men — must  spend  another  winter  in  these 
dug-outs. 
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The  membership  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China  per  building  is 
more  than  twice  that  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


In  Salonika  old  men,  barefooted,  dressed  in  pieces  of  burlap  pack- 
ing in  mid-December,  are  beasts  of  burden.  One  sees  them  stooping 
over  until  they  could  nearly  walk  on  all  fours,  carrying  inconceivably 
heavy  loads  over  rough  sidewalks  and  streets.  The  cargoes  of  num- 
berless boats  that  sail  the  Aegean  are  unloaded  by  them. 

In  every  group  of  a  half-dozen  children,  one  expects  to  find  at 
least  one  who  has  lost  one  or  both  eyes  from  trachoma.  People 
say  that  only  one-fifth  the  usual  number  of  babies  are  born  in  this 
wretched,  homeless,  refugee  community. 

May  some  new  apostle  visit  Salonika  and  write  a  new  epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians! 

EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES  IN  CHINA 

'  I  *  HE  Chinese  Recorder,  of  Shanghai,  in  its  articles  and 
•*-  editorials  again  and  again  comes  back  to  the  statement 
that  China  is  passing  through  a  moral  crisis  the  outcome  of 
which  will  fundamentally  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
world.  The  East  is  becoming  more  attuned  to  international- 
ism. It  not  only  tolerates  but  welcomes  and  invites  the  best 
thought  of  the  West  to  help  in  the  solution  of  a  great  variety 
of  political,  economic  and  educational  problems.  Next  to 
being  in  this  age  a  Chinese  leader  of  China,  writes  Joshua 
Crowe  Garritt,  president  of  the  Nanking  School  of  Theology, 
he  would  wish  for  nothing  better  than  what  he  is,  a  Christian 
interpreter  of  life  to  the  Chinese  people.  A  broadside  of  letters 
from  men  of  large  affairs  in  the  Orient  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, says  the  Far  Eastern  Bureau,  which  are  "  impressive  as 
showing  that  the  efforts  of  missionary  groups  are  regarded  by 
the  writers  as  an  important  force  in  that  country  for  its  de- 
velopment in  all  ways."  And  here  is  a  contribution  on  this  sub- 
ject from  Frank  B.  Lenz,  the  American  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Nanchang: 

LEADERSHIP  i.v  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ninety  Americans  are  supervising  a  movement  in  China  which 
is  destined  to  play  a  role  of  first  importance  in  the  future  social 
and  political  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
republic.  America's  biggest  asset  in  the  Far  East  today  is  the 
genuine  friendship  of  the  Chinese  people.  To  be  an  American  is 
the  only  introduction  one  needs  to  find  himself  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  highest  families  of  the  land.  The  common  people,  too,  smil- 
ingly show  their  appreciation  as  soon  as  they  learn  that  one  hails 
from  America.  The  rapid  way  in  which  the  United  States  gathered 
herself  for  a  final  blow  against  Prussianism;  the  spontaneous  suc- 
cess of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign  in  China  and  the  unprece- 
dented journey  of  our  President  through  Europe  have  enhanced  the 
friendship  a  hundredfold. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  page  of  history  of  immense  human 
interest.  Unchecked  by  such  great  political  changes  as  the  downfall 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic;  by 
civil  war  and  the  selfish  aims  of  ambitious  dictators;  and  by  such 
calamities  as  the  enormous  floods  and  the  bubonic  plague  in  north 
China,  the  association  has  grown  to  astonishing  proportions. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  one  lone  American  landed  in  China  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  a  self-supporting,  self- 
governing,  and  self-propagating  basis.  This  man  was  D.  Willard 
Lyon.  His  slogan  was,  "  Indigenous  as  soon  as  possible."  To  estab- 
lish a  non-money-making  organization  in  a  conservative,  oriental 
environment  is  a  task  that  requires  tact,  patience  and  courage.  A 
glance  at  the  record  of  the  association  shows  that  the  task  has 
practically  been  accomplished.  Twenty-four  years  ago  the  secre- 
tarial staff  consisted  of  one  young  American  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  customs  or  the  language  of  the  country.  Today  there  are 
90  Americans  and  230  Chinese  employed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
China.  Mr.  Lyon  organized  the  first  association  in  a  gate  house 
with  a  handful  of  students.  Today  there  are  145  student  associa- 
tions and  27  fully  organized  and  going  city  associations.  And  all 
these  associations  are  controlled  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  The 
foreigner  advises  and  directs,  but  never  initiates  a  new  prqgram 
without  the  full  approval  of  his  board  of  directors  which  is  always 
Chinese. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  develop  leaders 
by  placing  full  responsibility  upon  young  and  promising  men  as 
soon  as  they  show  their  caliber.  The  outstanding  feature  of  last 
year's  work  was  the  development  of  Chinese  leadership.  In  no  pre- 
vious year  of  the  association  history  has  there  been  such  a  marked 
advance  in  the  leadership  and  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Chinese. 
The  most  powerful  group  of  men  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China  today 
is  the  executive  of  the  national  committee  located  at  Shanghai.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  only  one  member  of  the  executive  was  Chinese;  today 
the  executive  is  composed  entirely  of  Chinese.  The  general  secretary 
of  the  national  committee  is  a  brilliant  graduate  of  Harvard,  David 
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Z.  T.  Yui.  The  Americans  throughout  China  count  it  a  privilege  to 
serve  under  the  able  leadership  of  this  stimulating  and  lovable 
character.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  situation  where  relation- 
ships are  happier  and  where  international  cooperation  is  more  truly 
exemplified. 

A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  work  of  the  past  several  years 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  volunteers  who  serve  on 
committees,  teams,  etc.,  where  they  perform  a  great  deal  of  splendid 
service,  proving  that  the  Chinese  are  an  unselfish  people  when  they 
have  proper  leadership.  It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  were 
the  association  movement  to  die  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there 
is  sufficient  "  punch  "  in  it  in  China  to  insure  its  rebirth. 

FRENCH  ORPHANS 

'  I  "'HE  post  card  reproduced  on  this  page  is  one  of  several 
J-  issued  by  the  New  York  Committee  of  the  Fatherless  Chil- 
dren of  France  who  will  need  a  very  great  amount  of  loving 
care  to  make  them  into  sturdy  citizens  of  world  society.  The 
committee  estimates  that  about  one  million  of  these  little  ones 
are  financially  unprovided  for ;  its  first  aim,  therefore,  is  to  help 
in  raising  funds  for  their  support  and  education.  Anyone  buy- 
ing a  card  at  ten  cents  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
is  supporting  a  child  with  his  mother  for  one  day.  Purchase 
of  one  card  for  every  day  of  the  year,  i.  e.,  a  contribution  of 
$36.50,  entitles  one  to  receive  the  name  and  address  of  a  war 
orphan  and  make  his  welfare  a  matter  of  personal  concern.  In- 
formal and  intimate  correspondence  with  these  children  and 
their  mothers  is  encouraged,  not  because  of  the  satisfaction 
which  it  brings  to  the  giver  but  because  of  the  excellent  effect 
which  it  has  been  observed  to  have  upon  the  bereaved  French 
mother;  it  is  good  for  her  to  know  that  in  far-off  America 
there  is  someone  who  cares  whether  she  succeeds  or  succumbs 
in  her  effort  to  bring  up  her  child  properly.  The  chairman  of 
the  New  York  committee  is  Luisita  Leland,  1 1  West  46  street. 

GENERAL 

WHETHER  American  missionaries  in  Korea  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  recent  uprisings  and  the  political 
movement  for  liberation  which  proceeded  it  is  not  yet  clear. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  very  strong  appeal  from  Idading 
Korean  residents  in  China  to  the  American  people  asking  for 
that  understanding  sympathy  to  which  they  consider  their 
countrymen  entitled.  A  document  transmitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  contains  an  appalling  picture  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  Even  if  the  government  of  Japan  were 
benevolent,  it  says,  the  Koreans  are  near  racial  extermination 
which  can  be  prevented  only  by  powerful  intervention  from 

outside. 

*          *         * 

The  first  convention  of  Filipino  women's  clubs  was  recently 
held  at  Lingayen  under  the  presidency  of  Maud  N.  Parker, 
an  American  woman  who  has  been  active  for  many  years  in 
promoting  and  fostering  their  development.  Of  this  event 
Mrs.  Parker  writes  to  the  SURVEY: 

The  fifty-two  clubs  of  Pangasinan  Province,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  patroness,  sent  162  delegates  to  this  convention. 
All  these  clubs  are  engaged  in  saving  babies,  food  production  and 
other  civic  movements.  In  1918  I  was  able  to  distribute  among  them 
17,320  packets  of  seeds;  we  had  2,334  home  gardens  and  15  club 
gardens.  We  distributed  a  quantity  of  health  literature  and  sent 
out  1,500  capsules  of  quinine.  The  clubs  contributed  to  the  hos- 
pital and  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  needy. 

We  have  little  opportunity  in  this  little  corner  of  the  world  to 
let  the  big  world  know  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  peoples 
that  make  up  the  ten  million  population  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
Filipinos  and  Americans  are  working  together  here  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  race  that  is  ambitious  to  take  its  place  with  the  other  small 
nations  in  the  great  world  family.  No  doubt  you  will  hear  much  in 
the  next  few  months  from  the  independent  mission  that  has  just  left 
these  shores.  Its  members  can  tell  you  of  the  work  of  the  women's 
clubs  if  you  care  to  interview  them. 

The  mission,  which  was  received  by  Secretary  Baker 
with  an  appreciation  of  American  goodwill  for  its  aspiration 
which  most  Americans  will  cordially  endorse,  has  since  visited 
many  places  and  spoken  not  only  of  the  women's  clubs  but  also 
of  other  activities  for  the  social  wellbeing  of  the  islands  in 
which  Americans  and  natives  cordially  work  together. 


Lieut. -Col.  William  Endicott,  of  Boston,  has  returned  from 
London  where  he  has  acted  as  American  Red  Cross  commis- 
sioner for  Great  Britain  since  October,  1917.  A  distinguished 
company,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Lansdowne, 


Greetings 


IN  YOUR  NAME  I  AM  GIVING  HAPPINESS  TO 
A  FRENCH  SOLDIERS  ORPHAN  FOR  A  DAY 

FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE.  INC 
II  WEST  46*"  ST  NEW  YORK 

Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  Viscount  Knutsford,  General  Goodwin, 
Sir  William  Goschen  and  Sir  Walter  Lawrence,  were  present 
at  a  farewell  dinner  given  him  by  the  British  Red  Cross.  The 
prince,  in  toasting  the  guest  of  honor,  paid  a  generous  tribute 
to  the  help  rendered  by  the  American  people,  more  particularly 
a  gift  made  to  the  British  Red  Cross -in  March,  1918,  when 
things  were  not  going  well  in  the  field. 
#  *  * 

The  Polish  Grey  Samaritans,  the  organization  of  Polish- 
born  women  trained  in  the  United  States  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
for  reconstruction  work  in  their  home  country— envied  by 
many  for  their  becoming  uniforms — have  sent  a  pioneering 
party  to  Poland  to  find  out  what  scope  and  need  there  is  ex- 
actly for  such  services  as  the  Samaritans  are  able  to  render. 
This  commission  consists  of  Sarah  Lyon,  head  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  overseas  work  in  this  country  during  the  war,  to  be 
replaced  later  by  Mary  Dingman,  now  director  of  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  France,  Mrs.  Josefa  Kud- 
licka,  for  twenty  years  head  of  the  Polish  branch  of  the  public 
library  in  Buffalo,  Lois  Downs,  executive  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  in  Pittsburgh  and  very  active  in  Amer- 
icanization work,  and  Helen  Bridge,  a  worker  specially  trained 
in  public  health  activities. 

The  members  of  the  organization,  who  anxiously  await  the 
report  of  their  emissaries,  have  undergone  training  in  first 
aid,  economics  and  welfare  work.  They  have  been  tutored  for 
many  months,  even  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  by  special- 
ists in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  that  go  into  compe- 
tent relief  and  reconstruction  work. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
MISCELLANY 


Demobilization 

Community  Service 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 
placed  its  forces  at  the  command  of  the  re- 
turning soldiers  and,  while  leaving  to  the 
public  employment  bureaus  the  bulk  of 
actual  placement  work,  is  engaged  in  elab- 
orating an  efficient  service  of  vocational 
guidance.  The  need  for  this  has  assumed 
an  importance  quite  insufficiently  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  When  letters 
from  France  told  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  and  the  likelihood  that  large  numbers 
of  them  would  not  be  satisfied  to  return  to 
their  former  employments,  many  people  at 
home  were  sceptical  and  imagined  that  de- 
mand and  supply  would  soon  find  their 
natural  level;  in  other  words  that  men  with 
ideas  too  grand  in  comparison  with 
their  capacities  would  soon  shed 
them. 

Now  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  goes  on  the 
theory  that  the  ambition  of  the  dis- 
charged men  is  a  great  social  asset 
and  that  to  disregard  it  and  to  force 
by  economic  necessity  thousands  of 
young  men  to  accept  jobs  which  they 
instinctively  feel  to  be  below  their 
powers  and  dignity  would  be  little 
short  of  crime.  Hence  the  emphasis 
on  a  painstaking  consideration  of 
every  applicant's  desires  and  abili- 
ties and  study  of  industrial  oppor- 
tunities that  might  fit  his  case. 

A  danger,  realized  by  the  leaders 
of  this  movement,  is  that  too  much 
weight  may  be  attached  to  immediate 
opportunities,  as  shown  to  exist  by 
the  registration  of  vacant  positions, 
and  not  enough  to  the  opportunities 
for  continuous  and  progressive 
careers.  Another  element  in  the 
situation  appearing  daily  more 
clearly  is  the  lack  of  training  facili- 
ties of  a  suitable  character.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  before  the  job  of 
demobilization  is  finished,  some  big 
steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  give 
returned  soldiers  of  the  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  ranks  entrance  into  those 
of  the  skilled  in  many  branches  of 
which  there  is  a  chronic  shortage  of 
labor. 

Connected  with  this  educational 
need  is  the  need  for  more  and  better 
opportunities  of  recreation.  It  would 
be  a  national  calamity  if  more  of 
the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  clubs  patri- 
otically started  by  all  sorts  of  or- 
ganizations and  by  committees 
formed  ad  hoc  were  to  close  their 
doors  before  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment is  over.  These  clubs,  especially 
in  the  great  cities,  just  now  perform 
perhaps  an  even  more  useful  func- 
tion than  they  did  during  the  war. 
At  their  best  they  are  clearing- 
houses of  neighborhood  and  civic 
agencies  that  can  be  of  help  in 
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solving  the  individual  problems  of  the  men. 
With  the  approaching  closing  of  saloons  it 
is  believed  that  a  majority  of  these  clubs, 
now  open  exclusively  to  men  in  uniform, 
will  be  required  to  meet  a  crying  general 
need  to  counteract  less  wholesome,  commer- 
cial recreation  opportunities. 

Placement 

Injudicious  methods  of  securing  work  for 
ex-soldiers  still  continue;  and  many  stories 
are  current  of  men  refusing  to  accept  re- 
sponsible work  because  they  can  make  an 
excellent  living  by  pestering  people  in  the 
streets,  offices  and  restaurants  to  buy  papers, 
buttons  or  other  small  articles.  A  strong 
effort  is  now  under  way,  however,  to  relieve 
unemployment  and  to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  these  demoralizing  practices  by  effi- 
cient organization. 


AFTER   THE   WAR 


From  the  cover  of  selected  reading  list  on  peace 
and  reconstruction  by  Margaret  L.  Pilcher,  pub- 
lished by  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
formation  of  a  United  Council  for  Re- 
employment,  to  cooperate  with  what  remains 
of  the  federal  employment  service  in  find- 
ing work  for  discharged  soldiers.  Eleven 
great  welfare  organizations  are  affiliated  to 
this  council  and,  at  least  on  paper,  have  co- 
ordinated their  efforts;  each  has  been  asked 
to  contribute  $6,500  for  the  support  of  the 
joint  committee. 

In  New  York  which,  as  the  point  of 
debarkation,  is  suffering  especially  from  un- 
employment, the  Merchants'  Association  is 
fathering  a  local  scheme  of  cooperation 
under  the  general  auspices  of  the  United 
Council.  It  has  formed  an  Employers' 
Council  on  Soldier  Reemployment,  five  rep- 
resentatives meeting  with  five  of  the  welfare 
organizations  on  a  joint  executive  commit- 
tee. "  Drives  "  for  jobs  in  different 
trades  and  industries  are  planned, 
similar  to  the  drives  made  for  the 
sale  of  Liberty  bonds.  Another  ob- 
ject is  that  of  retaining  New  York 
positions  for  New  York  boys  and 
hastening  the  departure  of  unem- 
ployed ex-soldiers  from  other  states 
who  outstay  their  welcome. 

Soldiers  in  Civil  Service 

Protests  against  the  tendency  in 
national,  state  and  municipal  depart- 
ments of  government  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  ex-soldiers  in  appointments 
for  positions  in  which  trained  accom- 
plishments are  necessary  have  come 
from  many  sides.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  state  legislatures  seem  to  be 
more  reasonable  on  this  point  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  flagrant  cases 
to  the  contrary.  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, has  insisted  that  in  all  ap- 
pointments for  the  forthcoming  cen- 
sus absolute  preference  shall  be 
given  to  ex-soldiers. 

Commenting  on  this,  Good  Gov- 
ernment, the  organ  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  says: 

"  Did  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives understand  that  they  were  vot- 
ing jobs  not  primarily  to  the  men 
who  beat  the  Hun,  but  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Commander-in-Chief  Van 
Dyke's  and  Comrade  New's  mutual 
benefit  league?  Do  they  yet  know 
that  the  fight  has  just  started,  there 
are  many  more  propositions  still  to 
he  fought  through  Congress?  Is  it 
generally  realized  on  Capitol  hill 
that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
'army  of  democracy'  is  being  used 
as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  special 
interests  of  those  who  have  just  won, 
in  their  own  words,  a  great  legis- 
lative victory?  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  it.  We  are  now  warned  in 
this  same  bulletin  that  there  is  to 
be  a  pension  drive  and  a  land-grant 
drive  in  the  next  Congress.  In  order 
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to  get  a  hearing,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  will  again 
stalk  behind  the  ample  flag  that  waved  at 
Chateau-Thierry." 

Returned  Negro  Soldiers 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Southern  Workman, 
the    organ    of    the    Hampton    Normal     and 
Agricultural   Institute,   has   a   symposium  on 
reconstruction     representative     of     the     prin- 
ciples  which    that   institution    and    the    good 
vhite  people  who  support  it  stand  for.     To 
ortherners     that     continual     preaching     of 
patience   and   restraint  may   sometimes   seem 
little   cold    and   out   of   keeping   with    the 
orward-urging  spirit  of  these  times.     Thus, 
he    bishop    of    Tennessee    says:      "  Funda- 
nental   rights,   so   the  best  white   people  of 
he  South  believe,  must  never  be   interfered 
?ith    except   through    due    process    of    law," 
nd    "  Thoughtful    colored    people    must    be 
nissionaries   to  members   of   their   race   and 
estrain  those   who   are   quick   to   resent  and 
vho  provoke  trouble." 

Robert  R.  Moton,  without  a  trace  of 
cynicism,  says  he  told  the  Negro  soldiers 
that  "  America  is  a  great  laboratory  which 
God  is  using  to  show  the  world  how  men 
and  women  of  different  races  can  succeed 
together.  God  has  never  given  any  other 
people  such  an  opportunity  as  he  has  given 
the  white  people  and  black  people  of 
America."  Benjamin  Franklin  Riley,  author 
of  the  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  thinks 
that  among  American  Negroes  "  there  are 
still  too  many  who  growl  and  complain." 
Monroe  N.  Work,  editor  of  the  Negro  Year 
Book,  summarizes  the  reconstruction  prob- 
lem for  the  South  as  being:  "First,  the 
handling  of  the  problems  of  demobilization 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  racial  friction 
or  conflict;  second,  the  maintenance  of 
those  harmonious  relations  that  have  already 
been  established." 

What  the  300,000  or  400,000  southern 
Negro  warriors  who  are  now  being  de- 
mobilized think  of  their  prospects,  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  out.  Professor  Work  says: 
"  The  Negro  soldiers  from  the  South  have 
gone  into  the  army  from  the  most  remote 
sections.  They  have  seen  something  of  the 
world.  They,  like  their  white  companions 
in  arms,  are  returning  with  a  wider  vision 
of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
returning  with  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  they 
are  coming  to  their  homes  with  the  desire 
to  become,  as  civilians,  better  and  more  use- 
ful men  and  to  help  promote  the  welfare  of 
their  respective  communities." 

This  may  be  so;  but  conversations  with 
New  York  colored  soldiers  who  have  served 
in  France  clearly  indicate  that  the  lesson 
of  the  war  for  democracy  has  not  been  lost 
upon  them.  Again  and  again  these  youths 
comment  on  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  treated  by  French  civilians.  "We 
were  just  one  great  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters,"  a  Harlem  youth  declared ;  "  they 
did  not  seem  to  notice  any  difference  in 
color."  Yet,  all  the  men  seem  glad  to  be 
home  again  and,  on  the  surface  at  least,  to 
accept  their  social  inferiority  as  a  matter 
of  course.  What  goes  on  in  their  minds  be- 
neath that  surface  cheerfulness  and  docility 
no  one  seems  to  know  exactly. 

The  New  Spirit 

In    the    Churches 

The  Home  Missions  Council,  a  coordinat- 
ing body  of  the  Evangelical  home  mission 
boards,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  "  National 
Reconstruction :  Our  Home  Task "  which 
illustrates  the  practical  way  in  which  the 
leaders  of  these  churches  are  going  to  work 
to  use  their  present  opportunities  for  moral 


and  social  uplift.  Among  the  tasks  in  which 
pastors  are  counseled  to  participate  are 
some  new  ones  that  have  arisen  through  the 
war,  such  as  care  for  returning  soldiers  and 
mushroom  industrial  centers,  but  many 
more  as  old  as  the  churches  themselves. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
rural  morale  in  which  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  farmer's  problems  and  the 
ability  to  inspire  small  congregations  and 
work  intensively  with  individuals  plays  so 
important  a  part.  There  are  small  knots  of 
men  in  lumber  camps  and  mines,  "  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  of  them  cut  off  from 
permanent  settlements  which  provide  the 
usual  helps  and  safeguards  of  home,  school, 
proper  amusement  and  religious  privileges." 
There  is  the  Negro.  On  topics  such  as  these, 
the  pamphlet  before  us  not  only_gives  sound 
advice  but  distributes  a  cheering~word  of 
"heartening  assurances"  that  the  labor  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  is  indeed  bearing 
fruit. 

A  community  efficiency  conference  was 
held  recently  in  Augusta,  Me.,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Laymen's 
Christian  Federation  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  the  state  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  state  Board  of  Trade, 
state  Sunday  School  Christian  Civic  League, 
state  denominational  agencies  and  state 
grange.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  a 
working  reconstruction  program  was  drawn 
up  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  health 
conditions  and  the  social  evil,  welfare  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  education,  the  development 
of  municipal  government,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  efficiency  in  rural 
church  work.  Most  of  the  suggestions  for 
activity  were  towards  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  material  at  hand  rather  than  the  starting 
of  new  lines  of  social  endeavor. 


The  Christian  Tasks  in  the  New  Democ- 
racy by  Charles  R.  Zahniser,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Council  of  Churches,  is  another 
pamphlet  emphasizing  the  need  for  the 
ehurch  to  adapt  its  work  to  present-day  con- 
ditions and  to  our  sense  of  solidarity,  new 
forms  of  social  control,  the  rise  of  labor  to 
power  and  the  emergence  of  women.  To 
meet  these  problems  it  is  necessary,  he  sug- 
gests, for  the  church  to  socialize  its  ethics,  to 
get  away  from  preaching  merely  personal 
virtues.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  human  relationships  which  influence  and 
tend  to  shape  character  and,  most  important 
of  all,  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Christian 
forces  in  the  community. 
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The  Federated  Churches  of  Cleveland 
have  adopted  a  comprehensive  program  of 
social  service,  the  general  theme  of  which  is 
Readjustment  for  World  Reconstruction.  The 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  four  committees, 
on  Comity,  Social  Betterment,  Civics  and 
Church  Women.  The  Comity  committee  has 
approved  a  program  of  Americanization 
formulated  by  a  foreign-speaking  pastor 
which  contains  six  points:  that  every  foreign- 
speaking  church  include  English-speaking 
classes  in  its  Sunday  school ;  that  pastors  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  become  citizens  and  en- 
courage their  congregation  to  do  so;  that 
editors  of  foreign-speaking  newspapers  be  re- 
quested to  publish  occasionally  biographical 
sketches  of  American  statesmen  and  studies 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of  democ- 
racy; that  all  national  holidays  be  fittingly 
observed ;  that  outstanding  laymen  in  Cleve- 
land be  asked  to  visit  foreign-speaking 
churches  and  deliver  addresses  on  principles 
of  democracy;  that  churches  organize  com- 


munity conferences  for  the  discussion  of  so- 
cial conditions-  and  tasks,  such  as  housing, 
labor,  charity,  poverty  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

*     *     * 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  the 
United  States  has  issued  a  new  "  statement 
of  Christian  principles  applicable  to  present 
living  conditions  "  from  which  lack  of  space 
permits  the  quotation  of  only  a  few  para- 
graphs: 

"  We  also  believe  that  we  must  apply  con- 
scientiously and  honestly  each  for  himself 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  our  every- 
day life.  When  the  world  does  this  we  be- 
lieve that  class  distinctions  and  differences 
will  disappear  and  in  their  place  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  mass  will  appear; 

"  That  we  will  be  tolerant  of  each  other's 
opinions,  and  questions  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  need  no  longer  be  controlled  by 
an  iron  hand; 
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"  That  we  will  not  be  happy  or  content 
in  spending  our  income  so  long  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  some  to  secure  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life; 

"That  labor  will  be  elevated  to  its  proper 
place  and  be  given  its  just  share  of  the 
profits  of  production  and  a.  proportionate 
share  in  its  control  and  management; 

"  That  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  live  off 
incomes  which  we  have  not  earned,  with- 
out rendering  an  equivalent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  share  of  the  world's  work; 

"  That  the  privileged  will  voluntarily 
give  up  their  undeserved  special  privileges; 

"  That  we  will  cooperate  one  with  an- 
other in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and 
not  compete  to  the  discredit  of  our  neigh- 
bors, but  will  rather  vie  with  each  other  in 
rendering  service  to  our  fellowmen; 

"  That  we  will  scrutinize  our  invest- 
ments and  not  become  part  owners  in  any 
business  that  is  exploiting  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, be  they  men,  women  or  children,  and 
whether  it  be  by  the  non-payment  of  living 
wages,  maintaining  unsanitary  or  unneces- 
sarily dangerous  places  for  work,  or  em- 
ployment of  child  labor; 

"  That  each  one  of  us  will  endeavor  to  do 
his  utmost  to  bring  about  a  Christian  social 
order,  and  to  that  end  will  give  himself  in 
Christ's  name  to  that  form  of  social  service 
in  his  respective  community  best  suited  to 
his  ability  and  opportunity." 

In  Education 

New  vision  through  the  eye-opening 
power  of  education  is  the  thesis  of  a  charac- 
teristic recent  article  on  Reconstruction  in 
Education  in  the  Southern  Workman,  the 
organ  of  Hampton  Institute.  The  appalling 
happenings  in  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Europe  from  the  point  of  view  of  self- 
control,  of  rapid  adaptability  to  new  condi- 
tions, of  righteousness,  have  lent  new  em- 
phasis to  the  educational  reformer's  per- 
sistent warning  over  here.  "  Who,"  asks  a 
leaflet  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  Public 
Service,  "  is  sure  that  we  are  more  sane  in 
our  indifference  than  Russia  and  Hungary 
in  their  intoxicated  abandon?"  Our  educa- 
tional system,  it  contends,  does  not  prepare 
the  youth  of  the  land  to  face  great  realities, 
to  know  the  difference  "  between  bolshevism 
which  builds  and  teaches  and  bolshevism 
which  tears  down  and  burns  and  murders." 

"  Columbia,  Yale,  Princeton  are  changing 
their  entrance  requirements.  What  their 
staying  requirements  and  leaving  require- 
ments are  in  1919  is  far  more  important  to 
democracy.  No  American  degree  or  certifi- 
cate, not  even  a  certificate  of  progress, 
should  be  given  this  year  to  anyone  who 
does  not  know  the  minimum  essential  facts 
about  applying  social  ideals  through  repre- 
sentative government." 

In  England  there  has,  these  last  few 
weeks,  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  popular 
interest  in  the  universities.  Arthur  Hender- 
son, a  former  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  a  lengthy  interview  with  the 
Bradford  Observer  (April  6)  demanded 
that  exchequer  grants  to  the  universities  and 
university  colleges  in  England  and  Wales 
be  raised  from  three  and  a  half  to  at  least 
five  million  dollars  a  year,  and  he  demanded 
this  as  a  spokesman  of  Labor.  "  A  Labor 
government,"  he  said,  "  would  not  make  the 
lamentable  mistake  of  starving  education 
which  was  made  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  last  century  and  which  continues,  indeed, 
today.  It  would  regard  the  democratizing 
of  higher  education  as  one  of  the  first  planks 
in  its  program,  and  would  provide  the 
financial  resources  needed  to  pay  increased 
staffs  and  pay  them  adequately."  The  class 
barrier  between  higher  and  lower  education 
which  is  still  so  strong  must  be  removed. 

In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  full  provision  for  facilities  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  National  Indus- 
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trial  Conference — the  supplement  to  this 
issue  of  the  SURVEY — for  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  unemployed  young  people. 
Typical  of  the  new  spirit  is  an  arrangement 
made  the  other  day  by  an  English  trade 
union  with  one  of  the  newer  universities  by 
which  some  of  its  members  and  officials  are 
to  attend  two  days  a  week  study  courses 
in  problems  of  modern  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

*     *     * 

While  in  the  United  States  it  appears 
sometimes  as  though  the  school  system 
were  becoming  less  rather  than  more  demo- 
cratic, a  sub-committee  of  the  English  Asso- 
ciation of  Education  Committees  has  just 
made  a  report  recommending  cooperation 
with  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  on  the 
formation  of  joint  standing  councils  in  line 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Whitley  Committee, 
"  to  deal  with  the  better  utilization  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  the  principles  that 
should  govern  conditions  of  employment, 
and  the  discussion  of  questions  or  organiza- 
tion and  legislation " ;  the  function  to  be 
advisory  and  not  executive. 

In  Germany 

It  is  obviously  impossible  at  this  time  and 
in  the  space  here  available  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  German  reconstruction 
methods,  however  restricted  an  application 
of  that  term  be  made.  A  few  random  bits  of 
information,  however,  may  be  of  interest. 
Even  before  the  revolution  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  the  Socialist  party,  questions 
of  continued  and  increased  industrial  social- 
ization were  widely  discussed.  The  choice 
of  peace  commissioners  and  various  other 
recent  government  appointments  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  its  economic  plans  and 
measures  the  government  is  still  cooperating 
with  the  more  progressive  elements  of  the 
non-socialist  industrial  world. 
Socialization 

The  cooperative  movement,  closely  related 
to  trade  union  and  Socialist  politics,  was  al- 
ready under  the  imperial  regime  en- 
trusted with  wide  powers  of  administration 
in  distribution.  This  movement,  according 
to  a  cable  report,  will  receive  added  power 
and  added  impulse  from  a  recommendation 
of  the  commission  on  socialization  (of  which 
Professor  Francke,  editor  of  Soziale  Praxis, 
is  a  member)  to  the  effect  that  it  be  made 
the  instrument  for  carrying  on  many  pre- 
viously private  enterprises.  Of  course,  this 
will  hardly  apply  to  such  large-scale  enter- 
prises as  the  coal  and  iron  mines  which  are 
now  directly  exploited  by  the  state;  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  Germany  or  any 
German  state  will  give  up  the  state  owner- 
ship and  control  of  railroads. 

A  book  by  Dr.  August  Jung  on  concentra- 
tion of  electric  power  supply  (Die  staatliche 
Elektrizitaets-Grossversorgung  Deutschland's ; 
Jena,  1918)  argues  in  favor  of  a  state 
monopoly  of  electric  power  supply  and  is  in 
line  with  proposals  made  in  various  German 
symposia  on  reconstruction  published  earlier 
in  the  war.  The  question  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity as  a  means  of  paying  for  the  gi- 
gantic cost  of  the  war  was  taken  up  by  Ger- 
man economists  as  early  as  1915,  and  it  is 
significant  that  even  then  the  argument  was 
strongly  presented  that  such  increased  output 
•was  possible  only  with  the  goodwill  of  the 
workers — hence  by  means  of  a  two-fold 
process  of  nationalization  of  industries  and 
participation  of  workers  in  management. 

Professor  Edgar  Jaffe,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  one  of  the  ablest  liberal  econom- 
ists, predicted  at  that  time :  "  The  future  of 
our  public  and  semi-public  monopoly  under- 
takings will  play  a  part  important  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way  from  that  they  took  pre- 
viously. With  this  the  question  of  regulat- 
ing labor  conditions  in  such  enterprises  it 
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Government  Insurance  in  War  Time  and  After  By  SAMUEL  M.  LINDSAY 


Experts  in  City 
Government 

By  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Turnover 
of  Factory  Labor 

By  Sumner  H.  Slichter 

The  American 
Year-Book  for  1918 


Other  New  Appleton  Publications  • 


Edited  by  Francis  G.  Wickware 


A  new  volume  in  the  National  Municipal  League  Series 
outlining  in  detail  the  work  of  handling  city  govern- 
mental problems  through  experts  in  civic  and  municipal 
welfare  rather  than  through  politicians,  with  valuable 
comparisons  with  foreign  methods  in  practice.  $2.25 
net. 

The  first  book  on  the  labor  'turnover  which  treats  this 
important  question  exhaustively  as  to  size,  the  relative 
importance  of  its  causes,  its  effect  on  organization  and 
production,  with  practical  methods  given  for  reducing 
the  turnover,  llltu.  with  Charts.  8vo,  $3.00  net. 

In  one  volume,  a  complete  digest  of  everything  that  has 
happened  of  interest  to  Americans  in  war,  politics,  busi- 
ness, science  and  art  during  the  greatest  year  in  his- 
tory. An  up-to-date  reference  work  indispensable  to 
men  and  women  of  affairs.  Nearly  900  pages.  Fully 
indexed,  $3.50  net. 


BELGIUM 


By  BRAND  WHITLOCK 

United  States  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium— Distinguished  Diplomat 
and  Author. 


Two  rols.,  with  portraits.  Si'o, 
gilt   tops,  in  a  tax,  $7.50  net. 


By  far  the  most  important  book  of  the 
Twentieth  Century — the  tragic  story  of 
the  heart  of  the  war  by  the  man  whose 
testimony  is  final — the  only  American 
whom  the  Germans  permitted  to  leave 
Belgium  with  the  diaries  he  had  kept 
during  the  invasion — the  most  valuable 
literary  work  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
war. 


THESE  ARE  APPLETON  BOOKS 


D.  Appleton   &  Company 
Publishers   .  .  .  New  York 
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MOBILIZE   FOR  PEACE! 

Swing  -  into  •  line    for 
better  community   life! 

A  short  time  hence,  June  1-8,  at  Atlantic  City,  the  leaders  in  social  work 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  meet  in  the  forty-sixth 
annual  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Several  noted  leaders  from  foreign  nations  will  participate,  and  will  lend 
to  the  discussions  that  aspect  of  international  concern  which  is  coming  to 
characterize  social  work  in  America. 


Tomorrow  ,nr  Human  .Service 


National  -Conference  of  Soda!  Work 

Atlantic  City  v     "'.. 

June  1-8         ,1     0\    4   '' 
,9,9  ^  r\ 


/ 


Let  this  same  week,  June  1-8,  be  for  public  spirited  citizens  everywhere  a 
period  of  discussion  of  topics  affecting  community  well-being,  taken  largely  from 
the  program  of  the  National  Conference,  especially  through — 

EDITORIALS 

DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLES  ON  LOCAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATES  AND  ESSAYS 

SERMONS 

WOMAN'S  CLUB  PROGRAMS 

STUDY  CIRCLES 

Civic  BODIES 

Librarians  may  do  their  part  by  featuring  on  their  open  shelves  the  literature 
of  practical  social  work. 

To  all  persons  interested,  copies  of  the  program  will  be  sent  free,  and  per- 
sonal replies  will  be  made  to  requests  for  suggestions. 

Address 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


Medart  Medal  Tests  for 
Playground  Contests 

A  more  general  use  of  public  playgrounds 
is  stimulated  by  competitive  games  and  ath- 
letic contests.  They  do  as  much  toward  hold- 
ing the  interest  of  children  in  playground 
activities  as  swings,  slides  and  see-saws.  A 
keener  interest  can  be  developed  in  these 
games  and  athletic  events  by  awarding  medals 
for  efficiency  and  prowess. 

MEDART  MEDALS,  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze,  can  be  awarded  to  children  using 
MEDART  playground  equipment,  and  we 
have  prepared  a  set  of  tests  which  will  answer 

general  requirements  or  which  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  special 

condition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "  W."  It  tells  all  about  the  Medart  Medal 
System.  It  also  lists  a  complete  line  of  playground  apparatus.  It  will 
be  mailed  upon  request  to  persons  interested  in  playground  work. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  GO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS,  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 

STEEL  LOCKERS 
Potomac  and  DeKalh  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


becoming  one  of  the  most  weighty  problems 
of  labor  policy  for  the  future.  The  question 
will  have  to  be  decided  whether  the  future 
growth  of  a  great  public  organization  or  en- 
terprise shall  represent  a  colossal  machine  or 
a  living  organism.  .  .  . 

"  After  the  events  of  this  war  it  will  be 
impossible  to  refuse  to  the  workers  as  a 
whole  the  right  of  active  participation  in  de- 
termining the  conditions  of  work.  Labor 
conditions  in  the  future  cannot  remain  the 
result  of  a  mechanical  balance  between  offer 
and  demand;  but  they  will  in  any  case  have 
to  fulfill  certain  minimum  demands  with  re- 
gard to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  relation 
of  labor  to  management." 

There  are  also  prophets  in  Germany,  as  in 
other  countries,  who  do  see  that  all  these 
new  conditions — cheaper  power,  nationaliza- 
tion, democratic  control — must  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  nature  of  industrial  en- 
terprise itself.  Clarence  W.  Barren,  in  his 
new  book  on  War  Finance  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  368  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.60)  reports  a  conversation 
which  he  had  in  Switzerland  with  Dr.  Mueh- 
lon,  formerly  of  the  Krupp  works,  "  the  one 
man  who  came  out  of  Germany  with  the 
declaration  that  the  salvation  of  Germany 
lay  in  her  defeat,"  who  explained  to  him 
that  the  future  needs  of  the  country,  not 
least  the  need  of  agriculture  for  a  larger 
labor  supply,  demanded  smaller  units  of  in- 
dustry, smaller  factories  and  the  better  liv- 
ing conditions  made  possible  by  decentraliza- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  an  old  story,  but  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  at  this  time  of  re- 
construction it  should  re-echo  from  the  coun- 
try where,  in  all  likelihood,  industrial 
changes  will  be  most  thorough. 

Unemployment 

According  to  the  Berlingske  Tidenee,  of 
Copenhagen,  there  were  a  million  unem- 
ployed in  Germany  in  February,  one-fourth 
of  them  in  Berlin.  This  paper,  which  is 
usually  well  informed,  predicts  that  unem- 
ployment will  continue  and  increase  until 
raw  materials  are  furnished  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  permit  of  the  reopening  of  in- 
dustrial establishments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  blockade  has  already 
in  part  been  lifted  from  the  occupied  area ; 
but  according  to  recent  reports,  the  con- 
fusion, commercially  and  financially,  is 
such  that  even  if  all  the  necessary  raw  mate- 
rial could  be  purchased,  there  would  still 
be  no  likelihood  for  a  long  time  to  come  of 
industrial  activity  on  anything  like  the 
pre-war  basis. 

»     »     » 

To  abate  unemployment  in  the  building 
trades,  the  Minister  of  Labor  Bauer  has  de- 
manded an  appropriation  from  the  national 
convention  at  Weimar  for  the  purpose  of 
making  available  credits  for  non-commer- 
cial housing  and  garden  city  projects.  Only 
where  such  enterprises  are  financed  in  part 
by  the  local  authorities  may  the  national 
credit  be  given  under  his  scheme.  Another 
condition  is  that  it  is  to  be  used  only  for 
the  construction  of  two  and  three-story,  i.e., 
chiefly  one-family  houses,  and  that  provision 
is  to  be  made  especially  for  large  families. 
In  Prussia,  the  local  authorities  contribute 
one-fourth  to  the  capitalization  of  such 
modern  housing  developments;  the  proposal 
is  that  the  nation  should  loan  up  to  one- 
half. 

Part  of  the  legislative  proposal  is  that  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  should  establish  a  bureau 
of  housing  and  land  settlement.  Whether  it 
was  passed,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find 
out  for  certain. 

*     *     * 

Upon  the  general  economic,  social  and 
political  situation  in  Germany  reports  are 
conflicting.  The  British  War  Department 
has  just  published  a  report  by  some  of  its 
officers  (Cmd.  52,  94  pp.)  covering  observa- 
tions from  December  to  March  which  con- 
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tain  much  detail.  The  most  recent  as  well 
as  the  earlier  statements  are  extremely  de- 
pressing; and  this  in  such  admirably  gov- 
erned cities  as  Frankfurt  as  well  as  in 
centers  torn  with  civil  strife. 

Jottings 

The  American  Library  Association 
(Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
has  compiled  a  Reconstruction  Hospital  List, 
containing  a  very  complete  list  of  books  on 
subjects  taught  in  reconstruction  hospitals. 
This  bibliography  illustrates  the  remark- 
able range  of  the  reeducation  program  for 
disabled  soldiers,  since  it  covers  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  subjects.  On  each  trade  and 
occupation  the  best  American  books  are 
listed  which  are  neither  too  elementary  or 
too  specialized  for  vocational  purposes. 
Business,  agriculture,  all  branches  of  en- 
gineering, civics,  English,  handicraft,  etc., 
also  are  represented.  Many  of  these  books 
are  now  in  the  A.  L.  A.  libraries  in  recon- 
struction hospitals,  and  all  are  available  to 
be  sent  to  the  hospital  librarian  to  fill 
specific  needs. 

*  *     * 

The  commonwealth  government  of  Aus- 
tralia has  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  use 
by  local  governing  bodies  throughout 
Australia  on  works  which  will  give  imme- 
diate employment  to  returned  soldiers. 
Premier  Holman,  in  a  speech  on  March  16, 
said  the  government  intended  to  introduce 
legislation  "compelling"  employers  to  re- 
instate returned  soldiers.  After  all  the 
preparations  made  it  seems  that  only  eight 
thousand  soldiers  are  to  be  settled  on  farm 
lands  while  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are 
employed  on  public  works. 

*  *     * 
"Readjustment,     a     Cross-Section     of     the 

Best  Considered  Literature  and  Discussions " 
is  the  name  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  (30 
Church  street,  New  York).  It  contains  a 
plea  for  a  system  of  voluntary  arbitration 
between  employers  and  employed  based 
upon  the  English  system  of  commercial  arbi- 
tration. 

*  *     • 

Whatever  its  shortcomings — considering 
the  early  expectations  concerning  the  possible 
scope  of  its  usefulness — the  reconstruction 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  rendered  a  valuable  service  in 
making  available  the  results  of  its  Recon- 
struction Research  Division  which  through  a 
field  service  represented  in  184,000  state, 
county  and  community  organizations  has 
come  into  close  touch  with  every  reconstruc- 
tion activity  in  the  country  and  which  main- 
tains an  elaborate  news  service  available  to 
government  departments  and  other  public 
bodies. 

Under  the  direction  of  Herbert  N.  Shen- 
ton,  chief  of  the  division,  a  review  of  recon- 
struction activities  in  foreign  countries  has 
recently  been  compiled  which  contains,  in 
extracts  from  and  digests  of  articles  in  offi- 
cial and  private  periodicals,  a  summary  of 
movements  for  social  and  industrial  read- 
justment, with  the  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

*  *    *     ' 

The  British  War  Office,  in  addition  to  oc- 
casional reports  by  its  officers  charged  with 
inquiry  into  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  Germany  and  Russia,  is  issuing  fort- 
nightly a  "  reconstruction  supplement  to  the 
review  of  the  foreign  press "  which  can  be 
obtained  at  sixpence  each  from  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery Office,  London.  The  contents  are 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  and 
translations  from  the  most  reliable  foreign 
sources. 

*  *     * 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 
has    issued    a    bulletin    on    war    memorials 
which,    on    the    assumption    that    most    com- 
[Continued  on  page  214] 


It  Is  an  Affair  of  Honor 


Of  course  we 
shall  pay. 

It  is  only  a 
question  of  how 
many  each"of  us 
can  buy. 

Settle  that 

question 

now! 


To  win  the  war — to  win  it  six 
months  earlier  than  anybody 
believed  possible — we  incurred 
debts  for  so  many  tons  of  steel 
and  so  many  pounds  of  beans,  so 
many  feet  of  timber  and  so  many 
yards  of  cloth,  so  many  horses 
and  so  many  mules,  so  many 
blankets  and  so  many  shoes. 

Some  of  all  this  was  used  be- 
fore November  eleventh,  some 
of  it  was  not.  Some  of  it  was 
paid  for  by  the  preceding  Lib- 
erty Loans,  some  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  was  not.  Some  of 
it  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
months  to  come — all  of  it,  be- 
cause it  was  ready  for  use,  helped 
win  the  war  six  months  sooner 
and  saved  one  hundred  thousand 
American  lives.  And  all  of  it 
must  be  paid  for  according  to 
contract.  These  are  debts  of 
honor. 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 


GOVERNMENT  LOAN  ORGANIZATION 
Second  Federal  'Reserve  District 
LIBERT.Y  LOAN  COMMITTEE 

120  Broadway         ...         New  York 


Iflartntt  B?t0l|ttttgaU  ftrljnol  for 


Harkroarfo 


Boarding  and  day  pupils 

238th  St.  and  River  Hale  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Phone  Kinftlridft  HI 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  trailed 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED,  Priicipil 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  llxSVi 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,   handy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
papers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.      Permits  of   instant 
insertion   or   removal.          Opens  and   closet   eaiily, 
CUSHMAN  &?DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

249  w,.,i    S8d    Street  New  York 
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THE  TRAINING  COURSE  for 

SOCIAL  and  CIVIC  WORK  in  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF    MINNESOTA 


FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
IN  NEW  PLACES 


announces  its 


Learn  how  to  serve 


Second  Social  Service  Plattsburg 

Minneapolis,  June  23  to  August  1 

Courses  on  sociology,  economics,  the  great  basic  modern 
social  welfare  and  reform  movements,  rural  sociology  and 
rural  social  work,  hospital  social  service  and  Red  Cross 
Home  Service.  Special  three-weeks  institutes : 

I.  Child  Welfare,   by  Hastings   H.  Hart.   LL.D.,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  June  23  to  July  12. 

II.  Social   Case  Work,   by  Miss  Amelia   Sears,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  July  14  to  August  1. 

III.  Community   Organization  and   Community  Centers,   by  Mr. 
John  Collier  of  the  league  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legis- 
lation, New  York  City,  July  14  to  August  1. 

Other  notable  specialists  in  related  fields. 
Remarkable  recreational  opportunities. 

For  bulletins  and  details  write  either 
LOTUS  D.  COFFMAN,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

or 

ARTHUR  J.   TODD,   Director   of  the  Training   Course   for 
Social  and  Civic  Work 

UNIVERSITY  OF  "MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 


BELOIT 

i 

is  becoming  known  among  its  | 
friends  as  a  College  with  a  I 
Community  Consciousness.  | 
Summer  Course  this  year,  | 
June  30-August  9.  College  i 
and  Teaching  Training  units.  | 

Write  for  bulletin. 

i 

Beloit    College,   Beloit,   Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL,  ARTS 

Summer  Term,  June  23  to  August  23 
"On  the  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan" 

Courses  in  Sociology,  Economics,  History,  Literature,  Lan- 
guages, Sciences,  Psychology,  Education.     Special  rates  to 

teachers. 

For  further  information  address 

THE    REGISTRAR,    UNIVERSITY    HALL 

Evanston,  Illinois 


For  training  of  Executive  Secretaries 
for  Home  Service  Sections. 

Summer  Sessions  in  twenty  training 
centers.  Six  to  twelve  weeks  course, 
full  time. 

Some  chapters  willing  to  pay  training 
expenses  of  Home  Service  Secretary. 

For  fuller  information,  address 

J.  BYRON  DEACON 

Acting  Director  General  of  Civilian  Relief 
American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Six  Weeks'  Summer  Session 

The  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work 

(FORMERLY  SCHOOL  OF  PHILANTHROPY 

July  7 — August  15 

Curriculum.  Courses  including  practi- 
cal work  in:  Case  Work,  "  Home 
Service,"  Industry,  Community 
Work,  Record  Keeping,  Statistics, 
Child  Welfare,  Psychiatry.  Spe- 
cial Conferences  for  social  work- 
ers of  experience. 

Residence  and  Restaurant:  Students 
Club  House  at  11  Gramercy  Park. 

Tuition  Fee:  $25.  Total  cost,  including 
living:  about  3100. 

For  full  information  address  Porter  R.  Lee 
Room  903,  105  East  22nd  St. 


I    i 


I 

|  RED  CROSS  HOME  SERVICE  INSTITUTES 
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I  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS 
|       AND  PHILANTHROPY 

| 

|  An  "All  Summer"  Summer  Session 

June  1 6  -  August  29 


For    information,    address    the    Dean,    25S9    Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
A  Department  of  Simmons  College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER  15th 

Class  and  practice  work,  correlated 


I   Preparation  for  social  Wor\— 

with  families; 

for  children; 

with  the  sick  or  handicapped; 

through  neighborhood  and  community; 

in  industry; 

in  research. 

j    A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME  IN 
!    MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 

WORK  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  15th 
| 

i    Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


|  SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


First    Term,    June    16 — July    23 
Second  Term,  July  24 — August  29 

New  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
General  Course  for  Social  Workers 
Special    Course    in    Industrial    Service 

Special   Recreation   Course   with  Technical  Classes  at     i 

Hull-House 

| 
Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 


FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


Graduate     professional     courses     in 
SOCIAL      WORK,      MEDICAL      SOCIAL      WORK, 


PSYCHIATRIC    ! 


!    COMMUNITY     SERVICE,     and     summer     course     in 
I    CHILD  WELFARE. 

Calendar,  1919-1920 

SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  7-August  30.  Study 
and  clinical  observation  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  PERIOD,  nine  months,  Sept.  1,  1919-July  3. 
1920.  Practice  work  with  hospitals,  social  agencies  and  settle- 
ments in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  under 
supervision  with  group  conferences. 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  5-August  28, 
1921).  Advanced  study  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Training  courses  of  thirteen  months  open  to  college  graduates. 

Social  workers  and  teachers  are  admitted  to  summer  session 
courses. 

Catalogue   mailed    on   application   to 

DIRECTOR,  F.  STUART  CHAPIN 
Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  the  SUBVEY,  published  weekly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1919. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.  Before  me,  a  com- 
missioner of  deeds  In  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  Is  the  secretary  of  the  Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  SDEVEY,  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  If  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  In  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisber,  Survey  Associates    Inc., 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  city;  editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg.  112  East 
19th   St.,    New  York   city;   managing  editor,    Arthur   I'.    Kellogg,    112 
ISast  19th  St.,  New  York  city;  business  manager,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are    (give  names  and   addresses   of  Individual 
owners,  or.  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders   owning  or   holding   1    per   cent   or   more   of  the   total 
amount  of  stock) :   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,  a  non-commercial  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  with  over  1,000  members. 
It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York  city;  vice-president,  John  M.  Glenn,  130  East  22nd  St., 
New  York  city;  treasurer,  Charles  D.  Norton,  2  Wall   St.,   New  York 
city;  secretary,  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  city. 

3.  That    the    known    bondholders,    mortgagees,    and    other    security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,    or   other   securities   are:      (If   there   are  none,    so   stale.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  If  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,   in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements    embracing   afiiant's    full    knowledge   and    belief    as    to    the 
circumstances    and    conditions    under    which    stockholders    and    security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon    the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,   or   corporation   has  any   interest   direct  or   indirect   In   the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion sold  or  distributed,    through   the  mails  or  otherwise,    to  paid   sub- 
scribers during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  — . 
(This  Information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.)      [Signed] 
Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  Sec'y.  Survey  Associates,   Inc. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  1919. 
[Seal]  Martha  Hohmann,  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  City  of  New  York, 
residing  in  Now  York  County,  register  20052.  My  commission  expires 
April  2S,  1920. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  ratei  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  advertisements  tinder  the  various 
headings  "  Situations  Wanted,"  "  Workers 
Wanted,"  rtc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dress Advertising  Department,  The  Survey, 
112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED — Capable  woman  to  live  in 
Settlement  and  be  employed  as  stenog- 
rapher and  office  secretary  to  Head  Resi- 
dent. Address  3128  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Assistant  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  a  small  home  for  babies.  Appli- 
cant should  be  in  good  physical  condition, 
capable  and  responsible,  with  experience  in 
the  care  of  babies.  Good  references  re- 
quired. Address  3144  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Experienced  young  man  as 
Director  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Work  in  a 
large  Settlement,  not  in  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, giving  full  details,  3127  SURVEY. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WORKER  wanted 
in  Jewish  Settlement  in  New  York  City. 
One  with  nursing  experience  eminently  de- 
sired. Answer  X,  254  West  103rd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED  for  College  Settlement  Handi- 
craft Shop,  Directress  skilled  in  Italian 
Needle  and  Lace  Work.  Address  313  South 
10th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary wanted  immediately  for  Girls'  Work. 
Communicant  Episcopal  Church — Organ- 
izer, Speaker.  Write  state  experience. 
Address  3143  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  visiting  nurse,  Spanish- 
speaking  preferred.  Write  Associated 
Charities,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  woman 
with  executive  ability  to  devise  and  organ- 
ize business  department,  assistant  treas- 
urer, correspondence,  or  secretarial  work. 
Address  3139  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE— Experienced  in  family 
case  work,  social  center,  boys'  welfare,  em- 
ployment, Americanization  and  research, 
invites  correspondence.  Address  3145  SUR- 
VEY. 

NOTE :  Social  worker  of  extensive  ex- 
perience is  ready  to  offer  his  services  to  an 
organization  with  ideas.  Write.  Address 
3147  SURVEY. 

MAN,  JEWISH  — All-round  training 
and  experience,  desires  connection  in  New 
York  City.  Address  3146  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATOR,  or- 
ganizer, executive,  editor,  publicist.  Thor- 
ough training,  excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress 3148  SURVEY. 

POSITION  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.— 
Young  woman  trained  in  School  for  Social 
Workers,  A.M.  Degree  in  Sociology.  Five 
years'  executive  experience,  including  wel- 
fare work,  special  investigation  and  Home 
Service.  Free  to  accept  position.  Address 
3141  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOME  SERVICE  GRADUATE,  six 
months  executive  secretary  large  city  chap- 
ter, desires  Eastern  position,  any  type  so- 
cial work,  after  June  1st.  SURVEY,  Box 
3142. 

CAMP  MAN,  club  worker,  playground 
principal,  tutor  and  physical  trainer;  Uni- 
versity and  Normal  School  graduate;  re- 
leased from  Army.  Address  SURVEY  3150. 

EXPERIENCED  in  case  work,  organiz- 
ing, administration,  campaigning,  research ; 
available  for  general  social  agency,  or  for 
specialized  work  in  charities,  recreations, 
investigation  and  research;  Americaniza- 
tion, social  centers,  boys'  work,  employees' 
welfare,  etc.  Address  3149  SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAMP  ALLEGRO.  A  happy,  healthy, 
wholesome  vacation.  $250  per  season 
Send  for  booklet.  L.  J.  Liebow,  1032  New 
York  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

[Continued  from  page  211] 

munities  will  want  something  more  than  ;i 
purely  utilitarian  structure  to  commemorate 
its  part  in  the  victory,  discusses  and  illus- 
trates the  best  examples  for  possible  solu- 
tions of  particular  problems  of  site,  com- 
bination of  purposes,  etc.  This  publication 
may  be  recommended  to  a  writer  in  the 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal  who  suggests 
that  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  cooperate 
in  securing  the  services  of  a  "real"  sculptor 
to  design  a  "  really  artistic  figure "  of  a 
soldier  for  reproduction  in  bronze  and  erec- 
tion in  each  of  them.  Happily,  this  advice 
is  not  likely  to  be  followed;  several  of 
Canada's  largest  cities  have  decided  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ottawa  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  the  Ottawa  Playground  Associa- 
tion in  laying  out  parks  and  playgrounds  as 
peace  memorials — to  be  dedicated  to  summer 
and  winter  sports  and  to  the  holding  of  an- 
nual peace  celebrations. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 


The  French  Ministerium  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  Fine  Arts  has  established 
a  library  and  museum  of  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  French  and  foreign 
material  bearing  upon  the  war  and  the  life 
of  the  peoples  during  the  war.  It  is  in- 
tended to  serve  two  ends — that  of  a  com- 
plete documentation  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  that  of  popular  patriotic  inspiration. 
The  director  has  written  to  the  SURVEY  ask- 
ing for  American  contributions,  more  par- 
ticularly American  publications,  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  war,  the  war  issues 
and  other  relevant  subjects  which  readers 
able  to  furnish  them  are  asked  to  address  to 
the  Bibliotheque  et  Musee  de  la  Guerre  at 
39  rue  du  Colisee,  Paris. 


The  British  Labor  Party  has  vigorously 
protested  against  the  wholesale  auctioning 
off  by  the  government  of  its  war  factories. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy on  this  matter  within  the  govern- 
ment itself,  and  no  department  will  accept 
responsibility  either  for  the  sale  of  these 
plants  or  for  their  retention  and  administra- 
tion. Trade  unionists  are  anxious  to  have 
these  plants  retaiued  as  a  club  to  swing  over 
private  employers  who,  they  think,  might  be 
forced  to  keep  down  prices  to  consumers  if 
threatened  with  the  potential  competition  of 
the  state. 


Ltetingt  fifty  centi  •  line,  /our  weekly  inter 

tiont:  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from   publishers 


~  op  THB  FIBST  NATIONAL  CO- 
CONVENTION. 300  pn  $100 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York 

TOWABD  THI  Niw  EDUCATION.  The  case  agalnsi 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp  28 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTIIS.  Suggested  lines  ol 
development.  By  C.  G.  Eenold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918  Snr- 

St-   New 


roB  VALCB  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indn»- 
trlal  Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVIY.  6  cts.  Survey  Assoc? 
ates,  Inc..  112  Bast  ]0  St.,  New  York 

"  CHILDREN'S    HEALTH     STORY     NUMBER  "    OF 

THE  CausADEB.''     Original  stories  teaching 

health    and    hygiene.      Five    cents    a    cony 

Mlfwaukee      ABt|-Tul)ercuIosls       Association, 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL  PLAN  IN  GBBAT  BRITAIN 
Reprints  of  the  Reports  of  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee and  Related  Documents,  together  with 
Report  on  Operation  of  Works  Committees. 
First  complete  and  convenient  presentation 
of  these  Important  documents. 

How  THE  GOVERNMENT  HANDLED  ITS  LABOR 
PROBLEM  DURING  THE  WAR.  Handbook  of 
Federal  War  Labor  Agencies.  Condensed 
account  of  organization,  function  and  per- 
sonnel, with  excerpts  from  basic  documents, 
«oc™eacb,'  Postage  4e.  additional.  10  conies 
ST.  ooB,urSau  of  Industrial  Research,  461 
West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

CAPITALISM  Is  IN  VIOLATION  oir  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LAW.  Its  Destruction  by  Law,  the 
Only  Hope  of  Peaceful  Reconstruction  15c 
troltPaMl  h  M'  Franklln-  28  Davenport,  De- 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston 
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cent!  a  line  per  month,  jour  weekly  inter- 
Mont;  copy  unchanged   throughout  the  month 


^e;  quarterly  i  $2  a  year|  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  60  Union  Square,  New  York. 

P«oHo  Health  Surte;  monthly  ;  J2  a  year  j  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  186  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $150  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

India's  Freedom  in  American  Court*  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India 
7  East  loth  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  10  cents.  (This  pamphlet  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  in  the 
American  courts.) 


MICHIGAN  STAYS  DRY 

After  a  year's  trial  of  state  prohi- 
bition, Michigan  has  voted  on  a 
referendum  measure  which  proposed 
to  permit  the  sale  of  beer,  wine  and 
cider — in  a  word,  to  reopen  the 
saloon.  The  result  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  prohi- 
bitionists. 

Detroit,  the  largest  dry  city,  and 
an  industrial  city  of  mixed  popula- 
tion, has  had  some  experience  of 
prime  interest  to  the  large  eastern 
cities.  The  almshpuses,  men's  lodg- 
ings and  other  social  agencies  testify 
as  to  what  that  experience  has  been. 

A  discussion  of  it  is  announced  for 
THE  SURVEY  NEXT  WEEK 
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SECTION  TWO 


RECONSTRUCTION  SERIES  No.  3 


Report  of  the 
Provisional  Joint  Committee 

of  the  British 

Industrial  Conference 

Unanimously  Adopted  April  4 


MAY  3,  1919—  PRICE  25  CENTS 


112  EAST  19th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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document  here  reprinted  has  created  a  profound 
impression  throughout  the  British  Isles.  It  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  one  of  the  two  most  important 
events  since  the  armistice,  industrially  speaking — 
the  other  being  the  report  of  the  coal  commission — and  as  a 
token  that  "  reconstruction,"  "  a  new  day,"  "  a  better  social 
order  "  after  all  are  not  mere  phrases  soon  to  be  forgotten  but 
are  likely  to  loom  large  among  the  historical  realities  of  the 
race.  For,  this  report  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  influential  conference  of  employers  and  labor 
leaders  ever  convened ;  it  is  unanimous,  and  it  is  what  the 
prime  minister  counselled  the  working  classes  of  England  to 
be  some  time  ago — audacious. 

The  report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee  adopted  by 
the  conference  on  April  4,  recommends  the  universal  legal 
determination  and  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  scales  with 
continuation  of  the  present  temporary  arrangement  for  regu- 
lating wages  for  another  half-year.  The  48-hour  working 
week  is  to  be  made  compulsory  upon  all  industries  except  for 
variations  by  mutual  agreement  of  representative  employers' 
and  employes'  organizations.  Trade  union  recognition  is  to 
be  made  obligatory  upon  employers;  and  both  employers  and 
employed  are  to  be  bound  by  their  respective,  democratically 
controlled  associations.  We  omit  specific  mention  of  the  pro- 
posals on  unemployment  which  are  on  the  familiar  lines  and 
not  more  definite  than  in  previous  reports.  More  far-reach- 
ing than  any  of  the  other  recommendations,  however,  is  the 
very  concrete  and  strong  demand  for  a  permanent  national 
industrial  council  to  advise  the  government  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning industry  (not  merely  relations  between  employers  and 
workers).  This  "industrial  parliament,"  so  long  fore- 
shadowed in  the  literature  of  reconstruction,  is  to  consist  of 
two  hundred  representatives  of  trade  unions  and  two  hundred 
of  employers'  associations,  with  a  standing  committee  of  fifty, 
also  equi-partisan. 

The  chairman,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  even  before  the  report 
was  signed,  secured  the  government's  promise  of  its  immediate 
consideration.  Should  it  fail  to  act  with  a  recognizable  en- 
deavor speedily  to  embody  the  major  recommendations  in  bills 
of  Parliament  and  in  administrative  orders,  the  government, 
everyone  knows,  is  bound  to  fall.  No  definite  pledge  from  the 
government  was  given  when,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Robert  Home,  minister  of  labor,  the  national  conference  re- 
assembled to  accept  unanimously  the  report  of  its  committee. 
Arthur  Henderson,  as  chairman  of  the  workers'  side,  moved 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  report  be  submitted  for  ac- 
ceptance of  its  constituent  organizations  "  immediately  the 
government  officially  declare  their  readiness  to  carry  the  re- 
port into  effect,"  and  this  was  carried.  He  was  able  t'o  con- 
vey to  the  conference  the  prime  minister's  delight  that  such  a 
piece  of  work  had  been  done  in  so  short  a  time.  But  evi- 
dently there  was  some  fear  that  the  government  might  accept 
some  portions  of  the  report,  such  as  the  sections  on  unemploy- 
ment and  housing,  and  reject  others;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  all  action  was  postponed  until  the  government 
should  have  pledged  itself  to  carry  through  the  program  of 
recommendations  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  speeches  of  the  occasion  was  a 
statement  by  J.  H.  Thomas  on  behalf  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
(miners,  railwaymen  and  dock-workers)  that  it  had  no  in- 
tention, in  spite  of  its  great  strength,  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
interests  of  Labor  as  a  whole  and  intended  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  help  the  less  organized  and  worse  paid 
trades  to  improve  their  position,  and  a  statement  by  the  minis- 
ter of  labor  to  the  effect  that  "  trade  unions  were  not  only 
the  bulwark  of  the  wage-earners'  defence,  but  they  were  the 
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best  ^guarantee  of  settled  conditions  in  our  industrial  life  to- 
day." Mr.  Henderson  laid  emphasis — and  in  this  his  opinion 
is  supported  by'  other  recent  observers  of  the  British  labor 
movement— on  the  evident  desire  of  the  workers  to  learn 
more  of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged  so  that  they 
may  the  more  intelligently  participate  in  their  control.  This 
fact,  he  thought,  could  not  but  contribute  to  peace  and  har- 
mony. "  Knowledge  and  mutual  understanding  by  employer 
and  employe,  enterprise,  energy  and  a  just  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry — these  are  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  our  industrial  life  must  be  set  up." 

O  much  for  the  report  of  the  Provisional  Joint  Committee. 
Appended  to  it  is  a  memorandum  of  the  trade  union 
delegation  on  that  committee  on  the  causes  and  remedies  for 
labor  unrest  which,  though  no  doubt  of  less  influence  upon 
immediate  measures  will,  perhaps,  seem  even  more  significant 
looked  back  upon  a  few  years  hence.  In  it  conservative,  old- 
fashioned  trade  union  officials  combine  with  radical  guild 
socialists  and  communists  on  a  statement  of  facts  which  those 
in  authority  are  always  willing  to  ignore  so  long  as  they  can 
and  of  principles  which  must  underlie  a  lasting  social  peace. 
So  far  from  weakening  the  joint  conclusions,  the  well-known 
theoretical  differences  of  the  signatories  only  serve  to  empha- 
size the  more  dramatically  the  large  area  of  reform  upon 
which  all  can  unite.  This,  of  course,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  main  report.  From  both  one  gleans  that,  with 
the  present  temper  of  the  British  people,  whether  living  on 
wages  or  on  dividends,  a  return  to  laisser  faire,  a  return  even 
to  such  comparatively  mild  progressivism  as  that  of  the  pre- 
war liberal  regime,  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mary  McArthur,  the  well-known  English  trade  unionist, 
who  is  now  in  this  country,  in  an  address  last  week  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  psychological  situation  underlying  all  this 
when  she  said  that  what  England,  and  indeed  Europe,  is 
yearning  for  today^  is  not  merely  "  readjustment  "  from  a 
war  to  a  peace  footing,  or  even  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  ma- 
terial wastage,  but  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  world  of  ideas. 
Even  those  who  speak  of  increased  production  as  the  "  cry- 
ing need  "  of  the  time  realize  that  this  is  impossible  without 
the  goodwill  of  the  workers,  and  that  this  cannot  be  secured 
except  by  breaking  through  the  inconsistencies  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  past  and  by  the  elaboration  of  a  social  structure 
that  will  give  to  all,  however  humble  their  status,  a  measure 
of  economic  security,  of  democratic  control — both  in  citizen- 
ship and  in  industry — of  participation  in  the  ownership  of  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living. 

It  is  not  "  welfare  "  provisions  for  which  the  workers 
yearn;  nor  is  it  merely  a  share  in  determining  working  con- 
ditions by  means  of  works  committees'  and  the  like.  Three 
principles  summarize  the  demands  of  labor:  a  larger  share 
in  the  product  of  industry;  reduced  hours  of  labor;  absolute 
freedom  to  organize  in  unions,  and  to  have  the  unions  recog- 
nized by  the  employers.  Everything  else  proceeds  from  these 
fundamentals. 

Dominating  every  other  thought,  and  not  only  that  of 
Labor  but  also  that  of  vast  numbers  of  patriotic  Englishmen 
of  other  classes,  is  the  idea  expressed  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  memorandum  signed  by  Henderson  and  Cole: 
"  It  is  essential  to  question  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  in- 
dustry has  been  conducted  in  the  past  and  to  endeavor  to 
find  in  substitution  for  the  motive  of  private  gain  some  other 
motive  which  will  serve  better  as  the  foundation  of  a  demo- 
cratic system.  This  motive  can  be  no  other  than  the  motive 
of  public  service." 

THE  SURVEY. 


Report  of  the 

Industrial   Conference   Provisional 

Joint  Committee 

Adopted     Unanimously     by     the    Reassembled     National 
Industrial  Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  April  4th 


AT  the  Industrial  Conference  called  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  27th  February  last,  it  was  resolved : 
"  That  this  Conference,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
any  preventable  dislocation  of  industry  is  always  to  be  de- 
plored, and,  in  the  present  critical  period  of  reconstruction, 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  think- 
ing that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  legitimate 
grievances,  and  promote  harmony  and  good  will,  resolves  to 
appoint  a  Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of 
employers  and  workers,  men  and  women,  together  with  a 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  Government,  to  consider  and 
report  to  a  further  meeting  of  this  Conference  on  the  causes 
of  the  present  unrest  and  the  steps  necessary  to  safeguard 
and  promote  the  best  interests  of  employers,  workpeople  and 
the  State,  and  especially  to  consider: 

"  I.  Questions  relating  to  Hours,  Wages  and  General 
Conditions  of  Employment; 

"2.  Unemployment  and  its  prevention; 
"  3.  The  best  methods  of  promoting  co-operation  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labour. 

'  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  such 
Sub-Committees  as  may  be  considered  necessary  consisting  of 
equal  numbers  of  employers  and  workers,  the  Government 
to  be  invited  to  nominate  a  representative  for  each. 

"  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  question,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  empowered  to  arrange  with  the  Government  for 
the  reassembling  of  the  National  Conference  not  later  than 
April  the  5th  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee." 

A  Committee  was  elected  accordingly,  and  the  Government 
nominated  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  K.B.E.,  to  be  Chairman. 

Certain  elected  members,  for  reasons  of  health  or  other 
engagements,  were  unable  to  accept  membership,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  finally  constituted  as  follows: 

Chairman. — Sir.   Thomas   Munro,   K.B.E. 
Secretary. — Mr.  C.  S.  Hurst   (Ministry  of  Labour). 

Employers. 

Sir  Allan  M.  Smith.  K.B.E.    (Engineering). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Brown  (Building). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Burt  (Quarrying). 

Sir  George  Carter.  K.B.E.   (Shipbuilding). 

Mr.  Benjamin  Talbot  (Iron  and  Steel). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Madeley   (Other  Metal  Trades). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Crerar    (Clothing). 

Mr.  W.  Hamlin-Hamshaw  (Vehicle  Building). 

Mr.  A.  F.  Blades    (Printing). 

Mr.   J.   J.    Stark    (Laundries). 

Mr.   Sydney  W.  Pascall    (Food  Manufacture). 

Sir  W.  Raeburn,  M.P.   (Shipping). 

Sir  A.  K.  Butterworth   (Railways). 

Mr.  A.  E.  Tanner   (Cable  Manufacture). 

Mr.  H.  Padwick,  C.B.E.    (Agriculture). 

Mr.  J.  T.  Goudie  (Dr.  P.  H.  Lockhart,  Rubber  Manufacturers). 

Mr.  Roscoe  Brunner  (Chemicals). 

Mr.  Walter  Birch   (Furniture). 


Mr.  David  Milne  Watson   (Gas). 

Mr.  F.  J.  Farrell   (Silk). 

Mr.  Owen  Parker    (Boots  and   Shoes). 

Mr.    Thomas    Robinson,    M.P.     (Bleaching,    Dyeing    and    Textile 

Printing). 

Mr.  C.  R.  Seddon   (Paper). 
Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston  (Pottery). 
Mr.  Randle  L.  Mathews   (Leather). 
Mr.   G.  A.   Dutfield    (Transport). 
Mr.   Fred   Holroyd    (Cotton). 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Clough    (Wool). 
Sir  Alfred  Booth,  Bart.,  or  Colonel  H.  Concanon,  O.B.E.   (Dock  and 

Riverside). 
Reserved  for  Mining. 
Mr.  J.  McKie  Bryce,  Secretary. 

Trade  Unions. 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Henderson   (Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders). 

Mr.  W.  Bradshaw  (National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Opera- 
tives). 

Mr.  H.  Parker  (National  Council  of  Mine  Workers  other  than 
Miners). 

Mr.  John  Hill  (United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  and  Steel 
Shipbuilders). 

Mr.  C.  Duncan    (The  Workers'   Union). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Davis   (National  Brassworkers  and  Metal  Mechanics). 

Mr.  A.  Conley  (United  Garment  Workers'  Trade  Union). 

Mr.  J.  Compton   (United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakers). 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holmes  (Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom). 

Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  (National  Federation  of  Women  Workers). 

Mr.  W.  Banfield  (Amalgamated  Union  of  Operative  Bakers,  Con- 
fectioners, etc.). 

Mr.  W.  F.  Purdy   (Shipconstructors  and  Shipwrights's  Society). 

Mr.  W.  F.  Dawtrey  (Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart-Bunning   (Postal  Workers). 

Mr.  R.  B.  Walker  (National  Agricultural  Labourers  and  Rural 
Workers'  Union). 

Mr.  J.  Turner  (National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Shop  Assistants. 
Warehousemen  and  Clerks). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gordon  (National  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
and  Braziers). 

Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell  (National  Amalgamated  Furnishing  Trades  As- 
sociation). 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  dynes,  M.P.  (National  Federation  of  General 
Workers). 

Mr.  J.  Cross  or  Mr.  J.  Kindle  (United  Textile  Factory  Workers' 
Association). 

Mr.  E.  L.  Poulton   (National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives). 

Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Jones  (Operative  Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Finishers' 
Association). 

Miss  A.  H.  Tynan  (Society  of  Women  Welders). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wentworth  (Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodcutting  Ma- 
chinists of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Mr.  J.  Marston    (National   Union  of  Police  and  Prison   Officials). 

Mr.  A.  Logan   (Central  Ironmoulders'  Association). 

Mr.  J.  Whitehead  (West  of  Scotland  Brass  Turners,  Fitters,  Fin- 
ishers and  Instrument  Makers'  Trade  Union). 

Mr.  H.  Stansfield  (National  Society  of  Coppersmiths,  Braziers  and 
Metal  Workers). 

Mr.  C.  G.  Ammon  (Port  of  London  Docks  and  Wharves  Staff  As- 
sociation). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon    (Trade  Board). 

Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Secretary. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  held  on  March  4th,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  carried : 
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"  That  this  Committee,  in  order  that  its  work  may  be 
accomplished  as  expeditiously  and  thoroughly  as  possible, 
divide  itself  into  three  Sub-Committees,  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference : 

1 i )  To  make  recommendations  concerning : 

(a)  The   methods  of   negotiation   between  employers 
and  Trade  Unions,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Industrial  Council  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment on  industrial  and  economic  questions  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  industrial  peace. 

(b)  The  method  of  dealing  with  war  advances,  and 

(c)  The  methods  of  regulating  wages  for  all  classes  of 
workers,  male  and  female,  by  legal  enactment  or 

'  otherwise. 

(2)  To   make   recommendations  as  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation  for  a  maximum  number  of  working  hours 
and  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  per  week. 

(3)  To  consider   the  question  of   unemployment,   and   to 
make  recommendations  for  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  its 
prevention,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  not  prevented,  both  during 
the  present  emergency  period,  and  on  a  permanent  basis. 

"  NOTE. — Unrest  and  output  to  be  discussed  by  the  whole 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting  on  statements  previously  sub- 
mitted by  the  parties." 

The  Government  were  requested  to  nominate  Chairmen  of 
the  Sub-Committees,  and  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  Sir 
David  Shackleton,  K.C.B.,  and  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
D.Litt.,  were  obtained,  in  addition  to  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  has  proceeded  almost  continu- 
uously  till  the  present  date.  They  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  or  practicable  to  take  oral  evidence,  but  numerous 
views  and  suggestions  in  writing  have  been  placed  before  them 
and  considered. 

Full  information  and  statistics  relating  to  the  subjects  under 
consideration  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Home  Office,  and  from 
other  sources. 


AS  appears  from  the  terms  of  reference  the  Committee 
were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  means 
whereby  dislocation  of  industry,  particularly  at  the  pres- 
ent critical  period,  should  be  prevented  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Conference  that 
to  secure  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  legitimate  grievances 
should  be  removed,  and  that  harmony  and  goodwill  should  be 
promoted.  The  Committee  were  asked  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  causes  of  the  present  unrest,  and  the  steps  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  Employers, 
Workpeople,  and  State.  In  approaching  the  subject  they  were 
specially  directed  to  consider  certain  specific  subjects. 

In  regard  to  these  specific  subjects  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  there  were  difficulties  affecting  hours  and  conditions 
of  employment,  wages,  and  the  methods  of  their  determination ; 
that  the  whole  question  of  preventing  unemployment  and  pro- 
viding for  its  consequence  on  the  individual  worker  when  it 
did  occur  called  for  further  provision ;  and  that  machinery  for 
promoting  co-operation  between  employers  and  employees 
should,  where  necessary,  be  revised  and  improved,  and  should 
be  extended  to,  include  other  industries  where  methods  of  nego- 
tiation and  agreement  do  not  at  present  exist. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  realized  that  the  field  of 
inquiry  opened  up  by  the  terms  of  reference  is  a  vast  one,  and 
that  to  explore  and  report  upon  it  as  a  whole  would  require  a 
far  closer  and  more  prolonged  examination  of  its  numerous 
aspects,  both  political  and  economic,  than  could  be  even  con- 
templated by  the  present  Committee  in  the  short  period  of  time 
allotted  to  them. 

On  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  and  their  suggested 
remedies,  the  Trade  Union  representatives  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive memorandum,  setting  out  causes  and  suggesting 


remedies.  It  is  their  express  wish  that  it  shall  be  published  in 
this  report,  and  it  is  accordingly  printed  in  full  in  the  appendix 
hereto.  Several  questions  referred  to  in  this  memorandum  have 
been  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the  Committee,  and  recom- 
mendations are  made  in  this  report  which  it  is  believed  will 
provide  effective  means  to  remedy  or  alleviate  certain  of  the 
grievances  which  are  advanced. 

It  has  been  impossible,  however,  to  attempt  any  exhaustive 
investigation  into  every  aspect  of  unrest,  to  examine  fully  the 
relation  between  under-consumption  and  unemployment,  be- 
tween wage  standards  and  purchasing  power,  the  rela- 
tionship of  production  to  the  whole  economic  and  industrial 
situation,  and  many  other  fundamental  but  complicated  matters 
of  discussion.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  employers  to  submit 
a  considered  statement  on  the  subject  of  output  or  production. 
They  have  found  it  impossible  to  complete  a  statement  in  the 
time  at  their  disposal,  but  are  prepared  to  do  so  at  a  later  date. 
For  the  purpose  both  of  carrying  on  future  investigation  into 
matters  now  affecting  the  industrial  situation  and  of  keeping 
such  matters  under  continuous  review  in  the  future  and  advis- 
ing the  Government  on  them,  it  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Committee  that  there  should  be  established  some  form  of  per- 
manent National  Industrial  Council.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  functions  and  constitution  of 
the  National  Industrial  Council  which  they  propose,  appear 
below.  It  is  sufficient  at  the  present  stage  to  record  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  that  such  a  Council  should  be  insti- 
tuted, and  to  point  out  that  in  their  view  matters  on  which 
this  Committee  themselves  have  been  unable  to  make  recom- 
mendations would  be  appropriate  subjects  for  consideration  by 
that  Council. 

The  questions  to  which  special  attention  has  been  given  by 
rhis  Committee  in  the  time  available  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Maximum  hours. 

(b)  Minimum  wages. 

(c)  Methods  of  dealing  with  war  advances. 

(d)  Recognition  of  and  negotiations  between  organisa- 

tions of  employers  and  workpeople. 

(e)  Unemployment. 

(/)   The  institution  of  a  National  Industrial  Council. 

Hours 

IN  regard  to  Hours  the  Committee  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending the  principle  of  a  legal  maximum  of  normal  hours 
per  week  for  all  employed  persons.  The  number  of  hours  they 
recommend  is  48,  but  they  recognise  that  this  number  may 
be  reduced  by  agreement,  and  that  there  are  also  exceptional 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  increased. 

They  accordingly  suggest  that  legal  sanction  should  be  given 
to  trade  agreements  for  the  reduction  of  hours,  and  that  ufider 
certain  conditions  similar  sanction  might  be  given  to  such  agree- 
ments for  the  augmentation  of  hours.  They  propose  that  if 
there  be  a  desire  for  variation  expressed  by  one  party  only,  a 
conference  should  be  summoned,  whose  decision  should  under 
ordinary  circumstances  receive  legal  sanction. 

They  have  not  deemed  it  possible  within  the  time  at  their 
disposal,  nor  did  they  feel  competent,  to  draw  up  a  list  of  pro- 
posed exemptions,  but  they  consider  that  an  interval  should 
elapse  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  which  applications  for 
exemptions  should  be  made  and  that  enquiry  should  then  take 
place  into  each  case,  and  the  application  of  the  Act  should 
if  necessary,  be  postponed  in  any  particular  case  until  the  com- 
pletion of  such  inquiry. 

Thus  some  occupations  may  be  altogether  exempted  from 
the  Act,  while  in  others  the  maximum  may  be  varied  in  either 
direction  by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

The  Committee's  detailed  recommendations  under  this  head 
are  as  follows: 
Maximum  to  be  specified  in  Act. 

I.  That  the  maximum  normal  working  hours  per  week 
should  be  48,  and  that  this  maximum  should  be  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 
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Act  to  be  of  general  application. 

2.  That    the   Act   shall    apply    generally    to    all    employed 
persons,  but  that  provision  shall  -be  made  for  exemption  from 
or  variation  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  be  granted  in  proper 
cases,  as  follows: 

Agreement  to  substitute  lower  maximum. 

3.  That  where  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between 
representative   organisations   of   employers   and    employed    in 
any  trade  and  by  such  agreement  provision  is  made  that  the 
number  of  working  hours  per  week  for  that  trade  shall  be 

ower  than  the  maximum  established  under  the  Act,  the  Secre- 
ary  of  State  or  other  appropriate  Minister  shall,  if  he  has  no 

reason  to  deem  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  make  an  Order 

prescribing  the  lower  number  of  hours  as  the  maximum  of 

that  trade,  or  the  branch  concerned. 

Agreement  to  substitute  higher  maximum. 

4.  That  where  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between 
representative  organisations  of  employers  and  employed  in  any 
trade  and  by  such  agreement  provision  is  made  that  the  number 
of  working  hours  per  week  for  that  trade  shall  be  higher  than 
the  maximum  established  under  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  other  appropriate  Minister  shall,  if  he  has  no  reason  to 
deem  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  make  an  Order  pre- 
scribing for  the  whole  trade  or  the  branch   concerned,   the 
number  of  hours  specified  in  the  place  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished under  the  Act. 

Application  by  one  party  only  for  variation  of  maximum. 

5.  That  where  in  any  trade  representative  organizations  of 
either  employers  or  employed  are  desirous  that  the  hours  es- 
tablished under  the  Act  or  an  Order  should  be  varied  (either 
by  way  of  decrease  or  increase),  and  no  joint  representation 
has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  2  preceding  paragraphs, 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  appropriate  Minister  shall,  on 
a   request   in   writing  of   the   representative   organisations   of 
either  the  employers  or  the  employed  concerned,  summon  a 
Conference  of  representatives  of  such  organisations  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  being  varied  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular  trade  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  request  is  made,  and  in  the  event  of  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  being  reached  as  the  result  of  such  con- 
ference an  Order  may  be  made  by  the  Minister  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

Provision  for  variation  or  exemption  by  order. 

6.  That  where  in  special  trades  an  application  is  made  for 
variation  of  the  number  of  hours  established  by  the  Act  and  no 
agreement  is  arrived  at  in  the  trade,  or  where  an  application  is 
made  for  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  Act,  provision 
should  be  made  under  the  Act  whereby,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Industrial  Council,  a  competent  authority  shall 
inquire  into  the  application;   and,   where  special  necessity  is 
proved,  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  appropriate  Minister 
may  by  order  grant  the  application:  provided  that  (a)  where 
such  variation  or  exemption  is  granted  the  competent  authority 
may  attach  conditions  thereto,  and   (b)   variation  under  this 
clause  shall  be  granted  only  where  no  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  under  preceding  paragraphs. 

Provision  respecting  Orders  varying  the  number  of  hours. 

7.  That  Orders  substituting  in  any  trade  a  number  of  hours 
beyond  that  established  under  the  Act  shall  not  be  made  unless 
and  until  the  appropriate  authority  is  satisfied  either  that  the 
rate  of  wages  payable  in  the  trade  is  fixed  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
take  into  account  for  payment  at  an  enhanced  rate  any  extra 
hours  worked,  or  that  provision  is  made  for  the  payment,  as 
overtime,  of  all  hours  worked  over  48  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  10  below. 

Provision  for  publication  of  Orders. 

8.  Before  any  Order  becomes  operative  it  shall  be  published 
for  a  period  of  (say)  one  month  to  allow  of  objections  being 
made  by  either  side.    In  default  of  such  objections  the  Order 
shall  become  operative  on  the  date  named.     If  substantial  ob- 


jection is  made,  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  appropriate 
Minister  shall  not  make  the  Order  until  he  has  caused  public 
inquiry  to  be  held. 
Reference  to  Trade  Boards. 

g.  In  any  trade  for  which  a  Trade  Board  has  been  estab- 
lished  any   proposal   to   vary   the   maximum   hours  shall   be 
brought  before  the  Trade  Board  for  report. 
Overtime. 

10.  Overtime,  especially  systematic  overtime,  should  be  dis- 
couraged, but  it  is  recognised  that  in  certain  circumstances 
overtime  is  unavoidable.  The  extent  of  overtime  to  be  allowed 
in  any  trade,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
worked,  shall  be  determined  under  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  clauses  for  variation  or  exemption  from  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  either  (a)  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Trade  or  (b)  in  the  less  organised  trades  by  the  Trade 
Board,  or,  in  'default  of  either,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
other  appropriate  Minister,  in  accordance  with  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Minister  on  the  advice  of  the  National 
Industrial  Council. 

Overtime,  when  worked,  shall  be  computed  and  paid  for 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  each  particular  trade  in  the 
several  districts  concerned,  provided  that  overtime  shall  in  no 
case  be  paid  for  at  less  than  time  and  a  quarter.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Clauses  4,  5  and  6,  agreements  and  orders 
made  under,  no  person  shall  be  require^  to  work  more  than 
48  hours  without  overtime  payment. 

n.  Night  Shift,  Sunday  and  Holiday  Work:  The  Commit- 
tee are  of  opinion  that  in  any  arrangement  as  to  hours  and 
overtime  pay,  the  question  of  night  shifts  and  Sunday  and  holi- 
day work  should  receive  special  consideration  by  the  National 
Industrial  Council. 
Date  of  Act  coming  into  operation. 

12.  That  the  Act  should  not  come  into  operation  until  the 
expiry  of  six  months  from  its  date,  and  that  in  respect  to  a 
particular  trade,  where  an  enquiry  under  Clause  6  is  pending 
or  in  progress,  the  appropriate  Minister  shall  have  power  by 
Order  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  for  a  further  period 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

Wages 

THE  Committee  have  agreed  that  minimum  time-rates  of 
wages  should  be  established  by  legal  enactment,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  of  universal  applicability.  The  Committee  took 
full  cognisance  both  of  the  difficulties  of  determining  on  par- 
ticular rates  and  of  dealing  with  exceptional  cases.  Having 
these  considerations  in  mind,  they  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  Minimum  time-rates  of  wages  should  be  established  by 
legal  enactment  and  should  be  universally  applicable. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  appointed  immediately  upon 
the  passing  of  the  Act  to  report  within  three  months  as  to 
what  these  rates  should  be,  and  by  what  methods  and  what 
successive  steps  they  should  be  brought  into  operation.    The 
Commission  should  advise  on  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
necessary  administrative  work. 

3.  In  the  meantime  Trade  Boards  should  be  established 
forthwith  in  the  various  less  organized  trades  where  they  do 
not  already  exist. 

4.  The  Commission  should  review  the  Trade  Boards  Acts, 
especially  with  the  object  of  facilitating  and  expediting  as 
far  as  possible  the  procedure  in  fixing  and  applying  mini- 
mum rates. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Labour,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
proposed    National    Industrial   Council,    shall    appoint    the 
Commission,  which  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Unions, 
with  a  Chairman  nominated  by  the  Government. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  give  adequate  public  notice  of  its 
proposed  findings  and  shall  hear  representatives  of  any  trade, 
that  may  desire  to  be  heard. 
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7.  Where  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  between  representa- 
tive organisations  of  Employers  and  Trade  Unions  in  any 
trade  laying  down  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  the  Minister 
of  Labor  shall  have  power,  after  investigation,  to  apply  such, 
minimum  rate,  with  such  modification  as  he  may  think  fit, 
to  all  employers  engaged  in  the  trade  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  agreement. 

NOTE. — The  expression  "  trade  "  used  in  the  above  pro- 
posals relating  to  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  in- 
cludes industry,  branch  of  trade  or  industry,  occupation,  or 
special  class  of  workers,  whether  for  the  whole  country  or  a 
special  area. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  war  advances  the 
Committee  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act,  1918, 
should  be  continued  in  force  for  a  further  period  of  six 
months  from  2ist  May,  1919. 

(2)  That   the   Interim   Court  of   Arbitration  constituted 
under  that  Act  should  hold  an  enquiry — sitting  as  a 
special  court  for  the  purpose — as  to  the  war  advances 
which  have  been  granted  and  the  manner  in  which 

they  have  been  granted,  whether  by  way  of  increase  of 
time  rates  or  by  way  of  war  bonus,  or  otherwise  or 
piece  work  prices,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  121/2  per 
cent,  bonus  to  time-workers,  and  the  71^  per  cent,  to 
piece-workers,  and  should  determine  finally  how  these 
advances  should  be  dealt  with,  and  in  particular 
whether  they  should  be  added  to  the  time  rates  or  piece- 
work prices,  or  should  be  treated  separately  as  advances 
given  on  account  of  the  conditions  due  to  the  war. 

Where  machinery  for  negotiation  exists  in  any  trade 
or  industry  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Interim 
Court  of  Arbitration  affecting  such  a  trade  or  industry 
unless  and  until  such  existing  machinery  having  been 
put  into  operation  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment by  agreement  between  the  trade  unions  and  em- 
ployers' organisations  concerned  fails  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  by  the  1st  September,  1919. 

Where  no  machinery  for  negotiation  exists  in  any 
trade  or  industry,  trade  conferences  representing  the 
trade  unions  and  the  employers  concerned  shall  be 
called  by  the.  Ministry  of  Labour  within  two  months 
from  4th  April,  1919,  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Interim  Court  of  Arbitration  unless  such  confer- 
ences shall  within  that  time  have  failed  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement,  in  which  case  the  Court  shall  consider  and 
determine  the  difference  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act. 

(3)  That  the  parties  should  consider  the  desirability  of  in- 
stituting procedure  for  a  national  periodical  review  of 
the  wages  of  the  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Methods  of  Negotiation  between  Employers  and  Trade 
Unions 

ON  THE  subject  of  methods  of  negotiation  between  employers 
and  workpeople  the  Committee  recognised  the  importance  of 
establishing  an  understanding  on  the  question  of  "  recogni- 
tion." Their  opinion  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  basis  of  negotiation  between  employers  and  work- 
people should,  as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  be  the  full  and  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  employers'  organisations  on  the  one  hand 
and  trade  unions  on  the  other  as  the  recognised  organi- 
sations to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  their  members. 

(b)  The  members  should  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  organisations. 

(c)  The   employers'    organisations   and    the    trade   unions 
should  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  the 
establishment  of   machinery  or   revision,   if  necessary, 
of  existing  machinery,   for  the  avoidance  of  disputes, 
and  the  machinery  should  provide,  where  in  any  ques- 


tion at  issue  there  are  more  than  one  employers'  or- 
ganisation or  trade  union  representing  the  same  class 
of  employers  or  workpeople,  a  representative  method 
of  negotiation,  so  that  settlements  arrived  at  will  cover 
all  parties  concerned.  The  machinery  should  also  con- 
tain provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  employers'  in- 
terests where  members  of  trade  unions  of  workpeople 
are  engaged  in  positions  of  trust  or  confidentiality,  pro- 
vided the  right  of  such  employees  to  join  or  remain 
members  of  any  trade  union  is  not  thereby  affected. 

Unemployment 

THE  Committee  feel  that  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  would  involve  a  far-reaching  en- 
quiry, and  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  they  have  not 
felt  able  to  do  more  than  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  minimise  or  alleviate  unemployment. 

(A)  PREVENTION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

1.  Organised  short  time. — It  is  already  the  practice   in  a 
large  number  of  trades  to  meet  periods  of  depression  by  sys- 
tematic short  time  working.     The  Committee  think  that  this 
method  of  avoiding  displacement  of  labour,  and  the  consequent 
risk  and  inconvenience  to  the  workpeople  concerned,  has  con- 
siderable value.     In  this  connection  they  suggest  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  other  joint  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  each  industry  affords  a  convenient  method 
of  controlling  and  regulating  short  time  working  as  a  means 
of  preventing  unemployment. 

Regard  should  be  had  at  the  same  time  to  paragraph   8 
below. 

2.  Overtime. — During  periods  of  depression  in  an  industry 
overtime  should  only  be  worked  in  special  cases  which  should 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  each  industry  by  its  Industrial  Council  or  other  joint  rep- 
resentative body. 

3.  Stabilising  Employment. — In  order  to  provide  against  the 
fluctuating  demand  for  labour  the  Committee  think  that  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  definite  duty  of  stimulating 
the  demand  for  labour  in  bad  times  by  postponing  contracts  of 
a  non-urgent  character  until  it  is  necessary  to  promote  a  de- 
mand for  labour  owing  to  falling  trade.     For  this  purpose  in 
allocating  Government  orders  consideration  should  of  course 
be  given  to  the  circumstances  of  the  industry  concerned.     The 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  much  more  effective  action  could 
be  taken  if  all  orders  for  particular  classes  of  commodities 
were  dealt  with  by  one  Government  Department.     It  would 
further  be  an  advantage  in  order  that  the  policy  which  they 
have  indicated  should  be  carried  out  that  all  Government  con- 
tracting should  be  supervised  by  one  authority.    Local  authori- 
ties should  be  urged  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  with  regard  to 
work  under  their  control. 

4.  Housing. — In  order  to  meet  the  present  crisis  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  Government  should  without  delay 
proceed  with  a  comprehensive  housing  programme  in  order  to 
meet  the  acknowledged  shortage  of  houses.     By  this  means 
employment  would  be  secured  primarily  in  the  building  and 
furnishing  trades,  and  indirectly  in  almost  all  other  trades. 
The  Committee  urge  that  where  local  authorities  fail  to  util- 
ise their  powers  to  provide  suitable  housing  accommodation, 
the  Local  Government  Board  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  houses  in  the  area  of  the  Authority 
and  under  special  powers  if  necessary  compel  local  authorities 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  housing  needs  of  the  district. 

5.  State  Development  of  Industry. — -The  demand  for  labour 
could  also  be  increased  by  State  development  of  new  industries 
such  as  Afforestation,  Reclamation  of  Waste  Lands,  Develop- 
ment of  Inland  Waterways,  and  in  agricultural  districts  the 
development  of  light  railways  and/or  road  transport.     These 
are  some  of  the  measures  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  permanently  increasing 
the  demand  for  labour. 
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6.  Under-consumption  and  higher  production. — While  the 
Committee  recognise  that  these  questions  have  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  problem  of  unemployment,  they  are  agreed 
that  the  importance  is  such  as  to  demand  that  far  closer  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  them  than  can  be  given  by  this 
Committee,  and   it  has  already  been   indicated   in  an  earlier 
paragraph  of  tin's  report  that  this  is  a  matter  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  the  subject  of  consideration   by  the  National 
Industrial  Council. 

7.  Efficacy  of  Industrial  Councils.  —  The   Committee  feel 
that,  in  regard  to  unemployment,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes, 
the  institution  of  Industrial  Councils  or  similar  joint  repre- 
sentative bodies  will  develop  a  sense  of  common  responsibility 
among  employers  and  employed,  and  that  it  will  provide  ma- 
chinery through  which  the  trade,  acting  as  a  whole,  can  in 
many  ways  minimise  or  prevent  unemployment.    In  particular, 
such  Councils  would  be  in  a  position  to  collect  information  and 
make  necessary  adjustments  in  an  organised  way  to  mee^  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  trade. 

(B)  MAINTENANCE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  WORKPEOPLE 

8.  Provision  of  Maintenance. — The  Committee  are  unani- 
mous in  their  view  that  the  normal  provision  for  maintenance 
during  unemployment  should  be  more  adequate  and  of  wider 
application  than  is  provided  by  the  National  Insurance  (Un- 
employment) Acts.    They  think,  moreover,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  basis  of  the  scheme  ultimately  adopted,  it  should  in- 
clude provisions  for  under-employment  as  well  as  for  unem- 
ployment. 

9.  Education  and  Training.— Whether  provision  for  unem- 
ployment is  made  on  a  contributory  or  non-contributory  basis, 
the  Committee  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  scheme 
should  include  provisions  for  enabling  the  workers,  whilst  un- 
employed and  in  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit,  to  get  access, 
without  payment  of  fees,  to  opportunities  for  continuing  their 
education  and  improving  their  qualifications.    This  is  specially 
desirable  in  the  case  of  young  persons.    It  should  be  the  normal 
arrangement   for  young  persons,   that  whenever  unemployed 
they  should  be  required  to  continue  their  education  at  centres 
where  such   facilities  are  provided  by  the  Local   Education 
Authority. 

10.  Domestic     Employment     for     Married     Women     and 
Widows. — The  effect  on  the  labour  market  of  the  employment 
of  married  women  and  widows,  particularly  those  who  have 
young  children,  was  brought  forward,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  had  no  official  information  at  their  dis- 
posal they  felt  they  were  unable  to  express  an  opinion  without 
having  full  particulars  of  the  circumstances   and   conditions 
under  which  the  employment  of  mothers  is  carried  on.     The 
Committee  feel  that  the  subject  is  so  important  that  a  special 
enquiry  should   be   immediately   instituted   to  investigate   the 
whole  matter,  and  thereafter  submit  a  report. 

11.  Limitation  of  Child  Labour. — The  Committee  are  of 
'    opinion  that  child  labour  is  bad  in  principle,  and  in  practice 

tends  to  decrease  the  chances  of  adult  employment.  For  these 
reasons,  without  going  into  details,  the  Committee  think  that 
the  age  at  which  a  child  should  enter  employment  should  be 
raised  beyond  the  present  limit. 

12.  Sickness  Benefit  and  Old  Age  Pensions. — The  opinion 
of  the  Committee  is  that  the  amount  of  sickness  and  infirmity 
benefits  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  more  generous  pro- 
visions being  made. 

In  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  they  consider  that  the  age 
of  qualification  should  be  reduced,  that  more  liberal  allowance 
should  be  paid,  and  that  the  disqualification  in  respect  of  in- 
come should  be  modified. 

The  Committee  feel  that  these  questions  require  immediate 
consideration,  and  they  urge  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
Committee  to  investigate  them  and  report. 


National  Industrial  Council 

AS  already  indicated  in  this  report,  the  Committee  are  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  establishing  without  delay 
some  form  of  permanent   representative   National   Industrial 
Council. 

The  considered  views  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows : 

Preamble 

A  National  Industrial  Council  should  not  supersede  any  of 
the  existing  agencies  for  dealing  with  industrial  questions.  Its 
object  would  be  to  supplement  and  coordinate  the  existing  sec- 
tional machinery  by  bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  all  sections  and  focussing  them  upon  the  problems 
that  affect  industrial  relations  as  a  whole.  Its  functions, 
therefore,  would  be  advisory. 

Such  a  Council  would  have  to  be  large  in  order  to  give  due 
representation  to  all  the  industrial  interests  concerned;  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  an  ade- 
quate representative  basis.  Since  in  any  case  it  would  be  too 
large  for  the  transaction  of  detailed  business,  a  Standing 
Committee,  large  enough  to  ensure  that  it  will  not  be  un- 
representative, will  be  needed.  The  Council  must  be  elected, 
not  nominated,  otherwise  its  authority  will  not  be  adequate 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  functions.  The  method  of 
election  must  be  determined  by  each  side  for  itself,  subject  to 
two  conditions:  first,  that  the  members  must  be  representative 
of  organisations,  not  of  individual  employers  or  workpeople; 
and,  second,  that  the  organisations  concerned  adopt  such  a 
method  of  election  or  appointment  that  their  nominees  can 
be  regarded  as  fully  representative. 

In  order  that  the  Council  may  have  the  necessary  indepen- 
dent status  and  authority  if  it  is  to  promote  industrial  peace, 
the  Government  should  recognise  it  as  the  official  consultative 
authority  to  the  Government  upon  industrial  relations,  and 
should  make  it  the  normal  channel  through  which  the  opinion 
and  experience  of  industry  will  be  sought  on  all  questions  with 
which  industry  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  advising  the  Government  the  Council  should, 
when  it  thought  fit,  issue  statements  on  industrial  questions 
or  disputes  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion. 

Objects 

To  secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  be- 
tween the  representative  organisations  of  employers  and  work- 
people, and  to  be  the  normal  channel  through  which  the 
opinion  and  experience  of  industry  will  be  sought  by  the 
Government  on  all  questions  affecting  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  open  to  the  Council  to  take  any  action  that  falls 
within  the  scope  of  its  general  definition.  Among  its  more 
specific  objects  will  be: — 

(a)  The  consideration   of   general  questions  affecting  in- 
dustrial  relations. 

(b)  The   consideration   of   measures   for  joint  or  several 
action  to  anticipate  and  avoid  threatened  disputes. 

(c)  The   consideration   of  actual   disputes  involving  gen- 
eral questions. 

(d)  The    consideration    of   legislative   proposals   affecting 
industrial  relations. 

(e)  To  advise  the  Government  on  industrial  questions  and 
on  the  general  industrial  situation. 

(/)  To  issue  statements  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion 
cm  industrial  issues. 

Constitution 
I.  The  Council. 

1.  The   Council   shall   consist   of   four   hundred   members 
fully  representative  of  and  duly  accredited  by  the  Employers' 
organisations  and  the  Trade  Unions,  to  be  elected  as  to  one 
half  by  the  Employers'  organisations  and  as  to  one  half  by  the 
Trade  Unions. 

2.  Subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  Clause  i,  the  method 
of  election  and  allocation  of  representatives  shall  be  determined 
by  each  side  for  itself.     The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Trade 
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Union  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  election  of  Trade 
Union  representatives  is  shown  in  Appendix  B  to  this  report. 

3.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  retire  annually,  and  shall 
be  eligible   for   re-election   by   the  organisations  which   they 
represent.    Casual  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  side  in  which 
the   vacancy  occurs,   any  member   so   appointed   to  sit  until 
the  end  of  the  current  year. 

4.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  in 
addition   as  often   as  the  Standing  Committee  hereafter   re- 
ferred to  deem  to  be  necessary. 

5.  The   Minister  of  Labour  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
President  of   the  Council  and  shall,   when   possible,   preside 
at  its  meetings.     There  shall  be  three  Vice-Presidents,   one 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  hereafter  referred  to,  one  elected  by  and  from  the 
Employers'  representatives  on  the  Council,  one  elected  by  and 
from  the  Trade  Unions'  representatives.    'In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  shall 
preside,  in  his  absence  one  of  the  other  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  whole-time 
officer,  and  shall  have  associated  with  him  two  secretaries,  one 
appointed  by  the  Employers'  representatives  on  the  Council, 
one  appointed  by  the  Trade  Unions'  representatives. 

6.  Voting. — The  two  sides  of  the  Council  shall  vote  separ- 
ately, and  no  resolution  shall  be  declared  carried  unless  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  those  present  on  each  side.     Each 
side  shall  determine  for  itself  the  method  of  voting. 

7.  Finance. — The    expenses    of    the    Council,    subject    to 
sanction  by  the  Treasury,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Government. 

8.  The   Council    shall   be   empowered   to   make   Standing 
Orders  for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

II.  The  Standing  Committee. 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Council, 
consisting  of  25  members  elected  by  and  from  the  employers' 
representatives  of  the  Council,  and  25  members  elected  by  and 
from  the  Trade  Union  representatives. 

2.  The  method  of  election  of  members  shall  be  determined 
by  each  side  of  the  Council  for  itself. 

3.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  take 
such  action  as  it  deems  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  Council.     It  shall  consider  any  questions  referred  to 
it  by  the  Council  or  the  Government,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Council  its  decisions. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint 
an  Emergency  Committee  and  such  Sub-Committees  as  may 
be  necessary. 

5.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  co-opt 
representatives  of  any  trade  not  directly  represented  upon  it 
for  the  consideration  of  any  question  affecting  that  trade. 

6.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  meet  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  at  least  once  a  month. 

7.  The  Government  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  who  shall  preside  at  its  meetings   but  shall 
have  no  vote.    There  shall  be  two  Vice-Chairmen,  one  elected 
by  and  from  the  employers'  representatives  on  the  Committee, 
and  one  by  and  from  the  Trade  Union  representatives.     In 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairmen  shall  preside 
in  turn. 

8.  The  Standing  Committee,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  such  secretaries  and  other 
officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

9.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
Standing  Orders  for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

10.  Finance. — The   expenses   of  the   Standing   Committee 
shall,  subject  to  sanction  by  the  Treasury,  be  borne  by  the 
Government. 

Reference  Clause:  If  any  question  arises  as  to  the  mean- 
ing or  intention  of  this  report,  it  should  be  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  the  National  Industrial  Council. 


Summary 

HE  views  of  the  Committee  on  the  questions  with  which 
they  have  been  able  to  deal  in  the  time  at  their  disposal, 

may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

Hours. 

(a)  The  establishment  by  legal  enactment  of  the  principle 
of  a  maximum  normal  working  week  of  48  hours,  subject  to — 

(b)  Provision  for  varying  the  normal  hours  in  proper  cases, 
with  adequate  safeguards. 

(c)  Hours  agreements  between  employers  and  trade  unions 
to  be  capable  of  application  to  the  trade  concerned. 

(d)  Systematic  overtime  to  be  discouraged. 
Wages. 

(a)  The  establishment   by   legal   enactment   of   minimum 
time-rates  of  wages,  to  be  of  universal  applicability. 

(b)  A  Commission  to  report  within  three  months  as  to  what 
the  minimum  rates  should  be. 

(c)  Extension  of  the  establishment  of  Trade  Boards  for 
less  organised  trades. 

(d)  Minimum    time-rates   agreements   between   employers 
and  Trade  Unions  to  be  capable  of  application  to  all  employers 
engaged  in  the  trade  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

(e)  Wages    (Temporary  Regulation)    Act,   1918,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  further  period  of  six  months  from  2ist  May,  1919. 

(/)  Trade  Conferences  to  be  held  to  consider  how  war 
advances  and  bonuses  should  be  dealt  with,  and,  in  particular, 
whether  they  should  be  added  to  the  time-rates  or  piece-work 
prices  or  should  be  treated  separately  as  advances  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  due  to  the  war. 

Recognition    of,   and   negotiations   between,    organizations   of 
employers  and  workpeople. 

(a)  Basis    of    negotiation    between    employers    and  work- 
people should  be  full  and  frank  acceptance  of  employers'  or- 
ganisations and   trade  unions  as  the  recognised  organisations 
to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  their  members. 

(b)  Members  should  accept  the  jurisdiction   of   their   re- 
spective organisations. 

(c)  Employers'  organisations  and  trade  unions  should  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  machinery,  or  the 
revision  of  existing  machinery,  for  the  avoidance  of  disputes, 
with  provision  for  a  representative  method  of  negotiation  in 
questions  in  which  the  same  class  of  employers  or  workpeople 
are  represented  by  more  than  one  organisation  respectively,  and 
for  the  protection  of  employers'  interests  where  members  of 
Trade  Unions  of  workpeople  are  engaged  in  positions  of  trust 
or  confidentiality,  provided  the  right  of  such  employees  to  join 
or  remain  members  of  any  Trade  Union  is  not  thereby  affected. 

Unemployment. 

1 i )  Prevention  of  Unemployment. 

(a)  Organised  short  time  has  considerable  value  in  periods 
of  depression.     The  joint  representative  bodies  in  each  trade 
afford  convenient  machinery   for  controlling  and   regulating 
short  time. 

(b)  Government  orders  should  be  regulated  with  a  view  to 
stabilising  employment. 

(c)  Government  housing  schemes  should  be  pressed  for- 
ward without  delay. 

(d}  Demand  for  labour  could  be  increased  by  State  de- 
velopment of  new  industries. 

(2)  Maintenance  of  Unemployed  Workpeople. 

(e)  Normal  provision  for  maintenance  during  unemploy- 
ment should  be  more  adequate  and  of  wider  application  and 
should  be  extended  to  underemployment. 

(/)  Unemployed  persons,  and  particularly  young  persons, 
should  have  free  opportunities  of  continuing  their  education. 

(g)  The  employment  of  married  women  and  widows  who 
have  young  children  should  be  subject  of  a  special  enquiry. 

(h)  The  age  at  which  a  child  should  enter  employment 
should  be  raised  beyond  the  present  limit. 
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(/)  Sickness  and  Infirmity  Benefits,  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
require  immediate  investigation  with  a  view  to  more  generous 
provisions  being  made. 

National  Industrial  Council. 

(a)  A  permanent  National  Industrial  Council  should  be  es- 
tablished to  consider  and  advise  the  Government  on  national 
industrial  questions. 

(b)  It  should  consist  of  400  members,  200  elected  by  em- 
ployers' organisations,  and  200  by  trade  unions. 

(c)  The  Minister  of  Labour  should  be  President  of  the 
Council. 

(d)  There  should  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Council 
numbering  50  members,  and  consisting  of  25  members  elected 
by  and  from  the  employers'   representatives,  and  25  by   and 
from  the  trade  union  representatives,  on  the  Council. 


THERE  has  been  apparent  throughout  the  proceedings  an 
earnest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  representatives,  both 
of  employers  and  employed,  to  approach  the  subjects  of  their 
discussion  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  outstanding  difficulties.  The 
Committee  confidently  believe  that  if  effect  is  given  to  the 
recommendations  now  made,  and  if  the  same  spirit  that  has 
characterised  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  actuates  the 


future  consideration  of  other  difficulties  that  exist  or  may  arise, 
much  will  have  been  done  to  promote  that  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  which  is  a  first  essential  to  the  effective  and  success- 
ful conduct  of  industry  in  the  interests  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed and  the  nation  generally. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desire  to  say  that  they  wel- 
come the  steps  now  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  Inter- 
national regulation  of  labour  conditions,  as  they  believe  that 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  labour  conditions  on  an  inter- 
national basis  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  industrial  prob- 
lems in  this  country. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Mr.  C.  "S.  Hurst,  Ministry  of  Labour,  Secretary  to  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hawkins,  Ministry  of  Labour.  ~\          Secretaries 

Mr.  Henry  Clay,  Ministry  of  Labour.  to 

Mr.  G.  T.  Reid,  Trade  Boards.  )      Sub-Committees. 


Mr.  J.  McKie  Bryce. 
Mr.  A.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pryce. 
Mr.  F.   D.   Lamb. 
Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 
Mr.  W.  Henderson, 
Mr.  F.  Bramley. 


Cole.  I 
rson.  V 
y-  J 


Secretaries  to 
Employers'  Representatives 

Secretaries  to 
Trade  Union  Representatives. 


THOMAS  MUNRO,  Chairman. 
ALLEN  M.  SMITH,  Chairman  of  Employers'  Representatives. 
ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  Chairman  of  Trade  Union  Representatives. 
C.  S.  HURST,  Secretary. 


Appendix:  Trade  Union  Memorandum 

On  the  Causes  of  and  Remedies  for  Labour  Unrest,  Presented  by  the  Trade  Union 

Representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  Appointed  at  the  National 

Industrial  Conference,  Held  at  the  Central  Hall, 

London,  on  February  27th,  1919 


I. — The  Causes  of  Unrest 

NO  one  can  doubt  the  existence  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  present  time  of  the  most  widespread  and 
deep-seated  unrest  that  has  ever  been  known  in  this 
country.  The  causes  of  this  unrest  do  not  admit 
of  any  simple  and  comprehensive  explanation.  They  are  var- 
ious and  diverse  and  different  causes  take  the  first  place  in 
different  districts  and  among  different  groups  of  workers. 
The  main  outlines  are,  however,  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit 
of  certain  broad  and  general  conclusions,  and  this  memoran- 
dum is  an  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the  most  important 
clauses  so  far  as  they  relate  to  economic  conditions.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  deal  with  causes  of  a  political  character, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these  completely  from 
economic  causes.  Thus,  the  representation  of  Labour  in  Par- 
liament not  only  has  a  political  aspect,  but  also  provides,  under 
favourable  conditions,  the  best  possible  safeguard  for  a  con- 
stitutional ventilation  of  economic  grievances,  and  under- 
representation  of  Labour  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
must  therefore  be  classed,  to  this  extent,  among  the  economic 
factors,  as  well  as  among  the  political  factors,  in  unrest.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  war  the  workers  have 
been  led  to  expect  that  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  would  be 
followed  by  a  profound  revolution  in  the  economic  structure  of 
society.  Not  only  social  theorists,  but  also  the  most  prominent 
spokesmen  of  the  Government,  and  not  a  few  employers,  have 
constantly  told  the  workers  that  we  should  never  revert  to  the 
old  conditions  of  industry  and  that  an  altogether  higher 
standard  of  life  and  an  altogether  superior  status  for  the 
worker  in  industry  would  be  secured  as  soon  as  the  immediate 


burden  of  hostilities  was  removed.  The  Prime  Minister  him- 
self has  urged  an  official  deputation  from  the  Labour  Party 
to  be  audacious,  and  the  promises  of  drastic  industrial  change 
made  by  the  Government  are  too  numerous  to  chronicle.  The 
Prime  Minister's  own  words  to  the  Labour  Party  Deputa- 
tion are  worth  quoting.  He  said : — 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  audacity  of  these  proposals.  I 
believe  the  settlement  aft»r  the  war  will  succeed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  audacity.  .  .  .  Therefore,  what  I  should  be 
looking  forward  to,  I  am  certain,  if  I  could  have  presumed 
to  have  been  the  adviser  of  the  working  classes,  would  be 
this:  I  should  say  to  them  audacity  is  the  thing  for  you. 
Think  out  new  ways;  think  out  new  methods;  think  out  even 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  old  problems.  Don't  always  be 
thinking  of  getting  back  to  where  you  were  before  the  war; 
get  a  really  new  world. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  now  adopted  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  industrial  reconstruction,  these  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  must  be  regarded  as  a  material  cause  of  Labour 
unrest. 

1. — Lack   of  Policy 

AT  THE  present  moment  the  workers  find  themselves  face  to 
face  with  disappointment.  There  is  also  no  sign  that  any 
comprehensive  policy  has  been  prepared,  or  even  contemplated, 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  Employers,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  any  drastic  change  in  industry.  Everywhere 
the  workers  find  either  the  determination  to  revert  as  soon  as 
possible  to  pre-war  conditions  in  the  operation  of  commerce 
and  manufacture,  or,  where  the  question  or  reverting  to  pre- 
war conditions  does  not  arise  or  concerns  primarily  Labour ; 
they  find  that  a  few,  if  any,  preparations  have  been  made 
for  the  introduction  of  real  changes.  The  lack  of  any  com- 
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prehensive  industrial  or  economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  or  the  employers  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  present  Labour  unrest. 

2. — The  Control  of  Industry 

WITH  increasing  vehemence  Labour  is  challenging  the  whole 
structure  of  capitalist  industry  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  no 
longer  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  system  under  which  industry 
is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  It  demands  a  system 
of  industrial  control  which  shall  be  truly  democratic  in 
character.  This  is  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  demand  for 
public  ownership  of  vital  industries  and  services  and  public 
control  of  services  not  nationalised  which  threaten  the  public 
with  the  danger  of  monopoly  or  exploitation.  It  is  also 
seen  in  the  increasing  demand  of  the  workers  in  all  industries 
for  a  real  share  in  industrial  control,  a  demand  which  the 
Whitley  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  adopted,  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  satisfy.  This  demand  is  more  articulate  in 
some  industries  than  others.  It  is  seen  clearly  in  the  national 
programmes  of  the  railwaymen  and  of  the  miners;  and  it  is 
less  clearly  formulated  by  the  workers  in  many  other  in- 
dustries. The  workers  are  no  longer  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  a  system  in  which  their  labour  is  bought  and  sold  as  a 
commodity  in  the  Labour  market.  They  are  beginning  to 
assert  that  they  have  a  human  right  to  an  equal  and  demo- 
cratic partnership  in  industry;  that  they  must  be  treated 
in  future  not  as  "hands"  or  part  of  the  factory  equipment, 
but  as  human  beings  with  a  right  to  use  their  abilities  by 
hand  and  brain  in  the  service  not  of  the  few  but  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  extent  to  which  workers  are  challenging  the  whole 
system  of  industrial  organisation  is  very  much  greater  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  unrest  proceeds  not  only  from  more  im- 
mediate and  special  grievances  but  also,  to  an  increasing  ex-  . 
tent,  from  a  desire  to  substitute  a  democratic  system  of  public 
ownership  and  production  for  use  with  an  increasing  element 
of  control  by  the  organised  workers  themselves  for  the  exist- 
ing capitalist  organisation  of  industry. 

3. — High   Prices 

AMONG  the  more  immediate  and  special  causes  of  industrial 
unrest  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  commodities  of  common 
consumption  take  a  prominent  place.  High  prices  in  them- 
selves cause  industrial  unrest  since  the  attempt  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  to  readjust  wages  to  a  higher  cost  of  living 
until  the  workers  themselves  strongly  press  their  demands. 
The  fact  that  the  onus  of  securing  concessions  which  are 
necessary  even  to  maintain  Labour  in  its  present  position  is 
always  thrown  upon  the  workers,  and  that  strong  resistance 
is  practically  always  offered  by  the  employers  to  such  re- 
adjustments is  a  standing  provocation  to  unrest,  and  has 
been  a  very  material  factor  during  the  time  of  increasing 
prices  through  which  we  have  been  passing.  Moreover,  the 
workers  are  convinced  that  the  high  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed have  not  been  unavoidable  or  purely  due  to  natural 
causes.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  period  the 
Labour  Movement  has  pressed  upon  the  Government  the 
adoption  of  measures  designed  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
living,  and  although  control  over  private  industry  has  been 
gradually  extended,  it  has,  in  most  cases,  not  been  suf- 
ficiently thorough  or  has  been  instituted  far  too  late  to  check 
materially  the  rising  prices,  and  certainly  too  late  to  prevent 
the  amassing  of  huge  fortunes  at  the  public  expense.  The 
system  of  control  which  has  operated  during  the  war  has 
meant,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  fixing  of  prices  at  a 
level  which  will  give  what  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  to  the  least  efficient  concern,  and  this  has  meant, 
in  case  after  case,  the  fixing  of  prices  which  leave  an  en- 
tirely unnecessary  balance  of  profit  to  the  more  fortunately 
situated  or  more  efficient  establishments.  In  these  circum- 
stances, unrest  arises,  and  the  workers  are  strongly  convinced 
that  the  only  way  of  keeping  down  prices  is  by  taking  pro- 
duction and  distribution  into  the  hands  of  the  public  itself 
so  that  the  price  can  be  fixed  at  such  a  level  as  to  be  fair  in 


the  aggregate  and  so  that  gains  and  losses  can  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  supply  of  each  product.  The  fact  then  that 
control  by  the  State  has  usually  been  instituted  too  late,  and 
the  further  fact  that,  even  when  it  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  prices  because  the 
motive  of  private  profit  has  still  been  preserved,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  potent  factor  in  aggravating  unrest  and 
confirming  working  class  suspicions  of  widespread  profiteering. 

4. — Profiteering 

THE  universal  opinion  among  the  working  classes  that  prof- 
iteering has  taken  place  during  the  war  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  must  also  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  unrest.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  produce  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  profiteering,  but 
an  indication  is  given  in  the  enclosure  of  the  type  of  fact 
reported  in  the  newspapers  which  has  been  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  convincing  the  public  that  widespread  profiteering 
is  prevalent.  (See  enclosures  appended.)  Indications  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  large  fortunes  have  been  amassed  as 
a  result  of  the  war  by  many  sections  among  the  employing  and 
financial  classes.  The  following  indications  are  those  which 
have  principally  led  to  the  impression  that  extensive  profiteer- 
ing has  been  prevalent: — 

a.  The  report  in  the  newspapers  of  dividends,  distribution 
of  bonus  shares,  distribution   of  dividends  higher  than   pre- 
war dividends  after  payment  of  excess  profits  duty,  and  other 
reports  showing  that  the  prosperity  of  well-known   firms  is 
greater  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

b.  The  impression  that  large  profits  beyond  those  actually 
declared  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  bonus  shares  have  been 
accumulated  by  one  or  another  of  the  following  methods: — 

The  placing  of  exceptionally  large  sums  to  the  reserve 
beyond  the  increase  in  depreciation  necessitated  by  war  con- 
ditions. 

The  equipment,  by  grant  or  Out  of  excess  profits  at  the 
public  expense,  of  new  factories,  etc.,  or  the  re-equipment 
of  old  ones,  which  will  be  in  a  position  to  earn  high  profits 
after  the  war. 

c.  The  impression  that  the  excess  profits  tax  has  operated 
not  so  as  to  reduce  the  total   amount  of  profit  obtained  by 
the  large  concerns  which  have  been   in  a  position  to  secure 
almost  what  prices  they  chose  to  ask  for  their  commodities, 
but   to   increase   prices   and    thereby   maintain   profits  at    the 
same  height  as  they  would  have  reached   if  there  had  been 
no  excess  profits  taxation. 

d.  The  constant  references  in  Government  reports  and  in 
the    newspapers,    giving    accounts    of    the    progress    of   com- 
binations among  firms  which  have  led  to  the  impression  that 
"vested  interests"  are  becoming  more  powerful  in  the  com- 
munity than  ever,   and   that  there  is  a  serious  danger  of   a 
great    extension    of    private    monopolies    prejudicial    to    the 
public,  and  that  the  Government  is  steadily  fostering  com- 
bination  among  capitalists  without   adequate   safeguards   for 
the  public  interest. 

e.  The    fact    that    huge    combinations    of    capitalists    have 
been    formed    during   the    war    for   the    express    purpose    of 
influencing  the  Government,   and   the  impression  that  these 
combinations    are    listened    to    with    far    more    attention    by 
Government  Departments  than  the  representations  made  by 
Labour. 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  causes  which  have  led 
the  workers  to  believe  that  widespread  profiteering  exists, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  matter  further  with- 
out entering  into  considerable  detail.  It  need  only  be  said 
that  profiteering  in  articles  of  working-class  consumption, 
such  as  food,  naturally  produces  a  more  immediate  and 
profound  impression  in  working  class  circles  than  profiteering 
which,  although  it  may  be  even  more  extensive,  is  not  equally 
apparent  to  the  ordinary  man  or  woman.  The  work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  and  of  the  Consumers'  Council  has  done 
something  to  diminish  the  suspicion  among  the  workers  of 
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food  profiteering,  but  this  suspicion  is  rapidly  reviving  as  a 
beginning  is  made  of  the  removal  of  food  control. 

5. — Government  Policy  in  Relation  to  Industry 
THE  actions  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  industry  since 
the  general  election  have  deepened  the  working  class  im- 
pression that  profiteering  is  prevalent.  The  sale  of  national 
ships,  shipyards,  and  factories  is  strongly  resented  by  Labour, 
especially  as  this  has  taken  place  at  a  moment  when  the  ships 
might  have  been  made  of  the  greatest  use,  in  national  hands, 
both  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  world  and  in  pre- 
venting the  creation  of  powerful  shipping  monopolies.  The 
shipyards  might  have  been  used  to  increase  and  develop  a 
national  mercantile  marine,  and  the  factories,  as  well  as 
the  shipyards,  might  have  been  turned  to  the  task  of  useful 
peace-time  production,  and  might  have  been  made  a  power- 
ful factor  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  both  during 
the  period  of  dislocation  and  permanently.  The  words  used 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  at  the  Industrial  Conference  on 
February  27th  have  intensified  Labour's  misgivings.  Sir 
Robert  Home  said: — 

"The  consideration  which  ultimately  weighed  with  the 
Government  was  that  the  only  chance  of  expediting  matters 
at  the  present  time  was  to  restore  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise. .  .  If  the  Government  was  regarded  as  a  competitor 
in  the  industries  which  private  enterprise  was  at  present 
running  they  would  never  get  proper  work  started  again  at 
all." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  view  of  Labour,  which  holds 
strongly  that  the  development  of  national  resources  under 
public  ownership  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  industry  at  the 
present  time.  The  eagerness  of  the  Government  to  sell  the 
national  property  and  its  expressed  determination  to  compete 
in  no  way  with  private  interests  in  the  task  of  production, 
even  on  such  commodities  as  telephones  which  are  required 
by  the  Government  itself  in  large  numbers,  and  the  hasty 
abandoning  of  national  control  over  industry,  without  any 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  future  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, have  led  the  workers  to  the  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment's first  concern  is  the  restriction  of  public  ownership 
and  the  restoration,  at  all  costs,  of  the  system  of  production 
for  private  profit.  Moreover,  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  any  decision  on  the  question  of  mine  and 
railway  nationalisation,  despite  definite  promises  made  during 
the  general  election  and  although  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion is  obviously  vital  to  the  problem  of  industrial  recon- 
struction as  a  whole,  seems  to  show  that  no  constructive  in- 
dustrial policy  can  be  expected.  Thus,  disillusionment  and 
fear  of  exploitation  in  the  future  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
has  made  the  workers  think  that  their  only  remedy  lies  in 
taking  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

6. — Unemployment 

THE  prevention  of  unemployment  and  provision  against  un- 
employment should  have  been  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
Government  as  soon  as  the  question  of  industrial  reorganisa- 
tion began  to  be  considered.  The  workers  fully  understood 
that  steps  were  being  taken  to  bring  into  immediate  operation 
upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  a  permanent  scheme  both  for 
the  prevention  of  unemployment  wherever  possible  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed  where  this  could  not  be 
done.  They  now  find  that  no  permanent  provision  has  been 
made,  and  that  the  Government  actually  proposes  to  with- 
draw the  temporary  provision  for  the  unemployed  before 
instituting  any  permanent  system  of  prevention  and  main- 
tenance. The  reduction  of  the  unemployment  donation  be- 
fore a  comprehensive  and  permanent  scheme  of  prevention  and 
provision  has  been  brought  into  operation,  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  extending  and  increasing  unrest.  Moreover,  the 
administration  of  the  unemployment  donation  has  given  con- 
siderable cause  for  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  the  case  of 
women,  who  are  being  compelled  in  case  after  case  to  take 


jobs  in  sweated  industries  practically  at  pre-war  rates  of 
wages. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  prior  to  the  war  kept  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
majority  of  the  wage  earners  at  a  low  level  constituted  a 
primary  cause  of  unemployment.  During  the  Labour  unrest 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February,  1912,  the  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  the 
department  had  particulars  of  wages  paid  to  7,300,000  work- 
people, and  further  informed  the  House  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  wage  earners  for  whom  they  had  particulars  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  305.  per  week.  From  the  Land  Enquiry 
Committee  Report,  published  in  1913,  we  learn  that  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  adult  agricultural  labourers  re- 
ceived less  than  i8s.  per  week,  a  substantial  percentage  being 
in  receipt  of  less  than  155.  per  week. 

In  1911  the  Government  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  a  dispute  affecting  railway  em- 
ployees. The  Union  representatives  submitted  a  statement 
showing  the  rates  of  wages » for  railway  war  workers  in 
1906  as  folows: — 

No.  receiving  £\  per  week  Per   Cent,   of  total   number 

or  less.  employed. 

England   and  Wales. .  .  .   81,300          36.7 

Scotland 12,960          45.2 

Ireland   6,650          74.5 

Showing  over  100,000  workers  employed  in  an  industry  not 
affected  by  foreign  competition  not  exceeding  £i  per  week. 
•  Sir  G.  S.  Barnes,  Second  Secretary,  Board  of  Trade,  giving 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1913,  supplied  the  following  particulars  of  wages 
paid  to  women  workers: 

In  the  Sugar  Confectionery  trades  40.5  per  cent,  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  I  OS.  per  week,  with  an  average  wage  of 
us.  gd.  Food  preserving  44.4,  with  an  average  of  los.  nd. 
The  women  employed  in  the  hollow-ware  trade  to  the  number 
of  700  have  been  on  strike  to  obtain  a  minimum  wage  of  IDS. 
for  a  week  of  54  hours. 

In  the  calendering  and  machine  ironing  trade,  of  the  women 
over  1 8  years  of  age  working  full  time  32  per  cent,  earned 
under  ios.,  and  the  average  was  us.  4d.  for  a  6o-hour's  week. 

The  above  particulars  of  wages  covering  Railway 
Workers,  Agricultural  Labourers,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  women  workers  indicate  that  a  very  large  body  of  wage 
earners  have  received  a  rate  of  wages  limiting  their  power  of 
consumption  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  limit  the  ef- 
fective demand  for  all  the  essentials  of  life,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence unemployment  has  been  created  by  under-consump- 
tion. 

7. — Wages  and  Earnings 

THE  termination  of  hostilities  caused  a  sudden  reduction  in 
the  earnings,  though  not  in  the  wage  rates,  of  huge  classes 
of  workers,  without  any  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living.  This  has,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  intensified  the 
unrest,  but  wage  grievances  are  not,  at  the  present  time, 
responsible  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  wages  problem  in  connection 
with  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  position  is  already 
causing  serious  unrest. 

i.  Most  classes  of  workers  have  put  forward  demands  for 
wage  increases  and  the  incorporation  in  wages  of  war  ad- 
vances, with  a  view  not  merely  to  maintaining  their  pre- 
war position  in  relation  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but 
to  improving  their  economic  position.  Failure  to  satisfy  the 
universal  demand  of  the  workers  for  a  higher  standard  of  life 
will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  widespread  unrest.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  highly  organised,  but  also  to  the  less 
organised  groups  of  workers.  It  is  the  universal  opinion 
among  the  workers  that  every  worker,  no  matter  what  the 
trade  or  occupation  with  which  he  or  she  is  connected,  is 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  life,  and  that 
the  existing  slow  and  cumbrous  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  by  the  gradual  and  piece-meal  extension  of  the  Trade 
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Boards  Act,  in  face  of  persistent  obstruction  and  opposition, 
are  entirely  inadequate. 

2.  The  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act  is  due  to 
expire  in  May.  Unless  steps  *are  taken  to  renew  it  until 
permanent  provision  has  been  made  for  dealing  with  wage 
rates  in  the  future,  unrest  will  be  gravely  increased. 

8. — Hours  of  Labour 

PROBABLY  the  most  important  immediate  cause  of  unrest  is 
the  question  of  hours  of  labour.  Hours  have  been  singularly 
little  changed  for  a  very  long  time  past,  and  before  the  war 
demands  were  being  made  in  many  industries  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.  The  workers  are  now  urgently  demand- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  leisure,  to  be  achieved  by  a  re- 
duction in  working  hours  and  the  abolition  of  systematic 
overtime.  If  matters  are  allowed  to  drift,  these  demands 
will  lead  to  serious  unrest  and  possibly  dislocation  in  prac- 
tically every  industry  in  the  country.  There  is  a  strong 
opinion  among  the  workers  that  the  hours  problem  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of 
some  maximum  limit  applicable  to  all  workers.  Otherwise 
hours  of  labour  will  take  a  prominent  place  in  encouraging 
unrest  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

9. — Housing 

SIDE  by  side  with  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
leisure  comes  the  demand  for  more  and  better  housing  ac- 
commodation. Overcrowding  has  been  an  especially  serious 
factor  in  the  creation  of  unrest  in  many  centres  during  the 
war  period,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  this  point  in  the  re- 
ports on  Industrial  Unrest  prepared  for  the  Government  two 
years  ago.  .  .  .  The  rapidly  growing  shortage  of  houses  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  failure  to  build  new  houses,  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  undermine  working  class  confidence,  and  must 
now  rank  among  the  principal  factors  of  unrest. 
10. — Recognition  of  Trade  Unions 

MORE  than  one  dispute  recently  has  centred  around  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  trade  unionism.  Among  Govern- 
ment employees  the  Police  Union  has  been  refused  recogni- 
tion, and  serious  unrest  has  thereby  been  caused.  The  Rail- 
way Clerks'  Association  only  secured  partial  recognition  from 
the  Government  by  the  threat  of  an  immediate  strike,  and 
even  now  serious  trouble  is  being  caused  by  the  attempts  of 
the  Railway  Executive  Committee  and  the  companies  to 
whittle  down  this  recognition.  There  has  been  serious  delay 
in  applying  the  Whitley  Committee's  Report  to  any  section 
of  Government  employees,  and  even  now  it  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Civil  Service,  with  the  result  that  this  class  of 
workers  is  in  a  grave  state  of  unrest.  Among  employees  of 
private  firms  recognition  is  still  by  no  means  completely  or 
fully  established — a  point  which  has  been  specially  brought  to 
our  notice  by  one  Association,  that  of  the  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilding  Draughtsmen,  which,  although  it  includes  prac- 
tically all  the  draughtsmen  eligible  for  membership,  is  still 
refused  recognition.  Recognition  is  still  especially  defective  in 
the  workshops,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  failure  to  provide  for 
full  recognition  of  Trade  Union  Organisation  in  and  out  of 
the  workshops  is  respronsible  for  a  good  deal  of  unrest. 

Hi — Lack  of  Representative  Machinery 
ONE  reason  why  the  existing  unrest  in  industry  lacks  co- 
ordination and  is  difficult  to  express  in  concrete  terms  is  that 
there  exists  no  adequate  machinery  capable  of  giving  constant 
expression  to  the  co-ordinated  demands  of  the  whole  of  the 
workers.  Numerous  Committees  and  Conferences  have  been 
set  up  and  summoned  by  the  Government  for  various  indus- 
trial and  economic  purposes.  These  have  mostly  been  un- 
satisfactory and  often  of  an  unrepresentative  character. 
There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  an  elective  body  fully  repre- 
sentative of  Labour  to  advise  the  Government  on  economic 
and  industrial  policy  in  general.  The  absence  of  such  a  body 
is  certainly  one  of  the  causes  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
present  industrial  unrest  and  for  its  taking  in  some  cases  an 
indefinite  and  incoherent  form.  Until  some  such  really  repre- 


sentative body  is  brought  into  existence  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
unrest  will  continue  to  possess  a  disorganised  and  largely  unco- 
ordinated character. 

12. — The  Attitude  of  the  Government  and  the  Employers 
IT  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  question  of  Labour  unrest 
without  drawing  attention  to  one  important  factor,  both  as 
causing  of  unrest  and  as  making  it  take  unconstitutional 
directions.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  it  has  been  much 
more  difficult  to  get  prompt  attention  to  industrial  grievances 
during  the  war  period  in  those  cases  in  which  the  workers, 
from  patriotic  motives,  have  remained  at  work  and  endeavoured 
to  act  by  constitutional  methods  than  where  they  have  come 
out  on  strike  or  threatened  immediate  and  drastic  action. 
This  suicidal  policy  of  delaying  remedial  action  for  grievances 
until  the  workers  have  decided  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  preventable  unrest, 
and  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  both  employers  and  the 
Government  would  be  wise  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  in 
future  grievances,  as  soon  as  they  arise  and  before  they  reach 
the  point  of  danger,  should  be  promptly  considered  and  dealt 
with  on  sympathetic  lines. 

II. — Remedies  for  Unrest 

TO   the   foregoing  statement   we   append   certain    general 
suggestions  as  to  remedies.     We  shall  follow,  as  far  as 
possible,    in    our    discussion    of    remedies    the    order    of    the 
paragraphs  setting  out  the  causes  of  unrest. 

1. — Control  of  Industry 

(a)  A  substantial  beginning  must  be  made  of  instituting 
public  ownership  of  the  vital  industries  and  services  in  this 
country.     Mines  and  the  supply  of  coal,  railways,  docks,  and 
other  means  of  transportation,  the  supply  of  electric  power, 
and    shipping,    at    least    so    far    as    ocean-going    services    are 
concerned,  should   be   at  once  nationalised. 

(b)  Private  profit  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
manufacture  of  armaments,  and  the  amount  of  nationalisation 
necessary  to  secure  this  should   be   introduced   into  the   en- 
gineering, shipbuilding,  and  kindred  industries. 

(c)  There  should  be  a  great  extension  of  municipal  owner- 
ship,  and  the  ownership  by  other  local   authorities  and  co- 
operative control  of  those  services  which  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  supplying  of  local  needs. 

(d)  Key  industries  and  services  should  at  once  be  publicly 
owned. 

(e)  This  extension  of  public  ownership  over  vital  indus- 
tries should  be  accompanied  by  the  granting  to   the  organ- 
ised workers  of  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  control  over 
the  conditions  and  the  management  of  the  various  industries. 

2. — State  Control  and  Prices 

(a)  Where  an  industry  producing  articles  of  common  con- 
sumption  or  materials  necessary   to   industries  producing  ar- 
ticles  of   common   consumption   cannot   be    at   once    publicly 
owned,  State  control  over  such  industries  should  be  retained. 

(b)  State  control  has  been  shown  to  provide  some  check 
upon  profiteering  and  high  prices,  and  this  is  a  reason  why 
it  should  be  maintained  until   industries  pass  into  the  stage 
at  which  they  can  be  conveniently  nationalised. 

(c)  Many   groups  of  capitalists  at  the   present   time   are 
loudly  claiming    State   assistance   in   re-establishing   their    in- 
dustries upon  a  profit-making  basis.    There  must  be  no  State 
assistance  without  strict  State  control. 

3 . — Profiteering 

(a)  A  determined  attempt  should  be  made  in  each  industry 
by  public  inquiry  through  Royal  Commissions  to  elicit  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  war  profiteering. 

(b)  Organised  Labour  in  each  industry  or  service  should 
have  the  right  of  nominating  half  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  other  half  being  appointed  by  the  Government 
to    represent    interests   similar    to    those    represented    by   the 
Government  nominees  on  the  Coal  Commission.     The  Gov- 
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eminent  should  also,  in  each  case,  appoint  a  Chairman.  This 
principle  should  be  adopted  not  only  in  constituting  these 
Commissions,  but  also  in  the  other  Committees  and  Com- 
missions proposed  in  this  memorandum. 

(c)  Such  an  inquiry  should  include  not  only  firms  directly 
engaged  in  industrial  production,  but  also  subsidiary  and  trad- 
ing concerns,   and  that  a  comprehensive   attempt   should   be 
made  to  discover  the  extent  and  effect  of  combination  between 
firms,  and   to  lay  bare  any  tendencies  towards  monopolistic 
combination  which  are  at  present  developing  in   British   In- 
dustry. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  enormous  burden  of  debt  which  has 
been  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  financing  the  war  by  loan  rather  than  by  direct 
taxation,    steps   should   at   once   be   taken   to   remove   a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  burden  by  a  graduated  levy  on  capital 
from  which  property  up  to  ,£1,000  would  be  exempt. 

4. — Government  Policy  in  Relation  to  Industry 

THE  policy  of  selling  national  factories,  ships  and  shipyards 
should  be  immediately  reversed,  and  both  the  ships  and  the 
shipyards  and  factories  should  be  resumed  by  the  State  and 
operated  as  national  concerns  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community. 

5. — Unemployment,  Security  and  Maintenance 

(a)  We   are   of   the   opinion   that    a  general    increase   in 
wages   by   improving   the   purchasing  power   of  the   workers 
would  have  a  general  and  permanent  effect  in  the  direction 
of  limiting  continuous  unemployment,  by  bringing  consump- 
tion up  to  something  more  like  equilibrium  with  production. 

(b)  A  special  commission  should  be  appointed  immediately 
to  investigate  and  report  within  a  specified  limit  of  time  upon 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
the    attention    of   this   Commission   should    be    especially    di- 
rected  to   the   problem  of   under-consumption   as   a  cause   of 
unemployment,    and    the    possibility    of    instituting    a    State 
bonus. 

(c)  Pending  the  report  of  this   Commission  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  address  itself  to  the  task  of  preventing 
unemployment  by  all  means  within  its  power. 

(d)  We  strongly  urge  the  immediate  creation  of  a  central 
authority  to  deal  with  the  allocation  of  all  Government  con- 
tracts in  such  a  way  as  to  steady  the  volume  of  employment 
and  to  co-ordinate  orders  given  by  local  authorities.     This 
central  authority  should  co-operate  closely  with  the  National 
Industrial  Council. 

(e)  A  complete  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment provision  extending  to  all  workers  on  a  non-contribu- 
tory basis  should  be  instituted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  this  scheme  should  provide  for  adequate  maintenance  of 
those  workers  who  are  unemployed,  and  for  the  making  up 
of  maintenance  pay  to  those  workers  who  are  under-employed. 
All  unemployed  workpeople  under  such  a  scheme  would  be 
entitled   to   a    flat   rate   of   benefit.      It   would,   however,   be 
desirable  that  there  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  flat  rate,  a 
supplementary   allowance   for  dependent  children. 

(/)  This  scheme  should  be  administered  directly  through 
the  trade  unions,  the  Government  maintenance  pay  for  the 
unemployed  being  handed  over  in  the  form  of  a  subvention 
to  the  various  trade  unions  to  administer  on  behalf  of  their 
own  members.  Where  in  any  case  direct  administration 
through  a  trade  union  is  not  arranged,  maintenance  pay 
should  be  administered  through  the  Employment  Exchanges, 
but  if  such  a  system  of  administration  is  to  carry  any  con- 
fidence the  present  organisation  of  the  Employment  Ex- 
changes must  be  drastically  remodelled,  and  the  Exchanges 
must  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Joint  Committees 
equally  representative  of  the  employers  and  trade  unions. 

(g)  In  addition  to  the  provision  made  under  such  non- 
contributory  National  scheme  the  State  should  assist  Trade 
Unions  to  provide  an  additional  benefit  out  of  their  own 
funds  by  giving  a  subsidy  from  the  State  funds  equivalent  to 


50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  Union  on  un- 
employment allowances. 

(h)  Until  this  permanent  provision  is  brought  fully  into 
operation  it  will  be  essential  to  continue,  at  least  on  the 
original  scale,  the  temporary  system  of  unemployment  dona- 
tion instituted  on  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

(/')  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  provision  for  a 
greater  degree  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  The 
worker  who  is  threatened  with  arbitrary  dismissal  should,  in 
all  cases,  have  a  prior  right  of  appeal  to  his  fellow' workers, 
and  wherever  dismissal  takes  place  on  grounds  other  than 
those  of  demonstrated  misconduct,  the  worker  who  is  dis- 
missed should  be  entitled  to  a  payment  proportionate  to  his 
period  of  service  with  the  firm. 

(;')   Special  provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  widows  with  dependent  children,  and  for  the  endowment 
of  mothers,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  forced  into 
industry  against  the  interest  of  society. 
6. — Wages 

(a)  A  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  whole  working 
community  is  not  only  desirable  but  immediately  possible. 

(b)  Every  worker  should  be  entitled  by  law  to  a  reason- 
able minimum  wage. 

(c)  Until  full  provisions  securing  this  to  all  workers  have 
been  brought  into  actual  and  complete  operation,   the  tem- 
porary system  of  regulating  wages  under  the  Wages   (Tem- 
porary Regulation)  Act  should  continue. 

(d)  The  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  should 
be  universally  applied  both  on  grounds  of  selfishness  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  degrading  of  conditions  in  any 
occupation  through  the  introduction  of  female  labour. 

7. — Hours  of  Labour 

(a)  A  universal  reduction  of  hours  to  a  maximum  of  eight 
in   any  one  day,   and  44  in  any  one  week,   is  immediately 
necessary,  subject  only  to  such  modifications  in  particular  in- 
dustries or  occupations  as  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  the  service.     All  such 
modifications  should  be  allowed  only  on  condition  that  the 
terms  secured  to  the  workers  in  the  industries  so  exempted 
from   the  strict  operation  of  an   Eight-Hour  Act  should  be 
not  less  favourable  on  the  whole  than  the  terms  accorded  to 
workers  under  the  Act. 

(b)  Power  should  at  once  be  taken  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  worked  below  eight  by  a  simple  procedure  such  as 
that  of  provisional  order  as  soon  as  industry  has  been  given 
time  to  readjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions. 

(c)  The  eight  hours  which  should  be  made  a  legal  maxi- 
mum for  all  workers  should  not  prevent  the  workers  in  any 
trade  or  industry  either   from   maintaining  any  better   con- 
ditions which   they  have  already  secured,   or  from  securing 
better  conditions  in  the  future. 

(d)  Power  should  be  taken  in  any  Act  regulating  hours 
where  a  collective  agreement  has   been  arrived   at  between 
representative   organisations   securing   a  lower   maximum    of 
hours  for  a  particular  trade  or  occupation,  to  make  this  lower 
maximum  compulsory   for  the  whole  trade,   including  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  unorganized  or  unfederated. 

(e)  Any  measure   regulating  the  hours  of   labour  should 
also  include  provisions  for  the  prohibition  of  all  systematic 
overtime,   and   for  the  payment   of  all  overtime  worked    at 
special  rates. 

(/)  Special  rates  of  pay  should  apply  also  to  night  work, 
Sunday,  and  holiday  work,  and  night  work  should  be  abolished 
absolutely  for  women  and  children  and,  wherever  possible,  for 
all  workers. 

(ff)  Steps  should  immediately  be  taken  for  the  interna- 
tional regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  for  the  inclusion 
of  a  universal  maximum  in  the  terms  of  the  International 
Charter  of  Labour. 

(h)  The  fact  that  a  trade  has  not  reached  a  high  state 
of  organisation  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  long 
hours  or  bad  conditions  of  employment. 
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8. — Housing 

(a)  The  housing  of   the   people  must   be   regarded   as   a 
national    responsibility,   and   the   national    resources   must   be 
utilised  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  to  secure  the  immediate 
provision  of  enough   houses   to   ensure   a  great   general   im- 
provement in  housing  conditions  for  the  whole  people. 

(b)  If   local    authorities    fail,    under    the    conditions    now 
offered  by  the  State,  to  provide  houses,  the  State  must  itself  at 
once  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  houses  which 
are  necessary,  or  of  compelling  the  local  authorities  to  do  so. 

(c)  Far  more  regard  must  be  given  than  in  the  past  both 
to  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  health  and  to  convenience  and  comfort    of  the  working 
class  household  and  especially  of  the  housewife. 

(d)  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  fullest  participation 
of  working  class  representatives,   including  women,   directly 
chosen  by  the  workers,  in  seeing  that  this  scheme  is  carried 
properly  and  completely  into  effect. 

9. — Recognition  of  Trade  Unions 

ALL  trade  unions  and  federations  and  associations  of  trade 
unions  recognised  by  the  Labour  Movement  itself  must  re- 
ceive full  recognition  both  from  the  employers  and  from  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities. 

10. — Creation  of  Representative  Machinery 

SOME  national  machinery  fully  representative  of  the  employers 
and  of  Labour  to  advise  the  Government  in  relation  to  all 
issues  affecting  industry  generally  should  be  brought  into  being 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  body  should  possess 
the  full  confidence  of  Labour,  and  should  have  the  most 
democratic  constitution  that  can  possibly  be  secured.  With- 
out interfering  where  adequate  machinery  already  exists, 
such  an  industrial  council  would  form  a  useful  medium  for 
negotiation  on  questions  affecting  mutual  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  general,  and  on  all  questions  of  gen- 
eral industrial  and  economic  policy. 

11. — The  Attitude  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Em- 
ployers 

(a)  A  drastic  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
Departments  which  deal  with  Labour  is  essential. 

(b)  It  should  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  any  Government 
Department    employing    Labour    or   entering   into    contracts 
which  involve  the  employment  of  Labour,  to  ensure  for  all 
workers   in   its   direct   or   indirect   employment   an   adequate 
standard  of  life,  and  the  best  possible  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  Any   claim    or   demand   put    forward    by   a   body   of 
workers  should  be  immediately  attended  to,  whether  or  not 
a  strike  has  taken  place  and  whether  or  not  notice  of  strike 
has  been  given,  without  waiting  for  the  organised  workers  to 
demonstrate  their  determination  to  take  action.     The  Gov- 
ernment should  aim  at  being  beforehand  with  unrest  by  re- 
moving all  legitimate  grievances  as  soon  as  they  arise. 

(d)  The  indefensible  delay  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in 
setting  up  Trade  Boards  must  come  to  an  end,  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  must  be  put  into  operation 
at  once  for  all  the  less  organised  trades  and  occupations. 

(e~)  The  employer,  if  he  desires  to  prevent  Labour  unrest 
should  regard  it  as  part  of  his  responsibility  to  secure  to  all 
the  workers  whom  he  employs  the  best  possible  conditions  of 
life  and  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  all  grievances. 

(/)  The  habitual  use  now  made  by  employers  of  machinery 
of  conciliation  and  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the 
settlement  of  industrial  demands  must  be  discontinued. 

(y)  It  is  essential  that  all  machinery  of  negotiation  should 
be  capable  of  rapid  operation,  and  that  it  should  in  no  case  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  a  decision,  and  that  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  it  will  not  be  so  used  all  awards  and 
agreements  should  be  made  retrospective  to  the  date  of  the 
original  claim. 


Conclusions 

'"IP  HE  fundamental  causes  of  Labor  unrest  are  to  be  found 
•*•  rather  in  the  growing  determination  of  Labour  to  chal- 
lenge the  whole  existing  structure  of  capitalist  industry  than 
in  any  of  the  more  special  and  smaller  grievances  which  come 
to  the  surface  at  any  particular  time. 

These  root  causes  are  twofold — the  breakdown  of  the  exist- 
ing capitalist  system  of  industrial  organisation,  in  the  sense  that 
the  mass  of  the  working  class  is  now  firmly  convinced  that 
production  for  private  profit  is  not  an  equitable  basis  on  which 
to  build,  and  that  a  vast  extension  of  public  ownership  and 
democratic  control  of  industry  is  urgently  necessary.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  organised  Labour  to  be  controlled  by  force 
or  compulsion  of  any  kind.  It  has  grown  too  strong  to  re- 
main within  the  bounds  of  the  old  industrial  system;  and  its 
unsatisfied  demand  for  the  re-organisation  of  industry  on  demo- 
cratic lines  is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  also  a  constantly 
growing  cause  of  unrest. 

The  second  primary  cause  is  closely  linked  with  the  first.  It 
is  that,  desiring  the  creation  of  a  new  industrial  system  which 
shall  gradually  but  speedily  replace  the  old,  the  workers  can  see 
no  indication  that  either  the  Government  or  the  employers  have 
realised  the  necessity  for  any  fundamental  change,  or  that  they 
are  prepared  even  to  make  a  beginning  of  industrial  re-organi- 
sation on  more  democratic  principles.  The  absence  of  any 
constructive  policy  on  the  side  of  the  Government  or  the  em- 
ployers, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Labour, 
through  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party  and 
through  the  various  Trade  Union  Organisations,  has  put  for- 
ward a  comprehensive  economic  and  industrial  programme, 
has  presented  the  workers  with  a  sharp  contrast  from  which 
they  naturally  draw  their  own  deductions. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  and  until  the  Government  is  prepared 
to  realise  the  need  for  comprehensive  reconstruction  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  and  to  formulate  a  constructive  policy  leading  to- 
wards economic  democracy,  there  can  be  at  most  no  more  than 
a  temporary  diminution  of  industrial  unrest  to  be  followed 
inevitably  by  further  waves  of  constantly  growing  magnitude. 

The  changes  involved  in  this  reconstruction  must,  of  course, 
be  gradual,  but  if  unrest  is  to  be  prevented  from  assuming  dan- 
gerous forms  an  adequate  assurance  must  be  given  immediately 
to  the  workers  that  the  whole  problem  is  being  taken  courage- 
ously in  hand.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  tinker  with  partic- 
ular grievances  or  to  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  old  system 
by  slight  adjustments  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  Labour. 
It  is  essential  to  question  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  industry 
has  been  conducted  in  the  past  and  to  endeavor  to  find,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  motive  of  private  gain,  some  other  motive 
which  will  serve  better  as  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. This  motive  can  be  no  other  than  the  motive  of  public 
service,  which  at  present  is  seldom  invoked  save  when  the 
workers  threaten  to  stop  the  process  of  production  by  a  strike. 
The  motive  of  public  service  should  be  the  dominant  motive 
throughout  the  whole  industrial  system,  and  the  problem  in 
industry  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  bringing  home  to  every 
person  engaged  in  industry  the  feeling  that  he  is  the  servant, 
not  of  any  particular  class  or  person,  but  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  This  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  industry  continues 
to  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  the  widest  possible  ex- 
tension of  public  ownership  and  democratic  control  of  industry 
is  therefore  the  first  necessary  condition  of  the  removal  of  in- 
dustrial unrest. 

ARTHUR  HENDERSON,  Chairman. 

G.  D.  H.  COLE,  Secretary. 
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ones.  A  study  of  how  they  worked  last  year, 
and  of  how  their  technique  might  be  modified 
and  applied  this  year  and  next,  will  be  published 
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AS  TO  LAWRENCE 

HANK  you  for  your  help  in  understanding  the  Lawrence 
situation." — From  a  Boston  social  'worker. 

"  Your  article  on   the  Lawrence   strike  in  the   SURVEY 
was   most  interesting,    and   has   caused    x  great   deal   of 
favorable  comment  among  the  people  whom  I  have  seen." — From 
an  official  of  one  of  the  Laivrence  mills. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  article  on  Lawrence  in 
the  SURVEY  of  April  5.  ...  You  have  told  the  story  in  an  ad- 
mirably just  and  interpretive  way." — From  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  who  has  visited  Lawrence  in  an 
official  capacity. 

"  In  March  you  sent  me  an  invitation  to  become  a  Survey  Asso- 
ciate. I  delayed  answering  until  your  article  on  the  Lawrence 
strike  came  out  If  I  am  to  judge  the  articles  of  your  magazine 
by  the  superficial  treatment  given  to  the  conditions  in  Lawrence  the 
magazine  has  very  little  value  to  me,  and  I  most  certainly  decline 
to  be  an  associate." — From  a  resident  of  Lawrence. 

"  We  who  have  lived  among  and  worked  with  the  different  na- 
tionalities, and  who  know  something  of  the  problem  of  the  employes 
and  the  employer,  appreciate  the  scope  and  clear-sightedne_ss  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  statements.  He  has  reported  admirably  the  situation  as  he 
saw  it  himself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  more  and 
accept  less  on  hearsay.  .  .  . 

"  In  a  longer  visit  Mr.  Fitch  would  have  probably  discovered  that 
just  now  Lawrence  is  the  stone  upon  which  many  exponents  of  spe- 
cial theories  have  come  to  grind  their  individual  axes. 

"  We  heartily  appreciate  the  many  fine  things  in  Mr.  Fitch's 
article,  and  we  know  where  to  make  corrections  and  allowances, 
but  what  about  the  man  from  Missouri?  How  can  he  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff?  How  does  he  know  that  the  twenty  friendly 
visitors  from  Boston  were  members  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion and  came  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Muste?  How  does 
he  know  that  the  manufacturers  have  stood  ready  at  all  times  to 
meet  their  own  employes  and  that  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
when  the  first  objections  to  the  reduction  in  working  hours  arose,  of- 
fered to  give  any  one  who  wished  it  54  hours'  work  and  57  hours' 
pay  (time  and  a  half  for  overtime),  and  the  offer  still  stands? 

"...  We  deem  ourselves  extremely  fortunate  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  SURVEY  contains  no  more  that  is  misleading." — From  an 
Andover,  Mass.,  clubwoman. 

"  I  read  many  of  your  articles  with  the  greatest  interest  but  am 
particularly  impressed  at  the  moment  with  your  very  restrained, 
clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  Lawrence  situation.  It  was  my  oppor- 
tunity [to  meet  some  Lawrence  people]  Sunday  night,  and  I  then 
learned  a  great  deal  of  what  was  going  on  and  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  employers  there  are  turning  conservatism  into  a  men- 
ace."— From  a  representative  of  a  prominent  employers'  association. 

"  I  have  read  your  article  about  Lawrence  with  much  interest.  I 
think  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation. 
.  .  .  The  net  result  ...  is  helpful  as  well  as  true." — From 
a  Boston  social  worker. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y ;  131  E  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation ;  health  insurance ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis ;  Antoinette 
Cannon,  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  lull  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Wine-hell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  Institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  B.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), ¥1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth '  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches«of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal;  G.  P.  Phenlx.  vice-prin. ;  F.  K  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters, 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch  m. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  secW ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  proofote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  .$2.  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.— 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot;  acting  sec'y,  L,  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchlngs,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers;  physical  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  H.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Cbas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y :  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  In  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  eh'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Kush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Orln 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  w.  de 

Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  StiBVET ;  Puul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 

Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

i 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


Jobs  for  Soldiers— the  Boston  Plan 

By  Pf.  Stanwood  Field 

MANAGER,   EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU   FOR   RETURNING   SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS,   BOSTON   COMMON 


IT  early  became  clear  that  employment  is  the  greatest 
need  of  returning  service  men.  Welfare  and  business 
organizations  the  country  over  recognized  this  and  each 
in  its  own  way  endeavored  to  meet  the  situation. 
Whenever  these  different  organizations  actually  got  under 
way  in  the  same  locality,  the  result  was  duplication  of  effort, 
bewilderment  both  of  employers  and  service  men,  and  con- 
fusion commensurate  with  the  energy  applied. 

Through  the  far-sightedness  of  a  small  group,  all  the  busi- 
ness and  welfare  organizations  of  Boston  were  brought  to- 
gether before  any  one  of  them  had  fully  formulated  its  own 
program.  This  feature  is  fundamental  in  Boston's  plan  for 
assisting  service  men  into  employment.  Whatever  of  success 
has  come  to  this  work  in  Boston  is  a  direct  result  of  combining 
all  interests  in  a  single  bureau. 

Boston's  slogan  is  Welcome  plus  Work.  The  Boston  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reception  of  Returning  Soldiers,  Sailors  and 
Marines,  organized  by  Mayor  Peters,  receives  the  service  man 
with  a  welcome  as  sane  as  it  is  sincere.  Leading  business  men 
of  the  city  acquaint  him  with  business  conditions  and  advise 
with  him  regarding  his  immediate  entry  into  the  best  possible 
employment  he  can  secure  and  his  assumption  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  civilian  life.  It  is  here  that  service  men  are 
placed  in  touch  with  other  organizations  of  whose  assistance 
they  may  be  in  need.  This  assistance  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  furnishing  entertainment,  food,  lodging,  even  funds. 

It  is  here  that  service  men  are  referred  to  the  Employment 
Bureau  for  Returning  Soldiers,  and  Sailors,  which  is  the 
work  part  of  Boston's  slogan.  As  stated  before,  this  bureau 
is  organized  and  controlled  by  representatives  of  all  the  busi- 
ness and  welfare  organizations  devoting  themselves  to  finding 
employment  for  service  men.  This  centralization  has  relieved 
service  men  from  shopping  for  jobs  at  various  bureaus ;  has 
relieved  employers  from  the  annoyance  of  many  agencies,  all 
soliciting  the  same  job;  has  saved  service  men  the  discourage- 
ment of  finding  that  the  job  to  which  they  are  referred  has 
been  filled  by  some  other  bureau ;  has  saved  the  employer  from 


feeling  that  he  must  send  each  job  to  all  the  bureaus  lest  some 
be  made  jealous.  In  short,  it  has  focused  all  the  jobs  and  all 
the  service  men  wanting  jobs  at  the  most  accessible  and  central 
point  of  the  whole  city,  Boston  Common,  where  adequate  ac- 
commodations and  competent  personnel  have  been  provided  to 
meet  the  largest  probable  demand  for  service;  and  one  of  the 
most  trying  problems  of  the  war  is  well  on  its  way  to  solution. 

Under  these  conditions  the  matter  of  assisting  service  men 
to  employment  became  a  simple  business  proposition.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  returning  heroes'  services  were  for  sale.  Their 
abilities  and  their  desires  were  in  great  variety;  these  had  to 
be  classified  and  made  ready  for  the  purchaser.  On  the  other 
hand  was  a  large  city  employing  thousands  of  men  required 
in  equally  great  variety.  All  then  that  was  necessary  was  to 
find  the  market  for  these  services,  classify  the  jobs  thus  made 
available,  and  bring  together  the  man  and  the  job  for  which 
he  was  qualified.  Figures  I  and  2  show  the  agencies  cooperat- 
ing in  the  establishment  and  management  of  the  bureau  and 
describe  the  function  of  each  division. 

The  Registration  Division  of  the  bureau  is  located  in  an 
adjacent  building,  with  the  Boston  Committee  for  the  Recep- 
tion of  Returning  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines. 

The  importance  of  the  Publicity  Division  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Jobs  have  been  secured  through  publicity  in  news- 
papers and  trade  magazines;  through  circular  letters  sent  out 
by  the  governor,  the  mayor,  business  and  trade  organizations; 
through  printed  appeals  distributed  by  clubs;  and  through  an 
announcement  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  sent  out,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Boston  Retail  Board,  to  more  than  200,000 
citizens  with  the  monthly  bills  of  retail  stores.  Personal 
solicitation  has  not  been  resorted  to.  The  bureau  has  depended 
for  its  flow  of  jobs  upon  publicity  and  the  service  which  it 
was  able  to  render  employers. 

The  General  Interviews  Branch  of  the  Assignment  Divi- 
sion effects  the  return  of  the  service  man  to  his  former  em- 
ployment when  that  is  feasible.  It  is  found  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  service  man  can  be  returned  to  his  former 
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Cooperating  Agencies 


City  of  Boston 
Community  Labor  Board 
Central  Labor  Union 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

I 

US.  Cmplovme.nt'  Service 
Chamber  dv  Commerce 
Employment  Managers  Association 

Wfrl    Cl-rt<«* 

Jewish  Welfare  Board 

Younft  Mcns  Christian  Association 

War  Camp  Community  Service 
Ka'iianal  Catholic  War  Council 
Committee  for  Reception  of  Returning 
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-.                                           Harvard  University 
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employment,  even  though  he  may  feel  that  it  is  not  open  to 
him.  Boston  employers  almost  without  exception  are  taking 
great  pride  in  providing  employment  for  all  service  men  who 
were  in  their  employ  at  the  time  they  entered  the  army  or 
navy,  and  in  jobs  at  least  as  good  as  the  men  were  holding 
when  they  left.  Furthermore,  the  practice  has  become  well 
established  of  giving  service  men  the  compensation  which  they 
received  when  they  entered  the  service,  plus  the  war-time  ad- 
vances which  have  taken  place  during  their  absence. 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  Special  Interviews  Branch 
are  the  vital  points  of  the  bureau's  organization,  because  it  is 
here  that  the  job  and  the  man  are  placed  in  contact.  As  far  as 
possible,  persons  with  experience  as  employment  managers  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  these  sections.  The  bureau  has  for- 
tunately had  the  assistance  of  men  connected  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  of  Personnel  for  the  army.  Trade 
tests,  rating  scales,  and  "  Aids  to  Interviewers  "  used  by  the 
army  have  been  of  material  assistance  in  standardizing  the  work. 

The  bureau  is  financed  by  contributions  from  several  of  the 
organizations  represented  in  the  Board  of  Management.  It  is 
housed  in  temporary  buildings  on  Boston  Common.  The 
Special  Interviews  Branch  of  the  Assignment  Division  is  in  a 
large  room,  one  side  of  which  is  partitioned  into  small  booths 
for  the  use  of  interviewers,  while  the  rest  of  the  area  con- 
stitutes a  waiting-room  for  the  service  men.  Each  booth  is 
equipped  with  desk  and  telephone.  The  bureau  maintains  its 
own  telephone  switchboard  with  six  trunk  lines.  Interviewers 
are  instructed  to  make  full  use  of  the  telephone  service  in  keei- 
ing  in  touch  with  jobs  they  are  attempting  to  fill.  Each  booth 


is  reserved  for  a  particular  class  of  job,  and  labelled  according 
to  the  designations  shown  in  figure  2.  A  simple  system  of 
checks  is  used,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  men  to  remain  in 
line  to  secure  their  turn.  If  a  prospective  employer  wishes  to 
call  and  meet  applicants,  a  separate  booth  is  provided. 

Up  to  April  26,  the  bureau  had  registered  8,322  service 
men.  Of  this  number  2,834  nave  been  placed  in  an  "  in- 
active file  "  because  the  bureau  has  no  record  of  placing  these 
men,  they  have  not  visited  the  bureau  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  they  make  no  reply  to  communications  addressed  to  them. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  records  of  these  men  indicate  that 
the  homes  of  large  numbers  are  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. By  April  26,  3,844  service  men  had  been  placed  in 
employment  by  the  bureau,  and  974  more  were  reported  as 
having  placed  themselves.  This  makes  a  total  of  4,818  placed 
in  employment,  and  leaves  670  on  the  active  list.  Between 
December  30,  1918,  and  February  i,  1919,  the  bureau  placed 
713  in  employment;  during  February,  749;  during  March 
1,320  were  placed  in  employment  and  575  were  reported  as 
placing  themselves. 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over.  Before 
the  war  our  service  men,  as  civilians,  represented  every  degree 
of  training,  experience,  ability,  reliability  and  ambition.  We 
remember  some  few  perhaps  who  were  not  all  their  friends 
wished  them  to  be.  When  they  paraded  in  khaki,  all  looked 
alike.  We  were  properly  proud  of  them  and  we  came  to 
think  of  them  as  being  all  alike.  When  they  came  back  to  us, 
we  found  it  easy  to  judge  them  all  on  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ence with  one  or  the  few.  It  has  not  taken  us  long,  however, 
to  find  out  that  we  are  receiving  back  just  the  same  kind  of 
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individuals  we  sent  away,  plus  a  large  and  valuable  experience, 
if  it  is  utilized  to  advantage.  As  was  natural,  the  early  comers 
were  hardest  to  serve.  Many  were  "  up  in  the  air,"  literally. 
Having  so  long  had  all  their  thinking  done  for  them,  it  was 
not  altogether  easy  for  them  to  start  thinking  for  themselves. 
They  missed  receiving  orders;  they  needed  direction.  The 
attention  shown  them  was  a  pleasant  novelty  while  it  lasted, 
but  they  tired  of  it  as  soon  as  they  found  that  an  army-sized 
appetite  could  not  live  on  tea  and  cake,  that  they  could  not 
dance  forever,  and  that  being  a  systematic  loafer  was  the 
hardest  job  in  the  world.  Then  the  bureau  could  help  them. 

The  men  who  came  back  from  France  and  those  who  had 
waited  long  for  their  discharge  in  camps  here  were  easier  to 
handle  and  easier  to  please.  The  war  was  indeed  over  "  over 
there."  They  had  had  several  weeks  waiting  around  with 
little  to  do.  They  were  sick  of  it.  They  had  had  time  to 
think  and  they  did  think.  The  result  was  that  about  the 
biggest  single  idea  was,  Will  I  get  my  old  job  back  again? 
Some  of  them  had  hopes  for  even  a  better  job.  They  were 
ready  and  anxious  to  work  when  their  discharge  came  through 
and  so  the  period  of  heroing  was  reduced  to  a  few  days. 

But  the  longer  period  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  early 
comers  gave  us  a  chance  to  understand  our  opportunity  better 
and  to  prepare  for  it.  We  learned  that  our  task  required 
carefully  organized  effort.  Casual  methods  would  not  do. 
Well-meaning  but  inexperienced  persons  were  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  There  were  so  many  individuals  and  organ- 
izations attempting  the  job  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any 
standard  results.  A  service  man  was  foolish  indeed  if  he  did 
not  look  over  the  possibilities  of  at  least  five  or  six  places. 


On  the  other  hand,  this  unorganized  effort  resulted  in  many 
organizations  offering  the  same  job,  not  many  different  jobs. 
It  not  only  befuddled  the  applicant,  it  made  the  employer 
think  that  every  citizen  in  Boston  was  an  employment  bureau 
and  that  all  of  them  were  picking  on  him.  Men  who  had 
been  officers  in  the  personnel  division  of  the  army  helped  to 
show  these  different  organizations,  floundering  for  a  method 
of  meeting  the  situation,  that  no  real  progress  could  be  made 
without  consolidating  all  the  different  agencies  engaged  in 
this  work  and  creating  one  central,  authorized  bureau,  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  person  experienced  in  employment 
management. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  business  will  become  active  eventually. 
Just  how  soon  that  will  be  is  uncertain.  There  are  indications 
that  the  period  of  waiting  will  not  be  long.  There  is  even 
prospect  of  labor  shortage  when  business  gets  under  way. 
These  indications,  however,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  problem 
at  hand  except  that  the  farsighted  employer  will  prepare  for 
the  coming  rush  of  business  by  employing  service  men  now, 
and  training  them  for  that  time. 

The  task  of  returning  the  nation's  service  men  to  civilian 
employment  and  self-respecting  economic  independence  is 
immediate.  Waiting  for  revival  of  business  will  not  do.  It  is 
even  dangerous.  The  Boston  bureau  has  by  no  means  accom- 
plished its  task,  but  the  number  of  unplaced  service  men  on 
its  list  is  being  reduced  each  day,  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  new-comers.  It  is  ready  for  any  demand  that  is  likely  to 
be  placed  upon  it.  This  feeling  of  assurance  is  justified  only 
because  of  the  centralized  organization  and  the  staff  of  experi- 
enced personnel  executives. 


Morale-Making— a  Vocation 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck 


introduce  the  essence  of  the  camp  hut  into  every 
prison  and  reformatory  in  the  United  States  is  the 
reconstruction  program  which  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck, 
formerly  psychiatrist  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  would 
urge  upon  the  organizations  which  have  been  promoting  the 
morale  of  the  American  soldier.  Concretely,  he  would  like 
to  see  units  of  Y.M.C.A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  workers  established  in  the  correctional  in- 
stitutions, to  constitute  departments  of  social  welfare. 

In  the  first  place,  though  this  is  not  the  primary  considera- 
tion, it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  men  who  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  welfare  organizations.  As  a  psychiatrist  Dr. 
Glueck  has  observed  with  interest  the  effect  that  this  war 
work  has  had  on  the  men  who  have  been  doing  it,  and  he 
looks  ahead  with  some  apprehension  to  their  future.  Many 
of  them  have  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  been  engaged  in 
something  that  absorbs  and  stimulates  them.  They  have 
"found  themselves,"  with  all  the  advantages  to  themselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  which  that  expression  implies.  If 
these  men  are  demobilized  with  as  little  concern  for  their  in- 
dividual futures  as  we  have  shown  in  our  military  demobiliza- 
tion, if  they  suddenly  find  themselves  deprived  of  their  new 
and  absorbing  work,  back  in  their  old  routine  and  their  old 
surroundings,  there  is  likely  to  result  among  them  a  certain, 
perhaps  considerable,  amount  of  mental  distress  and  needless 
unhappiness.  It  is  distinctly  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  might  profit  by  their  services  that  the 
men  who  have  "  found  themselves  "  in  work  for  soldiers  in 
camps  and  cantonments  should  not  again  lose  themselves  in 
their  pre-war  occupations  so  long  as  there  is  pressing  need  of 
just  such  work  as  they  find  satisfaction  in  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  men — the  ones  who  have  been 
really  successful  in  the  work  with  soldiers — are  ideal  for  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  needed  in  prisons  and  reformatories. 
They  have  the  necessary  admixture  of  devotion  to  humanity, 
without  fanaticism  or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  importance 
of  their  own  contribution  to  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  They 
are  "  good  fellows,"  and  have  had  experience  with  a  wide 
variety  of  human  nature.  They  have  been  doing  for  soldiers 
and  sailors  much  the  same  kind  of  things  that  adult  prison- 
ers need  to  have  done  for  them.  Because  of  their  interest  in 
the  work,  moreover,  a  moderate  salary  would  not  deter  them. 
It  would  be  the  work  of  years  to  build  up  a  list  of  candidates 
as  promising  as  these  for  work  among  adult  offenders. 

From  Dr.  Glueck's  observation  of  criminals  at  Sing  Sing, 
he  has  concluded  that  few  chronic  offenders  know  how  to  en- 
joy themselves,  except  in  ways  that  are  both  socially  and  in- 
dividually undesirable.  Their  "  play  outlets "  are  almost 
wholly  of  an  anti-social  character.  Men  who  may  have  dis- 
played even  excessive  intelligence  and  ingenuity  in  getting 
possession  of  a  substantial  sum  of  money  are  found  to  have  no 
ideas  for  spending  it,  aside  from  some  sort  of  debauch  or 
gambling.  Either  through  their  own  fault  or  that  of  society, 
they  have  never  learned  how  to  express  their  play  instincts 
in  a  healthy  way. 

The  suggested  welfare  units  would  supply  just  this  lack  in 
their  education,  would  teach  them  to  get  fun  out  of  things 
that  neither  hurt  other  people  nor  contribute  to  their  own 
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deterioration.  In  addition,  they  would  supply  that  individual 
attention  which  the  institution  authorities  would  like  to  give 
but  have  not  the  time  for.  The  welfare  men  would  get 
acquainted  with  the  prisoners,  as  the  warden  would  like  to 
do,  if  he  is  a  warden  with  any  realization  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  possibilities  of  his  position.  They  would  find  out 
what  a  man's  idea  of  his  life  is,  what  he  wants  to  get  out  of 
it,  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  explanations  of  his  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  laws  made  by  his  fellows ;  and  they  would 
sometimes  be  able  to  help  him  into  a  different  attitude  toward 
society  and  to  a  realization  of  his  ambitions  and  desires. 
Furthermore,  they  would  frequently  be  able  to  aid  the  prison 
officials  in  their  plans  for  individuals.  They  might  secure 
special  apparatus  or  equipment  that  the  prison  doctor  thinks  a 
man  ought  to  have.  They  might,  through  personal  influence, 
persuade  a  man  to  revise  his  habits  in  the  direction  of  the 
doctor's  advice,  or  to  give  up  a  correspondence  which  the 
warden  considers  harmful,  though  not  within  his  province  to 
forbid.  They  would  naturally  develop  after-care  work  where 
it  is  not  already  adequately  provided  for,  steering  the  men  in 
the  right  direction  for  employment  and  associates  when  they 
are  about  to  be  discharged.  If  the  ex-convict  found  himself 
received  immediately  on  leaving  the  institution  by  a  great  or- 
ganization of  the  normal  outside  world,  like  the  Y.M.C.A. 
or  the  K.  of  C.,  and  were  made  to  feel  himself  a  part  of  it, 
his  chances  for  a  respectable  future  would  be  greatly  increased. 
In  short,  the  welfare  units  might  come  to  be  to  the  prison 
what  the  social  welfare  department,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  is  to  the  hospital — an  adjunct  to  enable  the 
institution  to  perform  its  proper  function,  of  moral  restora- 
tion in  the  one  case,  as  of  physical  cure  in  the  other. 

An  additional  consideration  which  points  to  the  welfare  or- 
ganizations of  the  camps  as  the  logical  agency  for  building  up 
morale  in  the  prisons  is  that  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  or 
thirty  years  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  our  criminals  will 
be  men  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  or- 
ganizations during  the  war.  Shocking  as  the  thought  may 
be  in  our  present  state  of  mind  toward  the  veterans  of  the 
great  war,  and  with  all  allowance  for  the  regenerating  and 
exalting  influence  attributed  to  army  experience  and  participa- 
tion in  the  crusade  for  democracy,  sober  calculation  cannot 
escape  the  reflection  that  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  a 
large  part  of  our  prison  and  reformatory  population  will  be 
composed  of  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors.  Most  of  them  have 
come  out  of  the  war  with  a  kindly  memory  for  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  they  came  in  contact  in  camp.  That  warm 
memory  would  be  revived  on  renewing  the  contact  in  prison, 
and  there  could  be  no  better  foundation  for  a  fruitful 
relationship. 

The  most  feasible  way  of  introducing  the  welfare  units  into 
the  correctional  institutions  would  probably  be  in  connection 
with  the  religious  advisers,  attaching  Knights  of  Columbus  to 
the  priest,  Y.M.C.A.  men  to  the  Protestant  chaplain,  and 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  to  the  attending 
rabbi,  as  lay  assistants.  They  would  be  in  the  employ  of 
their  own  organizations,  appointed  and  assigned  and  removed 
and  paid  by  them,  though  of  course  with  due  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  organizations  to  the  judgment  of  the  prison  author- 
ities with  respect  to  individuals,  and  great  care  in  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  personalities  to  secure  congenial  combinations.  The 
welfare  men  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  prison  control 
or  discipline,  but  it  would  be  essential  that  they  should  have 
freedom  of  access  to  the  prisoners  and  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  of  the  officials. 

These  men  would  have  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  dis- 
crimination— for  general  sanity,  poise,  resourcefulness,  and 
healthy  ideals,  as  well  as  for  demonstrated  ability  to  make 
friends  and  secure  the  confidence  of  their  fellows.  A  special 
training  course  should  be  provided  for  them,  including  instruc- 
tion in  the  mental  characteristics  of  criminals,  something  of 

enal  law  and  criminal  procedure,  and  the  routine  and 
etiquette  of  the  correctional  institution.  As  soon  as  the  work 
has  developed  sufficiently  it  might  be  desirable  to  select  two 
or  three  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  train- 

ng  centers,  where  field-work  would  be  given  as  part  of  the 
preparatory  institute. 

Dr.  Glueck's  enthusiasm  for  this  idea  has  three  bases.  First, 


and  least  important,  it  would  conserve  the  individual  abilities 
of  the  men  who  have  developed  skill  in  this  kind  of  social 
work,  and  also  the  collective  experience  and  impetus  of  the  or- 
ganizations concerned.  Second,  and  more  important,  it  seems 
a  hopeful,  feasible,  and  rational  plan  for  socializing  the  prison 
administration  within  a  comparatively  brief  period,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  radical  making  over  of  our  whole  correc- 
tional system.  Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  he  antic- 
ipates that  it  would  bring  about  ultimately  a  complete  trans- 
formation in  the  personnel  of  prison  administration.  The 
men  who  go  in  as  welfare  workers,  if  they  are  the  kind  he 
has  in  mind,  will  not  be  long  in  seeing  that  a  prison  cannot 
rise  above  its  guards  and  warden,  or  a  reformatory  above  its 
superintendent.  They  would  begin  to  seek  these  strategic 
positions  for  themselves,  and  gradually  the  correctional  in- 
stitutions would  become  permeated  with  a  new  influence,  a 
new  type  of  official,  which  would  do  no  less  than  reconstruct 
the  penal  process  of  the  entire  country. 


rench  Labor  Five  Months  After  the 

Armistice 


By  Lewis  S.   Gannett 


"C 


Paris,  April  ll,  1919. 
I. 


ARNET  B"  contained 
the  names  of  six  thou- 
sand men  and  women — 
Socialists,  anarchists, 
syndicalists  and  other  ists — who  were 
to  have  been  arrested  in  France  when 
the  war  broke  out.  They  were  not 
arrested.  The  government  called  in 
the  responsible  Socialist' and  trade  union 
leaders,  and  these  promised  to  be  good. 
Arrests  were  unnecessary.  The  leaders 
accepted  the  union  sacree  or  internal 
truce  and  laid  aside  old  disputes.  They 
collaborated  with  the  government  and 
the  bourgeois  parties.  The  history  of 

the  labor  movement  in  France  since  1914  is  in  large  part 
the  history  of  the  revolt  against  that  collaboration  and  of  the 
resumption  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  class  war. 

The  internationalist  minority  in  the  Socialist  Party  grew 
steadily  and  finally  won  control  of  the  party  organization 
in  October,  1918.  Inside  the  General  Confederation  of  La- 
bor (Confederation  Generate  de  Travail,  popularly  known 
as  the  C.  G.  T.)  the  battle  has  been  more  confused.  Jouhaux, 
secretary  when  the  war  began,  still  is  secretary,  and  he  holds 
the  trade  union  organizations  well  in  line,  though  the  rank 
and  file  sometimes  break  loose.  Before  the  war  the  trade 
unionists  in  France  talked  of  open  revolution,  and  the  So- 
cialists advocated  parliamentary  reforms.  Times  have  changed. 
The  Socialists  now  talk  of  the  "  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat," while  the  trade  unionists  campaign  for  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  fire-eaters  of  the  Confederation  of  Labor 
stand  outside  the  machinery,  attacking  the  leaders  of  their 
organization,  while  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
well  inside  the  breastworks,  have  been  converting  their  leaders 
rather  than  attacking  them. 


XIV 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS 

of  the 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 


ii. 


Inevitably  the  talk  of  revolution  and 
of  general  strike  in  the  trade  unions 
died  down  during  the  war.  Twice  it 
flared  up  again — once  more  or  less  spon- 
taneously in  the  discouraged  days  of 
May,  1917,  when  strikes  broke  out  like 
influenza  in  every  part  of  France  and 
mutinies  were  frequent  on  the  front; 
and  again  a  year  later  when  nearly  half 
a  million  men  were  on  strike  in  and 
about  Paris  with  the  enemy  only  forty 
miles  away.  In  both  cases  the  strikes 
were  called  by  local  leaders  and  opposed 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  national  fed- 
erations. 

It  is  that  opposition  which  makes  the 
position  of  the  official  leaders  so  difficult.  They  have  aided  the 
government  in  breaking  strikes.  It  was  the  delegues  d'atelier 
— men  in  a  position  very  like  that  of  the  shop  stewards  in  Eng- 
land— who  called  the  strikes  of  May,  1918,  and  there  was  in 
them  a  revolutionary  fervor  that  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
name  Bolshevik.  Merrheim,  the  able  leader  of  the  metal 
workers,  who  was  a  pacifist  and  internationalist  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  and  went  to  meet  the  Germans  at  Zimmer- 
wald  in  1915,  could  not  stick  to  revolution  in  an  hour  of 
defeat  and  threw  himself  against  the  Paris  strikes.  He  did 
likewise  at  St.  Etienne,  where  a  virtual  soviet  had  been  de- 
clared. The  strikes  were  broken.  Forty  labor  leaders  were 
jailed  at  Clermont-Ferrand — to  be  released,  still  without  trial, 
after  the  armistice ;  eighty  Paris  leaders  were  sent  to  the  front. 
The  back  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  C.  G.  T. 
was  broken — for  a  time. 

There  was  resentment,  but  the  resentment  lacked  leaders. 
The  recognized  leaders  have  been  the  resented.  The  young 
men  who  might  have  become  leaders  for  the  most  part  are 
at  the  front.  Pericat,  a  stonemason  and  one  of  the  Clermont 
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prisoners,  is  leading  the  opposition,  but  though  an  idealist  he 
has  not  the  stature  to  be  a  great  leader. 

Meanwhile  the  old  leaders  have  tried  to  turn  the  energies 
of  organized  labor  from  talk  of  revolution  into  a  campaign 
for  the  eight-hour  day.  Huge  posters  calling  on  the  workers 
to  treat  with  their  employers  for  "  the  eight  hours  "  adorn 
the  walls  of  working-class  quarters  all  over  France.  There 
have  been  local  strikes — the  dockers  of  Bordeaux,  for  in-  j 
stance,  already  have  won  the  eight-hour  day. 

May  first  will  see  the  great  eight-hour  demonstration — 
if  the  leaders  of  the  C.  G.  T.  have  their  way.  But  Mayday 
is  a  day  of  revolutionary  tradition  in  Europe,  and  it  may  easily 
be  that  the  demonstration  will  surpass  the  intentions  of  its 
organizers.  The  huge  procession  on  April  6  in  memory  of 
Jaures,  when  trades  unionists  and  Socialists  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands marched  through  Paris  under  red  flags,  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  temper  of  the  masses. 


DECLARATION  OF  FRENCH  TRADE 

UNIONISTS 
Posted  on  the  Walls  of  Paris,  April  11,  1919 

Solemnly-made  promises  are  today  being  broken. 

From  August,  1914,  to  November,  1918,  we  were  told 
again  and  again  that  we  were  fighting  the  war  of  Right. 
This  assurance  implied  that  the  peace  would  bring  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  and  that  it 
would  be  based  upon  general  disarmament,  the  only  meas- 
ure which  can  make  possible  payment  of  the  war  debts. 

Our  diplomats  offer  us  a  project  of  a  league  of  nations 
which  is  not  the  society  of  nations  defined  in  the  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson.  In  their  thirst  for  jus- 
tice the  peoples  of  the  entire  world  hailed  these  fourteen 
propositions.  We  made  them  ours! 

The  French  working  class,  faithful  to  its  conception  of 
the  war  against  war,  protests  against  sabotage  of  the 
peace. 

The  peoples  coming  out  of  the  torment  cannot  be  con- 
demned to  nothing  but  the  payment  of  taxes  destined  to 
balance  munitions  budgets. 

The  C.  G.  T.  condemns  every  foreign  policy  of  blockade, 
constraints,  political  or  armed  interventions.  ...  It 
protests  energetically  against  the  expedition  into  Russia, 
an  Allied  country  on  which  no  official  declaration  of  war 
has  been  made.  The  continuation  of  this  policy  of  inter- 
vention makes  France  the  guardian  of  reactionary  priv- 
ileges and  institutions  of  all  the  countries.  The  working 
class,  the  French  people,  cannot  subscribe  to  this  humiliat- 
ing and  dishonorable  attitude.  .  .  . 

The  C.  G.  T.  condemns  any  continuation  of  the  war 
and  insistently  demands  the  conclusion  of  the  true  peace 
to  which  all  the  peoples  can  subscribe. 


The  government  is  meeting  the  workers  quarter-way  and 
has  prepared  a  bill  which  enunciates  the  principle  of  the 
eight-hour  day  for  all  industry,  and  then  makes  exceptions 
for  establishments  employing  less  than  fifty  workers  (or  less 
than  twenty-five  workers  in  establishments  using  motors),  and 
for  intermittent  work  as  on  railroads,  in  small  shops,  etc., 
thus  effectively  excepting  a  large  part  of  French  industry. 

The  eight-hour  day  campaign  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion of  a  kind  familiar  in  America.  The  employers  insist 
that  it  means  radical  reorganization  of  industry;  the  labor 
men  have  replied  that  French  industry  needs  that,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  starting-point  for  an  increased  national  pro- 
ductivity. They  have  appealed,  in  fact,  to  the  workers  to 
increase  production  in  the  shorter  hours — a  new  role  for  the 
leaders  of  the  organization  that  put  the  words  syndicalism 
and  sabotage  into  the  international  vocabulary.  There  has 
been  a  degree  of  real  statesmanship  in  their  diplomacy — a 
readiness  to  adjust  the  application  of  their  principle  to  the 
needs  of  special  industries — and  many  of  the  employers  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  negotiate  that  may  betoken  a  new 


spirit  bom  of  the  war — or  a  fear  of  bolshevism,  according 
to  the  point  of  view. 

English  inspiration  is  evident  in  the  eight-hour  movement, 
and  Jouhaux,  secretary  of  the  C.  G.  T.,  is  frank  to  admit 
and  to  urge  it.  English  influence,  again,  is  evident  in  the 
accord  between  the  great  unions  of  railwaymen,  seamen, 
miners,  longshoremen,  metal,  building,  and  transport  work- 
ers, on  the  model  of  British  labor's  triple  alliance. 

The  workers  in  the  ranks  have  invented  a  new  kind  of 
strike  that  they  are  rather  enjoying.  It  is  the  strike  for  a 
minute  or  an  hour  or  two,  a  limited  strike  that  is  an  evidence 
of  solidarity  and  a  warning  but  means  no  loss  of  pay.  At 
noon  one  day  in  January  every  train  on  the  Paris-Lyons-Med- 
iterranean railroad  stopped  for  a  single  minute;  and  though 
Midol,  leader  of  the  strike,  was  clapped  into  jail  by  govern- 
ment order,  he  was  released  within  ten  days,  and  the  men's 
demands  were  granted.  The  stage  electricians  put  the  Paris 
theaters  in  darkness  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  day  of  the 
Jaures  parade  and  refused  to  turn  on  the  lights  until  the  audi- 
ences were  told  that  the  darkness  was  a  protest  against  the 
acquittal  of  Jaures'  assassin.  Twice  recently  the  Paris  post- 
men have  sat  three  hours  at  their  desks  with  folded  arms  as  a 
form  of  quiet  strike  and  warning. 

A  recent  law  gave  the  fonctionnaires,  the  government  em- 
ployes— postmen,  clerks,  civil  servants,  etc. — the  right  to  union- 
ize, and  they  made  use  of  it  with  a  promptness  and  enthusiasm 
that  astonished  even  the  labor  leaders.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
answered  the  first  call  at  Paris.  The  gas  and  electricity  work- 
ers of  Paris  have  been  stirred  into  new  activity  and  have 
demanded  heavy  wage  increases.  New  groups  are  unioniz- 
ing throughout  France,  and  in  the  post-war  excitement  and 
uneasiness  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  outcome. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  denounce  with  Samuel  Gompers  the  staid 
leaders  of  French  labor  as  Bolsheviks  because  they  went  to 
Berne  and  met  the  Germans;  they  are  the  very  opposite. 
Jouhaux  has  been  almost  as  close  to  the  French  government 
as  Gompers  to  the  American,  and  as  much  attacked  for  it. 
He  sat  with  Gompers  on  the  Commission  on  International 
Labor  Legislation  reporting  to  the  Peace  Conference,  though 
he  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  its  report  when  it  refused 
to  touch  national  sovereignty,  thereby  rendering  international 
labor  legislation  impossible  and  inevitably  disappointing  those 
who,  like  Jouhaux,  had  hoped  for  real  results.  But  the  main 
difference  between  Gompers  and  Jouhaux  is  that  Jouhaux  has 
preserved  his  democratic  internationalist  faith  and  supports 
Wilsonian  principles  rather  than  Wilson.  The  declaration 
posted  in  mid-April  on  the  walls  of  Paris  showed  it.  [See 
box.] 

III. 

The  C.  G.  T.  and  the  French  Socialist  Party  are  the  ec«- 
nomic  and  political  expressions  of  the  same  working  classs. 
Absolutely  distinct  in  organization,  they  act  in  harmony.  The 
break-up  of  the  "  radical  "  party  during  the  war  has  thrown 
the  C.  G.  T.  closer  and  closer  to  the  Socialists,  and  its  grow- 
ing conservatism  has  led  it  to  throw  off  its  distrust  of  political 
methods.  The  C.  G.  T.  had  400,000  members  before  the  war 
and  now  has  more  than  a  million.  The  Socialist  Party  cast 
1,400,000  votes  in  1914  and  elected  a  hundred  deputies — 
there  has  been  no  election  since. 

Before  the  war  the  C.  G.  T.  thought  the  Socialists  put 
too  much  faith  in  parliamentary  democracy;  today  the  revo- 
lutionaries and  direct-actionists  find  their  expression  in  the 
Socialist  Party  rather  than  the  C.  G.  T. 

When  Jaures  was  killed  on  the  eve  of  the  war  the  party 
was  left  leaderless.  Jules  Guesde,  one  of  the  veteran  party 
leaders,  and  Marcel  Sembat-  a  brilliant  "  intellectual,"  en- 
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tered  the  coalition  ministry,  but  neither  of  them  made  a  start- 
ling success.  Albert  Thomas,  one  of  the  "  revisionist  "  So- 
cialists, came  into  the  cabinet  a  year  later,  as  under-secretary 
for  munitions,  and  his  success  marked  him  for  leadership. 

But  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  which  made  the 
secret  annexationist  treaties  with  Russia,  England  and  Italy, 
which  refused  Socialist  passports  to  Stockholm  and  rejected 
contemptuously  the  Austrian  peace  offer  transmitted  by  Prince 
Sixte  de  Bourbon.  He  was  anti-Bolshevik,  pro-intervention 
and  for  fighting  the  war  through  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
mass  of  the  party  was  ready  for  the  end  long  before  it  came 
and  believed  that  a  satisfactory  peace  might  have  been  made  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  Months  dragged  on,  offensives  passed 
and  failed,  and  casualties  mounted ;  the  left  wing  of  the  party 
raised  its  protest.  Thomas  was  denounced.  He  had  collab- 
orated with  the  bourgeoisie  and  been  compromised;  there  was 
no  good  for  the  working  class  in  such  a  policy.  He  pleaded 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  cabinet  discussions.  Worse  still  was 
the  reply.  In  obedience  to  party  discipline  he  left  the  cabinet 
in  the  summer  of  1917.  A  year  later  the  minoritaires  won 
the  victory  at  the  party  conference.  Thomas  was  politically 
dead,  and  Jean  Longuet,  internationalist,  grandson  of  Karl 
Marx,  was  the  new  leader. 

French  party  politics  in  general  are  complex  enough,  but 
French  Socialist  politics  are  almost  worse.  There  are  "  Kien- 
thaliens  "  "  ex-minoritaires,"  "  centrists,"  "  ex-majoritaires," 
and  the  "  Quarante."  The  Kienthaliens  are  the  out-and-out 
internationalists  who  went  to  Kienthal  in  Switzerland  in  1916. 
They  now  are  frank  Bolsheviks.  Their  leader  is  a  cold-logic 
schoolteacher  named  Loriot,  the  Lenine  of  the  French  Social- 
ist Party.  The  ex-minoritaires  or  "  neo-majoritaires  "  are 
pro-Bolshevik  for  Russia  and  very  much  on  the  fence  as  to 
what  they  want  in  France.  Their  leaders  are  Jean  Longuet 
and  Marcel  Cachin,  high  idealists  both,  enthusiasts  who  will 
follow  the  popular  tide  a  long  way  to  the  left  if  it  starts 
running.  Most  of  the  centrists,  who  tried  to  straddle  in  the 
old  party  squabbles,  have  gone  to  the  left  and  joined  the  ex- 
minoritaires.  Cachin  once  was  a  centrist.  The  ex-majori- 
taires, led  by  Albert  Thomas  and  Pierre  Renaudel,  still 
believe  in  collaboration  with  the  bourgeois  and  would  be 
willing  to  hold  office  in  a  Briand  or  other  moderate  coalition 
ministry,  but  the  party  is  against  them.  The  Quarante,  forty 
deputies,  denounced  the  internationalism  of  their  fellows  and 
coquetted  with  Gompers  for  a  time.  Most  of  them  have  re- 
turned to  the  party  fold ;  the  remaining  sixteen  probably  will 
be  forced  out  of  the  party.  They  publish  a  daily  paper  with 
a  circulation  said  to  be  under  five  thousand  which  Gompers 
and  Charles  Edward  Russell  use  as  their  organ  of  expres- 
sion in  Paris. 

The  task  of  maintaining  unity  in  a  Socialist  Party  al- 
ways is  difficult.  The  hotheads  of  the  new  majority  wanted 
to  expel  Thomas  from  the  party;  Longuet  fought  for  unity. 
The  French  Socialists  have  been  watching  the  revolutions 
to  the  east  of  them.  Longuet  believes  that  if  Liebknecht 
had  not  broken  loose  the  independents  might  have  won  con- 
trol of  the  old  Socialist  Party  in  Berlin  and  piloted  the  revolu- 
tion through  more  peaceful  channels.  He  is  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  "  unity  of  the 
proletarian  front."  Frossard,  the  party  secretary,  though  more 
radical  than  Longuet,  agrees  with  him  in  this. 

Hence  the  very  curious  program  which  the  party  is  ex- 
pected to  adopt  at  its  national  congress  late  in  April.  It 
begins  with  a  philosophy  of  the  social  revolution  and  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  proposed  reforms.  The  party  needs 
a  minimum  program,  Frossard  frankly  declares,  for  the  sum- 
mer elections.  The  whole  will  go  before  the  party  congress 
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signed  by  thirty-eight  of  the  forty-two  members  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  including  right-wing  men  like  Thomas  and 
Renaudel,  centrists  like  Sembat,  left-wingers  like  Cachin, 
Longuet,  Frossard,  Renoult.  Only  four  refused  to  sign  it — 
Varenne,  of  the  Quarante,  and  Loriot,  Verfeuil,  and  Louise 
Saumonneau,  the  Rosa  Luxemburg  of  the  French  Social- 
ists, Kienthaliens. 

So  extraordinary  is  this  new  unanimity  that  it  is  worth 
while  quoting  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  social 
revolution  almost  in  full: 

The  Socialist  Party  declares  that  the  final  goal  of  its  action  is  the 
social  revolution.  .  .  . 

Social  revolution  means  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
substitution  of  the  collectivist  system  of  production,  exchange  and 
consumption  for  the  present  economic  regime,  founded  upon  private 
property  in  capital,  which  corresponds  to  an  outgrown  stage  in  his- 
tory. 

Democracy,  that  is  to  say,  equality  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citi- 
zens, will  even  from  a  political  point  of  view  be  realized  fully  only 
when  the  social  revolution,  completing  the  work  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, shall  have  effaced  the  hereditary  privileges  of  property  and 
the  hereditary  servitudes  of  labor. 

The  future  alone  will  show  in  what  fashion  this  transformation, 
which  is  in  itself  the  revolution,  shall  be  made — whether  by  legal 
transmission  of  powers  under  the  pressure  of  universal  suffrage,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  the  force  of  the  organized  working  class. 

The  Socialist  Party  does  not  confuse  revolution  and  violence.  It 
is  not  unaware  that  events  are  revolutionary  in  nature  rather  accord- 
ing to  their  result  than  according  to  their  form.  Being  the  party  of 
human  fraternity,  directing  all  its  action  toward  universal  prosperity 
and  well-being,  the  Socialist  Party  hopes  ardently  that  its  victory 
may  be  accomplished  in  calm  and  by  methodical  organization.  But, 
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for  the  conquest  of  political  power,  the  working  class'  cannot  re- 
nounce any  weapon,  and  the  form  of  its  revolution  finally  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances,  especially  upon  the  resistance  to  its  effort  for 
enfranchisement. 

Nor  is  the  party  unaware  that  the  social  revolution  is  assured 
of  success  only  it  if  comes  at  its  historic  hour,  at  the  moment  when 
minds  and  events  become  ripe  for  it.  The  realization  of  the  order 
conceived  by  the  organized  working  class  necessarily  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  development  of  the  working  class  institutions 
which  form  the  embryonic  organism  of  the  Socialist  regime.  The 
party  always  has  turned  the  workers  from  premature  movements  and 
impulsive  manifestations.  But  just  as  it  is  not  master  of  the  form  it 
is  not  master  of  the  moment.  The  Socialist  Party  cannot  withdraw 
from  an  opportunity  which  the  very  failure  of  the  bourgeoisie  may 
impose  upon  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  revolution  is  the  hope 
of  the  suffering  peoples.  Those  in  whom  the  working  class  has  put 
its  confidence  cannot  deceive  this  hope. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  the  revolution  may  occur, 
the  assumption  of  power  by  the  organized  working  class  probably 
will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  dictatorship. 

History  shows  clearly  the  meaning  of  this  formula,  so  impudently 
abused  in  reactionary  polemics.  History  furnishes  decisive  proof  that 
a  new  regime,  political  or  social,  in  working  out  a  new  system  of  law, 
can  never  confine  itself  to  the  legal  framework  of  the  old  order  which 
it  is  replacing.  The  revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century  succeeded 
or  failed  according  as  they  observed  or  neglected  this  principle.  It 
is  this  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  which  constitutes  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat. 

The  new  order  which  the  proletariat  conceives  will  be  estab- 
lished by  one  class  but  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  all 
men.  Like  the  new  legal  structure  which  it, precedes  and  for  which 
it  prepares  the  way,  the  impersonal  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
is  exercised  in  the  name  and  interest  of  all  humanity. 

The  duration  of  this  transitory  period  should  be  as  brief  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  It  will  vary,  however,  according  to  the  state  of 
economic  production,  the  degree  of  preparation  and  organization  of 
the  working  class,  and  according  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the 
resistance  opposed  to  it. 

The  dictatorial  powers  should  be  exercised  in  this  period  by  the 
political  and  economic  organizations  of  the  working  class. 

Faithful  to  its  traditional  tactics,  the  Socialist  Party  recalls  that  the 
political  and  economic  organs  constituted  out  of  the  working  class 
should  form  the  framework  of  its  action. 

The  experiences  of  Russia  and  Germany  and  the  difficulties  that 
they  have  to  overcome  show  clearly  what  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able to  the  success  of  the  revolution:  close  unity  of  the  international 
Socialist  Party ;  close  unity  between  the  political  and  economic  organi- 
zations of  the  working  class;  material  abundance,  especially  in  stocks 
of  raw  materials;  food  supplies,  machinery  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation; development  of  the  special  institutions  of  the  working 
clas,s;  pre-existence  in  each  of  democratic  institutions  and  traditions. 

The  working  class  thus  works  for  its  revolution — the  only  prize 
which  can  pay  worthily  for  the  sacrifices  and  miseries  of  nearly  five 
years — when  it  strengthens  the  organization  and  political  power  of 
the  Socialist  Party. 

The  party  works  for  the  revolution  when  it  fights  for  the  welfare 
of  the  workers,  for  their  self-respect,  for  the  increase  of  their  voca- 
tional worth,  when  it  seeks  to  penetrate  public  institutions  and  public 
life  with  a  democratic  spirit  and  endeavors  to  reconstruct  wealth  and 
to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation. 

At  a  time  when  the  march  of  events  is  so  uncertain  and  so  sudden, 
no  one  can  predict  when  the  hour  of  the  working  class  will  strike. 
But  be  it  near  or  be  it  distant,  the  same  positive  action  is  required: 
to  organize,  constantly  to  revive  its  faith  in  its  destiny,  to  urge  the 
adaptation  of  present-day  society,  as  far  as  possible,  toward  future 
society.  Heir  presumptive  of  the  capitalist  world,  whose  wealth  is 
made  up  of  the  accumulated  labor  of  generations,  socialism  has  the 
present  duty  of  preserving  and  preparing  its  heritage. 

It  is  a  clear  declaration  for  social  revolution.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  means  of  its  achievement  is  vitiated  by  the 
assertion  of  the  necessity  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
And  it  is  signed  by  two  former  cabinet  ministers  of  France, 
and  by  all  the  responsible  non-Bolshevik  members  of  the 
party. 

The  rest  of  the  program  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Political  renovation:  constituent  assembly  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution; universal  suffrage;  initiative,  referendum,  propor- 


tional representation,  administrative  decentralization,  the  or- 
ganization of  state  industries  with  collaboration  of  the  labor 
unions.  Economic  restoration:  retroactive  taxes  on  war 
profits,  progressive  income  taxes,  capital  levy — conscription 
of  wealth ;  fiscal  monopoly  of  alcohol,  etc. ;  "  financial  par- 
ticipation of  the  state  in  all  commerce  and  industry  which 
is  sufficiently  nationalized ;  "  nationalization  of  all  railroads. 
Immediate  reforms:  suppression  of  unemployment  by  em- 
ployment bureaus,  etc. ;  social  insurance,  protection  of  health 
and  safety  in  labor;  reduction  of  hours  of  work,  minimum 
wage ;  regulation  of  immigration ;  equal  pay  for  equal 
work;  unrestricted  right  to  organize;  protection  of  agricul- 
tural workers;  free,  obligatory  national  system  of  education; 
construction  of  workingmen's  homes;  public  food  service. 
International  organization  and  peace:  league  of  nations  "be- 
tween all  peoples  equal  in  rights  and  duties,  not  between  a 
few  governments;"  international  division  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  functions  in  accordance  with  national  conditions; 
control  of  disarmament  by  the  league;  "  international  entente 
to  equalize  and  pay  war  charges;"  international  regulation 
of  labor  conditions. 

Certain  moot  questions  such  as  bolshevism  are  carefully 
omitted  from  this  program.  It  is  possible  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Seine  and  one  or  two  other  departmental  groups 
may  adopt  the  rival  Loriot  program  which  declares  frankly 
for  revolution  by  extra-legal  means,  opposes  social  reforms 
and  the  league  of  nations  as  counter-revolutionary,  "  bolster- 
ing up  the  decrepit  bourgeois  democracy,"  and  calls  for  ad- 
hesion to  the  Bolshevik  Third  Internationale  and  with- 
drawal from  the  Second  Internationale  which  met  at  Berne 
and  is  directed  by  conservative  Socialists  like  Branting,  Van- 
dervelde  and  Arthur  Henderson.  (The  Italian  Socialist  Party 
recently  voted  its  preference  for  the  Bolshevik  Interna- 
tionale.) Loriot's  program  concludes  with  a  seven-pointed 
summary :  total  assumption  of  power  by  the  proletariat ;  obliga- 
tory work;  socialization  of  means  of  production  and  exchange 
and  their  direct  administration  by  the  workers  concerned ;  dis- 
tribution by  cooperatives  and  municipal  shops;  municipaliza- 
tion  of  houses  and  hospitals;  direct  administration  of  govern- 
ment functions  by  the  employes;  universal  disarmament  as  a 
result  of  the  union  of  all  the  proletarian  republics.  In  short, 
bolshevism. 

It  is  significant  that  the  only  effective  opposition  in  this 
situation  is  led  by  Loriot,  whose  thought  was  moulded 
largely  in  intimacy  with  Trotzky,  and  who  knows  what  he 
wants  more  exactly  than  any  of  the  other  Socialist  leaders 
in  France.  The  whole  history  of  the  French  Socialist  Party 
during  the  war  is  one  of  evolution  from  intimate  collabora- 
tion with  the  government  to  revolutionary  hostility.  The 
evolution  continues. 

When  the  peace  conference  began,  labor  was  quiet  in 
France — quieter  than  it  had  been  for  months,  and  confident 
in  Wilson.  It  has  since  become  convinced  of  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  the  old  regime.  Prices  still  are  mounting.  Half  the 
army  is  yet  far  from  home,  and  the  other  half  is  largely  un- 
employed. The  acquittal  of  Villain,  the  murderer  of  Jaures, 
coming  soon  after  the  sentence  to  death  of  Cottin,  who  shot 
at  Clemenceau,  made  labor  see  red.  France  is  bankrupt,  and 
sooner  or  later  her  bourgeoisie  must  face  oppressive  taxes 
which  will  disaffect  them.  Business,  uncertain  of  the  future, 
is  stagnant.  The  future  is  uncertain. 


Michigan  Stays  Dry 

Some  Social  Results  of  a  Year  of  Prohibition 


By  Fred  R.  Johnson 
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OPPONENTS  of  prohibition  had  their  innings  in 
February  and  March.  Following  the  avalanche 
of  states  whose  legislatures  in  eager  haste  ratified 
the  federal  amendment  until  the  prospect  of  con- 
stitutional prohibition  became  a  certainty,  it  was  felt  that  a 
period  of  reaction  was  inevitable.  This  feeling  was  shared  by 
friends  of  prohibition  in  Michigan  and  many  were  apprehen- 
sive over  the  results  of  the  vote  on  the  so-called  Light  Wine 
and  Beer  Amendment  at  the  state  election  in  April. 

There  were  certain  local  influences  which  intensified  this 
feeling.  Chicago,  next  door,  went  overwhelmingly  wet  at  the 
spring  election.  The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  Damon  Act  on  which  the  enforcement  of  the 
state  prohibitory  law  hinged ;  and  saloon-ridden  Toledo  across 
the  border  in  Ohio  became  the  Mecca  of  rum-runners.  There 
was  an  orgy  of  lawlessness  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  liquor 
were  brought  into  Detroit  by  trolley,  train,  and  automobile, 
until  Uncle  Sam  took  notice  and  began  to  bring  the  violators 
into  the  federal  court.  The  traffic  being  over  a  state  line  and 
consequently  being  interstate  the  United  States  government 
had  jurisdiction.  The  new  law  passed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Damon  Act  and  to  prevent  rum-running  by  state  statute 
made  even  the  possession  of  liquor  a  felony.  This  seemed  to 
many  unduly  severe  and  created  dissatisfaction  with  state 
prohibition  in  new  quarters. 

The  amendment  to  be  voted  on  aimed  to  make  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cider,  wines,  beer,  ale,  and  porter  lawful. 
Although  it  was  known  as  the  Light  Wine  and  Beer  Amend- 
ment, if  enacted  it  would  have  brought  the  saloon  back  in 
Michigan  in  May,  1919. 

As  soon  as  the  results  from  the  election  began  to  be  known, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  saloon  interests  had  suffered  a  stag- 
gering defeat.  The  returns  have  been  extremely  slow  in  com- 
ing in  and  final  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  majority  against  the  saloon  as  contrasted  with  the 
state  vote  of  1916  when  the  dry  majority  was  68,624  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Returns  from  two-thirds  of  the  precincts 
in  the  state  indicate  that  the  amendment  failed  of  passage  by  a 
majority  in  excess  of  160,000.  Detroit  alone  showed  a  large 
increase  in  the  wet  vote,  giving  a  majority  of  almost  35,000 
for  the  amendment  out  of  a  total  vote  in  the  city  in  excess  of 
140,000;  but  outside  of  Detroit  there  was  a  landslide.  Grand 
Rapids,  the  second  city,  cast  a  vote  of  almost  two  to  one  against 
the  amendment.  Flint,  home  of  the  Buick  automobile,  a 
rapidly  growing  industrial  center,  increased  its  majority  of  a 
few  hundred  against  liquor  in  1916  to  a  majority  in  excess  of 
4,000.  Saginaw  county  with  a  majority  for  the  saloon  in  1916 
now  reversed  its  verdict.  Monroe  county,  scene  of  the  shame- 
less rum-running  between  Detroit  and  Toledo,  returned  a  dry 
majority  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  And  so  it  went  from 
the  Upper  Peninsula  to  the  Ohio  border.  The  state  was  deter- 
mined that  the  saloon  should  not  come  back. 

Women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  Michigan  at  the  recent 
election.  Their  ballots  were  not  kept  distinct  from  the  ballots 


cast  by  men  and  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
how  they  voted,  as  in  Chicago.  A  correspondent  of  the  Detroit 
News  states  that  in  Flint  the  ballots  of  the  men  and  women 
electors  were  deposited  in  separate  boxes  in  one  precinct  and 
that  in  that  precinct  the  women  voted  428  to  44  against  the 
amendment,  while  the  vote  of  the  men  was  300  against  as 
compared  with  220  for.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
women  helped  to  swell  the  dry  majority  but  this  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  definite  proof. 

The  Detroit  vote  is  difficult  to  explain  when  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  the  state.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  violation  of  law  during  the  rum-running  period. 
Others  see  in  it  the  expression  of  a  natural  antagonism  against 
sumptuary  laws  by  certain  racial  groups.  Undoubtedly  the 
severity  of  the  new  state  law  and  the  organized  campaign  by 
friends  of  wine  and  beer  were  important  factors. 

State  prohibition  in  Michigan  became  effective  May  I,  1918, 
in  the  midst  of  our  war  period.  As  a  consequence  it  is  difficult 
to  analyze  its  social  and  economic  results.  The  war  brought 
many  other  factors  into  play,  such  as  the  campaign  for  thrift, 
abnormal  conditions  of  employment,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
large  bodies  of  young  men  from  industry  into  army  and  navy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  conditions  after  pro- 
hibition became  effective  with  conditions  which  obtained  dur- 
ing a  similar  length  of  time  before  state  prohibition  went  into 
force.  If  we  contrast  the  period  of  eleven  months  beginning 
May  i,  1918,  and  ending  April  i,  1919,  with  the  same  months 
of  the  previous  year,  the  license  period  will  include  several 
months  during  the  summer  of  1917  when  we  were  just  enter- 
ing the  war  and  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel  its  full  effect,  while 
the  prohibition  period  will  embrace  almost  five  months  after  the 
armistice  during  which  time  thousands  of  men  returned  from 
training  camps  and  much  unemployment  was  experienced. 

First  let  us  examine  the  records  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment bearing  upon  arrests: 

Wet  period  Dry  period 

11  months  ending  11  m  nths  ending 

April  1,  1918  April  1,  1919 

Arrests  for  all  causes    50,143  29,896 

Arrests  for  drunkenness    15,702  3,624 

Arrests  for  non-support   683  321 

Those  who  would  wholly  disregard  these  figures  because  of 
war  influences  should  remember  that  the  discrepancy  in 
arrests  would  be  still  greater  if  several  thousand  United  States 
arrests  for  violation  of  the  draft  and  other  war  offences  were 
thrown  out  in  the  second  column.  There  were  2,591  such 
arrests  during  the  eight  months  ending  December  31,  1918. 
The  arrests  for  drunkenness  during  the  last  eleven  months 
include  the  arrests  made  during  the  orgy  of  rum-running  from 
Toledo. 

The  testimony  of  police  figures  is  corroborated  by  consulting 
other  agencies  in  the  community  which  are  in  touch  with  the 
wreckage  which  the  saloon  leaves  in  its  wake.  The  Mc- 
Gregor Institute,  a  large  Detroit  organization  which  deals 
with  homeless  and  destitute  men,  found  that  the  influence  of 
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prohibition  was  quickly  felt  after  May  i,  1918.  After  dis- 
cussing the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  man  coming  to  the  in- 
stitute, we  find  the  following  in  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
report  of  the  institute: 

Whatever  the  effect  finally  is  on  the  number  of  partly  employed 
men,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prohibition  has  reduced  destitution. 
With  42  per  cent  more  men  in  the  building  between  May  and  De- 
cember, 1918,  than  between  January  and  April,  1918,  the  number  of 
free  lodgers  decreased  64  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  in  1917 
lodgers  increased  18  per  cent,  and  free  men  remained  approximately 
unchanged.  Men  who  later  found  work  and  repaid  for  beds  given 
free  were  53  per  cent  of  the  total  free  men  during  the  prohibition 
period,  but  only  16  per  cent  in  1917. 

In  a  news  letter  published  by  the  same  institute  in  January 
of  this  year  there  is  this  additional  statement  of  conclusions: 

Prohibition  became  effective  May  1,  1918.  The  number  of  men 
seeking  lodging  at  the  institute  increased  slightly  at  once,  and  more 
than  formerly  were  able  to  pay.  During  the  past  eight  months 
the  average  man  has  been  better  clothed,  more  orderly,  able  to  save 
something  for  times  of  adversity  and  generally  more  stable  and 
satisfied.  A  few  men  left  the  state  for  wet  territory  where  the 
accustomed  stimulant  could  be  obtained,  but  most  men  were  thankful 
to  have  the  temptation  removed. 

The  war  doubtless  reduced  the  population  of  most  alms- 
houses.  Many  previously  unable  to  support  themselves  because 
of  a  handicap  of  some  sort  now  suddenly  found  themselves 
needed  in  our  economic  life.  If  we  analyze  the  attendance  at 
the  Wayne  county  infirmary,  named  Eloise,  we  find  certain 
developments  which  cannot  be  explained  in  this  fashion.  Let 
us  again  use  the  previous  basis  of  comparison.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  license  period  ending 
April  I,  1918  was  876.  The  average  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  April  i,  1919  was  598,  a  decrease  of  32  per  cent.  But 
a  more  striking  discrepancy  is  found  if  we  compare  the  number 
of  men.  In  February,  1918,  in  the  war  period  and  when 
industrial  conditions  were  excellent,  the  daily  average  of  men 
at  Eloise  was  944.  In  February,  1919,  with  considerable  un- 
employment in  Detroit  and  Wayne  county,  the  daily  average 
was  474.  The  number  of  men  at  Eloise  had  been  cut  in  half. 

The  mild  winter  of  1918-1919,  of  course,  had  something  to 
do  with  this  showing.  But  Dr.  J.  E.  Bennett,  medical  super- 
intendent at  the  infirmary,  is  convinced  that  the  abolition  of 
the  saloon  was  in  the  main  responsible. 

Superintendents  of  almshouses,  whose  population  is  recruited 
from  populous  industrial  centers  where  the  license  system  ob- 
tains, know  that  every  winter  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
broken  down  by  alcoholism  apply  for  admission.  It  was  this 
element  which  Dr.  Bennett  found  had  been  eliminated  by  pro- 
hibition even  during  the  period  of  unemployment  in  1919. 
Eloise  is  now  a  place  where  the  aged  and  infirm  are  lodged, 
and  no  longer  houses  a  big  group  which,  but  for  the  saloon, 
should  be  self-supporting. 

Testimony  from  social  agencies  in  Detroit  concerning  the 
salutary  effects  of  prohibition  can  be  multiplied.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  found  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  accepted  because  of  the  drunkenness  or  neglect  of 


parents  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  law.  From  May  I  to 
July  15,  1917,  during  the  license  period,  this  number  was  44.. 
From  May  i  to  July  15,  1918,  after  prohibition  became  effec- 
tive, the  number  was  only  15.  This  early  experience  was 
typical  of  what  has  followed.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  found  an  immediate  decrease  in  non-support  among 
families  under  its  care.  The  Visiting  Housekeeper's  Associa- 
tion discovered  that  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  in 
families  where  the  father  drank  began  to  be  well  fed  and 
better  kept  after  the  saloon  disappeared. 

In  July,  1918,  the  Detroit  Journal  made  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  three  months  of  prohibition  and  con- 
cluded that  "  Detroit  has  benefited  industrially,  morally,  physi- 
cally and  spiritually  since  prohibition  became  effective  in 
Michigan,  May  I."  It  found  certain  results  in  industry  which 
should  interest  SURVEY  readers. 

Quite  contrary  to  Bainbridge  Colby's  assertion  that  prohibi- 
tion would  retard  shipbuilding,  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany testified  that  work  was  speeded  up  after  the  saloon  was 
eliminated.  The  manufacture  of  motor  cars  is  the  basic  in- 
dustry in  Detroit.  The  Cadillac  Company  employed  about 
8,000  men  when  the  state  became  dry.  It  made  an  analysis  of 
prohibition  results  and  found  that  after  May  I,  1918  there 
was  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent  in  lateness  at  work,  of  69  per 
cent  in  hours  lost  by  absence  on  Mondays,  and  of  44  per  cent 
in  time  lost  on  other  days.  The  findings  of  the  Cadillac  Com- 
pany was  typical  of  the  experience  of  other  manufacturing  con- 
cerns according  to  the  Employers'  Association.  In  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  benefits  of  prohibition  to  industry,  Chester 
E.  Culver,  secretary  of  that  association,  says: 

The  one  outstanding  benefit  of  prohibition  among  Detroit  in- 
dustries has  been  the  increase  in  production  that  it  has  made  possi- 
ble. .  .  .  Another  big  advantage  of  prohibition  has  been  the 
remarkable  reduction  in  the  annual  labor  turnover  which  in  many 
factories  ran  as  high  as  3,000  per  cent  before  May  1,  [1918].  This 
turnover,  or  hiring  of  new  men  to  replace  those  who  quit,  has 
been  greatly  reduced  and  prohibition  is  responsible  to  a  large  de- 
gree. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  claim  that  prohibition  in  Michigan 
has  wrought  miracles.  It  has  not.  But  it  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  substantial  and  continuous  progress  in  making  Detroit 
a  better  city  and  Michigan  a  better  state.  When  Ohio  be- 
comes dry  in  May  and  when  the  United  States  closes  up  the 
saloons  next  July,  most  of  the  elements  of  weakness  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  law  in  Michigan  will  be  removed. 
Meanwhile,  if  some  faint-hearted  friends  of  prohibition  should 
become  alarmed  by  the  stories  of  violation  of  the  law  in  Michi- 
gan during  the  height  of  the  rum-running  period  in  February, 
let  them  consider  the  verdict  rendered  by  the  people  of  the 
state  themselves  at  the  April  election.  The  people  of  Michigan 
are  more  conversant  with  their  own  affairs  and  what  is  for 
their  own  good  than  are  the  powerful  newspapers  in  our  big 
Eastern  cities  which  are  making  use  of  the  tales  of  rum-run- 
ning to  Toledo  in  a  campaign  of  propaganda  against  federal 
prohibition. 
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ENTER— A  STATE  LABOR  PARTY 

THE  Labor  Party  started  in  Chicago — now  in  Spring- 
field— Washington  next."  With  this  marching  motto, 
611  delegates  marched  from  their  rendezvous  in 
Springfield  to  the  state  arsenal  to  organize  the  Labor  Party 
of  Illinois.  Beginning  with  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and 
the  singing  of  "  Illinois,"  led  by  a  mine  worker,  the  conven- 
tion effectively  rounded  out  its  first  session  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Duncan  McDonald,  the  president  of  the  state  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  who  was  unanimously  elected  state  chair- 
man of  the  party.  Among  the  greetings  received  by  wire, 
that  of  the  American  Labor  Party  of  Greater  New  York 
suggested  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  near  future  for  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  labor  parties  in  the  United  States.  Per- 
sonally delivered  was  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  Federation  of  Labor,  who  assured  the  dele- 
gates that  when  the  Nonpartisan  League,  now  controlling 
that  state,  organizes  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  the  new  Labor 
Party  will  be  sure  of  the  league's  cooperation. 

Eligible  to  membership  in  the  party  are  "  workers  with 
hand  and  brain,"  who  are  specified  to  be  both  organized  and 
unorganized  workers,  clerks,  housewives,  journalists,  farm- 
ers, school  teachers,  storekeepers  and  heads  of  organizations 
and  business  concerns  who  are  not  exploiters  or  profiteers. 
County  labor  party  organizations  are  to  be  constituent  units, 
but  until  they  are  organized,  individuals  are  eligible  who  pay 
a  membership  fee  of  $2  a  year,  or  for  whom  12  cents  a  year 
is  paid  as  a  per  capita  rate  by  local  unions.  Dues  stamps 
were  authorized  to  be  issued  entitling  purchasers  to  mem- 
bership for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  capita, 
the  stamps  being  furnished  county  organizations  for  5  cents 
each  and  by  them  to  local  organizations  for  30  cents  each, 
so  apportioning  the  funds  thus  received  for  the  uses  of  the 
respective  party  organizations. 

The  platform  consists  of  twenty-three  planks,  the  most 
significant  of  which  declare  for  democratic  control  of  industry 
and  commerce;  the  right  to  organize  and  deal  with  employ- 
ers collectively;  freedom  from  economic  hazard  based  upon 
the  minimum  wage  as  related  to  the  cost  of  living  without 
the  labor  of  mothers  and  children;  the  eight-hour  day  and 
forty-four  hour  week;  abolition  of  unemployment  by  shorter 
hours,  public  work,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  federal  and  state  employment  service  to  finding 
jobs  for  workers  rather  than  workers  for  jobs,  and  to  pre- 
venting the  placing  of  workers  in  positions  that  do  not  pay 
a  living  wage;  a  democratic  system  of  public  education  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  affording  opportunity  for  full 
cultural  and  vocational  education  for  every  child,  with  free 
textbooks  bearing  the  union  label ;  application  of  such  restora- 
tive treatment  to  disabled  industrial  workers  as  is  afforded 
disabled  soldiers;  old  age  and  health  insurance,  compensation 
for  injury  and  mothers'  pensions;  graduated  taxation  of  in- 


heritances  and  incomes  and  of  land  values,  but  not  of  improve- 
ments; public  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities, 
including  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  stockyards,  abattoirs, 
water  power,  mines,  insurance  and  banks;  the  development 
of  cooperative  stores  and  factories  and  state  aid  to  provide 
land  and  homes  for  Illinois  residents  in  town  or  country. 
Further  policies  were  declared  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  state 
senate,  of  the  contract  system  for  state  work  and  of  the  power 
of  judges  to  issue  and  enforce  injunctions  depriving  citizens 
of  their  rights  in  industrial  disputes,  foremost  among  which 
is  trial  by  jury  for  contempt  of  court  committed  elsewhere 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

The  most  fiery  resolution  was  the  convention's  rejoinder  to 
the  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  on  the  preceding  day,  re- 
jecting the  bill  so  limiting  injunctions  as  not  to  apply  to 
issues  raised  by  industrial  disputes.  The  delegates  were  in- 
flamed to  their  extreme  statements  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  by 
its  secretary,  urging  their  presence  at  the  legislature  when 
this  bill  came  up  for  passage  and  stating  that  "  union  labor 
will  be  there  in  force  and  the  influence  of  one  manufacturer 
is  equal  to  the  influence  of  twenty-five  shop-men."  The  manu- 
facturers' letter  also  stated  that  "  there  are  no  conditions  in 
Illinois  warranting  the  passage  of  the  women's  eight-hour 
bill  and  no  demand  for  it,  except  by  a  few  trades  women 
league  folks  and  some  doctors."  Other  resolutions  adopted 
declared  for  the  right  of  self-determination  in  Russia,  in  India 
and  in  Ireland;  for  raising  immediately  the  Allies'  blockade; 
for  open  diplomacy  and  the  league  of  nations,  and  against 
universal  military  training  and  a  large  standing  army  in  this 
country;  for  the  removal  of  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
from  the  cabinet;  for  a  new  trial  of  Mooney;  and  for  "  in- 
dustrial representation  in  legislative  bodies  based  upon  the 
industrial  organization  of  the  workers,"  because  "  the  work- 
ers of  this  state  are  constantly  reminded  that  representatives 
as  now  elected  from  geographical  districts  do  not  represent 
them,  but  on  the  other  hand  represent  the  enemies  of  labor." 

AT  LAST  A  MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 

AFTER  much  wrangling  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  bill  has  at  last  passed  the  third 
reading  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Opposition  up 
to  the  last  minute  came  from  a  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  from  others  who  played  up  the  time-worn  "  free- 
dom of  the  individual  "  argument.  The  Labor  Party  un- 
successfully endeavored  to  graft  on  to  the  bill  provision  for 
the  nationalization  of  hospitals.  Health  reformers  through- 
out England  express  gratification  at  the  passage  of  the  law 
which  will  enable  unification  and  improvement  of  public 
health  services  throughout  the  country.  An  amendment  to 
safeguard  "  conscientious  objectors  "  from  inoculation  against 
various  diseases  was  withdrawn  when  Dr.  Addison,  the  min- 
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ister  in  charge  of  the  bill,  had  emphatically  declared  that  the 
bill  gave  no  new  powers  for  compulsory  treatment  of  disease. 
The  government  pledged  itself  to  withdraw  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  all  treatment  of  sickness  from  the  poor  law  author- 
ities and  under  the  new  law  to  niake  it  exclusively  the  func- 
tion of  public  health  authorities.  It  further  announced  the 
intention  to  appoint  four  consultative  councils,  one  for  the 
medical  profession,  one  representing  local  administrative 
bodies,  one  insured  persons  and  insurance  societies,  and  a  gen- 
eral council  one  half  of  which  should  be  women. 

POLICE  LOCAL  NO.    1 

IS  a  policeman  a  laboring  man  or  a  public  servant?  Has 
he  a  right  to  affiliate  with  organized  labor?  If  a  strike 
should  be  called  and  violence  result,  would  the  policeman 
be  in  a  position  to  preserve  order  impartially,  or  would  he 
favor  one  side  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  of  the  public? 
These  are  new  questions  for  the  American  public.  They  are 
agitating  the  people  of  Portland,  Ore.,  whose  police  force 
has  formed  a  temporary  organization  and  applied  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  for  a  charter.  Similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  policemen  of  several  other  cities  throughout 
the  country.  In  Portland,  Mayor  Baker  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  proposal  of  the  policemen  to  affiliate.  In  a 
public  statement  he  declared  that  the  police  bureau  is  the 
law-enforcing  body  for  all  the  people;  it  is  not  employed  or 
paid  by  any  one  group  or  any  one  class,  and  its  function  is  to 
enforce  the  law  impartially  without  regard  to  persons,  groups, 
classes  or  affiliations.  He  objected  to  the  men  joining  not 
only  a  labor  union  but  an  employers'  organization  as  well — 
any  organization,  in  a  word,  having  strikes  or  lockouts  as  its 
avowed  object.  These,  he  declared,  often  lead  to  disorder, 
and  the  police  force  must  be  in  a  position  to  handle  such  a 
situation  neutrally  and  impartially. 

The  men  reply  to  these  arguments  by  insisting  that  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  ally  themselves  with  a  lawful  or- 
ganization, not  having  waived  their  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  by  becoming  officers  of  the  city.  How  many  mayors 
and  district  attorneys,  they  ask,  belong  to  organizations  that 
might  tend  to  prejudice  them  in  favor  of  one  side  or  another 
in  a  labor  controversy?  They  declare  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  using  the  strike  in  their  own  behalf;  the  charter 
contemplated  in  their  application  will  contain  what  is  known 
as  a  "  non-strike  clause,"  and  they  will  confine  their  own 
activities  as  union  members  to  the  collective  presentation  of 
their  demands  to  the  public,  the  city  council  and  the  legisla- 
ture. Furthermore,  they  say  that  affiliation  with  labor  will 
not  decrease  their  efficiency  in  handling  disturbances  due  to 
strikes  or  lockouts.  The  president  of  the  temporary  organiza- 
tion of  policemen,  who  happens  to  be  the  city  jailer,  declares 
that  there  would  be  a  better  understanding  and  less  enmity 
between  the  policemen  and  the  strikers  if  the  policemen  were 
affiliated  with  labor,  and  that  better  order  would  be  the  re- 
sult. O.  R.  Hartwig,  president  of  the  Oregon  Federation  of 
Labor,  says  that  it  is  the  desire  of  nearly  all  labor  leaders 
to  avoid  disorder  and  violence  in  strikes,  and  that  such  lead- 
ers would  feel  freer  to  seek  the  aid  of  policemen,  both  in 
preventing  disorder  and  in  arresting  disturbers,  if  they  could 
count  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion  by  police- 
men such  as  would  ensue  from  their  better  understanding 
of  labor's  aims.  Some  seventy-five  members  of  the  force  now 
carry  union  cards,  taken  out  in  various  occupations  before  they 
became  policemen.  This,  they  say,  indicates  that  identifica- 
tion with  the  ranks  of  labor  has  not  in  the  past  prevented 
any  of  them  from  serving  the  interest  of  the  public  in  labor 
disturbances. 

Of  course,  the  main  impulse  toward  affiliation  comes  from 
a  desire  by  the  policemen  to  provide  themselves  with  an  effec- 
tive means  of  improving  conditions  of  their  own  employ- 
ment. Their  present  association,  they  feel,  has  gained  them 
little  in  the  past.  The  difficulty  they  had  recently  in  secur- 
ing a  pension  system,  which  they  had  to  carry  twice  to  a 


popular  election,  indicates  the  truth  of  this,  they  maintain. 
They  want  the  larger  prestige  and  backing  of  an  affiliation 
with  organized  labor.  They  are  subject  to  any  amount  of 
overtime  without  pay,  and  to  call  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  They  protest  against  the  practice  that  has  grown  up 
of  having  policemen  parade  frequently  and  on  all  manner 
of  occasions,  with  the  preparatory  drill  and  use  of  free  time 
this  entails.  They  declare  that  during  the  war  men  were 
added  to  the  force  without  having  passed  the  civil  service 
examination,'  and  that  these  men  are  still  being  kept.  Even 
ex-convicts  and  army  deserters  have  been  put  on  the  force, 
their  behavior  often  bringing  disgrace  on  the  force.  In 
answer  to  a  threat  by  the  mayor  to  have  them  discharged  if 
they  affiliate  with  labor,  they  point  out  that  they  are  civil 
service  employes  and  can  be  removed  only  after  being  tried 
upon  charges  and  found  guilty. 

Each  side  seems  to  be  sure  of  its  position  and  to  be  willing 
to  fight  the  matter  through.  Mayor  Baker  is  known  to  get 
usually  what  he  goes  after.  The  men  think  his  position  has 
been  suggested  to  him  by  employers  who  do  not  want  the 
policemen  to  associate  with  organized  labor  in  any  way. 
They  say,  moreover,  that  other  groups  of  city  employes  besides 
those  already  unionized  are  discussing  unionization,  and  that 
administrative  officials  in  many  departments  are  anxious  to 
head  off  this  tendency.  The  situation  has  become  tense.  If 
the  charters  now  pending  are  granted,  it  is  expected  that 
ultimately  there  may  be  an  international  union  of  policemen, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Firefighters  is  affiliated.  The  fact 
that  the  fireman  is  a  recognized  member  of  organized  labor 
is  pointed  to  by  the  policeman  as  affording  a  precedent  for 
his  own  unionization. 

THE   ENGLISH   COAL   SETTLEMENT 

THE  miners  of  Great  Britain  are  well  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal.  They 
obtained  an  increase  in  wages  of  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
They  obtained  a  reduction  in  working-time  of  one  hour  (to 
go  into  effect  this  year)  and  of  two  hours  (in  1921  if  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  industry  is  adjusted).  They  ob- 
tained from  Justice  Sankey  and  the  government  representa- 
tives on  the  commission  a  statement  that  the  present  system 
of  competitive  private  ownership  is  detrimental  to  the  indus- 
try. They  obtained  a  proposal  of  limitation  of  profits  and 
of  a  fund  (to  be  set  aside  out  of  the  returns  of  the  industry 
— a  penny  on  the  pound)  for  housing.  They  obtained  the 
government  pledge  that  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  converted  into  law.  What  the  commission  re- 
vealed to  the  general  public  in  fourteen  days,  were  amazing 
profits  (known  previously  only  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  and  the  life,  housing  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  miners.  The  result  was  a  movement 
in  public  opinion  to  the  side  of  the  miners. 

The  miners  do  not  believe,  in  general,  in  going  on  commit- 
tees or  entering  into  negotiations  with  government  officials. 
They  kept  out  of  the  "treasury  agreement"  of  1915  with 
Lloyd  George  when  thirty-three  unions  signed  away  their 
executive  power  and  union  restrictions  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  They  were  willing  to  enter  this  coal  commission  be- 
cause the  questions  considered  would  include  profits,  because 
the  recommendations  would  become  law,  because  the  presid- 
ing official  (Justice  Sankey)  was  impartial  (in  contrast  to 
the  experience  of  labor  in  appearing  before  some  other 
tribunals),  and  because  four  of  the  commission  were  selected 
by  the  miners  (Smillie,  Hodges,  Smith,  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
Money),  and  two  more  appointed  by  the  government  were 
approved  by  the  miners  (Webb  and  Tawney).  This  gave 
the  miners  six  Socialists  facing  six  representatives  of  indus- 
trial interests.  The  miners  failed  to  insist  on  the  publication 
of  the  profits  in  private  companies  where  some  of  the  bal- 
ance sheets  would  have  shown  as  swollen  profits  as  was 
brought  out  in  the  government  testimony.  It  is  apparently 
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to  make  good  this  omission  that  an  additional  meeting  of 
the  commission  was  called  to  be  held  in  the  king's  robing 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  April  29  at  which 
Smillie,  as  head  of  the  labor  members  of  that  commission,  in- 
tended to  cross-examine  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  owner  of 
157,000  acres,  including  coalfields  in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  perhaps  the  largest  ground  landlord  of  col- 
lieries and  mining  villages  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  owner  of  50,400  acres  and  coal 
royalties  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham, also  interested  in  mines  in  the  northeast,  Baron  Dyvenor, 
one  of  the  principal  owners  in  South  Wales. 

INSURANCE  AND   DOLES 

IN  England  the  "  specter "  of  unemployment,  so  much 
feared,  has  become  a  sad  reality.  In  the  insured  trades 
alone,  nearly  10  per  cent,  or  354,000  persons,  were  out  of 
work  at  the  end  of  January;  and  325,056  others,  mostly  women 
and  girls,  were  known  to  be  likewise  unemployed.  The 
largest  numbers  of  unemployed  men  were  general  laborers  and 
factory  workers,  and  of  women  general  factory  workers  and 
those  engaged  in  domestic  service,  the  cotton  and  dress  in- 
dustries. An  article  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  March 
6  analyzes  the  changes  of  employment  between  July,  1914, 
and  July,  1918,  showing  that  even  before  the  armistice  some- 
thing approaching  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  move- 
ments from  one  occupation  to  another.  Professional  services 
in  these  four  years  lost  46  per  cent  of  their  male  personnel, 
hotels,  theaters,  etc.,  43  per  cent,  transportation  and  agricul- 
ture 26  per  cent,  civil  service  21  per  cent,  industry  18  per 
cent.  Some  individual  industries — chemicals,  clothing,  food, 
drink  and  tobacco,  paper  and  printing,  wood  trades — sent  over 
one  half  of  their  male  personnel  to  join  the  forces.  In  the 
meantime,  there  were  nearly  two  million  and  a  half  replace- 
ments, including  700,000  men  returned  from  the  forces  to 
civil  work  and  695,000  boys.  These  figures  also  reveal  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers  of  1,659,000,  or 
50  per  cent,  a  figure  which  is  admittedly  too  small,  omitting 
several  categories  which  it  was  impossible  to  count. 

In  relation  to  the  present  unrest,  the  important  point  to 
observe  is  the  vast  number  of  new  industrial  workers,  or  of 
workers  transferred  from  a  non-productive  to  a  productive 
occupation,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  face  unemploy- 
ment for  the  first  time.  One  class  of  these,  the  civil  war 
workers,  has  been  the  object  of  special  care  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  Reconstruction  Ministry's  committees  which  has 
issued  concerning  them  four  reports,  dealing  respectively  with 
unemployment  insurance,  holidays  after  the  war,  special  ar- 
rangements during  the  armistice  and  miscellaneous  topics — 
such  as  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  discharged  and  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  national  employment  exchanges.  All 
of  these  reports  were  issued  before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  most  important — that  on  unemployment  insurance — eight 
months  before;  and  it  now  requires  an  effort  to  recall  what 
the  "  unexpected  recent  developments  "  could  have  been  which 
in  March,  1918,  "  increased  the  urgency  of  the  problem." 

The  subcommittee  on  unemployment  insurance,  of  which 
W.  H.  Beveridge  was  naturally  chairman,  condemns  the  pro- 
posal for  a  partial  extension  of  insurance  by  trades,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  committee  even  more  unreservedly 
condemns  leaving  the  problem  of  unemployment  to  be  dealt 
with  by  state  doles  or  any  other  improvised  makeshift.  The 
committee,  in  fact,  is  satisfied  "  that  the  only  effective  and 
adequate  way  of  meeting  the  problem  is  by  a  scheme  of  general 
insurance  designed  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  employment." 
It  will  be  recalled  that  before  the  war  there  was  already  in 
successful  operation  a  state  scheme  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, limited  to  certain  trades — engineering,  shipbuilding, 
building,  etc. — including  at  present  over  two  million  work- 
ers. To  these  certain  trades  like  metals,  explosives,  leather, 
chemicals  and  rubber,  employing  over  a  million  workers,  have 
been  added,  making  a  total  of  a  little  less  than  three  and  a 


half  million  at  present  insured.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  ten  million  more  insurable  workers  who  might  now  be 
included,  the  largest  classes  in  order  of  numerical  strength  be- 
ing domestic  servants,  clerks  and  shop  assistants,  miners,  farm 
laborers,  textile  workers  (other  than  cotton)  and  railway 
employes. 

The  committee  presents  in  very  general  outline  two  schemes 
for  national  unemployment  insurance.  Under  the  first,  defi- 
nite weekly  contributions  and  benefits  are  proposed.  In  the 
case  of  men  the  contribution  would  be  2V£d.  each  from  em- 
ployer, workman  and  state — a  total  of  7%d.  (fifteen  cents) 
per  week.  The  benefits  would  be  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
for  fifteen  weeks  of  unemployment  after  the  first.  In  the  case 
of  women  the  contribution  would  be  2d.  and  the  benefit 
twelve  shillings  a  week.  In  addition  to  the  unemployment 
benefit,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  any  person  whose  own  con- 
tributions exceed  the  benefit  then  drawn  by  him  will  receive 
a  pension  allowance  for  the  five  years  until  under  the  English 
system  he  will  become  eligible  for  the  old-age  pension. 

There  is  at  present  a  national  unemployment  fund  exceed- 
ing ten  million  pounds,  contributed  mainly  by  the  three  orig- 
inal insured  trades.  Inasmuch  as  these  trades — engineering, 
shipbuilding  and  building — were  selected  because  they  have 
a  materially  higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  others,  it  is 
thought  that  substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  letting  the 
old  trades  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  contributions  as  the 
new  ones,  on  condition  of  throwing  their  accumulated  fund 
into  the  common  pool. 

MILLIONS  FOR  "DONATIONS" 

THE  sub-committee's  recommendations,  however,  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect.  On  the  contrary,  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  the  very  doles  against  which  a  warning  was 
uttered  in  the  report;  out-of-work  "donations,"  under  the 
scheme  which  came  into  operation  on  November  25,  are  given 
to  all  workers  included  in  the  national  health  insurance  scheme 
— i.e.  practically  all  wage-earners — whether  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  war-work  or  not.  Payments  of  245.  for  men  over 
1 8,  and  2os.  for  women  over  18  (with  supplementary  allow- 
ances for  dependent  children),  of  I2s.  for  boys  between  15 
and  18,  and  IDS.  for  girls  between  15  and  18 — subject  to  at- 
tendance, if  required  at  a  course  of  instruction  (see  below) — 
are  made  over  periods  not  exceeding  13  weeks  in  the  six 
months  beginning  November  25. 

The  method  of  claiming,  payment,  control,  etc.,  is  the  same 
as  that  adopted  under  the  unemployment  insurance  law.  All 
ex-soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  are  entitled  to  these  "  dona- 
tions "  for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  in  the  first  12  months  from 
the  date  of  their  discharge.  On  February  7,  734,000  unem- 
ployed workers  were  in  receipt  of  these  donations,  63,000  of 
them  demobilized  members  of  the  forces.  The  cost  of  this 
payment  to  the  country  then  was  about  five  million  dollars 
per  week.  Over  a  million  men  are  now  recipients  of  these 
gifts. 

The  most  recent  reports  indicate  that  some  of  the  former 
munition  workers  are  already  running  out  of  benefit,  and 
more  did  so  during  April,  and  that  much  apprehension  exists 
as  to  what  will  happen  next.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  government  will  introduce  legislation  to  continue  this 
costly  scheme  over  another  six  months ;  nor  is  it  possible  at  the 
present  time  to  throw  the  burden  upon  the  industries  or  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  doles. 

For  unemployed  juvenile  workers,  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
has  organized  a  scheme  which  deserves  detailed  study.  In 
August,  1914,  the  labor  exchanges  were  flooded  with  boys 
and  girls  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  industrial  disorganiza- 
tion that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  a  few  centers 
advantage  was  taken  of  pre-ious  experiments  in  London  and 
elsewhere  to  provide  educational  employment  for  these  young- 
sters to  keep  them  off  the  streets — the  same  idea  which  in  New 
York  during  the  unemployment  crisis  of  1914-15  was  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  trade  extension  classes.  Attendance 
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was  voluntary  and,  of  course,  no  longer  than  was  necessary. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  central  department  of 
labor  exchanges  resolved  to  establish  such  centers  nationally, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  demoralization  which  so  easily  follows  an 
aimless  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work  and 
to  utilize  the  involuntary  vacation  for  an  increase  in  useful 
knowledge.  The  provision  and  staffing  of  these  centers  was 
accomplished  by  the  local  education  authorities  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  while  the  labor  exchanges 
registered  the  unemployed,  secured  their  attendance  and  nego- 
tiated with  employers  for  jobs  for  them.  To  secure  attend- 
ance at  the  centers,  it  was  decided  that  out-of-work  donations 
(see  above)  to  young  persons  between  15  and  18  years  of 
age  in  the  communities  where  such  centers  were  established 
should  be  conditional  on  attendance.  No  formal  courses  of 
instruction  were  intended  and,  according  to  reports,  the  teach- 
ers appointed  have  been  well  able  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  freer  discipline  of  these  centers  compared  with 
that  of  the  classroom. 

FOR  WOMEN  AND  MINORS 

ON  April  1 8,  1919,  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts signed  Senate  Bill  No.  16  which  limits  the  hours 
of  work  for  women  and  minors  affected  by  the  present 
state  factory  law  to  48  hours  a  week.  The  act  becomes  effec- 
tive ninety  days  after  the  signing;  and  Massachusetts  stands 
forth  as  the  first  state  east  of  Colorado  to  protect  the  most 
helpless  of  its  workers  as  men  in  the  public  employ  have  been 
protected  for  years.  The  Boston  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  introduced  the  48-hour  bill  in  1916  and  has  since 
worked  unceasingly  during  every  session  of  the  legislature  to 
secure  its  passage.  The  league's  bill  included  groups  of 
workers  not  now  affected  by  the  factory  law.  The  bill  which 
finally  passed  lessens  the  hours  of  work  from  54  to  48  but  does 
not  include  in  its  scope  hotel  chambermaids,  private  stenog- 
raphers, trained  nurses,  office  cleaners  and  women  engaged  in 
domestic  service  or  agriculture.  However,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  500,00x3  women  and  minors  will  benefit  by  it. 

TRAINING  FOR  HOME  SERVICE 

THE  question  of  Home  Service  institutes  has  become  of 
special  importance  since  the  Red  Cross  has  decided  that 
Home  Service  sections  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
widen  their  clientele  to  include  any  civilian  family  which 
stands  in  need  of  such  service.  During  the  war  the  course  had, 
of  necessity,  to  be  brief.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  families  had  to 
be  served,  and  there  was  a  dearth  of  trained  workers.  For 
the  quick  training  of  new  workers  the  institutes  were  organized 
and  for  the  same  reason  are  now  being  temporarily  continued. 

These  facts  have  not  undermined  the  theories  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  to  what  constitutes  good  training  for  carrying  out  a 
peace-time  program.  The  general  educational  program  of 
Home  Service — institutes,  chapter  courses,  conferences,  field 
visits — has  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  most  optimistic, 
but  it  has  not  satisfied  the  Red  Cross  with  a  six  weeks'  train- 
ing course  for  social  workers.  The  training  policy  is  now 
undergoing  its  readjustment.  From  the  beginning  the  Red 
Cross  has  looked  upon  this  work  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  appropriate  educational  institutions  were  persuaded  to 
help  prepare  people  to  do  home  service.  Schools  for  social 
work  lent  their  aid,  even  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  sometimes 
to  their  regular  work.  Many  colleges  and  universities  gave 
the  use  of  their  plants  and  some  of  the  time  of  the  members  of 
their  sociology  faculties.  The  Red  Cross  supplemented  the 
teaching,  procured  field-work  opportunities — in  which  the 
social  agencies  assisted  willingly — carried  the  overhead  ex- 
pense, and  recruited  the  students.  It  is  now  expected  to 
develop  this  cooperation  with  educational  institutions  and  in 
time  to  get  it  taken  over  entirely  by  them. 

The  six  schools  for  social  work  will  naturally  be  the  first 
institutions  asked  to  assume  responsibility.  Next  come  the 
state  universities  and  state  agricultural  colleges,  which  are  the 
natural  resources  for  training  rural  workers,  for  whom  there 


is  now  great  demand.  It  is  thought  that  the  experimental 
work  necessary  for  the  development  of  laboratories  of  rural 
sociology  in  these  schools  is  a  proper  responsibility  for  the  Red 
Cross  and  should  be  its  contribution  in  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ment. It  is  expected  to  loan  competent  members  of  the  Red 
Cross  personnel  to  assist  in  the  teaching  and  to  supervise  the 
field  work  training.  Cooperative  agreements  of  this  nature 
have  already  been  made  with  the  following  universities: 
Cornell,  Berea  College,  Western  Reserve,  Tulane,  Emory, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  state  universities  of  Ala- 
bama, Minnesota,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Already  the  training  courses  are  being  lengthened.  Plans 
are  now  under  way  to  have  the  minimum  course  cover  twelve 
weeks,  with  additional  advanced  courses  covering  a  period  of 
one  year  or  more.  The  workers  who  have  had  only  the 
short  courses  will,  in  peace-time,  be  rated  accordingly.  The 
war  emergency  past,  higher  professional  standards  will  be  set 
up  and  Home  Service  workers  will  be  required  to  meet  them. 

MORE  SMALL   INSTITUTIONS 

BY  legislative  action  Ohio  has  definitely  settled  upon  a  pol- 
icy for  establishing  institutions  for  feebleminded  persons 
in  desirable  localities  near  centers  of  population  instead  of 
crowding  all  into  a  single  institution.  An  appropriation  of 
$650,000  has  been  provided  for  building  a  new  institution 
either  in  northern  or  southern  Ohio  to  accommodate  at  the 
outset  1,000  defectives  and  eventually,  with  improvements, 
2,000.  The  present  institution  is  located  near  Columbus,  with 
a  farm  colony  branch  nearby  at  Orient.  There  are  now  some 
2,400  inmates  at  these  two  places  with  buildings  contemplated 
or  provided  for  that  will  house  probably  1,600  more. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  there  are  not  fewer  than  10,000 
mental  defectives  in  Ohio  who  should  be  in  institutions,  with, 
of  course,  the  constant  increase.  When  construction  is  com- 
pleted at  the  old  and  new  institutions  some  5,000  defectives 
will  be  under  state  care.  There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
some  state  officials  to  favor  concentration  of  all  defectives  in 
a  single  institution.  With  the  adoption  of  the  farm  colony 
plan  where  the  inmates  can  largely  support  themselves,  it  is 
considered  that  further  progress  will  be  made  with  less  diffi- 
culty. The  testimony  of  many  leading  superintendents  in  the 
East,  that  the  institution  with  a  capacity  of  i  ,500  is  the  largest 
that  should  be  built,  was  an  important  factor  in  influencing 
action  in  favor  of  decentralization  in  Ohio. 

LAST  WEEK  IN  LAWRENCE 

THE  outstanding  features  in  the  Lawrence  strike  last 
week  were  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages  on  behalf 
of  the  non-striking  employes  who  have  been  working  on 
a  48-hour  basis  since  February  3 ;  an  announcement  in  a  Law- 
rence paper,  based  on  "  reliable  sources,"  that  the  mills  are 
about  to  grant  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages;  and  a  report 
by  the  Massachusetts  state  Board  of  Arbitration  urging  that 
the  strike  be  called  off,  that  the  mills  take  back  all  employes 
except  those  guilty  of  violence  or  whose  cases  are  pending  in 
the  courts,  and  that  shop  committees  be  appointed  to  settle  all 
differences  or  to  accomplish  a  settlement  through  arbitration. 
The  request  for  higher  wages  was  made  by  James  Menzie, 
president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Lawrence,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  each  of  the  corporations  operating  mills  in  Law- 
rence asking  conferences  in  order  that  the  matter  of  "  sub- 
stantial increases "  might  be  considered.  Mr.  Menzie  has 
been  most  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  the  strike,  which 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  enforce  a  wage  demand. 

In  its  report  to  the  governor  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
states  that  "  no  investigation  into  the  merits  of  this  wage  dis- 
pute can  go  forward  with  precision  and  fairness  while  the  strike 
continues,  nor  can  there  be  cooperation  between  the  employers 
and  all  their  employes  when  part  of  the  latter  are  working  and 
part  are  on  strike."  The  board  therefore  suggests  that  all 
striking  employes  with  the  exceptions  named  return  to  work, 
and  that  "  after  returning  to  work  and  normal  working  con- 
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ditions  are  restored,  the  employes  in  each  mill  should  choose  a 
shop  committee  to  represent  them  in  conference  with  the  em- 
ployer. This  committee  should  confer  with  the  employer  and 
secure  his  cooperation  in  an  amicable  endeavor  to  adjust  any 
differences.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  fifteen  days  after  the 
first  conference,  both  parties  should  jointly  agree  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  selected  by  them  or 
to  the  state  board  pursuant  to  the  statute.  If  no  agreement  to 
arbitrate  is  entered  into  and  the  controversy  still  persists, 
either  party  or  both  parties  should  petition  the  state  board 
for  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recom- 
mending what  is  a  fair  wage  for  the  work  as  there  performed." 
The  board  found  that  "  a  majority  of  the  strikers  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  lawless  acts  of  violence  "  but  that  neverthe- 
less a  considerable  number  have  engaged  in  "  rioting  and  acts 
of  intimidation."  The  board  emphasizes  the  fact  that  there 
is  at  present  no  method  by  which  employers  and  employes  in 
Lawrence  can  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
their  differences.  This  condition  they  believe  should  speedily 
be  remedied,  and  they  say  that  "  the  employers  and  employes 
are  jointly  bound  by  all  rules  of  fairness  to  forthwith  create 
and  maintain  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  grievances,  to  the 
end  that  the  public  of  Lawrence  and  the  industrial  welfare  of 
the  state  may  be  reasonably  insured  against  a  recurrence  of 
strikes." 

HARMONY    REVEALED 

A  REVELATION  to  the  Employers'  Industrial  Com- 
mission which  has  recently  come  back  from  a  tour  of 
investigation  of  industrial  conditions  in  Great  Britain, 
and  a  thing  likely  in  their  opinion  to  prove  "  a  revelation  also 
to  those  at  home,"  was  the  attitude  of  employers  and  employes 
toward  each  other  and  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward 
both.  "  Underneath  the  seething  unrest,"  the  commission  re- 
ports, "  we  found  a  remarkable  harmony  of  purpose  "  among 
all  these  groups,  who  are  urging  the  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment of  organizations  of  both  employers  and  employes,  and 
at  the  same  time  "  the  need  of  maintaining  production,  former 
ideas  of  restriction  on  output  having  been  discarded." 

The  commission  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  it  sailed  for  England  last  January 
to  make  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  workers  and  the  trade 
union  leaders,  and  that  of  the  employers  with  especial  regard 
to  the  adjustment  of  disputes;  and  the  methods  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  attempting  to  allay  unrest.  It  was  altogether  an 
employers'  commission  and  included  E.  T.  Gundlach,  a 
Chicago  publisher,  chairman ;  R.  J.  Caldwell,  a  cotton  manu- 
facturer with  offices  in  New  York;  Dorr  E.  Felt,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association;  William  H.  In- 
gersoll,  the  watch  manufacturer,  of  New  York;  and  R.  R. 
Otis,  president  of  the  Real  Estate  Boaard  of  Atlanta. 

The  commission  sums  up  its  findings  as  follows: 

1.  Employers  in  Great  Britain  generally  recognize  the  desirability 
of  bargaining  collectively  with  labor. 

2.  Employers  nearly   all   agree  that  collective  bargaining  should 
always   be   undertaken    between    associations   of   employers    and    the 
regularly    established     well-organized    trade-unions.      While    many 
manufacturers  welcome  organizations  of  workmen  in  their  factories 
(shop  or  works  committees),  they  want  to  limit  the  activities  of  such 
bodies  to  purely  local  grievances,  and  decidedly  desire  that  the  com- 
mittee members  come  under  the  discipline  of  their  unions. 

3.  Most  employers  freely  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize; 
they  regard  organization  as  greatly  contributing  to  the  stability  of 
industry.     Some   large  manufacturers  declare  that  they  wish  to  see 
every  workman  within  the  unions,  so  that  they  must  all  come  under 
organization    control.      Others    feel    that    100    per   cent   organization 
might  lead  to  dangerous  types  of  universal  strikes  and  lockouts.   The 
more  conservative  employers  appear  to  make  no  effort  to  help  along 
organizations  of  labor,  merely  dealing  with  such  organizations  when 
they  appear  on  the  scene. 

4.  Employes  in   Great  Britain   are  divided  in  sentiment  shading 
from  those  who  want  to  maintain  the  trade-unions  along  the  regu- 
larly   established    so-called    "  constitutional "    lines    to    ultra-radical 
Socialists. 

5.  Employes  are  nearly  a  unit,  however,  in  expressing  opposition 


to  the  use  of  force.  The  most  radical  who  desire  "  now  "  a  complete 
overturning  of  the  present  social  structure,  usually  admit  on  close 
questioning  that  "  now "  may  mean  many  years.  They  want  to 
"  start "  now.  Practically  none  appears  to  approve  of  a  sudden 
change  as  in  Russia. 

6.  Employes  of  the  ultra-radical   type   look   askance   at  collective 
bargaining    and   organizations   of    labor   and   capital.     They   freely 
express  the  view  that  they  do  not  wish  harmony  between  employes 
and   employers,   since  harmony  would   help  to  continue   the   present 
system  of  society. 

7.  Employes  of  the  more  conservative  type   (and  to  your  commis- 
sioners they  appear  to  represent  the  vast  majority  of  British  work- 
men)   are   largely  in    accord   with   employers   in   the   desire    (1)    to 
head  off  labor  unrest  at  this  period;   (2)  to  strengthen  the  unions  by 
holding  members  under  control;    (3)   to  increase  production  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation,  workmen  included — with  no  restriction  on  output 
except  as  it  affects  the  health  of  the  worker;   (4)  to  leave  control  of 
business  policies  in  the  hands  of  those  managing  the  business. 

8.  Government  officials   appear   to  be   uniformly  of  the  opinion 
that   the   government   should   function    in    labor   unrest   only    as    an 
absolutely  last  unavoidable  resort.     On  the  other  hand  they  maintain 
the  right  of  the  government  to  step  in  when  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  public  interests   against  minorities   which  try  to  force  their 
terms  upon  the  people. 

9.  In  general  the  government  and  most  employers  and  conserva- 
tive employes  appear  to  be  agreed: 

That  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  labor  and  capital  is  highly 
desirable. 

That  the  spirit  of  conciliation  is  important  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  in  stabilizing  his  business  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employe  in  preserving  his  regularly  organized  unions. 

That  in  collective  bargaining  the  right-minded  employer  will  not 
attempt  to  return  to  the  pre-war  industrial  era,  and  that  the  right- 
minded  employe  will  not  attempt  to  crowd  his  demands  to  the  point 
at  which  the  stimulus  for  private  business  enterprise  would  disappear. 

The  spirit  of  a  genuinely  better  new  (and  not  navel)  era  is  thus 
being  fostered  by  widely  varied  elements  of  Great  Britain's  indus- 
trial system. 

SIXTEEN   YEARS  OF   SERVICE 

AFTER  serving  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  through  the 
sixteen  years  of  its  public  service,  George  E.  Hooker 
has  resigned  as  civic  secretary.  He  frankly  stated  that 
he  had  contemplated  this  action  during  the  past  two  years 
because  he  had  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  club.  Differences  between  Mr.  Hooker 
and  many  members  of  the  club  were  due  to  divergent  views 
concerning  public  policies  in  which  they  were  alike  keenly  in- 
terested, but  the  whole  membership  heartily  endorses  the  di- 
rectors' tribute  to  his  thought  and  his  single-minded  interest 
in  work  for  the  betterment  of  Chicago.  They  found  striking 
evidence  of  his  unstinted  expenditure  "  in  the  effort  to  arouse 
a  more  democratic,  more  generous  and  richer  community  con- 
sciousness," especially  in  his  presentation  of  the  standards  and 
purposes  of  city  planning,  and  his  prolonged  and  notable 
study  of  the  city's  transportation  problem.  As  one  of  the  in- 
corporators  of  the  club,  he  helped  frame  its  original  constitu- 
tion and  built  his  ideals  and  devotion  into  the  superstructure 
which  has  rapidly  risen  upon  this  foundation.  Coming  to  the 
service  of  the  club  from  long  residence  at  Hull  House  and 
editorial  work,  Mr.  Hooker  by  his  connection  with  public 
interests  steadily  developed  the  participation  of  the  club  in 
the  formulation  of  public  opinion  on  municipal  and  state  poli- 
cies. He  was  secretary  of  Chicago's  first  street  railway  com- 
mission in  1898,  and  in  1914  wrote  the  noteworthy  survey  of 
Through  Routes  for  Chicago's  Steam  Railways  which  the 
club  published.  He  actively  opposed  the  street  railway  trac- 
tion ordinance  which  many  members  of  the  club  supported. 
His  interest  in  city  planning  and  housing  found  expression  in 
successful  exhibits  at  the  club,  a  special  feature  of  which  was 
the  prize  competition  for  plans  for  residential  districts  and 
neighborhood  center  development.  More  than  to  any  one  else 
the  system  of  small  parks  and  playgrounds  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hooker's  initiative  and  promotion.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Pension  Laws  Commission  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governors  Dunne  and  Lowden.  Mr.  Hooker  will 
continue  to  live  at  Hull  House  and  retain  his  membership 
in  the  club.  He  announces  his  purpose  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  the  activities  of  the  new  labor  party. 
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Community  Cafes 


EDWARD  B.  JACOBSON,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Ironbound 
Community  and  Industrial  Service 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Newark,  N.  ]., 
announces  the  most  practical  plan  I  have 
yet  seen  suggested  to  substitute  some- 
thing for  the  saloon.  It  starts  right  by 
conceding  the  saloon  to  have  been  "  the 
social  service  unit  which  has  been  meet- 
ing a  need  in  a  way  that  no  other  or- 
ganization has  done."  It  ventures 
further  in  considering  "  the  men  en- 
gaged in  this  work  to  have  had  more 
experience,  and  if  clean  men,  to  be  more 
competent  to  put  across  the  program." 
In  canvassing  the  district  for  the  best 
regulated  saloons  and  for  men  serving 
them  who  might  be  available  to  help 
make  the  substitute  succeed,  he  found 
only  one  of  sixteen  saloonkeepers  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  program  pro- 
posed for  the  new  "  community  cafe." 
One  such  saloon  of  the  new  order 
will  be  located  in  every  five  blocks.  Its 
proprietor  must  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

1.  Each  community  cafe  shall  be  open  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  physical  and  so- 
cial   needs    of    the    workingmen,    and    serve 
lunches  and  any  drinks  allowed  by  the  law. 
Games,  such  as  pool,  cards,  checkers,  chess, 
etc.,    shall    be    operated,    but    no    gambling 
shall  be  allowed.     The  loser,  however,  may 
be    permitted    to   pay   for    the   game   or   buy 
drinks  at  the  counter.     Newspapers  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  foreign  languages  should  be  fur- 
nished. 

2.  No    obscene    literature    or    pictures,    or 
persons  of  proven  loose  morals,  shall  be  al- 
lowed  in  the   cafe.     Profanity   shall   be   dis- 
couraged   and    all    practices   contriTy   to   the 
laws   of   the   city,   state   or   nation    shall   be 
prohibited. 

3.  Where   equipment   is   adequate   and   the 
demand  is  sufficient,  the  community  cafe  can 
be  opened  for  men,  women  and  children,  but 
where  the  cafe  is  opened   only  for   men,   no 
women  and  children  shall  be  allowed  to  pat- 
ronize it 

4.  Where  equipment  is  provided   for  com- 
munity dances  and  other  informal  programs, 
they  shall  be  carried  on  at  regular  intervals 
under  clean,  competent  supervision. 

5.  Charges    for    all    services    in    the    com- 
munity cafe  shall  be  reasonable,  allowing  the 
proprietor    a    just    return    for    labor    and    in- 
vestment. 

The  return  offered  as  an  incentive 
for  the  cafe  keeper  to  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions is  "  the  widest  possible  public- 
ity, with  the  encouragement  of  the  com- 
munity through  the  agencies  of  the 
Ironbound  Service  to  patronize  the  es- 
tablishment." Mr.  Jacobson  favors  the 
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underwriting  of  cafe  keepers  in  special 
cases  to  insure  them  against  loss  during 
the  first  six  months,  with  the  under- 
standing that  those  accepting  this  aid 
should  be  under  closer  supervision  than 
the  others. 

Although  many  saloonkeepers  told 
him  that  they  were  assured  by  the  brew- 
ers of  the  impossibility  of  running 
saloons  without  alcoholic  drinks,  yet  in 
running  a  community  canteen  at  the 
big  plant  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  at 
Haskell,  Mr.  Jacobson  found  that  it  was 
not  only  self-supporting  but  supported 
other  work  that  was  carried  on  there. 
He  thinks  the  community  cafe  "  will 
be  reminiscent  of  the  old  country  inns 
where  the  men  used  to  sit  for  hours 
over  one  or  two  drinks,  talking  things 
over  with  companions,  or  reading  the 
papers." 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  standards 
and  program  of  the  founders  of  these 
cafes,  "  vigilance  committees  composed 
of  citizens  volunteering  for  the  purpose 
will  be  employed,  but  no  need  for  coer- 
cion is  anticipated  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  men  will  have  been  investigated 
before  receiving  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sanc- 
tion." Competition  with  violators  of 
such  regulations  by  those  who  stand 
ready  to  run  the  cafes  at  cost  would 
soon  bring  them  to  terms  or  put  them 


out  of  business.  Comfort  station  fea- 
tures will  be  included  in  the  equipment 
at  the  cafes.  As  they  will  be  available 
to  all,  whether  patrons  or  not,  the  city 
may  be  asked  to  give  financial  support 
for  hygienic  reasons. 

The  point  at  which  other  substitutes 
for  the  saloon  hitherto  operated  have 
failed  has  been  the  lack  of  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  which  the  saloon  has  of- 
fered its  patrons  at  no  greater  require- 
ment than  a  five-cent  drink,  not  always 
exacting  even  that.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  those  who  promote  and 
back  up  the  community  cafe  will  at- 
tempt to  superimpose  the  standards  of 
one  class  upon  another,  or  will  be  con- 
tent with  the  slower  but  surer  method 
of  inspiring  and  developing  higher  stand- 
ards of  taste  in  pleasure  and  fellowship 
from  within  those  patronizing  each  re- 
sort. Those  without  the  circle  of 
patrons  may  promote  the  rising  stand- 
ards by  offering  really  "  refined  vaude- 
ville," or  other  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainment,  and  by  substituting  bet- 
ter for  worse  movies  and  dances. 

The  SURVEY  will  welcome  criticisms 
and  suggestions  concerning  this  plan  for 
community  cafes,  and  Mr.  Jacobson  will 
keep  us  informed  of  how  the  plan  works, 
and  will  doubtless  reply  to  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  the  office  of  the  Iron- 
bound  Community  and  Industrial  Ser- 
vice, 203  Essex  building,  Newark,  N.  J. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


The  Function  of  the  Visiting  Teacher 


THE  Visiting  Teacher's  work  is 
primarily  preventive.  She  pre- 
vents a  child  from  becoming  way- 
ward or  truant  because  of  parental  ne- 
glect, by  impressing  the  parents  with  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  She  prevents  his 
becoming  a  "  hold-over  "  by  securing  a 
readjustment  at  home  that  will  give  him 
time  to  prepare  his  lessons,  or  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  pride.  She  prevents  the 
anemic,  undernourished  child  from  be- 
coming permanently  handicapped  by 
securing  better  home  care,  good  medical 
treatment,  and  a  special  class  if  possible. 
She  prevents  a  misunderstanding  or  a 
supposed  injustice  from  rankling  in  the 
child's  tender  soul  and  alienating  him 
from  school  and  education.  Through 
the  child's  unconscious  confidences— 
about  his  "  two  papas  "  or  about  what 
his  sister  does — she  gets  clues  to  domes- 
tic situations  or  to  wayward  tendencies 


which  can  be  changed  or  counteracted 
before  they  have  gone  too  far.  She  takes 
a  report  card  marked  "  deficient  "  to  the 
home,  explains  the  child's  failure  and 
looks  for  the  reason  for  it.  She  may  find 
that  the  child  has  too  much  housework 
to  do,  that  he  works  after  school  in  the 
little  shop,  that  he  needs  better  nourish- 
ment or  more  recreation,  that  he  has  no 
ambition,  or  that  his  parents  do  not 
value  an  education,  or  that  "  he  has  no 
head  for  lessons,"  as  the  mother  says. 
Usually  the  parents  appreciate  the  inter- 
est implied  by  the  visit — before  it  is  over, 
if  not  at  the  beginning ;  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  school,  if  it  had  existed,  van- 
ishes; and  often  the  overburdened  and 
ignorant  mother  welcomes  the  sugges- 
tions that  are  made  and  puts  them  into 
practice  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Here 
are  four  illustrations: 

Sadie's  report  card  was  marked  "  de- 
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ficient,"  and  she  was  to  be  put  back 
from  "  on  trial  "  in  7A  to  the  grade  be- 
low. When  she  reached  her  door-way 
she  became  panic-stricken,  sobbed  "  I'll 
commit  suicide,"  and  rushed  off  up  the 
avenue.  It  was  late  that  night  before 
the  exhausted  child  was  found  and 
brought  home.  The  Visiting  Teacher 
heard  about  it  the  next  morning,  and 
went  to  see  Sadie's  mother.  She  found 
that  Sadie  was  the  butt  of  every  family 
joke.  The  older  boys  and  girls  called 
her  "  Left-back  "  because  she  had  not 
made  normal  progress  through  school, 
and  since  the  day  before  they  had  wittily 
changed  this  to  "  Put-back."  The 
Visiting  Teacher  opened  the  mother's 
eyes  to  the  consequences  of  this  persecu- 
tion ;  called  on  the  brother  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  teasing  at  the  place  where 
he  worked,  and  got  him  to  promise  that 
he  would  substitute  encouragement  for 
criticism ;  enlisted  the  interest  of  a  settle- 
ment resident,  to  help  Sadie  with  her 
lessons  and  draw  her  into  a  club. 
Sadie's  home  life  was  revolutionized,  and 
in  consequence  her  school  life  changed. 
A  smile  replaced  sullenness;  interest 
superseded  indifference ;  and  promotion 
wiped  out  the  memory  of  the  hated  old 
nickname. 

Davie  had  been  absent  for  the  first 
two  days  following  his  transfer  to  a  new 
school.  The  Visiting  Teacher  found 
him  locked  in  at  home,  so  that  he  could 
not  run  away.  "  He  bad  boy,"  said  his 
step-mother.  "  He  don't  want  to  listen. 
He  don't  come  for  me.  He  don't  come 
in  at  night.  He  take  my  money  too." 
This  was  a  hard  problem  for  the  Visiting 
Teacher.  There  was  long-standing  an- 
tipathy and  the  habit  of  delinquency  to 
overcome.  She  got  the  parents  to  give 
Davie  an  allowance,  so  that  his  excuse 
for  stealing  would  be  taken  away.  She 
got  his  sister  to  help  him  with  his  les- 
sons because  his  teacher  had  found  him  so 
backward  that  she  thought  he  must  be 
mentally  defective.  Again  and  again  he 
fell  back  into  his  old  ways,  and  again 
and  again  she  tried  new  tactics.  Gradu- 
ally he  improved  at  school,  until  his 
teacher  promoted  him  and  confessed,  in 
addition,  "  Somehow  I  just  love  that 
child."  The  next  term  he  was  pro- 
moted again.  Calling  at  home  one  day 
to  find  out  why  he  was  absent,  the  Visit- 
ing Teacher  found  him  taking  care  of 
his  once  hated  step-mother  and  the  new- 
est baby.  "  He  good  boy  now,"  she 
said,  "  take  things  no  more." 

Eight-year-old  Dora  seemed  dull,  un- 
able to  grasp  the  new  work  at  school. 
The  Visiting  Teacher  found  that  her 
father  kept  a  grocery  store,  and  Dora  sat 
up  until  midnight  because  the  store  was 
open  and  neighbors  dropped  in  to  talk. 
She  had  had  a  nervous  shock  when  a 
baby  and  was  afraid  to  go  up-stairs 
alone.  Furthermore,  she  had  some  in- 
testinal trouble,  for  which  the  busy 
parents  had  failed  to  get  the  proper 


medical  treatment.  On  the  Visiting 
Teachers's  advice  this  was  provided, 
Dora  was  put  to  bed  early,  ond  she  heard 
no  more  about  the  shock  which  had  for- 
merly been  mentioned  freely  in  her 
presence.  A  college  student  was  found 
to  help  her  with  her  lessons  for  a  while. 
Gradually  she  came  up  to  her  grade, 
and  has  since  progressed  normally. 

Yetta  was  not  doing  well  in  her  les- 
sons, but  her  mother  refused  to  believe 
it.  After  two  fruitless  calls  the  Visiting 
Teacher  went  to  the  home  of  Sophie, 
Yetta's  best  friend.  Here  she  discovered 
that  the  two  girls  were  in  the  habit  of 
holding  rendezvous  with  boys  in  a 
vacant  apartment.  Returning  to  Yetta's 
home,  she  found  that  the  mother  had 
had  no  suspicion  of  this.  Yetta  had  ex- 
plained her  absences  from  home  in  some 
plausible  way,  and  she  had  made  her 
family  believe  that  she  was  in  the  gradu- 
ating class,  when  really  she  was  in  76 
for  the  third  term.  With  the  mother 
finally  aroused,  and  having  won  the  co- 
operation of  both  families,  the  two  girls 
were  saved  from  drifting  into  lives  of 
disgrace. 

The  Visiting  Teacher  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Principals  and  class 
teachers  alike  appreciate  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of  school  problems. 
She  has  proved  her  value  not  only  in 


New  York,  but  in  Rochester,  Mount 
Vernon,  Hartford,  Minneapolis,  and 
other  cities.  In  no  city  is  the  supply 
equal  to  the  demand.  As  a  money- 
saver  to  the  community  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  simple  financial  point 
of  view,  her  services  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  Each  year  she  brings  about 
the  promotion  of  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  "  hold-overs "  and  thus 
make  a  double  demand  on  classroom  ac- 
commodations by  taking  longer  than  the 
allotted  time  to  go  through  school.  By 
getting  hold  of  children  who  are  just 
beginning  to  go  wrong,  and  turning  them 
from  probable  delinquents  into  law- 
abiding  citizens,  she  saves  the  cost  of 
trials  and  correctional  treatment  later 
on.  By  educational  work  with  incom- 
petent and  negligent  parents,  she  re- 
duces the  number  of  children  who  must 
be  sent  to  institutions  because  of  im- 
proper guardianship.  There  are  other 
agencies  which  can  step  in  when  the  boy 
becomes  incorrigible,  the  girl  a  social 
menace,  the  home  degraded  below  a  cer- 
tain level.  The  Visiting  Teacher  has  a 
chance  at  such  conditions  earlier.  She  is 
the  preventive  agency  which  discovers 
and  rectifies  the  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal before  it  becomes  a  deformity. 

JESSIE  L.  LOUDERBACK. 


Toward  an  Era  of  Democratic  Control 


THE  shop  committee  movement  is 
spreading  slowly  but  with  appar- 
ent sureness  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, popularly  supposed  to  be  the  home 
of  hide-bound  conversatism.  Obedient 
to  an  award  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  the  big  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in- 
stalled a  shop  committee  system  last  De- 
cember, and  recent  reports  from  it 
justify  the  statement  that  it  has  to  a 
large  measure  brought  about  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and 
employes,  that  it  offers  a  mechanism  for 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  disputes,  and 
that  it  fills  a  gap  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion which  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  the  unions  alone  to  fill. 

This  plant  employs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10,000  men  and  women.  It 
turns  out  an  enormous  variety  of  appa- 
ratus and  things  electrical,  and  during 
the  war  a  large  percentage  of  its  produc- 
tion was  for  the  government.  Since  the 
strike  of  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  employes 
have  become  nearly  95  per  cent  organ- 
ized, but  the  company  does  not  recog- 
nize the  union. 

The  Lynn  shop  committee  plan  is 
well  adapted  to  the  organization  of  the 
Lynn  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Under  the  shop  committee 
system  the  worker  is  districted  into  some 
sixty  "  sections  "  each  of  which  elects  at 
a  secret  election  two  "  representatives," 


who  with  any  employe  or  employes  hav- 
ing a  grievance  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  foreman  as  a  "  committee  on  fair 
dealing."  The  sections  are  grouped, 
two,  three,  four  or  five  at  a  time,  into 
"  shops,"  and  the  sectional  representa- 
tives elect  three  of  their  number  to  serve 
as  the  employes'  half  of  the  joint  shop 
committee  for  that  shop.  All  the  repre- 
sentatives elect  the  members  for  the 
employes  of  the  general  committees  of 
which  there  are  several,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  General  Joint  Committee 
on  Adjustment.  This  is  in  effect  the 
appeals  committee,  and  early  this  year  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  it 
took  up  the  detailed  and  involved  ques- 
tion of  adjusting  the  wage  schedule  for 
the  entire  plant. 

On  the  part  of  the  management,  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  were  ap- 
pointed to  sit  with  the  employes  on  the 
joint  committees. 

The  general  committees  so  far  created 
are  as  follows:  General  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Adjustment;  Joint  Committee  on 
Routine,  Procedure  and  Elections;  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  on  Shop  Paper; 
Joint  Committee  on  Public  Speeches  in 
the  Plant;  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
habilitation of  Disabled  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  The  functions  of  the  first  com- 
mittee have  been  described.  The  second 
committee  is  really  a  rules  committee, 
having  charge  not  only  of  the  rules  and 
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regulations  governing  the  shop  commit- 
tee system,  but  in  addition  attending  to 
the  holding  of  an  election  after  the 
initial  election  (which  was  held  under 
government  supervision),  redistricting 
the  plant  from  time  to  time  as  necessary, 
and  so  on.  The  shop  paper  committee 
passes  on  all  "  copy"  for  each  issue  of 
the  new  plant  publication.  The  duties 
of  the  other  two  committees  may  easily 
be  deduced  from  their  names. 

The  Lynn  shop  committee  plan  is  re- 
markable because  it  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  an  era  of  autocratic  manage- 
ment toward  an  era  of  democratic  man- 
agement. Its  inauguration  definitely 
began  a  new  period  in  the  Lynn  plant. 
The  company  was  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  unions  and  of  course  was  not 
required  to  do  so  during  the  war.  The 
unions  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
system,  which,  through  "  interlocking 
directorates,"  is  closely  allied  with  the 
various  unions  represented  in  the  plant, 
consolidated  locally  into  the  Metal 
Trades  Council  of  Lyon.  Those  fa- 
miliar with  this  particular  situation  de- 
clare that  the  Lynn  shop  committee  sys- 
tem was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  in  December  and  January  of  last 
year  the  Lynn  plant  failed  to  join  the 
ill-timed  if  not  ill-judged  general  strike 
of  the  employes  of  three  or  four  other 
plants  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  on  the  part  of  the  Lynn  em- 
ployes, among  the  rest  of  the  General 
Electric  employes,  a  council  of  the  em- 
ployes and  representatives  of  employes 
of  General  Electric  workers  has  been 


formed  and  is  seeking  recognition  from 
tke  management.  In  the  course  of  time 
it  is  likely  that  this  will  be  granted. 

WILLIAM  L.  STODDARD. 

OVER   A   MILLION   CHECKS 
A  MONTH 


Workshop  of  the  Bureau  of 
-•-  War  Risk  Insurance  is  of  heroic 
dimensions,  and  its  methods  are  not  all 
applicable  to  those  of  organizations  of 
ordinary  size.  A  glimpse  of  them, 
however,  is  of  interest  to  all  social  work- 
ers, for  the  operations  of  this  unique 
social  agency  concern  every  one,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

During  the  month  of  March  the 
bureau  mailed  1,159,623  checks,  over 
a  million  being  for  allotments  and 
allowances,  77,677  for  insurance,  and 
19,380  for  compensation.  The  mere 
mechanics  of  getting  out  over  a  million 
checks  a  month  has  presented  a  serious 
problem.  When  the  bureau  was  first  or- 
ganized all  checks  were  written  on  type- 
writers, and  each  one  passed  through 
the  hands  of  two  clerks  to  be  checked 
for  errors.  As  the  number  of  checks 
increased,  this  method  was  found  to  be 
too  slow.  Ninety-six  graphotype  ma- 
chines were  installed  and  used  for  writ- 
ing plates  for  the  checks,  which  were 
then  printed  on  an  addressograph  ma- 
chine. The  plates  are  filed  in  the  same 
order  as  the  award  cards,  and  every 
change  that  is  recorded  on  an  award 
card  is  also  made  on  the  corresponding 
plate.  When  the  check  is  printed  a  dup- 
licate sheet  is  also  printed,  which  is 
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used  for  checking  purposes.  One 
machine  and  two  girls  now  turn  out 
twenty  thousand  checks  a  day,  which  un- 
der the  old  system  required  nearly  a  hun- 
dred clerks. 

In  the  signing  of  checks  also  the  vol- 
ume of  work  has  necessitated  labor-sav- 
ing devices.  At  first  the  signing  of  each 
check  was  a  distinct  operation.  Later 
a  device  was  installed  by  which  five  were 
signed  at  once,  and  recently  a  method 
has  been  introduced  whereby  twenty 
checks  are  signed  with  actual  pen  signa- 
tures by  a  single  operation.  L.  B. 

STANDARDS  FOR  ENDORSE- 
MENT IN  ST.  LOUIS 

'TVHE  Charities  Committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
the  little  directory  of  organizations  pub- 
lished "  for  use  during  1919,"  has 
formulated  as  follows  the  tests  it  ap- 
plies to  charitable  and  philanthropic 
organizations  seeking  endorsement: 

1.  The  organization  should  be  incorpora- 
ted  and  have   responsible   managers   actively 
engaged  in  the  work. 

2.  The    organization    should    be    doing    a 
work    commensurate    with    the     amount    of 
money  expended.     The  auditor's  report  may 
be   satisfactory,   yet   the    philanthropic   work 
may   be   so    inefficient   or    so   useless   in    the 
community  that  its  support  is  not  justified. 

3.  Each  organization  should  fill  a  need  not 
already  well    rilled   by   an   existing   organi- 
zation and  not  capable  of  being  thus  filled. 

4.  The  funds  of  each  organization  should 
be  raised  in  an  approved  manner.    The  com- 
mittee will  refuse  endorsement  when  an  ex- 
cessive percentage  is  paid  to  collectors,  when 
the  expenses  of  an  entertainment  or  the  man- 
ner of  raising  the  funds  is  disproportionate  to 
the  receipts,  or  when   the  means  of  raising 
funds  are  objectionable  for  other  reasons. 

5.  An  annual  audit  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee  should  be  furnished.     It  is   desirable 
that  the  audit  be  made  by  a  certified  public 
accountant. 

6.  Charities   should   belong   to  the   Central 
Council   of    Social   Agencies. 

7.  Charities  engaged  in  relief  work  should 
register  their  cases  with  the  Registration  Bu- 
reau and  help  pay  for  this  service. 

8.  Charities  planning  to  extend  their  work 
should  first  submit  their  plans  to  the  Char- 
ities Committee  for  approval. 

9.  New    schedules    must   be    submitted    by 
charitable  organizations  each  year.     Endorse- 
ment   by    the    Charities    Committee    extends 
from  January  1   to  the  following  December 
31. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
GANG 

'  I  '  O  illustrate  the  good  results  of  plac- 
•*•  ing  responsibility  on  the  rank  and 
file  employe,  Henry  W.  Shelton,  head 
of  the  personnel  section  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  Philadelphia, 
tells  the  following  story: 

A  "  bull  gang "  of  eighteen  Negroes  was 
engaged  in  carrying  steel  ship-frames  in  a 
shipyard  in  the  South.  The  superintendent 
observed  thi't  three  of  the  men  were  not 
carrying  their  share  of  the  load.  He  went 
to  the  gang,  told  them  that  he  knew  three 
slackers  among  them  but  was  not  going  to 
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discharge  those  slackers  or  even  reveal  who 
they  were;  that  he  was  going  to  put  the  job 
of  finding  out  and  firing  any  slackers  among 
them  up  to  the  gang  itself.  He  showed  them 
how  for  every  man  slacking  there  was  more 
work  put  on  the  rest,  and  told  them  that  they 
could  take  their  own  measures  and  themselves 
fire  from  the  company  anyone  who  was  not 
doing  his  share.  At  once  everybody  got 
busy,  because  no  man  was  willing  to  be  found 
out  and  penalized  by  his  own  associates,  al- 
though perfectly  willing  to  loaf  if  responsi- 
ble to  the  boss  alone. 

A  BEGINNING  IN  CONSUMERS' 
COOPERATION 

TOO  slavish  an  imitation  of  Eng- 
lish methods  probably  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  excessive  slow- 
ness of  American  progress  in  distribu- 
tive cooperation.  After  all,  conditions 
vary  widely,  not  only  among  countries 
but  also  among  different  parts  of  our 
own  country;  in  some  the  class  con- 
sciousness of  the  workers  is  more  de- 
veloped than  in  others;  in  some  there 
is  more  support  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  to  be  relied  upon  than  in  others; 
or,  again,  there  may  be  sympathetic  ele- 
ments among  wholesale  houses  and  manu- 
facturers that  can  be  utilized. 

The  Danville  Cooperative  Society, 
Illinois,  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
finding  all  these  assets,  but  deserves 
credit  for  using  them.  The  society  orig- 
inated with  railroad  men,  who  for  long 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  cooperation, 
and  whose  leaders  devote  much  time  to 
the  propaganda  of  cooperation,  both 
through  their  journals  and  by  speeches 
at  meetings  and  conventions.  More  re- 
cently, the  Danville  society  has  extended 
its  operations  to  all  the  working  people 
in  the  vicinity. 

According  to  a  quarterly  report  just 
issued,  the  society  has  concluded  buying 
arrangements  with  eighteen  firms  who 
sell  their  products  directly  to  the  mem- 
bers at  the  prevailing  prices  and  share 
the  margin  of  profit  between  the  retail 
price  and  the  price  which  the  society 
would  hare  paid  wholesale  with  the 
society  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  The  goods 
and  services  thus  dealt  with  include 
lumber,  flowers,  furniture,  dry  goods, 
clothing,  tailoring,  hardware,  undertak- 
ing, drugs,  coal,  upholstering,  piano 
tuning,  dentistry,  insurance. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
for  the  society  and  its  branches  to  en- 
large their  activities  immediately  with- 
out the  worry  over  raising  capital  which 
usually  is  one  of  the  principal  hindrances 
so  rapid  progress.  They  make  use 
immediately  of  the  group  purchasing 
power  to  secure  for  their  members  the 
main  economic  advantage  of  cooperation. 
This  process  has,  of  course,  its  danger  to 
the  movement  as  a  whole  since  it  does 
not  give  the  individual  cooperators  the 
sense  of  owning  the  business  and  par- 
ticipating in  it  that  comes  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  their  own  store  and  contact 
with  their  fellow-members. 

The   society   has   found    that   in    the 
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AIN'T  IT  GRAND  ! 

Briggs,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  a  way  of  warming  the  heart — 
just  what  the  neighborhood  house  tries  to  do  in  the  city  of  strangers.    Here, 
John  L.  Elliott  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  him  to  speak  for  the  Hudson 
Guild  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  series  of  cartoons 


branches  where  the  women  have  taken 
an  active  part  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility the  movement  has  shown  greater 
earnings  than  in  others  and  is  therefore 
making  a  special  effort  to  inspire  the 
women  members  of  the  society  with 
more  continued  interest  in  its  success. 

The  need  for  more  education  as  a  pre- 
requisite of  successful  cooperation  is 
strongly  recognized  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  James  P.  Warbasse, 
president  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  America,  is  at  present  traveling 
through  the  West  and  Middle  West  to 
aid  local  societies  in  that  effort  and  has 
held  a  seminar  on  cooperation  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  with  the  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion of  trade  unionists  in  that  state. 

B.  L. 

HOW  COLUMBUS  PREVENTS 
BEGGING 

OUR  story  from  Louisville  (the  SUR- 
VEY for  April  12,  page  89)  about  a 
blind  beggar  who  drew  a  pension  in 
Columbus  and  then  plied  her  trade  on 
the  streets  of  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Louisville,  has  brought  a  protest 
from  Stockton  Raymond,  superintendent 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Columbus, 
who  asks  us  to  "  make  it  clear  in  the 
Social  Workshop  that  Columbus  is  not 
so  reckless  or  extravagant  either  socially 
or  financially  as  to  give  relief  without 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
and  the  use  made  of  the  relief  given." 
This  we  are  most  happy  to  do. 


Mr.  Raymond  recognized  the  woman 
referred  to.  She  was  one  of  several  beg- 
gars to  whom  an  allowance  was  granted 
by  the  City  Outdoor  Relief  Depart- 
ment, and  this  was  given  through  the 
Associated  Charities  in  weekly  payments. 
She  also  received  a  blind  pension  and 
a  soldier's  widow's  pension.  She  did 
leave  the  city  several  times,  and  one  of 
her  favorite  trips  was  to  Louisville.  As 
she  had  to  be  on  hand  in  Columbus  once 
a  week,  however,  to  collect  her  regular 
allowance,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
possible  for  her  to  "  pass  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  a  begging  tour,"  and  our  use  of 
that  expression  is  an  obvious  exaggera- 
tion, which,  with  the  Columbus  end  of 
the  story  before  us,  we  hasten  to  retract. 

It  is  about  two  years  since  Columbus 
cleared  her  streets  of  beggars,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  the  Louisville  story.  A  city 
ordinance  was  introduced  in  council 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to 
beg  upon  the  streets  or  in  any  public 
place  within  the  city  limits.  This 
aroused  violent  protest  from  a  number 
of  blind  beggars  and  their  sympathizers, 
and  an  amendment  was  proposed  pro- 
viding for  issuing  a  license  to  beg  to 
blind  residents,  which  actually  secured 
considerable  support.  The  final  success 
of  the  prohibitory  measure,  however, 
was  largely  due  to  the  support  of  the 
better  type  of  blind  residents.  At  one 
hearing  the  council  room  was  packed 
with  them,  urging  that  begging  be  for- 
bidden. 
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The  Associated  Charities  had  of 
course  promised  to  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  suffering  if  the  ordinance 
were  passed.  They  had  already  made 
careful  inquiry  regarding  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  who  were  then 
begging  on  the  streets,  many  of  whom 
were  found  to  be  non-residents.  Al- 
though much  of  the  information  thus 
secured  could  not  be  used  in  the  public 
hearings,  for  fear  of  injuring  individuals, 
it  was  found  to  be  efficacious  in  private 
conferences  with  members  of  the  council. 

After  two  months'  work  the  ordinance 
was  passed.  The  Associated  Charities 
immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  Police 
Department,  offering  to  make  investi- 
gations and  to  provide  properly  for  the 
resident  blind  who  needed  assistance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  assistance  was  found 
to  be  needed  in  only  two  cases.  The 
ordinance  has  been  fairly  well  enforced, 
though  occasionally  a  beggar  is  found  on 
the  streets.  Sometimes  the  Associated 
Charities  finds  it  necessary  to  report  the 
same  person  to.  the  Police  Department 
two  or  three  times  before  action  is  taken, 
but  the  department  has  every  intention 
of  cooperating,  and  eventually  does  so. 

The  Columbus  ordinance  embodies  a 
graphic  description  of  begging  as  it  is 
known  in  America  today.  It  declares 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  "  any  person 
who  .  .  .  wanders  about  and  begs  in  the 
streets,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  sits, 
stands,  or  takes  a  position  in  any  public 
place  and  begs  from  passersby,  either  by 
words,  the  exhibition  of  a  sign,  by 
gesture,  or  by  singing,  or  by  playing  a 
musical  instrument,  or  by  exhibiting  such 
articles  as  shoestrings,  lead  pencils,  or 
cheap  merchandise  of  any  description,  in 
such  public  place." 

COLLEGE   DEBATING  AND 
GOOD    CITIZENSHIP 

HOW  to  transform  college  debating 
from  a  negative,  formal  exercise  into 
a  living  thing  is  a  problem  that  has  been 
successfully  solved  by  the  Department  of 
English  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  under  Prof.  Edwin  Greenlaw. 
To  give  advanced  students  a  sense  of 
dealing  with  realities,  he  organized  them 
into  a  peace  conference  with  groups 
representing  the  United  States,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium, 
Russia,  Germany  and  the  Balkan  states, 
with  special  commissions  on  indemnities, 
constitution  of  a  league  of  nations,  final 
draft  of  the  peace  treaty,  territorial  ad- 
justments, freedom  of  the  seas,  manda- 
tories, etc. 

Meetings  were  held  daily  for  twelve 
weeks;  an  extraordinary  amount  of  read- 
ing and  investigation  was  done;  every 
provision  in  the  constitution  was  adopted 
only  after  debate  which  frequently  be- 
came very  intense.  The  final  report — 
issued  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  Paris  conference — embodies  the  de- 


cisions arrived  at  but,  of  course,  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
Last  year,  the  same  class  published  a 
journal  of  opinion  called  the  Range 
Finder,  also  devoted  largely  to  practical 
questions  of  community  organization. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HOME  ON 
THE  BRINY  DEEP 

LACK  of  "home  feeling"  in  the 
forecastle  is  responsible  for  high 
labor  turnover  among  seamen,  according 
to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Venice,  Cal.,  which  is 
quoted  by  the  Seamen's  Journal.  On 
the  basis  of  observation  by  men  study- 
ing navigation  or  acting  as  sailors  on 
freight  boats  to  secure  sea  experience  it 
is  recommended  that  sailors  be  provided 
with  cabin  quarters,  with  not  more  than 
two  men  in  each  cabin.  The  circular 
continues: 


That  the  cabin  arrangement  would  di- 
minish this  constant  change  of  sailors  now 
so  general  is  shown  by  die  crews  of  firemen 
on  the  ships  reported  on.  These  crews  had 
cabins  for  two  men  to  each  cabin.  These 
cabins  were  found  to  have  pictures  and  other 
things  showing  the  presence  of  a  "home 
feeling."  The  firemen  crews  reported  on 
stuck  to  the  ship  where  sailors  changed.  The 
cost  of  such  additional  space  and  accommoda- 
tion on  a  freighter,  it  was  reported,  would 
be  negligible. 

The  increased  interest  of  the  sailor  in  the 
ship  he  is  working  on  by  the  proposed  change, 
it  is  believed,  would  increase  his  efficiency  to 
an  appreciable  extent.  We  must  rely  on  in- 
creased efficiency  to  offset  high  labor  cost. 

The  least  attractive  forecastle  sailors'  quar- 
ters reported  on  were  found  on  government 
transports.  These  had  the  regulation  cubic 
air  space  provisions,  but  otherwise  lacked 
privacy  and  convenience. 

The  circular  submits  the  suggestion 
"  that  provision  be  made  for  sailors  to 
take  their  wives  or  female  relatives  on 
shipboard  with  them  and  to  employ  these 
when  possible  in  some  of  the  ship  work." 
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THE  ROAD  To  A  HEALTHY  OLD  AGE 

By  T.  Bodley  Scott.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
170  pp.  Price  $1.35;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.43. 

This  little  book  contains  much  wholesome 
philosophy  and  helpful  suggestion  for  lay- 
men and  physicians. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  author's  clear 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  old  age,  as  we 
see  it  today,  is  essentially  a  disease.  He  is 
unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  the  all  too 
prevalent  idea  that  the  wretched  handicaps 
so  commonly  noted  in  the  senile  period  are 
"normal"  to  old  age  or  governed  by  a  fixed 
law.  He  takes  the  position  that  these  changes 
are,  in  fact,  pathological  and  the  result  of 
definite  causes  which  are  to  a  large  degree 
controllable.  He  gives  much  wise  counsel  as 
to  the  prevention  of  these  disabilities  that  so 
frequently  embitter  the  lives  of  the  elderly 
and  the  aged.  Insofar  as  this  relates  to  per- 
sonal hygiene  the  counsel  may  be  safely  fol- 
lowed by  the  laymen.  Much  of  the  book, 
however,  is  devoted  to  the  therapeutics  of  old 
age,  and  in  this  field  the  laymen  would  do 
well  to  tread  with  caution. 

The  author  is  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  efficacy  of  vaccine- and  organo-ther- 
apy.  Unquestionably  this  line  of  therapeutics 
requires  further  development  and  offers  sub- 
stantial promise  of  benefit.  Many  of  these 
problems,  however,  are  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
and  the  author's  suggestion  must  pass  through 
the  crucible  of  scientific  medicine. 

While  the  author  is  clear  in  his  major 
premise  that  old  age  and  its  disabilities  are 
the  result  of  definite  causes,  to  a  large  de- 
gree controllable,  and  that  a  considerable 
prolongation  of  life  is  possible,  he  reflects  at 
least  a  subconscious  influence  of  the  still  per- 
sistent tradition  that  our  life  span  is  gov- 
erned by  an  immutable  law  when  he  states 
that  after  full  maturity  there  is  a  period  of 
about  forty  years  when  the  body  does  or 
should  remain  about  stationary  with  regard 
to  its  physical  condition,  and  that  at  about 
55  the  degenerative  diseases  are  due  to  begin. 
We  must  dissent  from  this  view  and  insist 
that,  as  shown  by  the  death-rate,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  disabilities  and  a  gradual 
lowering  of  the  resistance  of  the  body  begin- 


ning quite  early  in  life — at  about  12.  For 
example,  the  death-rate  at  40  is  about  three 
times  what  it  is  at  20.  This  does  not  indicate 
a  "stationary  condition. 

The  section  on  diet  contains  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  this  subject,  but  one  could 
wish  that  the  author  had  referred  to  more 
recent  investigations  than  those  noted  in  this 
chapter.  Little  is  said  with  regard  to  the  war 
experience  or  the  investigations  of  such  men 
as  Taylor,  Lusk,  Sherman,  McCollum  and 
Benedict  with  regard  to  the  proiein  and  en- 
ergy requirements  of  the  body.  Also  the  sub- 
ject of  the  protective  foods  or  those  contain- 
ing vitamins  is  wholly  neglected.  It  is  not 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  protein  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdom.  While 
there  is  no  question  but  that  adequate  pro- 
tein allowance  can  be  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  some  caution  is  needed  in 
selecting  vegetable  protein.  Nevertheless, 
the  dietetic  counsel  given  is,  in  the  main, 
wise  and  helpful. 

In  view  of  the  present  hysteria  in  favor  of 
tobacco  there  is  interest  in  the  fact  that  this 
experienced  clinician  denounces  the  cigarette 
and  is  very  earnest  in  his  caution  as  to  the 
possible  abuse  of  tobacco  generally.  He 
doubts  that  it  is  possible  to  use  it  at  all  with- 
out running  into  some  excess.  Nevertheless, 
he  shows  no  evidence  of  tobacco  phobia  and 
is  conservative  in  his  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  increase  in  the 
death-rate  above  45,  especially  from  organic 
diseases,  we  cannot  find  evidence  to  justify 
this  statement  as  applied  to  England  and 
Wales.  It  is  true  as  he  states,  that  Dr.  de 
Havilland  Hall  has  made  this  statement  arid 
also  that  Newsholme,  a  high  statistical  au- 
thority, has  made  statements  that  could  be 
so  interpreted.  The  registrar-general's  re- 
ports, however,  do  not  show  such  a  rising 
tendency  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Indeed,  the  trend  has  been  in  the  other 
direction  if  we  except  the  period  of  the  war 
when  unusual  circumstances  obscure  the  rec- 
ords. Such  statements  are,  apparently,  justi- 
fied in  regard  to  mortality  in  the  United 
States. 
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Another  omission  in  the  book  is  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  foca'l  infection, 
especially  mouth  infection,  in  causing  arter- 
ial changes  and  chronic  organic  disease.  It 
is  gratifying  to  find,  however,  that  the  au- 
thor just  touches  the  subject  of  periodic  phys- 
ical examination  as  a  protective  measure 
when  he  suggests  that  after  50  it  is  well  to 
have  the  blood  pressure  and  the  arteries  ex- 
amined. From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  argue 
that  it  is  well  at  every  age  period  to  have 
the  body  examined  so  that  early  changes  of 
any  description  may  be  detected  and  checked 
if  possible. 

We  note,  however,  the  fallacy  so  prevalent 
•  in  medical  literature  that  the  blood  pressure 
is  a  safe  guide  to  arterial  changes.  There 
is  no  necessary  relationship  between  these 
conditions.  Very  marked  arterial  changes 
often  exist  without  any  change  in  blood  pres- 
sure, hence  the  importance  of  a  complete  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  body  and  all  its 
parts  if  the  structure  is  to  be  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded. 

Except  for  these  minor  defects  from  which 
few  works  on  this  subject  are  entirely  free, 
we  can  command  this  book  as  an  entertaining, 
stimulating  and  helpful  discussion  of  a  period 
of  life  that  should  be  freed  from  much  need- 
less physica-1  suffering  as  well  as  financial 
and  physical  dependence. 

EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK. 

OTIS  GROUP  INTELLIGENCE  SCALE 
By  Arthur  S.  Otis.    World  Book  Co.   Two 
sets  A  and  B,  paper  bound.  Price,  samples 
$0.25    each,    postpaid.     Special    prices    for 
quantities. 

The  Alpha  test  used  by  the  psychological 
examiners  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  men 
in  the  United  States  army  proved  highly 
successful.  A  large  number  of  men  could 
be  tested  at  one  time.  The  personal  equation 
of  the  examiner  was  reduced  to  nearly  zero. 
The  results  were  less  dependent  upon  pre- 
vious education  and  social  position  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  results  could 
be  scored  rapidly  in  a  standardized  manner. 
Men  who  showed  superior  intelligence  could 
be  assigned  for  officer  training  or  instruc- 
tion for  special  service  while  men  showing 
inferior  intelligence  could  be  assigned  to 
service  for  which  they  were  fitted. 

This  army  test  was  developed  from  the 
Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale  which  is  now 
being  published  in  its  fourth  edition.  This 
scale  "  is  designed  to  test  general  mental 
ability.  It  consists  of  ten  tests,  each  test 
consisting  of  a  series  of  questions  or  prob- 
lems." The  methods  of  giving  the  test  and 
of  scoring  results  is  carefully  standardized. 
It  can  be  used  with  children  or  adults  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of 
school  work. 

After  the  successful  rating  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  men 
in  the  United  States  army  a  scale  of  this 
kind  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It 
will  be  used  extensively  to  differentiate  de- 
grees of  intelligence  in  schools,  industrial 
establishments,  penal  institutions,  etc. 

In  schools  those  who  are  capable  of  rapid 
progress  or  of  profiting  by  a  more  nearly 
complete  educational  program  can  be  identi- 
fied. Pupils  making  a  score  which  indicates 
mental  inferiority  or  feeblemindedness  can 
be  singled  out  for  individual  examination 
by  the  psychologist  and  the  physician.  Those 
who  should  go  through  high  school  or  col- 
lege can  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Differenti- 
ation of  educational  methods  to  suit  different 
types  of  pupils  can  be  worked  out  on  a  defi- 
nite basis.  The  results  also  offer  a  basis  for 
vocational  guidance. 

For  employers  the  tests  will  furnish  reli- 
able information  in  the  selection  of  appli- 
cants for  employment  and  in  choosing  among 
their  employes  those  whose  intelligence 


makes  them  capable  of  specialized  training 
or  rapid  advancement. 

Such  group  tests  must  in  many  cases  be 
supplemented  by  individual  examination.  In 
testing  immigrants  who  do  not  understand 
English,  or  illiterates,  group  tests  like  the 
Beta  test  used  in  the  United  States  army 
are  available.  With  these  exceptions,  Dr. 
Otis's  scale  can  be  used  to  advantage  wher- 
ever it  is  desirable  to  have  reliable  intelli- 
gence ratings  on  groups  of  men  or  women. 
FRANCIS  N.  MAXFIELD. 

THE   ESSENTIALS   OF   AN    ENDURING   VICTORY 
By    Andre    Cheradame.      Charles     Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     259  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.62. 
THE  FORCE  SUPREME 

By  Walter  Wellman.  George  H.  Doran 
Co.  191  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.31. 

CHRISTIAN  INTERNATIONALISM 
By   William   P.    Merrill.     Macmillan    Co. 
193  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.60. 
THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  PEACE 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     265    pp.     Price   $1.50;    by   mail    of 
the  SURVEY  $1.65. 
NATIONALITY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  Alfred   E.  Zimmern.     Robert  M.   Mc- 
Bride  &  Co.     364  pp.     Price  $3;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $3.15. 
A  REPUBLIC  OF  NATION 

By  Raleigh  C.  Minor.  Oxford  University 
Press.  316  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $2.62. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  TODAY   AND  TO- 
MORROW 

By  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Marshall  Jones 
Co.  181  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.62. 

EXPERIMENTS    IN    INTERNATIONAL    ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

By  Francis  B.  Sayre.     Harper  &  Bros.    20) 
pp.    Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.60. 
THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  WAR 

By    Richard    W.    Boynton.     The    Beacon 
Press.     134  pp.     Price  $1,  postpaid. 
THE  GREAT  PEACE 

By  H.  H.  Powers.  Macmillan  Co.  333 
pp.  Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$2.40.  ' 

PROBLEMS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SETTLEMENT. 
By  International  Committee  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  with  introduction  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  Macmillan  Co.  205  pp.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.58. 
SELECT  ARTICLES  ON  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
Compiled  by  Edith  M.  Phelps.  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  256pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.62. 

The  tragedy  of  democracy  is  its  infinite 
deliberateness.  We  are  gradually  thinking 
our  way  into  the  league  of  nations.  Now 
that  the  covenant  is  neatly  drawn  up  and 
filed  for  reference  at  Paris  we  are  beginning 
to  make  up  our  minds  what  kind  of  a  league 
we  want.  Books  and  pamphlets  and  articles 
pour  in  upon  us  from  all  sides.  Let  them 
come.  In  one  sense  they  are  more  important 
than  the  covenant  itself.  Our  thirteen  col- 
onies adopted  such  a  covenant  after  the  Rev- 
olution. It  lasted  seven  years;  then  our  demi- 
gods formed  "a  more  perfect  union."  In  the 
past  we  may  behold  the  future.  Let  us  adopt 
our  articles  of  confederation  and  then  plunge 
lustily  into  the  discussion  of  the  union  that 
is  to  endure. 

A  part  of  our  current  international  propa- 
ganda is  still-born.  It  is  conceived  in  terms 
of  the  dead  past,  i.  e.  of  the  period  antedat- 
ing November  11,  1918.  Of  such  is  M.  Chera- 
dame's  book  on  Enduring  Victory,  in  which 
he  refers  melodramatically  to  Germany's 
"armistice  trick"  and  discusses  the  future  as 
though  mankind  would  have  naught  to  do 
for  the  next  thousand  years  but  sit  on  Ger- 
many's chest. 


Another  part  of  our  propaganda — a  larger 
one — is  hortatory  and  inspirational.  Walter 
Wellman  sees  international  evolution  in  the 
large  as  becomes  a  good  aeronaut  and  cor- 
respondent extraordinary.  In  short  and  cryp- 
tic sentences  he  draws  his  reader  into  the 
sweep  of  the  cosmic  process. 

Dr.  Merrill's  book  arouses  the  greater  hope 
because  the  author  does  not  pretend  to  be 
an  especially  Christian  sort  of  Christian. 
He  is  the  popular  pastor  of  a  popular  church. 
He  analyzes  keenly  both  the  scriptures  and 
ecclesiastical  scripture.  He  sees  the  limita- 
tions— from  our  social  point  of  view — even 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  wrest 
the  scriptures  to  make  his  point.  And  so  he 
makes  it  all  the  more  convincingly.  And  the 
point  is  that  Jesus  is  eternally  on  the  side  of 
internationalism. 

Frederic  Howe  has  the  great  advantage  of 
a  simple  theory.  The  subordination  of  po- 
litical power  to  the  economic  purposes  of  sel- 
fish groups  caused  the  war.  Economic  free- 
dom would  put  an  end  to  war.  Put  an  end 
to  exploitation,  put  an  end  to  import  duties 
and  war  will  die  of  itself.  This  study  is 
rapid,  spirited,  interesting,  but  not  convinc- 
ing. It  is  the  chief  part  of  the  truth  but  not 
the  whole  truth. 

Professor  Zimmern's  lectures  go  close  to 
the  heart  of  our  whole  modern  problem. 
English  liberalism  is  having  a  new  birth.  It 
is  attaining  a  philosophy,  a  point  of  view  and 
a  new  vitality.  It  meets  the  force  philosophy 
of  prussianism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  so- 
cialism on  the  other,  with  a  glorification  of 
the  developing  consciousness  of  humanity.  In 
the  chapter  on  international  relations  Profes- 
sor Zimmern  makes  a  distinct  contribution 
to  our  thinking  about  the  league  of  nations. 
He  sees  in  government  control  of  industry 
a  renewed  danger  to  international  relations. 
If  big  business  can  cause  war  when  it  con- 
trols government  but  indirectly  how  much 
more  quickly  and  certainly  will  it  cause  war 
when  big  business  and  government  are  one! 
The  only  possible  answer  is  cooperation  in- 
stead of  competition.  Just  how  this  coopera- 
tion is  to  be  brought  about  Professor  Zim- 
mern does  not  suggest. 

Professor  Minor  and  Dr.  Kallen  plunge 
boldly  into  constitution-making — in  radically 
different  ways.  Professor  Minor  pursues  to 
its  ultimate  implication  the  notion  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  be  the  United  States 
of  the  World.  He  rewrites  our  federal  Con- 
stitution to  suit  the  needs  of  the  universal 
constituency.  He  improves  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  we  can- 
not give  him  a  commission  to  redraft  that 
outworn  document  on  the  spot.  His  league 
of  nations  would  have  power  to  levy  taxes, 
coin  money,  support  armies  and  control  in- 
ternational commerce.  His  individual  states 
would  lack  the  right  to  levy  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports.  Such  constitutional  salvag- 
ing seems  mechanical,  superficial.  But  our 
Constitution  has  worked;  and  many  of  the 
military  and  industrial  difficulties  with  which 
Paris  struggles  so  vainly  would  vanish  if 
Professor  Minor's  constitution  were  adopted. 
Only  isolated  saints,  however,  could  be  found 
to  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Dr.  Kallen's  work  is  the  result  of  an  effort 
at  cooperative  thinking.  It  is  an  outcome  of 
the  series  of  conferences  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
Association.  Dr.  Kallen  takes  the  world 
forces  as  he  finds  them  in  1919  and  builds  a 
world  state  of  them  and  for  them.  In  his 
view,  international  commerce,  the  Hague 
conferences,  the  International  Postal  Union 
and  above  all  the  great  international  agencies 
of  the  war  form  the  real  heart  of  the  league 
of  nations.  What  his  new  league  would  do 
would  be  to  form  an  authoritative  center  for 
old  and  new  international  forces.  This  cen- 
tral political  power  would  control  armies, 
tariffs  and  raw  materials.  It  would  be  an 
actual  administrative  agent  for  the  interna- 
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tional  life  of  the  world.  In  the  face  of  such 
books  as  these,  the  Paris  covenant,  with  its 
voluntary  disarmament,  its  unanimity  rule, 
its  representation  for  governments  rather 
than  for  peoples,  seems  rather  faint  and 
feeble. 

Dr.  Sayre  remarks  in  his  concluding 
chapter  that  international  organizations  of 
the  past  have  failed  in  many  cases  because 
of  impotence  of  their  executive  organs  and 
the  lack  of  objects  sufficiently  important  to 
hold  the  loyalty  of  member  states.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  about  international  thinking  here 
in  America  at  the  present  time  is  'that  prac- 
tically every  proposal  that  is  made  goes  far- 
ther than  Paris  has  gone  in  both  these  re- 
spects. WILLIAM  E.  BOHN. 

FIGHTING  THE  SPOILSMEN 

By  William   Dudley   Foulke.     G.   P.   Put- 

nam's  Sons    Co.      348    pp.      Price   $2;    by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.15. 

The  pages  of  this  book  survey  the  early 
efforts  for  civil  service  reform,  the  original 
investigations  showing  the  need  for  civil  ser- 
vice standards  and  the  progress  made  in 
civil  service  under  each  of  the  presidents 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Service  Law. 
The  Presidents  whose  civil  service  records 
are  thus  analyzed  are:  Cleveland,  Harri- 
son, McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft  and  Wilson. 

The  author  states  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  more  censistent  and  energetic  than  any 
other  President  in  advancing  the  reform. 
This  he  accounts  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
Roosevelt's  administration  followed  that  of 
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a  President  of  his  own  party,  and  therefore 
there  was  not  the  insistent  demand  for  pa- 
tronage that  came,  for  instance,  to  Cleveland 
whose  own  supporters  had  been  so  long  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  patronage. 

During  these  presidencies  the  classified 
service  has  grown  from  about  14,000  places 
to  more  than  300,000  places.  "The  law  in 
the  main  is  observed.  Political  coercion  and 
activity  within  the  service  has  greatly  di- 
minished. The  rules  have  been  developed 
and  strengthened,  and,  more  important  than 
all,  the  need  of  competitive  rather  than  po- 
litical methods  in  determining  qualifications 
for  office  has  gradually  permeated  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  people  until  their  approval 
of  the  reform  system  has  become  widespread 
and  general." 

The  book  is  replete  with  refreshing  inci- 
dents in  the  experience  of  a  successful  fighter 
for  civic  betterment.  It  is  written  in  an 
interesting  style.  In  the  appendix  of  nearly 
a1  hundred  closely  printed  pages  are  a  num- 
ber of  the  author's  leading  subjects.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  these 
addresses  is  entitled  Secret  Session  of  the 
Senate. 

CLYDE  L.  KING. 

LES  MALADIES  DES  Socifrfis 

By  Dr.  J.  Hericourt.     Ernest  Flammarion, 
Paris.      276    pp.      Price    frs.    3.50;    paper 
bound;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.20. 
Tuberculosis,      syphilis,      alcoholism     and 
iterility    are    diseases    which,    according    to 
the    author,    affect   society    as    an    organism, 
whereas  most  other  diseases  affect  it  merely 
as   a  collection  of  individuals.     This  view- 
point,  permeating   the   whole    discussion,    in 
his  opinion  calls   for  a   treatment  decidedly 
different    from    that    desirable    for    dealing 
with  a  disease  that  is  merely  prevalent  but 
does  not  threaten  the  social  organism   as   a 
whole. 

Though  there  is  much  in  every  chapter 
of  this  book  that  is  of  more  than  national  in- 
terest, the  American  reader  will  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  four  chapters  which 
discuss  sterility  as  a  functional  disease  of 
society.  In  his  findings,  Dr.  Hericourt  does 
not  seem  to  differ  much  from  other  authori- 
ties who  in  recent  years,  especially  during 
the  war,  have  written  a  whole  library  on 
the  subject  of  the  declining  birth-rate  of 
France.  In  the  large  cities,  the  number  of 
abortions,  according  to  the  gynecologists, 
equals  that  of  births.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  they  are  practised  on  married 
women.  Every  moral  and  social  considera- 
tion apart,  the  mere  cost  in  hospital  provision 
is  stupendous.  From  the  statements  made 
in  this  and  in  other  books  it  would  seem  that 
less  dangerous  and  criminal  methods  of 
birth  control  are  little  known  in  France  or, 
if  practised,  are  ineffective. 

While  admitting  that  the  French  system 
of  inheritence  and  differences  in  prosperity 
affect  the  birth  statistics,  the  author  differs 
from  many  of  his  compatriots  who  see  in 
the  circumstances  and  wishes  of  the  father 
the  primary  cause  of  birth  prevention  and 
insists  on  the  woman's  psychology  as  the 
chief  motive.  He  deplores  feminism,  which, 
he  says,  really  is  hominism,  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  women  to  be  like  men,  and 
defends  an  old-fashioned  view  of  woman's 
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social  function  which  he  admits  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  accepted  notions  of  the  day, 
even  in  his  own  country. 

His  proposed  remedies  are  interesting  as 
showing  how  absurdly  disproportionate  to 
the  admitted  size  of  the  problem  are  the 
solutions  offered  by  those  unwilling  to  adopt 
woman's  economic  emancipation  as  a  basil 
for  the  enhancement  of  motherhood.  In  the 
order  advanced,  they  are:  Plural  vote  for 
the  father,  proportional  to  the  number  of 
children;  liberty  of  testation ;  marks  of 
public  interest,  such  as  "  children's  day," 
medals  for  mothers,  savings  bank  books  for 
school  children  with  many  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; state  "favors"  (offices)  for  large  fam- 
ilies; admissibility  of  large  families  as 
charges  in  compensation  and  indemnity 
cases;  conditioning  of  academic  appoint- 
ments upon  support  of  families  (if  the  pro- 
fessor has  no  children,  there  are  plenty  of 
war  orphans  to  adopt!)  ;  tax  exemptions. 

Only  the  last  named  remedy  has  any 
element  of  commensurate  bigness;  and  this, 
in  fact,  is  warmly  debated  throughout 
France  as  an  item  in  immediate  and  urgent 
reconstruction  policy.  Several  detailed  sug- 
gestions and  objections  to  them  are  discussed 
by  the  author.  As  to  abortion  in  particular, 
criminal  law  has  failed  completely  because 
the  operator  shields  his  client  and  the  client 
her  operator;  an  end  to  the  evil,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  on  other  lines.  Dr.  Heri- 
court proposes  as  the  two  most  promising 
measures  the  establishment  of  maternity  hos- 
pitals for  unmarried  mothers  (now  in  many 
cases  debarred  from  institutions)  and  a 
gradual  uplift  of  the  midwifery  profession 
to  higher  moral  standards.  B.  L. 

DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  AUTOCRACY 

By  Karl  Frederick  Geiser.    D.  C.  Heath 

&    Co.     94    pp.     Price    $.60;    by   mail   of 

the  SURVEY  $.65. 

This  is  a  bit  of  occasional  literature  with 
which  the  closing  year  of  the  war  was  re- 
plete. It  was  prepared  to  meet  the  war-time 
needs  of  the  government  requirements  in  the 
War  Aims  Courses.  It  had  the  wider,  more 
permanent  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  stimulating  greater  interest 
in  democracy.  The  monograph,  therefore, 
naturally  has  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  its  origin.  It  speaks  in  war-time  terms 
and  is  directed  to  those  needing  a  rapid 
picture  in  simple  terms  of  a  rather  compli- 
cated theme,  comparative  government. 

The  governments  of  our  Allies,  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  are  briefly  though 
clearly  surveyed.  The  governments  of  the 
now  defunct  empires  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary are  also  described,  a  matter 
now  belonging  to  history.  An  interesting 
portrayal  of  the  situation  in  Brazil  closes 
the  volume.  There  appears  at  times  a  slight 
confusion  of  terms,  as  on  page  3 :  "  The 
people  are  proclaimed  competent  to  choose 
any  form  of  government  they  choose.  Now 
this  constitutes  democracy."  Presumably  the 
author  means  that  a  democratic  state  might 
choose  an  autocratic  or  even  a  monarchic 
government.  This  distinction  in  terms  should 
be  kept  in  mind. 

W.    B.    GUTHRIE. 


THE  GOSPEL  FOR  A  WORKING  WORLD 
By    Harry    Frederick    Ward.    Missionary 
Education   Movement.   260   pp.   Price  $.40, 
paper-bound,  $.60  in  cloth;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $.45  and  $.65. 

"  The  gospel  must  reach  and  transform  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  relations  before  it 
can  successfully  reach  the  industrial  work- 
ers." With  this  conviction  as  his  starting 
point,  Professor  Ward  sets  out  to  describe 
unchristian  conditions  in  the  world  of  work 
which  offer  to  the  churches  of  the  country  a 
challenge  to  a  new  kind  of  missionary  en- 
deavor. In  a  ponular  style  adapted  to  the 
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rpose  of  the  book,  which  is  intended  as  a 
tt  for  mission  study  classes,  he  takes  up 
e  subjects  of  protection  for  the  life  and 
health  of  the  workers;  the  length  of  the 
work-day;  the  pay  envelope;  industrial  con- 
flict; the  relations  between  wage  workers  and 
owners  and  managers;  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween human  rights  and  property  rights. 
Vivid  anecdotes  and  thought-provoking  sta- 
tistics are  used  in  a  way  calculated  to  arouse 
the  most  lethargic  to  a  sense  of  the  injustices 
that  are  rife  in  all  these  phases  of  industrial 
life. 

Professor  Ward  does  not  advocate  super- 
ficial reform.  He  says:  "As  soon  as  indi- 
viduals start  to  change  conditions  that  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  standards  of  the  gospel, 
they  learn  that  they  must  reckon  with  the 
whole  practise  of  the  industrial  world.  .  .  . 
It  means  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  carried  not 
simply  into  the  changing  of  local  conditions 
but  into  the  changing  of  the  whole  nature 
and  character  of  the  industrial  process.  It 
becomes  a  question  of  whether  the  whole 
world's  work  is  to  be  done  for  God  or  for 
Mammon — whether  it  is  to  be  organized  to 
'seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,'  or  to  seek  first  profits,  culture, 
and  leisure  for  the  people  of  superior 
strength." 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Professor 
Ward  that  the  reorganization  of  industry  is 
a  means  to  the  end  of  "converting"  the 
workers,  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  effort  to  arouse  the 
churches  to  the  practice  of  Christianity. 

ELOISE   SHELLABARGER. 


Communications 


THE  CRIPPLE'S  DAY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
spent  the  fourth  day  of  July  largely  in  the 
making  of  cripples.  This  day  has  been  cele- 
brated annually  by  means  of  murderous  and 
conflagration-causing  fireworks.  Now  that 
we  have  fought  on  the  same  side  as  Great 
Britain  the  day  has  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing. Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  future  devote 
our  energies  to  making  July  4  each  year 
Cripple  Day,  the  day  that  we  devote  to 
helping  the  cripple  to  compete  with  the  un- 
crippled in  industry  and  to  securing  for  him 
the  durable  satisfactions  of  life. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


FRANK  B.  GILBRETH. 


A    TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR    DAY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  plead  for  workers  on 
duty  seven  days  a  week,  sixteen  hours  a  day 
and  subject  to  call  the  remaining  eight. 

These  women  do  work  exhausting  to 
muscles  and  nerves.  Repeatedly  they  lift  and 
carry  heavy  weights,  and  are  on  their  feet 
two-thirds  of  their  time.  Each  task  crowds 
its  predecessor  and  is  continually  interrupted 
by  vociferous  and  varied  demands  from  the 
small  group  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
Routine  exhausts  them  before  they  can  create 
improvements  in  methods  or  consider  im- 
portant phases  of  their  work.  To  them  is 
committed  the  heaviest  responsibility  so- 
ciety has  to  offer.  They  are  responsible  for 
human  life  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four. 
Yet  most  of  them  get  not  an  hour's  vacation 
a  month.  One  worker  told  me  she  had  not 
had  a  day's  vacation  in  twenty  years.  They 
are  responsible  for  human  development,  phy- 


Italian  and  Japanese 
Linens 


Sicilian  Luncheon  Set 
of  25  pieces,  $110  Set. 
Set  of  37  pieces  $147.50 


SEVERAL  shipments  of  Fancy  Linens  for  dining  room  and  bed 
room  have  just  been  received  from  Italy.     Among  them  many 
choice  pieces  suitable  for  Wedding  Gifts. 


Tea  and  Luncheon  Cloths  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  yards  square. 

$10.50  to  55.00  each. 

Napkins  14  x  14  inches  square. 

$18.00  to  50.00  dozen. 

Scarfs  for  Sideboards  and  Serving 
Tables,  also  Chiffonier  and  Dressing 
Table  covers  in  styles  that  are  dif- 
ferent and  unusual.  $4.50  to  75.00  each. 


Luncheon  Sets  both  in  square  and 
oblong  shapes  in  a  beautiful  range  of 
patterns.  25  piece  square  sets  $23.50 
to  95.00  Set.  Oblong  Sets  have  12 
mats  and  table  runner. 

$31.50  to  86.50  Set 

Sicilian  Oblong  Sets,  1  Doz.  Mats 
and  20  x  54  in.  Runner.  $152.50 

Sicilian  Oblong  Sets,  1  Doz.  Mats 
and  20  x  60  in.  Runner.  $167.50 


We  have  also  received  a  shipment  of  fine  Japanese  Mosaic 
work  many  months  delayed  by  reason  of  the  embargo.  These  are 
offered  at  old  prices. 

Tea  Cloths  in  three  designs  with  Napkins  to  match,  36  x  36  inches,  $7.50; 
45  x  45  inches,  $12.00;  54  x  54  inches,  $16.50  each.  14  x  14  inch  Napkins, 
$10.00  per  dozen. 

Scarfs,  20  x  36  in.,  $3.75;  20  x  45  in.,  $4.25;  20  x  54  in.,  $4.75;  20  x  63  in., 
$5.25. 

Tea  Cloths,  36  x  36  in.,  two  designs,  $5.50.  Napkins,  14  x  14  in.,  to  match, 
$7.50  dozen. 

Mail   Order    Service 

Any  of  the  merchandise  described  or  illustrated  above  may 
be  ordered  with  complete  satisfaction  thru  our  Mail  Order 
Service. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co, 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y, 
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Permanent  Paying  Positions 


Lieu!.  Hcnrv  P.  If  ever 
A.S.A.,  R.M.A.,   U.S.A. 


Prnate  Harry  H.  Prank 
6th  Infantry  Replacement 


Both  Meyer  and  Frank  say  they  never  enjoyed 
any  line  of  work  so  much,  and  are  glad  the  oppor- 
tunity came  their  way.  They  have  had  only  one 
month's  training  and  their  earnings  equal  $30  a 
week  and  up. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  this  money-mak- 
ing opportunity  as  a  subscription  salesman  for 
the  "  Y  "  magazine— ASSOCIATION  MEN. 

Let  us  explain  our  cash  proposition.  No  obli- 
gation— no  investment  and  no  expense  to  you 
except  three  cents  to  mail  coupon  TO-DAY. 


CHIEF  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  STAFF,  Room  1500, 

Association  Men, 

19  So.  La  Salle  St,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  show  me  how  to  become  your  representative. 

Name   

Address  


Crime  and  Criminals 

By  Charles  Mercier 

Dr.  Mercier,  widely  known  for  his  earlier 
books  on  criminology  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  as  a  world  authority  on 
penology,  writes  here  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  crime,  medical,  biological  and  psycho- 
logical. J2.50  net. 

"  The  most  sensible  book  that  has  yet 
been  written  on  this  particular  subject. 
An  outspoken,  fearless  piece  of  work  which 
seems  to  clear  away  much  of  the  '  hot  air ' 
that  has  obscured  so  long  the  plain  truth 
about  crime  and  criminals.  Practical  and 
sensible." — London  Times. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  "B 


An  Intensive  two  weeks'  course  In 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  May  19-31,  1919.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children.  Director, 
Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee, 
$50.00  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Chil- 
dren, 44  Dwight  Street,  Boston. 


sical   and  mental.   They  do  what  they  can 
for  the  former,  but  little  for  the  latter. 

Society,  as  well  as  these  mothers  of  young 
children,  does  not  realize  the  waste  en- 
tailed by  this  inattention  to  mental  develop- 
ment. For  infant  welfare  workers  babies 
have  been  merely  digestive  systems.  Has  a 
child  no  developing  nervous  system  and 
brain  until  presented  at  the  school  room 
door?  Not  that  society  has  left  the  mother 
unaided.  Contemptuous  of  her  mental 
powers,  a  few  educators,  journalists,  infant 
welfare  workers  and  other  social  workers, 
have  lavished  advice  and  admonition,  have 
radiated  enthusiasm,  hoping  to  stir  her  be- 
numbed consciousness.  The  poor  mother 
hesitates  to  suggest  to  the  descending  radi- 
ance that  it  take  over  her  job  for  a  week, 
and  let  her  develop  some  radiance  and  coun- 
sel of  her  own.  Giving  advice  is  much 
easier  than  cooking  and  scrubbing,  and 
radiating  enthusiasm  more  congenial,  even 
for  a  mother,  than  washing  diapers. 

The  strain  is  great  enough.  Unless  social 
workers  can  do  mothers  a  service,  unless 
they  can  establish  and  finance  itinerant 
scrubmen,  visiting  nurses,  play  houses  where 
babies  may  be  left  for  an  occasional  hour, 
or  mother's  substitutes  for  vacation  periods, 
let  them  spare  advice  and  admonition. 

Granting  that  a  majority  of  both  children 
and  mothers  survive,  at  what  cost  do  they 
survive?  Usually  at  the  cost  of  safe  re- 
serves of  vitality  and  all  individual  creation 
from  the  mother.  Frequently  at  the  cost  of 
marital  happiness,  as  divorce  court  records 
will  show.  The  strain,  financial,  physical, 
spiritual,  is  beyond  the  endurance  of  many 
parents.  The  child  pays  almost  as  heavily. 
Suppose  children  spent  those  earliest  years 
with  unwearied  individuals,  of  adequate  in- 
telligence in  early  sense,  motor  and  thought 
development  How  many  years  could  be 
saved  in  the  child's  education?  How  much 
more  life,  therefore,  could  he  experience  dur- 
ing his  existence?  How  many  social  prob- 
lems would  disappear  through  the  resulting 
increase  of  intelligence  in  the  next  genera- 
tion? No  one  would  bring  to  this  mental 
development  of  young  children  such  interest 
and  unending  devotion  as  the  mothers.  It 
is  only  fair,  having  made  so  painful  and 
fatiguing  physical  contribution,  that  way  be 
made  for  them  to  do  this  more  interesting 
work. 

But  what  of  their  intelligence  and  train- 
ing?    What  of  their  weariness?   What  shall 
we  do  about  their  twenty-four  hour  day? 
CARD  BUGBEY  MACARTHUR. 
[State  Hospital.] 
Napa,   Cal. 

A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  news  item  regard- 
ing supervision  of  midwifery  in  New  Jersey 
which  appeared  in  the  SURVEY  for  April  26, 
there  are  certain  inaccuracies.  You  will  see 
by  the  typewritten  statement  left  with  you 
by  Florence  S.  Wright,  supervisor  of  mid- 
wifery of  the  state  Department  of  Health, 
that  it  has  only  been  recommended  that  the 
licenses  of  two  midwives  in  Mercer  county 
and  of  eight  in  Hudson  county  be  revoked. 

In  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  district  su- 
pervisors of  midwives  the  news  item  states 
that  they  will  license  midwives.  The  state- 
ment mentioned  states  that  the  duties  of  the 
district  supervisors  will  be  to  supervise  and 
instruct  midwives.  The  licensing  of  mid- 
wives  in  New  Jersey  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  and  fol- 
lows an  examination  in  midwifery.  Li- 
censes are  also  revoked  for  certain  causes  by 
the  state  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

JULIUS  LEVY,  M.  D. 
[Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Department  of 

Health.] 

Trenton,   N.   J. 
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AS  A  CITIZEN-ARE 
YOU  MAKING  GOOD  ? 


The  time  has  almost  gone  by  for  talking  woman  suffrage. 
The  time  has  come  to  talk  citizenship. 

As  a  woman  you  are  face  to  face  to-day  with  all  the  problems, 
all  the  rights  and  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  sort  of  guide  and  record,  coming 
weekly,  to  keep  you  posted  on  matters  of  especial  interest  to  you 
as  a  citizen  in 

Politics 

Civics 

Philanthropy 

Education 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions 

You  will  find  one  in 

THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

~**.~^ 
find  $2.00 

A  weekly  chronicle  of  women's  progress. 


52  issues,  $2.00 

tyS     Residence 

171   Madison  Avenue 

State . 


New  York 

THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN 

171  MADISON  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rate*  are:  Hoteli  and  .Resorts, 
ApartmeiU,  Tourt  and  Traveli,  Real  Estate, 
twenty  cent!  per  agate  line;  fourteen  lines  to 
the  inch. 

"  Want  "  adrertijementa  oader  the  -rarioai 
heading!  "  Sitoatiomt  Wanted,"  "  Worker! 
Wanted,"  etc.,  fire  cent!  each  word  «r  initial, 
including  the  address,  for  each  insertion.  Ad- 
dre»  Ad»erti«ing  Department,  The  Surrey, 
112  Eait  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


In  Newton,  Mass.,  a  General  Secretary 
for  the  Newton  Welfare  Bureau,  an  organ- 
ization concerned  with  community  welfare, 
including  but  not  confined  to  charitable  re- 
lief. Address  A.  K.  CHAIRMAN,  352  West- 
ern Avenue,  Brighton,  Mass. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  and  Matron 
for  Summer  Home  for  Jewish  Children  at 
Long  Branch.  Address  31S2,  SURVEY. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE— Trained  person 
able  to  take  charge  of  well  organized  Home 
Service  Section  in  city  of  sixty  thousand. 
Address  SOCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Competent  woman  for  position  of  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  Trained  social  worker  hay- 
ing experience  organizing  girls'  clubs  pre- 
ferred. THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  LEAGUE, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Four-room  apartment  in  payment  for 
secretarial  services.  CHURCH  OF  THE  COVE- 
NANT, 310  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York. 

WANTED— Experienced  Housekeeper 
and  Supervisor  Domestic  Science  in  Set- 
tlement. Address  HEAD  RESIDENT,  1919 
West  Twentieth  Street,  Chicago. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED 
FOR  CONVALESCENT  HOME 

Woman  superintendent  wanted,  ca- 
pable of  equipping,  organizing,  and 
conducting  a  new,  independent,  en- 
dowed Convalescent  Home  of  about 
60  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  Salary  $1800  and 
maintenance.  Applicants  please  com- 
municate with  Dr.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER, 
1  East  100th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE— Experienced  in  family 
case  work,  social  center,  boys'  welfare,  em- 
ployment, Americanization  and  research, 
invites  correspondence.  Address  3145  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLICIST,  investi- 
gator, organizer,  executive,  editor.  Thor- 
ough training.  Excellent  references.  Ad- 
dress 3148,  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY, 
good  buyer  and  manager,  wants  respon- 
sible position  in  Institution  as  Matron  or 
Housekeeper;  Summer  or  permanent.  Ad- 
dress 3151,  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  qualified  by  education,  person- 
ality and  experience  for  employment,  per- 
sonnel, or  industrial  welfare  work,  desires 
responsible  position,  New  York  or  vicinity. 
Present  salary  $1800.  Address  3153,  SUR- 
VEY. 


Jottings 


, 


JUDGE  JAMES  P.  BOYD  in  the  federal 
court  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  made  per- 
manent a  temporary  injunction  restraining 
the  enforcement  in  a  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  fac- 
tory of  the  child  labor  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral revenue  law — the  provision  by  which  a 
prohibitive  tax  is  laid  on  the  products  of 
factories  employing  children.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  case  will  be  carried  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  become  a  test  of 
the  provision. 

ON  BEHALF  of  the  social  workers  of 
Greater  New  York  and  vicinity,  the  Mon- 
day Club  of  New  York  and  the  Monday 
Club  of  Brooklyn  extend  an  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  and  their  friends  to  visit 
the  social  agencies  of  this  city  and  vicinity. 
A  joint  committee  of  the  two  clubs,  of 
which  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  City  Magistrate's 
Court,  is  chairman,  plans  to  maintain  an  in- 
formation desk  at  Atlantic  City  headquar- 
ters to  provide  information  as  to  social 
agencies  and  how  to  reach  them.  During 
the  week  following  the  conference,  infor- 
mation headquarters  will  be  open  in  both 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  and  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  facilitate  visits  by  groups 
and  individuals. 


HOSPITAL  social  service  workers  at  the 
last  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
formed  the  American  Association  of  Hos- 
pital Social  Workers,  which  met  at  Atlan- 
tic City  in  September  during  the  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 
The  by-laws  adopted  and  a  number  of  the 
important  papers  and  other  contributions 
are  printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
association  at  405  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York.  No  attempt  has  been  made  either 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  association  or  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  for  discussion  to  give  a 
very  exclusive  definition  of  hospital  or 
medical  social  work;  and  the  work  of  the 
new  organization  will  be  followed  with 
much  interest  by  those  whose  activities  re- 
late only  partly  or  incidentally  to  hospital 
clients. 


MRS.  ERNEST  P.  BICKNELL,  wife  of 
Colonel  Bicknell,  commissioner  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  Belgium,  and  Mrs.  John  van 
Schaick,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, have  been  decorated  by  the  Queen 
of  Belgium.  Both  have  materially  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  Red  Cross  relief 
work  in  Belgium  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  Belgian  government,  has  recently  been 
abandoned. 


LECTURES  to  women  on  marketing  are  a 
novel  method  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing adopted  by  Jonathan  Day,  commis- 
sioner of  markets  in  New  York  city.  A 
course  of  four  lectures  deals  with  terminal 
markets,  physiological  phases  of  the  food 
question — choice  of  foods,  economic  phases 
of  the  food  question — comparison  of 
values,  and  women's  responsibility  toward 
the  problem  of  feeding  the  city.  The  com- 
missioner believes  that  "  a  long  step  will  be 
taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  food  prob- 
lem if  women  will  learn  how  to  market  in- 
telligently.' The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  cooperating 
in  this  enterprise. 


CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Litttngt  flfty  cent!  •  line,  four  iceelcly  inter 

tiotu:  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIHST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPBBATITM  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  Jl.OO. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWAED  TEI  NMW  EDUCATION.  The  case  agalnit 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  Now 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTIIB.  Suggested  lines  ol 
development.  By  C.  O.  Beneld.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUKTIY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  IDC.,  112  East  19  St..  Mew 
York  City.  5  cts. 

ffoe  VALES  EECIITID.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Bepriuted 
from  the  SOBVIY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  ]&  St.,  New  York. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABODT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


fifty  eentt  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 
tiont;  cofy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  (2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  Tfce  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Unloi  Square,  New  York. 

Putlie  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year]  ynk- 
llshed  by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  1»8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1/30  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

India's  Freedom  in  American  Court*.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India, 
7  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  10  cents.  (This  pamphlet  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  In  the 
American  courts.) 


YET  another  attempt  is  being  made  to  di- 
vert parts  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
to  private  industrial  purposes.  A  bill  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature and  is  now  before  the  governor  di- 
recting the  conveyance  of  some  of  the  park 
lands  to  A.  B.  Conger,  et  al.,  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  quarrying  of  stone. 
This  land  was  condemned  by  the  Palisade 
Interstate  Park  Commission  for  park  lands, 
and  the  owner  was  paid  actual  and  conse- 
quential damages  for  it.  If  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  it  would  establish  what  the 
commissioners  consider  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  cutting  up  the  all  too  meager  por- 
tions of  land  accessible  to  city  populations 
and  dedicated  to  public  health  and  recrea- 
tion. Through  the  enthusiasm  of  Edward 
F.  Brown,  manager  of  the  camp  depart- 
ment, this  particular  park  has  been  made 
an  experimental  station  for  several  social 
purposes  of  considerable  interest  to  readers 
of  the  SURVEY.  While  these  are  not  direct- 
ly endangered,  curtailment  of  the  park  area 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  fur- 
ther attempts  at  substantial  inroads  into 
this,  the  only  substantial  park  area  easily 
accessible  to  Greater  New  York.  Protests 
should  be  addressed  to  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PAUL  L.  FEISS  has  succeeded  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  recently  ambassador  to  France,  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Feiss,  who  is  a  member  of 
Joseph  and  Feiss  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
is  president  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland,  secretary 
of  the  National  Investigation  Bureau,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mayor's  War  Board  and  chairman  of  the 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  War  Coun- 
cil of  Cleveland;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Division  on  Housing  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  Cleveland  district. 
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For  the  Box  of  BooJ^s  to  be   Ta^en  to  the  Country 


AMONG  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS 
Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances  By  W.  L.  COURTNEY 

Exceedingly  fascinating  essays  which  aim  to  illustrate  the  discussion  of  modern  questions-^-especially  in  the  region  of 
the  drama — by  ancient  examples.  Thus  a  study  of  Brieux  is  placed  in  close  connection  with  a  study  of  Euripides,  and 
Thomas  Hardy's  Dynasts  is  related  to  the  great  plays  of  Aeschylus.  Those  who  recall  Mr.  Courtney's  essays  on  "  The 
Idea  of  Tragedy  "  will  find  here  the  companion  papers  on  "  The  Idea  of  Comedy  "  and  others  on  "  Realistic  Drama."  A 
study  of  "  Aristophanes,  the  Pacifist "  leads  easily  to  essays  on  "Principles  of  Patriotism"  and  "Patriotism  and  Oratory." 

Net,  $5.00 

The  Secret  of  the  Cross   By  EDMOND  HOLMES.  Author  of  "What  Is  and  What  Might  Be" 

The  Author  of  "  The  Tragedy  of  Education,"  one  of  the  most  arresting  and  original  books  on  that  subject  here  examines 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  modern  life.  After  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Fosdick,  Dr.  Ryland,  and  others 
recently  it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  general  decay  of  faith,  or  the  need  of  the  re-presentation  of  Christianity  for  which  Mr. 
Holmes  makes  so  strong  a  plea.  Net,  $1.50 

A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry  By  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

An  extremely  suggestive  study  of  poetry  and  its  relations — to  rhythm,  to  personality,  to  politics,  to  education,  to  the 
poet's  friends  and  to  his  wider  audience — unacademic,  exceedingly  interesting.  Net,  $3.00 

The  Dickens  Circle   By  J.  W.  T.  LEY 

Charles  Dickens's  original  publishers  consider  this  the  most  important  work  dealing  with  his  life  and  character  which 
has  appeared  since  Forster's  classic  biography  to  which  this  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary.  It  is  in  fact  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  world  in  which  Dickens  revealed  his  amazing  capacity  for  friendship,  and  the  many  sided  tempera- 
ment of  the  Novelist.  The  range  of  its  side-lights  on  well-known  men  and  women  of  the  Victorian  age  is  surprising. 

Net,  $9.00 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

By  the  Author  of  "  Colour  Studies  in  Paris,"  "  The  Figures  of  Several  Centuries,"  etc.  A  new,  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which  is  distinguished  equally  by  the  charm  of  its  writing,  and  its  authority  as  criti- 
cism. Through  the  medium  of  its  great  French  exponents  Mr.  Symons  traces  that  irresistible  impulse,  the  expression 
of  which  we  term  "  symbolism  " — the  desire  to  state  in  conventional  forms  the  underlying  soul  of  whatever  exists.  Bal- 
zac, Prosper  de  Me'rimCe,  Gerard  de  Narval,  Gustave  Flaubert,  Charles  Baudelaire,  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt, 
St^phane  Mallarmfi,  Paul  Verlaine,  Joris-Karl  Huysmans,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Jules  Laforgue,  and  Maeterlinck  are  among 
the  authors  here  interpreted.  Net,  $3.00 

In  Preparation.     By  the  Same  Author 
Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

These  chapters  on  selected  plays  by  Shakespeare — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night,  Measure  for  Measure, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Titus  Andronicus,  Henry  VIII,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Cymbeline,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  on  such  fig- 
ures as  Philip  Massinger,  John  Day,  Middleton  and  Rowley.  New  American  Edition.  Ready  in  June. 

IN  THIS  SELECTION  OF  NEW  NOVELS  YOU  WILL  FIND  NOVELTY,  TENSE  INTEREST,  AND  LASTING  VALUE 


The  Son  of  Pio 

By  C.  L.  CARLSEN.  Author  of  "The  Taming  of  Calinga" 
A  rattling  good  story,  a  vivid  tropical  picture  inci- 
dentally revealing  problems  of  Filipino  independence. 

The  Crescent  Moon 

By  Capt.  F.  BRETT  YOUNG,  Author  of  "Marching  on 

Tanga" 

Indescribable  atmosphere  surrounds  this  uncommonly 
beautiful  love-story,  as  if  the  reader  stood  at  civiliza- 
tion's edge,  fascinated  by  the  African  jungle.  $1.75 

The  Gamesters 

By.  H  C.  BAILEY.  Author  of  "The  Highwayman" 
Sparkling  adventures  of  a  brother  and  sister  in  the 
days  when  Frederick  the  Great  was  young.  $1.75 

Tumblefold 

Bv    JOSEPH   WHITTAKER,    with   a    Foreword    by    Ben 

Tillett.  M.P. 

Rich  in  character  and  beauty,  and  deeply  moving, 
especially  to  any  student  of  labor  conditions.  $1.90 


Kings-at-Arms     By  MARJORIE  BOWEN 

A  thrilling  tale  of  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and 
Peter  the  Great  in  which  the  thoughtful  reader  will 
find  sidelights  on  George  of  England  and  William  of 
Germany,  especially  in  view  of  some  recent  radical 
utterances.  $1.75 

The  Song  of  the  Sirens 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE,  Author  of  "El  Supremo" 

Vivid  haunting  restorations  of  the  spirit  and  the  scenes 
of  ancient  times.  $1.90 

Old-Dad      By  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 

A  racy,  sparkling  story  full  of  unexpectedly  diverting 
incident.  $1.50 

While  Paris  Laughed  By  LEONARD  MERRICK 
"  Masterpieces  of  comedy,"  the  critics  call  these  gay 
adventures  of  the  irresponsible  poet  of  Montmartre, 
Tricotrin.  $1.75 


NO  ONE  WHO  CARES  FOR  THE  "BIG"  THINGS  OF  LIFE  CAN  IGNORE 
the  great  novels  of  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ,  foremost  of  living  novelists 

Note  Ready.    Each  $1.90  In  Preparation.    Each  $1.99 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Blood  and  Sand 

Translated  by  CHARLOTTE  BREWSTER  JORDAN  Translated  by  MRS.  W.  A.  GILLESPIE 

...        ,,    .,       ,      ,  Introduction  by  Dr.  ISAAC  GOLDBERG 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral 

Translated  by  MRS.  W.  A.  GILLESPIE  La  Bodega  (Ready  in  June) 

Foreword  by  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  Translated  by  Dr.  ISAAC  GOLDBERG 
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MEMBERS  AND  FRIENDS 

(  (  T  N  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  help,  I  will  say  that  while 

I  sympathize  heartily  with  your  object,  I  am  unable  to  help 

you.     I  gave  up  my  practice  to  go  to  France  to  help  our 

boys,   and   find  that   a   lot  of  damned   rich   scoundrels   have   been 

profiteering   unmercifully.      In   consequence   I    will    have   to   work 

harder  than  ever  to  get  started  and  make  a  living  for  my  family. 

I  am  fighting  mad  over  the  situation.    Were  it  not  for  such  journals 

as  the  SURVEY,  the  New  Republic,  the  Nation,  and  a  few  others, 

things  would  be  in  a  bad  way  indeed  in  the  U.  S." 

CHICAGO. 

"  Please  do  not  acknowledge  the  check.  I  really  believe  that 
more  good  is  done  by  good  papers  than  in  any  other  way,  almost 
as  much  good  as  harm  by  the  others,  perhaps  our  greatest  present 
curse."  PHILADELPHIA. 

"I  am  not  in  the  $10  class  in  ability  to  help  the  SURVEY,  but  in 
desire  I  honestly  think  I  belong  in  the  $100  class.  I  will  enclose  all 
I  can  spare,  however,  to  help  in  the  good  work  you  are  doing." 

OAK  PARK. 

"  I  don't  feel  really  competent  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the  work 
of  the  SURVEY,  either  pro  or  con,  but,  personally,  I  feel  that  the 
journal  has  been  doing  excellent  work,  especially  recently.  When 
I  wrote  you  before  I  did  not  feel  as  I  do  now,  and  it  was  my  inten- 
tion at  that  time  to  give  up  my  subscription.  I  am  now  '  coming 
back '  as  a  ten-dollar  cooperating  subscriber,  and  I  wish  you  every 
success  in  the  keeping  of  your  journal  to  a  high  standard." 

NEW  YORK. 

"  I  admire  the  SURVEY,  and  enclose  my  usual  ten  dollars  con 
amore.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  time  to  be  included  in  your  roll  of 
honor  last  week,  but  your  notice  has  just  reached  me." 

BUFFALO. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  being  a  '  schoolma'am '  I  am  not  able  to  give 
you  help,  but  I  value  so  highly  the  work  the  SURVEY  is  doing 
that  I  will  gladly  try  to  interest  some  people  who  may  financially 
be  of  help.  I  will  take  your  letter  to  them.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  consider  the  service  that  you  are  doing 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world  toward  liberal  thinking  is  beyond 
price."  MILTON. 

"  Am  enclosing  herewith  check  for  $10  to  cover  one  year's  co- 
operative membership.  When  there's  so  much  printed  '  bunk  '  being 
passed  around,  it's  a  real  satisfaction  to  get  one  magazine  that 
passes  out  straight  stuff."  BALTIMORE. 

"  If  you  will  look  at  the  star  against  my  name  in  the  list  of  your 
cooperative  subscribers,  you  will  see  that  I  proved  my  right  to  the 
title,  '  Socialist  Millionaire,'  which  the  Italian  labor  papers  hare 
given  me,  by  paying  for  two  coeperative  subscriptions.  In  all 
earnest,  I  wish  I  had  much  more  to  send  you.  The  SURVEY  has  been 
doing  a  magnificent  piece  of  work — incomparable  work  in  its  own 
field.  And  apart  from  the  value  to  me  personally  of  the  things 
you  harve  been  publishing,  I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  spreading  the 
light  through  the  country."  NEW  YORK. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEG- 
ISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131  E  23 
St.,  New  York.  For  national  employment  serv- 
ice for  mobilizing  and  demobilizing  war  work- 
ers ;  maintaining  labor  standards ;  workmen's 
compensation  ;  health  insurance  ;  efficient  law 
enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL, WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis ;  Antoinette 
Cannon,  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMKRICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  Of  INFANT  MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pro-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  o)  Home  economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  K.  Lakeman,  act- 
ing exec,  sec'y  ;  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  To 
disseminate  knowledge  concerning  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  Publica- 
tions free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues, 
$3. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Bev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  B.  Mllliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

GENERAL  WAR-TIME  COMMISSION  OF  THE 
CHURCHES — Constituted  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Rob- 
ert E.  Speer,  ch'm ;  William  Adams  Brown, 
sec'y ;  Gaylord  S.  White,  asso.  sec'y.  Coordi- 
nates the  work  of  denominational  and  inter- 
denominational war-time  commissions ;  fur- 
nishes them  a  means  of  common  expression ; 
provides  for  cooperative  enterprises  during 
war  and  reconstruction.  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
trcas. ;  W.  H.  Scovllle,  sec'y;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch  m. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
Ing.  Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  Inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2,  $5  and  $25:  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  se<"y,  L.  V.  In- 
graham,  M.I).  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 000  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y :  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y;  315  Plymouth 
-Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919,  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Robert  W. 
Eelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Colcord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community.  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  In  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES — L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'v ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies, 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  oo  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Cluo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects  :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Hush  Taggart,  treas. ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  In  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  and  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective 
legislation.  Information  given.  Official  organ, 
Life  end  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping. 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  8'cnvEi ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York.(. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  Information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  I/ogan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


For  the  Children  of  Two  Continents 


An  Account  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Child  Welfare   Standards 

By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


A 


T  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Standards,  held  in  Washington,  May  5-8,  two 
themes  were  closely  interwoven — the  necessity  for 
more  public  effort  in  behalf  of  children  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  effort  in  the  light  of  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  each  child  and  his  family.  Whatever  the  phase 
of  the  child's  well-being  that  was  under  discussion,  it  frankly 
demanded  or  boldly  presupposed  public  provision  of  instruc- 
tion, service,  money,  equipment  or  legislative  protection.  The 
Americans  were  aided  and  abetted  in  their  child  welfare  de- 
signs on  the  public  treasury  by  the  foreign  visitors,  particularly 
the  British  who  told  of  the  substantial  "  grants  in  aid  "  which 
their  government  is  making  for  child  welfare  activity  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  conference  came  as  the  first  of  a  series  in  the  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  which  Children's  Year 
will  close.  Its  aim  was  to  formulate  the  kind  of  standards 
that  are  fairly  satisfactory  starting  points,  not  the  kind  that 
can  be  regarded  as  ultimate  goals.  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  her 
colleagues  opened  the  conference  by  announcing  that  they  were 
seeking  light  on  what  is  reasonable  and  practicable  and  can 
be  undertaken  and  attained  within  a  comparatively  near 
future.  They  wanted  the  irreducibly  minimum  standards; 
the  higher  ones,  they  thought,  could  be  left  quite  safely  to  the 
future  if  dice  we  had  settled  upon  some  real  points  of  de- 
parture. In  the  main,  the  discussions  kept  to  that  program, 
but  every  once  in  a  while  the  ebullient  spirit  of  the  conferees 
would  get  the  better  of  them  and  their  other  ideals  would 
break  through. 

The  folk  from  abroad  were  helpful  in  counsel,  inspiring, 
practical  and  certainly  the  most  delightful  of  guests.  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme,  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  vital 
statistics  and  a  veteran  champion  of  measures  to  improve  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children ;  plucky  little  Eleanor  Barton, 
of  the  Woman's  Cooperative  Guild  of  Great  Britain  with  a 
membership  of  31,658  working-class  married  women  who 
know  what  they  want  and  insist  upon  their  government's 


furnishing  it;  Dr.  Rene  Sand  of  the  University  of  Brussels, 
such  a  representative  as  will  make  Belgium  even  more  loved 
here;  Dr.  Clotilde  Mulon,  of  France,  who  had  charge  of 
the  day  nurseries  established  in  the  French  munitions  fac- 
tories by  the  government,  and  is  one  of  the  ten  women  given  the 
status  of  medical  major  of  the  second  rank  in  the  French  army; 
Takayuki  Namaye,  representing  the  Japanese  governmental 
department  in  charge  of  child  welfare;  Fabio  Frasetto,  a  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  from  Italy;  Mile.  L.  E.  Carter,  prin- 
cipal of  a  girls'  school  in  Brussels;  R.  C.  Davison,  director 
of  juvenile  labor  exchanges  in  England;  Sir  Cyril  Jackson, 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Labor;  Dr.  Radmila  Lazarevitch 
Milochevitch,  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  Serbian  legation  in 
Washington — all  brought  valuable  information  about  their 
respective  countries  and  a  refreshing  outside  point  of  view 
on  American  problems. 

Besides  the  foreign  guests,  there  were  some  two  hundred 
Americans.  In  addition  to  the  faces  familiar  in  child  welfare 
sections  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work — mainly 
professional  social  workers — there  were  many  podiatrists, 
obstetricians  psychiatrists  and  other  medical  specialists,  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  a  few  economists,  judges,  clubwomen  and 
citizens  interested  generally.  A  few  school  people  were  also 
in  attendance. 

The  discussions  centered  about  four  main  topics:  protection 
of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  the  economic  and  social 
basis  for  child  welfare  standards,  child  labor,  and  children 
in  need  of  special  care.  While  the  papers  abounded  in  facts 
and  figures,  they  were  essentially  popular  in  character.  In 
the  main,  they  were  expressive  of  what  is  now  being  done  and 
what  could  and  should  be  done,  rather  than  on  administration 
methods,  though  these  were  discussed  very  well  in  one  or  two 
instances.  Being  a  relatively  small  conference,  there  was  more 
than  the  usual  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  similar  prob- 
lems to  talk  them  over  informally. 

The  sessions  on  the  protection  of  the  health  of  mothers  and 
children  brought  out  two  of  those  moot  questions  which  al- 
ways make  their  appearance  at  public  discussions  on  these 
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subjects — are  midwives  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  and  is  it  desir- 
able to  combine  the  functions  of  the  specialized  public  health 
and  district  nurses  and  have  one  "  like "  nurse  for  a  small 
population  group? 

On  the  midwife  question,  there  seemed  to  be  agreement  as 
to  the  facts — namely,  that  there  are  fewer  deaths  among 
mothers  delivered  by  supervised  midwives  than  among  those 
delivered  by  physicians,  as  there  were  also  fewer  cases  of  eye 
infection  and  better  birth  reporting.  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  accounted  for  the  low  maternal  mortality 
by  suggesting  that  very  likely  all  of  the  more  serious  cases 
come  under  the  care  of  a  physician  and,  in  case  of  death,  are 
counted  against  the  record  of  the  physicians.  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker  explained  that,  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  in  New 
York  on  this  question,  if  a  midwife  had  started  with  a  case 
and  a  physician  was  called  in  later,  it  was  counted  as  the  mid- 
wife's case,  whatever  the  outcome. 

The  reasoning  from  the  body  of  facts  progressed  in  quite 
opposite  directions.  Some  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
this  phase  of  public  health  and  have  had  experience  with 
supervised  midwives  saw  no  particular  good  in  trying  to  pro- 
hibit now  the  practice  of  midwifery  and  saw  no  particular 
harm  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  those 
entering  the  practice  of  it.  The  opponents  of  midwives  con- 
sidered that  any  attempt  to  educate  them  would  render  them 
less  amenable  to  supervision  and  that  their  activities  should 
be  curtailed  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was  thought  that 
they  could  be  supplanted  by  providing  more  free  out-patient 
service  from  hospitals,  in  connection  with  medical  teaching, 
more  maternity  beds  in  hospitals  and  by  overcoming  the  preju- 
dice of  certain  of  the  foreign  groups. 

On  the  question  of  the  specialized  versus  the  general  nurse, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  those  favoring  specialized  nursing  that 
it  had  been  found  only  in  a  small  group  of  cases  that  more  than 
one  kind  of  special  nurse  was  visiting  a  family  at  a  time,  and 
that  the  bedside  nurse  was  not  fitted  to  do  effective  public 
health  work.  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Yale,  presented  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  regional  nurse  supervised  by  func- 
tional specialists.  For  a  unit  of  2,000  people  he  estimated 
that  one  nurse  could  do  all  the  visiting  nursing  and  the  public 
health  teaching  in  the  homes.  Elizabeth  Fox,  of  the  Red  Cross, 
pointed  out  the  special  teaching  advantages  which  attached 
when  the  teacher  had  served  the  family  concretely  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse.  In  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  emer- 
gency and  nursing  duties  of  such  work  would  crowd  out  the 
public  health  work  which  never  seems  so  pressing,  Miss  Fox 
replied  that  with  an  adequate  staff,  of  which  a  part  could  act 
as  floating  nurses,  relieving  undue  pressure  when  it  appeared, 
the  two  kinds  of  duties  could  be  harmonized  without  difficulty 
and  to  the  betterment  of  both  kinds  of  work. 

Better  education  of  nurses  was  bespoken  by  Dr.  Winslow. 
He  proposed  a  course  which  would  start  with  two  years  of 
college  work,  this  to  include  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  soci- 
ology, economics  and  foreign  languages ;  then  have  six  months' 
intensive  classroom  instruction  in  subjects  pertaining  directly 
to  nursing;  then  eighteen  months  of  ward  instruction  and 
practice;  and  finally  a  year  of  public  health  work.  Such  a 
course  would  be  comparable  to  that  of  a  physician  and  would 
prepare  women  for  good,  all-round  nursing  service.  In  con- 
nection with  this  discussion,  Dr.  Winslow  pointed  out  that  in 
the  new  public  health  work  the  teaching  of  the  broad  outlines 
of  hygienic  living  is  not  sufficient;  the  teaching  must  be  adapted 
to  the  personal  needs  of  each  individual. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  and  Mrs.  Barton  brought  interesting 
accounts  of  the  maternity  act  passed  in  England  in  1918,  for 
the  free  care  of  women  in  confinement.  The  Local  Govern- 


ment Board  will  pay  half  the  expenses  for  any  community 
which  makes  provision  for  the  care  of  the  mothers.  The 
service  is  to  be  free  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  consists  of 
health  visitors,  food  and  milk  for  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers,  a  maternity  benefit,  medical  and  midwife  services 
when  requested,  hospitals  and  convalescent  houses,  and,  what 
was  most  interesting  to  an  American  audience,  "  home  helps." 
These  are  women  who  are  trained  to  go  into  the  family  when 
the  mother  is  confined  and  keep  the  domestic  machinery  going 
smoothly  so  that  the  mother  can  get  the  rest  and  freedom  from 
responsibility  necessary  for  proper  recuperation.  To  Amer- 
icans, that  seems  a  real  innovation  in  governmental  health 
work.  Mrs.  Barton  mentioned  that  the  central  government 
committee  in  charge  of  this  service  must,  by  law,  include  two 
women  members.  The  Woman's  Cooperative  Guild  was  in- 
sisting that  these  should  be  working  women  with  first-hand 
information  of  the  problems  and  burdens  of  the  great  mass 
of  women.  They  also  want  women  represented  on  the  new 
ministry  of  health  which  is  now  being  organized. 

On  the  question  of  compulsory  registration  of  pregnancy, 
Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  voiced  the  British  point  of  view. 
Rather  than  force  women  to  report  that  condition,  it  has  been 
deemed  much  better  to  induce  them  to  come  for  advice  and 
assistance.  This  maternity  service  and  the  new  free  treatment 
for  all  patients  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  he  pointed  out 
as  the  foremost  recent  advances  in  medical  socialism. 

The  English  visitors  found  at  least  some  of  their  American 
cousins  quite  as  socialistic  in  their  notions.  Major  Louis 
Ternan,  formerly  of  Leland  Stanford  and  now  in  Washing- 
ton, in  a  discussion  of  dental  clinics,  asked  his  audience  to 
ponder  this  question  when  deciding  whether  free  service  is  a 
hardship  to  the  medical  or  dental  profession:  Is  disease  a 
natural  resource  which  is  to  be  conserved  so  that  certain  per- 
sons can  derive  a  living  therefrom  or  is  it  an  evil  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  in  the  quickest  and  most  thoroughgoing  manner  possible  ? 
He  pointed  out  that  early  dental  care  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
future  soundness  of  teeth,  that  sufferers  from  dental  troubles 
come  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  even  in  the  best 
communities  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  school  children  have 
never  been  to  a  dentist,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  employ  a  good  dentist,  that  dental  defects, 
particularly  ulcerated  teeth,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  serious 
rheumatism,  heart  disease  and  other  troubles.  From  all  these 
various  facts,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  free  dental  service 
should  be  furnished  through  the  schools.  He  estimated  that 
fifty  million  dollars  would  put  all  the  teeth  of  all  American 
children  in  order,  and  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  would  keep 
them  so.  If  anyone  has  to  be  neglected,  it  should  be  the 
older  people.  The  younger  children  should  be  the  ones  to 
receive  attention  first.  With  examination  and  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  incoming  pupils,  there  would  be  in  the  course  of 
time  very  little  else  for  dentists  to  do. 

Health  centers,  day  nurseries,  nutritional  classes,  school 
medical  examinations,  sex  education,  control  of  venereal  infec- 
tion of  infants  all  received  careful  attention.  The  minimum 
standards  for  protecting  the  health  of  mothers  and  children 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference  are  best  expressed  perhaps  in 
the  resolutions  formulated  at  its  close.  [See  next  page.] 

On  the  economic  and  social  basis  for  child  welfare  stand- 
ards, the  conference  heard  Prof.  W.  S.  Ogburn  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  Dean  S.  P.  Breckinridge  on  family 
income  and  cost  of  child  care,  Eva  W.  White  on  housing, 
H.  F.  Brancher  on  proper  provision  for  the  leisure  of  the 
child,  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  of  Howard  University,  on  the 
economic  background  of  the  Negro  child  and  Royal  Meeker 
on  the  economics  of  child  welfare. 
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TENTATIVE    STANDARDS    FOR    PUBLIC    PROTEC- 
TION OF   MATERNITY  ADOPTED   BY  THE 
CONFERENCE  OF  CHILD   WEL- 
FARE STANDARDS 


1.  Maternity  or  prenatal  centers,  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
cases  not  receiving  prenatal  supervision  from  private  physician. 
The  work  of  such  a  center  should  include: 

a.  Complete  physical  examination  by  physician  as  early  in 
pregnancy   as   possible,   including   examination   of   heart, 
lungs,  abdomen,  urine,  and  blood  pressure;  internal  exam- 
ination   and   pelvic  measurements   before   seventh   month 
in  primipara;  examination  of  urine  every  four  weeks  dur- 
ing early  months,  at  least  every  two  weeks  after  sixth 
month,   amd   more  frequently   if   indicated;    Wassermann 
test,  when  indicated. 

b.  Instruction     in    hygiene    of    maternity    and    supervision 
throughout   pregnancy,    through    at    least   monthly   visits 
to  a  maternity  center  until  end  of  sixth  month,  and  every 
two  weeks  thereafter.     Literature  to  be  given  mother  to 
acquaint  her  with  the  principles  of  infant  hygiene. 

c.  Employment  of  sufficient  number  of  public  health  nurses 
to  do  home  visiting  and  to  give  instructions  to  expectant 
mothers  in  hygiene  of  pregnancy  and  early  infancy;  to 
make  visits  and  to  care  for  patient  in  puerperium;   and 
to  see  that  every  infant  is  referred  to  an  infant  welfare 
center. 

d.  Confinement  at  home  by  a  physician  or  a  properly  trained 
and  qualified  attendant,  or  in  a  hospital. 

e.  Nursing  service  at  home  at  the  time  of  confinement  and 
during  the  lying-in  period,  or  hospital  care. 

f.  Daily  visits  through  fifth  day,  and  at  least  two  other  vis- 
its during  second  week  by  physician  or  nurse  from  mater- 
nity center. 

g.  At  least  ten  days'  rest  in  bed  after  a  normal  delivery, 
with  sufficient  household  service  to  allow  mother  to  re- 
cuperate. 

h.  Examination  by  physician  before  discharging  patient  not 
later  than  six  weeks  after  delivery. 

2.  Clinics,  such  as  dental  clinics  and  venereal,  for  needed  treat- 
ment during  pregnancy. 

3.  Maternity  hospitals  or  wards  in  general  hospital,  sufficient 
to  provide  care  in  all  complicated  cases  and  for  all  women 
wishing  hospital  care;  free  or  part  payment  obstetrical  care 
to  be  provided  in  every  necessitous  case  at  home  or  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

4.  All  midwives  to  be  required  by  law  to  show  adequate  train- 
ing, to  be  licensed  and  supervised. 


5.  Training  and  registration  of  household   attendants  to  care, 
under  the  supervision  of  physician  or  public  health  nurse, 
for  sickness  in  the  home  and  the  home  during  sickness. 

6.  Education    of   general   public   as   to  problems   presented   by 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  and  their  solution. 

7.  Complete  birth  registration  by  adequate  legislation  requiring 
reporting  within  three  days  after  birth. 

8.  Prevention  of  infantile  blindness  by  making  and  enforcing 
adequate  laws  for  treatment  of  eyes  of  every  infant  at  birth 
and  supervision  of  all  positive  cases. 

9.  Sufficient  number  of  children's  health  centers  to  give  health 
instruction    under   medical   supervision   for   all    infants    and 
children  not  under  care  of  private  physician,  and  to  give  in- 
struction in  care  and  feeding  of  children  to  mothers,  at  least 
once  a  month  throughout  first  year,  and  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  pre-school  age.    This  center  to  include  a  nutrition 
clinic. 

10.  Children's  health  center  to  provide  or  to  cooperate  with  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  health  nurses  to  make  home  visits  to 
all  infants  and  children  of  pre-school  age  needing  care — one 
public  health  nurse  for  average  population  of  2,000. 

Visits  to  the  home  are  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
mother  in: 

a.  Value  of  breast  feeding. 

b.  Technic  of  nursing. 

c.  Technic  of  bath,  sleep,  clothing,  ventilation,  and  general 
care  of  the  baby,  with  demonstration. 

d.  Preparation  and  technic  of  artificial  feeding. 

e.  Dietary  essentials  and  selection  of  food  for  the  infant  and 
for  older  children. 

f.  Prevention  of  disease  in  children. 

11.  Dental  clinics;   eye,   ear,  nose,  and  throat  clinics;   venereal 
and  other  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  defects  and  disease. 

12.  Children's  hospitals,  or  beds  in  general  hospitals,  or  provision 
for  medical  and  nursing  care  at  home,  sufficient  to  care  for 
all  sick  infants  and  young  children. 

13.  State  licensing  and  supervision   of  all  child-caring  institu- 
tions or  homes  in  which  infants  or  young  children  are  cared 
for. 

14.  General  educational  work  in  prevention  of  communicable  dis- 
ease and  in  hygiene  and  feeding  of  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren,  including  compulsory  course   in  child  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools. 


Professor  Ogburn,  from  a  cost-of-living  study  made  in 
Philadelphia,  showed  that  there  is  a  vast  discrepancy  between 
what  is  calculated  to  be  the  cost  of  furnishing  subsistence  to 
a  child  between  birth  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  what  is 
actually  added  to  the  budgets  of  families  on  the  subsistence 
level,  having  children  within  those  ages.  The  difference 
represents  either  a  deficit  in  necessaries  for  the  child,  or  big 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Dr.  Meeker  told  how  the  cost  of  living  studies  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  newly  married 
women  spending  for  clothes  almost  as  much  as  their  hus- 
bands; with  the  advent  of  the  first  baby,  their  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  declined  sharply;  on  the  arrival  of  the  second 
child,  this  item  almost  disappeared  entirely  from  the  family 
budget. 

Mothers'  pensions  and  allowances  and  allotments  were  al- 
luded to  by  Dean  Breckinridge  as  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  an  income  for  the  family.  But  the  maximum 
allowed  to  any  one  family  had  in  both  these  cases  been  wholly 
inadequate  in  many  instances.  The  social  agencies  of  Chicago, 
in  February  of  this  year,  gathered  careful  statistics  on  family 
expenditures  and  drew  up  a  standard  budget.  This  is  some- 


what larger  even  than  the  maximum  and  allowance  allotment 
of  the  government.  The  social  agencies  are  going  to  do  their 
best,  however,  to  see  that  the  families  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested do  not  fall  below  it.  Now  that  people  know  that  civiliza- 
tion can  furnish  an  adequate  income  to  all,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion, said  Dean  Breckinridge,  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
attain  that  end  through  orderly  social  processes  or  force  it  to 
come  through  violence. 

The  discussions  of  child  labor,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
economic  factors  of  child  welfare  and  other  topics,  repeatedly 
brought  forth  the  statement  that  for  the  successful  rearing 
and  education  of  the  child  a  single  source  of  income  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Dr.  Clotilde  Mulon  of  France,  in  her 
discussion  of  day  nurseries,  intimated  that  women  who  want 
to  work  should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  even  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  provision  of  nurseries  and  regular  periods  of  leave 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons  for  mothers  with  nursing 
babies.  However,  American  feminists,  those  present  did  not 
question  the  dictum  that  bread-winning  is  primarily  the  father's 
business.  That  being  assumed,  it  followed  logically  that  he 
should  be  paid  enough  to  maintain  a  family  in  decency  and 
comfort. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    STANDARDS    FOR 
PUBLIC  PROTECTION  OF  HEALTH 
OF  ADOLESCENT    CHILD    IN 
SCHOOL  OR  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 
ADOPTED    BY    THE     CON- 
FERENCE ON  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE STANDARDS 

1.  Complete  standardized  basic  physical  examination  by  phys- 
ician, including  weight  and  height  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
recommendation  for  necessary  treatment  to  be  given  at  chil- 
dren's health  center  or  school. 

2.  Clinics  for  treatment  of  defect  and  disease. 

3.  Supervision  and  instruction  to  insure: 

a.  Ample  diet,   with   special   attention  to   growth-producing 
foods. 

b.  Sufficient  sleep  and  rest  and  fresh  air. 

c.  Adequate  and  suitable  clothing. 

d.  Proper  exercise  for  physical  development. 

e.  Knowledge  of  sex  hygiene  and  reproduction. 

4.  Education  compulsory  to  at  least  16  years  of  age,  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  and   interest  of  the   adolescent  mind,  with 
vocational  guidance  and  training. 

5.  Clean,  ample  recreational  opportunities  to  meet  social  needs. 
6.  Legal  protection  from  exploitation,  vice,  drug  habits,  etc. 


Among  the  interesting  reports  of  affairs  abroad  were  those 
of  Sir  Cyril  Jackson  and  R.  C.  Davison,  of  England,  on  the 
Fisher  act  and  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges.  The  recent 
education  bill,  which  is  national  in  its  scope,  sets  the  minimum 
age  of  school  attendance  at  fourteen  and  permits  the  local 
authorities  to  raise  it  to  fifteen  for  all  children  or  for  special 
children,  and  they  may  prohibit  the  entrance  of  children  under 
fifteen  into  certain  trades.  Increasing  amounts  of  continua- 
tion school  work  are  to  be  required  so  that  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  will  be  obliged  to  take 
320  hours'  work  a  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  continuation 
schools  not  only  will  afford  vocational  education  but  cultural 
subjects  and  civics  will  find  a  place  there  as  well. 

The  new  education  act  provides  for  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children.  Under  it,  the  local  authorities  may  spend 
public  funds  for  holiday  camps.  By  requiring  240  days  per 
year  of  school  attendance,  rural  child  labor  is  dealt  a  heavy 
blow,  which  was  most  inspiring  to  the  Americans  who  have 
found  it  so  hard  to  reach.  Sir  Cyril  Jackson  related  how  in 
Australia  he  had  required  that  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance for  farmers'  children  could  come  only  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Education.  As  no  applications  were  ever  made,  he 
considered  that  such  a  measure  was  full  protection  to  the 
child.  Mr.  Davison  pointed  out  how  the  administration  of 
the  unemployment  benefits  to  juveniles  had  been  correlated 
with  the  continuation  schools.  To  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefit,  the  young  person  must  not  only  be  honestly  unem- 
ployed but  must  attend  school  and  be  improving  his  time. 

In  the  more  specific  discussion  of  child  labor,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  remarked 
on  the  almost  total  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the 
physiological  effects  of  work  upon  children — which  we  have 
not  even  had  the  intellectual  curiosity  to  look  into.  He  also 
pointed  to  a  need  for  a  more  constructive  attitude  toward  child 
labor  questions  which  really  go  back  to  questions  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  educational  system.  Most  "  school-leavers,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  the  English  guests,  want  to  get 
away  from  school.  Why  does  it  fail  to  hold  their  interest  and 
to  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  go  on  ?  What  do  the  children 
themselves  think  of  our  attempt  to  educate  them?  "Being 


taught  "  and  "  being  exploited  "  are  twin  evils  in  childhood. 
Prof.  D.  L.  Edsall  of  Harvard,  who  had  been  asked  to  dis- 
cuss "  dangerous  trades,"  ran  through  the  list  of  those  exposing 
to  poisoning  of  various  sorts,  to  irritating  dust,  to  danger  from 
accidents  and  then  said  that  these  were  minor  in  importance. 
The  main  point  is  that  almost  any  kind  of  work  might  be 
dangerous  to  some  child.  Serious  deformities  of  the  bony 
structure  often  result  from  a  strained  or  unnatural  posture ; 
fatiguing  work  brings  on  latent  tuberculosis  or  heart  trouble. 
Before  anyone  can  be  sure  that  the  job  will  not  hurt  the  child, 
he  must  know  thoroughly  both  about  the  particular  child  and 
the  particular  job.  That  much  harm  is  actually  done  is  shown 
from  records  of  insured  children.  The  morbidity  of  the  group 
from  14  years  to  17  was  doubled  after  they  went  to  work.  Mr. 
Davison,  director  of  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges  in  England, 
reported  that  the  employed  child  under  16  in  England  must 
have  a  physical  examination  within  seven  days  after  beginning 
work  and  must  be  reexamined  every  time  he  changes  his  work. 
The  rejected  cases  receive  special  attention  in  placement  if  it  is 
possible  or  necessary  for  the  child  to  work.  Defective  children 
are  turned  over  to  a  voluntary  society. 

Both  Dr.  Rene  Sand  and  Mile.  L.  E.  Carter  described  the 
condition  of  the  children  of  Belgium.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
three  and  four  pounds  under  weight  and  a  full  year  retarded 
in  physical  development.  In  its  reconstruction  work,  Belgium 
will  have  need  to  apply  much  that  science  has  already  found 
out,  if  it  is  to  recover  its  loss  in  national  vitality. 

Dr.  Sand  described  the  new  science  which  occupies  middle 
ground  between  medicine  and  sociology.  To  the  usual  medical 
course  should  be  added  instruction  in  biological  methods,  sta- 
tistical methods  and  sociological  methods — "  case-work,"  etc. 
This  should  furnish  a  training  which  would  fit  people  to  work 
effectively  to  reach  industrial  and  social  health  problems,  and 
results  should  come  rather  quickly.  As  an  evidence  of  what 
social  medicine  has  already  accomplished  in  his  own  education, 
Dr.  Sand  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  minimum  wage  law  is  the 
greatest  public  health  measure. 

For  the  protection  of  school  children  and  employed  children, 
the  conference  agreed  upon  the  minimum  standards  given  on 
the  next  page.  Then,  by  way  of  letting  no  child  escape,  even 
though  he  may  be  neither  in  school  nor  in  industry,  the  stand- 
ards in  the  panel  above  were  promulgated. 

The  sessions  on  the  children  in  need  of  special  care  arrived 
at  much  the  same  conclusions,  as  did  the  other  parts  of  the 
conference,  on  fundamentals — an  adequate  family  income,  as 
few  broken  homes  as  possible,  every  effort  to  reconstruct  the 
home  and  to  supervise  the  child  in  his  own  home  before  resort- 
ing to  his  removal  from  it,  adequate  opportunity  for  "  educa- 
tion, recreation,  vocational  preparation  for  life  and  for  moral 
and  spiritual  development."  Responsibility  for  children  who, 
on  account  of  improper  home  conditions,  physical  handicap  or 
delinquency  are  in  need  of  special  care,  was  placed  upon  the 
state  which  should  aim  at  the  nearest  approach  to  normal 
development.  For  children  removed  from  their  own  homes, 
foster  homes  in  private  families  should  be  found  which  would 
offer  opportunities  for  normal  life.  State  supervision  and 
licensing  of  every  "  institution,  agency,  or  association,  public 
or  private,  incorporated  or  otherwise,  that  receives  or  cares  for 
children  who  suffer  from  physical  handicaps,  or  who  are  delin- 
quent, dependent  or  without  suitable  parental  care,"  were 
unqualifiedly  recommended. 

For  the  proper  care  of  illegitimate  children,  it  was  advised 
[Continued  on  page  294] 
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TENTATIVE    STANDARDS    FOR    PUBLIC    PROTEC- 
TION  OF    HEALTH    OF   SCHOOL  CHILD 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE  STANDARDS 


1.  Proper  location,  construction,  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  school 
house  ;  adequate  room  space ;  no  overcrowding. 

2.  Adequate   playgrounds    and    recreational    facilities,    physical 
training  and  supervised  recreation. 

3.  Open-air  classes  and  rest  periods  for  pretuberculous  and  cer- 
tain tuberculous  children,  and  children  with  grave  malnutri- 
tion. Special  classes  for  children  needing  some  form  of  special 
instruction  due  to  physical  or  mental  defect. 

4.  Full-time  school  nurse  for  not  more  than  1000  children,  to  give 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene  and  diet,  to  make  home  visits, 
to  advise  and  instruct  mothers  in  principles  of  hygiene,  nutri- 
tion and  selection  of  family  diet,  and  to  take  children  to  clinics 
with  permission  of  parents. 

5.  Adequate  space  and  equipment  for  school  medical  work  and 
available  laboratory  service. 

6.  Part-time  physician,  with  one  full-time  nurse  for  not  more 
than  2000  children,  or  full-time  physician,  with  two  full-time 
nurses  for  4000  children  for: 

a.  Complete  standardized  basic  physical  examinations  once 
a  year,  with  determination  of  weight  and  height  at  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  school  year;  monthly  weighing 
wherever  possible, 

b.  Continuous  health  record  for  each  child  to  be  kept  on  file 
with  other  records  of  the  pupil.     This  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pre-school   health   record  which  should 
accompany  the  child  to  school. 

c.  Special  examinations  to  be  made  of  children  referred  by 
teacher  or  nurse. 

d.  Supervision  to  control  communicable  disease. 

e.  Recommendation  of  treatment  for  all  remediable  defects, 
diseases,  deformities  and  cases  of  malnutrition. 

f.  Follow-up  work  by  nurse  to  see  that  physician's  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out. 

7.  Available  clinics  for  dentistry,  nose,  throat,  eye,   ear,  skin 
and  orthopedic  work ;   and  for  free  vaccination,  for  small- 
pox and  typhoid. 

8.  Nutrition  classes  for  physically  subnormal  children,  and  the 
maintenance   of  mid-morning   lunch   or   hot   noonday   meal 
when  necessary. 

9.  Examination  by  psychiatrist  of  all  typical  or  retarded  chil- 
dren. 

10.  Education  of  school  child  in  health  essentials. 

11.  General  educational  work  in  health  and  hygiene,  including 
education  of  parent  and  teacher,  to  secure  full  cooperation 
in  health  program. 

MINIMUM    STANDARDS    FOR    CHIL- 
DREN ENTERING  EMPLOYMENT 

AGE  MINIMUM 

An  age  minimum  of  16  for  employment  in  any  occupation 
except  that  children  between  14  and  16  may  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service  during  vacation  periods. 

An  age  minimum  of  18  for  employment  in  and  about  mines 
and  quarries. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  night  messenger  service. 

An  age  minimum  of  21  for  girls  employed  as  messengers  for 
telegraph  and  messenger  companies. 

Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  minors  in  dangerous  or  haz- 
ardous occupations  or  at  any  work  which  will  retard  their 
proper  physical  development. 

EDUCATIONAL  MINIMUM 

All  children  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  for  at  least  nine 
months  each  year,  either  full  time  or  part  time,  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  18. 

Children  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
the  eighth  grade  and  are  legally  and  regularly  employed  shall 
be  required  to  attend  day  continuation  schools  8  hours  a  week. 

Children  between  16  and  18  who  have  not  completed  the 
eighth  grade  or  who  are  not  regularly  employed  shall  attend 
full-time  school. 

Vacation  schools  placing  special  emphasis  on  healthful  play 
and  leisure  time  activities  shall  be  provided  for  all  children. 
PHYSICAL  MINIMUM 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had 


a  physical  examination  by  a  public  health  physician  or  school 
physician  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development  for 
a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is 
to  be  employed. 

There  shall  be  a  periodical  medical  examination  of  all  work- 
ing children  who  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

HOURS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

No  minor  shall  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  a  day.  The 
maximum  working  day  for  children  between  16  and  18  years 
of  age  shall  be  shorter  than  the  legal  working  day  for  adults. 

The  hours  spent  at  continuation  schools  by  children  under  18 
years  of  age  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  the  working  day. 

Night  work  for  minors  shall  be  prohibited  between  6  p.  m.  and 
7  a.  m. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

Minors  at  work  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  for 
full-time  work  shall  yield  not  less  than  the  minimum  essential 
for  the  "  necessary  cost  of  proper  living." 

PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SUPERVISION 

There  shall  be  a  central  agency  which  shall  deal  with  all 
juvenile  employment  problems.  Adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  advising  children  when  they  leave  school  of  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  open  to  them;  for  assisting  them  in  find- 
ing suitable  work  and  providing  for  them  such  supervision  as 
may  be  needed  during  the  first  years  of  their  employment.  All 
agencies  working  toward  these  ends  should  be  coordinated 
through  the  central  agency  referred  to. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Employment  Certificates. 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  issuing  employment  certificates  to 
all  children  entering  employment  who  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

An  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to  the  child  until 
the  issuing  officer  has  received,  approved  and  filed  the  following: 

1.  Reliable  documentary  proof  of  the  child's  age. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  the  child  has  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

3.  A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  signed  by  a  public  health 
physician  or  school  physician.     This  certificate  shall  state  that 
the  minor  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  physician  and 
that  he  is  physically  qualified  for  the  employment  contemplated. 

4.  Promise  of  employment. 

The  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  employer  and  shall  be 
returned  by  the  employer  to  the  issuing  officer  when  the  child 
leaves  his  employment. 

The  school  last  attended,  the  compulsary  education  depart- 
ment and  the  continuation  schools  shall  be  kept  informed  by  the 
issuing  officers  of  certificates  issued  or  refused  and  of  unem- 
ployed children  for  whom  certificates  have  been  issued. 

Minors  over  18  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  age  before  being  permitted  to  work  in  occupations  in 
which  their  employment  is  prohibited. 

Record  forms  shall  be  standardized  and  the  issuing  of  employ- 
ment certificates  shall  be  under  State  supervision. 

Reports  shall  be  made  to  the  factory  inspection  department  of 
certificates  issued  and  refused. 
Enforcement  of  Compulsory  Attendance  Laws. 

Full-time  attendance  officers  adequately  proportioned  to  the 
school  population  shall  be  provided  in  cities  and  counties  to 
enforce  the  school  attendance  law. 

The  enforcement  of  school  attendance  laws  by  city  or  county 
school  authorities  shall  be  under  State  supervision. 
Factory    Inspection    and    Physical    Examination    of    Employed 
Minors. 

Inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all  child  labor  laws,  includ- 
ing those  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  or 
quarries,  shall  be  under  the  same  department.  The  number  of 
inspectors  shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  regular  observance  of 
the  laws. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  staff  of  physicians  adequate  to 
examine  periodically  all  employed  children  under  18  years  of 
age. 
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years  ago  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  was  a  civic 
corpse.  The  culmination  of  its  political  and  social 
pollution  came  in  the  race  riots  of  July,  1917, 
when  in  an  orgy  of  blood  and  fury  nearly  one  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children,  white  and  black,  were 
hanged,  shot  to  death,  fatally  beaten,  scalped.  The  nation, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
horror.  But  today  there  is  a  new  East  St.  Louis,  born  from 
the  dust  of  the  old.  The  story  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
American  social  life. 

The  picture  of  the  years  leading  up  to  the  climax  of  riot 
is  presented  in  vivid  manner  in  the  report  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  which  investigated  the  race  riots.  It  says 
in  part: 

East  St.  Louis  for  many  years  has  been  a  plague  spot;  within 
its  borders  and  throughout  its  environs  every  offense  in  the  calendar 
of  crime  and  every  lapse  in  morals  and  public  decency  has  been 
openly  committed,  each  day  increasing  the  terrors  of  the  law-abiding. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  model  Christian  communities  by  com- 
parison. No  terms  of  condemnation  applied  to  the  men  who  were 
responsible  for  the  appalling  conditions  revealed  before  your  com- 
mittee can  be  too  severe.  In  many  cases  they  deserve  the  extreme 
penalty.  The  purpose  of  the  politicians  of  both  political  parties 
who  .  .  .  robbed  East  St.  Louis'  treasury,  gave  away  valuable 
franchises,  sank  it  in  the  mire  of  pollution  and  brought  upon  it 
national  censure  and  disgrace,  was  deliberate.  They  united  to 
elect  men  to  high  office  who  would  further  their  schemes  of  spoliation, 
even  when  they  feared  to  share  their  plunder. 

The  gang  that  took  possession  of  East  St.  Louis  harbored  the  off- 
scourings of  the  earth.  The  vag,  the  safe-blower,  and  the  stickup 
man  flocked  to  its  sheltering  arms,  safe  from  arrest  or  disturbance. 
The  good  people  of  this  sorely  afflicted  community  were  powerless. 
Corruption  was  bi-partisan,  producing  a  shameless  debauchery  of 
the  electorate.  It  filtered  through  carefully  laid  conduits  into  every 
street  and  alley;  into  the  hotels  where  girls,  mere  children  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  were  violated;  into  the  low  dance  halls  where  school- 
girls listened  to  lewd  songs  and  engaged  in  lascivious  dances;  into 
the  gambling  houses  where  poorly  paid  workmen  were  robbed  of 
their  daily  earnings;  into  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  saloons  which 
kept  open  on  Sunday,  many  of  them  running  without  a  license — the 
resort  of  vagrants  and  drunkards,  the  rendezvous  of  criminals,  and 
schools  of  crime. 

Thus  the  storm  had  been  brewing  for  years.  On  July  2, 
1917,  it  broke  with  all  its  fury.  For  two  days  and  a  night 
it  raged ;  then  it  spent  itself.  A  period  of  comparative  calm 
followed.  The  hour  for  the  constructive  forces  had  struck. 
Appeal  was  made  to  the  War  Department  by  the  biggest  in- 
dustries, including  packing-houses  and  an  aluminum  ore  con- 
cern, for  aid  in  working  out  the  problem  of  regenerating  the 
community.  Though  most  of  them  were  large  plants,  they 
were  principally  branch  houses  of  companies  with  headquar- 
ters and  interests  elsewhere.  Heretofore,  according  to  the 
congressional  report,  the  "  owners  of  •  the  great  corporations 
whose  plants  were  in  and  about  East  St.  Louis  lived  in  other 
cities.  They  pocketed  their  dividends  without  concern  for 
the  municipal  dishonesty  that  wasted  the  taxes,  and  without 
a  thought  for  their  own  workmen,  black  and  white,  who  lived 
in  hovels,  the  victims  of  poverty  and  disease,  of  long  hours 
and  incessant  labor."  The  appeal  was  a  war  measure,  as 
labor  had  become  notoriously  inefficient. 

Meats  and  ores  were  needed  to  "  win  the  war."  The  gov- 
ernment answered ;  it  called  in  representatives  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  town  who  promised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to 
aid  in  the  reconstruction  program.  Through  the  agency  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  government  played  its 
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hand.  The  result  has  been  the  formulation  «f  a  social  policy 
for  the  united  welfare  agencies  of  the  city,  and  the  material 
beginnings  of  the  program  that  is  bringing  about  the  new 
East  St.  Louis. 

The  first  and  unique  feature  was  the  appointment  of  a 
War  Civics  Committee  by  the  government.  It  opened  of- 
fices in  the  post-office  building  and  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  movement.  It  consisted  of  representative  citizens — 
attorneys,  stockmen,  lumbermen,  real  estate  dealers.  Its 
motive  was  war  work.  The  logical  thing,  therefore,  was  to 
call  in  the  known  efficient  welfare  agencies  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Catholic 
War  Work  Council  were  appealed  to.  The  National  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes  had  heard  of  the  situa- 
tion and  entered  the  field  of  its  own  accord.  Virtue  coming  to 
life  was  an  inspiration  to  those  of  the  law-abiding,  but  dis- 
heartened citizenry.  The  local  social  agencies  which  had 
been  plodding  along  half-heartedly,  battling  against  over- 
whelming odds,  again  took  spirit. 

For  several  months  the  leavening  forces  have  now  been  at 
work.  What  is  the  situation  today?  The  visible  signs  are  to 
be  seen  in  many  places.  Fire-swept  districts,  mute  evidences 
of  the  riots,  are  being  cleaned  up.  The  Y.M.C.A.  is  engaged 
in  carrying  out  an  industrial  program.  '  Several  of  its  best 
war  workers  have  been  sent  for  service  there.  Two  com- 
pletely equipped  buildings  are  being  erected  in  the  most  con- 
gested industrial  white  residential  districts,  and  one  in  the 
colored,  to  be  in  charge  of  trained  secretaries.  The  Catholics 
are  preparing  a  $150,000  social  center  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  Y.W.C.A.  has  moved  to  larger  quarters,  and  special  sec- 
retaries have  been  engaged  by  all  three  organizations  to  carry 
on  work  among  the  workers  in  the  plants  and  in  the  homes, 
as  well  as  in  the  social  center  buildings.  Neighborhood  House, 
a  social  settlement,  recently  dedicated  and  equipped  for  exten- 
sive activities,  has  been  established  by  the  War  Civics  Com- 
mittee itself,  which  does  most  of  its  work,  however,  through 
existing  agencies.  The  movement  for  civic  betterment  called 
for  a  federation  of  the  churches  which  has  just  been  accom- 
plished. They  are  embarking  on  a  program  for  city  improve- 
ment formulated  for  them  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Wehrley,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, social  activities  organizer  for  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  The  Methodists  are  planning  a  Church  of  All 
Nations,  with  an  industrial  department  attached. 

Many  other  social  activities  and  charities  are  being  enlarged, 
orphanages,  a  bureau  of  charities,  and  the  like.  A  Women's 
Federated  Civic  Club  has  been  founded.  A  health  survey  has 
been  arranged  by  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  city  health 
board,  and  the  aim  is  to  eliminate  many  of  the  worst  housing 
features.  Built  on  swamp  land,  with  streets  filled  in  ten 
or  twenty  feet  in  places,  many  houses  are  set  down  in  crater- 
like  positions,  and  the  geographical  location  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  city.  The  fact  that  it  has  doubled 
its  population  each  decade  for  the  last  forty  years  accounts 
further  for  the  deplorable  housing  conditions.  The  old  city 
government,  notorious  for  its  corruption,  has  been  cast  into 
the  discard  and  the  commission  form  established.  The  spirit 
of  city  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  money-grabbing  is  going  out 
of  fashion,  and  there  is  an  ascent  of  the  spiritual  ideal.  The 
passing  of  the  saloon  affords  the  opportunity  for  which  the 
backers  of  the  new  three-year  social  program  are  eager. 
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Interesting  figures  might  be  given,  showing  the  number  of 
new  institutions  started  or  planned,  and  the  variety  of  work 
already  done.  But  the  significance  does  not  lie  in  them. 
Rather  is  it  in  the  collective  fact  of  the  rebirth  of  the  city 
spirit  and  the  building  of  a  new  town.  "  It  seems  like  a 
dream  come  true,"  said  D.  Walter  Potts,  superintendent  of 


the  East  St.  Louis  schools  and  for  twenty-four  years  con- 
nected with  its  school  system.  "  We've  lived  here  for  years 
in  a  city  that  has  borne  an  odious  name.  We  are  determined, 
now  that  the  opportunity  has  come,  for  East  St.  Louis  to 
take  her  place  among  the  foremost  communities  of  civic  spirit 
in  America." 


The  Nursing  Situation  in  Illinois 


By  John  E.  Ransom 
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ALF  of  the  registered  nurses  of  Illinois  were 
engaged  during  the  war  in  military  service  either 
overseas  or  in  camps  and  cantonments  at  home. 
During  their  absence  came  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  last  fall  and  winter  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
skilled  nursing  service.  This  situation  directed  public  opinion 
to  the  facts  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  enough  nurses,  and 
that  the  cost  of  nursing  service  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  population. 

Under  the  existing  law  in  Illinois,  a  registered  nurse  must 
have  completed  a  three-year  course  in  an  approved  nurses' 
training  school,  and  must  pass  an  examination  given  by  the 
state  Department  of  Registration  and  Education.  It  is  unlaw- 
ful to  practice  nursing  as  a  registered  nurse  unless  certified  as 
such  by  the  state,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
practice  of  nursing  by  any  person  who  does  not  use  the  appel- 
lation of  registered  nurse. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  the  shortage  of  nurses  two  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  state  legislature.  One  of  these  bills  was 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Nurses'  Association  and  the  state 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education.  It  provided  for 
two  classes  of  nurses — the  registered  nurse  and  the  junior 
registered  nurse,  both  to  be  trained  in  recognized  training 
schools  and  both  to  be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Registra- 
tion and  Education.  Nursing  for  hire  was  to  be  restricted  to 
these  two  classes  of  nurses.  Qualifications  for  the  registered 
nurse  were  modified  in  this  bill.  The  educational  prerequisite 
was  made  of  one  year  in  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  and 
the  course  of  training  in  the  nurses'  training  school  was  cut  to 
twenty-seven  months.  The  junior  registered  nurse  must  also 
have  had  one  year  of  high  school  and  have  completed  an  eigh- 
teen months'  course  in  an  approved  nurses'  training  school. 
Both  classes  of  nurses  were  to  be  subject  to  an  annual  regis- 
tration. Junior  registered  nurses  might  nurse  the  sick  but 
might  not  engage  in  public  health  nursing  or  act  as  instructors 
or  supervisors  in  hospitals  or  similar  institutions.  This  bill  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  had  been  engaged  in  nursing  in  the 
state  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  that  the  law 
would  become  effective  might  qualify  as  a  junior  registered 
nurse  without  examination.  This  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  on  February  13.  Five  days  later  another  nursing  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  was  sponsored  by 
certain  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  by  the  Illinois 
Hospital  Association,  a  recently  formed  and  as  yet  not  very 
representative  organization  of  hospitals.  This  bill  provided  a 
twenty-four  months'  course  of  training  for  the  registered  nurse 
and  made  the  educational  prerequisite  a  grammar  school  course 
or  its  equivalent.  The  registered  nurse  must  be  certified  upon 
examination  by  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion. It  further  provided  that  nurses'  training  schools  might 
offer  a  one  year  course  of  training  to  grammar  school  gradu- 


ates. It  made  no  provision  for  the  licensing  or  registration  of 
the  graduates  completing  this  one  year  course  or  of  other 
persons  who  might  practice  nursing. 

These  two  bills  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  Doctors  claim 
that  the  "  Nurses'  Bill  "  with  its  mandatory  and  restrictive 
provisions  aimed  to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  nursing  care  of 
the  sick,  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  junior  registered  nurse  in 
that  it  limited  her  activities  and  put  her  in  a  class  from  which 
she  could  not  escape,  and  that  the  bill  was  presented  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  not  pass,  thus  leaving  the  present 
law  in  operation.  Nurses  contended  that  the  "  Doctors'  Bill  " 
aimed  to  lower  the  standards  of  the  registered  nurse  which 
it  had  taken  much  time  and  effort  to  build  up,  especially  in 
its  requirement  of  only  a  grammar  school  education  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  taking  a  nurses'  training  course,  and  that  by  not 
requiring  the  registration  or  licensure  of  other  than  registered 
nurses  it  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard  the  public. 

When  representatives  of  the  medical  and  nursing  profes- 
sions appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health 
and  Sanitation  they  presented  such  divergent  views  that  the 
committee  decided  to  frame  its  own  bill,  as  it  proceeded  to  do. 
This  compromise  bill  which  has  since  been  introduced 
(Senate  Bill  116;  House  Bill  151)  provided  for  registered 
nurses  and  registered  nursing  attendants.  Registered  nurses 
must  have  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent, have  completed  a  twenty-seven  months'  course  in  an 
approved  school  of  nursing,  and  have  passed  an  examination 
conducted  by  the  state  Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation. Requirements  for  the  registered  nursing  attendant  are 
a  grammar  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  a  year's  course 
in  a  recognized  nurses'  training  school,  and  registration  upon 
examination  by  the  state  Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation. Both  registered  nurses  and  registered  nursing  attend- 
ants must  register  annually.  This  bill  contains  some  of  the 
better  features  of  both  the  "  Nurses'  Bill  "  and  the  "  Doctors' 
Bill."  It  seems  to  protect  the  standards  of  the  registered 
nurse  and  may  help  furnish  a  more  adequate  supply  of  trained 
sick-room  attendants. 

Still  another  bill  affecting  nursing  has  been  introduced  in 
the  state  legislature.  It  is  sponsored  by  certain  doctors  and 
amends  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  in  its  provision  for  the 
examination  and  registration  of  nurses.  The  code  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  registered  nurses 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  director  of  registration 
and  education.  Similarly  constituted  boards  serve  in  relation 
to  other  trades  and  professions.  The  bill  seeks  to  change  the 
personnel  of  this  nursing  committee,  making  it  consist  of  two 
doctors  who  are  on  hospital  staffs,  two  registered  nurses  and 
one  person  connected  with  the  administration  of  a  hospital. 
The  proponents  of  this  measure  contend  that  since  nursing 
education  is  carried  on  in  training  schools  connected  with  hos- 
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pitals,  and  since  most  hospitals  are  controlled  or  owned  by 
doctors,  and  since  nurses  have  no  property  interests  in  such 
hospitals  or  training  schools,  physicians  and  hospital  administra- 
tors should  have  authority  to  regulate  the  education  of  nurses. 
Opponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  it  is  an  effort  to  take  the 
control  of  nurse  training  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nursing 
profession,  and  they  believe  that  if  barbers  are  competent  to 
advise  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  licensing  of  barbers,  horse 
shoers  that  of  horse  shoers,  architects  that  of  architects,  doc- 


tors that  of  doctors — registered  nurses  ought  to  be  competent 
to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  with  reference  to  their  own  profes- 
sion. They  further  contend  that  the  point  made  that  the 
nurses  have  no  financial  interests  in  hospitals  or  the  training 
schools  connected  with  them  argues  in  favor  of  the  control 
of  nursing  education  by  nurses  rather  than  against  it. 

Just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  legislative  endeavor 
remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  will  be  conserved  whatever  action  is  finally  taken. 


Military  Prisons  and  the  C.  O. 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE   SURVEY  STAFF 


ONCE  more  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  our 
handling  of  conscientious  objectors.  A  stack  of 
telegrams,  several  inches  high,  lying  two  weeks  ago 
on  the  desk  of  Colonel  Sedgwick  Rice,  commandant 
of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth,  where  several  hundred  objectors  are  still  confined,  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  people  will  not  be  quiet  so 
long  as  they  have  reason  to  think  that  objectors  are  being 
harshly  dealt  with.  The  telegrams  protested  against  alleged 
mistreatment  of  these  men  on  the  night  of  April  23  and  were 
sent  in  response  to  letters  "  undergrounded  "  by  prisoners. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  occasions  for  similar  pro- 
tests will  continue  until  the  War  Department  rectifies  its 
greatest  mistake  in  handling  such  cases.  That  mistake  con- 
sisted not  in  setting  them  apart  from  their  fellow-men,  but  in 
placing  them  in  a  military  prison,  into  the  purposes  and  routine 
of  which  they  cannot  possibly  fit. 

What  happened  on  the  night  of  April  23?  Colonel  Rice 
had  previously  segregated  all  conscientious  objectors  within 
the  prison  because  he  feared  that  other  prisoners,  or  certain 
elements  among  them,  would  "  gang  up  "  on  the  objectors,  a 
fear  the  justification  of  which  is  now  beside  the  point.  In 
order  to  segregate  them,  he  first  moved  to  the  guard-house  of 
the  Ft.  Leavenworth  army  post  some  forty  objectors  who  had 
persistently  refused  to  work  since  entering  the  prison,  and 
also  a  few  others  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  solitary  con- 
finement. He  then  moved  the  main  body  of  objectors,  who 
had  not  refused  to  work,  from  their  cells  to  wooden  canton- 
ment buildings  within  a  wire  stockade  outside  the  main 
prison  walls. 

This  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  living  conditions, 
especially  for  those  who  had  been  taken  from  solitary  confine- 
ment; for  the  forty  who  on  conscientious  grounds  had  refused 
to  work  and  who  had  occupied  one  of  the  cantonment  build- 
ings, it  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  The  guard-house  is  a 
brick  building  not  unlike  some  county  jails.  The  fifty-two 
objectors  sent  there  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  twenty- 
six  each.  Each  group  occupies  a  large  wire  cage,  about 
twenty  by  twenty-five  feet.  Lavatory  and  toilet  facilities  are 
inadequate,  and  the  men  eat  their  meals  inside  the  cage,  where 
they  spend  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night.  They  are 
not  even  taken  out  for  exercise.  There  is  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fresh  air  and  light. 

On  the  night  of  April  23  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  ob- 
jectors in  the  west  cage  did  not  go  to  bed  when  the  usual 
order  came  at  9 :3O.  They  continued  to  walk  about  and  talk. 
They  made  no  unusual  noise;  they  did  not  even  sing. 
The  prison  sentry  on  duty  ordered  them  twice  to  go  to  bed, 


but  they  refused.  Thereupon  the  sentry  telephoned  to  the 
officer  of  the  guard  at  the  prison,  who  confessed  impotence. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  another  officer,  Capt.  C.  W. 
Jones,  the  officer  of  the  day  at  the  army  post,  who  has  no 
connection  with  the  prison  and  therefore  no  jurisdiction 
over  these  particular  prisoners,  overheard  the  sentry's  end  of 
the  telephone  conversation.  Captain  Jones  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  Colonel  Rice  was  in  Washington.  Without 
consulting  a  superior,  Captain  Jones  went  to  the  west  cage 
and  personally  ordered  the  recalcitrants  to  go  to  bed.  He 
says  they  answered  him  in  a  "  defiant  and  disrespectful  "  man- 
ner. Thereupon  he  ordered  a  small  garden  hose  turned  upon 
them.  The  water  failed  to  send  the  prisoners  to  bed.  Captain 
Jones  then  called  out  the  post  fire  department.  He  ordered 
the  fire  hose  to  be  attached  to  the  regular  hydrant  and  the 
nozzle  inserted  through  the  wire  of  the  cage.  The  water  was 
turned  on  with  such  power  that  two  men  were  required  to 
hold  the  nozzle.  Both  Captain  Jones  and  the  man  in  com- 
mand at  the  nozzle  say  that  the  stream  was  played  against 
the  ceiling,  and  that  the  only  time  it  could  have  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  was  when  the 
nozzle  was  inserted  or  withdrawn.  The  prisoners  claim  that 
the  water  was  played  directly  upon  them.  Several  say  that 
they  were  knocked  down  from  their  bunks  by  its  force.  One 
man  is  pictured  by  them  as  sitting  on  the  floor,  in  a  hysterical 
condition,  with  the  water  banging  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
The  officer  of  the  day  is  declared  to  have  shouted,  "  Give  them 
plenty."  A  guard  said,  "  They've  been  asking  for  a  bath;  now 
they'll  get  it."  There  is  no  denial  that  the  clothing  and  bed 
clothes  of  everyone  of  the  prisoners  were  thoroughly  drenched 
whether  he  had  been  sleeping  peacefully  and  obeying  orders  or 
not.  There  is  no  denial  that  the  men  were  left  in  this  condi- 
tion throughout  the  night.  Their  mattresses  were  still  wet 
the  next  day.  While  none  of  them  is  believed  to  have  received 
any  permanent  injury,  several  contracted  colds  and  one  man 
had  inflamed  tonsils  the  next  morning. 

Colonel  Rice  returned  from  Washington  the  morning  of 
April  30,  and  I  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  barracks  the  same 
day.  A  board  of  three  officers  had  already  been  appointed 
to  investigate  the  affair;  its  findings  admit  all  the  important 
parts  of  the  story  above  set  down. 

The  responsibility  for  this  affair  is  clear.  It  rests  upon  a 
subordinate  officer  of  the  army  who  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands  and  inflicted  upon  prisoners  of  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks,  over  whom  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  a 
form  of  punishment  not  recognized  in  the  official  rules  govern- 
ing the  treatment  of  those  prisoners.  When  I  left  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth  on  May  5  the  board  had  just  reached  its  findings  and  it 
was  thought  that  Captain  Jones  might  be  courtmartialed. 
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The  fact  that  this  incident  is  chargeable  to  a  subordinate 
officer,  who  acted  without  authority,  is  no  guarantee  against 
its  repetition.  The  history  of  the  confinement  of  conscientious 
objectors  in  the  military  prison  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  contains 
a  number  of  unauthorized  acts  of  harshness.  There  has  been 
no  policy  of  persecution  or  abuse  by  those  highest  in  command. 
Nevertheless,  individual  objectors  have  been  beaten  by  guards, 
and  sincere  men,  who  carried  their  consciences  with  them  into 
prison,  have  been  severely  punished,  chiefly  by  being  kept  for 
weeks  in  solitary  confinement,  for  refusing  to  conform  to  the 
routine  of  this  military  institution.  Officers  of  the  department 
of  psychiatry  and  sociology  have  attempted  to  pass  upon  their 
sincerity  even  after  a  board  specially  designated  for  that 
purpose  had  done  so,  and  have  sought  to  enforce  discipline  in 
accordance  with  their  estimate  of  that  sincerity.  Many  ob- 
jectors have  been  compelled  to  endure  insults  and  have  been 
taunted  by  petty  questioning  concerning  their  convictions 
which  no  other  prisoners  have  had  to  endure.  The  fact  that 
some  of  this  treatment  has  been  due  to  obstinate  and  apparently 
inconsistent  conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  objectors  does  not 
detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the  main  bulk  of  it. 

All  of  this  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  life  of  an 
objector  in  a  military  prison.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  per- 
son in  such  a  place  should  be  in  a  hostile  environment.  Some 
individuals  in  authority  will  always  have  nothing  but  con- 
tempt for  him  and  will  regard  every  opportunity  to  make  life 


difficult  for  him  as  one  to  be  eagerly  embraced.  It  is  time  for 
conscientious  objectors  to  be  taken  out  of  a  military  prison  and 
to  be  sent  to  some  place  where  they  themselves  may  receive 
some  benefit  and  where  they  will  do  the  least  possible  harm  to 
others. 

Colonel  Rice  would  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  such  a  step. 
The  objectors  have  well-nigh  shattered  the  discipline  of  his 
institution.  They  have  interfered  with  its  smooth  running 
at  a  dozen  points  and,  added  to  war-time  overcrowding  and 
an  inferior  personnel,  have  made  administration  extremely 
difficult.  The  disciplinary  barracks  is  in  some  part  a  training 
school  for  men  who  are  to  be  restored  to  the  army.  It  is  also 
a  place  of  confinement  for  soldiers  who  have  committed  every 
shade  of  statutory  crime.  What  place  in  such  an  institution 
have  men  who  refuse  to  admit  that  they  have  done  anything 
but  follow  their  consciencies  to  the  logical  and  bitter  end  ? 

The  War  Deparment  has  shown  greater  wisdom  in  its 
handling  of  enemy  aliens  than  of  conscientious  objectors. 
These,  like  they,  ought  to  be  segregated  and  kept  where  they 
will  do  no  harm — at  least  until  the  war  is  over  and  their  power 
to  do  harm  has  passed.  But  there  are  plenty  of  places  where 
the  government  can  send  them  besides  a  military  prison.  They 
could  be  sent  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  army  posts  and  kept 
by  themselves.  The  War  Department  would  not  be  the 
smallest  gainer  by  this  arrangement. 

When  will  it  take  this  obvious  and  necessary  step? 


THE  EGOTIST 

(With  Apologies  to  Sir  Walter  Scott) 

"DREATHES  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
•*-*  Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 

'  My  brother  pines  for  lack  of  bread; 

'  My  sister  weeps — uncomforted ; 

'  Children  who  need,  but  cannot  find, 

'  Food  for  the  body  and  the  mind, 

'  Abound,  condemned  so  piteously 

'  To  orphanage  and  poverty. 

'  Young    men    and    maidens    waste    their    lives 

'  In  sweat  shops,  swarm  in  human  hives, 

'  Craving  in  vain  the  waving  tree, 

'  The  hills,  the  lakes,  the  plains,  the  sea." 
If  such  there  be,  engrossed  in  self, 
Despite  his  honors,   power  and  pelf, 
He  hath  not  found  the  path  that  leads 
To  happiness  through  kindly  deeds; 
Nor  learned  to  lighten  his  own  load 
By  helping  others  on  life's  road — 
Hard  at  the  best.     For  poor  or  proud, 
There  are  no  pockets  in  a  shroud. 
O.  M.  in  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Bulletin 


THE  JAPANESE   NEIGHBOR 

HYOZO  OMORI  and  his  American  wife  started  in 
1911  a  settlement  in  a  small  tenement  at  Tokyo  to 
"  create  a  permanent  moral  force  which  should  grad- 
ually uplift  the  neighborhood."  They  decided  to  "  begin  with 
showing  friendliness  to  the  children."  Gradually  the  work 
developed,  and  now  there  is  a  regular  settlement  house  with 
four  whole-time  resident  workers  and  seven  other  paid  work- 
ers. The  assistant  headworker,  D.  T.  Matsuda,  is  now  in 
this  country  to  study  methods  of  social  work,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  boys,  and  is  staying  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement, 
New  York.  He  has  been  in  this  country  before,  and  his  com- 
ment en  the  differences  between  settlement  work  in  this  coun- 
try and  his  own  are  interesting. 

To  begin  with,  the  Yurin  En,  the  "  house  of  the  friendly 
neighbor,"  started  out  in  a  decidedly  suspicious,  not  to  say 
hostile,  environment  and  still  has  to  fight  for  very  existence 
against  misunderstanding  and  prejudice.  Considering  that 
the  late  Dr.  Omori  graduated  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity and  studied  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  training  school  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  that  he  married  an  American,  it  was  not 
surprising  perhaps  that  his  efforts  were  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  proselyte  -for  Christianity ;  the  more  so  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  new  institution  was  doing  things  for  the  people 
without  charge — a  thing  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
missions.  This  suspicion  still  exists,  though  in  the  eight  years 
of  its  existence  the  settlement  has  lived  down  much  open 
opposition.  For  instance,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  negotiation  that  the 
Yurin  En  was  able  to  lease  for  a  children's  playground  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  an  ancient  shrine  ground.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  all,  says  Mr.  Matsuda,  is  the  absence  of  any  co- 
operative spirit  among  the  Japanese  citizens.  Not  only  is  it 
practically  impossible  to  bring  together  those  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent classes  in  a  common  aim,  but  even  those  of  the  same  class 
if  they  undertake  some  common  object  do  not  stay  combined 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  continued  support  of  that  object. 
How  to  teach  that  cooperation  and  the  elements  of  self-govern- 
ment among  a  people  that  still  is  very  largely  deprived  of 
political  rights,  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  difficult  jobs 
of  the  settlement,  without  which  its  primary  function,  that  of 
serving  the  social  welfare,  cannot  properly  be  fulfilled.  As 
in  American  settlements,  club  work  with  children  and  young 
people  has  been  made  the  basis  of  that  educational  effort. 

In  these  clubs,  self-expression  is  taught  as  a  first  step  to 
self-government — but  not  without  peculiarly  eastern  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  since  artists  are  social  inferiors,  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  very  gradually  the  widespread  con- 
tempt for  dramatic  exercises.  Next,  the  long  hours  of  work 
and  the  complete  absence  of  recreational  facilities  for  the 
poorer  classes — except  an  occasional  visit  to  a  moving  picture 
show — gave  no  basis  of  play  habits  and  recreational  traditions 
on  which  to  build.  Still  further  to  complicate  the  matter, 
it  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  bring  young  people  of  opposite 
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sex  together  for  common  pleasures  though  they  met  daily  in 
the  factories  in  common  work.  And,  of  course,  it  was,  and 
still  is,  almost  impracticable  to  get  different  "  sets  "  to  meet 
together.  However,  the  matter  is  not  hopeless,  and  on  a  small 
scale  the  Yurin  En  has  created  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
really  "  social  "  settlement  that  is  possible  in  Japan  today.  It 
has  admirably  equipped  and  managed  playgrounds,  it  has 
classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  flower  arrangement,  lace  making 
for  girls  and  in  a  number  of  handicrafts  for  boys,  and  both 
athletic  and  dramatic  activities  for  boys  and  girls.  It  has  a 
library  and  holds  mothers'  meetings.  An  experiment  in  joint 
work  for  young  men  and  women  is  the  Good  Time  club, 
devoted  ostensibly  to  the  learning  of  English. 

From  his  recent  studies  here,  Mr.  Matsuda  is  convinced 
that  in  addition  to  further  extensions  of  the  present  activi- 
ties, his  settlement  might  do  a  very  useful  work  in  infant  wel- 
fare. There  is,  he  says,  a  surplus  of  medical  practitioners  at 
Tokyo.  But,  unfortunately,  medical  work  in  that  city  has  re- 
mained so  far  almost  entirely  unsocialized,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  that  voluntary  medical  cooperation  which 
in  this  country  has  contributed  so  materially  to  public  health 
work.  The  financial  support  of  Yurin  En  is  derived  in  part 
from  fees  charged  for  various  services,  in  part  from  white 
sympathizers  and  about  one  half  from  Japanese  citizens. 
An  appeal  by  Mr.  Matsuda  for  help  from  Japanese  residents 
in  this  country  and  from  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  this  little  experiment  in  democratization  succeed,  is 
backed  by  Sidney  Gulick,  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  Hamilton 
Holt,  and  other  influential  Americans. 

FOR  A  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

WITH  practically  every  individual  in  the  country 
affected  directly  by  the  heavy  national  taxation,  and 
also  indirectly  through  the  increased  cost  of  living 
which  is  in  part  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  operating  the  na- 
tional government,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  press  for  reforms 
in  the  methods  of  handling  our  national  finances.  A  National 
Budget  Committee,  with  temporary  offices  at  43  Exchange 
place,  New  York,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  nonpartisan,  nation-wide  movement  for  arousing  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  the  point  of  convincing  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  action.  Inasmuch  as  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill — but  not  the  same  bill — calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  consider  the  question  of  in- 
stalling a  budget  system  in  the  federal  government,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  our  national  legislators  are  ready  to  be 
convinced  of  this  by  a  very  moderate  expenditure  of  effort. 

There  are  three  reforms  which,  the  committee  hopes,  will 
be  introduced.  They  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  English 
budgetary  system,  and  they  would  not  only  vastly  improve  the 
system  of  handling  the  funds  of  the  government  but  would 
ultimately  make  its  administration  far  more  effective: 
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1 I )  The  creation  of  a  budget  staff,  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent  for  preparing,   under  his  direction,   an   annual   consoli- 
dated estimate  and  budget  for  submission  by  the  President  to 
Congress,  and  also  such  supplementary  estimates  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  request; 

(2)  A  provision  that  all  the  annual  revenue  and  appropria- 
tion bills  be  considered  by  Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
all  revenue  and  appropriation  bills  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  President's  budget; 

(3)  A  provision  that  revenue  and  appropriation  bills  shall 
be  subject  to  amendments  to  eliminate  or  reduce  any  item,  but 
that  any  proposal  for  an  increase  in  any  item,  or  for  any  addi- 
tional items,  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill,  not 
to  be  considered  until  the  annual  appropriation  and  revenue 
bills  have  been  passed  by  both  houses. 

These  reforms  would  establish  in  Congress  the  fundamental 
principle  of  sound  financing:  a  consolidated  financial  plan  by 
the  executive,  and  the  consideration  of  both  sides  of  the  ledger 
by  the  fund-granting  power  before  appropriations  are  author- 
ized. The  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  any  particular 
sum,  as  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  would 
be  clearly  defined ;  and  the  people  of  the  country  would  have  a 
basis  for  forming  a  clearer  and  saner  judgment  on  the  acts 
of  their  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

An  Organizing  Committee,  for  which  John  T.  Pratt  is 
acting  as  executive  officer  for  the  time  being,  is  already  at 
work.  It  plans  to  organize  committees  in  every  state.  The 
chairmen  of  the  state  committees,  together  with  a  national  rep- 
resentative of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of  labor,  and  of  women, 
will  constitute  an  advisory  council.  The  Advisory  Council 
will  then  elect  an  executive  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Budget  Committee. 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE 

THE  attorney-general  on  March  14  made  a  decision  of 
great  importance  to  the  holders  of  war  risk  insurance 
policies,  a  decision  which  may  be  expected  to  put  the 
insurance  on  a  fair  footing  with  insurance  written  by  private 
companies.  The  act  contains  a  provision  limiting  to  the 
reserve  value  of  the  policy,  which  would  be  very  little  in  the 
first  years,  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  to  the  estate  of  the 
policy-holder  who  leaves  no  husband  or  wife,  child,  grandchild, 
brother  or  sister,  in  the  case  of  the  war-time  insurance.  There 
was  doubt  as  to  whether  this  limitation  did  not  apply  also  to 
the  converted  insurance;  but  this  doubt  is  now  swept  away 
and  an  insured  person  now  knows  that  either  one  of  his  rela- 
tives or  his  estate  will  get  the  whole  of  his  insurance.  In 
other  words,  somebody  will  get  ten  thousand  dollars  if  a  man 
is  insured  for  as  much  as  he  can  get. 

COUNTY  CIVIL  SERVICE 

GOVERNOR  SMITH,  of  New  York,  has  before  him 
for  consideration  a  bill  proposing  to  create  county  civil 
service  commissions.  There  is  such  strong  opposition 
to  this  bill  that  the  governor  is  expected  either  to  veto  it  outright 
or  to  grant  a  hearing  on  it.  Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
is  granting  of  the  power  to  boards  of  supervisors  to  establish 
county  civil  service  commissions  with  civil  service  lists  of  their 
own,  supplanting  the  state  civil  service  list  for  county  appoint- 
ments. It  is  feared  that  this  localization  will  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  civil  service  and  that  the  work  of  the  counties 
in  such  matters  as  tuberculosis  and  child  welfare  will  suffer. 
The  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  commenting  upon  the 
bill,  says: 

One  can  readily  imagine  what  the  situation  might  be  in  many  coun- 
ties, especially  the  smaller  ones,  applied  to  tuberculosis  hospital  super- 
intendents, county  visiting  nurses  and  county  children's  agents,  if 
county  civil  service  commissions  were  authorized  to  establish  lists 
confined  to  county  residents,  or  to  exempt  positions  from  competitive 
examinations,  so  that  they  might  be  filled  by  individuals  favored 
for  personal  or  political  considerations  not  in  harmony  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

It  is  denied  that  the  state  Civil  Serevice  Commission  is  in 
need  of  complementation  by  a  county  service.  The  New 


York  state  commission  is  based  on  a  law  which  contemplated 
a  general  state  system,  uniform  in  its  application  to  the  state 
and  its  civil  subdivisions.  Even  the  critics  of  its  operations 
admit  that  it  has  built  up  a  procedure  which,  in  spite  of  some 
failures  and  shortcomings,  is  better  equipped  to  meet  the 
problems  of  civil  service  administration  than  many  different 
county  commissions  could  be  expected  to  be. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  ALIENS 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  rendered  a  decision  the 
other  day  which  may  have  more  far-reaching  effects 
than  contemplated  by  those  immediately  concerned.  It 
upholds  the  right  of  local  authorities  to  use  their  police  powers 
for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  from  businesses  which  citizens  are 
permitted  to  conduct.  The  council  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
in  February,  1918,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  ordinance 
requiring  the  payment  of  license  fees  for  the  operation  of  pool 
tables  as  follows :  "  Provided,  however,  that  no  license  shall 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States."  Charles  Balli,  a  subject  of  Greece,  sought  by  a  per- 
emptory writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  auditor  of  the  city 
to  issue  a  license  to  him  which  he  had  previously  held.  The 
lower  courts,  however,  sustained  the  validity  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
on  six  separate  grounds,  including  these: 

That  this  amendment  goes  beyond  the  police  powers  conferred 
upon  a  municipality  by  the  statutes  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  and 

That  the  amendment  to  the  ordinance  is  unconstitutional  under  the 
provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  applies  equally  to  aliens  as  well  as  to  citizens, 
and  that  the  amendment  contravenes  the  existing  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece,  article  1  of  which  provides  that  the  citizens 
of  each  of  said  countries  "  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in 
all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories;  to  rent  and  occupy  houses 
and  warehouses  for  their  commerce,  and  they  shall  enjoy  generally 
the  most  entire  security  and  protection  in  their  mercantile  transac- 
tions, on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  respective  countries." 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  on  these  grounds,  and  others, 
argued  that  the  action  taken  by  the  city  council  was  against 
the  time-honored  tradition  of  this  country  to  afford  aliens 
opportunities  to  grow  and  develop  and  to  rear  their  families  in 
the  atmosphere  of  freedom;  that  a  good,  clean,  airy  pool-room, 
decently  conducted,  was  a  proper  place  for  a  man  to  spend  a 
fraction  of  his  leisure  time  and,  in  these  days,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  saloon.  Why,  he  asked,  should  an  alien 
not  be  permitted  to  conduct  a  pool-room  of  such  description? 
"  Does  not  this  open  up  a  dangerous  line  of  approach  ?  Is  it 
not  possible  similarly  to  restrict  him  from  plying  certain  other 
perfectly  legitimate  occupations  ?  Can  he  ultimately  be  wholly 
barred  from  following  any  occupation  ?  "  Considering  all  of 
these  pleas,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance  and  denying  the 
issuance  of  the  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  on  the  following 
points. 

1.  Local  authorities  may  exercise  a  degree  of  discretion  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  regulating  under  the  police  power,  the  operation  of  such 
lines  of  business  as  affect  the  morals  of  the  community. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  municipal  ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
granting  to  one  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  a  license 
to  operate  a  billiard  or  pool-table  for  hire,  is  not  violative  of  rights 
conferred  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
but  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  principal  motive  for  the  ordinance  appears  to  have 
been  the  idea  that  pool-rooms  are  places  where  immigrants 
congregate  in  groups,  apart  from  American  influences  and 
associations,  and  that  they  hinder  the  process  of  assimilation. 
George  Eisler,  director  of  the  Americanization  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Cincinnati,  writes: 

In  our  opinion,  the  adjudication  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a 
municipal  ordinance  prohibiting  the  granting  of  licenses  to  aliens  con- 
ducting pool-rooms  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  Americanization  of 
the  undigested  alien  elements  in  our  thickly  settled  foreign  neighbor- 
hoods. There  is  only  one  danger,  that  we  can  see,  and  that  is  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  foreign-born  and  native,  are  now  mak- 
ing efforts  to  evade  the  law  by  taking  out  the  licenses  in  their  names 
and  permitting  unnaturalized  aliens  to  manage  the  business  for  them. 
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This  evasion  will  have  to  be  met  with  further  restriction  through 
legislation  or  administrative  regulation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  idea  underlying  the  exclusion  of  aliens  from  such  busi- 
ness pursuits  has  been  frequently  contested.  Immigrant  groups 
from  the  same  country,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  naturally 
hang  together;  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  where  they  are 
prevented  from  meeting  socially  in  a  desirable  environment — 
on  licensed  premises  devoted  to  innocent  recreation — they  meet 
under  other  influences  for  less  desirable  pastimes. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

THERE  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new  organi- 
zation of  war  veterans  will  play  an  important  part  in 
future  social  legislation.  At  the  three-day  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  last  week,  the  program  for  the  convention  in  November 
was  discussed  by  delegates  representing  every  state  in  the 
Union.  There  was  noticeable  at  this  gathering  a  strong  anti- 
prohibition  sentiment;  and  this  topic  is  likely  to  be  fiercely 
debated  even  though  a  chance  for  an  effective  movement  to 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  measure  will  have  passed  by 
the  time  the  league  is  fully  organized.  The  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  also  was  discussed  by  some  of  the  speakers,  dele- 
gates from  Utah  and  Idaho  announcing  that  they  would 
attempt  to  secure  the  league's  support  for  reclamation  meas- 
ures in  their  respective  states.  A  private  from  Wyoming 
broached  the  question  of  compulsory  military  service,  antici- 
pating that  a  majority  of  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
war  were  probably  unconvinced  of  the  desirability  of  universal 
military  training  and  would  be  prepared  to  oppose  that  idea. 
The  admission  of  Negroes  gave  rise  to  debate;  representatives 
of  southern  states  being  emphatic  in  the  demand  that  Negro 
soldiers  be  organized  separately.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  that  of  adopting  a  scheme  of  representation.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  however,  to  draft  a  "  creed  "  and 
submitted  the  following  outline: 

To  inculcate  the  duty  and  obligation  of  citizenship. 

To  preserve  the  history  and  incidents  of  our  participation  in  the 
war. 

To  cement  the  ties  of  comradeship  formed  in  service. 
_To  protect,   assist,   and  promote  the   general   welfare  of   all   sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

To  encourage  the  maintenance  of  individual  and  national  efficiency 
to  the  end  that  the  American  people  shall  never  fail  in  their  obliga- 
tions to  humanity. 

To  maintain  the  sacred  doctrine  of  undivided  and  uncompromis- 
ing loyalty  to  every  principle  for  which  the  American  nation  stands 
in  the  belief  that  that  doctrine  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
every-day  life  of  every  citizen. 

TRAINING  NON-COMS   OF   INDUSTRY 

GRADING  up  the  foreman's  job  through  technical 
training  is  a  crying  need  in  industry,  according  to  Hollis 
Godfrey,  consulting  engineer  and  president  of  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  who  spoke  before  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
in  New  York.  Dr.  Godfrey  calls  the  foreman  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  industry,  and  says  that  he  has  an  indis- 
pensable function  quite  distinct  from. those  of  the  admin- 
istrator and  the  engineer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  craftsman 
on  the  other.  It  is  his  job  to  transmit  the  orders  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  the  plans  of  the  engineer  to  the  craftsman, 
and  if  he  fails  the  stream  of  production  is  dammed — no  mat- 
ter how  broad  and  unobstructed  the  channels  above  and  be- 
low him. 

The  foreman  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  where  he  had  to 
deal  with  things  he  could  see  and  touch — the  materials  were 
before  him  and  he  had  blueprints  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
As  foreman  he  is  suddenly  confronted  with  the  abstract  prob- 
lem of  getting  maximum  production.  He  has  to  deal  with 
materials  and  men,  and  he  needs  to  be  a  sub-engineer  and  a 
vocational  teacher.  The  foreman's  first  need  as  a  sub-engineer 
is  recorded  experience.  This  should  be  available  in  a  special 
department,  to  be  known  as  the  experience  division,  in  every 
plant.  There  should  be  blueprints  or  photographs,  worked 


out  by  engineers  who  are  expert  analysts,  to  show  the  fore- 
man how  the  processes  under  his  direction  should  be  carried 
on.  All  directions  should  be  in  terms  so  simple  that  the  fore- 
man can  both  understand  them  and  transmit  them  to  the 
workmen.  One  difficulty  has  been  that  the  foreman  got  his 
orders  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  office  and  often  failed  to 
translate  them  into  the  more  limited  vocabulary  of  the  work- 
ers. For  the  best  and  speediest  results  the  foreman  should 
be  instructed  first  concerning  the  very  room  he  is  working 
in.  The  Froebel  kindergarten  method  of  showing  him  an 
object  and  then  explaining  about  it  should  be  used.  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  machine  design  and  of  power  which  he 
should  know  can  be  imparted  afterwards.  As  a  vocational 
teacher  he  should  be  versed  in  the  simple  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  expression.  A  defect  in  "  efficiency "  systems  has 
been  that  they  did  not  take  into  account  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. War  experience  in  the  various  countries  in  speeding  up 
industrial  education  has  resulted  in  a  great  advance  in  the 
art  of  teaching  craftsmen  which  should  be  turned  to  the  ben- 
efit of  American  industry.  It  is  important  that  the  foreman's 
energies  should  be  focussed  on  production,  and  he  should  not 
have  the  duty  of  hiring  and  firing.  To  ask  him  to  be  a  sub- 
engineer  and  a  vocational  teacher  is  enough,  without  also 
requiring  him  to  be  a  psychologist. 

The  teachers  of  the  foremen  should  be,  Dr.  Godfrey  be- 
lieves, not  men  inside  the  shop,  but  specially  trained  analytical 
engineers  from  outside.  He  has  himself  had  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience teaching  foremen.  He  says  that  the  "  great  Amer- 
ican desire  to  know  "  and  the  trait  common  to  most  foremen 
of  wanting  to  solve  problems  for  the  game's  sake  afford  ample 
stimuli  to  the  men  to  attend  classes,  even  without  the  stimulus 
of  the  desire  for  advancement.  He  believes  that  one  of  the 
chief  merits  of  his  plan  is  that  there  is  nothing  about  it  that 
arouses  the  slightest  difference  between  capital  and  labor,  for 
he  has  never  found  a  workman  who  objected  to  it. 
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CALIFORNIA    INDIANS 

IFTY-TWO  year  white  man  make  promise,  no  keep 
'em — hope  all  gone,"  says  one  of  the  old  Indians  of 
California.    He  was  one  of  those  who  as  chiefs  of  their 
tribes  either  signed  or  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  eighteen 
treaties  made  in  good  faith  with  a  commission  duly  authorized 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,   under  these  same 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  since  the  days  of  Betsy  Ross  have 
flung  out  to  the  whole  world  their  challenge  to  injustice  and 
oppression.    Yet  a  few  years  ago  these  same  treaties  were  un- 
earthed from  the  legislative  catacombs  where  they  had  lain  un- 
ratified  by  the  senate  since  the  early  days  of  California  sena- 
tors who  had  laid  covetous  eyes  upon  Indian  prospective  gold. 
In  the  intervening  years  these  Indians  with  all  their  acknowl- 
edged priority  of  right  have  suffered  and  died  by  the  thousands 
— homeless,  school-less,  diseased  and  starved  by  white  aggres- 
sion, until  today  only  20,000  remain  out  of  the  early  210,000. 
The  history  of  California  has  been  that  of  no  other  state 
in  the  union,  and  this  accounts  for  a  somewhat  different  and 
rapidly  changing  condition  of  the  Indians  there.     This  his- 
tory is  the  main  cause  of  the  unprecedented  neglect  of  Indians 
of  California,  according  to  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Collett  and  the 
Rev.  Beryl  Bishop-Collett,  field  secretaries  and  moving  spirits 
of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  of  that  state,  who  are 
at  present  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  interest  the  eastern  states 
in  their  cause.    Under  the  direction  of  such  eminent  Califor- 
nians  as  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  Edward 
Hyatt,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  C.  R.  Fisher,  of  the 
Sunday  School  Association,  W.  H.  Carruth  of  Stanford,  Mrs. 
G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy),  the  writer,  Dana  Bartlett,  of  the  state 
Housing  Commission,  Mrs.  Sara  Dorr,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia W.C.T.U.,  and  others,  the  Indian  Board  of  Coopera- 
tion has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and  is  now 
calling  for  definite  remedial  legislation.     In  several  years  of 
persistent  effort  it  has  formulated  a  program  of  reconstruc- 
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tion  which,  it  maintains,  involves  principles  that  not  only  can, 
if  properly  applied,  bring  about  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
the  local  Indian  task,  but  which  afford  an  ultimate  solution 
for  the  entire  Indian  problem  of  the  United  States. 

These  principles  are  in  accord  with  the  oft-declared  policy 
of  Secretary  Lane  of  "  a  radical  departure  from  the  paterna- 
listic idea  in  Indian  administration;"  and  while  the  present 
slogan  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  may  be  said  to  be 
couched  in  the  words  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  avers  that  "  citizenship  and  wardship  are  not 
incompatible,"  it  "  has  always  present  the  vision  of  the  day 
when  even  our  bitterly  misunderstood  red  brother  shall  be- 
come not  only  what  he  cannot  help  being,  a  real  American, 
but  as  well  what  he  will  be  proud  of  being,  an  intelligent 
American."  The  plan  of  procedure  in  the  Indian  reconstruc- 
tion service  is  based  upon  the  general  system  of  cooperation 
between  the  federal  and  state  authorities;  and  the  main  lines 
along  which  the  task  piles  itself  up  are: 

1.  The   need   of   adequate   appropriations   by   Congress   for   land 
and  improvements  thereon  for  homeless  Indians   (of  whom  there  are 
still  about  four  thousand)   and  a  more  profitable  expenditure  of  gov- 
ernment money. 

2.  The    more    consistent    practice   of    the    professed    government 
policies   regarding  the   education   of   Indian   children   in   the   public 
schools  and  the  appropriation  of  sums  necessary  for  their  education 
therein,  as  also  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school  buildings. 

3.  A  more   definite   and   authoritative   understanding   among  the 
state  and  federal  officers  concerning  the  care  of  the  indigent  Indians 
together  with   Congressional   appropriations  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
merit  in  aiding  local  authorities. 

"  It  is  obvious  "  says  the  Rev.  Beryl  Bishop  Collett,  "  that 
the  only  right  way  to  solve  the  entire  Indian  problem  is  the 
normal  one  of  making  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  Indian 
settlements  normal  citizen  communities  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  of  such  communities.  The  assimila- 
tion necessary  for  this  must  be  brought  about  by  the  daily,  in- 
cessant intercommunication  of  the  little  local  school  community- 
center  and  the  Indian  home." 

COURSES  IN  CURRENT  EVENTS 

UNLIKE  the  boy  in  the  accompanying  cartoon,  most  of 
us  are  not  called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  "  tell  all 
we  know  "  about  the  league  of  nations.  Yet  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  however  general  or  fragmentary  so  long  as  it  is 
accurate,  will  go  some  way  to  make  discussion  of  its  provisions 
helpful  to  our  neighbors  and  contributory  to  the  public  good 
rather  than  adding  to  the  general  confusion  of  judgment.  The 
idea  of  organizing  in  every  community  circles  for  the  study  of 
current  events  to  stimulate  a  love  of  real  knowledge  in  place 
of  gossip  has  now  taken  sufficient  root  to  enable  a  report  of 
progress.  This  experiment  in  a  "  university  of  democracy  " 
originated,  it  will  be  remembered  [see  the  SURVEY  for  October 
26]  with  Prof.  Henry  W.  Rolfe,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
spent  the  winter  in  organizing  such  courses  in  a  number  of 
communities  in  the  East. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  development  is  that  in  nearly 
every  town  where  the  effort  was  made,  some  slight  variation 
from  the  original  plan  was  introduced,  so  that  in  its  execution 
as  well  as  in  its  conception  there  has  been  a  real  adaptation  to 
democratic  desires  and  needs.  There  was  never  any  intention, 
of  course,  to  force  upon  individual  communities  an  approved 
syllabus  or  approved  speakers,  but  in  each  case  the  main  pur- 
pose was  that  of  bringing  together  the  local  people  to  inform 
themselves  and  discuss  among  themselves  the  public  questions 
cf  greatest  concern  to  them  at  the  time  being.  That  the 
league  of  nations  should  just  now  come  in  for  the  major  part 
of  the  program  only  shows  how  deeply  the  American  people 
have  been  stirred  by  its  possibilities  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  it.  The  topic,  however,  is  no  more  than  a  departure 
in  an  undertaking  which  eventually  will  be  just  as  much  con- 
cerned in  the  local  housing  situation,  the  local  problems  of 
reconstruction,  the  town  pump  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
neighbors  and  citizens  have  a  common  interest  and  which  they 
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must  understand  properly  before  they  can  decide  upon  it 
wisely. 

Wherever  possible,  the  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  study  courses  so  as  to  create  by  means  of  a  short 
and  sharp  campaign  among  many  townspeople  the  necessary 
momentum  for  the  organization  of  a  more  permanent 
"  school  "  or  study  circle.  This  was  done  most  completely 
snd  successfully  in  Concord,  Mass.  The  other  centers  in 
New  England  were  Cambridge,  Northampton  and  Milton, 
Mass.  More  recently,  there  have  been  lecture  schools  of  a 
similar  nature  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Plainfield  and 
Montclair,  N.  J.  The  Head  Mistresses'  Association  of  New 
York  city  has  held  a  conference  with  parents  of  pupils  and 
some  of  the  older  students  at  which  it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce the  movement  in  the  private  schools  and,  through  them, 
in  some  of  the  suburban  communities.  The  Parents'  League 
of  New  York  city  also  endorsed  the  plan,  and  a  local  com- 
mittee was  formed  of  which  Mrs.  James  Harvey  Robinson, 
Wendell  T.  Bush,  Mrs.  George  W.  Bacon,  Mrs.  Willard 
Straight  and  Mrs.  Forbes  Hawkes  are  the  executives. 

In  Plainfield,  the  Junior  Auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
six  important  schools  and  colleges  united  on  a  program  in 
which  Prof.  Neilson,  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Prof.  G.  H.  Blakes- 
lee,  of  Clark  University,  Prof.  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  of  Am- 
herst  College,  Glenn  Frank,  associate  editor  of  the  Century 
Magazine  and  Ralph  S.  Rounds,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  took 
part.  The  undertaking  has  been  a  great  success.  In  Mont- 
clair, the  local  newspaper  carried  a  full-page  advertisement  of 
the  community  program,  which  consisted  in  the  discussion  of 
the  league  of  nations  from  the  economist's,  the  business  man's, 
woman's,  labor's  and  the  stateman's  points  of  view,  the  speaker 
in  each  case  being  a  well-known  and  representative  person. 
In  White  Plains,  the  campaign  was  started  with  three  forum 
conferences. 

In  practically  all  cases  animated  discussions  at  the  end  of 
the  more  formal  presentation  of  each  subject  are  reported.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  speakers  refer  to  the  interplay  of  question  and 
answer  as  by  far  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  part  of  the 
proceedings.  The  meetings  are  held  in  public  schools  wher- 
ever possible,  and  the  local  costs  have  largely  been  met  from 
collections,  with  a  few  larger  donations  from  the  principal 
local  supporters  of  the  scheme.  Hire  of  halls,  where  neces- 
sary, publicity,  lecture  and  incidental  expenses  have,  on  an 
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average  for  all  the  courses  held,  amounted  to  about  19  cents 
per  attendance.  Those  desirous  of  further  information  should 
write  to  Prof.  H.  W.  Rolfe,  at  Concord,  Mass. 

DAMAGES  FOR  STRIKES 

THE  United  Mine  Workers  will  have  to  pay  a  judgment 
of  $600,000  if  the  higher  courts  do  not  interfere  with 
a  decision  rendered  last  week  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis,  in  a  case  involving  the  Coron- 
ado  Coal  Company  of  Arkansas.  This  case,  which  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  important  labor  issue  ever  before  the  courts  of 
this  country,  grew  out  of  a  strike  back  in  1914.  The  receiver 
for  a  group  of  mining  properties  involved  in  the  strike  brought 
action  against  the  union,  alleging  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
business  of  non-union  operators,  and  charging  that  by  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  by  interference  with  the  operation  of 
their  properties  the  mining  companies  were  entitled  to  damages. 
The  jury  found  the  union  liable  to  the  extent  of  $200,000. 
This  sum  was  trebled,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Sherman  law  under  which  the  suit  was  brought.  Costs 
amounted  to  $200,000,  so  the  total  amount  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  union  reached  $800,000.  The  case  was  appealed  and 
in  the  decision  just  reached  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  the  award  is  upheld,  but  $120,000  claimed  by  the 
mining  company  as  accrued  interest  is  not  allowed. 

William  Green,  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
in  an  address  before  the  last  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  case 
to  organized  labor  generally: 

.  .  ,  this  case  is  so  important  that  the  final  decision  of  it  not 
only  affects  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  but  it  affects 
the  well-being,  the  permanency  and  the  effectiveness  of  every  organi- 
zation affiliated  in  this  great  movement.  The  final  decision  of  this 
case  must  not  be  considered  as  applying  to  only  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  organization,  but  it  applies  to  the  entire  American  labor 
movement.  If  the  United  Mine  Workers  can  be  mulcted  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  as  decided  by  the  jury  in  the  federal  court 
at  Ft  Smith,  Ark.,  because  a  local  strike  took  place,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  strike  certain  damages  were  inflicted  upon  the  coal  company 
in  that  community,  then  the  same  can  be  true  when  a  local  strike 
occurs  for  which  an  international  union  is  responsible  in  reference  to 
and  in  relation  to  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

The  case  will  undoubtedly  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

STARCHED   COLLARS 

WHILE  frantic  attempts  are  being  made  in  England  to 
consolidate  her  middle  class  [see  the  SURVEY  for 
April  12,  p.  85],  there  is  rapidly  breaking  away  from 
it  a  large  section  which  for  long  considered  itself  an  essential 
part  of  that  class — wage-earners  in  retail  trade,  "  shop  as- 
sistants "  as  they  are  called  in  England.  In  their  case,  con- 
sciousness of  a  starched  collar  was  for  long  the  main  prop  of 
self-respect.  Paid,  often,  lower  wages  than  unskilled  laborers, 
working  hours  as  long  as  those  of  domestic  servants,  compelled 
to  "  sleep  in  " — especially  in  the  larger  provincial  dry-goods 
and  department  stores — and  thus  continually  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  employers,  prevented  often  by  "  radius  agree- 
ments "  from  transferring  their  services  from  one  employer 
to  another  in  the  same  district,  these  clerks  nevertheless  felt 
that  their  interests  lay  with  the  indefinite,  respectable,  shaved 
and  black-coated  middle  class  rather  than  with  men  in  over- 
alls and  of  uncouth  speech  and  manners. 

Gradually  a  change  set  in.  The  late  William  C.  Anderson 
and  a  number  of  others  among  those  who  later  took  leading 
parts  in  the  labor  movement  have  graduated  from  the  hum- 
ble ranks  of  the  shop  assistants'  union  which  slowly,  and 


with  many  a  defeat  from  middle  class  snobbery,  was  grad- 
ually built  up  its  present  strength.  The  multiple  store 
managers,  because  of  their  relative  responsibilities  the  most 
haughty  of  their  vocational  group,  have  become  to  a  large 
extent  its  pioneers  in  the  fight  against  exploitation.  The 
adoption  of  a  trade  union  point  of  view  became  complete  at  a 
joint  conference  of  "  masters  and  men  "  which  recently  took 
place  in  Westminster,  when  representatives  of  the  shop  assist- 
ants, warehousemen  and  clerks  asked  on  behalf  of  three  mil- 
lion workers  on  the  fringe  of  the  middle  class  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trades  board  for  the  distributive  trades,  to  de- 
termine minimum  wages  for  the  different  branches  of  work. 
Since  many  employers  are  inclined  towards  this  measure,  it  is 
likely  that  this  large  extension  of  minimum  wage  regulation 
will  speedily  take  place. 

Reconstruction  in  the  Retail  Trade  was  the  subject  of  an 
address,  recently,  by  one  E.  W.  Busby,  a  successful  dry- 
goods  dealer  in  Bradford.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  the 
wholehearted  condemnation  of  the  living-in  system  which,  he 
believed,  could  be  radically  improved.  He  deplored  the  low 
wages  which  had  been  customary  in  the  past  and  went  on  rec- 
ord as  a  warm  advocate  of  a  standard  minimum  wage  scale. 
"  The  trade,"  he  said,  "  has  had  every  reason,  in  the  past, 
to  be  reticent  on  the  subject.  The  time  has  come  to  wipe  out 
the  stigma  that,  in  order  to  live  and  dress  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  high-class  show-room,  many  girls  were  driven  by 
low  wages  to  yield  to  the  enticements  of  unmitigated  scound- 
rels. This  black  smear  on  the  page  of  drapery  trade  history 
must  be  wiped  out  for  ever.  It  is  not  yet  obliterated." 

He  recalled  the  saying  of  an  employer,  when  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  the  upkeep  of  an  athletic  field  for  his  employes: 
"  When  we  have  finished  with  our  employes,  they  should 
have  no  energy  left,"  and  predicted  that  the  attitude  towards 
hours  of  work  implied  in  that  remark,  still  common,  would 
not  do  for  the  future.  By  providing  more  reasonable  condi- 
tions, employers  would  improve  the  status  of  the  trade  and 
gradually  attract  a  superior  class  of  workers,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable and  growing  importance  to  the  employers  themselves. 

CHURCH    COOPERATION 

ST.  LOUIS  church  federation  scores  two  points  to  its 
credit.  Four  of  its  churches — the  Westminster  and  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian,  the  Union  Avenue  Christian  and  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational — have  combined  to  erect  a  large 
building  for  a  community  center,  instead  of  each  one  of  these 
large  churches  attempting  this  line  of  work  by  itself. 
The  building  will  be  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  four  churches,  but  open  to  the  entire  community.  This 
cooperative  enterprise  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  recent  series  of 
union  meetings  held  by  the  four  congregations.  The  building 
will  be  located  at  the  center  of  a  large  residential  district.  St. 
Louis  has  been  chosen  as  the  city  in  which  the  Inter-Church 
World  Movement  will  make  its  first  city  survey.  The  fed- 
eration hopes  to  have  the  headquarters  of  the  nation-wide 
survey  located  in  that  city. 

CHICAGO  NEXT 

THE    foreign    child-welfare    experts    who    are    in    this 
country   at   the   invitation   of   the   federal    Children's 
Bureau  [see  page  268]  followed  their  initial  conference 
at  Washington  with  a  second  one  in  New  York.     On  May 
19-20  they  are  to  be  in  Chicago.    The  Chicago  committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  505  Tower  building,  is  chair- 
man, has  arranged  general  conferences  and  round  table  discus- 
sions in  cooperation  with  all  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  agencies 
interested  in  child  welfare. 
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The  Church  Welcome  Committee 


A  WELCOME  committee  in  every 
congregation  in  the  country  to 
render  real  service  to  returned  sol- 
diers and  sailors  is  the  basis  of  a  cam- 
paign launched  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew,  a  laymen's  organization  in 
the  Episcopal  church.  The  brotherhood 
plan  follows  no  set  formula  but  centers 
around  the  industrial,  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  returning  man.  "  Every 
church  in  the  country  has  proudly  dis- 
played a  service  flag,  and  it  is  our  aim 
to  have  every  church  show  its  apprecia- 
tion and  duty  to  the  men  for  whom  the 
service  stars  stand,"  says  F.  S.  Tits- 
worth,  executive  secretary,  who  is  direct- 
ing the  campaign.  "  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  these  men  a  cordial  hand-shake  and 
a  pat  on  the  back.  They  need  real  help 
in  a  practical  way.  What  organization 
is  better  equipped  to  do  this  than  the 
church?" 

The  brotherhood  plan  puts  the  prob- 
lem squarely  up  to  the  individual  church, 
calling  upon  each  congregation  to  organ- 
ize a  welcome  committee  of  its  active 
laymen.  Each  committee  should  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  secretary  and  appoint 
such  subcommittees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  effectively.  In 
small  communities  it  has  been  suggested 
that  several  churches  work  together  on 
a  joint  committee.  The  work  of  such  a 
committee  falls  into  four  phases  of  the 
returning  man's  life:  his  family,  his  job, 
his  social  life  and  his  church  life. 

The  committee,  it  is  suggested,  should 
call  on  the  man's  family  so  that  it  may 
know  the  home  conditions.  Many 
families  are  in  need  of  aid,  but  not 
necessarily  financial  aid.  Both  the  man 
and  his  family  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  committee  stands  ready  to  help. 

Active  business  men  on  the  commit- 
tee should  interview  the  returned  man 
and  give  him  counsel  and  advice  as  well 
as  help,  so  that  he  may  be  fitted  into  the 
job  best  suited  to  his  ability.  The  com- 
mittee should  also  interview  local  busi- 
ness men  so  it  may  be  informed  and  in 
touch  with  jobs  that  are  open.  Many  of 
these  men  will  be  keen  for  more  educa- 
tional advantages.  They  should  be  ad- 
vised and  helped  to  secure  further  train- 
ing. 

All  phases  of  entertainment  planned 
in  the  community  for  the  returning  men 
are  to  be  studied,  the  committee  cooper- 
ating whenever  possible  with  these  plans. 
Invitations  are  sought  to  bring  the  re- 


turned men  together  in  small  groups  at 
the  homes  of  various  members  of  the 
committee,  arrangements  being  made 
when  possible  to  have  one  of  the  men 
back  for  a  longer  time  invited  to  the 
same  home  at  the  same  time.  The  men 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are 
being  patronized.  To  this  end,  as 
they  return  and  are  welcomed  they  auto- 
matically become  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  plan  with  the  other  members 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  welcoming 
those  who  will  return  later.  The  key- 
note of  the  whole  plan  is  to  help  the 
other  fellow,  absorbing  him  into  active 
fellowship  in  the  community  and  church 
life  and  enlisting  his  constructive  co- 
operation to  the  end  that  the  functions 
of  both  may  be  conserved  and  quickened. 
The  fourth  phase,  the  man  and  his 
church  life,  says  the  brotherhood,  will 
be  well  advanced  when  the  three  other 
phases  have  been  developed  and  show 
results  of  the  committee's  effort.  The 
man  will  have  been  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  church.  It  should  be 
held  in  mind  that  whenever  possible  the 
returned  man  should  come  to  church 
with  his  family  to  render  thanks  and  to 
reconsecrate  his  life  to  God.  The  com- 
mittee should  see  that  seats  are  always 
ready  for  assignment  to  returned  men 
and  their  families,  especially  where  pews 
are  rented  and  the  family  has  no  regular 


sittings^  Arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  memorial  service  to  the  men  who 
have  died,  urgent  invitations  being  sent 
to  every  man  returned,  which  ask  him  to 
be  present  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  comrades.  The  returned 
men  should  be  urged  to  look  up  and  in- 
vite all  of  their  unchurched  comrades  in 
the  community  to  join  with  them  and 
they  should  be  welcomed  and  included 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  honor  roll  of  the 
church. 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  should 
be  regular,  not  less  frequent  than  twice 
a  month,  when  views  should  be  ex- 
changed, fellowship  developed,  and  the 
practical  problems  of  Christian  living 
and  the  development  of  the  church's  in- 
fluence in  the  community  discussed.  It 
would  be  well  in  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tian unity  if  a  union  might  be  made  with 
other  church  organizations. 

National  leaders  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  and 
many  others  have  given  hearty  endorse- 
ment and  are  cooperating  in  the  plan. 
As  a  result  of  this  united  effort  which 
was  only  recently  launched,  many  such 
committees  have  already  been  formed. 
It  is  planned,  however,  to  push  the  idea 
until  every  congregation  has  its  own 
church  welcome  committee  to  greet  and 
to  serve  its  returning  men. 

ROGER  DANIELS. 


Finding  Misspelled  Families 


D 


ID  you  ever,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  investigation  of  a  family, 
learn  that  your  own  agency  al- 
ready had  a  fat  history  of  that  same 
case  under  another  spelling  of  the  name? 
The  occasions  when  you  have  made  that 
provoking  discovery  are  probably  far 
outnumbered  by  the  instances  where  the 
two  records  of  the  same  family  have 
remained  unidentified  in  the  files. 
Methods  have  been  devised  for  elim- 
inating such  duplications;  we  are 
familiar  with  the  street  file  method,  the 
cross-reference  card,  the  "  see  also 
under  "  card,  and  other  systems.  A  new 
method  has,  however,  been  suggested  to 
the  writer,  and  has  proved  so  highly 
successful  that  a  brief  account  of  it  may 
interest  case-workers. 

The  plan  came  to  be  adopted  in  this 
way.  The  Helen  S.  Trounstine  Foun- 
dation is  installing  for  the  Cincinnati 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  a  centralized 


record  system  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  its  confidential  exchange.  This  new 
system  is  to  combine  in  one  file  of  family 
records  all  of  the  basic  social  informa- 
tion now  scattered  through  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  the 
public  schools,  the  various  courts,  and 
other  public  agencies.  In  order  to  con- 
solidate this  information  successfully  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  most  effective 
and  yet  the  simplest  possible  system  for 
identifying  families  with  misspelt  or 
variously  spelt  names.  The  plan  adopted 
for  this  purpose  has  worked  amazingly. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  plan  is  to  code 
the  names  in  such  a  way  that  practi- 
cally no  probable  variation  in  spelling 
will  affect  the  filing  of  the  coded  name. 
This  is  accomplished  by  lumping  to- 
gether in  the  code  the  letters  most  often 
mistaken  for  each  other  in  copying  names 
or  in  recording  them  by  ear.  The  code 
is  as  follows:  A  represents  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
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w,  and  y.  B  represents  b,  f,  p,  and  v. 
C  represents  c,  g,  j,  k,  q,  s,  x,  and  z. 
D  represents  d  and  t.  L  represents  it- 
self only.  M  represents  m  and  n.  R 
represents  only  r.  H  is  ignored  entirely 
in  coding.  Double  letters,  and  places 
where  letters  with  the  same  code  sign 
occur  together,  are  represented  by  a 
single  letter;  there  are  no  double  or 
triple  letters  in  the  code.  Such  final 
letters  as  would  be  represented  by  A  are 
dropped.  The  entire  name,  including 
the  initial  letter  of  the  surname  and  the 
first  name,  are  coded  for  purposes  of 
indexing.  The  birth  year  of  the  head  of 
the  family  and  the  wife's  name  are  also 
used,  where  necessary,  for  filing.  Middle 
names  are  not  considered  in  indexing, 
though  they  are  used  in  identifying 
doubtful  cases.  The  coding  is  done 
mentally  and  not  written  out.  A  very 
little  practice  makes  it  possible  to  read 
the  names  very  rapidly  according  to  code. 
With  two  weeks'  practice  eirls  are  sort- 
ing and  filing  over  five  hundred  cards  in 
a  seven-hour  day. 

The  striking  facts  about  the  results  of 
the  new  system  are  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  name  of  a  family  is  spelt 
so  differently  in  different  records  that 
the  card  would  not  be  located  in  an  ordi- 
nary alphabetical  file,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  where  other  index- 
ing systems  would  not  have  located  the 
other  spelling.  In  order  to  indicate  the 
working  of  the  plan  the  following  list 
of  a  few  of  the  names  actually  identified 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  operation 
is  given.  In  this  list  each  group  of 
names  coded  the  same  was  found  to  refer 
to  a  single  family : 


NAME  As  WRITTEN 

Weickard 

Wickard 

Outley 

Oatley 

Elizehanni 

Elyzenni 

Alsner 

Alzner 

Fisher 

Fischer 

Badz 

Baadz 

Bohnlein 

Boehnlein 

Pearmen 

Pierman 

Brintz 

Printz 

Shafer 

Schhafer 

Schaeffer 

Cheykowski 

Shaykowsky 

Kohlweis 

Kohveis 

Goen 

Gain 

Sinnhuber 

Sumhuber 

Gayar 

Jayre 

Kaire 

Scorcsick 


CODED 
ACARD 
ACARD 
ADL 
ADL 

ALACAM 
ALACAM 
ALCMAR 
ALCMAR 
BACAR 
BACAR 
BADC 
BADC 
BAMLAM 
BAMLAM 
BARMAM 
BARMAM 
BRAMDC 
BRAMDC 
CABAR 
CABAR 
CABAR 
CACAC 
CACAC 
CALAC 
CALAC 
CAM 
CAM 

CAMABAR 
CAMABAR 
CAR 
CAR 
CAR 
CARCAC 


Szorcsik 

Claus 

Klaus 

Schmitt 

Schmidt 

Langfeld 

Longfeld 

Neas 

Nies 

Mueller 

Mehler 

Roszmann 

Rossraann 

Ratermann 

Ratterman 

Reumer 

Renwer 

Randalph 

Randolf 


CARCAC 

CLAC 

CLAC 

CMAD 

CMAD 

LAMCBALD 

LAMCBALD 

MAC 

MAC 

MALAR 

MALAR 

RACMAM 

RACMAM 

RADARMAM 

RADARMAM 

RAMAR 

RAMAR 

RAMDALB 

RAMDALB 


Of  course,  in  order  to  identify,  or  even 
to  locate  in  the  files  these  records,  it  was 
necessary  to  utilize  first  names  and  other 
identifying  information. 

The  fact  to  be  noted  about  these  in- 
stances is  the  impossibility  of  locating 
the  misspelled  names  under  other  sys- 
tems than  that  used.  Street  files  would 
not  have  served,  for  in  many  cases  the 
address  of  the  family  is  different  in  the 
different  records.  The  usual  cross-ref- 
erence method  and  the  combining  of 
variations  in  spelling  would  not  have 


helped  in  most  of  these  cases,  for  they 
are,  for  the'  great  part,  unusual  varia- 
tions of  uncommon  names.  Even  the 
phonetic  code  method  which  retains  the 
initial  letter  of  the  surname  would  not 
have  helped  in  the  three  instances  where 
the  initial  varied. 

In  addition  to  its  prime  value  in  lo- 
cating varied  spellings  of  the  same  name, 
the  system  has  several  incidental  ad- 
vantages. Secrecy  is  one  ef  the  out- 
standing good  points,  especially  for  a 
confidential  exchange.  No  one  unfami- 
liar with  the  system  can  locate  a  record 
in  the  files.  While  the  code  can  be 
learned  quickly,  those  who  have  not  had 
at  least  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
files  cannot  find  a  card.  This  prevents 
surreptitious  gaining  of  confidential  in- 
formation by  unauthorized  persons. 
Ease  in  sorting  for  filing  is  achieved  by 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  letters 
from  the  26  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  to 
the  7  °f  the  code,  for  this  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  a  smaller  number  of  piles 
when  sorting.  To  locate  a  record  it  is 
not  necessary  to  look  under  several  dif- 
ferent spellings;  each  family  for  which 
complete  information  is  available  has 
one  and  only  one  possible  place  in  the 
file.  HORNELL  HART. 


A  Little  Shop  Committee  System 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  smallest  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  United  States 
with  a  shop  committee  system  is  the 
Pittsfield  Machine  and  Tool  Company, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  There  are  scarcely 
more  than  one  hundred  employes  in 
this  plant  and  yet,  late  last  summer,  em- 
ployes joined  with  employer  in  request- 
ing a  wage  adjustment  from  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  and  advice  as 
to  what  form  of  shop  committee  should 
be  installed. 

Something  was  happening  in  this 
plant  which  is  happening  in  thousands 
of  American  factories.  The  old  order 
was  passing.  The  personal  relation  still 
remained  between  employer  and  employe, 
but  the  employes  had  begun  to  feel  the 
sweep  of  the  currents  of  the  modern 
labor  movement,  and  the  majority  of 
the  skilled  ones,  toolmakers,  machinists, 
and  so  on,  had  joined  the  union.  The 
company  did  not  care — it  was  genuinely 
indifferent  whether  the  men  belonged  to 
the  union  or  not,  but  its  policy  was  to 
deal  with  its  men  as  employes,  with  em- 
ployes alone,  not  with  union  delegates. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  old  personal  rela- 
tions must  sooner  or  later  be  strained  to 
the  breaking  point. 

The  shop  committee  offered  a  way 
out.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  shop  committee,  the  company  could 
deal  collectively  with  the  employes, 
union  and  non-union  alike.  It  could 
deal  with  them  all,  and  it  could  be  cer- 
tain that  when  the  committee  came  in  it 
was  legally  entitled  to  speak  for  the  en- 


tire plant.  And  for  the  men's  side  of 
it,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  joining  the  union  and  remaining 
bound  by  union  rules  and  practices. 
They  could  always  consult  with  the 
union  before  signing  up  to  any  agree- 
ment arrived  at  by  means  of  the  shop 
committee.  Moreover,  through  the 
education  in  collective  bargaining  which 
the  non-union  men  would  secure  from 
the  shop  committee  system,  there  was 
every  chance  of  obtaining  new  union 
members.  The  shop  committee,  in 
other  words,  seemed  to  the  thoughtful 
judgment  of  both  sides  to  be  the  next 
logical  step  in  industrial  relations. 

An  examiner  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  sat  in  conference  with  the  men 
and  the  management  in  working  out 
the  shop  committee  system.  It  was  very 
simple  because  the  plant  was  so  small. 
Most  of  the  men  worked  in  one  large 
ground  floor  room,  and  upstairs  there 
were  about  twenty-five  girls  winding 
wire  for  telephone  apparatus.  It  was 
decided  to  elect  a  committee  of  three  to 
represent  the  entire  plant,  giving  the 
girls  one  place  on  it.  For  some  reason, 
however,  the  girls  declined  to  nominate 
a  candidate.  Due  notice  was  posted 
of  the  election.  When  the  time  came, 
4:30  one  afternoon,  everybody  stopped 
working.  The  foreman  absented  him- 
self and  the  government  man  ran  the 
election.  The  polls  were  kept  open  a 
couple  of  hours  so  that  the  night  force 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  The 
ballots  were  counted  by  the  government 
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man  and  a  committee  on  elections  from 
the  workers,  and  the  results  were  posted. 
What  was  done  may  seem  too  simple 
to  have  occasioned  all  this  trouble  to  do. 
But  many  important  things  are  very 
simple.  This  particular  shop  committee 
system  was  very  important  because  it  re- 
established the  old  relations — it  bridged 
over  the  end  of  one  industrial  era  and 
led  the  way  to  the  next. 

WILLIAM  L.  STODDARD. 

"HIKING"  AS  THE  LEADER 
SEES  IT 

NOW  that  the  "hiking "  days  are 
here  and  settlement  club  workers, 
among  other  hard-working  leading  citi- 
zens, try  to  decide  whether  taking  a 
party  of  young  people  away  from  city 
pavements  into  the  open  country  is 
pleasure  or  penalty,  the  following 
"  rambling  rules  "  from  an  English  or- 
ganization celebrated  for  the  pure  joy- 
ousness  of  its  country  outings  may  be  of 
interest — and  encouragement : 

Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Follow  your  loser,  don't  stone  him,  he  is 
doing  his  best;  he  guarantees  to  lose  you  only 
in  beautiful  places;  he  will  try  to  find  him- 
self on  the  map. 

No  arguing — he  who  argues  in  God's 
Country  is  always  in  the  wrong.  Leave  dis- 
putings  for  the  town. 

No  singing  out  of  tune.  Comic  singers, 
if  any  should  be  discovered,  had  better  send 
the  address  of  their  cremator. 

No  paper  or  rubbish  to  be  left  about.  This 
is  the  unpardonable  sin. 

Teetotalers  not  to  be  too  boisterous. 

Those  who  grumble  when  the  loser's  lost 
will  have  to  take  the  map  and  lead. 

A  moon  is  arranged,  and  the  weather  will 
be  right.  Persons  who  think  otherwise  can 
have  their  money  returned. 

Last  year's  jokes  are  not  current  on  this 
journey. 

WHY  NOT  "CHARACTERS" 
FOR  EMPLOYERS? 

UNDER  this  title,  a  correspondent  in 
Co-Partnership  discusses  the  one- 
sidedness  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment which  gives  the  prospective  em- 
ployer all  the  information  he  needs 
about  a  prospective  employe  but  no  in- 
formation vice  versa.  An  English 
court  recently  decided  that  a  workman 
considering  himself  unjustly  accused  of 
incompetence  and  unfitness  by  an  em- 
ployer whose  services  he  is  leaving,  in  a 
"  character  "  sent  on  inquiry  to  a  pub- 
lic employment  bureau,  cannot  force  that 
bureau  to  produce  the  report  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  action  for  libel.  This 
means  that  a  dishonest  employer  has  the 
means  of  venting  his  spite  against  a 
former  employe  without  running  the 
danger  of  being  held  to  account  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements.  The  better 
the  public  employment  system  is  func- 
tioning, the  greater  of  course  is  the  harm 
thus  done  the  employe. 

Some  of  the   British   unions   are  dis- 
cussing   the    possibility    of    establishing 


PROGRAM   OF  NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR   PUBLIC 

HEALTH   NURSING   FOR    1919   ADOPTED  AT  THE 

RECENT  CONFERENCE   IN   CLEVELAND 

General  aim 

Improved  public  health  nursing  standards  through  proper  education,  effec- 
tive legislation,  supply  of  qualified  teachers  and  executives. 

Extension  of  service  to  entire  citizenship  and  adding  to  present  bedside  care, 
nurse's  attendance  upon  delivery  of  parturient  women. 

Program  for  1919  plans  to: 

1.  Increase  the  immediate  and  the  permanent  supply  of  public  health  nurses. 

2.  Extend   opportunities    for   public   health   nursing   education,   both   in   post- 

graduate and  undergraduate  schools. 

3.  Supplement  and  extend  work  of  public  health  nurses  by  training  and  em- 

ployment of  trained  attendants  under  supervision  of  public  health  nurses. 

4.  Encourage  development  of  community  programs  of  public  health  nursing 

service  as  a  public  utility,  its  ultimate  aim  being  municipal  and  county 
units. 

5.  Stimulate  state  legislation  looking  toward  state  direction  of  public  health 

nursing  under  immediate  guidance  of  divisions  of  public  health  nursing 
within  state  departments  of  health,  with  a  qualified  public  health  nurse 
as  chief  of  division. 

6.  Endeavor    to    secure    perpetuation    of    division    of    public    health    nursing 

created  for  the  period  of  the  war  within  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
This  program  is  being  carried  out  as  indicated  below: 

1.  Educational  work,  under  educational  secretary  and  committee. 

(a)  Immediate  increase  of  supply  of  public  health  nurses  by: 

(1)  Scholarship  fund.     (The  Red  Cross  has  granted  half  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  plans  to  raise 
remainder  of  $150,000.    This  fund  is  to  be  available  to  nurses 
returning  from  military  duty,  to  senior  students,  and  to  other 
women  specially  qualified.) 

(2)  Assistance  in  development  of  new  postgraduate  courses. 

(3)  Assistance  in  summer  institutes. 

(b)  Development  of  plans  for  permanent  supply  by: 

(1)  Introduction    of    informal    instruction    into    selected    training 
schools  for  nurses. 

(2)  Rockefeller  Conference  Committee  looking  toward  experiment 
in  reorganization  of  nursing  education  to  include  public  health 
nursing  training. 

(c)  Development  of  courses  for  trained  attendants  to  supplement  nursing 

service. 

(d)  Informal  educational  propaganda  through  package  library,  designed 

to  assist  field  workers  and  others   (thirty-two  state  branches  formed 
and  operating). 

(e)  Monthly  magazine  to  all  members  and  others  on  subscription. 

2.  Extension  work  under  direction  of  extension  secretaries. 

(a)  Development  of  community  programs  of  public  health  nursing  which 

are  to  provide  for  100  per  cent  of  the  citizenship— under  direction  of 
extension  secretaries. 

(1)  County   demonstrations   in  cooperation   with   federal   Children's 
Bureau  in  behalf  of  maternal  and  infant  conservation  among 
different  racial  groups. 

(2)  Assistance  in  organization  and  reorganization  of  municipal  and 
county  units,  i.  e.,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  of  public 
health  nursing  associations,  as  in  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Kansas 
City.    National  Social  Unit  Organization,  Cincinnati. 

(b)  Promotion  of  the  following  by  entire  staff: 

Provision  for  nursing  care  to  maternity  cases  during  delivery;  Con- 
tinuous service  by  providing  supervised  attendant  service;  Addition 
of  hourly  service,  made  available  to  all ;  Addition  of  supervised 
trained  attendants  to  public  health  nursing  staffs. 

3.  Legislation,  under  guidance  of  secretary  and  legal  adviser. 

(a)  Immediate  objective,  establishment  of  division  of  public  health  nursing 

in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  in  state  departments 
of  health. 

(b)  To  stimulate  and  support  proper  state  and  national  health  legislation 
pertaining  to  nursing  affairs,  i.   e.,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan  are  endeavoring  to  secure  superintendents  of  public  health 
nursing  and  county  funds  for  public  health  nursing. 

4.  Constructive  publicity,  under  direction  of  expert  publicity  secretary: 

(a)  Articles  in  popular  magazines,  (b)  Public  health  nursing  film,  (c) 
Posters,  (d)  Leaflets,  (e)  Lectures  on  Chautauqua  circuits,  (f) 
Through  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

5.  The  organization  maintains  an  office  in  New  York  city  as  headquarters; 

An  extension  office  in  Chicago ;  an  editorial  office  in  Cleveland ;  a  ways  and 

means  office  in  Cleveland; 
And  includes  in  its  program  the  immediate  placing  of  an  extension  office 

in  the  South  and  far  West,  with  an  extension  secretary  in  charge  of 

each. 
Permanent  Bureau  of  Occupations  under  direction  of  assistant  secretary; 

and  half  share  in  maintenance  of  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Information  for 

nurses  returning  from  military  duty. 
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similar  "  private  and  confidential "  re- 
ports on  employers  for  which  they  can- 
not be  held  responsible  any  more,  under 
the  decision  given,  than  employers  are 
for  their  reports  on  ex-employes.  If  a 
man  has  been  the  victim  of  unreasonable 
persecution,  his  union  would  take  up 
his  case  and,  after  investigation,  go  so 
far  as  to  warn  not  only  all  members  of 
the  union,  but  also  the  public  employ- 
ment bureau,  against  the  particular  em- 
ployer, stating  the  case  against  him. 
This  particular  correspondent  would  go 
further.  He  would  have  the  unions 
keep  a  detailed  record  of  all  causes  for 
which  members  are  dismissed  by  dif- 
ferent employers  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
register  from  time  to  time  revise  their 
general  opinion  of  each  employer  in  the 
trade. 

There  would  thus  be  created  another 
strong  incentive  for  good  labor  policy. 
An  employer  who,  rinding  a  man  un- 
suited  for  the  work  he  was  doing,  tried 
him  out  in  one  or  more  other  positions 
for  which  he  might  be  qualified,  would 
stand  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
than  an  employer  who  dismissed  him  on 
the  spot;  reasonable  investigation  of 
complaints  would  be  a  point  in  favor. 
Excessive  power  in  the  hands  of  over- 
zealous  foremen,  who  would  dismiss  men 
for  trifling  errors,  would  be  a  point 
against  the  individual  employer. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  MEANING 
OF  PROBATION 

PROBATION  is  "under  fire "  in 
Erie  county,  New  York.  The  criti- 
cisms of  the  system  rest  upon  two  chief 
indictments.  First,  it  tends  to  convey 
the  impression  that  everybody  is  entitled 
to  be  caught  once  in  a  serious  crime  and 
to  avoid  punishment  other  than  being 
placed  on  probation;  it  is  thought  that 
this  punishment  is  of  negligible  severity, 
and  that  instead  of  acting  as  a  deterrent 
it  is,  in  effect,  "  an  encouragement  to 
others  to  go  and  do  likewise."  The  sec- 
ond count  is  that  the  probation  system 
invites  sentimentalism  in  the  treatment 
of  vicious  characters. 

The  criticisms,  of  course,  are  not 
sound;  nevertheless,  they  are  sufficient 
to  merit  the  most  careful  consideration. 
If  the  publicity  attendant  on  any  proba- 
tion case  is  presented  to  the  public  in  a 
careless  way,  it  undoubtedly  conveys  the 
suggestion  that  the  convicted  man  has 
been  "  let  off,"  and  likewise  that  the  pro- 
bation office  is  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  such  of  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  the 
community  as  may  center  its  attention  on 
delinquents.  These  are  unfortunate  im- 
pressions, and  yet  among  the  uninitiated 
the  opinion  is  likely  to  prevail. 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  the  evils 
of  this  situation,  we  have  published  from 
time  to  time  something  on  the  principles 
which  guide  the  Probation  Department 
of  the  Erie  county  courts,  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  have  delin- 


quents escape  punishment  indiscrimi- 
nately but,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety will  permit,  to  salvage  as  much 
as  we  safely  can  of  the  economic  and 
social  losses  arising  from  indiscriminately 
imprisoning  people  convicted  of  offenses. 
We  have  shown  instances  where  instead 
of  urging  leniency  or  the  semi-freedom  of 
probation,  we  have  urged  that  certain 
professional  criminals  and  others  whose 
predilections  and  temperament  point  to 
an  habitually  criminal  state  of  mind,  be 
given  even  longer  terms  than  the  judges 
have  finally  meted  out  to  them.  We 
have  attempted  to  show  also  how  we 
have  urged  that  the  disposition  of  our 
delinquents  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  offender's  mental 
and  physical  capabilities  rather  than 
upon  the  theory  that  "  the  punishment 
should  fit  the  crime." 

In  brief,  our  defense  which,  I  feel,  has 
been  a  most  successful  one,  has  been  that 
indiscriminate  probation  is  likely  to  be  as 
harmful  as  indiscriminate  imprisonment, 
and  that  the  corollary  of  this  proposition 
so  readily  acceptable  to  the  opponents  of 
probation  provides  all  of  the  justification 
needed  by  a  probation  service  intelli- 
gently administered. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  .in  the 
press  which  continued  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  has  been  most  valuable  in  help- 
ing the  people  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  county 
to  a  better  understanding  of  probation 
as  it  is — an  intelligent  method  of  pro- 
tecting society  from  loss  rather  than  as 
a  supposed  means  of  visiting  sentiment- 
ality upon  enemies  of  society. 

The  criticisms  were  induced  by  a 
"  wave  of  crime  "  which  occurred  dur- 
ing January.  An  unusual  number  of 
robberies  and  other  serious  crimes  were 
committed  during  that  month,  and  it 
was  charged  that  "  the  lenient  attitude 
of  the  courts  in  the  use  of  probation  " 
was  responsible.  No  consideration  ap- 
parently was  given  to  the  fact  that  15,- 
ooo  to  25,000  persons  had  been  jobless, 
or  that  law  enforcement  had  been  lax 
or  that  a  serious  lack  of  discipline  existed 
in  the  Police  Department,  permitting 
wide-open  gambling  and  vice,  as  dis- 
closed by  a  Grand  Jury  inquiry  and 
public  police  investigation  still  in 
progress. 

Probation  has  been  developed  on  a 
sound  basis  in  Erie  county.  The  judges 
have  great  faith  in  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  records  show  that,  during 
the  year  1918,  about  46.1  per  cent  of 
the  offenders  who  appeared  in  the 
supreme  and  county  courts  were  re- 
leased on  probation.  Practically  all  of 
these  persons  were  convicted  of  felonies. 
Over  70  per  cent  of  those  so  released 
are  eventually  discharged  as  "  im- 
proved," and  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
those  so  discharged  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  ever  returned  to  court. 

There  are  three  probation  depart- 
ments in  the  county,  and  while  there 


is  no  coordination  of  effort  among  them, 
nevertheless  there  is  a  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  and 
a  well  defined  plan  in  the  development 
of  a  more  satisfactory  and  intelligent 
probation  technique  which  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  working  out  of  ef- 
fective standards  in  case-work.  Over- 
loading of  cases,  lack  of  clerical  assist- 
ance and  other  administrative  evils  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  criticisms  are 
constantly  being  eliminated,  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  progress  will  give  impetus  to 
the  officials'  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  discussion  which  has  continued 
for  several  weeks  has  most  effectively 
aroused  the  community  conscience  with 
regard  to  the  causative  factors  of  crime. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  beneficial  effect 
it  has  had. 

JOSEPH  P.  MURPHY. 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  WORK 
IN  MINES 

FOR  more  than  a  year  the  Division 
of  Health  Standards  of  Care,  of 
the  Study  of  Methods  of  Americaniza- 
tion, has  been  making  investigations  of 
the  problem  of  the  immigrant  employe 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  health  standards 
and  care.  Linda  James,  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  the  division,  Michael  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  has  recently  visited  the  iron  ranges 
of  northern  Minnesota  and  the  copper 
range  in  upper  Michigan  and  has  gath- 
ered very  interesting  data  on  industrial 
medicine  in  these  sections. 

The  health  work  which  stands  out 
most  prominently  is  that  which  the 
mining  companies  have  developed  for 
the  care  of  their  workers.  The  type  of 
organization  of  industrial  medicine  in 
vogue  in  the  mining  regions  is  known 
as  "  contract  practice."  Of  the  people 
on  these  ranges  75  to  93  per  cent  are 
of  foreign  stock.  Consequently,  prob- 
lems of  the  health  of  the  immigrant  and 
of  the  community  health  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  cost  of  the  health  work 
of  the  companies,  arranged  for  by  them, 
is  borne  by  the  workers,  the  mining 
companies  taking  a  certain  amount  each 
month  from  the  pay  of  the  employes  for 
this  purpose.  This  contribution  ranges 
from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  month  and  is 
obligatory.  In  the  days  before  compen- 
sation laws  an  additional  amount  of  25 
cents  a  month  was  deducted  for  a  sick 
benefit  fund  which  paid  $i  a  day  benefit 
for  two  to  three  months ;  but  since  the 
company  has  been  made  responsible  for 
accident  care  and  compensation  this 
deduction  has  been  stopped  by  most 
companies,  although  payment  from  ac- 
cumulated funds  in  a  few  treasuries  is 
still  going  on. 

Among  the  responsibilities  which  the 
company  doctor  (paid  by  the  workers) 
undertakes  are  accident  care,  free  medi- 
cines, hospitalization,  medical  care  for 
the  man  and  his  familv.  Dental  care 
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is  not  included  nor  is  fitting  the  eyes 
with  glasses.  Additional  charges  are 
made  for  board  in  hospital,  for  opera- 
tion outside  of  the  line  of  employment, 
and  for  obstetrical  care.  Most  of  the 
physicians  have  their  private  hospitals, 
so  that  in  towns  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  in  population  there  are  some- 
times as  many  as  three  20-  to  3O-bed  hos- 
pitals, some  of  them  ill-adapted  for  the 
purposes.  The  contract  surgeon,  who 
contracts  with  the  company  for  the  care 
of  all  the  workers  in  the  mine,  employs 
one  or  two  assistant  physicians  and  a 
nurse  for  hospital  work.  Only  a  very 
few  companies  have  new  men  examined 
before  employment,  and  then,  in  most 
instances,  for  the  purposes  of  elimination. 

There  are  no  labor  unions  in  any  of 
the  three  ranges  although  there  have 
been  several  strikes  in  the  past  two 
decades.  At  present  the  open  shop  and 
the  suppression  of  unionism  prevail. 

On  the  copper  ranges  in  Michigan 
the  medical  arrangements  differ  slightly. 
There  the  physicians  are  mostly  em- 
ployed by  the  mining  companies  on 
salaries  and  the  hospitals  are  either  built 
by  the  companies  themselves  or  else  dis- 
pensaries are  maintained  and  use  made 
of  the  community  hospitals.  Fifty  cents 
or  one  dollar  a  month  per  member  is 
deducted  by  the  company  from  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  miners.  The  doctors 
perform  the  same  work  as  they  do  on 
the  Mesaba  Range  except  that  here  they 
lay  more  emphasis  on  dispensary  work. 

The  companies,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tract surgeons,  express  themselves  as 
doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  to 
a  helpless  and  ignorant  group  of  foreign- 
ers who  would  suffer  greatly  if  the 
system  were  dropped.  That  the  em- 
ployes are  compelled  to  finance  the 
scheme  and  that  it  is  administered  en- 
tirely by  the  company  seemed  to  most 
of  them  perfectly  just.  As  to  the  miners, 
most  of  them  apparently  give  no  thought 
to  the  system,  accepting  its  advantages 
without  question.  There  are  many, 
however,  who  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
righteous  causes  for  the  labor  unrest  that 
is  to  be  found  on  these  three  ranges. 
The  arbitrary  support  of  the  contract 
system,  the  autocratic  administration  of 
the  funds  and  lack  of  choice  of  a  doctor 
are  a  few  of  the  things  that  are  stren- 
uously objected  to  by  these  workers. 
Accusations  are  also  made  as  to  the  poor 
grade  of  medical  care  and  it  is  claimed 
that  employes  are  hurried  back  to  work 
before  they  are  able  to  return. 

Miss  James  also  reports  that  on  the 
Mesaba  Range  there  is  a  large  number 
of  chiropractors  and  other  irregular 
practitioners  who  seem  to  be  thriving. 
Medical  quackery  seems  to  be  more 
prominent  here  than  on  the  other  two 
ranges,  perhaps  because  this  is  the 
wealthiest. 

The  investigator's  report  advocates  a 
more  democratic  management  of  the 


medical  care  of  the  workers — allowing 
the  man  a  choice  of  comine  in  under  the 
system  or  a  free  choice  of  physicians — 
and  proper  representation  in  the  man- 
agement, addition  of  sick  benefits,  em- 
ployment of  public  health  nurses,  the 
development  of  dental  facilities  and  im- 
provement of  the  health  service  of  vil- 
lages and  towns.  G.  M.  P. 

CITY  AID  FOR  POOR  HOME 
OWNERS,:-.,-  & 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  full  enforcement 
of  housing  codes  and  regulations  is  the 
poverty  of  many  house  owners,  especially 
those  owning  the  worst  class  of  prop- 
erty, most  in  need  of  repairs  and  altera- 
tions. A.  A.  Greenbaum,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitation  in  the  Division  of 
Health  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  suggests  the 
creation  of  a  revolving  fund  by  the  city 
to  assist  these  persons,  especially  in  the 
instalment  of  sanitary  plumbing  includ- 
ing the  connection  from  the  house  to 
the  sewer.  The  Toledo  City  Journal 
says  of  this  recommendation: 

As  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  health  boards, 
probably,  that  of  Toledo  has  realized  that 
to  require  certain  owners  of  the  smaller  class 
of  houses  to  install  and  make  immediate 
payments  on  a  complete  system  of  modern 
plumbing  is  a  hardship  which  in  some  cases 
might  even  cause  the  owner  to  lose  his 
property.  The  use  of  a  fund  in  the  control 
of  the  bureau  of  the  department  of  health 
to  be  used  in  this  way  would  seem  to  furnish 
the  means  of  meeting  this  situation  and 
would  probably  result  in  fewer  instances  of 
the  department  refraining  from  enforcing 


regulations   and   ordinances   because   of   pity 
for  the  owner. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  is,  of 
course,  that  the  plumbing  requirements 
in  many  cities  are  unreasonably  harsh 
and  unelastic  in  application  to  the  small 
house.  In  Toledo,  for  instance,  a  sur- 
vey on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  1916  stated  that  the  plumbing 
code  was  too  elaborate  and  laid  an  un- 
just burden  on  small  owners.  This  mat- 
ter came  up  prominently  the  other  day 
in  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  and 
the  city  engineer  of  New  London,  Conn. 
Because  of  the  extravagant  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  that  city,  the  federal 
authority  decided  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  go  on  with  its  housing  scheme. 
It  even  went  so  far  as  to  discontinue  the 
completion  of  116  houses,  badly  needed, 
of  which  only  3  per  cent  have  been  built. 
In  the  letter  ordering  the  abandonment, 
L.  K.  Sherman,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing,  says: 

We  are  not  going  to  proceed  as  violators 
of  the  law,  but  we  have  decided  to  abandon 
the  entire  New  London  development  rather 
than  submit  to  the  injustice  of  an  archaic, 
obsolete  and  unwarranted  plumbing  code  that 
adds  to  the  existing  high  costs  to  burden  the 
home  builders,  owners  and  renters.  We  will 
not  be  consistent  in  our  relations  with  the 
numerous  other  municipalities  which  permit 
the  simplified  plumbing  if  we  relinquish  the 
sane  class  of  plumbing  in  New  London.  We 
cannot  justify  ourselves  in  establishing  a 
precedent  there  for  expenditures  which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  plumbing  to  the  home 
owner  and  which  are  not  warranted  by  san- 
itary requirements. 
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THE  INSTRUCTOR,  THE  MAN  AND  THE  JOB 

By  Charles  R.  Allen.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

373    pp.    Price    $1.50;     by    mail    of    the 

SURVEY  $1.58. 

An  indispensable  book  for  manufacturing 
companies  which  desire  to  organize  the 
training  of  their  own  employes  has  been 
prepared  by  Charles  R.  Allen  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  re- 
cently in  charge  of  instructor  training  for 
the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Instructor,  the  Man  and  the  Job  deals 
with  the  method  of  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion of  trade  knowledge,  the  -arranging  of 
that  knowledge  in  an  effective  order  for  in- 
structing, something  of  the  special  peda- 
gogy— that  is,  the  method  of  getting  that 
classified  knowledge  into  the  minds  of 
students,  the  detail  of  planning  lessons,  and 
the  organization  of  the  school  itself. 

The  book  is  not  literature,  and  it  is  much 
too  explicit  and  wordy  for  light  reading. 
Every  merely  educated  man  who  reads  this 
book  will  condemn  it;  every  educator  will 
praise.  The  prolixity  that  tires  any  mind 
of  ready  comprehension  will  be  recognized 
by  teachers  as  reiteration  necessary  to  get 
the  text  across  to  its  audience.  It  is  no 


easy  matter  by  means  of  a  book  on  pedagogy 
to  tell  practical  shop  men  how  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  still  less  theoretical  men. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Allen  succeeds  splendidly 
and  mainly  by  the  first  principle  of  peda- 
gogy, the  use  of  reiteration,  re-statement  and 
review. 

The  simple  style  and  full  explanation 
which  gives  the  book  its  value  as  an  edu- 
cational text  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
chief  merit,  but  the  practical  sense  on  the 
subject  of  training  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Allen's  thesis  is  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical and  stimulating  to  students  to  make 
them  pay  their  way  by  working  on  actual 
production  work,  and  that  the  training 
should  cut  out  all  merely  scientific  material 
such  as  the  elements  of  physics,  or  chemis- 
try or  mathematics,  or  mechanical  drawing 
which  are  not  of  immediate  use  in  the  fac- 
tory. In  his  view,  general  culture  or  even 
scientific  education  in  the  broad  sense  has 
no  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
factory  school.  No  algebra  or  trigo- 
nometry, but  the  formulae  which  these 
branches  have  given  us  for  factory  use 
should  be  taught  Not  metallurgy,  but  the 
properties  of  metals,  either  cold  or  in  the 
process  of  heat  treating,  which  the  factory 
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operative   uses   should   be   listed   in   the  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Allen  lives  up  to  his  own  guidance 
in  this  respect  because,  while  his  book  is 
essentially  pedagogical,  it  does  not  treat  of 
the  psychology  of  teaching  in  a  fundamental 
sense  but  in  the  practical  fashion  of  giving 
rules  and  formulae  to  apply.  The  reasons 
for  using  these  rules  are  indeed  amply 
stated  but  always  in  terms  that  the  shop 
man  will  understand  and  from  the  point  of 
view  that  he  will  readily  accept. 

This  text  is  therefore  not  alone  useful 
as  3  handbook  for  those  who  intend  to  es- 
tablish factory  training,  but  it  is  also  bound 
to  be  useful  in  persuading  practical  managers 
of  the  value  of  such  training.  Mr.  Allen 
has  cut  the  "bugs"  out  of  the  vestibule 
school  idea. 

BOYD  FISHER. 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK — RECORD  OF  1918. 

Edited  by  Francis  W.  Wickwire.     D.  Ap- 

pleton   &    Co.      850   pp.      Price   $3.50;    by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.65. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  ma- 
terial, the  American  Year  Book  stands  by 
itself.  It  does  not  compete  with  other  pub- 
lications which  merely  present  statistics  or 
unrelated  bits  of  fragmentary  information 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  misused  but  rather 
follows  the  example  of  the  great  encyclo- 
pedias in  offering  a  series  of  brief  and  in- 
forming short  signed  articles  which  can 
safely  be  quoted  by  responsible  teachers  and 
writers. 

The  sections  dealing  with  the  social  wel- 
fare show  clearly  the  tremendous  influence 
of  the  war  upon  every  branch  of  social  ac- 
tivity and  are  sufficiently  up-to-date  to  in- 
dicate at  least  in  a  general  way  the  trend 
of  thought  and  organization  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice.  Much  space  is  here 
given,  of  course,  to  specific  war-time  activi- 
ties; but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  from 
this  brief  survey  of  the  whole  field  that 
there  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  war,  vigor- 
ous activity  and  progress  all  along  the  line. 

If  all  the  sections  are  written  as  carefully 
by  such  recognized  authorities,  with  such 
full  references  to  further  sources,  as  those 
on  social  and  economic  problems,  on  labor 
and  labor  legislation  and  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment, this  volume  is  sure  to  find  a  very 
wide  appreciation  and  usefulness.  B.  L. 

THE  CHILD'S  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  Wilfrid  Lay.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    329 

pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

A  philanthropist  could  hardly  find  a  more 
profitable  investment  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars than  in  sending  a  copy  of  this  book  to 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  of  the 
hundred  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Lay  presents  in  pleasantly  readable 
fashion  those  fundamental  facts  of  life 
which  schoolmen  have  been  at  most  pains 
to  ignore.  We  need  not  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  the  accountability  of  the  subconscious 
mind  for  all  our  maladjustments  to  life. 
Comparatively  few  psychologists  will  agree 
that  every  mistake  ever  made  can  be  ex- 
plained by  an  unconscious  wish. 

We  may  prefer  the  simpler  and  more 
direct  explanation  of  blunders  or  failure  to 
meet  situations  offered  by  Prof.  John  Wat- 
son, of  Johns  Hopkins,  that  they  are  caused 
by  maladjusted  habits,  native  (reflexes)  or 
acquired  (conditional  reflexes).  We  may,  if 
we  choose,  reject  the  rather  esoteric  theory 
of  the  unconscious  mind  advanced  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Freud  to  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary emotional  data  which  he  and  his 
associates  have  amassed. 

Such  rejection  would  by  no  means  lessen 
our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Lay's 
work.  Every  teacher  has  experience  which 
will  support  his  observations.  His  recom- 
mendations relative  to  the  training  of  the 


emotions  might  have  come  from  almost  any 
group  of  intelligent,  experienced  teachers 
encouraged  by  their  official  superiors.  But 
encouragement  to  study  and  utilize  the  emo- 
tional data  presented  by  their  pupils  has 
been  conspicuously  lacking.  In  a  number  of 
school  systems,  notably  that  of  New  York 
city,  discussion  of  sex  problems  is  forbidden. 
This  is  a  matter  for  the  attention  of  our 
newly  enfranchised  women  voters.  For  them 
as  well  as  for  school  authorities  and  parents 
Dr.  Lay's  book  is  especially  valuable.  His 
approach  to  the  subject  of  the  emotions  is 
that  of  the  psychologist  who  has  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  the  teacher  to  accumu- 
late data.  His  psychoanalytic  bias  will  be 
over  compensated  by  the  anti-psychoanalytic 
bias  of  many  of  his  readers. 

Dr.  Lay's  conclusion  that  our  present 
system  of  education  tends  to  repress  and 
antagonize  the  child  is  in  harmony  with  the 
findings  of  the  expert  commission  which  in- 
vestigated the  New  York  schools  a  few  years 
ago.  This  is  by  no  means  a  purely  local 
situation,  however.  "The  teacher,"  says  Dr. 
Lay,  "  is  privileged  to  wage  a  war  for  free- 
dom in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land — the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  from  irritation- 
ality  which  is  worse  than  ignorance.  The 
duty  of  the  teacher  of  the  future  will  be  to 
prepare  the  disposition  of  the  pupil  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge  and  not  to  give 
instruction  itself." 

HENRIETTA  RODMAN. 

HUMAN  INFECTION  CARRIERS 

By    Charles    E.    Simon.      Lea    &    Febiger. 

250    pp.      Price    $2.25;    bv    mail    of    the 

SURVEY  $2.35. 

This  small  volume  deals  in  a  scientific  yet 
popular  fashion  with  those  germ  infection 
carriers  that  have  already  been  definitely 
recognized,  their  virulence  known  and  their 
pathological  significance  well  demonstrated. 
The  evidence  adduced  for  the  proof  of  the 
causative  action  of  the  various  known  germs 
of  cholera,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  men- 
ingitis, dysentery,  pneumonia  and  many 
others  is  so  fair  and  obvious  that  it  might 
even  convince  a  benighted  Christian  Scientist 
or  an  anti-vaccinationist,  were  it  at  all  pos- 
sible to  convince  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  influenza,  that  type  of 
the  disease  is  dealt  with  which  is  known  to 
be  caused  by  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus,  and  the 
author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  in  the 
dissemination  of  this  malady  certain  germs 
of  an  active  and  passive  type  play  a  very 
important  role."  He  dwells  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  hospital  segregation  of  influenza  cases 
and  thinks  well  of  vaccination  against  the 
type  of  influenza  which  is  complicated  with 
the  pneumococcus  germs. 

Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  book  is 
the  excellent  and  extensive  bibliography  after 
each  chapter.  Of  value  also  is  the  appendix 
containing  the  laws  of  various  states  per- 
taining to  infection  carriers. 

G.  M.  P. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 

Edited  by  T.  R.  Smith.     Boni  &  Liveright. 

229  pp.    Price  $.70 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$.78. 

This  recent  addition  to  the  Modern  Library 
series  contains  a  selection  of  articles  on 
various  phases  of  women's  life.  It  furnishes 
an  historical  background  for  the  modern 
woman  movement  in  the  chapters  which  de- 
scribe the  position  of  women,  ideals  of 
domestic  life  and  relation  between  sexes  from 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  times  down  to  the 
Victorian  days  in  England.  The  discussions 
of  modern  times  deal  with  the  subject  from  a 
philosophical,  psychological  and  educational 
viewpoint.  A  chapter  from  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Subjection  of  Women  is  the  best  of 
those  dealing  with  the  ever-recurrent  question 
of  the  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
the  sexes. 


Although  none  of  the  material  is  new,  still 
there  are  included  in  the  velume  some  of 
the  more  recent  contributions,  such  as  Ellen 
Key's  Right  of  Motherhood  in  which  she 
advocates  the  right  of  women  to  become 
mothers  irrespective  of  marriage  bonds.  The 
articles  have  been  chosen  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive but  impartial  picture  of  woman, 
showing  her  weaknesses,  analyzing  their 
causes  and  foreshadowing  wherein  lies  her 
future  power. 

GLADYS  L.  ESTEN. 

THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
ORDER 

By    Edmund     deS.     Brunner.      Associated 

Press.     164  pp.     Price  $1.;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.08. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  stimulating  book 
dealing  with  the  country  church,  its  field 
and  its  mission.  Dr.  Brunner  has  not  only 
been  a  country  pastor,  but  as  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  of  Church  and 
Country  Life  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
to  observe  country  churches  throughout 
America.  His  book  is  written  around  the 
theme  that  to  fulfill  its  mission  the  country 
church  "must  be  more  than  a  custodian  of 
tradition,  a  treasure-house  of  sacred  ritual, 
a  storehouse  of  biblical  knowledge,  a  de- 
pository of  doctrine.  The  church  must  be  a 
living  organism,  vibrant  with  the  life  and 
purposes  of  its  Founder,  aggressive  in  prose- 
cuting His  plan  of  world  domination,  a 
fearless  pioneer  blazing  a  trail  of  truth  that 
shall  become  a  highway  for  the  nations, 
foreseeing  and  interpreting  the  changing  as- 
pects of  life  to  the  world  of  men,  having  no 
aim  but  truth,  no  motive  but  service,  no  law 
but  love,  no  master  but  Jesus,  no  goal  but 
the  Commonwealth  of  God. 

"The  church  of  the  country  has  been 
limited  in  its  life  and  function,  yet  from  the 
country  must  continue  to  come  leadership, 
else  we  shall  breed  upon  the  soil  a  peasant 
class  of  landless  tenants." 

With  this  as  his  thesis.  Dr.  Brunner  dis- 
cusses the  changes  which  the  war  has 
brought  about  in  rural  thinking  and  in  rural 
social  organizations  and  reviews  many  prac- 
tical examples  of  successful  churches.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  ap- 
pendix dealing  with  suggested  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  rural  church  efficiency. 
Among  these  standards  are:  Resident  min- 
isters, better  equipment,  a  definite  program 
of  community  service  and  cooperation  with 
county  agents,  the  state  and  federal  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  the  Red  Cross  and 
similar  agencies. 

E.  FRED  EASTMAN. 

SEx-LoRE:  A  Primer  on  Courtship,  Marriage 
and  Parenthood 

By  Mrs.  S.  Herbert.     Macmillan  Co.     147 

pp.    Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.15. 

The  author  of  this  "primer  on  courtship, 
marriage  and  parenthood,"  states  in  the  pre- 
face that  "in  spite  of  the  many  books  pub- 
lished which  deal  with  sex,  there  is  none  that 
can  be  given  to  young  people  with  complete 
confidence."  To  the  author's  index  expurga- 
torious  of  sex  books,  the  reviewer  deliberately 
consigns  Sex-Lore  as  one  of  the  dozen  worst 
sex  primers  yet  written  for  young  people. 

This  sweeping  condemnation  is  based  upon: 

(1)  the  introduction   to  parenthood   through 
chapters  on   animal  courtship,   human  court- 
ship,  animal  mating,   and   human   marriage; 

(2)  a  large  amount  of  useless  and  even  mis- 
leading  historical   or  ethnological   matter   in 
every  chapter  of  the  book;    (3)    many  inac- 
curate biological   statements;    (4)    many  un- 
pedagogical  descriptions;    (5)   many  danger- 
ously   suggestive    statements,    especially    his- 
torical. 

From  the  reviewer's  point  of  view,  the 
worst  feature  of  the  book  is  the  abundance 
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of  historical  matter  which  is  worse  than 
useless  in  sex  education  of  young  people.  No 
possible  good  can  come  to  young  people  of 
today  from  a  recital  of  the  historical  or  tra- 
ditional facts  concerning  primitive  sex  cus- 
toms, for  example,  pubertal  initiation,  bar- 
barous methods  of  courtship,  tribal  marriage, 
patriarchal  marriage,  polygamy,  polyandry, 
primitive  marriage  ways  and  rites.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  many  primitive  sex  customs 
which  are  described  in  this  book.  The  proof 
of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that  much  un- 
printable story-telling  among  vulgar  men  is 
based  upon  primitive  sex  customs  which  this 
book  presents  for  young  people. 

It  is  certainly  dangerous  ground.  Let  us 
have  done  with  trying  to  help  young  peo- 
ple solve  the  present-day  problems  of  sex  by 
filling  their  minds  with  recitals  of  the  crude, 
outgrown,  and  often  vulgar  sex  customs  of 
the  long-ago.  The  sex  historian  may  have  a 
reason  for  existence  in  the  realm  of  ethnolog- 
ical research,  but  not  in  the  sex  education  of 
young  and  impressionable  people.  The  his- 
tory of  sexual  customs  and  scientific  descrip- 
tions of  sexual  perversions  should  be  kept 
out  of  sex  education. 

Aside  from  some  inaccuracies,  Sex-Lore 
might  be  read  with  interest  by  many  well  bal- 
anced people  over  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
but  the  reviewer  can  not  recommend  it  for 
the  sex  instruction  of  young  people. 

M.  A.  BIGELOW. 

TEN  YEARS  NEAR  THE  GERMAN  FRONTIER 

By    Maurice    Francis    Egan.      George    H. 

Doran  Company.  364  pp.     Price  $3.00;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.15. 

"The  most  awkward  question  constantly 
put  to  me  at  court  and  in  society  was  'But 
why  do  you  lynch  the  black  men?'"  (and 
again,  some  pages  later)  "  Many  Danish 
women  who  approved  of  the  social  freedom 
cf  American  women,  but  mistrusted  our 
government's  refusing  them  the  suffrage, 
took  the  question  up  with  me.  ...  A  coun- 
try which  had  hitherto  refused  the  suffrage  to 
American  women  was  capable  of  anything." 

Like  all  good  books,  Dr.  Egan's  has  one 
great  fault;  it  is  too  uniformly  entertaining. 
In  reading  this  collection  of  conversations  in 
the  listening  gallery  of  Europe  we  often  feel 
that  pages  in  the  diary  have  been  skipped 
and  become  impatient  for  the  fuller  account 
promised  in  Dr.  Egan's  memoirs.  "  Copen- 
hagen, as  I  have  said,  was  not  only  a  city 
of  rumors,  but  a  city  of  news.  The  pulse  of 
Europe  could  be  felt  there  because  Euro- 
peans of  distinction  were  passing  and  re- 
passing  continually,  and  the  Danes,  like  the 
Athenians  of  St.  Paul's  time,  love  to  hear 
new  things.  But  there  was  and  is  one  old 
query  which  all  Denmark  never  forgets  to 
ask:  Will  Danish  Slesvig  come  back  to  its 
motherland?  " 

It  is  a  very  human  book.  The  human 
nature  to  which  one  is  introduced  is  that  of 
the  old  type  of  diplomat  now  passing,  set 
against  the  background  of  an  amused  rad- 
ical Denmark.  Over  the  coffee  cups  after  a 
delectable  dinner  we  converse  intimately 
about  potash  with  a  German  Serene  High- 
ness. 

The  Slesvig  question  receives  sympathetic 
treatment,  and  the  visits  of  Dr.  Cook, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Booker  Washington 
stimulate  Dr.  Egan's  humor.  Of  the  for- 
eign minister  he  says  that  "Erik  de  Sca- 
venius,  the  youngest  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Europe,  was  as  clever  as  he  was 
patriotic  and  honorable,  and  as  resourceful 
as  audacious.  He  had  an  Irish  grand- 
father— that  explained  much."  Of  diplo- 
matic interest  are  the  pages  telling  how  Dr. 
Egan  steered  the  purchase  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies — the  most  distinctive  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission — where  others  had 
failed,  through  the  troublous  waters  of 
Danish  politics. 


Most  scholarly  are  the  chapters  devoted  to 
German  religious  propaganda  revealing 
how  German  imperialism  tried  to  corrupt 
the  Catholic  church.  One  page  finds  Dr. 
Egan  accompanied  by  his  fastidious  private 
secretary  halted  in  a  Copenhagen  public 
square,  and  engaged  in  religious  controversy 
by  a  "  threadbare  German  pastor  with  a 
bulbous  umbrella,"  who  had  accosted  him. 
Incidentally  we  learn  why  Archbishop  Ire- 
land did  not  become  a  cardinal. 

Of  the  reception  of  President  Wilson's 
ideals  in  Scandinavia  he  says,  "  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  heard  a  new  voice  with  a 
new  note,  but  the  people  did  not  find  it 
new."  Throughout  the  book  we  always  en- 
counter a  good  word  for  the  Irish,  for  the 
Danes,  and  for  the  Catholics.  Among  our 
German  acquaintances,  also,  there  are 
"  men  of  good  will."  About  our  late  enemy, 
however,  the  writer  has  no  illusions.  "  We 
cannot  change  the  aspirations  or  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans.  We  can  only  take  care 
that  they  keep  the  laws  made  by  nations  who 
have  well-directed  consciences." 

H.  G.  LEACH. 

ON  BECOMING  AN  AMERICAN 

By  Horace  J.  Bridges.    Marshall  Jones  Co. 

186  pp.  Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.87. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  EDITOR: — You  recently  sent 
me  for  review  Mr.  Horace  J.  Bridges'  new 
book  On  Becoming  An  American,  and  I  am 
writing  you  today  to  request  that  you  have 
it  reviewed  by  a  citizen  and  a  voter. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  a  suffragist  ever 
since — well,  never  mind  how  long  ago— and 
I  have  made  suffrage  speeches  in  clubrooms 
and  on  the  street  corners,  and  carried  peti- 
tions humbly  from  house  to  house,  yea,  even 
humiliated  my  family  by  permitting  my 
photograph  to  appear  in  the  daily  newspa- 
pers in  the  name  of  the  Great  Cause;  but 
never  have  I  so  keenly  realized  my  purpose 
in  doing  these  lowly  acts,  nor  has  the  spirit 
of  the  cause  been  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  soul,  as  when  I  read  Mr.  Bridges'  book. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bridges,  nor 
with  his  sentiments.  The  author's  style  is 
simple,  beautiful,  polished ;  one  feels  on  read- 
ing the  book  that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend,  a  cultured,  scholarly,  sympathetic  man. 
The  book  reflects  the  high  idealism  and  lofty 
purpose  of  a  sincere  soul.  True,  one  could 
not  place  such  a  book  in  the  hands  of  most 
of  our  immigrants  to  whom  we  must  ap- 
peal in  more  primitive  fashion.  The  author's 
interpretation  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  to 
the  land  of  his  adoption  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  subjective  without  being  autobiographical 
or  too  introspective. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  was  born  in  this  country ; 
Mr.  Bridges  was  not.  Nevertheless,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  present  regulations  regarding  citi- 


zenship in  a  number  of  states  in  the  Union, 
Mr.  Bridges  may  happily  enthuse  over  the 
privilege  of  naturalization,  over  what  he  has 
given  to  America,  and  what  America  has 
given  to  him,  until  I,  envying  his  exaltation, 
and  exhilaration,  feel  myself  an  alien,  vainly 
seeking  the  sesame  which  will  produce  the 
same  thrill  within  my  consciousness.  And, 
according  to  Mr.  Bridges,  that  sesame  is  en- 
franchisement and  citizenship. 

Such  is  my  reaction  to  this  book.  Where- 
fore, Mr.  Editor,  I  again  ask  you  to  have  a 
citizen  review  it. 

CECILIA  RAZOVSKI. 
THE  GREAT  CHANGE 

By  Charles  W.  Wood.  Boni  and  Live- 
right.  214  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.62. 

So  that  100,000,000  people  might  work 
together  in  harmony  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  the  machinery  of  America's  social 
organization  had  to  be  overhauled.  From 
the  practice  of  laisser  faire  to  teamwork  for 
a  common  end  was  a  jump  that  necessitated 
a  tremendous  change.  It  brought  out  in  the 
second  line  of  defense  war  equipment  as  im- 
portant as  firearms,  powder,  gas-masks — 
the  war  labor,  war  industries,  war  labor  poli- 
cies boards,  the  woman  in  industry  and  train- 
ing and  dilution  services,  an  industrial  hous- 
ing bureau,  an  emergency  fleet  corporation. 

Mr.  Wood  interviewed  the  executives  of 
the  great  war  emergency  organizations. 
What  they  told  him  becomes  in  this  book  an 
historical  account  of  the  battle  of  Washing- 
ton as  interesting  now  as  before  the  armis- 
tice, though  some  of  these  organizations  have 
since,  unfortunately,  gone  out  of  existence 
and  others  have  become  emasculated. 

An  interviewer's  questions  and  comments 
indicate  his  philospohy,  thus  giving  point  to 
such  a  book.  And  Mr.  Wood  cleverly  em- 
phasizes his  point  by  one  conversation  in 
which  Mr.  Thorstein  Veblen,  refusing  to  be 
interviewed,  interviews  him  instead.  "Is  it 
possible,"  Mr.  Wood  is  led  to  wonder, 
"that  our  whole  political  fabric  is  decaying? 
.  .  .  No  one  has  seemed  to  care  what 
Congress  did  or  did  not  do,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." The  group  which  stood  the  test 
of  the  emergency  was  not  the  one  of  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  which  debated 
on  the  advisable  action,  but  the  one  composed 
of  experts,  which  discovered  the  action  in- 
dustrially necessary. 

That  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
transition  is  the  author's  conclusion.  Our 
form  of  government  originated  during  the 
transition  from  feudalism  to  capitalism;  it 
now  begins  to  fall  short.  The  present 
period  he  calls  the  transition  from  capital- 
ism to  industrial  democracy.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  this  will  mark  our  political  life. 
FLORENCE  FLEISHER. 


Communications 


THE  BOSTON  HOUSING  LAW 
To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Boston  housing  law 
proposed  by  the  mayor's  commission  after 
a  certain  amount  of  revision  has  been  heard 
on  three  or  more  occasions  by  the  committee 
of  the  legislature.  The  law  as  drafted  is 
inferior  to  recently  accepted  standards  in 
many  respects  and  superior  in  no  respect. 
It  was  opposed,  nevertheless,  by  builders, 
architects,  real  estate  men  and  speculators. 
A  number  of  the  business  groups  approved 
of  certain  features  of  the  law,  but,  because 
they  did  not  approve  of  all  of  it,  they  opposed 
it  as  a  whole. 


Massachusetts  has  yet  to  learn  to  do  what 
has  been  done  so  successfully  in  Minneapolis 
and  elsewhere.  In  Minneapolis  the  real 
estate  men  say  in  regard  to  housing  laws: 
"  Do  not  overlook  the  work  of  other  civic 
organizations.  Act  with  them  and  give  them 
the  benefit  of  your  unbiased  knowledge  and 
practical  experience.  Do  not  oppose  any 
good  housing  law  without  careful  study. 
Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

The  local  architects  say  that  the  law  was 
written  by  people  without  practical  expe- 
rience and  that  if  experienced  men  had  been 
recognized  the  law  would  have  been  more 
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satisfactory.  On  the  committee  which  wrote 
the  law  was  a  builder  of  wide  experience, 
a  well-known  architect,  a  real  estate  man, 
two  lawyers,  and  an  intelligent  labor  leader, 
as  well  as  a  few  others. 

That  the  law  follows  in  its  general  form 
those  which  have  proved  most  satisfactory 
elsewhere ;  that  it  is,  as  previously  noted,  less 
strong  in  its  minimum  requirements  than 
these  laws;  that  it  contains  no  principle 
which  has  been  tested  and  found  unsatis- 
factory, effectually  answers  the  statement 
that  it  is  impracticable  because  of  the  lack 
of  people  of  experience  on  the  committee 
which  wrote  it.  At  the  hearing  business 
men  analyzed  the  bill  in  detail,  tore  it 
literally  to  pieces,  and  pointed  out  that  many 
features  were  unheard  of  and  impracticable, 
although  in  every  instance,  except  possibly 
one,  they  were  principles  which  have  been 
tried  out  and  found  practical  and  reasonable 
by  builders,  real  estate  men  and  architects. 

As  a  state  of  mind,  Boston  is  not  headed 
towards  housing  reform.  As  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  said,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
"The  chief  proposals  seem  anything  but 
wicked  to  those  who  know  that  Boston  has 
been  a  laggard  among  great  cities  in  housing 
reform."  The  whole  country  knows  that 
Boston  laws  have  been  behind  the  times,  and 
that,  weak  as  they  are,  they  have  not  been 
enforced.  Now  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  enforcement  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration the  purely  selfish  interests  see  nothing 
but  ruin  in  anything  which  is  proposed  to 
improve  the  situation.  The  argument  of  the 
authorities  has  always  been  that  Boston  was 
no  worse  than  other  places.  This  is  a  weak 
argument,  especially  in  a  place  like  Boston 
which  credit*  itself  with  so  much  of 
excellence. 

The  whole  proposal  is,  however,  purely 
negative  or  restrictive  in  its  nature.  It  does 
not  propose  any  one  of  the  steps  which  have 
come  into  such  prominent  use  in  England 
and  in  Europe,  and  which  have  been  urged, 
particularly  by  the  Committee  on  New  In- 
dustrial Towns  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  this  country.  If  the  law  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  really  to  promise  to 
change  the  conditions  substantially,  the  oppo- 
sition would  be  more  understandable. 

EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN. 
[Massachusetti  Civic  League] 

Boston. 

THE  COMMUNITY  BUDGET 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Add  up  all  the  charities. 
Add  up  Red  Cross,  war  work,  settlement 
work,  rescue  work.  Add  in  the  cost  of 
prisons,  jails,  reformatories,  courts,  proba- 
tion officers,  detectives.  Include  the  dis- 
pensaries, the  patent  medicines,  the  drugs 
and  liquor  that  help  people  forget,  and  the 
money  we  give  to  get  things  reformed. 

It  is  a  big  sum. 

And  the  funny  part  of  it  is,  the  more  is 
spent,  the  worse  things  seem  to  get  in  spite 
of  it  And  not  a  single  one  of  all  the 
activities  named  has  enough  money  to  cure 
half  or  quarter  of  the  terrible  misery  and 
degradation  that  comes  to  its  attention.  They 
are  all  always  crying  for  more — to  the  tax- 
payer and  to  the  public — and  the  business 
man  wonders  why. 

Expand  the  sum  above  named  to  include 
all  that  each  social  agency,  in  charge  of  a 
trained  expert,  knows  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  his  derelicts  and  defectives  of  all 
classes  back  to  as  nearly  as  possible  really 
happy  normal  life.  Compare  it  with  the 
total  amount  of  increase  in  real  income  re- 
quired to  bring  all  families  up  to  at  least 
a  minimum  plane  of  comfort — over  $1,200, 
according  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  It  is  a 
reasonable  guess  that  the  latter  sum  would 
be  not  greater  than  the  former;  and  the 
latter  would  be  an  easier  and  more  effective 


and  permanent  method  than  the  patch-work 
of  charities  and  correction.  Skimming  the 
cream  off,  holding  it  until  both  are  sour  and 
then  trying  to  stop  ferment  by  pouring  back 
part  of  the  cream  will  never  make  a  normal 
solution — of  milk  or  of  the  labor  problem. 

Actual  aggregate  of  A  gg  r  e  g  a  t  e  of  in- 
charities  and  correc-  comes  needed  by 
tions  those  now  below 

normal    standard 
plus  minus 

Aggregate  of  e  s  t  i-  Aggregate  of  actual 
mated  needs  for  re-  incomes  of  that  class, 
habilitation 

This  places  the  proposition  graphically. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  if  one  includes  the 
second  amount  the  equation  is  obvious  and 
therefore  pointless — for  one  can  simply  as- 
sume that  the  charity  budget  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  equal  the  quantity  opposite.  Does 
the  equation  beg  the  question? 

In  a  sense,  yes;  and,  in  that  sense,  it  is 
meant  to  beg  it.  If  the  holders  of  wealth 
think  to  get  off  more  easily  in  conscience  or 
pocket-book  by  supporting  charity  they  are 
mistaken ;  for  so  long  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  actual  expenditure  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  needed  expenditure  for  it,  just  so 
long  will  the  charity  budget  multiply  itself, 
and  the  sum  on  the  right  of  the  equation  will 
grow  greater  the  while. 

But,  in  another  sense,  it  does  not  beg  the 
question,  for  the  equation  compares  expenses 
for  damage  done  with  expenses  for  damage 
prevented.  It  compares  two  methods.  For 
a  while  both  might  have  to  be  simultaneous 
and  the  budget  double;  then  the  charity 
budget  would  decline  and  the  wage  budget 
would  continue.  What  is  claimed  is,  that  we 
ought  to  spend  at  least  as  much  in  rehabilita- 
tion of  past  social  failures  as  it  would  have 
cost  us  to  keep  them  normal ;  and  that,  in 
the  long  run,  keeping  them  normal  will  prove 
the  cheaper  method,  even  in  cash  terms. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  to  learn  the 
real  cost  of  living  in  cities.  And  we  are 
gradually  realizing  who  it  is  that  has  been 
paying  these  costs — human  and  financial — so 
long  as  we  produce  for  profit  rather  than 
for  use. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


THOMAS  D.  ELIOT. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  A  CAREER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  soldiers,  mustered 
out,  clamor  for  employment;  daily  their 
number  increases.  We  must  provide  the  em- 
ployment. They  have  seen  life  now  and 
tasted  of  the  tree  of  experience  of  good  and 
evil.  They  won't  go  back  to  isolation  or  to 
unprofitable  farming;  yet  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide employment  we  shall  make  trained 
tramps  of  them,  possibly  organized  mobs. 

The  number  of  jobs  is  limited  and  pretty 
well  filled  by  business  conditions.  If  we 
get  a  soldier  a  job,  it  usually  means  to  dis- 
place the  present  holder  of  it;  for,  except 
by  opening  up  the  land,  we  can  not  ma- 
terially increase  employment 

Either   we   must   show   them   how   to   use 

the   little   lands   near   the   cities    and   towns 

or  how   to   make   good   money,   not  by   the 

rise  in  prices  of  farm  lands,  but  by  farming. 

BOLTON  HALL. 

New  York. 

BOOKS  WANTED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  a  request  to 
make  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  radicals 
confined  here.  We  would  very  much  like  to 
get  some  good  books  to  read  and  feel  sure 
if  you  can  find  room  in  your  columns  for 
these  few  lines  the  public  would  gladly  grant 


our  request.  All  books  and  reading  matter 
to  be  addressed  to  M.  de  Wai,  Deporting 
Department,  Ellis  Island.  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation,  I  remain, 

Yours  for  Freedom, 

per  Committee, 

M.  DE  WAL. 
Deporting  Division 

Ellis  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

IN  A  RUSSIAN  DEPARTMENT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
"  letter  to  a  correspondent "  written  fifteen 
months  ago  at  a  time  when  the  mails  were 
very  uncertain.  I  wrote  it  primarily  to  clarify 
in  my  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  my  fel- 
low-workers the  tasks  we  had  in  hand;  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it 
would  reach  its  destination,  I  included  a  re- 
quest for  help.  Civil  war  and  intervention 
have  prevented  this  work  from  receiving  as- 
sistance and  the  districts  referred  to  have 
three  times  changed  hands  as  a  result  of  in- 
vasion or  counter-revolt. 

It  is  a  story  of  commonplaces  in  Russian 
rural  medical  work  which  if  read  at  all  in- 
telligently will  show  also  the  difficulties  that 
the  government  has  to  overcome  in  its  vast 
work  of  reconstruction. 

They  talk  loudest  and  sneer  most  at  the 
incompetence  of  the  present  Moscovite  rulers 
who  have  least  contact  with  the  immense  dif- 
ficulties these  men  have  to  face.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  join  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Russia  are  the  slowest  to  arrive  at 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment needed  or  the  type  of  men  required  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  To  us  the  village  mir 
is  as  important  as  the  Moscow  councils.  In 
coming  to  a  hasty  conclusion  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment we  may  run  a  danger  of  forgetting 
what  we  are  actually  doing  with  the  villages. 
We  talk  so  easily  about  supporting  Koltchak, 
Denikine  or  Lenine,  but  do  we  talk  about 
supporting  the  villagers? 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  that  we  needed,  more 
than  materials,  a  staff  who  would  bring  to 
the  work  a  broad  vision  of  their  duties.  Now 
I  say  that  Russia  needs  people  who  will  bring 
a  broad  sympathy  to  the  understanding  of 
the  problem  and  materials  as  well. 

Each  month  sees  the  destitution  increase. 
Each  month  the  despair  of  villagers  grows 
deeper,  not  with  Lenine  nor  with  Koltchak 
nor  Denikine,  but  with  the  tragic  task  of 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  ask  not 
for  the  "  recognition  "  of  this  dictator  or  that 
but  for  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  these 
village  people.  We  are  privileged  in  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  help  these  people. 
It  remains  only  to  remove  the  sophistries  of 
diplomacy  from  our  minds  and  to  do  it. 

JOHN  RICKMAN,  M.D. 
[Friends'  War  Victims  Relief  Committee] 

Dorking,  England. 

[ENCLOSURE] 

Mogatovo  Hospital,  Buzuluk  Dept, 

Samara  Government,  Russia, 

January  20,  1918. 

Dear  Friend:  It  may  not  perhaps  be  easy 
for  you  who  live  in  a  country  of  great  re- 
sources to  realize  the  actual  working  of  the 
public  medical  service  on  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  this  remote  district  of  Russia. 
With  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  such 
things  as  you  are  already  fully  aware  of,  such 
as  the  difficulty  of  communications,  our  em- 
barrassment with  the  language  and  the  lack 
of  an  educated  mind  among  the  peasantry, 
let  me  plunge  into  a  story  of  how  we  have 
endeavored  to  deal  with  a  particular  case 
of  typhoid  fever — not  alone  for  the  merits  of 
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the  tale,  which  itself  is  full  of  pathos,  but 
because  it  is  a  clear  example  of  the  working 
of  our  medical  organization. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  last  November  a 
woman  came  to  the  Out  Patients  complaining 
of  somewhat  indefinite  symptoms  which  led 
to  a  suspicion  of  typhoid  fever;  she  said  that 
she  could  not  go  into  the  hospital  because  she 
was  not  bad  enough  to  lie  up  and  that  she 
had  children  at  home  with  no  one  else  to 
look  after  them. 

A  week  later  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  headman  of  her  village  asking  if  the 
doctor  would  deal  with  a  case  of  disease 
affecting  a  whole  family.  No  names  were 
given  in  the  letter  and  the  messenger  could 
add  nothing  to  what  had  been  written.  A 
verbal  message  was  sent  back  that  we  would 
admit  the  whole  family  if  they  were  seriously 
ill.  On  the  following  two  days  two  boys  and 
a  girl  from  that  family  were  brought  to  the 
hospital  by  their  father  who  said  that  his 
wife  who  had  been  to  the  Out  Patients  a 
week  or  so  before,  was  too  ill  to  travel,  and 
that  he  had  another  daughter  at  home  in  a 
similar  condition. 

The  next  day  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  priest  of  that  village,  which  stated  that 
he  would  be  obliged  if  the  doctor  would  visit 
a  family  with  "  typhoid "  as  he  supposed, 
which  was  much  in  need  of  assistance. 
Again  no  names  were  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ter— the  priest's  messenger  like  that  of  the 
headman's  knew  nothing  of  the  affair.  On 
the  following  day,  November  27,  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  priest's.  At  tea,  before  the  cases 
were  seen,  we  met  the  village  schoolmistress 
who  incidentally  threw  light  on  the  real  rea- 
son of  the  priest's  desire  for  a  doctor  to 
come  to  the  village. 

IT  appeared  that  a  small  band  of  colonists 
from  the  government  of  Volnynia  where 
land  was  difficult  to  obtain  had  bought  up 
about  a  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  near 
the  village  and  settled  on  it,  bringing  with 
them  their  agricultural  methods  and  customs 
which  differed  from  that  of  their  new  neigh- 
bors. What  racial  antipathy  there  may  have 
been  between  the  colonists,  who  were  Little 
Russians,  arnd  the  Great  Russians  among 
whom  they  lived  was  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  soon  after  their  arrival  smallpox  broke 
out  among  the  former  and  spread  to  the  latter. 
The  effects  of  this  calamity  were  being  for- 
gotten when  typhoid  was  discovered  among 
the  colonists.  This  irritated  the  inhabitants 
afresh,  who  approached  the  schoolmistress  to 
ask  her  to  prevent  the  children  of  the 
colonists  from  going  to  school.  She  was  also 
met  by  the  colonists,  who  by  turns  denied 
that  they  had  typhoid  among  them  or  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  a  dangerous  or  in- 
fectious disease;  to  get  herself  out  of 
dilemma  she  asked  the  priest  to  write  for  the 
doctor. 

The  first  people  we  visited  were  the  family 
whose  children  lay  in  the  hospital.  We  found 
an  old  man  alone  in  a  cold  one-roomed  hut 
with  no  samovar  boiling,  though  it  was  time 
for  a  meal,  no  lamp  lit,  only  a  taper  burning 
before  the  ikon.  He  was  startled  that  any 
one  should  call  on  him,  especially  late  in  the 
evening,  and  asked  who  we  were.  The 
priest  replied,  "  The  priest  and  the  doctor." 
The  man  said,  "  What  do  you  want  with  me? 
You,  little  father,  buried  my  wife  yesterday 
and  my  daughter  the  day  before,  and  you, 
doctor,  have  the  rest  of  my  family  at  death's 
door  in  your  hospital;  what  do  you  want 
with  me?  "  He  said  that  no  one  had  visited 
him  for  days,  nor  allowed  him  to  go  to  their 
homes.  Since  his  wife's  death  he  had  had  no 
strength  to  work  and  no  heart  to  do  the 
housework  which  she  used  to  do.  We  found 
that  he  had  even  left  his  horse  in  harness  in 
the  stable-yard  all  day.  It  was  clear  that  he 
did  not  want  a  doctor  but  friends;  there 
was  no  institution  available  for  such  cases, 
no  society  for  dealing  with  him.  It  was  not 


part  of  the  priest's  business  and  as  he  had 
only  just  come  into  the  living  it  was  clear 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  risk  to  at- 
tempt to  persuade  the  relations  to  look  after 
a  man  who  had  been  "visited"  by  the  pesti- 
lence. The  old  man  was  therefore  given  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  to  be  with  his  chil- 
dren. 

Next  we  called  on  the  headman  of  the 
colonists  to  ask  if  there  were  any  more  cases 
of  serious  illness.  We  were  fortunate  in  find- 
ing him  at  a  mir,  or  village  assembly,  at  which 
all  families  which  own  land  are  represented. 
As  a  result  of  inquiry  we  found  no  serious 
cases  of  acute  illness,  though  of  course  sev- 
eral chronic  cases  were  discovered  and  dealt 
with  after  a  visit  to  their  homes.  Returning 
to  the  priest's  house,  we  were  able  to  report 
that,  though  typhoid  was  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  cases 
were  to  be  found  among  the  immigrants;  it 
was  therefore  unreasonable  to  insist  that 
they  should  not  use  the  school.  After  asking 
that  we  might  be  informed  of  any  further 
serious  disease  we  started  for  the  journey  of 
ten  miles  home,  taking  two  and  a  half  hours 
to  do  it  with  two  good  horses.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  we  and 
the  patients  had  to  travel. 

A  week  later  the  headman  of  the  village 
came  to  the  Out  Patients  for  a  moment  to 
ask  if  the  doctor  could  go  to  a  serious  case 
of  disease.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  case, 
nor  the  name  of  the  people,  but  he  did  know 
that  it  was  serious.  If  the  doctor  would  con- 
sent to  go  he  would  send  horses.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  doctor  should  go  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  next  two  days  a 
church  festival  put  such  matters  quite  out  of 
mind,  for  no  horses  arrived. 

On  the  day  following,  December  7,  the 
doctor  was  asked  to  go  to  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage. Time  permitted  a  longer  absence  than 
is  usually  the  case;  arrangements  were  there- 
fore made  for  the  journey  to  include  the  vil- 
lage of  the  immigrants. 

A  special  record  is  kept  of  cases  coming 
to  the  Out  Patients  tabulated  under  the  vil- 
lages from  which  the  patients  come.  It  is 
therefore  an  easy  matter  to  see  when  a  call  is 
received  who  are  the  sick  people  in  that 
locality  to  whom  a  visit  would  be  worth 
while.  In  this  case  during  the  afternoon's 
round  an  old  (cancer)  operation  case  was 
looked  up,  also  two  other  people  who  had 
been  in  the  hospital.  In  one  family  typhoid 
was  found,  the  case  being  admitted  later  into 
the  hospital,  and  in  three,  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. After  this  round  had  been  made  the 
journey  was  continued  to  the  village  of  the 
typhoid  family.  The  headman  was  called  on 
but  he  was  out;  no  one  of  his  family  knew 
anything  of  his  visit  to  the  Out  Patients,  nor 
who  were  the  people  in  his  mind  whom  he 
had  asked  the  doctor  to  visit.  No  one  had 
heard  of  any  more  typhoid  fever,  but  several 
knew  of  sick  people  who  had  been  ill  a  long 
time.  Three  families  were  visited.  In  one 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  found  affecting 
the  mother  and  three  of  the  children,  in  an- 
other malaria,  in  the  other  several  cases  of  a 
disease  resembling  typhoid.  These  last 
patients  were  offered  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital where  they  arrived  after  two  days' 
delay.  Shortly  after  admission  they  were 
diagnosed  as  typhoid  and  inquiries  made  as 
to  the  health  of  their  friends  and  relations. 
It  appeared  that  they  were  cousins  of  the 
first  typhoid  family  who  lived  near  by  and 
used  the  same  well.  Further  inquiries  yielded 
no  result. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  give 
statistics,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all 
those  typhoid  cases  who  were  admitted  made 
satisfactory  recoveries.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  family  the  children  returned  to  a  home 
about  as  ill-suited  to  typhoid  convalescence 
as  could  be  imagined,  but  a  long  stay  in  the 
hospital  is  resented  alike  by  patient  and  rela- 


tives. In  this  instance  the  only  food  which 
the  children  had  in  the  house  was  black 
bread,  cabbage  and  potatoes,  some  flour  and  a 
little  meat.  We  promised  the  father  that  if 
he  applied  to  the  mir  for  relief  we  would 
support  his  application;  a  certificate  was 
therefore  given  to  the  effect  that  the  patients 
were  in  need  of  sugar  and  milk.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  recommendation  they  received 
assistance  from  the  village,  which  gave  it 
the  more  readily  because  the  family  was 
compelled  to  sell  their  cow  in  order  to  bury 
the  mother  and  daughter. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  an  organization  so 
slight  as  that  which  exists  for  the  public 
health  service  in  this  area  in  Russia,  but 
harder  to  raise  that  organization  in  efficiency 
even  along  the  simple  lines  laid  down  by 
present  custom,  especially  at  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty and  laxity  such  as  now  for  the  moment 
exists. 

THE  doctor  in  an  area  of  800  square  miles 
is  less  hindered  by  the  difficulties  of 
communication  than  by  the  lack  of  intelligent 
assistance  from  the  small  officials  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  villages  to  manage  their 
business.  The  reason  for  this  embarrass- 
ment can  be  found  in  the  lack  of  imagination 
and  complete  lack  of  education  of  most  of 
these  headmen  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs that  lie  outside  of  the  customary  village 
routine. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  a  rec- 
ord of  cases  that  would  profit  by  after-care. 
We  are  about  to  inaugurate  a  special  de- 
partment for  dealing  with  these  cases  which 
will  work  along  the  following  lines: 

Investigating  the  home  conditions  of  the 
selected  patients  and  giving  advice  and 
treatment 

Assisting  the  patients  to  obtain  from  their 
village  communes  the  concessions  allowed  to 
the  sick. 

Beginning  on  the  education  of  the  small 
official  in  the  conduct  of  his  medical  organi- 
zation. 

Such  are  the  problems  we  are  faced  with, 
and  our  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

Perhaps  undue  prominence  in  this  letter 
has  been  given  to  our  field  work  and  too 
small  mention  made  of  the  labors  of  the  Out 
Patient  department  which  absorbs  so  much 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  doctor. 

The  position  of  the  Out  Patient  department 
in  this  work  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  it  would  occupy  in  England.  There 
the  department  supplements  the  work  of 
great  numbers  of  private  practices;  here  it 
is  the  only  place  where  even  a  small  dab  of, 
say,  boric  ointment  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
probably  true  that  all  medicine  taken  in  an 
area  of  800  square  miles  passes  through  our 
dispenser's  hands,  and  none  without  a  pre- 
scription written  by  the  doctor.  But  the  de- 
partment is  more  than  a  chemist's  shop  and 
such  a  clinic  as  it  would  be  in  England ;  it 
is  the  receiving  station  for  calls  to  go  to  visit 
sick  people,  and  a  step  to  the  hospital  itself. 
It  embodies  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
idea  (and  almost  the  whole  idea)  of  a  public 
health  service,  and  unfortunately  their  only 
conception  of  treatment  of  any  kind  usually 
appears  to  be  that  which  can  be  obtained  at 
its  dispensing  counter. 

We  desire,  therefore,  having  first  grasped 
their  point  of  view,  to  lead  them  on  to 
greater  expectations  and  to  lead  ourselves, 
them  and  their  officials  to  fulfill  them. 

To  do  this  we  need,  more  than  materials, 
assistance  in  the  way  of  more  staff,  people 
who  will  see  the  problem  as  a  whole  and 
who  will  apply  themselves  to  the  part  of  it 
best  suited  to  their  talents,  and  we  at  this  end 
can  promise  that  they  will  come  to  a  field 
prepared  for  them. 

The  work  is  going  forward.  Every  month 
it  develops  on  wider  lines.  They  will  as- 
sist in  its  expansion. 

JOHN  RICKMAN,  M.  D. 


Conferences 


The  Anti-Lynching  Conference 


p  HE  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
•••  vancement  of  Colored  People,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  Moorfield  Storey, 
of  Boston,  and  its  secretary,  John  R.  Shillady, 
on  May  5  and  6,  initiated  and  successfully 
carried  through  in  New  York  a  conference 
on  lynching. 

The  conference  was  called  by  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  signed  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Storey.  This  call  in  no 
uncertain  terms  described  the  crime  of  lynch- 
ing, declaring  that  it  brutalized  communities, 
breeding  a  spirit  of  cruelty  in  those  young 
people  who  saw  it  go  unpunished,  and  de- 
manded that  public  opinion  should  be  aroused 
and  enlisted  against  a  barbarism  that  seri- 
ously threatened  the  future  of  the  nation. 
That  the  call  was  signed  by  eminent  lawyers, 
statesmen,  educators  of  the  North  was  not 
remarkable,  but  that  among  the  signers  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  were 
Emmet  O'Neal,  former  governor  of  Ala- 
bama, Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  governor  of 
Georgia,  Emerson  C.  Harrington,  governor 
of  Maryland,  and  prominent  representatives 
of  the  church  and  bench  from  these  states, 
and  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  showed  that  the  South  was 
ready  to  meet  and  discuss  with  its  northern 
critics  this  sin  of  mob  violence.  Moreover, 
sporadic  outbursts  of  mob  spirit  in  the  North, 
the  race  riots  of  Springfield,  and  East  St. 
Louis,  111.;  the  burning  of  a  Negro  at  the 
stake  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  the  more  recent 
brutalities  practiced  on  persons  suspected  of 
pro-Germanism,  has  made  the  North  far 
from  being  able  to  cast  the  first  stone.  It  was 
in  the  spirit,  then,  of  mutual  responsibility 
and  of  a  mutual  desire  to  eradicate  a  fright- 
ful national  evil  that  the  conference  sat  down 
to  its  task. 

It  opened  with  a  mass-meeting  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  addressed  by  Ex-Governor  Emmet 
O'Neal,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Brig.-Gen. 
John  H.  Sherburne,  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and 
James  Weldon  Johnson.  Morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  were  held  at  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  An 
evening  mass-meeting  at  Ethical  Culture 
Hall,  at  which  Jack  C.  Wilson,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Welfare  League,  presided,  and  which 
was  addressed  by  Moorfield  Storey,  Stephen 
S.  Wise  and  William  T.  Pickens  concluded 
the  conference.  Of  brilliant  speakers  there 
were  many,  and  the  evening's  oratory  was 
remarkable,  Mr.  Hughes  esnecially  winning 
from  his  audience  immense  applause.  Briga- 
dier-General Sherburne  told  simply  the  story 
of  the  167th  Field  Artillery,  Ninety-second 
Division,  colored  troops,  and  of  their  meas- 
uring up  in  ability  and  morale  with  any 
white  artillery.  Some  of  the  facts  of  lynch- 
ing were  presented  by  James  Weldon  John- 
son, who  showed  from  records  of  crime  in 
New  York  that  the  Negro  was  less  given  to 
rape  than  the  white  man.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  speeches  were  general  in  their  char- 
acter, the  second  evening  enlivened  by  the 
clear  thinking  and  delightful  humor,  touched 
with  kindly  satire,  of  Dean  Pickens. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  twenty-five  states.  The  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  were  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  methods  of  procedure  to  halt  the 
crime  of  lynching.  The  motions  passed  were 
in  the  nature  of  recommendations  to  the  Anti- 
Lynching  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
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ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple.   They  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Recommendations  to  committees  through- 
out  the    South    for    agitation    and    publicity, 
such  committees  to  be  made  up  of  white  and 
colored   members ;    and   of   a   program   that 
should  include  finance  and  publicity. 

2.  The  securing  of  a  federal  law  against 
lynching. 

The  most  interesting  figures  at  the  confer- 
ence were  the  half-dozen  white  men  and 
women  from  the  South  who  had  generously 
answered  the  call  to  cooperate  with  a  radical 
northern  association.  Foremost  among  them 
was  Ex-Governor  O'Neal  of  Alabama,  who 
in  his  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall  made  two 
definite  proposals  for  securing  punishment  for 
lynchers:  that  the  state  bestow  upon  the  gov- 
ernor the  right  to  suspend  a  sheriff  from  of- 
fice whenever  a  prisoner  is  taken  from  jail 
through  his  connivance,  cowardice  or  neglect 
of  duty;  and  that  the  state  by  its  constitution 
or  laws  permit  the  indictment  and  trial  of 
those  charged  with  lynching  to  be  removed 
by  the  request  of  the  governor  to  any  county 
or  district  of  the  state  free  from  local  inter- 
est. From  Mississippi  came  Jack  C.  Wilson 
and  J.  R.  Bingham,  both  officers  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Welfare  League,  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Arnold, 


who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Piney  Woods 
(colored)  school.  Tennessee  was  represented 
by  B.  R.  Payne  of  the  Tennessee  Law  and 
Order  League.  Bishop  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield, 
of  New  Orleans,  represented  Louisiana. 
Stirring  letters  and  telegrams  also  came  from 
the  South,  among  them  greetings  from  three 
of  the  Texas  newspapers  that  have  systemat- 
ically attacked  lynching — the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press, the  San  Antonio  Express  Evening  News 
and  the  Semi-weekly  Express. 

Listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  Southern 
representatives,  one  was  impressed  with  the 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
Negro  among  the  thoughtful  people  of  that 
section.  And  this  sense  of  responsibility  is 
taking  form  in  organized  action.  The  Ten- 
nessee Law  and  Order  League,  represented 
by  B.  R.  Payne,  and  the  Mississippi  Welfare 
League  are  fighting  lynching  in  a  construc- 
tive fashion.  A  proper  distribution  of  school 
funds,  bettering  housing  in  the  cities,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  are  the 
concern  of  these  organizations. 

The  conference  responded  generously  to- 
the  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign against  lynching.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Walker, 
of  New  York,  presented  the  association  with 
$5,000;  Scott  Bond  of  Madison,  Ark.,  gave 
$1,000.  About  $3,400  additional  was  given  in 
pledges  and  cash,  the  bulk  of  it  from  Negroes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  like  generosity  will  be 
manifested  by  the  men  of  the  race  that  is 
responsible  for  this  national  crime.  To  any 
one  who  doubts  the  horror  and  extent  of 
lynching  we  commend  the  book,  Thirty 
Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United  States,  just 
printed  by  the  association.  Its  thousands  of 
names  of  men  put  to  death  by  the  mob,  its 
tables  of  cold  facts,  are  a  terrible  indictment 
against  democratic  America. 

MARY  WHITE  OVINGTON. 


Rural  Social  Work 


AT  the  first  National  Country  Life  Con- 
ference, held  at  Baltimore  January  6 
and  7,  the  Committee  on  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion, of  which  Warren  H.  Wilson  was 
chairman,  reported  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  conference: 

This  committee  recommends  that  the 
National  Country  Life  Association  appoint  a 
committee 

(a)  to  draft   a   tentative   program   of  the 
most  immediate   needs   in  the   line  of 
rural  reconstruction  in  America,   and, 

(b)  to  call  within  the  next  thirty  days  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.'s,     the     War     Camp     Community 
Service     and     such     other     volunteer 
agencies    as    may    be    planning    rural 
social  work  on  a  national  scale,  for  the 
purpose    of    coordinating    the    recon- 
struction   programs    of   these    various 
agencies  in  order  that  duplication  and 
waste  effort  may  be  prevented. 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Country  Life  Association  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient to  presume  to  attempt  any  definite 
coordination  of  the  work  of  these  agencies, 
but  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  conference  between  them  for  discussing 
the  most  immediate  needs  of  country  life  as 
suggested  by  the  resolution  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  by  which  they  could  be 
met,  which  might  be  approved  by  the  or- 
ganizations concerned.  After  personal  inter- 
views with  executives  of  several  of  these 
organizations,  a  conference  was  called  at 
Washington  on  March  14.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  conference  were  in  charge  of 
a  committee  of  the  National  Country  Life 
Association,  of  which  Dr.  C.  W.  Thompson, 
chief  of  the  Rural  Organization  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  chairman,  and  which  included  in  its 


membership  Edna  N.  White,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  president  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association ;  E.  C.  Branson, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Dean 
A.  R.  Mann,  of  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell;  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Grange;  W.  T.  Creasy,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations;  Prof.  Alva 
Agee,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Agriculture;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson,  College 
Park,  Md.;  E.  Fred  Eastman,  business  man- 
ager of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  The  gen- 
eral point  of  view  of  this  committee  in  call- 
ing the  conference  may  be  best  appreciated 
from  the  following  statement  which  was  pre- 
sented as  a  preamble  to  the  statement  of 
principles  presented  for  consideration: 

1.  Social  work  has  developed  in  cities  pri- 
marily to  meet  needs  made  evident  by  urban 
congestion  among  the  poorer  and  immigrant 
classes.     It   has   been   supported  by   a   rela- 
tively   small     number     of    men     of     means 
and   administered   by   professionally   trained 
workers. 

2.  Social   work   in   rural   communities  has 
had  a  dual  origin: 

(a)  The  effort  of  farm  people  themselves 
to  better  the  social  conditions   of  the 
countryside.    This  movement  has  been 
promoted  by  institutions  indigenous  to 
rural  communities,  such  as  the  grange, 
the  country  church,  the  country  school, 
and  the  farm  bureau. 

(b)  The  spread  of  urban   social   agencies 
to  rural  communities. 

3.  The  fundamental  value  of  country  life 
is  in  the  advantage  of  a  superior  family  and 
home   life.     The   home   must   be   recognized 
as  the   outstanding  social   institution   of  the 
country.     Any  tendency  toward  multiplicity 
of  organization  in  rural  communities  which 
will  tend  to  disintegrate  the  home  as  a  social 
factor  should  be  opposed. 
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4.  Rural  communities  are  usually  coter- 
minous with  a  local  trade  area,  with  a 
village  or  town  center,  but  there  are  fre- 
quent exceptions  to  this  rule  and  the  exist- 
ing community  must  be  the  recognized  unit 
of  social^organization  rather  than  any  ideal 
or  artificial  community  standard. 

i.  There  usually  exists  an  apparent  dif- 
ference of  interests  between  the  country,  or 
farm  people,  and  the  town,  or  village  peo- 
ple, of  the  community  center.  One  effort  of 
social  organization  should  be  to  unify  the 
community,  and  this  may  usually  be  best 
accomplished  by  developing  leadership  also 
in  the  country  neighborhoods. 

6.  The  rural  community  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  group  of  farms  with  a  trading 
center,  rather  than  as  a  center  surrounded 
by  farms.  Although  social  and  political 
leadership  frequently  resides  in  the  town 
centers,  farm  people  usually  respond  much 
more  readily  to  their  own  leaders,  and  rural 
social  work  will  not  be  on  a  permanent  basis 
and  _  really  of  the  community  until  it  has 
genuine  support  of  country  people.  For  this 
reason  the  propagation  of  social  work  pri- 
marily through  urban  or  town  leadership 
frequently  impresses  farm  people  as  "  uplift  " 
work  and  fails  to  secure  their  support. 

1.  Heretofore  rural  communities  have  em- 
ployed few  paid  executives  for  social  work. 
The  clergyman  is  found  in  almost  every 
rural  community  but  frequently  his  time  is 
divided  between  two  or  more  parishes.  The 
county  agricultural  agents  and  home  demon- 
stration agents  are  the  most  numerous  social 
workers  employed  by  counties  but  they  are 
subsidized  by  county,  state,  and  national 
funds.  Outside  of  social  workers  employed 
by  county  governments,  public  health  or 
visiting  nurses  are  possibly  the  next  most 
numerous  class  of  social  workers  employed 
by  local  voluntary  associations.  The  Y.  M. 
2.  A.  now  has  rural  secretaries  in  more  than 
one  hundred  counties  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  nearly  fifty  counties.  Generally  speaking, 
rural  communities  the  country  over  have  no 
social  workers  employed  by  private  organi- 
zations. 

i.  Rural  communities  do  not  have  the 
wealth  of  urban  communities  and  the  net 
cash  income  of  farmers  is  relatively  small. 
t  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate 
budget  for  social  work  in  rural  communities 
has  certain  definite  limitations,  particularly 
if  it  is  to  depend  for  its  support  upon  local 
resources. 

9.  The   number   of   social   workers   which 
can   be  employed    in   rural   communities,   or 

>y  the  several  communities  in  a  county  either 
y  private  organizations  or  by  the  county 
government,  is  therefore  limited  by  these 
considerations,  and  division  of  labor  cannot 
be  developed  to  the  extent  common  in  cities. 

10.  Inasmuch  as  war  conditions  have  dem- 
onstrated  the  need  of  social  work  in   rural 
communities,   and   the  value   of  technically- 
trained,  employed  leaders,  and  inasmuch  as 
national   organizations   representing  various 

icial  needs  of  rural  communities  are  now 
ready  to  give  assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
their  several  lines  of  work,  it  seems  desirable 
that  these  agencies  should  have  a  common 
understanding  and  method  of  procedure  in 
the  development  of  rural  social  work  to 
meet  the  conditions  above  set  forth. 

Nine-  national  organizations  were  repre- 
sented at  this  conference  and  representatives 
n  most  of  the  bureaus  of  the  federal  depart- 
ments engaged  in  social  work  in  rural  com- 
munities were  in  attendance.  The  conference 
made  a  good  beginning  with  a  statement  of 
e  more  important  social  needs  of  rural 
communities,  of  principles  applicable  to  rural 
social  work  and  of  methods  of  organization 
of  rural  social  work.  These  were  formu- 
lated through  a  series  of  committees,  but  it 


was  found  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  in  a  single  day.  A  general  unan- 
imity in  point  of  view  was  apparent  and  the 
value  of  getting  together  in  such  a  statement 
was  evidently  appreciated  as  the  conference 
adjourned  for  a  two-day  session  to  meet  at 
the  same  place  April  10-11. 

At  this   second   conference,   the   following 
organizations  were  represented   by  the  per- 
sons named:     American  Red  Cross  by  Jesse 
Memer,  J.  Byron  Deacon,  James  L.  Fieser, 
Margaret  F.  Byington,  Elizabeth  G.  Fox,  E. 
Fred  Eastman;   American   Library  Associa- 
tion   by    George    B.    Utley;    Boy    Scouts    of 
America   by  John  R.  Boardman,   Lome  W. 
Barclay,  Edward  D.  Shaw;  Federal  Council 
of   Churches   by  E.   deS.   Brunner,    Paul   L. 
Vogt,   Elbert  M.   Conover;   Jewish   Welfare 
Board  by  Gilbert  Harris,  A.  B.  Silverman ; 
National  Catholic  War  Council  by  the  Rev. 
John  O'Grady,  John  P.  Bramer;  War  Camp 
Community  Service  by  Frank  A.  Fetter,  F.  A 
Starratt,   Mr.  Dickey;   Young  Men's   Chris- 
tian Association  by  Henry  Israel,  J.  A.  Van 
Dis;  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
by  Mabel  Head,  Elizabeth  B.  Herring,  Miss 
illicit;     Council    of    National    Defense    by 
Arthur    Macmahon.      The    committees    ap- 
pointed at  the  previous  conference  presented 
revised   reports  which  received  free  discus- 
sion by  the  conference,  many  items  being  re- 
ferred to  the  committees  for  further  revision, 
and  the  final  statements  were  then  adopted 
unanimously  with  almost  no  exception.     The 
proceedings  and  the  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ference are  now  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  C.  W.  Thompson,  who  presided   at 
its  sessions,  and  will  probably  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

One  important  means  of  better  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  relationships  of  these 
organizations  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  preparation  of  the  joint  statement  for 
which  provision  is  made  by  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference: 

"_That  a  statement  be  made  by  those 
national  organizations  engaged  in  rural 
social  work  which  are  represented  in  this 
conference,  of  their  programs  of  work  and 


policies  and  systems  of  organization,  and 
that  this  will  be  published  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  so 
that  there  may  be  a  common  understanding 
of  the  service  each  is  prepared  to  render  and 
of  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  rural 
communities." 

This  statement  is  now  being  assembled  for 
publication. 

The    keynote    of   the   conference   was    the 
general  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  in  rural 
social  work,  although  the  county  or  district 
may  be  the  executive  or  administrative  unit, 
the  functional  unit  for  effective  social  work 
must   be   the  community.     The   necessity   of 
some  sort  of  community  organization  which 
can   create   and   focus  public  opinion  so   as 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
to   adopt  some   social   program  for   it,   was 
considered  fundamental  to  the  permanent  suc- 
cess  of   social   work   in   rural    communities. 
The  conference  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
organizations  represented  in  it  that  there  be 
a  joint  effort  on  their  part  to  stimulate  the 
discussion  of  their  social  needs  by  rural  com- 
munities._     This    will    be    promoted    by    the 
preparation  of  a  manual  of  suggestions  for 
study   and   discussion   concerning  the   social 
needs  of  rural  communities  with  suggestions 
as  to  procedure  in  organizing  community  and 
county   conferences.      A    committee    for    the 
preparation   of  this  manual   was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Margaret  F.  Byington,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  chairman;  Prof.  E.  L.  Mor- 
gan, Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  E. 
deS.  Brunner,  Federal  Council  of  Churches; 
Dr.  John  O'Grady,  National   Catholic  War 
Council ;  John  C.  Ketcham,  lecturer,  National 
Grange,  Hastings,  Mich.;  W.  T.  Cross,  sec- 
retary, National  Conference  of  Social  Work ; 
and  C.   W.  Thompson.     It  is  believed  that 
the  preparation  and  general  use  of  the  pub- 
lications   above    indicated    by    the    various 
national    organizations    concerned    will    do 
much  toward  educating  the  public  and  local 
leaders    as    to    the   cooperation    which   must 
exist  between  them  for  successful  social  work 
in  local  rural  communities. 

DWIGHT  SANDERSON. 


A  Champion  of  Child  Welfare 


*TpHE  second  Pan-American  Child  Welfare 
A   Congress,   it  is   announced,   will  meet  at 
Montevideo  May  18-25.     The  congress  owes 
its_origin  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Julieta  Lan- 
teri   Renshaw,   who  organized   and   presided 
over   the   first   congress   in   Buenos   Aires   in 
1916.     Dr.  Lanteri  Rensharw   holds  the   dis- 
tinction   of    being    the    first    woman    in    the 
Argentine    to    venture    into    politics,    having 
just  been  defeated  for  election  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  national  parliament.     Her  his- 
tory,  taking  into  account  her  novel   role  in 
Argentine  progressive  politics,  is  interesting. 
Born  in  Italy,  she  went  to  the  Argentine  at 
the  age  of  6,  and  has  since  been  absent  only 
three  years  which  she  spent  in  study  in  Eu- 
rope.     Graduating   from   the    Medical    Col- 
lege in  1914,  she  became  a  practising  physi- 
cian in  Buenos  Aires.    Her  public  life  began 
when   she  started   the  work  of  the   Interna- 
tional Woman's  Congress.     In  1911  she  cre- 
ated the  League  for  Woman's  and  Children's 
Rights,   and   in    1913   formed   the   Argentine 
National     Child     Welfare     Congress    which 
proved  to  be  a  conspicuous  success  and  was 
the    forerunner   of   the    Pan-American    Con- 
gress.    Further,  Dr.  Renshaw  is  the  first  wo- 
man to  secure   from  the  Argentine  republic 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  she  obtained 
by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  a  hard 
legal  fight. 

The  platform  on  which  she  recently  stood 
for  election  included  the  following  planks: 
On  legislation:    universal  suffrage  for  the 


two  sexes;  civil  equality  for  the  two  sexes; 
civil  equality  for  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children ;  recognition  of  mothers  as  state  func- 
tionaries; state  guardianship  of  orphans  and 
abandoned  children ;  absolute  divorce ; 

On  labor:  maximum  workday  of  six  hours 
for  women;  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  the 
two  sexes;  further  regulation  of  woman  and 
child  labor;  old  age  pensions  and  workmen's 
compensation;  rest  and  pay  for  pregnant 
working  women ; 

On  education  and  justice:  training  in  child 
care;  professional  coeducation  in  arts,  trades, 
farming  and  home  care;  special  training  for 
crippled,  blind  and  deaf  children;  institu- 
tions on  cottage  plan  for  backward  and  delin- 
quent children;  farm  and  industrial  colonies 
for  treatment  of  adult  wrong-doers;  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty;  creation  of  juve- 
nile courts; 

On  social  hygiene:  creation  of  a  social  wel- 
fare council  and  prophylaxis  of  infectious 
diseases;  sanatoria  for  alcoholics;  prohibi- 
tion of  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  abolition  of  regulated 
prostitution ; 

Proportional  representation  of  minorities  in 
national,  provincial  and  municipal  affairs. 

The  day  following  the  election,  Dr.  Lan- 
teri Renshaw  gathered  a  group  of  woman 
sympathizers  and  inaugurated  a  woman's 
party  with  one  plank — universal  suffrage  for 
the  two  sexes.  The  party  will  continue  to  be 
composed  of  women  until  the  vote  has  been 
obtained;  after  that  men  will  be  admitted. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED 
FOR  CONVALESCENT  HOME 

Woman  superintendent  wanted,  ca- 
pable of  equipping,  organizing,  and 
conducting  a  new,  independent,  en- 
dowed Convalescent  Home  of  about 
60  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
New  York  City.  Salary  $1800  and 
maintenance.  Applicants  please  com- 
municate with  Dr.  S.  S.  GOLDWATER, 
1  East  100th  Street.  New  York  City. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE— Trained  person 
able  to  take  charge  of  well  organized  Home 
Service  Section  in  city  of  sixty  thousand. 
Address  SOCIAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

WANTED — Experienced  Housekeeper 
and  Supervisor  Domestic  Science  in  Set- 
tlement. Address  HEAD  RESIDENT,  1919 
West  Twentieth  Street,  Chicago. 

WANTED  — In  Hartford,  Conn,  a 
trained  Protestant  superintendent  in  home 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  children.  Ad- 
dress SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  447,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

WANTED— Workers  with  suitable  ex- 
perience for  community  centre  and  recrea- 
tional work,  in  an  industrial  city  of  Con- 
necticut. Settlement  experience  also  con- 
sidered. Also  one  worker  experience  in 
pageantry,  folk  and  fancy  dancing;  one 
worker  for  Americanization  work  among 
foreigners ;  an  especially  skilled  play- 
ground worker;  and  a  settlement  worker 
who  can  direct  housekeeping  in  a  resi- 
dents' club  and  model  flat.  Address  THE 
HAVEN  COUNTRY  CLUB,  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
Box  44. 

THE  Chicago  Woman's  Aid  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  Women  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Civic  Secretary,  position  avail- 
able at  once.  Applicant  reply  by  letter 
stating  reference,  qualification,  age  and  re- 
ligion to  Mrs.  BENJAMIN  AUERBACH,  4952 
Washington  Park  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CAMP  MAN,  club  worker,  playground 
principal,  tutor  and  physical  trainer;  Uni- 
versity and  Normal  School  graduate;  re- 
leased from  Army.  Address  SURVEY  3150. 

EXPERIENCED  in  case  work,  organiz- 
ing, administration,  campaigning,  research ; 
available  for  general  social  agency,  or  for 
specialized  work  in  charities,  recreations, 
investigation  and  research;  Americaniza- 
tion, social  centers,  boys'  work,  employees' 
welfare,  etc.  Address  3149  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experience  boys'  work, 
seeks  position  as  assistant  to  superintend- 
ent, or  similar  work.  Honorable  discharge 
from  Army.  Address  G.  S.  W.,  care  of 
A.  D.  West,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

TWO  SISTERS  (thirty-one  and  twenty- 
two),  Jewish,  experienced  social  workers, 
desire  responsible  positions  in  same  town. 
Sole  charge  of  small  institutions  consid- 
ered. Correspondence  from  those  requir- 
ing efficient  case  workers  also  invited.  Ad- 
dress 3156  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  secre- 
tary, statistician  and  stenographer,  wishes 
temporary  position  in  New  York  or  East 
during  July  and  August.  Address  3155 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENCY  of  orphanage 
wanted  by  college  woman  of  wide  experi- 
ence, much  interested  in  child  welfare 
work.  Address  M.  LAMBERT,  Bennett 
School,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


She  recognizes  the  fact  that  many  difficulties 
will  have  to  be  overcome,  but  judging  from 
her  past  record,  she  is  an  admirable  person 
to  lead  the  fight  against  political  discrimina- 
tion. EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER. 


[Continued  from  page  272] 
that  both  parents  be  held  responsible  during 
its  minority.  It  was  deemed  highly  desirable 
to  keep  mother  and  baby  together  during  its 
first  few  months.  The  parents  should  not  be 
allowed  to  place  the  child  outside  its  own 
home  "  save  with  the  consent  of  a  properly 
designated  state  department  or  a  court  of 
proper  jurisdiction."  A  more  humane  and 
adequate  procedure  in  hearing  of  these  cases 
in  court  was  recommended,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  best  medical  supervision  and 
"  the  widest  opportunity  for  education  under 
wholesome,  normal  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity." 

On  child-placing,  the  conclusion  of  the 
White  House  Conference  of  1909  on  the  Care 
of  Dependent  Children  were  reaffirmed  and 
enlarged  with  specific  directions  for  carefully 
examining  the  child  and  investigating  his 
prospective  home,  for  the  keeping  of  com- 
plete records  and  the  supervision  of  the  child 
in  the  foster  home. 

Juvenile  courts  with  chancery  jurisdiction 
were  recommended  to  all  localities  not  now 
equipped  with  them.  The  procedure  should 
include  a  special  method  of  detention,  in- 
vestigation of  every  case,  probation  by  trained 
officers,  and  a  record  system  which  will  in- 
clude social  as  well  as  legal  data.  "  Wher- 
ever possible  such  administrative  duties  as 
child  placing  and  relief  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  the  juvenile  court  .  .  .  nor 
should  cases  of  dependency  and  destitution  in 
which  no  question  of  improper  guardianship 
or  final  and  conclusive  surrender  of  guardian- 
ship is  involved,  be  institued  in  juvenile 
courts."  The  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court,  it  was  recommended,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  deal  with  adult  sex  offenders  against 
children.  The  desirabliity  of  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  facts  in  adoption  cases  was  men- 
tioned, the  inquiry  to  be  made  either  by  th' 

SITUATIONS  WANTED       ~ 

A  COLLEGE  bred  woman  of  wide  ex- 
perience desires  a  position  as  worker  with 
girls — executive  or  vocational  guidance. 
New  England,  Pennsylvania  or  Wisconsin 
preferred.  Salary  about  $2,000.  Address 
3154  SURVEY. 

WANTED— The  Marks  Nathan  Jewish 
Orphan  Home,  of  Chicago,  has  vacancies 
in  the  positions  of  Supervisors  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  also  of  head  supervisor  of  girls. 
Good  opportunity  for  able  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  a  good  educational 
background  and  a  real  appetite  for  child 
caring  work.  Apply  at  once,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  etc.,  to  Supt.  E.  TROTZKEY, 
care  of  Jewish  Charities,  Room  1810,  114 
E.  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  An  experienced  Social 
Worker  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Address  Mrs. 
G.  A.  NORWOOD. 


An  Intensive  two  weeks'  course  In 

HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND 
CONDUCT  NUTRITION 
CLINICS  AND  CLASSES 

Boston,  May  19-31,  1919.  Open  to 
social  workers,  nurses  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  care  of  underweight 
and  malnourished  children.  Director, 
Wm.  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.  Fee, 
$50.00  including  all  materials.  Lim- 
ited number  partial  scholarships. 

Address  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary, 
Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate  Chil- 
dren, 44  Dwight  Street,  Boston. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THB  FIRST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPEBATITI  CONTENTION.  300  pp.  11.00 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  »t 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  TBB  NBW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  144  pp.  21 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTIIS.  Suggested  llneg  •! 
development.  By  C.  G.  Benold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SCHVBY  for  October  5,  1018.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  .East  19  Bt..  New 
York  Cltj.  5  cts. 

FOB  VALBI  RBCBIVID.  A  DUcnssloB  of  Indos- 
trial  Pension!.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURTXT.  6  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  10  St.,  New  York. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIOHS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

India's  Freedom  in  American  Court*.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India, 
7  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  10  cents.  (This  pamphlet  elves  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  In  the 
American  courts.) 
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Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly:    $1.<SO    a 
year;    published   by   Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

court's  own  visitor  or  "  through  some  other 
unbiased  agency." 

Original  inspection  of  the  population,  to 
detect  the  extent  of  feeblemindedness  and  sub- 
normality,  was  recommended  to  each  state. 
Special  day  schools  and  classes  with  proper 
equipment  and  custodial  care  in  institutions 
as  a  last  resort  are  put  forward  as  remedial 
measures.  "  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  need  for  training  teachers  and  social 
workers  in  mental  hygiene  principles." 

Social  workers  are  urged  to  consider  the 
need  for  a  more  adequate  body  of  scientific 
literature  dealing  with  the  principles  and 
practises  in  the  field  of  social  work  for  chil- 
dren. The  importance  of  periodic  revision 
of  child  welfare  legislation  is  emphasized  and 
the  appointment  of  state  child  welfare  com- 
missions or  committees  recommended. 

The  conference  group  on  the  children  in 
need  of  special  care  included  Edmond  J.  But- 
ler of  the  New  York  Catholic  Home  Bureau, 
C.  C.  Carstens  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  to 
Protect  Children  from  Cruelty,  Judge  Vic- 
tor P.  Arnold  of  Chicago,  Judge  Kathryn  Sel- 
lers of  Washington,  D.  C.,  J.  Prentice  Mur- 
phy of  the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society, 
C.  V.  Williams  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Psychopathic  Clinic  and  Emma 
O.  Lundberg  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  These 
constituted  the  committee  which  formulated 
recommendations.  Associated  with  them  were 
W.  W.  Hudson  of  Minnesota,  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  Hastings  H.  Hart,  Dr.  William  Healy, 
Dr.  Louis  N.  Robinson,  Judge  James  H. 
Ricks,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernold  and  many 
others  well  known  in  this  field. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  conference,  which  had  so  much  of  meat  in 
it,  was  the  first  showing  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau's new  film,  Our  Children — a  most 
straightforward  and  successful  attempt  to 
combine  art  and  educational  propaganda. 
It  sent  the  conferees,  who  had  been  deep  in 
impersonal  and  abstract  considerations  of 
child  welfare,  away  smiling  over  the  irresisti- 
ble charm  of  the  real  live  babies,  and  with 
a  new  sense  that  theirs  is  the  best  investment 
of  service. 
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A  PEOPLE'S  WAR  AGAINST  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES. United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
228  First  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRIES.  By  Alice 
Hamilton.  Bulletin  No.  253.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor. Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  5  cents. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PHILADELPHIA.  Committee  on 
Public  Information  of  the  Women's  League 
for  Good  Government,  428  Perry  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Price  10  cents. 

THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM.  With  special  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith's  Bradford  scheme. 
By  J.  W.  C.  Atkinson.  Percy,  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  1  Amen  Corner,  London, 
E.  C.  Price  Is. 

LIBERAL  POLICY  IN  THE  TASK  OF  POLITICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION.  With  fore- 
word by  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith.  Liberal 
Publication  Dep't,  42  Parliament  street, 
London,  S.  W.  I.  Price  2s  6d. 

TREATMENT  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  CREAMERY 
WASTES.  By  Earle  B.  Phelps.  Reprint 
No.  496  Public  Health  Reports,  December 
6,  1918.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price  5  cents. 

CHINA'S  CLAIM  AT  THE  PEACE  TABLE.  Chi- 
nese Patriotic  Committee,  510  West  113 
street,  New  York. 

COAL  INDUSTRY  COMMISSION  ACT  1919.  Re- 
port by  Smillie,  Hodges,  Smith,  Money, 
Tawney  and  Webb.  Cmd.  85.  Price  2d. 
Interim  report  by  Copper,  Forgie  and  Wil- 
liams. Cmd.  86.  Price  Id.  Interim  report 
by  Sankey,  Balfour,  Duckham  and  Royden. 
Cmd.  84.  Price  Id.  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office,  Imperial  House,  Kingsway,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  PROVOST  MARSHAL 
GENERAL  To  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR.  On 
the  operations  of  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem to  December  20,  1918.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYED,  ITS  ORIGIN,  OBJECTS  AND  IDEALS. 
By  Harry  Dubery.  And  other  publications 
from  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and 
Employed,  64  Victoria  street,  London,  S.  W. 
1. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  MANA- 
GER'S CONFERENCE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  May 
9,  10  &  11,  1918.  Bulletin  No.  247,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  U.  S.  Dep't.  of  Labor. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  20  cents. 

PUBLIC    WORKS    OR    PUBLIC    CHARITY.      By 
Harold   G.  Moulton.     Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  REPLACEMENT  OF  MEN  BY 
WOMEN  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Bulletin  No.  93.  Bureau  of  Women  in  In- 
lustry,  Dep't.  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York, 
Albany. 

REPORTS.  COMMITTEE  ON  NURSING  GENERAL 
MEDICAL  BOARD  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE:  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION:  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOME  NURSING  SECTION  ON  WELFARE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR.  Council  of 
National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MORTALITY  FROM  MALARIA  AMONG  WAGE 
EARNERS,  WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 


MALARIA  MORTALITY  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE 
GENERAL  POPULATION.  Reprint  from 
Southern  Medical  Journal,  November, 
1918;  MORTALITY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 
AMONG  WAGE  EARNERS  1911  to  1916.  Re- 
printed from  Journal  of  Outdoor  Life,  Sep- 
tember, 1918;  MORTALITY  FROM  ORGANIC 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AMONG  WAGE- 
EARNER:  1911  to  1916.  Reprint  from  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1918.  All  by  Louis  I.  Dublin. 
From  author,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  New  York. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  DIABETES  AMONG 
WAGE  EARNERS — WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  COMPARATIVE  INCIDENCE  OF  THE  DIS- 
EASE IN  THE  GENERAL  POPULATION.  Re- 
printed from  Medical  Record,  October  12, 
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TWINS  AND  THE  SURVEY 

O  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  the  same  vein  that  I 
have  employed  perforce  in  writing  to  various  other  journals, 
old  friends  of  mine. 
I  never  parted  from  the  SURVEY  in  any  "  huff,"  for  I  recognize 
in  you  no  misdeeds.  My  reasons,  in  true  Marxian  fashion,  go  back 
to  the  economic!  Need  I  mention  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  and  Brother 
Wolf  at  the  door?  And  then  go  on  into  the  intimacies  of  my  private 
life  to  explain  that  the  arrival  of  fascinating  but  fastidious  twins 
complicate  the  budget?  Certified  milk  on  the  Border  is  valued 
at  35  cents  the  quart! 

It  was  once  my  sumptuous  privilege  to  strip  the  wrappings  off 
many  a  good  weekly  on  the  proper  day  of  arrival.  I  have  now 
taken  to  wending  my  weekly  way  to  the  Public  Library,  there  to 
consult  the  racks,  where  the  SURVEY  occupies  its  good  place. 

I  have  bared  my  heart  to  you  because  from  the  time  when  I 
was  a  Soph,  in  college,  the  SURVEY  has  been  my  mentor  and  the 
begettor  of  my  social  inspiration.  Some  day,  perhaps,  in  a  situ- 
ation hard  to  envisage  in  these  days  of  inflated  values,  I  shall  be 
able  to  resume  the  role  of  subscriber  to  your  splendid  magazine. 

DWIGHT  J.  BRADLEY. 
[Minister,  First  Congregational  Church] 
El  Paso. 

T^O  the  Editor:  The  Bolshevik  tendencies  of  your  publication 
make  its  entrance  into  our  home  very  unwelcome.  When 
the  results  of  honest  individual  effort  are  not  collectible  every 
inceative  to  individual  efficiency  is  lost  and  civilization  turns  back- 
ward. Progress  is  made  by  the  individual,  not  by  the  mob.  We 
do  not  approve  of  the  applauding  undertone  you  give  to  organized 
mob  rule. 

W.  J.  RODGERS. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

~PO  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find  our  subscription  order  for 
the  coming  year.  We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
scribe. We  could  not  do  without  the  SURVEY.  We  consider  it  an 
essential  and  constructive  indicator  of  the  trend  of  human  engi- 
neering. It  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  source  of  information 
and  help  in  the  social  service  field. 

AMERICANIZATION  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Cincinnati.  (Signed)     GEORGE  EISLER, 

Director. 

'TO  the  Editor:  Herewith  enclosed  find  check  for  $15  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  join  your  group  of  $25  subscribers.    You  hare  certainly 
delivered  the  goods  during  the  last  six  months  and  should  have  no 
trouble  in  making  up  the  group  of  larger  subscribers. 

HARRY  H.  WILLOCK. 
[Waverly  Oil  Works  Co.] 
Pittsburgh. 
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Annual  membership,  $2.  $5  and  $25  ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y.  L,  V.  In- 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships :  Annual,  $3 ;  Sustaining,  $10 ; 
Life,  $100. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT Of  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shlllady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchinga,  etc.  Membership  40,000, 
with  145  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOABD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers;  physical  education;  camps;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  It.  Lovejoy,  sec'y ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— -Chas.  F.  Powllson,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Julia  C.  Lathrop,  pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
William  T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y ;  315  Plymouth 
-Court,  Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  46th 
annual  meeting  June  1-8,  1919.  Atlantic  City. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

Children,  Henry  W.  Thurston. 

Delinquents  and  Correction,  Cyrus  B.  Adams. 

Health,  Dr.  C.-B.  A.  Winslow. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions,  Eobert  W. 
Kelso. 

The  Family,  Joanna  C.  Coleord. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram. 

Mental  Hygiene,  Maj.  Frankwood  E.  Wil- 
liams, M.  O.  R.  C. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces,  William  J. 
Norton. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  Amer- 
ica, Graham  Taylor. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Cluo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects  :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ;  Orin 
C.  Baker,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non-commercial 
agencies  interested  in  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  travelers,  especially  women  ana  girls. 
Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  139  N. 
Clark  St.  (room  703),  Chicago.  Stands  for  self- 
government  in  the  workshop  through  organiza- 
tion and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protectiva 
legislation.  Information  given.  Oilicial  organ, 
Life  and  Labor. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Itace  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  S'CBVEI  ;  Paul  li.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devlne,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  In 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  eamn 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


To   Make   Art  Free   for   Democracy 

The  Peace  Program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 


By  Robert  W.  de Forest 

PRESIDENT,    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM   OF   ART 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  great 
works  of  art  in  painting  or  sculpture  was  confined  to 
a  privileged  few.     Now  it  is  extended  to  the  people  of 
our  large  cities  which  have  public  art  museums,  but 
it  is  denied  to  all  who  live  elsewhere.     The  peace  program 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  to  extend  this  oppor- 
tunity to  all  our  people  everywhere.     But  how?     That  is  a 
question  which  will  be  answered  later  on.     But  let  us  pause 
a  moment  to  contrast  what  was  fifty  years  ago  with  what  is 
now,  and   thus  realize  what  may  be — even  less    than    fifty 
years  hence. 

There  were  notable  pictures  in  America  fifty  years  ago, 
but  their  number  was  insignificant  and  they  were  to  be  found 
only  in  private  houses  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  general 
public.  Fifty  years  ago,  even  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
there  was  but  one  notable  private  collection  of  paintings,  and 
that  collection  could  be  seen  only  on  one  single  day  a  week 
during  the  winter  months  by  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  special  cards  of  invitation.  This  was  the 
situation  in  the  whole  United  States  for  many  years  after 
1870.  For  though  our  important  art  museums  were  estab- 
lished about  this  time  (Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  1870;  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1870;  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  1879)  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  their 
foundation  that  they  contained  any  considerable  number  of 
important  works  of  art,  and  outside  of  our  great  cities  prac- 
tically no  great  works  of  art  were  to  be  seen,  even  in  private 
possession.  The  last  fifty  years  have  brought  a  great  change 
in  this  respect  to  the  people  of  some  of  our  large  cities,  but 
not  to  the  country  at  large.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
now  offer  to  their  inhabitants  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many 
notable  works  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  this  is  true  in 
some  degree  in  other  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
where  art  museums  have  recently  been  established.  But  art 
still  remains  a  closed  book  to  the  greater  number  of  our  peo- 
ple. There  are  millions,  no,  tens  of  millions,  in  the  United 
States  who  have  never  had  the  chance  of  seeing  any  really 
good  picture,  and  millions,  if  not  tens  of  millions,  who  have 
never  had  the  chance  of  seeing  any  picture  at  all.  Only  too 
many  are  in  the  position  of  the  late  Kenyon  Cox  when  he  was 


a  boy,  whose  only  source  of  art  inspiration  was  a  painted 
wooden  Indian  in  front  of  a  cigar  store. 

This  is  a  condition  which  should  not  continue.  It  does 
not  exist  in  continental  Europe.  It  should  not  exist  in  Am- 
erica. Every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  particularly  every 
child,  soon  to  be  a  man  or  woman,  has  an  inherent  right  to 
be  able  to  see,  at  least  occasionally,  good  works  of  art,  for  the 
same  reason  that  every  dweller  in  a  crowded  city  should  some- 
times have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  green  of  the  country. 
It  is  part  of  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  which  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  declared  to  be  our  American  birthright. 
Much  of  our  enjoyment  of  life  depends  upon  it.  For  only 
through  the  eye  can  the  sense  of  beauty  be  awakened  and 
called  into  being.  True,  everyone  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  works  of  art  does  not  look  at  them,  just  as  many  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  sky 
and  the  coming  of  spring  in  field  and  forest,  and  the  play  of 
light  over  ocean  and  lake,  do  not  notice  the  gifts  which  nature 
has  spread  before  them.  There  are  those  who  have  eyes  but 
do  not  see.  To  such,  art  as  well  as  nature  carries  no  message 
and  brings  no  inspiration.  Just  so,  there  are  American  chil- 
dren who  having  opportunity  to  learn  the  three  R's  never 
know  how  to  read  or  write  or  count.  But  that  all  do  not  use 
an  opportunity  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  have  it.  The 
fact  that  many  are  blind  and  always  will  be  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  art  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  thus  at  least  have  the  chance  of  having 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  great  world  of  beauty.  There  are 
other  reasons  more  practical  and  directly  bearing  on  the 
prosaic  problem  of  making  one's  living  that  can  be  urged  for 
giving  this  opportunity;  but  greater  enjoyment  of  life  is 
reason  enough. 

Hov  does  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  propose  to 
/nake  art  free  for  democracy  and  give  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing works  of  art,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  larger  cities,  to  those  who  live  in  small  cities  and  towns, 
and  to  those  who  live  in  the  broad  country  as  well — for  there 
are  few  American  homes  now  that  have  not,  with  present 
means  of  communication,  some  kind  of  access  to  neighboring 
city  or  town?  Just  by  doing  in  a  large  way,  and  a  better 
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way,  what  for  nearly  ten  years  past  it  has  been  doing  in  a 
small  and  sometimes  imperfect  way,  hampered  by  limited  re- 
sources of  service  and  money.  The  federation  for  many  years 
past  has  been  sending  out  traveling  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
etchings,  engravings,  handicraft  work,  and  the  like,  to  dif- 
ferent places  where  they  could  be  shown  for  a  short  time  and 
then  passed  on  to  the  next  place  on  the  circuit.  Last  year 
thirty-one  different  exhibitions  were  shown  in  one  hundred  and 
six  different  places. 

The  federation  is  the  only  art  association  in  the  country 
really  national  in  scope.  It  has  over  two  hundred  chapters. 
All  the  great  art  museums  of  the  country,  including  those  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  are  chapters.  So  are  most 
of  the  art  societies  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  great 
museums  do  not  need  the  traveling  exhibitions  of  the  feder- 
ation. The  small  chapters  do.  So  also  do  many  groups  of 
people  interested  in  art,  who  without  any  formal  organiza- 
tion to  constitute  themselves  a  chapter,  wish  to  have  exhibi- 
tions. 

Procedure  on  the  part  of  any  chapter  or  group  of  people 
who  wish  one  of  the  federation's  exhibits  is  to  communicate 
with  its  secretary  of  the  Washington  office,  ascertain  the  kind 
and  cost  of  any  exhibition  which  can  be  furnished  and 
whether  that  cost  can  be  minimized  by  putting  the  place  on 
any  particular  circuit.  The  chapter  guarantees  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  insurance.  The  federation  meets  the 
greater  part  of  the  overhead  charge  itself.  It  is  part  of  the 
federation's  program  to  send  with  each  important  exhibition 
a  number  of  photographic  reproductions,  so  far  as  possible  in 
color,  of  the  highest  type  of  works  of  art,  suitable  for  fram- 
ing in  the  home,  and  purchaseable  by  visitors  at  modest  price. 
The  originals  may  be  in  the  museums  of  Europe  or  in  the 
museums  of  America.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying  this 
plan  is  to  enable  visitors  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  decorate  their  walls  at  low  cost  with  what  is  really  best  in 
art,  and  to  purchase  on  the  spot  while  they  are  in  the  mood 
for  it.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  show  pictures  suitable  for  schools,  so  that  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  ready  to  fit  out  the  walls  of  their  school- 
rooms with  appropriate  illustrations  may  be  encouraged  to  do 
so  and  may  visualize  just  what  they  can  do  for  a  given  sum 
of  money.  It  is,  however,  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
describe  precise  method.  Enough  to  state  the  purpose  of  the 
opportunity  and  to  describe  its  method  sufficiently  to  put  on 
inquiry  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Full  infor- 
mation on  this  point  can  always  be  obtained  by  communicating 
with  Miss  Leila  Machlin,  secretary,  1741  New  York  avenue, 
Washington.  That  it  is  an  opportunity  eagerly  sought  by 
many  American  communities  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  letters  from  two  such  communities.  These  letters 
were  not  written  for  publication.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  their  being  published  because  they  tell  the  truth  frankly. 

EUGENE,  OREGON. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  whether  or  not  I  think  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  is  doing  anything  for  the  people  of 
the  West,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  part  of  the  story  of  what  that 
organization  did  for  my  town,  and  you  can  determine  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  think  it  worth  while. 

My  home  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
a  city,  so  we  call  it,  of  about  9,000  people.  One  winter  a  little  while 
ago  I  learned  that  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  sending  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  an  exhibition  of  eighteen  paintings  by  eminent 
artists,  and  that  in  going  from  Seattle  and  Portland  to  California  it 
would  pass  through  our  town.  I  at  once  asked  the  federation  if  we 
could  have  the  exhibition  for  a  few  days.  The  reply  was  that  the 
schedule  had  been  arranged,  and  it  was  hinted — at  least  I  took  it 
that  way — that  Eugene  was  not  a  very  well  known  art  center  and 
that  the  population  would  not  indicate  a  very  great  interest  in  such 
an  exhibition.  This  touched  my  town  pride  a  little,  and  I  wrote 


a  pointed,  though  I  think  a  respectful,  letter  to  the  federation,  stating 
that  while  we  could  not  claim  the  population  of  some  of  the  cities 
which  were  to  enjoy  the  exhibition,  I  ventured  that  no  community 
could  show  more  appreciation  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  could 
Eugene.  And  I  said  again  that  the  fact  that  most  of  our  people 
had  never  seen  a  good  painting  was  an  argument,  not  for  passing  us 
by,  but  for  giving  us  a  chance.  I  think  the  federation  must  have 
concluded  that  the  most  certain  way  to  settle  the  issues  which  were 
arising  with  each  interchange  of  letters  was  to  send  us  the  exhibi- 
tion. So  after  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  paintings  and  what  the 
cost  of  the  exhibition  would  be,  the  necessity  of  insurance,  the  fact 
that  I  would  be  personally  responsible,  and  making  some  other 
business  observations,  the  letter  closed  by  saying  that  if  we  still 
thought  we  wanted  the  exhibition  the  effort  would  be  made  to  include 
Eugene  on  the  circuit  for  perhaps  a  week,  if  that  seemed  worth  while. 

Well,  it  did  seem  worth  while,  and  the  offer  was  immediately 
accepted.  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  our  two  town  papers  setting 
forth  our  opportunity,  and  asking  for  popular  contributions,  stating 
that  no  amount  would  be  too  small,  and  setting  a  maximum  of  $10 
for  any  single  subscription.  The  people  responded  at  once,  with  the 
result  that  the  $200,  estimated  as  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  real  success,  was  soon  subscribed.  The  papers  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  campaign  for  funds  from  day  to  day,  which 
was  godd  advance  advertising. 

I  think  the  record  of  attendance,  which  was  based  upon  a  volun- 
teer registration  of  visitors,  furnishes  better  answer  than  any  words 
of  mine  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  federation  was 
justified  in  considering  us.  The  same  exhibition  was  also  held  in 
Portland,  the  only  community  in  our  state  having  an  art  museum. 
It  was  there  for  eighteen  days,  with  a  total  attendance  of  something 
over  1,200.  The  exhibition  at  Eugene  lasted  only  eight  days,  but 
our  attendance  amounted  to  considerably  over  7,000  visitors.  This 
did  not  include  the  local  school  children,  numbering  over  1,800,  who 
came  mornings,  when  the  exhibition  was  closed  to  the  public.  Special 
talks  were  given  to  the  children,  and  the  exhibition  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  compositions  and  papers  throughout  the  upper  grades. 
Some  of  the  primary  teachers  told  me  that  after  their  children  had 
been  at  the  exhibition  in  the  morning  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
to  do  anything  else  during  the  whole  day  but  draw  and  paint.  Both 
in  the  schools  and  among  the  grown  people  visiting  the  exhibition, 
votes  were  taken  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  pictures,  which  brought 
about  much  discussion,  and  revealed  interesting  reasons  why  some 
paintings  were  more  popular  than  others. 

During  the  period  of  the  exhibition,  the  town  papers  not  only 
gave  all  the  space  that  we  needed,  but  the  reporters  vied  with  each 
other  in  writing  stories  about  it,  which  did  much  to  increase  its 
popular  interest. 

News  of  the  exhibition  reached  out  into  the  farming  country,  the 
foot-hills,  and  finally  back  into  the  mountains,  and  people  who 
scarcely  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  come  to  town  were  drawn 
in  by  this  unusual  event.  Though  I  have  always  lived  in  the  West, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  people  who  told  me  this 
was  their  first  opportunity  to  see  pictures  done  by  really  good 
artists. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  exhibition  the  schools  from  the  country 
and  the  mountain  settlements  began  to  come  in  to  see  the  pictures, 
some  by  train,  some  by  hay-rack,  and  others  walked  many  miles, 
teachers  and  children  together. 

I  have  already  written  at  too  great  length,  and  of  details  that 
mean  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  to  you,  but  the  great  point  that  I 
wish  I  could  make  very  clear  to  you  is  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Arts  is  carrying  advantages  and  inspiration  to  thousands  of 
people  in  the  far  West  from  whom  you  will  never  hear. 

ALLEN  EATON. 

School  of  Fine  Arts, 

University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  wonderful  work 
that  you  are  doing  in  sending  these  splendid  collections  of  paintings 
on  tours  to  the  small  towns  and  villages  out  here  in  the  West. 
Perhaps  not;  busy  people  seldom  do. 

Sometimes  I  almost  envy  the  youngsters  of  this  generation,  and 
wish  that  I  could  start  all  over  again ;  how  I  would  revel  in  plays, 
operas  and  art  exhibitions.  In  olden  times  New  York  and  London 
and  Paris  seemed  a  long  way  off  to  those  of  us  who  had  not  had 
the  good  taste  to  choose  wealthy  parents.  Now  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris  come  to  us. 

Take  our  little  town  of  Norman  for  example,  a  prairie  town  of 
the  usual  type:  a  city  square  graced  or  disgraced  by  a  court  house 
and  a  jail,  nondescript  church  architecture  of  half  a  dozen  denomi- 
nations, the  Edwards'  park  proudly  proclaiming  in  letters  of  stone 
rising  fearlessly  out  of  the  ground  the  legend  "  the  University  City," 
a  mile  of  paved  streets,  perhaps  it  is  two;  unusual  in  that  it  has 
the  insane  asylum  on  one  edge  of  the  town  and  the  state  university 
on  the  other.  But,  thanks  to  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  and 
its  secretary,  we  have  had  exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  artists 
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of  the  capitals  of  the  world.     Almost  every  month  we  have  some 
kind  of  a  "  show." 

At  first  the  good  natives  were  sceptical  and  had  to  be  coaxed  by 
careful  and  judicious  advertising.  Of  course  the  local  press  was 
mobilized,  and  the  papers  of  the  neighboring  cities  were  drafted  into 
the  service  of  art.  Not  only  were  hundreds  of  posters,  street  car 
signs  and  armfuls  of  handbills  necessary,  but  we  had  to  commit  the 
sin  of  publishing  the  price  of  the  paintings  as  an  advertising 
measure.  The  outstanding  fact  is,  we  secured  results;  people  came, 
>aw  and  were  conquered.  They  came  on  foot  and  by  autos ;  I  think 
there  was  even  an  excursion  or  two  from  Edmond  and  Oklahoma 
City.  Ballots  were  given  to  all  visitors,  without  age  limitation; 
thus  we  could  determine  which  picture  made  the  greatest  appeal,  but 


our  real   and  hidden  purpose  was  to  exact  from   all  more  than   a 
casual  glance. 

That  was  in  the  beginning,  four  years  ago,  an  age  as  we  measure 
time  in  Oklahoma.  Now  the  visitors  to  our  exhibition  rooms  need 
no  coaxing.  In  fact,  if  the  collections  do  not  arrive  with  the  usual 
frequency,  I  often  have  telephone  calls  asking  when  the  next  art 
exhibit  will  "  strike  town." 

Of  course,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  things  may  sometimes 
look  discouraging  to  the  artist,  but  the  educational  value  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  sowing  what 
will  prove  a  bountiful  harvest  when  our  splendid  young  men  and 
women  will  have  become  the  torch-bearers  of  civilization. 

OSCAR  B.  JACOBSON. 


Broken  Homes 

Next  Steps  in  the  Preventive  Treatment  of  Family  Desertion 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 


SUPERINTENDENT,    NEW    YORK    CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 


AT  this  time  of  writing  it  is  too  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  to  make  predictions  as  to  what  the 
Great  War  may  do  to  marriage.  Whether  desertion 
and  divorce  will  increase  or  decrease  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  and  the  experience  of  Europe  is  beside  the  mark. 
The  war  will  leave  traces  on  this  generation — no  doubt  about 
that;  but  our  losses  have  not  been  heavy  enough  seriously  to 
disturb  the  balance  of  the  sexes.  The  war,  which  has  been 
to  the  common  people  of  our  country  a  war  of  service  and 
ideals,  has  erased  much  that  was  petty  and  selfish ;  it  has  also 
caused  nervous  shocks  and  strains  incalculable  and  unimag- 
ined.  Years  from  now  we  may  be  able  to  strike  the  balance, 
but  today  this  cannot  be  done.  It  is  impossible  also  to  say 
whether  the  growing  irresponsibility  that  was  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  threatening  married  life  in  the  years  before  the 
war  is  still  operating  with  like  effect,  or  whether  the  full  tide 
of  emotion  in  which  the  world  has  been  lately  submerged 
may  have  swept  at  least  a  part  of  it  away. 

We  are  dealing  here,  however,  not  so  much  with  modifica- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  with  prevention  in  the 
individual  case. 

One  very  fundamental  claim  can  be  made  concerning  marital 
shipwrecks — namely,  that  the  way  to  prevent  many  of  them 
would  have  been  to  see  that  the  marriage  never  was  allowed 
to  take  place.  Marriage  laws  and  their  enforcement  form  a 
whole  subject  in  themselves  which  is  now  receiving  careful 
study,  the  results  of  which  should  be  available  shortly.  This 
fact  precludes  any  discussion  of  the  subject  here,  though  the 
relation  of  our  marriage  laws  to  marital  discord  is  so  obvious 
that  some  mention  of  the  matter  is  necessary. 

It  was  formerly  the  belief  of  students  of  family  desertion 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  desertions  was  to  punish  them 
quickly  and  severely.  It  should  be  said  that  this  plan  has 
never  received  a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale,  for  legal  equipment 
has  always  lagged  behind  knowledge.  It  may  be  true  that 
just  as  a  community  can,  within  limits,  regulate  its  death- 
rate  by  what  it  is  willing  to  pay,  so  it  can  by  repressive 
measures  regulate  its  desertion-rate.  But  measures  that  keep 
the  would-be  deserter  in  the  home  which  constantly  grows 
less  of  a  home,  simply  through  fear  of  consequences  if  he  left 
it,  seem  hardly  a  desirable  form  of  prevention  from  the  social 


1  An  advance  chapter  from  the  volume  by  that  name,  here  published 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  of  the  publisher,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  One  of  the  Social  Work  Series,  of  which  Mary  E.  Rich- 
mond is  the  editor.  Ready  May  31.  210  pp.  Price  75  cents. 


point  of  view.  It  would  be  much  better  to  catch  the  disinteg- 
rating family  in  whatever  form  of  social  drag-net  could  be 
devised,  and  deal  with  it  individually  and  constructively  along 
the  lines  which  case-work  has  laid  down. 

Is  it  possible,  however,  to  recognize  a  "  pre-desertion  state  ?" 
And  if  so,  what  are  the  danger  signals?  One  case-worker 
answers  this  question  sententiously :  "  Any  influences  which 
tend  to  destroy  family  solidarity  are  possible  signs  of  deser- 
tion." Another  writes :  "  We  have  sometimes  found  it  pos- 
sible to  recognize  a  '  pre-desertion  state  '  in  the  intermittent 
deserter,  where  we  know  the  conditions  which  previously  led 
to  desertion,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  very  often  been 
able  to  note  it  in  the  case  of  first  desertions.  In  general,  I 
should  say  a  growing  carelessness  or  a  growing  despondency 
as  to  his  ability  to  care  for  his  family  are  danger  signals  in 
the  man,  of  which  it  is  well  to  keep  track."  .  .  . 

In  the  following  case  the  items  that  led  the  case-worker  to 
suspect  an  approaching  desertion  are  set  down  in  the  order 
stated  by  her.  The  couple  were  Irish;  the  man  had  never 
deserted  before. 

(1)  He  had  spoken  with  eagerness  of  the  wages  that  were  being 
earned  in  munition  plants  in  a  city  a  few  hours  away — said  he  would 
like  to  go  to  some  of  those  munition  places  and  see  what  he  could 
make. 

(2)  He  was  an  intermittent  drinker. 

(3)  His  work  record  was  poor;  employers  said  he  was  irregular 
and  unreliable. 

(4)  Visitor  felt  he  had  never  earned  as  much   as  he  was  easily 
capable  of  earning  and  was  rather  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  his 
family. 

(5)  The   woman    was    willing   to   work — had     applied     for    day 
nursery  care,  but  visitor  had  persuaded  the  nursery  not  to  accept  the 
children. 

After  the  visitor  had  stated  the  first  two  of  the  above  items 
she  stopped,  and  did  not  add  the  more  significant  three  that 
followed  until  reminded  that  many  workmen  who  drank 
intermittently  were  at  that  time  thinking  enviously  of  munition 
factory  wages;  and  that  these  hardly  constituted  danger  sig- 
nals. The  cumulative  effect  of  all  five  items  cannot,  however, 
be  denied. 

Another  statement,  similarly  obtained,  concerns  a  colored 
couple,  married  about  two  years  and  with  two  children,  the 
youngest  less  than  a  month  old.  Man  had  been  out  of  work 
and  family  had  gone  to  live  with  relatives. 

(1)  Man  earns  $20  a  week  but  refuses  to  start  housekeeping  again, 
although  they  are  seriously  overcrowded — seven  adults  and  five  chil- 
dren in  five  rooms. 
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(2)  Woman  says  he  makes  her  sleep  on  chairs  so  that  he  can  get 
better  rest. 

_(3)  He  is  seeing  a  good  deal  of  another  woman,  a  friend  of  the 
wife  (wife's  statement  only). 

(4)  Woman  had  applied  for  nursery  care  for  both  children  so  that 
she  might  go  to  work. 

(5)  It  transpires  that  she  lived  with  him  before  marriage,  and  that 
the  first  child  was  a  month  old  when  the  marriage  took  place.     He 
"  holds  it  over  her." 

(6)  Man  had  been  married  before  and  divorced. 

(7)  The  family's  habits  of  recreation  are  changed;   the  man   no 
longer  "  takes  her  out." 

Such  attempts  to  foretell  the  future  are  not  infallible,  of 
course;  but  a  listing  process  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  and, 
by  its  help,  a  situation  may  be  uncovered  which  tends  toward 
complete  family  breakdown.  This  may  be  taken  in  time  and 
prevented ;  or,  if  separation  is  inevitable  it  can  be  prepared  for 
in  advance,  the  necessary  legal  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
protect  the  family,  and  the  anxiety,  suspense,  and  useless  effort 
avoided  which  a  sudden  and  downright  abandonment  would 
cause. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  problem  seldom  comes  to  the 
case-worker  until  matters  have  progressed  farther  than  this. 
The  real  question  is — not  how  to  recognize  pre-desertion 
symptoms,  but  how  to  get  hold  of  families  when  these  symp- 
toms are  in  the  incipient  stage. 

Mr.  Hiram  Myers,  manager  of  the  Desertion  Bureau  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  subject,  holds  the 
theory  that  the  real  period  of  stress  in  marital  adjustment 
comes  not  during  the  "  critical  first  year,"  about  which  we 
have  been  told  so  much,  but  at  a  later  period,  which  he  sets 
roughly  at  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  after  marriage. 
By  this  time  there  are  usually  one  or  two  babies,  the  wife's 
girlish  charm  has  gone,  and  the  romance  of  the  first  attraction 
has  vanished,  while  the  steady  force  of  conjugal  affection 
which  should  smooth  their  path  through  the  years  ahead  has 
not  come  to  take  its  place.  It  is  in  this  middle  period  that 
longings  for  the  delights  of  his  care-free  youth  begin  to  come 
back  to  a  man ;  if  he  ever  had  the  wandering  foot,  it  begins 
again  to  twitch  for  the  road;  or  else  his  fancy  is  captured  by 
some  other  girl  not  tied  down  at  home  by  children.  It  is  at 
this  time,  too,  that  endless  discords  and  misunderstandings 
arise — that  the  last  bit  of  gilt  crumbles  off  the  gingerbread. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Myers  feels  sure  that 
the  majority  of  first  desertions  take  place  somewhere  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  year  after  marriage.  Miss  Lilian 
Brandt's  careful  statistical  study  of  574  deserted  families  shows 
that  in  nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  families  the  first  desertion 
took  place  before  the  fifth  year  of  married  life.  Of  course 
the  jars  that  may  come  in  the  earlier  months  of  marriage  are 
seldom  brought  to  the  attention  of  social  agencies,  as  it  is 
usually  the  presence  of  children  in  the  family  and  the  con- 
sequent burden  upon  the  wife  which  make  such  agencies 
acquainted  with  her. 

It  is  to  be.  hoped  that  further  study  will  be  made  upon 
these  points.  It  is  well  known  and  accepted  that  the  majority 
of  first  deserters  are  young  men ;  but  if  certain  danger  periods 
in  married  life  can  be  definitely  recognized,  many  new  possi- 
bilities in  prevention  and  treatment  will  be  opened  up. 

A  number  of  experiments  and  suggestions  have  lately  been 
made  which  may  prove  to  be  the  means  of  recognizing  marital 
troubles  early.  The  probation  department  of  the  Chicago 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  some  years  ago  established  a 
consultation  bureau  to  which  people  might  come  or  be  sent 
for  advice  on  difficult  matrimonial  situations,  without  any 
court  record  being  made.  The  Department  of  Public  Chari- 


ties of  New  York  city  maintains  a  similar  bureau  which  is, 
however,  so  closely  connected  with  the  court  that  its  clients 
make  little  distinction  between  them. 

In  addition  to  such  conscious  efforts  to  reach  out  after 
marital  tangles  in  the  pre-court  stage,  there  has  recently  been 
an  interesting  though  accidental  development  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  During  the  thrift  campaign  of  1918,  several  sav- 
ings banks  of  that  city  conceived  the  idea  that  their  depositors 
could  be  induced  and  helped  to  save  more  money  if  the  banks 
opened  a  bureau  for  free  advice  to  their  patrons  on  household 
management.  This  bureau  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
but  it  has  had  an  increasing  clientele  so  far.  One  thing  that 
has  astonished  its  management — but  which  causes  no  surprise 
in  the  mind  of  a  social  worker — has  been  the  great  variety  of 
problems  other  than  those  connected  with  the  family  budget 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  bureau's  consultations.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  marital  discord  centering  about  money 
affairs. 

If  such  bureaus  prove  their  usefulness  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  might  not  be  greatly  extended,  and  why  other  agencies 
than  banks  (insurance  companies,  for  example)  might  not  be 
eager  thus  to  serve  their  customers.  This  opens  a  new  field 
for  the  home  economist,  but  incidentally  it  would  appear  that, 
in  order  to  function  successfully,  such  bureaus  would  need  to 
have  access  to  the  services  of  agencies  employing  highly  skilled 
social  case-workers.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  there  are  de- 
veloped in  our  large  cities  consultation  facilities  under  social 
auspices  for  people  who  feel  their  marriages  going  wrong  and 
want  help  and  advice  in  righting  them,  such  bureaus  as  those 
described  above  would  be  excellent  "  feeders  "  for  this  new 
form  of  social  service. 

Family  social  agencies  have  been  distinctly  backward  in 
some  of  their  approaches  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
family  life.  The  failure  of  most  of  them,  for  instance,  to  study 
or  seek  improvements  in  the  laws  governing  marriage  or  in  their 
administration,  is  difficult  of  explanation.  Such  a  consultation 
service  as  that  suggested  does,  however,  indicate  a  new  point 
of  departure  in  dealing  with  marital  relations  which  would 
seem  to  fall  distinctly  within  the  field  of  the  family  case-work 
agencies.  It  is  time  that  these  agencies  began  to  find  means 
of  dealing,  not  with  the  dependent  family  alone  but  with  the 
family  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent — not  with  the  family 
broken  and  estranged  only,  but  with  the  one  whose  bonds, 
even  if  cracking  and  ill-adjusted,  still  hold. 

Concretely,  why  should  not  family  agencies  establish  such 
consultation  bureaus  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  distinct 
from  their  regular  activities  and  hampered  by  no  suggestion  in 
their  title  of  association  with  problems  of  dependency?  Dr. 
William  Healy  of  Boston  ascribes  much  of  his  success  in  get- 
ting the  parents  of  defective  and  backward  children  to  bring 
them  voluntarily  for  examination  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
his  organization  (the  Judge  Baker  Foundation)  conveys  no 
hint  of  stigma  or  inferiority.  Here  is  a  valuable  lesson  in 
right  publicity. 

A  bureau  of  family  advice  such  as  has  been  suggested  should 
be  under  unimpeachable  auspices  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medicine  and  psychiatry;  it  should  have  the  services  not  only 
of  expert  social  workers  and  experts  in  household  management, 
but  of  doctors  and  psychiatrists  as  well.  If  it  could  be  run  as 
a  joint-stock  enterprise,  in  which  courts  and  social  agencies 
might  be  equally  interested,  so  much  the  better.  Its  investi- 
gations should  be  searching  enough  to  discourage  applications 
from  curiosity-mongers;  but  its  services,  like  those  of  any 
clinic,  should  be  given  for  whatever  the  patient'  is  able  to  pay. 
Its  relations,  needless  to  say,  should  be  entirely  confidential, 
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and  as  privileged  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  are  those  of  doctor, 
lawyer,  and  priest. 

It  may  be  objected  that  people  guard  their  marital  infelici- 
ties too  jealously  and  are  too  loath  to  discuss  them  to  come 
willingly  to  such  a  place ;  that  the  idea  involves  a  presumptuous 
interference  in  the  private  lives  of  individuals.  But  neurolog- 
ists know  that  people  in  increasing  numbers  feel  the  need, 
under  conditions  of  modern  stress,  for  a  safe  outlet  and  a 
chance  to  discuss  their  perplexities  and  find  counsel. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  interest  now  taken  by  the  social  and 
medical  professions  in  the  question  of  whether  mothers  are 
rearing  their  infants  properly  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  establishment  of  baby  health  stations,  or  the  activities  of 
the  Children's  Bureau,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  un- 
warranted interference  between  the  child  and  its  mother, 
whose  natural  instincts  could  be  depended  upon  to  teach  her 
how  to  nourish  it.  This  point  of  view  is  no  longer  held ; 
and  the  community's  duty  to  take  an  interest  in  the  upbring- 
ing of  its  children  is  never  questioned.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that,  before  another  half  century  has  rolled  around,  the  com- 
munity may  take  the  same  intelligent  interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  family,  and  that  definite  efforts,  which  are  now 
almost  entirely  lacking,  may  be  made  to  stabilize  and  pro- 
tect it? 

Educational  propaganda  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  a 
definite  part  of  the  work  of  such  bureaus.  By  this  is  meant 


not  such  modern  specialties  as  "  birth  control,"  "  sex  hygiene," 
et  al.,  though  we  may  by  that  time  have  enough  authoritative 
information  about  sex  psychology  in  marriage  to  be  able  to 
afford  some  help  along  these  lines.  Instruction  in  the  ethics 
of  married  life  and  parenthood  is  of  even  more  fundamental 
importance.  The  prevailing  cynicism,  the  present  low  con- 
cepts of  marriage,  should  be  vigorously  combatted  by  such  an 
organization.  Religious  instruction  would  be,  of  course, 
beyond  its  scope ;  but  it  should  be  able  to  work  sympathetically 
with  all  creeds,  supplementing  their  teachings  without  seeking 
to  duplicate  them. 

The  services  of  such  a  bureau  could  not,  of  course,  be 
forced  upon  anyone  who  did  not  wish  to  avail  himself  or 
herself  of  them;  but  definite  though  tactful  efforts  could  be 
made  to  reach  all  young  couples  (just  as  are  now  being  made 
to  reach  young  mothers)  with  information  as  to  where  advice 
could  be  obtained. 

No  trustworthy  figures  exist  as  to  the  number  of  families 
broken  by  desertion  or  divorce  in  the  United  States,  or  as  to 
the  burden  of  actual  dependency  caused.  Courts,  probation 
officers,  psychiatrists,  and  family  case-workers  are  all  dissatisfied 
with  our  efforts  to  patch  up  the  families  which  are  already 
disintegrating.  One  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  is  likely 
before  long  to  attempt  some  more  dynamic  attack  upon  the 
problem  in  its  inception. 


The  Way  They  Do  It  in  England 


By  Arthur  Gleason 


A  fast    as   pressure    is   brought,    the   opposition    gives 
ground.    That  is  why  there  are  no  jutting  flames, 
no  bloody,  futile  riots  and  other  theatricalities  of 
orthodox    revolutions.      Ramsay    MacDonald    eats 
breakfast  with  Lloyd  George  and  debates  direct  action  with 
Mr.  Balfour.    Tawney  goes  prancing  out  with  a  coal  owner 
whom  he  has  relieved  of  superfluous  gains.     Sir  Allan  Smith 
and  Arthur  Henderson  spend  many  hours  in  hatching  a  plot 
against  autocracy  in  industry.    A  great  employer  begs  his  shop 
stewards  to  catch  up  more  of  the  slack  and  bite  off  a  bigger 
share   in   factory  management.     The  coal  owners  surrender 
and  then  shake  hands. 

It  seems  comic  opera  to  the  European  revolutionary  (like 
the  time  when  Arthur  Henderson  opened  a  banquet  at  which 
were  international  reds  from  the  continent  with  an  invocation 
to  the  Almighty).  But  it  isn't  comic  opera.  And  it  looks 
like  a  Dorcas  sewing  circle  to  the  American  business  men 
and  the  stalwarts  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  But  it 
isn't  a  meeting  of  maiden  aunts.  It  is  neither  wild  nor  in- 
nocuous. It  is  British.  It  disguises  the  fact  that  a  vast  shift 
has  been  made.  That  famous  moment  of  history  has  come 
when  a  nation  ushers  in  another  class  to  power. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  demands  had  not  been 
granted  is  another  story.  But  that  supposes  that  the  employers 
are  pig-headed  and  that  the  government  is  in  German  pay. 
I  heard  Sidney  Webb  one  evening  tell  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if,  when  the  miners  pushed,  the  door  had  not  opened. 
Then  I  read  it  word  for  word  in  the  New  Statesman  (of 
March  29).  So  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  Mr.  Webb  says: 

The  miners'  federation  had  rejected  the  terms  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  had  withdrawn,  on  the  expiry  of  the  strike  notices,  the 
labor  of  their  eight  hundred  thousand  members;  if  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 


Enginemen  and  Firemen  had  been  equally  recalcitrant  with  regard 
to  their  own  quarrel  with  the  government,  and  had  drawn  out  their 
half  a  million  members;  if  the  transport  workers'  federation,  which 
had  its  own  claims,  had  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  miners  and  railway- 
men,  as  it  was  probably  bound  in  honor  to  do,  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  nearer  a  social  revolution  than  any  one  had  previously 
thought  possible.  These  organizations,  united  in  what  is  called  the 
Triple  Alliance,  comprise  with  the  families  of  their  members  some- 
thing like  seven  million  persons,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain. 

A  struggle  between  them  and  the  government  must  have  been 
fierce  and  relentless.  It  must  have  been  short,  for  the  whole  country 
would  have  been,  in  a  week  or  two,  fireless,  foodless,  trainless  and 
wageless.  The  government  would  necessarily  have  stuck  at  nothing 
to  suppress  what  would  have  been — lawful  as  it  was — essentially  an 
act  of  civil  war;  within  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  in  military  occupation.  The  Ministry  of  Food,  which  has 
in  its  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  supply,  here  or  arriving,  of  the 
principal  foodstuffs  on  which  the  whole  population  depends,  must 
necessarily  have  taken  in  hand  the  food  distribution.'  Whilst  it 
worked,  by  an  extemporized  staff,  such  attenuated  train  service  as 
would  have  been  possible,  the  whole  fleet  of  motor  lorries  which  the 
War  Office  has  at  its  command  would  have  been  organized  as  an 
auxiliary  transport  service.  The  mining  districts  would  have  been 
strongly  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  and  the  government  had  made  pre- 
cautionary preparation  for  other  steps  of  which  we  prefer  to  say 
nothing.  Never  in  the  whole  history  of  this  country  should  we  have 
seen  such  a  display  of  force  against  a  popular  movement,  itself  abso- 
lutely unexampled  in  magnitude. 

The  miners,  railwaymen  and  transport  workers,  on  their  side, 
would  have  commanded  great  resources.  In  withdrawing  their  labor, 
after  due  notice,  they  would  have  committed  no  illegality.  Their 
aggregate  accumulated  funds  amount  to  several  millions  sterling. 
More  important  even  than  their  corporate  funds,  and  less  vulnerable, 
are  the  very  considerable  individual  savings  of  their  members,  which 
would  have  been  freely  advanced  in  support  of  their  corporate  action, 
and  above  all  the  credit  that  would  have  been  at  their  disposal.  Up 
and  down  the  kingdom,  the  mining  districts  and  the  great  railway 
centers  are  the  special  strongholds  of  the  cooperative  movement,  of 
which  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  million  and  a  half  strikers 
would  have  been  members.  Nothing  could  have  prevented  the  fifteen 
hundred  cooperative  societies  from  allowing  their  own  members  credit 
for  their  weekly  purchases,  and  this  would  have  been  freely  granted, 
at  least  up  to  the  amount  of  the  members'  share  of  capital  and 
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deposits.  No  action  of  the  government  could  have  prevented  the 
English  and  Scottish  cooperative  wholesale  societies,  which  have  their 
own  farms,  their  own  flour  mills  and  bakeries  and  their  own  food 
factories,  from  supplying  their  own  constituent  societies. 

And  the  million  and  a  half  miners,  railwaymen  and  transport 
workers  would  probably  have  found  allies.  It  would  not  take  much 
to  bring  out  the  electrical  workers,  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades,  and  all  the  organized  vehicular  workers.  If  food  ran  short, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  men  would  have  marched  to  the  food — 
with  unimaginable  consequences  if  they  were  stopped  by  the  care- 
fully planned  military  cordons  which  the  War  Office  had  prepared. 
If  the  government  had,  to  use  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  words,  used  all  its 
resources  to  put  down  what  it  would  have  regarded  as  civil  war,  and 
had,  in  some  unforeseeable  way,  succeeded,  it  would  probably  have 
kindled  such  a  flame  of  industrial  rebellion,  or  at  least  set  smoulder- 
ing such  a  persistent  resentment,  as  would  have  had  political  as  well 
as  industrial  consequences  that  no  man  can  measure. 

The  government  should  remember  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  "  stay  in  "  strike,  to  which  beaten  men,  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  injustice,  are  apt  to  resort,  even  against  all  the  efforts  of  their 
trade  unions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  kingdom  was  smitten 
with  paralysis  by  a  month's  lack  of  coal — and  even  an  omnipotent 
government  cannot  get  any  considerable  quantity  of  coal  hewn  with- 
out the  hewers — and  the  Ministry  had  been  driven  to  accept  (as,  in 
our  opinion — which  we  expressed  last  week — would  have  happened) 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  workmen's  executive  committees,  this 
country  would  have  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  parliamentary 
government.  Once  the  strike  had  started,  it  could  not  have  ended, 
whatever  the  result,  without  the  gravest  national  disaster. 

On  the  same  theme,  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Transport  Workers  and  therefore  one 
of  the  big  chiefs  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  speaks  with  authority : 

The  Triple  Industrial  Alliance  is  by  far  the  greatest  attempt  made 
in  this  or  any  other  country  to  win  for  the  workers  "  temporal  power." 
One  can  hardly  say  whether  we  shall  see  it  in  use  during  the  next  few 
weeks — that  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  A  prominent  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  six  once  remarked  that  the  alliance  could  be  used 
only  on  one  occasion.  He  meant  that  if  it  failed,  it  would  be  useless 
for  all  time ;  whereas,  if  used  with  success,  it  would  leave  the  work- 
ing class  masters  of  the  industrial  and  political  situation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  that  prophecy. 
For  instance,  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  tested  during  the  war. 
It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the  politicians  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  introduce  300,000  colored  indentured  laborers  into  this  country  in 
1917  to  relieve  more  of  our  own  workers  for  the  organized  butchery 
in  France  and  Flanders.  That  outrage,  connived  at  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  was  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  ships 
carrying  the  colored  workers  to  be  landed  at  Southampton  were 
diverted  to  Marseilles. 


This  at  least  shows  that  the  alliance  can  be  used  with  some  effect, 
although  strike  action  was  avoided  by  the  capitulation  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  I  can  readily  foresee  the  power  of  this 
organization  used  again  and  again  without  the  workers  establishing 
for  themselves  economic  freedom.  Everything  must  depend  upon 
the  mental,  as  well  as  the  industrial  preparedness  at  any  given  time 
when  action  is  contemplated. 

That  quotation  shows  Mr.  Williams  in  one  of  his  two 
moods — his  mood  of  careful  statement.  As  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  you  have  to  understand  two  languages  in  order  to 
know  what  the  shindig  is  really  about,  and  where  the  meaning 
lies.  Mr.  Williams  (like  many  another  Briton)  is  sometimes 
loud  on  the  hustings,  but  always  cautious  in  committee.  He 
hangs  a  To  Let  sign  on  Buckingham  Palace,  and  returns  to 
work  out  the  patient  details  of  a  wage  increase  for  port  and 
harbor  employes.  Because  a  member  of  his  federation  has 
pledged  its  word,  he  helps  in  the  dreary  committee  work  of  an 
industrial  council  for  one  of  his  trades,  although  he  has  no 
great  faith  in  the  blessed  word  of  Whitley.  And  there  is 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  prize  orator  of  internationalists,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  canny,  responsible  man  on  foreign 
affairs  in  Downing  street. 

The  British  like  to  be  energized  by  loud  explosions  into  a 
dignified,  sure-footed  motion.  They  carry  a  shock  absorber 
which  lets  the  machine  bump  rocks  without  jarring  the  occu- 
pants. They  have  a  gyroscope  which  sucks  up  all  the  careen- 
ing and  holds  a  steady  keel.  But  do  not  think  that  the  tide 
isn't  running  with  a  brisk  wind  and  splashy  waves.  In  high 
excitement,  American  newspaper  correspondents  ferried  over 
from  France  when  the  British  miners  struck. 

"  The  big  show  is  on,"  they  said ;  "  the  social  revolution 
has  come." 

And  then  I  did  not  see  one  of  them  in  attendance  at  the 
Coal  Commission,  where  the  social  revolution  was  taking 
place.  The  shock  absorber  and  the  gyroscope  were  at  work, 
so  that  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  did  not  seem  to  be  continuing  the 
tradition  of  Robespierre.  The  coal  owners  lost  their  mines, 
but  nobody  lost  his  head.  Fires  still  burn,  though  the  miners 
have  taken  over  an  additional  $150,000,000  a  year. 


Budget-Making  and  Social  Work 

I.     The  Executive  Budget:  A  National  Danger 
By  William  H.  Allen 


UNKNOWN  to  many  social  workers,  a  veritable 
revolution   has  been   started   in   American   budget- 
making — backed  by  richly  endowed  propaganda.     If 
this  revolution  succeeds  in  enveloping  Congress,  state 
legislatures,  and  city  councils,  constructive  social  workers  will 
find  a  stone  wall  reared  in  constitutions,  charters  and  other 
legislative  enactments  between  obvious  social  needs  and  the 
money  required   to  meet  those  needs.     This   budget-making 
revolution  vernacularly  goes  by  the  name  "  executive  budget." 
This  is  unfortunate  because  there  might  be  executive  budgets 
which  would  take  advantage  of  all  ability  of  executives  to  lead 
without  asking  legislatures  to  get  off  the  sidewalk  and  to  wear 
manacles.     Two  different  pictures  of  the  reform  follow,  one 
of  the  theory  and  one  of  specific  provisions. 

The  theory  has  been  stated  at  some  length  in  a  number  of 
documents  issued  by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
founded  three  years  ago.  The  latest  wording  of  the  theory 
upon  which  Congress  and  state  legislatures  and  state  voters 


are  asked  to  build  their  budget  reforms  is  that  of  the  director 
of  the  institute,  W.  F.  Willoughby,  in  The  Problem  of  a 
National  Budget,  from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
taken : 

The  legislative  branch  should  be  debarred  from,  or,  if  it  possess 
the  constitutional  right,  should  refrain  from  using  the  right  to  initiate 
proposals  for  the  expenditure  of  money.  No  appropriation  of  money 
should  be  made  except  upon  the  direct  requests  of  the  executive. 

It  must  be  impossible  for  the  heads  of  departments  themselves 
(Cornell,  Letchworth  Village,  State  Charities  Board  [in  New  York 
state],  or  in  New  York  city,  the  Child  Welfare  Board,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, Public  Library,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Museum  of  Art, 
Board  of  Education)  to  bring  before  the  legislature  revenue  or  ex- 
penditure proposals. 

The  legislature  should  exercise  no  power  of  initiating  budget 
proposals. 

The  primary  functions  of  a  legislature  are  those  of  determining 
the  laws  under  which  the  people  shall  live  and  of  serving  as  an 
organ  of  popular  opinion  in  respect  to  matters  political. 

It  will  help  social  workers  interpret  this  philosophy  in  terms 
of  their  own  special  services  if  they  will  substitute  mayor  for 
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executive,  and  city  council  for  legislature.  In  fact,  it  might 
help  if  they  would  substitute  "  my  executive  committee  "  for 
executive  and  "  my  board  of  managers  "  for  legislature. 

At  a  glance  it  is  clear  that  a  state  which  has  a  child  labor 
law  but  no  agency  for  enforcing  it  cannot  hope  to  secure 
enforcement  by  appealing  to  the  legislature  if  the  governor  hap- 
pens not  to  ask  money  for  law  enforcement.  It  would  be  a 
great  help  if  at  this  juncture  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  would  tell 
other  social  workers  how  far  it  has  been  true  that  ethical  gains 
through  legislation  have  come  from  executive  initiative  and 
how  far  from  legislative  initiative. 

A  late  and  current  illustration  of  the  way  the  executive 
budget  restrictions  work  out  in  practice  may  be  gathered  from 
the  constitutional  amendment  which  was  recently  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Indiana.  It  was  modeled  on  the  West 
Virginia  elaboration  of  the  Maryland  budget  which  for  reasons 
stated  in  Serious  Defects  of  the  Maryland  Budget  Law  was 
outlined  two  years  ago  by  the  Institute  for  Public  Service. 
Among  dangerous  provisions  of  the  proposed  Indiana  amend- 
ment are  these: 

The  legislature  is  forbidden  to  increase  the  governor's  re- 
quests. The  governor  is  not  only  given  the  power  to  fix  the 
maximum  to  be  spent  for  meeting  state  needs,  but  he  is  re- 
quired neither  to  make  any  study  of  state  needs  nor  to  grant 
hearings  to  officers  and  bodies  which  may,  for  example,  believe 
he  is  asking  too  little  for  schools,  for  the  university,  for  hos- 
pitals or  roads.  Moreover,  a  new  governor  is  given  but  fif- 
teen days  in  which  to  prepare  maximum  requests  for  state  needs 
about  which  he  may  be  both  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  Fin- 
ally, should  the  legislature  grant  a  hearing  to  those  who  know 
intimately  the  needs  of  different  departments — which  it  is 
benevolently  permitted  but  not  democratically  required  to  do — 
the  governor,  who  may  be  a  new-comer  and  a  fledgling,  is  auth- 
orized to  designate  the  representative  of  schools,  higher  educa- 
tion, hospitals,  or  other  state  services  who  may  appear  to  dis- 
cuss the  governor's  requests.  The  governor  who  is  to  be  given 
such  great  powers  is  permitted  but  not  required  to  explain  in- 
creases and  reductions,  however  serious,  and  is  not  even  re- 
quired to  show  in  his  estimates  where  the  increases  or  decreases 
occur. 

The  legislature  may  decrease ;  if  the  governor  has  any  power 
to  veto  the  legislative  cuts,  he  does  not  get  it  from  the  amend- 
ment. During  the  session  no  proposition  involving  money  can 
be  considered  by  the  people's  legislators  until  after  the  budget 
bill  with  its  maximum  fixed  by  the  governor  is  passed.  If 
three  days  before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  budget  bill  has  not 
been  passed — and  up  to  that  time  numerous  great  needs  may 
not  be  discussed  if  it  takes  money  to  meet  them — the  governor 
may  extend  the  session,  but  during  that  extension  no  question 
whatever  except  the  budget  may  be  considered.  No  matter 
how  germane  to  the  budget  the  question  is,  no  matter  how  con- 
clusive evidence  may  be  that  the  governor's  maximum  is 
jeopardizing  state  welfare,  the  legislative  body  is  tied  hand  and 
foot  so  that  it  cannot  add  a  dollar  to  the  governor's  maximum. 

These  are  only  part  of  the  restrictions  in  this  constitutional 
amendment  which  many  students  consider  un-American  and 
undemocratic.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  philosophy  and 
of  the  practice  is  the  misconception  of  budget-making  as  some- 
thing concerned  with  government  rather  than  with  community 
needs.  Mr.  Willoughby  says,  "The  total  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure needs  of  a  government  shall  be  considered  .  .  .  and 
determined  upon  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  account  shall  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  each 
other."  This  is  a  medieval  conception  of  budget-making, 
"  foreign,"  as  Mr.  Willoughby  admits,  to  American  ideas  and 


born  at  a  time  when  government  expenditure  was  considered  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  every  effort  within 
the  taxpayers'  power.  The  present-day  conception  of  budget- 
making — of  Lloyd  George  In  England  and  of  the  civic  worker 
and  enlightened  taxpayer  in  America — is  that  budget  estimat- 
ing should  start  not  with  government  needs,  but  with  com- 
munity needs,  not  with  money  in  sight  from  a  present  assess- 
ment, present  tax  rate  and  present  source  of  revenue,  but  with 
money  required  to  meet  frankly  stated  needs  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  a  propaganda  for  executive 
budgets  is  being  pushed  which  makes  is  unnecessary  for  execu- 
tives to  study  community  needs  if  only  legislatures  are  pro- 
hibited from  talking  about  such  needs,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  civic  workers  of  the  country  will  take  new  interest 
in  the  kind  of  budget  study,  budget  estimating  and  budget 
weighing  which  our  cities  and  states  and  nation  need.  An  op- 
portunity to  express  this  interest  will  be  presented  at  the 
coming  Atlantic  City  Conference.  The  new  Congress  will 
by  that  time  have  got  under  way.  Both  parties  are  pledged 
to  budget  reform,  and  the  members  will  be  glad  to  receive  from 
the  social  workers'  annual  convention  a  resolution  favoring 
national  budget  estimates  which  will  start  with  a  com- 
plete listing  of  national  needs  and  practical  next  steps;  review 
and  formulation  of  these  estimates  into  a  few,  clearly  ex- 
plained, composite  executive  proposals;  and  freedom  by  Con- 
gress to  finance  any  steps  and  meet  still  other  needs  that  the 
executive  may  omit. 

II.     Executive  Versus  Legislative 
Budgets 

By  G.  C.  and  Roy  G.  Blakey 

THE  question  of  a  legislative  versus  an  executive  budget  is 
at  bottom  the  question  of  which  branch  of  the  government 
is  to  be  captain  of  the  ship  of  state.  The  founders  of  this 
government  carefully  separated  and  labelled  the  functions  of 
each  department.  The  duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  pass  laws 
and  that  of  the  executive  to  see  that  they  were  carried  out. 
The  practical  working  out  of  the  system  through  the  years  has 
shown  that  as  legislatures  grow  in  size  they  become  more  and 
more  unwieldy.  It  is  almost  impossible  even  to  carry  on  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  present  time. 
Only  by  recognizing  the  actual  political  leadership  of  the 
executive  has  it  been  possible  to  place  responsibility  or  to  secure 
a  semblance  of  unified  action.  Somewhat  similar  difficulties 
have  been  encountered  in  states  and  municipalities.  Conse- 
quently the  president  or  the  governor  or  the  mayor  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  task  of  planning  the  administration,  and  the 
legislative  body  is  expected  to  pass  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

There  are  then  at  least  three  possibilities:  (i)  the  legisla- 
ture may  limit  itself  to  passing  laws  suggested  by  the  executive, 
(2)  it  may  attempt  to  resume  its  former  place  as  leader,  or  (3) 
it  may  follow  the  leadership  of  the  executive  but  maintain  a 
mind  and  will  of  its  own,  thus  having  an  opportunity  to  be 
more  than  a  mere  machine.  The  first  possibility  suggested  is 
not  in  harmony  with  our  ideas  of  democratic  government ;  the 
second  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient  or  feasible  method 
under  present  conditions.  A  combination  of  the  two  as  sug- 
gested in  the  third  possibility  is,  therefore,  the  best  working 
basis. 

When  we  consider  the  problem  of  budget-making  with  these 
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facts  in  mind  we  can  readily  see  that  only  as  the  legislature  and 
executive  both  have  a  share  in  it  will  it  be  most  satisfactory. 
Even  before  the  model  Parliament  met,  control  of  the  purse 
strings  had  been  a  cherished  prerogative  of  the  Central  As- 
sembly. This  control  has  been  jealously  guarded  ever  since. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  government  finance  resembles 
that  of  a  group  of  huge  corporations  so  that  the  problems  are 
more  complicated  than  when  Edward  levied  a  scutage  or  even 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  laid  before  the  First  Congress  his 
plan  for  financing  the  republic.  As  a  result,  something  more 
far-seeing  than  a  mere  appropriation  bill  is  necessary,  and  a 
budget  plan  gives  promise  of  being  the  best  solution. 

It  seems  theoretically  correct  to  have  the  executive  draw  up 
the  budget  and  be  responsible  for  its  contents.  Only  in  this 
way  is  there  much  probability  of  proper  proportion  and  unity. 
It  is  the  division  of  responsibility  and  its  unfortunate  results  to 
which  Mr.  Willoughy  refers  when  he  states  that  "the  principal 
functions  of  a  legislature  are  those  of  determining  the  laws 
under  which  people  shall  live.  .  .  ."  The  sentence,  just  before 
this  should  also  be  read  in  this  connection.  "  Appropriation 
acts,  in  common  with  all  other  enactments  having  for  their  pur- 
pose the  giving  of  directions  to  officers  of  the  government,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  but  administrative  orders.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  only  a  temporary  end  in  view.  The  establishment 
of  a  practice  under  which  the  legislative  branch  refrains  from 
making  any  material  change  in  budgetary  proposals  as  they 
emanate  from  the  executive  does  not  therefore  mean  any  cur- 
tailment of  the  law-making  powers,  properly  speaking,  of  that 
body." 

Almost  all  laws  establishing  a  budget  system  provide  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  demands  to  the  executive.  It  would  be 
distinctly  unfortunate  if,  as  Mr.  Allen  states,  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting proposals  and  needs  of  the  various  departments  or 
agencies  may  be  delegated  by  the  governor  to  those  whom  he 
may  choose  instead  of  to  those  officially  responsible  for  the  de- 
partments. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  there  would  be  any 
more  danger  of  the  omission  of  provisions  for  carrying  out  the 
laws  under  an  executive  budget  system  than  when  appropria- 
tions are  left  to  the  vagaries  of  an  irresponsible  legislature. 

A  successful  budget  must  provide  for  more  than  a  new  rou- 
tine by  which  funds  are  distributed  to  the  various  departments. 
It  must  be  expressive  of  the  whole  program  of  the  administra- 
tion or  party  in  power.  Obviously  more  than  fifteen  days  are 
needed  in  which  to  prepare  such  a  measure.  There  should  be 
provided  some  method  by  which  the  budget  can  be  drawn  up 
with  care.  Of  course,  the  great  amount  of  detailed  and  ac- 
curate data  required  for  such  a  measure  cannot  be  secured  by 
one  individual  who  has  many  other  duties  to  preform.  We 


have  not  in  this  country  at  present  a  coordinating  group  such 
as  provided  for  in  England  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  various 
demands  of  all  departments.  States  should  be  warned  from 
rushing  into  a  new  scheme  like  the  budget  system  without  pro- 
viding adequate  machinery  for  managing  it.  Mr.  Willoughby 
realizes  this  danger  as  much  as  Mr.  Allen  does  and  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  special  group  whose  service  is 

to  prescribe  the  system  of  accounting  and  reporting  that  shall  be 
employed  by  all  services  of  the  government,  to  receive  the  reports  as 
rendered,  to  compile  them  and  analyze  their  contents  in  such  a  form 
that  the  chief  executive  can  currently  keep  in  touch  with  the  conduct 
of  administrative  affairs,  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
estimates  shall  be  submitted  and  to  compile  such  data  for  budgetary 
purposes;  to  make  such  investigation  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  services  are  organized,  the  methods  employed  by  them  and 
their  needs  as  will  enable  the  chief  executive  to  assure  himself  that 
such  services  are  properly  organized  and  conducted  and  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  propriety  of  their  demands;  and,  finally,  to 
take  all  steps  needed  to  ensure  a  proper  standardization  of  personal 
and  administrative  practices  without  which  due  economy  and  effi- 
ciency cannot  be  secured  nor,  what  is  of  immediate  concern  here,  a 
proper  budget  prepared. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  budget  would 
be  too  great  for  the  executive,  be  he  the  president,  governor,  or 
mayor,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  an  executive  would  feel 
it  "unnecessary  ...  to  study  community  needs  if  only  legis- 
latures are  prohibited  from  talking  about  such  needs."  The 
misconception  at  the  basis  of  the  words  just  quoted  lies  in  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  part  of  the  legislature.  Talking  about 
public  needs  is  not  prohibited,  nor  is  the  talk  mere  idle  words. 
There  is  a  real  part  which  may  be  played,  though  initiating  ap- 
propriation is  precluded.  When  the  budget  comes  to  the  leg- 
islature it  should  be  accompanied  by  adequate  supporting  in- 
formation so  that  the  document  will  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  pass  upon  it.  If  the  discussion  is  worth  while,  it  will 
guide  and  also  place  a  wholesome  check  on  the  executive.  The 
legislature  should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  the  budget  back 
to  the  executive  for  the  insertion  of  such  additional  matter  as 
it  deems  wise.  The  executive  would  thus  have  in  mind 
proposals  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  legislature  as  well 
as  those  which  would  carry  out  his  program. 

It  is  obvious  that  legislators  could  not  secure  quite  the  same 
benefits  for  their  districts  under  the  executive  budget  plan  as 
by  the  present  "log  rolling"  methods  or  even  as  under  a  legisla- 
tive budget.  Certain  cities  might  not  be  able  to  get  its  fine 
post  offices,  some  river  and  harbor  developments  might  cease, 
state  and  municipal  expenditures  might  be  apportioned  differ- 
ently. On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
needs  of  the  state  would  be  considered  in  their  entirety,  and 
that  different  proposals  would  receive  consideration  more 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  importance  to  the  state  as  a  whole 
than  in  proportion  to  the  pull  of  various  sectional  solicitors. 


Chicago   Commons 

Its  First  Quarter-Centennial 
By  Robert  A.   Woods 


HEADWORKER,    SOUTH 

CHICAGO  Commons,  uniquely  and  happily  named, 
has  come  to  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  rich  equally 
in   reminiscence  and  prospect.      It  had  at  the  be- 
ginning more  in  the  way  of  antecedents  than  any 
of  our  settlement  houses.     Graham  Taylor  had  already  taken 
a  leading  part  with  men  like  Gladden,  Strong  and  Tucker 
in  initiating  among  the  churches  that  new  front  toward  life 


END    HOUSE,    BOSTON 

which  is  today  fast  becoming  the  dominant  fact  in  all  vital 
religious  action.  When  one  sees  him  today  alert  to  learn,  to 
interpret,  and  to  make  sympathetic  headway  with  new  pro- 
posals of  advancing  democracy,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  long  service  of  radiating  influence  and  power  at  the  Com- 
mons was  the  sequel  of  what  in  its  day  was  an  equally  impor- 
tant stage.  At  the  same  time,  one  finds  good  reason  to  hope 
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and  expect  that  Professor  Taylor  will  carry  through  still  an- 
other ample  chapter  in  a  prophetic  and  creative  career. 

The  Commons  stands  as  a  fully  developed  example  of  the 
round  of  group  activity — now  so  familiar,  but  novel  in  a 
high  degree  twenty-five  years  ago — which  fills  in  the  more 
tangible  aspect  of  the  settlement.  This  system  has  always 
been  exceptionally  flexible  so  as  to  include  and  encourage 
many  struggling  efforts  toward  association  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  ever-renewed  immigration. 

No  order  of  things  within  its  four  walls,  however,  could 
ever  have  given  the  Commons  that  permeating  appeal  to  its 
community  which  has  set  it  out  above  every  other  American 
settlement  house  as  the  medium  of  a  continuously  successful 
reform  movement  in  local  politics.  Verily  this  is  work  among 
the  foundations. 

The  same  direct,  downright  objective  attitude  toward  the 
realities  of  life  amongst  its  great  surrounding  constituency 
is  abundantly  suggested  in  Professor  Taylor's  manifold  ser- 
vices in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  He  is  easily 
the  national  leader  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  original  settle- 
ment motive  of  inter-class  reconciliation  at  the  point  and, 
one  might  say,  in  the  particular  great  city  where  the  cleavage 
between  classes  has  been  most  intense. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  have  lived  and  worked 
at  Chicago  Commons  are  a  numerous,  loyal  and  productive 
company.  If  they  and  their  services  could  be  assembled 
and  estimated,  we  should  be  conscious  of  a  remarkable  unit 


in  the  national  moral  evolution.  It  is  an  increasing  satis- 
faction, even  to  one  not  unfamiliar  with  this  fellowship,  to 
find  how  numerous,  widespread,  fertile-minded  and  inspired 
it  is.  Beyond  this  immediate  circle,  it  is  the  commonplace 
of  acquaintance  among  social  workers,  vocational  and  volun- 
teer, throughout  the  country  to  find  that  they  got  their  first 
impetus  and  early  guidance  from  Professor  Taylor. 

Such  influence  has  been  greatly  widened  through  his  work 
as  a  teacher  in  the  theological  seminary  and  in  the  School 
of  Philanthropy.  It  is  profoundly  significant — no  less  so 
because  too  often  not  thought  of — that  this  foremost  leader 
of  social  work  has  been  the  faithful  and  loyal  Christian 
minister,  engaged  in  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  in  the  world;  while  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  spirit  he  was  building  up  a  new  type  of  school 
for  what  are  essentially  only  certain  specialities  of  the  min- 
istering profession.  And  the  logic  of  this  rare  combination 
of  functions  in  a  teacher  for  the  present  reach  completion 
in  Dr.  Taylor's  continuous  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  his  city  and  in  the  SURVEY 
for  the  nation,  together  with  his  constant  missionary  jour- 
neys into  every  section  of  the  country. 

It  was  said  of  John  Wesley  that  he  was  like  a  highly 
animated  shuttle  speeding  back  and  forth  through  a  long 
life  of  prodigious  labors  to  weave  the  fabric  of  a  nobler 
nation.  Graham  Taylor  for  these  days  is  the  lineal  spiritual 
descendant  of  the  great  forerunner  of  the  social  movement. 


Twenty-Five  Years  of  It 

The  Social  Service  of  Frederic  Almy 
By  Porter  R.  Lee 


DIRECTOR,   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL  WORK 


FREDERIC  ALMY  on  May  I  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  service  as  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Charity 
Organization  Society.     The  combination  of  Frederic 
Almy,  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
twenty-five  years  of  service  in  one  city  would  justify  American 
social   workers  everywhere   in   taking  time   off   to   mark   the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Almy  entered  social  work  before  it  was  so  called,  when 
scientific  charity  was  its  highest  ideal,  when  the  trained 
worker  was  unknown,  when  salaries  were  its  least  induce- 
ments, when  the  desk  telephone  in  the  office  of  a  social  agency, 
if  it  had  been  thought  of,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  extravagence,  when  national  organizations  for  social 
work  hardly  existed,  when  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  had  less  than  three  hundred  members. 
He  celebrates  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  just  when  his  pro- 
fession has  met  the  severest  test,  that  of  its  value  in  an  emer- 
gency of  the  stupendous  proportions  of  an  international  war, 
when  national  organizations  are  reaching  every  corner  of  the 
country  to  develop  spirit  and  vehicle  for  meeting  all  phases 
of  human  need,  when  charity  has  been  supplemented  by  pre- 
vention and  immunity  as  the  ideals  of  social  work,  when  the 
demand  for  trained  workers  exceeds  the  supply  and  when 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  trans- 
formed into  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  has 
nearly  four  thousand  members. 

It  is  more  than  the  significance  of  a  coincidence  that  this 
development  has  taken  place  during  Mr.  Almy's  professional 


life.  No  such  development  could  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  one  man ;  but  those  who  have  followed  it  real- 
ize that  it  has  been  profoundly  influenced  by  several  out- 
standing figures,  among  them  none  more  conspicuous  than  his. 
His  achievements  have  been  enduring,  his  example  inspiring, 
his  leadership  sane,  practical  and  unselfish,  and  his  rich  per- 
sonality a  free  gift  to  his  co-workers. 

Frederic  Almy's  work  in  Buffalo  for  twenty-five  years  will 
stand  almost  by  itself  in  the  annals  of  American  social  work. 
A  list  of  the  social  improvements  which  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  civic  life  of  the  city  during  that  time  touches 
upon  every  phase  of  social  welfare.  Other  cities  can  show 
as  great  a  quantitive  record  and  some  perhaps  a  greater. 
Others  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  same  type  of  strong  lead- 
ership. Few  American  communities,  however,  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  served  continuously  for  so  long  a  period  by  a 
leader  of  his  conspicuous  qualities,  and  few  leaders  have  done 
their  work  so  well  that  it  is  not  overshadowed  by  their  lead- 
ership. There  are  few  phases  of  public  welfare  of  Buffalo 
which  Frederic  Almy  has  not  influenced,  but  he  has  never 
been  a  dictator.  He  has  developed  neither  followers  nor  dis- 
ciples. He  has  had  the  supreme  gift  of  stimulating  through 
his  own  contribution  the  contributions  of  others  so  that  the 
product  is  neither  his,  nor  theirs,  but  the  product  of  a 
community. 

The  labor  turnover  of  professional  social  work  has  been 
the  despair  of  executives.  Mr.  Almy's  own  record  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  one  position  justifies  the  prejudice  of  execu- 
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tives  in  favor  of  workers  who  will  "  stay  put."  Nevertheless, 
he  himself  has  done  violence  to  this  doctrine  in  his  own  prac- 
tice when  he  has  during  his  career  of  service  brought  to  Buf- 
falo a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  receive  their  pro- 
fessional baptism  under  his  leadership  and  then  go  to  other 
fields.  The  attempts  of  fellow  executives  to  commiserate  him 
upon  this  exodus  of  promising  material  from  his  organization 
has  usually  brought  the  remark  that  he  "  would  rather  have 
with  him  men  he  cannot  keep  than  men  he  cannot  lose." 

The  trustees,  committee  chairmen  and  staff  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Almy's  service  with  the  presentation  of  a  bronze  desk  set, 
carrying  the  following  inscription : 

To 
Frederic  Almy 

on  his 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

as  Secretary  of 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

1894  SOCIETY   OF  BUFFALO  1919 

NEW  YORK 

from  the 

Trustees,  Committee  Chairmen,  and 
Staff     in     appreciative     recognition 

of  his  services  to 

the  Society  and  the  City 

May  1,   1919. 

The  committee  and  the  staff  which  was  in  charge  of  this 
celebration  spared  him  the  necessity  of  making  a  speech,  though 
why  anyone  who  has  ever  heard  his  impromptu  speeches  should 
do  so  is  a  puzzle.  One  such  experience  would  lead  any  hearer 


to  award  him  the  title  of  social  work's  leading  sulphite.  Mr. 
Almy's  place  in  the  affection  of  his  friends  is  not  due  entirely 
to  his  leadership  in  social  work.  He  is  a  poet  of  distinction, 
a  lover  of  nature  and  an  authority  on  most  of  the  things  that 
make  life  worth  while. 

John  Shillady  is  responsible  for  this  expression,  to  which 
all  of  Mr.  Almy's  friends  will  subscribe — "  Nothing  would 
have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have  been  able  to  show 
by  my  presence  my  appreciation  of  all  that  Frederic  Almy 
means  to  social  work.  Mr.  Almy  belongs  not  to  Buffalo  alone 
but  to  the  nation.  He  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of  that  or- 
ganized goodwill  which  expresses  itself  through  the  social 
worker  with  vision,  courage,  patience  and  intelligence.  He 
has  striven  effectively  for  the  betterment  of  his  city  and  his 
nation.  To  know  him  is  to  love  him.  To  have  worked  with 
him  is  an  inspiration.  All  hail  to  Frederic  Almy." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  honors  that  have 
come  to  Frederic  Almy  he  values  most  highly.  In  1917  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  formal  honor  within  the  gift  of  American 
social  workers,  the  presidency  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  and  during  his  administration  of 
the  conference  its  name  was  changed  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  One  need  not  stretch  the  significance  of 
the  coincidence  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
recall  in  this  connection  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  term  "  so- 
cial work  "  first  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  as  used  by  him  at  the 
Atlanta  meeting  in  1903. 


Feudalism  in  California 


great  mass  of  the  land  is  held  by  an  in- 
significant few,  who  do  with  it  as  they  will, 
and  the  ideal  of  a  rural  society  composed  of 
many  small-unit  owners,  each  a  tiller  of  the 
soil — the  ideal  of  socially  minded  men  in  all  times — is  one  for 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  present  basis  of  hope."  And 
again :"  The  6ld  concentration  of  land  ownership  ...  has 
in  a  large  degree  persisted;  and  superimposed  upon  this  is  the 
new  concentration  of  ownership  afforded  by  modern  wealth. 
No  statute  or  ruling  by  the  state  government,  so  far  as  known, 
has  interposed  any  bar  to  this  persistence  of  the  old  system  or 
the  development  of  the  new."  These  quotations  are  not  from 
a  report  on  Posen  or  from  a  pre-war  speech  of  Lloyd  George. 
They  are  taken  from  the  report  on  Large  Landholdings  in 
Southern  California,  briefly  referred  to  in  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3  but  only  published  two  weeks  ago  after  a  controversy 
between  the  department  responsible  for  it,  the  California  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Housing,  and  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  charge  of  state  publications.  Had  the  report  been 
couched  in  the  typical,  exaggerated  style  of  the  single  tax 
propagandist,  it  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged ; 
but  it  would  have  defeated  its  own  purpose.  As  it  is,  full 
of  carefully  assembled  facts  conservatively  stated,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  weapons  against  land  monopoly  that  has 
ever  been  forged  in  this  country.  No  one  could  accuse  the 
members  of  the  commission  of  being  influenced  by  personal  mo- 
tives or  of  being  given  to  journalistic  irresponsibility.  They 
are  Simon  J.  Lubin,  Sacramento  (president),  the  Most  Rev. 
E.  J.  Hanna,  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  Los 
Angeles,  Dr.  J.  H.  McBride,  Pasadena,  and  Paul  Scharren- 
berg,  San  Francisco  (secretary).  The  land  investigation  was 
made  by  W.  J.  Ghent.  The  report,  writes  the  editor  of  the 


SURVEY  who  is  now  in  California,  has  received  there  little  or 
no  publicity. 

The  land  of  the  sunset  and  of  the  unrivalled  climate  which 
since  the  forties  has  figured  in  the  literature  of  the  world  as 
a  new  garden  of  Eden,  not  lost  but  to  be  gained  and  developed 
as  an  abode  of  human  freedom  and  happiness  for  all  time — 
that  land  has  been  as  ruthlessly  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  as  any  country;  indeed,  the  very  climate  has  been  made  a 
commercial  asset  of  the  speculator  and  mitigated  against  the 
success  of  agriculture  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
price  of  land,  in  these  southern  counties,  no  longer  has  a 
visible  relation  to  agricultural  productivity.  We  read  that 
the  approximation  of  price  to  productive  value  "  is  most  re- 
mote in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  where  climate,  optimism 
and  proximity  to  a  populous  center  are  all  capitalized  and 
fused  into  the  price." 

In  Ventura  county  the  recent  enormous  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
lima  beans  might  have  been  expected  to  lessen  the  gap  between  the 
price  and  the  productive  value  of  the  land;  but  with  each  leap  in 
the  price  of  beans  the  price  of  land  has  taken  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance. One  may  hear  on  good  authority,  in  that  county,  of  an  owner 
refusing  $1,000  an  acre  for  the  best  land.  In  San  Diego  county  it  is 
a  common  saying  that  no  farmer  can  possibly  pay  5  per  cent  interest 
on  deferred  payments  on  the  market  price  of  local  farm  land  and 
make  a  living.  In  every  southern  county  the  seeker  of  farm  land  is 
confronted  with  prices  which  he  knows,  if  he  pays  them,  involve 
grave  risk  to  himself  in  the  attempt  to  get  commensurate  results 
from  the  soil.  When  he  pays  these  prices  he  does  so  because  for 
other  than  strictly  economic  reasons  he  has  fixed  upon  some  particular 
locality  for  his  home  and  he  is  willing  to  take  the  gambler's  chance 
with  a  dubious  investment. 

But  these  are  merely  glaring  details  from  a  canvass  rich 
in  pictures  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  feeling  throughout  the 
state  that  land  is  priced  far  above  its  productive  value;  and 
the  only  reason  for  it  is  that  land  is  deliberately  held  out  of 
use,  or — what  comes  to  the  same  thing — out  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  to  which  it  might  be  put,  until  the  community  is 
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forced  to  pay  the  owner,  either  in  purchase  price  or  in  rent, 
whatever  he  may  ask.  Not  only  the  climate  but  also  the 
''  optimism  "  of  California  is  capitalized  and  forms  a  large 
element  of  the  price.  That  hold-up  is  possible  only,  of  course, 
by  concentration  of  ownership;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  and 
not  for  any  theoretical  moralizing  that  the  "  gross  unfair- 
ness "  with  which  land  ownership  in  the  state  is  distributed 
becomes  the  legitimate  object  of  inquiry  by  a  commission 
charged  with  looking  after  the  interests  and  welfare  of  a 
large  section  of  the  population.  Its  findings  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  in  the  eight  counties  of  southern  California  there  are  279 
holdings   (reducible  by  allowing  for  duplications  to  about  255  hold- 
ings)   each  of  more  than   2,000   acres,  comprising  an   aggregate  of 
4,893,915  acres; 

2.  That  the  Southern  Pacific  grant  lands  and  "  lieu  lands  "  in  five 
of  these  counties  (there  are  none  in  the  other  three  counties)  aggregate 
2,598,775  acres; 

3.  That  of  the  total  of  non-railroad  and  non-public  rural  lands  in 
these  counties,  roughly  approximated  by  the  federal  census  figures  of 
"lands  in  farms"   (4,587,581  acres),  2,295,140  acres,  or  50  per  cent, 
are  owned  in  about  250  holdings; 

4.  That  apart  from  the  railroad  lands,  there  are  at  least  32  hold- 
ings each  of  more  than   15,000  acres;   that  seven  of  these  holdings 
exceed  50,000  acres  each;  that  one  of  them  is  of  101,000  acres  and 
another  of  183,399  acres; 

5.  That  of  the  2,295,140  acres  mentioned   above,   at  least  666,886 
acres,  or  29  per  cent,  are  now  or  are  potentially  tillable; 

6.  That   a   considerable   part  of  this  tillable   land   lies   idle,   and 
that  another  considerable  part  of  it  is  not  devoted  to  its  most  bene- 
ficial use;   that,  though  there  are  many  thousands  of  persons  eager 
to   get   access   to   this   land,   much   of  it   is  not   for  sale   under   any 
circumstances,  and  that  such  portions  as  are  for  sale  are  held  under 
prices  usually  beyond  the  productive  value  and  on  terms  of  payment 
which  mean  great  hazard  or  ruin  to  the  purchaser. 

The  large  holdings  are  in  part  an  inheritance  from  Span- 
ish-Mexican times.  Some  of  them  have  remained  almost  in- 
tact, others  have  been  consolidated  to  even  larger  holdings, 
some  have  been  reduced  in  size,  but  only  a  few  have  been 
broken  up  into  small  holdings.  Other  big  estates  are  new 
consolidations  for  speculative  ends.  A  considerable  variety 
of  the  motives  are  presented  why  at  various  times  various 
owners  have  laid  field  to  field  and  of  the  manipulations, 
oftentimes  dishonest,  by  which  they  contrived  to  secure  the 
wealth  necessary  for  that  foundation  of  semi-feudal  estates. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  estate  of  the  Rindge  family,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  representing  "an  American  succession  to  a 
Spanish-Mexican  ownership  and  the  establishment  of  a  ma- 
norial estate." 

It  is  the  instance  of  a  little  principality,  defiant  of  the  law  and  of 
public  sentiment,  determined  to  live  its  independent  life  regardless 
of  the  demands  and  the  interests  of  a  society  with  which  it  is  in 
perpetual  discord.  Its  conflict  with  the  outside  world  is  an  ever- 
recurring  issue  in  the  courts.  It  holds  to  its  land,  of  which  it  makes 
small  use,  merely  through  an  obstinate  pride  of  possession. 

There  are,  of  course,  among  the  large  estates  some  that 
carry  on  legitimate  and  useful  ranching  and  farming  enter- 
prises on  a  large  scale;  but  such  operations  are  apt  to  be 
over-capitalized  and  over-systematized  and,  sometimes,  car- 
ried on  at  a  loss,  especially  when  owned  by  absentees.  More 
often,  the  large  estates  are  carried  on  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  the  same  family,  more  from  sentiment  than  because 
they  pay,  and  with  insufficient  capital  to  develop  them  for 
maximum  productivity.  And  again,  even  more  analogous  to 
the  English  prototype,  there  is  the  large  estate  with  its  "  home 
farm  "  carried  on  by  the  owner,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tillable  land  leased  out  to  tenants  under  rigid  restrictions. 

There  are  no  uniform,  traditional  conditions  and  terms  of 
sale;  these  depend,  rather,  "upon  the  land  hunger  or  the 
financial  ability  of  the  purchaser,  the  need  or  the  momentary 
purpose  of  the  seller,  or  the  caprice  of  either."  Sometimes 
there  are  rigid  demands  for  the  construction  of  houses  and 
other  improvements  within  a  stipulated  period;  terms  of  re- 


payment are  usually  short  and  sometimes  almost  amount  to 
cash  transactions.  Harsh  as  they  are,  the  terms  cannot,  of 
course,  always  be  enforced ;  and  since  the  purchaser  is  forced 
to  pay  interest  on  deferred  payments,  at  a  high  though  not 
necessarily  usurous  rate,  the  seller  can  afford  to  be  lenient. 

How  the  more  recent  consolidations  have  been  accom- 
plished is  known  history  and  need  not  here  be  restated  in  de- 
tail. "  The  great  frauds,"  as  the  report  states,  "  practiced 
upon  settlers  in  California  form  a  chapter  in  the  state's  his- 
tory which  is  an  ineradicable  disgrace.  The  spent  savings 
and  the  toil  of  thousands  of  ruined  lives  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  a  few  fortunes,  and  for  all  this  deceit  and  robbery 
there  has  been  little  or  no  redress.  Powerful  interests  stand 
determinedly  in  the  way  of  any  effective  reform."  But  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  the  land  of  California  affords 
a  home  and  livelihood  to  its  present  population  is  of  the 
gravest  consequence  to  the  prosperity,  not  only  of  the  state 
but  of  the  whole  nation.  Tenancy  is  on  the  increase,  and 
will  further  increase  as  the  difficulty  of  securing  wage  labor 
becomes  more  pronounced.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
laborers  become  tenants  and  that  tenancy  is  merely  a  step 
towards  independent  farm  ownership.  "  Such  transforma- 
tions," we  are  told,  "  are  too  few  and  scattered  to  affect  the 
general  conditions."  Towns  and  cities  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
masters  of  the  soil.  The  influence  of  wealth,  rung  from  an 
exploited  people,  reverberates  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature. 

What  are  the  remedies?  The  commission,  in  making  its 
report,  had  before  it  three  proposals:  that  of  the  single-taxers 
for  an  exclusive  tax  on  unearned  increment  in  land  values; 
that  of  the  Tax  Commission — based  upon  an  investigation 
made  in  1917 — for  a  scientific  classification  of  lands  and  the 
assessment  of  land  at  full  value  "  with  a  heavier  burden  to 
be  placed  upon  unimproved  and  undeveloped  lands  than  is 
placed  upon  those  that  are  beneficially  used ; "  and  the  land 
colonization  plan  already  in  partial  operation  and  repeatedly 
discussed  in  the  SURVEY. 

The  commission,  after  discussing  these  proposals,  makes 
three  recommendations  preliminary  to  any  specific  reform: 

First,  there  is  needed  a  formal  declaration  by  the  state  of  a  land 
policy  .  .  .  broad  enough  to  aim  at  an  immense  increase  in  the  number 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  and  the  creation  of  a  prosperous  and  secure  rural 
society. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  genuine  coordination  of  every  bureau, 
commission  or  other  state  agency  having  to  do  with  rural  land  and 
the  supply  of  water. 

Third,  there  should  be  legislation  requiring  from  the  county 
assessors  the  annual  gathering  and  tabulating  of  statistics  regarding 
the  size  of  farms,  the  number  of  landholders,  and  other  useful  in- 
formation regarding  agrarian  conditions. 

On  this  basis,  the  commission — with  arguments  which  we 
have  not  here  space  to  reproduce — earnestly  pleads  for  the 
adoption  of  a  graduated  land  tax  in  California,  based  upon 
value  (not  acreage)  and  implying  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween land  that  is  actually  or  potentially  agricultural  and 
land  that  is  not.  In  addition,  it  would  favor  a  great  extension 
of  state  aid  for  the  establishment  of  small  holdings  on  the 
plan  already  adopted  in  California  and  carried  out  by  the 
Land  Settlement  Board,  with  the  addition  of  land  purchase 
and  settlement  on  a  larger  scale  outside  that  plan.  The  great 
need,  it  contends,  is  first  of  all  to  make  large  landholdings 
unprofitable — no  sound  state  policy  is  possible  except  on  that 
foundation — and  then  to  give  such  help  by  state  provision  of 
different  kinds  as  will  enable  the  citizens  of  California,  and 
the  newcomers  attracted  to  the  state  by  its  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, to  build  up  that  garden  of  wealth  and  happiness 
which  has  been  the  dream  of  untold  thousands. 

B.  L. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  GOES   IT  ALONE 

FURTHER  details  are  at  hand  concerning  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Boyd  of  the  western  judicial  district  of  North 
Carolina  that  the  federal  child  labor  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional. He  holds  that  the  present  law,  enacted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  revenue  act  and  laying  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  the 
net  profits  of  industries  employing  child  labor,  is  an  invasion 
of  the  states'  regulatory  authority  and  that  it  seeks  to  ac- 
complish the  regulation  of  employment  by  indirection  in  the 
use  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress.  It  has  never  been 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  law  that  Congress  did  not 
seek  to  accomplish  by  indirection  what  it  could  not  directly 
achieve  in  the  case  of  child  labor.  The  power  of  Congress 
to  destroy  by  taxation  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  cases  of  colored  oleomargarine  and  of  state  bank 
notes,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt,  friends  of  the  measure 
claim,  that  the  court  will  •  uphold  the  validity  of  the  present 
law.  The  case  concerned  one  John  W.  Johnston,  a  minor 
employed  by  the  Atherton  cotton  mills.  Judge  Boyd  made 
permanent  a  temporary  injunction  enjoining  the  mills  from 
discharging  him  or  curtailing  his  employment  to  eight  hours 
a  day.  W.  C.  Hammer,  United  States  attorney,  suggested 
a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  that  there  was  no  allegation  in  the 
complaint  of  a  contract  preventing  the  mills  from  discharging 
the  boy  on  any  ground  that  might  seem  fit,  and  also  because 
the  case  was  not  one  arising  under  the  internal  revenue  or 
other  federal  laws.  The  court  overruled  the  suggestion  so 
that  until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  the  validity  of  the  act 
it  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  has  been  announced  that  pending  a  decision  the  law 
will  be  enforced  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  appears 
that  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  court's  decision.  A  state- 
ment sent  out  by  their  secretary,  Winston  Adams,  says:  "  The 
manufacturers  are  contesting  this  law  as  a  matter  of  principle 
rather  than  merely  the  working  of  young  people.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  if  this  law  is  held  constitutional,  the 
precedent  has  been  established  whereby  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  make  and  enforce  any  regulation  covering  condi- 
tions of  employment,  wages,  hours  and  other  kindred  matters." 

A   STRIKE    AGAINST   IDLENESS 

FIFTY  thousand  members  of  the  cloak-makers'  union  went 
on  strike  last  week  in  New  York  for  a  44-hour  week, 
employment  for  at  least  48  weeks  in  the  year,  a  raise  in 
wages  and  a  change  from  piece-work  to  a  time  basis  in  reckon- 
ing earnings.  So  far  as  the  hours  are  concerned  the  strike  is 
a  move  to  bring  the  standard  in  this  branch  of  the  clothing 
industry  up  to  the  level  already  reached  by  the  workers  on 
men's  clothing  and  on  dresses  and  waists.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  dress  and  waist  makers  who  are  members 
of  the  same  union  to  which  the  cloak  makers  belong — the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers — won  their  strike  for 
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the  44-hour  week.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  also 
secured  a  44-hour  week  through  a  strike  of  its  New  York 
members  earlier  in  the  year  and  made  that  the  standard 
throughout  the  men's  clothing  industry.  In  asking  for  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  of  employment  in  a  year  the  union  is 
taking  a  stand  against  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  clothing 
industry,  seasonal  employment.  Owing  to  the  vagaries  of 
fashion,  but  owing  also  to  the  habit  of  retail  dealers  of  bunch- 
ing their  orders  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  clothing 
industry  in  some  of  its  branches  has  been  notorious  for  its 
alternating  periods  of  overwork  and  no  work  at  all.  That  it  is 
possible  for  the  employers  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of 
regularizing  the  volume  of  work  is  indicated  by  the  experience 
of  the  Clothcraft  Shops  in  Cleveland,  manufacturers  of  men's 
clothing.  By  an  intelligent  sales  policy,  under  which  salesmen 
are  not  permitted  to  take  orders  beyond  the  normal  capacity  of 
the  plant,  and  by  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education  among 
retailers  and  jobbers,  this  firm  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  spreading  its  work  over  the  year.  It  has  supple- 
mented these  policies  also  by  the  adoption  of  certain  standard 
lines  of  goods  which  can  be  manufactured  and  placed  in  stock 
during  the  dull  season.  The  success  that  has  so  far  attended 
the  efforts  in  the  clothing  trades  towards  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wage-earners  by  reducing  hours  and  increasing 
wages  is  evidence  alike  of  the  solidarity  and  determination  of 
organized  labor  at  the  present  time  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  clothing  industry. 

UTILIZING  THE  IMMIGRANT 

ft  A  CONFERENCE  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  va- 
/"%  rious  phases  of  Americanization,  that  out  of  their 
experiences  in  the  past  may  come  the  best  methods 
for  the  future  to  be  incorporated  into  national,  state  and  com- 
munity plans  "  was  what  the  Americanization  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  called  in  Washington,  May  12-15. 
School  people,  industrial  folk,  settlement  workers,  representa- 
tives of  the  national  organizations  of  the  foreign-born, 
librarians,  housing  experts,  government  officials  from  many 
departments,  representatives  of  the  various  religious  and  racial 
groups  and  interested  foreign-born  citizens  came  together,  to 
the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  to  thresh  out  some  of  the 
problems  which  confrojit  them  all  in  their  efforts  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  assimilation  of  the  peoples  who  come  to  the 
United  States  from  other  countries.  Considerable  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  methods  of  teaching  English  and  Ameri- 
can ideas,  conducting  classes  of  various  kinds  in  day  schools, 
night  schools,  factories,  and  in  the  teaching  in  the  homes  of  the 
newcomers.  The  need  for  specially  trained  teachers  was  re- 
peatedly pointed  out.  How  individuals,  private  agencies,  cit- 
ies, states  and  the  central  government  could  help  was  the 
burden  of  most  of  the  papers.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  job 
was  big  enough  to  furnish  plenty  of  work  to  every  agency  now 
in  the  field  and  to  a  good  many  more,  but  that  with  the  present 
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resources  better  coordination  of  the  activities  now  carried  on 
would  yield  improved  results. 

It  was  emphasized  many  times  that  the  peoples  who  are 
coming  to  this  country  from  abroad  bring  much  more  than 
labor  assets  to  the  national  life.  Art,  beauty,  an  outside  point 
of  view,  experience  in  other  forms  of  social  organization,  a 
better  knowledge  of  other  peoples,  a  new  sense  of  the  inherent 
similarity  of  all  peoples,  a  new  faith  in  America — these  were 
recognized  as  the  gifts  which  the  would-be  American  citizens 
bring  in  addition  to  their  hands.  Americanization  was  de- 
scribed, not  as  a  little  ceremony  of  naturalization,  not  as  learn- 
ing English,  not  as  learning  to  answer  properly  the  questions 
put  to  candidates  for  citizenship,  not  as  a  patronizing  interest 
of  Americans  in  these  newcomers,  but  rather  as  a  searching  to 
find  out  how  these  people  can  enrich  our  life,  strengthen  our 
political  and  social  institutions,  help  us  to  keep  the  world  at 
peace,  broaden  our  outlook  and  contribute  to  our  understand- 
ing. The  job  for  America  is  to  get  at  the  good  which  they 
bring  and  to  see  that  it  is  represented  and  utilized  in  every 
phase  of  national  life.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the 
process  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  newest  immigrants  could 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  Americanized  people  of  their  own 
race  or  nationality.  As  for  the  various  handicaps  which  make 
the  way  of  the  immigrant  hard,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing that  these  are  not  peculiar  to  the  state  of  being  an  immi- 
grant, though  they  may  be  intensified  for  those  people.  Immi- 
grants are  not  the  only  illiterate  people  here;  they  are  not 
the  only  people  exploited  by  politicians,  by  profiteers,  or  by 
fakirs.  A  broad  program  of  social  advancement  for  everyone 
should  automatically  protect,  educate  and  provide  opportunity 
for  the  immigrant.  Altogether,  the  conference  was  best  de- 
scribed by  Secretary  Lane  when  he  said :  "  This  is  not  a  social 
stunt;  it  is  a  social  philosophy." 

FAMILY  BUDGET  UP-TO-DATE 

THE  cost  of  living  for  American  wage-earners  declined 
less  than  3  per  cent  from  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
to  the  first  week  of  March,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  big 
federation   of   employers'   association   of  which    Magnus  W. 
Alexander  is  the  head.     The  changes  since  November,  1918, 
in  the  average  cost  of  the   different  items  entering  into  the 
budget  were: 

Food   4.4  per  cent  decrease 

Shelter   1.7  per  cent  increase 

Clothing    6.2  per  cent  decrease 

Fuel,   heat  and   light 1.3  per  cent  increase 

Sundries  No  change 

All  items  2.8  per  cent  decrease 

To  obtain  the  figure  for  the  change  in  the  budget  as  a 
whole  the  different  items  were  given  the  following  relative 
importance:  food,  43  per  cent  of  the  total;  shelter,  18  per 
cent;  clothing,  13  per  cent;  fuel,  heat  and  light,  6  per  cent; 
sundries,  20  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  averages  of  the 
actual  expenditures  of  several  thousand  families,  as  ascer- 
tained in  investigations  by  the  government  and  other  authori- 
tative agencies.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  items  which 
increased  in  cost  was  rents.  Advances  were  especially  notice- 
able in  cities  which  were  marked  for  the  better  class  of  tene- 
ments and  cottages.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  rents 
would  not  decline  until  building  should  be  begun  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  and  at  lower  costs.  An  increase  of  4  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  bought  in  ton  lots  and  a  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  gas  and  electricity  to  small  domestic 
consumers  were  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  item  of 
fuel,  heat  and  light.  In  clothing  the  greatest  decreases  were 
in  the  price  of  cotton  yard  goods  and  of  made-up  overalls 
and  workshirts,  for  which  the  war  advances  were  especially 
pronounced.  Shoes  and  gloves  increased  slightly  in  price. 
This  is  the  third  study  of  war-time  family  budgets  that  has 
been  made  within  the  last  year  by  the  National  Industrial 


Conference  Board.  In  June,  1918,  according  to  their  find- 
ings, the  cost  of  living  for  American  wage-earners  had  in- 
creased 52.3  per  cent  over  July,  1914;  in  November,  1918, 
the  increase  had  reached  65.9  per  cent;  while  the  figure  for 
March,  1919,  is  given  as  61.3  per  cent. 

"  THE  LITTLE  WHITE  SLAVER  " 

HENRY  FORD  has  donned  war  paint.  His  latest 
crusade  is  against  the  "little  white  slaver,"  by  which 
he  means  the  cigarette  which,  according  to  him  and 
the  authorities  which  he  skillfully  brings  together  in  his 
pamphlet,  The  Case  against  the  Little  White  Slaver,  is  the 
cause  of  untold  mischief,  misery  and  disease.  He  quotes 
Thomas  A.  Edison  to  show  that  "cigarette-smoking  causes 
violent  action  on  the  nerve  centers,  producing  degeneration 
of  the  cells  of  the  brain,  which  degeneration  is  permanent  and 
uncontrollable."  Mr.  Edison  employs  no  person  who  smokes 
cigarettes.  Mr.  Ford's  plea  is  made  principally  to  the  Amer- 
ican boy  on  the  basis  of  scientific  facts,  which  he  claims  have 
been  demonstrated:  that  non-smokers  are  more  efficient;  that 
the  brains  of  cigarette  smokers  act  more  slowly;  that  the 
minds  of  many  boys  are  wrecked  by  cigarettes;  that  it  en- 
slaves them;  that  it  injures  them  morally;  that  it  increases 
disease  and  mortality;  that  it  is  direct  kin  to  alcohol  and 
opium.  He  finds  that  this  important  sin  of  civilization  costs 
the  United  States  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Ford  fails  to  mention  in  his  case  against  the  little 
white  slaver  that  the  fight  against  tobacco  is  not  new  but  is 
in  fact  several  hundred  years  old.  As  early  as  1640,  King 
James  of  England  summed  up  the  evils  of  tobacco  thus: 
"Tobacco  is  the  lively  image  and  patron  of  Hell,  and  further- 
more, he  that  picks  tobacco  sayeth  he  cannot  leave  it;  thus 
it  doth  bewitch  him  and  it  is  also  like  Hell  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  it  because  it  is  a  stinking  loathsome  thing  and  so  is 
Hell."  By  the  early  seventeenth  century,  however,  tobacco 
was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  health  of  children.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Jamison,  children  going  to  school  carried  with  their 
books  a  pipe  of  tobacco  which  their  mothers  took  care  to  fill 
every  morning.  At  times  during  the  session  the  books  were 
laid  aside  and  the  pipes  were  lighted,  the  master  smoking 
with  them,  thus  getting  them  used  to  the  weed  from  youth  as 
a  practice  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man's  health.  Boys  at 
Eton  had  to  smoke  every  morning  and  were  whipped  if  they 
did  not. 

Quixotic  as  the  crusade  against  tobacco  smoking  may  seem 
at  present,  especially  after  the  increased  consumption  of  it — 
and  particularly  of  cigarettes — in  the  army,  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  modern  tendency  to  regard  habit-forming 
and  health-destroying  drugs  as  a  health  menace  which  re- 
quires state  and  social  regulation  and  perhaps  prohibition. 

SOLDIERS  AND   CIVIL   SERVICE 

STATE  and  municipal  legislative  bodies  are  being  inun- 
dated with  bills  providing  in  one  form  or  another  for 
preference  of  war  veterans  in  public  employment.  There 
will  be  formidable  demands  of  this  kind  before  the  coming 
Congress — whether  officially  backed  by  the  newly  formed 
American  Legion  or  not;  and  the  whole  question  of  qualified 
service  in  public  positions  requiring  any  kind  of  special  ex- 
perience or  skill  is  again  open  for  discussion  on  fundamental 
principles.  The  annual  meeting  held  last  week  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  in  New  York  gave  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  these  new  dangers  as  well  as  for  reviewing  re- 
cent achievements.  Capt.  Robert  Marsh,  just  returned  as  a 
delegate  to  the  conference  of  the  American  Legion  in  St. 
Louis,  said  that  one  of  the  main  efforts  of  the  leaders  there 
was  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  returned  soldiers  had  some- 
thing to  give  the  country,  and  that  they  were  not  merely  or 
to  any  large  extent  dependent  upon  what  others  might  do 
for  them. 
The  association  takes  the  view  that  discharged  soldiers  who 
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have  been  in  the  civil  service  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  re-enter  their  previous  positions,  and  that  special  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
enable  veterans  unable  to  enter  the  regular  competitions  to 
make  themselves  eligible  for  appointment.  It  will,  however, 
go  on  fighting  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  New  York  state 
legislature  which  links  demands  for  preference  and  promotion 
for  veterans  in  the  world  war  in  such  a  way  with  a  similar 
demand  for  veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish  wars  that,  as 
it  interprets  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  world  war  veterans 
would  receive  their  preference  only  after  the  older  veterans 
had  secured  theirs! 

Professor  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University,  who  during 
the  war  has  gained  much  experience  in  the  application  of 
psychological  tests  to  soldiers,  discussed  the  use  of  similar  tests 
in  the  place  of  ordinary  college  and  civil  service  examinations, 
or  as  an  aid  to  them,  for  the  selection  of  public  officers.  He 
was  rather  optimistic  in  his  belief  that,  by  some  of  the  newer 
methods,  the  risk  of  incompetency  could  be  considerably  re- 
duced even  beyond  the  best  of  the  now  practised  civil  service 
examinations.  What  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  had  to  say  about  Mayor  Hylan's  abroga- 
tions of  civil  service  rules,  especially  in  relation  to  the  public 
health  service,  and  his  general  theory  of  administration,  may 
here,  perhaps  be  left  to  the  imagination.  They  gave  credit, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  both  the  governor  and  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  the  former  for  appointing  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  civil  service  law 
and  able  to  administer  it  effectively,  and  the  latter  for  his 
veto  of  a  number  of  private  pensions,  rehearing  and  reinstate- 
ment bills.  Samuel  H.  Ordway  was  reelected  president  and 
George  T.  Keyes  secretary  of  the  association. 

LETTING   IN   THE   PROFESSOR 

THE    third    local    to    include    college    and    university 
teachers  has  recently  received  a  charter  from  the  Amer- 
ican  Federation   of  Teachers   through   the   activity   of 
men  at  Columbia  and  other  New  York  colleges.     The  pur- 
poses of  the  new  organization  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution 
are: 

1.  To  develop  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  educational  institutions, 
and  to  provide  the  machinery  for  its  practical  application. 

2.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  educational  institutions  by  securing 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  best  professional  service. 

3.  To  bring  teachers  everywhere  into  relations  of  mutual   assist- 
ance and  cooperation. 

4.  To  cooperate   with   organized    labor   in   raising   the   standards 
*  and    furthering   the    democratization   of   the    industrial,    social    and 

political  life  of  the  community. 

A  letter  inviting  teachers  to  become  members  of  the  union 
states  that  if  the  teachers  remain  unorganized  they  will  be  for- 
ever powerless  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  schools  or  to 
assist  the  schools  in  giving  their  best  service  to  the  com- 
munity; that  unrest  has  been  created  among  teachers  because 
they  are  generally  without  a  voice  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  to  perform  their  services.  It  is 
therefore  the  aim  of  the  teachers  who  are  joining  the  move- 
ment to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  democratic  methods  for 
the  determination  of  their  tenure  of  office  and  of  their  work- 
ing conditions,  as  well  as  to  secure  better  pay.  The  letter 
states  that  an  important  reason  for  teachers'  joining  the  labor 
movement  is  "the  fact  that  in  the  labor  movement  we  find 
the  only  social  group  that  is  openly,  continuously,  and  aggres- 
sively interested  in  the  establishment  of  radically  improved 
conditions  in  education,  and  in  the  democratic  administration 
of  education." 

The  three  local  unions  which  include  college  teachers  have 
all  been  organized  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  local 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  received  its  charter  on  February 
21  and  that  at  Harvard  in  April.  It  is  expected  that  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  university  men  will  join  the  local  in  New 
York.  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University,  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  the  organization  of  teachers  along  trade 


union  lines  and  has  been  for  some  time  an  honorary  member 
of  the  teachers'  union  of  New  York,  active  membership  in 
which  has  been  open  only  to  public  school  teachers.  The 
organization  of  college  teachers  is  part  of  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  the  Federation  of  Teachers,  which  has  resulted  to 
date  in  the  formation  of  seventy  new  locals,  distributed  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Canada.  In  Mem- 
phis the  Teachers'  Association  has  been  attempting  since  last 
September  to  secure  for  its  members  $70,000  for  back  pay. 
When  the  association  affiliated  with  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Council,  the  unionists  appointed  a  committee  "to  stay  on  the 
job  until  the  teachers  are  paid."  The  Board  of  Education 
immediately  mailed  the  teachers  their  checks. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT   IN   ENGLAND 

THE  Land  Settlement  Bill  (the  "Soldiers'  Charter"), 
introduced  in  Parliament  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
had  ambled  along  to  its  second  reading  by  April  14. 
This  is  the  bill  which  according  to  its  promoters  was  to  emanci- 
pate from  serfdom  the  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  make 
Britain  a  land  fit  for  heroes,  and  to  pour  fresh  and  virile  blood 
into  an  anemic  countryside.  The  debate  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  board  has  bought  about  20,000  acres.  This  would 
(in  "economic"  holdings)  support  400  soldiers  and  100  sailors. 
Even  the  German  general  staff  conceded  that  the  British 
forces  were  more  numerous  than  that. 

What  do  the  soldiers  themselves  want?  Is  there  a  stam- 
pede for  the  land?  The  Parliamentary  secretary  has  given 
the  figures:  781  officers  and  men  have  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  farm  settlements  and  58  of  these  have  been 
actually  settled;  8,902  have  applied  to  the  county  councils, 
and  146  have  been  actually  settled.  This  gives  a  total  of 
204  men  on  the  land.  All  of  which  sounds  much  like  the 
gigantic  housing  problem,  with  no  brick  laid,  and  6,000  speci- 
fications on  paper.  The  acreage  asked  for  by  the  9,684  men 
(of  whom  204  are  actually  placed)  was  174,534.  The  acre- 
age bought  by  the  board  is  20,000.  Civilians,  numbering 
3,562,  have  applied  in  England  and  Wales  for  just  over 
58,000  acres.  So  the  total  of  applications  is  13,246  persons, 
asking  for  232,590  acres.  But  even  if  the  thirteen  thousand 
persons  had  received  land,  such  a  number  does  not  look  as  if 
England  were  going  to  turn  into  a  peasant  country.  Nor  is 
it.  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  who  is  well-informed  in  this  matter, 
says  : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  our  present  conditions  it  would  be 
unwise  to  expect  too  much  from  small  holdings.  By  nature  the 
Englishman  is  an  adventurer,  not  an  agriculturist.  As  soon  as  the 
Englishman  found  opportunity  he  began  to  desert  the  soil  and  to 
return  to  his  ancestral  occupation  of  adventure,  whether  in  trade 
or  otherwise,  and  this  tendency  is,  I  believe,  as  strong  as  ever  in  his 
blood.  Further,  as  I  have  shown  in  Rural  Denmark,  cooperation  is 
a  necessary  precedent  to  the  success  of  small  holdings  on  a  national 
scale,  and  hitherto  the  Englishman  on  the  land  has  refused  to  coop- 
erate to  any  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  believe  that  soldiers  will 
settle  upon  English  land  in  the  great  numbers  which  some  people 
seem  to  expect,  or  that  if  they  do  that  they  will  remain  there 
permanently. 

The  returned  soldier  wishes  a  living  wage  in  the  job  he  left 
when  he  enlisted.  But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  movement  in 
land  and  on  the  land.  The  natural  forces,  now  in  play, 
which  have  brought  about  a  transfer  of  power  to  the  working 
classes,  are  unsaddling  the  great  holders  of  land.  The  most 
detailed  study  of  this  process  that  so  far  has  come  to  hand 
(Daily  News,  April  7)  tells  of  enormous  sales,  several  of 
them  comprising  transfers  of  property  going  into  millions  of 
dollars  and  including  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  with  all 
the  farms  and  cottages  upon  them.  Commenting  on  these 
figures,  the  Daily  News  says: 

There  has  been  no  such  land  revolution  since  the  passing  away 
of  the  feudal  aristocracy  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  economic 
causes  and  the  consequences  of  the  tremendous  movement  are  fairly 
clear.  Many  of  our  territorial  magnates  are  parting  with  their 
cherished  patrimony  because  needs  must  "  when  the  devil  drives." 
Those  of  them  who  have  been  long  shivering  on  the  brink,  without 
any  direct  peremptory  necessity  for  "  closing  down,"  have  probably 
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two  reasons  for  their  present  decisions  to  sell — the  attitude  of  the 
average  British  elector  of  today,  and  the  opportunity  that  is  directly 
before  them  of  selling  at  "  the  top  of  the  market " — at  prices  which, 
unless  vendors  are  hopelessly  handicapped  by  mortgages,  will  yield 
them  a  vastly  better  financial  return  than  does  their  land. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  aristocracy,  but  great  institutions  like  our 
famous  hospitals  and  city  companies,  that  are  preparing  to  part 
with  their  ancient  endowments  in  the  shires  and  elsewhere.  Already 
this  latter  class  of  sale  is  being  attended  with  remarkable  results, 
as,  for  instance,  the  case  where  a  farm  belonging  to  a  public 
body  on  which  a  reserve  of  £14,000  had  been  fixed,  ran  up  to 
£21,000. 

Another  cause  of  the  prevalent  unexampled  boom  is  the  land- 
hunger  of  farmer  and  intending  farmer,  small  holder  and  prospective 
small  holder.  Sitting  tenants  will  not  infrequently  go  far  beyond 
market  values  to  get  security  of  tenure  and  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  proprietorship. 

Yet  there  is  one  danger  here.  In  most  cases  resort  has  to  be  had, 
and  will  have  to  be  had,  to  the  raising  of  the  required  capital  by 
mortgage,  and  where  the  retiring  tenant  is  the  mortgagee  it  may  not 
infrequently  happen  that  the  new  owners  will  be  largely  exchanging 
the  payment  of  "  rent"  for  the  payment  of  "  interest,"  and  capitalists 
will  still  maintain  their  grip  upon  the  soil.  But,  in  this  matter,  we 
must  not  be  pessimistic ;  for  fair  interest  on  borrowed  money  is  no 
insuperable  burden  on  a  capable  farmer  who  realizes  that  he  is  his 
own  landlord. 

One  thing  the  new  proprietors  of  the  countryside  will  do  of  a  cer- 
tainty. They  will  vastly  improve  the  social  and  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  the  localities  in  which  they  live — localities  which  will  breathe 
a  healthier  air  of  freedom  and  independence  with  the  advent  of 
the  new-comers,  and,  though  the  many  thousands  of  small  proprietors 
will  continue  to  follow  with  the  keenest  zest  the  outdoor  sports  of 
Englishmen — cricket,  football,  golf,  fishing,  shooting,  and  the  rest — 
the  game  laws  must  inevitably  go.  The  artificial  production  of 
pheasants  by  the  hundred  thousand — followed  by  the  "  battue " — 
is  a  species  of  "sport"  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  be  sternly 
discountenanced  by  the  new  yeoman  and  the  small  holder. 

There  is  an  equal  stirring  among  the  landless  men  who 
help  to  work  this  land.  The  National  Agricultural  Labor- 
ers' Union  now  has  some  two  thousand  branches  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  members.  They  are  pressing  for 
a  minimum  wage  of  50  shillings  for  a  6-day  week  of  44 
hours  all  the  year  round.  They  demand  an  inquiry  on  the 
lines  of  the  Commission  on  Coal.  At  a  conference  on  April 
12  these  agricultural  workers  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  no  adequate  solution  of  the  rural  question  was  possible 
so  long  as  land  is  privately  owned. 

CENTRAL   POWER   SUPPLY 

SECRETARY  LANE'S  plan  for  a  great  trunk  line  of 
electric  power  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  eastern  indus- 
trial territory  has  not  so  far  met  with  the  hostile  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  vested  interests  that  must  be  expected. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  yet  looked  upon  as  Utopian  and  unlikely  to 
become  practical  politics  in  the  near  future.  The  scheme  is 
similar  in  principle  to  the  English  and  German  schemes  for 
concentration  of  electric  power  supply  which  have  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  social  reformers.  It  is  expected  that  with 
this  concentration  and  central  control  the  cost  of  power  sup- 
plied to  industry  can  be  cut  at  least  by  one-half.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts.  Railroads,  telegraph  lines  and 
telephones,  says  Mr.  Lane,  already  make  a  united  industrial 
district  of  these  states.  So  far  as  economic  processes  are  con- 
cerned, the  state  boundaries  hardly  exist. 

The  plan,  briefly,  consists  of  three  parts:  the  linking  to- 
gether of  existing  plants  for  more  economic  unified  manage- 
ment; the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  at  twenty 
sites  in  or  near  the  region ;  the  building  of  new  electric  plants 
at  the  mouths  of  coal  mines  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  sub- 
stituting transmission  of  electric  power  for  transportation  of 
coal.  "The  idea  is  to  create  a  river  of  power,  flowing  through 
immense  copper  wires  borne  100  feet  from  the  ground  on 
double  rows  of  steel  towers,  which  will  feed  all  the  lesser 
streams  leading  to  factory  and  shop  at  the  lowest  possible  cost, 
and  supplying  the  motor  force  for  transportation."  The 
argument  that  any  interruption  of  the  central  supply,  for  any 


reason  whatever,  would  stop  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the 
eastern  states  has  been  answered  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
such  cessation,  due  to  congestion  of  railroads,  is  a  menace 
now  with  the  present  system  of  coal  use;  that  the  power 
would  not,  even  in  the  most  centralized  scheme,  be  supplied 
from  less  than  eight  great  centers  of  water  power  as  well  as 
numbers  of  mines;  that  local  storage  of  power  is  possible. 

Recent  reports  on  central  electric  light  and  power  stations 
in  various  states,  published  in  Commerce  Reports,  indicate 
a  general  advance  in  the  substitution  of  electric  power  for 
coal  consumption.  In  Florida,  for  instance,  there  were  40 
more  electric  plants  in  1917  than  in  1912,  12  of  them  munici- 
pal, and  in  the  same  period  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
dynamos  increased  by  60  per  cent.  In  New  Jersey,  the  total 
output  of  electric  stations  increased  by  103.5  per  cent  in  the 
same  five  years  and  by  173.2  per  cent  in  the  previous  five 
years.  The  kilowatt  capacity  increased  by  39  per  cent  be- 
tween 1912  and  1917  and  by  156  per  cent  in  the  previous 
five  years. 

HEALTH   CONDITIONS   IN   ST.   PAUL 

THE  report  on  this  subject  by  Esther  M.  Flint  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Amherst  H.  Wilder  Charity,  as  Mr.  Aron- 
ovici  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  arose 
out  of  the  findings  of  the  housing  survey  "  which  pointed  to 
certain  defects  in  sanitary  legislation,"  etc.     This  does  not 
mean  that  there  were  many  scandals  to  investigate;  on  the 
contrary,  conditions  of  health  and  housing  in  Saint  Paul  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  other  cities. 

The  report  does  not  show  what  effect  the  industrial  and 
social  conditions  have  had  upon  the  health  of  the  people  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  or  to  what  extent  the  high  cost  of 
living  might  be  held  responsible  for  the  unnecessarily  high  in- 
cidence of  tuberculosis  and  other  preventable  diseases.  It 
brings  out  that  Saint  Paul  has  in  the  past  relied  too  much  on 
its  natural  aids  to  healthfulness:  its  climate,  its  water  supply, 
its  topography.  Almost  stationary  death-rates  from  some  of 
the  diseases  which  are  most  susceptible  to  the  watchfulness  of 
an  effective  public  health  service  indicate  that  the  city's  activ- 
ity in  that  direction  has  not  quite  kept  up  with  the  general 
trend  of  progress  of  the  country.  With  the  housing  ordinance 
passed  a  year  ago  a  decided  improvement  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. But  full  advantage  had  not  been  taken  of  it  when 
the  survey  was  made ;  especially  was  there  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  inspectors.  Saint  Paul  has  no  special  bureau  of  infant 
care;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  several  others,  private  organ- 
izations have  in  the  past  gone  far  to  make  up  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  city  health  bureau. 

MUSHROOM   LEAGUES 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  new  organizations  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  France  lately  with  the  object 
of  effecting  political  reforms:  the  French  League  to 
Promote  Justice  and  Liberty,  the  Socialist  Committee  for  a 
Just  Peace,  the  Michelet  Committee,  the  League  of  Civic 
Friendship,  the  League  of  Moral  Aid,  and  the  Civic  League. 
From  the  French  League  to  Promote  Justice  and  Liberty, 
planned  as  nonpartisan,  there  soon  spilt  a  more  radical  and 
militant  group,  consisting  of  well-known  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  of  other  institutions  who  formed  the  Civic 
League — "a  group  of  French  citizens  conscious  of  their  rights 
and  duties,  firmly,  irrevocably  attached  to  republican  institu- 
tions who  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  present  hour  and  who 
foresee  the  difficulties  of  the  morrow." 

This  league  stands  out,  more  especially,  against  profiteer- 
ing, but  also  against  anarchy  and  disorder;  it  demands  elec- 
toral, parliamentary  and  administrative  reform,  and  partic- 
ularly such  division  of  functions  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  as  will  make  for  maximum 
efficiency.  The  establishment  of  a  supreme  court,  a  more 
popular  election  of  the  president  and  other  specific  points  make 
up  its  concrete  program. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 
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The  Youngstown  Experiment 


YOUNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Community  Service 
Society  and  its  secretary  J.  M. 
Hanson,  is  in  a  state  of  angry  and 
healthy  revolt.  The  objective  of  the 
insurrection  is  the  present  leadership  in 
social  reform.  "No  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  social  construction  is  possible," 
says  Mr.  Hanson  in  print  over  his  sig- 
nature, "until  new  leadership  is  de- 
veloped." The  situation  calls  for  a  new 
school  of  social  economy  and  a  new 
publication,  with  men  "capable  of  syn- 
thetic thinking"  as  editors.  The  social 
problem  "will  never  be  solved  by 
present-day  methods  of  'organized 
charity.'  " 

These  expressions  are  not  the  vicious 
jabs  of  a  yellow  journalist.  They  reflect 
the  real  grievances  of  a  veteran  who  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  engaged  in 
active  social  work,  in  organized  charity, 
social  settlement  and  other  fields,  cover- 
ing, as  he  reminds  us,  the  entire  realm 
of  social  work,  from  infant  welfare  to 
prisoners  and  ex-convicts. 

Neither  has  this  outspoken  critic  of 
present  leaders  and  present  methods,  as 
might  be  hastily  inferred,  suddenly 
"gone  Bolshevik."  He  believes  in  the 
state,  in  the  public  school,  in  the  family, 
in  moral  and  religious  training,  in  the 
solidarity  of  the  human  race,  in  the  real- 
ization of  the  "ideal  proclaimed  by  all 
the  prophets,  of  the  time  when  men  shall 
dwell  together  in  unity  of  purpose  as 
brothers — in  the  Democracy  of  God." 

Before  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  which 
the  Community  Service  Society  is  now 
engaged  in  demonstrating  in  Youngs- 
town,  it  is  appropriate  to  accept  at  its 
face  value  the  complete  acquittal,  on 
which  its  secretary  insists,  of  the  charge 
of  being  a  visionary  in  the  unpractical 
sense.  Substantial  results  seem  to  have 
been  realized  in  the  past  eleven  years  by 
the  society,  and  if  they  have  not  been 
adequately  recorded  in  these  columns, 
that  is  purely  from  accident,  not  from 
prejudice,  and  certainly  not — perish  the 
thought — because  they  represent  radical 
departures  from  "standard"  methods.  If 
there  is  anything  of  which  the  SURVEY  is 
constantly  in  search,  it  is  precisely  evi- 
dence of  successful  departures  from  con- 
ventional methods. 

With  no  reason  for  discounting  the 
summary  given  by  the  society  itself,  we 
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assume  that  through  its  efforts  the  home- 
less man  and  the  misdemeanant  have 
been  made  valuable  assets  to  the  city; 
that  there  have  been  no  commitments  to 
the  workhouse  for  many  months,  and 
that  no  other  city  approaches  this  record  ; 
that  the  program  of  social  work  for  the 
Negro  is  the  most  comprehensive  to  be 
found  anywhere;  and  that  the  Oak  Park 
housing  project  has  set  a  new  standard 
for  rental  property,  proving  that  hous- 
ing needs  can  be  met  on  a  business  basis. 

Our  regret  in  not  having  followed 
these  particular  achievements  and  others 
equally  noteworthy  in  Youngstown  is 
not  diminished  but  intensified  by  the  real- 
ization that  Youngstown  is  not  alone  in 
its  neglect.  Social  agencies  in  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  and 
Boston  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
even  in  New  York,  have  similar  griev- 
ances. If  there  is  any  one  purpose  to 
which  the  SURVEY  holds  more  tena- 
ciously than  any  other  it  is  to  discover 
and  redress  all  such  grievances  as  rapidly 
as  our  resources  and  as  fairly  as  our  best 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  "synthetic 
thinking"  permit. 

The  Community  Service  Society  has 
a  program  and  a  philosophy.  There  is, 
however,  as  its  author  recognizes,  no  new 
principle  in  the  program,  and  no  method 
that  has  not  been  tried  out.  The  only 
claim  to  originality  is  in  the  correlation 
of  these  accepted  principles  and  proved 
methods. 

Essentially  the  idea  is  that  the  art  of 
life  should  be  taught  in  the  public  school. 
Social  agencies  are  still  dealing  with  ef- 
fects and  symptoms,  instead  of  with 
causes.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  increas- 
ing because  constructive  educational  pro- 
grams do  not  deal  with  the  present  com- 
plex structure  of  society.  Our  various 
social  evils  are  all  reducible  to  one :  a  lack 
of  proper  social  adjustment.  We  should 
prevent  the  formation  of  new  reform  so- 
cieties and  dissolve  many  of  those  which 
exist,  because  they  only  divide  and  so 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  forces  for 
reform.  Social  forces  must  unite.  Tra- 
ditional thinking  must  be  the  point  of 
attack. 

However,  the  ideals  of  adult  life  are 
not  easily  changed,  and  effort  must  there- 
fore be  concentrated  on  the  formative 
period  of  school  life.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  the  methods  already  familiar  to 
social  workers:  medical  inspection,  fol- 


low-up work  by  nurses,  home  visiting 
from  the  schools,  the  correction  of  phys- 
ical defects,  looking  after  the  health  of 
children  of  pre-school  age,  instruction  of 
expectant  mothers,  the  psychological 
study  of  atypical  children,  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children,  and  an  opportu- 
nity class  for  retarded  children  who  are 
potentially  normal. 

This  program  is  now  in  process  of 
demonstration  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  Youngstown,  in  cooperation  with  the 
educational  authorities.  Dr.  Herman  H. 
Young,  the  psychologist  of  the  Com- 
munity Service  Society,  who  was  trained 
under  Dr.  Witmer,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Education  as  its 
examining  psychologist,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  a  staff  of  eight  workers.  The  under- 
lying principles  of  the  program,  as  stated 
in  one  of  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  society, 
are  as  follows: 

The  fatalistic  heresy  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  children  of  the  community  must  turn 
out  badly,  and  that  courts  and  prisons  must 
be  maintained  to  prosecute  and  incarcerate 
them,  is  but  an  excuse  for  parental  and  social 
neglect  and  must  be  tolerated  no  longer. 

Every  child,  as  a  potential  citizen,  is  an 
asset,  and  therefore  a  responsibility,  of  the 
state. 

The  State  shares  with  the  parent  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training  the  child  for  future 
citizenship. 

The  agency  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  this  training  is  the  public 
school. 

To  fulfill  this  function,  the  school  must 
train  for  character  and  efficiency,  adding  to 
the  curriculum  whatever  additional  elements 
of  play,  work,  and  spiritual  culture  may  be 
most  effective  in  fitting  the  child  for  his  life 
work. 

The  school  must  make  use  of  other  com- 
munity agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
for  changing  the  child's  environment  and 
ideals,  but  it  must  be  held  finally  responsible 
for  turning  out  the  child  an  asset  to  the 
community. 

To  this  end,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  problem  child,  so  as  to  develop 
him,  if  that  is  possible,  or  deliver  him  to  the 
State  for  segregation,  if  progress  is  im- 
possible. 

The  agency  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  school  requirements  is  the 
court  of  domestic  relations.  Whenever  the 
child's  interests  as  a  future  citizen  are  en- 
dangered by  neglect  of  the  parents  or  by 
their  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  school, 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  court  to  safe- 
guard those  interests. 

Until  these  principles  are  accepted  by  our 
Board  of  Education  and  provision  made  from 
tax  funds  for  this  comprehensive  education 
for  citizenship,  the  Children's  Service  Bureau 
will  cooperate  with,  and  supplement,  the 
school  in  demonstrating  the  system. 
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We  cannot  conceive  of  any  antago- 
nism to  a  program  of  this  kind  from  rec- 
ognized leaders  in  social  work  as  such. 
Criticism  of  it  there  might  be:  (l) 
from  eugenists,  who  hold  that  social 
progress  comes  from  wise  mating  and 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit  rather  than 
from  education;  (2)  from  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  or  others  who  attack  the 
American  schools  as  godless,  and  who 
deny  the  assumption  underlying  the 
Youngstown  program  as  to  the  para- 
mount power  of  the  state;  (3)  from 
Christian  Scientists,  who  at  present  in 
California  are  threatening  with  criminal 
prosecution  physicians  who  are  carrying 
out  provisions  for  medical  inspection  sim- 
ilar to  those  above  described;  (4)  from 
disillusioned  educators.  Compayre 
pointed  out  long  ago  that  in  all  ages  en- 
thusiastic reformers,  discouraged  with 
efforts  to  reform  adults,  have  turned 
hopefully  to  the  new  generation,  only 
to  find  that  as  children  grow  to  maturity 
they  develop  the  same  selfishness,  the 
same  tendencies  to  anti-social  action, 
which  have  thwarted  the  coming  of  the 
ideal  society  in  the  generation  before. 

Nevertheless  the  Youngstown  experi- 
ment is  interesting  and  worthy  of  sympa- 
thetic attention.  Disillusionment  is  not 
identical  with  wisdom ;  Christian  Scien- 
tists are  not  justified  in  their  attack  on 
health  insurance  and  medical  inspection ; 
the  schools  are  not  godless;  and  the  eu- 
genists have  not  said  the  last  word  in  bi- 
ology. Social  workers  have  not  yet  se': 
up  an  orthodoxy  about  which  heretics 
need  worry.  There  is  no  martyrdom  in 
store  for  the  Youngstown  innovators — 
but  there  may  be  some  searching  ques- 
tions now  or  later  as  to  how  the  new  phi- 
losophy and  the  new  program  work  out 
in  practice.  That  of  course  is  what  they 
most  desire. 

E.  T.  D. 

EMPLOYES  REPRESENTED  ON 
BOARDS 

THE*  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts recently  took  a  step 
toward  industrial  democracy 
which  bears  directly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  shop  committee  systems  and 
plans  of  employe  representation.  This 
is  the  so-called  Loring  bill  to  enable 
manufacturing  corporations  to  provide 
for  the  representation  of  their  employes 
on  the  board  of  directors.  The  bill  is 
short  and  almost  self-explanatory: 

Section  1.  A  manufacturing  corporation 
may  provide  by  by-law  for  the  nomination 
and  election  by  its  employes  of  one  or  more 
of  them  to  be  members  of  its  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Section  2.  All  elections  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  one  shall  be  held  at  the 
works  of  the  corporation  on  the  day  of  the 
annual  meeting,  and  the  voting  shall  be  by 
secret  ballot. 

Section  3.  If  less  than  a  majority  of  those 
entitled  to  vote  participate  in  the  election 
there  shall  be  no  election,  and  the  vacancy 
shall  be  filled  as  the  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

Section  4.  A  director  elected  by  the  em- 
ployes shall  have  the  same  rights  and  powers 


and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and 
responsibilities  acs  a  director  elected  by  the 
stockholders. 

In  its  first  draft  the  method  of  select- 
ing employe  directors  was  not  clearly 
defined,  and  organized  labor  opposed  the 
proposed  legislation.  When  it  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
workingmen  —  or  workingwomen  —  di- 
rectors, however,  organized  labor  with- 
drew its  opposition  and  the  bill  was  en- 
acted. 

The  bill  is  permissive  in  character. 
It  does  not  require  corporations  to  place 
employes  on  boards  of  directors.  It 
simply  amends  existing  Massachusetts 
corporation  law  so  that  employes  may 
be  selected  to  serve  as  directors,  thus 
radically  changing  the  former  require- 
ment that  only  stockholders  of  corpora- 
tions might  select  directors.  Essen- 


tially, therefore,  this  bill  regards  em- 
ployes as  stockholders  in  the  corpora- 
tion for  which  they  work,  as  investors, 
that  is  to  say,  of  labor  power  or  capital. 

The  Loring  bill  is  a  logical  part  of 
any  constructive  program  of  industrial 
democracy.  Doubtless  more  Massa- 
chusetts corporations  which  as  yet  have 
no  dealing  either  with  union  committees 
or  with  committees  of  their  own  em- 
ployes will  take  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions and  will  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  one  step  further  and,  at  the  elec- 
tions provided  for,  permit  the  workers  to 
choose  their  own  shop  committees. 

British  experience  has  shown  that  em- 
ploye representation  in  management,  if 
it  is  to  be  genuine,  must  be  neither  solely 
at  the  top  nor  solely  at  the  bottom. 

WILLIAM  L.  STODDARD. 


Americanizing  the  "Shut-Ins 


HOW  may  Americanism  be  made  a 
granite  reality  to  the  men  and 
women,  adults  and  minors,  who, 
for  physical,  mental  or  moral  reasons  are 
forced  to  spend  a  certain  length  of  time 
in  hospitals,  sanatoria,  homes  and  insti- 
tutions for  convalescents?  This  group 
is  selected,  first,  because  of  an  intimate 
experience  of  nearly  twenty  years  and, 
second,  because  the  types  referred  to 
stand  perhaps  more  in  need  of  Ameri- 
canization than  any  other  single  group. 
They  comprise  a  great  army  of  human 
beings  in  whom  there  is  excellent  mate- 
rial for  social  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  who  undergo  a  course  of  isola- 
tion in  order  to  be  better  prepared  to  re- 
sume life's  burdens  when  they  are  dis- 
charged. They  are  recruited  primarily 
from  the  immigrant  classes  who,  coming 
to  these  shores  without  any  definite  no- 
tion of  the  conditions  obtaining,  are 
left  to  their  fate  by  an  immigration  pol- 
icy which  ignores  the  social  phases  of 
the  immigration  movement  and  refuses 
to  direct,  guide  and  assist  the  newcomers. 
No  wonder  then  that  some  time  later 
our  immigrant  falls  sick,  becomes  a  vic- 
tim of  fatigue  and  occupational  diseases 
or  gives  way  to  a  moral  lassitude  in 
which  he  views  his  new  life  in  pessimistic 
colors.  Some  become  physically  handi- 
capped because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work — whether  it  takes  the  form  of  lead 
poisoning,  loss  of  a  member  through  ac- 
cident or  tubercular  conditions — or  be- 
cause of  insanitary  surroundings  both  at 
work  and  at  home.  Others  develop  what 
I  call  a  language  handicap  because  their 
progress  is  arrested  by  their  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  our  customs  which 
in  turn  introduces  maladjustment  of  a 
social  and  moral  condition.  They  are 
compelled  to  seek  jobs  contrary  to  their 
inclination  or  calling  in  order  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Those  who  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  language  are  left  to 
drift  for  themselves,  denied  vocational 
guidance  or  industrial  advice. 


From  a  situation  like  this  and  from 
types  such  as  these  are  mobilized  the 
army  of  men  and  women  who  at  a  given 
stage  of  their  struggle  must  seek  the 
healing  influence  of  sanatoria,  homes  and 
hospitals.  It  would  be  inadvisable  here 
to  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  in 
all  these  institutions,  and  space  requires 
that  we  select  a  typical  example.  If  I 
choose  the  Otisville  Sanatorium  it  is  be- 
cause the  cases  there  comprise  those  suf- 
fering from  incipient  tuberculosis,  who 
require  that  constructive  treatment  which 
will  enable  them  to  assume  their  place 
in  normal  life.  These  men  and  women 
are  excellently  cared  for  from  the  physi- 
cal point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  in  this  institution,  as  in  others, 
nothing  is  done  from  the  social  and  edu- 
cational standpoint  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency, intelligence  and  equipment  of 
these  convalescents.  Time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  and  recreation  cannot 
offer  them  specific  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  training  which  is  so  necessary 
in  the  economic  world  today. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  these 
spare  hours  should  not  be  utilized  by  the 
institution  for  the  teaching  of  English 
to  foreigners,  for  the  teaching  of  ad- 
vanced English  and  civics  to  those  pre- 
pared for  these  subjects  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  vocational  guidance  for  specially 
selected  cases  whose  industrial  experi- 
ence fits  them  for  more  skilled  work 
when  they  leave  the  institution  ?  In  ad- 
dition to  this  skeleton  curriculum  there 
could  be  lectures  and  informal  talks 
on  opportunities  on  the  farm  and  the 
need  for  expert  farm  workers,  as  well 
as  on  the  general  industrial  opportuni- 
ties in  the  more  wholesome  sections  of 
the  interior  of  this  country. 

Most  of  the  cases  referred  to  hunger 
for  the  larger  and  healthier  space  af- 
forded in  sections  beyond  the  large  sea- 
board cities.  Many  of  them  were  farm- 
ers in  their  native  countries.  Still  others 
were  artisans,  with  a  knack  for  mechan- 
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ical  work.  Why  should  their  training, 
their  tradition  and  their  capacity  for 
skilled  forms  of  work  go  to  waste?  If 
it  be  urged  that  a  hospital  or  a  home  is 
not  an  educational  institution  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  The  aim  of  social  agen- 
cies is  not  to  serve  a  routine  program  ot 
rest  and  cure  only  but  to  engage  in  that 
larger  social  enterprise  whereby  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  shall  be  morally 
therapeutic  and  socially  constructive. 

No  one  denies  that  the  facilities  for 
the  educational  work  suggested  are  at 
hand.  These  medical  agencies  are  in- 
tensively organized,  recognized  by  city 
and  government  authorities  and  belong 
to  the  large  machinery  of  social  service 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  adapt  their 
equipment  to  the  program  of  American- 
ism herein  suggested  they  secure  the  co- 
operation of  boards  of  education  in  the 
various  localities  which  are  now  taking 
a  new  interest  in  Americanization  work. 
Between  the  boards  of  education  and 
hospitals  and  homes  a  coordinated  form 
of  activity  may  be  devised  whereby  the 
types  referred  to  emerge  from  the  in- 
stitutions better  equipped  to  become  self- 
supporting  than  they  were  when  they 
entered.  This  cooperation  could  utilize 
the  services  of  nurses  in  the  homes  and 
hospitals,  and  this  staff  of  workers 
should  undergo  some  form  of  special 
training  in  Americanization  work  so 
that  they  may  assist  the  bureaus  of 
education. 

It  should  be  stated  that  in  some  par- 
tial forms  the  idea  urged  herein  has  been 
glimpsed.     There  are  many  institutions 
which   do  have   a  form  of  educational 
work,   but   unfortunately   that  work   is 
more    recreational    than    practical.      A 
specific  case  will  be  in  point.     Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  a 
kindergarten   in   its  ward   for  children. 
This  work  recognizes  for  children   the 
larger  work  that  should  be  attempted  for 
adults.     Bellevue  Hospital  has  an  addi- 
tional educational  activity,  known  as  a 
day  camp  for  tubercular  people.     This 
consists   of    education    for    minors    and 
adults  in   English  and   elementary  sub- 
jects conducted  on  a  house  boat.    In  yet 
another  form  is  there  an  approximation 
to  our  program.     Various  social  agen- 
cies  are  performing  excellent   work   in 
the  after-care  of  these  men  and  women, 
and  assist  them  in  finding  positions  and 
in  other  practical  ways.    But  this  work, 
efficient  as  it  is,  does  not  meet  the  issue 
since  the  men  and  women  emerge  from 
institutions  no  better  prepared  to  solve 
life's  problem  than  they  were  before. 

We  need  a  program  that  looks  to  the 
definite  training  by  means  of  work  in 
Americanization  along  social,  civic  and 
industrial  lines.  A  scientific  coordina- 
tion of  existing  agencies  will  achieve 
that  result.  We  need  not  create  new 
institutions  or  new  agencies.  But  what 


is  lacking  is  the  utilization  of  such 
agencies  in  nation-wide  work  and  the 
perception  that  their  social  machinery 
interlocks.  This  perception  can  be 
brought  about  in  this  period  of  stress 
when  the  war  has  brought  us  all 
closer  together  and  a  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  rational  cooperation. 
The  constructive  and  intensive  work 
now  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
will  achieve  that  result.  More  than 
that,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  exist- 
ing medical  and  social  agencies  should 
not  of  their  own  accord  take  steps  to 
initiate  a  department  in  Americanization 


which  shall  work  in  harmony  with  their 
other  departments.  The  three  immedi- 
ate practical  measures  to  be  taken  in- 
clude: first,  the  training  of  a  body  of 
workers  in  Americanization  work,  to 
include  staffs  of  the  hospital  social  work- 
ers and  civic  experts;  second,  that  our 
hospitals,  sanatoria  and  homes  approve 
the  program  of  Americanization  and  set 
it  into  motion  by  creating  a  department 
for  Americanization;  third,  the  coopera- 
tion of  these  agencies  in  a  given  locality 
with  the  board  of  education. 

Thus  may  the  "  shut-ins  "  have  a  new 
window  from  which  to  look  out  on  life. 
JOSEPH  GEDALECIA. 


Tasks  for  a  Federation  of  Settlements 


THE  United  Neighborhood  Houses  of 
New  York  is  the  official  name  of  the 
federation  of  settlements  discussed  at  a 
recent  conference  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation of  Neighborhood  Workers  [see 
the  SURVEY  for  March  8],  which  arises 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers.  It  has  thirty- 
seven  members,  and  has  started  work  ( at 
289  Madison  avenue,  New  York)  as  a 
clearing-house  of  information  for  them. 
The  officers  are  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Simkho- 
vitch,  Judge  Thomas  C.  T.  Grain,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  Sulzberger  and  Mrs.  Max  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Ser- 
vice Committee  with  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished outsiders  interested  in  settle- 
ment work,  and  a  council  with  five  rep- 
resentatives from  each  house,  including 
directors,  workers  and  spokesmen  for  the 
neighborhood. 

At  least  five  different  spheres  of  use- 
fulness are  contemplated  for  the  new  or- 
ganization, all  of  them  naturally  grow- 
ing out  of  the  more  informal  cooperation 
among  settlements  in  recent  years. 

First,  there  is  the  operation  of  a 
genuine  clearing-house,  under  a  com- 
petent director  at  a  sufficiently  high 
salary,  who  shall  make  investigations 
for  all  the  settlements  of  the  member- 
ship, direct  city-wide  movements  affect- 
ing the  work  of  all  and  induce  them  to 
rearrange  their  work,  where  necessary, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  duplication  ol 
services.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
out  of  an  initial  survey  of  neighborhood 
activities  for  the  city  as  a  whole  there 
will  eventually  grow  two  further  pro- 
cesses: the  gradual  standardization  of 
certain  services  carried  on  by  the  differ- 
ent settlement  with  a  common  aim,  and 
the  promotion  of  neighborhood  activities 
in  one  form  or  another  in  sections  not 
at  present  reached  by  the  influences  of 
the  existing  houses.  The  appointment  of 
a  director  to  advise  on  club-work  in  the 
different  houses  and  standardize  methods 
is  already  planned. 

Second,  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
community  of  interest  among  settlements 
in  matters  of  public  administration  and 
welfare  that  affect  them  alike.  It  is 


proposed  that  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  shall  act  for  them  as  a  unit  and 
so  greatly  increase  their  influence  on  mat- 
ters of  public  health,  education,  comfort 
and   convenience.     Here,   again,   future 
expansions  of  a  service  modestly  begun 
may  easily  be  foreseen.     By  acting  to- 
gether,   neighborhood    workers   will    be 
able  eventually  not  only  to  watch  but 
also  to  promote  public  services  and   to 
take  part  in  a  further  widening  scheme 
of  social  enterprises  affecting  the  well- 
being    of    their    separate    communities. 
Arising  out  of  this  watchfulness,  there  is 
also    a   joint   stand   on   legislative   pro- 
posals.   The  constitution  of  the  new  or- 
ganization provides  that  it  may  take  steps 
to   create  a   favorable   public  sentiment 
upon    any    matter    falling    within    the 
sphere  of  activity  of  community  houses. 
Third,    there   is   the   development   of 
the    neighborhood    agency    into    a    full- 
fledged,  recognized  branch  of  democratic 
government.     During  the  war,  the  set- 
tlements  not   only   in    New   York   but 
everywhere  have,  through  their  intimate 
acquaintance   with   their   neighbors  and 
neighborhood    influences,    been    able    to 
render  services  to  the   Red   Cross,   the 
Food    and    Fuel    Administrations,    the 
great  welfare  organizations,  the  Coun- 
cils of  National  Defense,  the  War  Sav- 
ings and  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  mili- 
tary census,  registration  of  alien  enemies, 
etc.,  that  could  not  have  been  rendered 
in  any  other  way.     They  have   rallied 
the  foreign  groups  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica and  used  all  their  opportunities  for 
helping    on    the    most    wholesome    and 
desirable    methods    of    Americanization. 
This  link  between  nation  and  neighbor- 
hood, begun  during  the  war,  will  now 
be  further  systematized  and  developed. 
Fourth,  there  is  to  be  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  services  which,  so  far  from 
bringing  all  the  settlements  to  one  level 
and   destroying  their  individuality,  will 
on  the  contrary  encourage  them  in  the 
development  of  their  special  talents  and 
resources.     This   is,   perhaps,   the   most 
important   function   of  the   new  organ- 
ization, as  it  is  the  most  original.  One 
house  has  already  perfected  a  city-wide 
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home  nursing  service  carried  out  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  other  settlements  which,  in  many 
cases,  provide  consultation  rooms,  first- 
aid  clinics  and  residence  for  a  nurse.  An- 
other has  been  especially  successful  in 
the  conversion  of  saloons  into  neigh- 
borhood recreation  rooms.  Its  experi- 
ence will  be  invaluable,  when  prohibi- 
tion becomes  law,  to  extend  the  process 
to  other  neighborhoods.  One  house  has 
brought  its  play  school  to  a  high  point 
of  perfection.  Its  methods  and  example 
will  be  brought  to  others  that  can  profit 
by  it.  It  may  even  be  asked  to  install 
and  run  play  schools  for  them.  Or 
again,  there  may  be  especially  valuable 
experience  in  the  organization  of  art 
classes,  in  vocational  guidance,  in  club 
work,  which  will  thus  be  "  socialized." 

Fifth,  there  is  the  possibility  of  under- 
taking entirely  new  services  made  possi- 
ble only  by  intimate  cooperation  between 
the  different  settlements.  One  such  en- 
t  rprise  planned  for  the  immediate  future 
is  an  arbitration  board  to  assist  in  the 
impartial  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 
Others  proposed  are:  the  extension  of 
the  cooperative  movement  through  a 
scheme  covering  all  the  industrial  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  city,  a  joint  house- 
hold economics  service,  Americanization 
bureau,  hospital  social  service,  etc. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer  recently  wrote 
to  the  SURVEY  about  this  new  federation 
that,  above  all,  it  aimed  at  "  developing 
the  organic  interrelationship  of  the  new 
governmental  and  volunteer  agencies 
that  have  arisen  during  the  war  with  the 
established  organizations  for  social  bet- 
terment. .  .  .  The  Association  of 
Neighborhood  Workers,  so  long  func- 
tioning usefully  in  securing  personal  co- 
operation and  a  united  effort  in  crisis  sit- 
uations, is  a  body  of  individuals.  The 
new  federation  aims  to  be  a  body  of 
agencies  and  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  working  toward  a  com- 
monly accepted  aim  of  social  progress." 

HISTORY  AN  AID  TO  CIVIC 
EDUCATION 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  City 
History  Club  of  New  York,  on 
April  30,  James  Sullivan,  the  official 
state  historian,  proposed  a  scheme,  sub- 
sequently adopted,  of  formal  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  government  for  using 
the  records  of  local  history  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  of  New  York  as  a 
basis  of  Americanization  work.  A  bill 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  official  local  his- 
torians had  recently  been  signed  by  the 
governor.  They  are  appointed  by 
mayors  and  presidents  of  village  boards 
of  trustees,  without  pay,  and  primarily 
have  the  by  no  means  unimportant  or 
easy  task  of  preserving  local  records  and 
monuments. 

The  aim  of  this  official  movement  and 
of  the  earlier  "  history  clubs,"  of  which 
there  are  forty  in  New  York  city  alone, 


are  almost  identical.  They  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  organization,  "  to 
make  our  young  men  and  women,  and 
all  our  citizens,  foreign  born  and  native 
alike,  care  more  how  they  are  gov- 
erned. .  .  .  Preaching  good  citizen- 
ship doesn't  do  it.  We  have  found  that 
a  really  vivid  understanding  of  history 
does — that  the  boy  who  honestly  knows 
the  conditions  and  motives  that  pro- 
duced his  city  and  determined  its  his- 
tory turns  into  the  man  that  cares  how 
he  is  governed  and  knows  the  value  of 
his  vote." 

The  idea  is,  of  course,  not  new;  but  it 
has  rarely  before  in  this  country  received 
official  recognition.  Arousing  an  inter- 
est in  local  history  and  thereby  stimulat- 
ing local  patriotism  is  a  primary  func- 
tion of  history  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  volume  of  literature  on 
methods  of  making  that  teaching  the 
most  impressive  and  valuable.  But  very 
few  states  and  cities,  so  far,  have  text 
books  that  localize  American  history  and 
"  bring  it  home "  to  the  child  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  The 
dramatic  method  now  often  employed 
(as,  for  instance,  in  the  most  recent  text 
book  of  this  kind:  Little  American 
History  Plays  for  Little  Americans,  a 
Dramatic  Reader  for  Third  and  Fourth 
Grades  by  Eleanore  Hubbard;  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  182  pp.  illustrated. 


A     LABOR     OF    LOVE 

Last  week's  Workshop  item  on  hik- 
ing recalls  one  of  Du  Maurier's 
classics  in  Punch: 

Benevolent  Lady  (who  has  with 
infinite  trouble  organised  a  country 
excursion  for  some  overworked  Lon- 
don dressmakers)  :  "  Then  mind, 
you're  at  the  station  at  nine  to-mor- 
row, Eliza !  I  do  hope  it  won't  rain." 

"  Rine,  Miss !  I  'owp  not,  to  be 
sure!  The  country's  bad  enough 
when  it's  foine,  yn't  it,  Miss?" 


Price  $.60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$.70)  would  be  more  impressive  if  the 
scene  of  each  event  could  be  visited  or 
were  at  least  associated  with  matters  of 
common  and  daily  concern  (such  as 
other  cities  of  the  state,  a  near  lake, 
river,  or  the  like). 

Even  more  important  is  it  to  have  this 
local  history  brought  up  to  date  by  a 
painstaking  system  of  local  record.  A 
plan  for  doing  this  even  in  the  small 
town  was  presented  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club  by 
Agnes  J.  Goodwin,  of  Stockbridge.  She 
pointed  to  the  great  interest  for  coming 
generations  of  the  events  of  the  war — 
not  only  those  on  distant  fields  of  battle 
but  those  at  home.  "  It  came  to  me 
in  a  sudden  revelation,"  she  says,  "  that 
Stockbridge  was  making  history,  im- 
portant history,  that  was  likely  to  es- 
cape unless  someone  caught  it ;  then  and 
there  I  joined  the  ranks  of  the  volun- 
teers, carrying  a  pen  instead  of  a  sword. 
.  .  .  The  first  feeling  it  brought  me  was 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  a  deeper 
pride  in  my  own  town;  for,  there  is 
something  splendid  doing  all  the  time  in 
our  village  beautiful." 

Starting  with  an  entry  on  relief  work, 
in  1915,  recording  next  the  local  organi- 
zation in  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of 
war  charity,  she  gradually  came  to  the 
local  record  on  war  gardening,  and 
every  other  achievement  of  her  towns- 
people during  the  war.  The  question  is, 
how  can  such  service  of  recording  the 
current  history  of  the  town  be  ensured 
for  all  times?  Miss  Goodwin  suggests 
the  official  appointment  of  salaried  his- 
torians just  as  other  public  officials  are 
appointed,  "  who  should  make  it  their 
business  to  select  the  vital  events  as  they 
happen  and  file  them,  depending  upon 
librarians  for  cooperation  and  collateral 
material."  Those  who  know  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  appropriations  for  ade- 
quate salaries  are  extracted  from  city 
and  state  legislatures  will  feel  a  little 
doubtful  about  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing further  means  for  historical  pur- 
poses. We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  fall 
back  for  the  present  on  private  enthus- 
iasm and  private  resources. 

An  English  teacher,  E.  M.  White,  in 
a  pamphlet  recently  issued  (An  Experi- 
ment in  Practical  Civics.  Watts  &  Co., 
London.  Price  two  pence),  describes 
how,  inspired  by  the  regional  sociology 
of  Patrick  Geddes,  he  set  to  work  in  his 
own  town  of  Brighton  with  some  of  his 
students  to  make  a  survey  of  the  whole 
community.  The  immediate,  practical 
aim  was  the  collection  of  material  for 
an  exhibition  showing  the  development 
of  the  community  from  a  fishing  village 
of  four  streets  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  a  modern  health  resort  of  over 
130,000  inhabitants.  "To  many  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "  a  great  deal  here  ex- 
hibited had  been  unknown,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  notice  the  appreciation 
aroused  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
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native  town  could  boast  centuries  of 
labor,  struggle  and  independence  before 
it  was  designated  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place." And  he  adds: 

It  is  a  mistake  frequently  made  to  treat 
history  as  ceasing  about  fifty  years  ago,  so 
that  the  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  story  of  England  to 
1867  or  thereabouts,  but  with  no  link  joining 
what  has  been  to  what  is.  Civics  should  be- 
come such  a  connection,  and  by  dealing  with 
the  present,  and  with  actualities  and  tenden- 
cies, it  might  be  a  guide  to  thought  and 
action  in  our  complex  civilization. 

Hence,  to  the  maps  and  pictures,  the 
relics,  costumes,  furnishings  and  indus- 
trial products  of  past  ages,  the  exhibi- 
tion added  an  elaborate  presentation  of 
the  town  life  of  the  present  time.  Its 
principal  industries  from  pill  making  to 
electric  laundry  work  were  illustrated. 
Views  were  given  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  churches,  libraries  and 
other  public  buildings  with  data  con- 
cerning their  function.  One  section 
was  devoted  to  the  local  war  work;  an- 
other one  to  the  local  flora.  Portraits  of 
local  celebrities  shared  space  with  relief 
maps  of  the  local  geography.  When 
will  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston 
begin  to  think  of  their  recent  records 
as  history  and  impress  upon  their  citi- 
zens, new  and  old,  the  continuity  of  the 
civic  life  which  explains  if  it  does  not  al- 
ways justify  its  peculiarities? 

KEEPING  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
FIT 

LABOR  turnover  is  not  peculiar  to 
factories  and  mills.  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis  Children's 
Hospital  and  Washington  University 
Dispensary,  maintained  by  the  St.  Louis 
Association  for  Social  Work,  it  is  re- 
corded that  "in  looking  over  the  old 
records  we  saw  that  one  worker  after 
another  had  had  to  take  a  forced  rest  or 
had  broken  down.  .  .  This  is  a 
tremendous  waste  for  the  industrial 
worker  besides  being  very  poor  economy 
for  the  board.  The  strain  of  the  depart- 
ment should  not  be  such  that  a  normal 
healthy  worker  can  not  stand  it  without 
breaking  down."  An  attempt  to  meet 
the  situation  has  been  made  by  putting 
into  operation  the  rules  given  in  the  ad- 
joining panel. 

Social  workers,  the  report  points  out, 
"above  all  others  have  to  be  watched  to 
see  that  they  do  not  overwork."  Their 
work  is  absorbing,  it  has  "a  constant 
emotional  as  well  as  physical  pressure"- 
where  human  lives  are  at  stake  you  can- 
not knock  off  when  the  whistle  blows; 
and  in  addition  to  these  vocational 
strains  there  are  the  broken  rest,  finan- 
cial worries  and  troubles  at  home  which 
are  the  common  lot.  Moreover,  when 
it  comes  to  the  ordering  of  their  own 
lives,  social  workers  are  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Says  the 
report : 


HEALTH  RULES  FOR  THE  STAFF 

1.  Every     worker     before     employ- 
ment on  the  staff  must  have  a  thorough 
medical  examination  and  be  passed  by 
a  doctor  chosen  by  the  Social  Service 
Department.    This  means  that  if  there 
is  a  defect,  we  can  remedy  it  and  be 
on  our  guard  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

2.  The    workers    are    instructed    to 
hand    in    their    weights    to    the    head 
worker  each  month  and  to  consult  her 
the    minute    their    work     becomes     a 
burden.     Work  should  be  a  joy,   and 
the  minute  it  is  less  than  that  there  is 
something  wrong. 

3.  The  hours  of  work  are  from  9:00 
A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  with  a  half  hour 
for  lunch.     Workers   are   discouraged 
from  working  more  than  a  half  hour 
overtime,  except  when  some  emergency 
arises. 

4.  A  half  day  off  duty  is  arranged 
for  some  time  during  each  week,  de- 
pending  upon   when   it  fits   best  with 
the  worker's  duties. 

5.  An    extra    half    day    is    allowed 
each  month  if  it  is  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  usual  weekly  half 
days    off,    and    is   spent   in    real    rest, 
quietly  at  home. 

6.  One  month's  vacation  on  full  pay 
is  given  for  eleven  months'  service  in 
the  department. 

7.  Two  and  a  half  days'  leave  are 
given    in    addition    to    the    Christmas 
and   Easter   holidays,   which  with  the 
Sunday    and    Saturday    afternoons    of 
the   holiday   weeks   can    generally    be 
arranged  to  make  five  full  days'  relief 
from  work.    This  little  relaxation  goes 
a  long  way  to  lighten  the  strain  of  the 
mid-winter  season  and  gives  a   fresh 
start  for  the  spring  and  summer  work. 


Often  we  social  workers  are  just  as  blind 
in  working  out  the  problems  of  our  lives  in 
a  normal  and  wholesome  way  as  the  patients 
for  whom  we  care.  I  have  known  a  social 
worker  to  spend  the  morning  telling  patients 
how  to  regulate  their  diets  and  then  go  out 
and  get  the  most  outrageous  lunch  herself. 
We  ourselves  must  learn  that  social  work 
deals  with  a  set  of  principles  of  life  apply- 
ing equally  to  the  rich,  the  moderately  well- 
to-do,  and  the  poor.  It  is  not  an  economic 
question  alone,  but  is  the  theory  of  construct- 
ing a  well  developed  and  balanced  human 
life. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  GIVING 
EVIDENCE 

O  many  social  workers  in  these  days 
are  obliged  to  appear  before  state 
legislators — and  so  many  more  will  have 
to  appear  before  the  forty-eight  states 
of  the  Union  have  on  their  statute  books 
the  most  elementary  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  social  justice  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak — that  the  following 
rules  issued  in  another  connection  may  be 
useful.  They  come  from  Maud  Wood 
Park,  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  are 
quoted  from  the  Woman  Citizen : 

Don't  tell   all  you  know. 

Don't  tell  anything  you  do  not  know. 
(Rumors  sometimes  assume  an  air  of 
actuality.) 

Do  not  repeat  even  a  slight  remark  that 
has  been  made  to  you  in  confidence. 


Don't  lose  your  temper. 
Don't  nag. 
Never  give  up. 

DENVER'S  TUBERCULOSIS 
PROBLEM 

T  N  Denver  social  practice  is  pro- 
-*-  foundly  concerned  just  now  about  a 
national  problem  which,  without  serious 
diminution  of  volume,  threatens  to  be 
transformed  into  a  local  problem.  To 
social  workers  accustomed,  in  the  clear 
mountain  air  and  at  an  elevation  of  a 
mile  above  sea  level,  to  take  long-range 
views,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
United  States  were  unloading  its  tuber- 
culosis problem  on  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  with  no  adequate  realization  of 
the  consequences  to  the  people  now 
living  in  those  regions  or  to  the  patients 
and  their  dependents. 

In  a  smaller  degree  this  danger  has 
been  felt  in  all  places  to  which  consump- 
tives are  sent  on  account  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  favorable  climate.  South- 
ern California  has  frequently  sent  out 
warnings  that  indigent  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients should  not  be  sent  there,  and  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
have  come  similar  messages.  So  fearful 
has  Denver  become  of  attracting  lung 
cases  from  abroad  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  because  of  the  opposition  of  busi- 
ness men,  no  municipal  or  other  free 
sanatorium  has  been  built,  even  for 
those  of  her  own  people  who  are  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis.  Extraordinary 
as  it  seems,  not  a  single  free  bed  in 
a  public  institution  is  as  yet  available 
there  for  such  cases.  This  anomaly  will, 
it  is  hoped,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
as  a  bond  issue  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
forthcoming  municipal  election,  and  the 
Commercial  and  Civic  Association  is 
supporting  the  project. 

That  there  is  much  ground  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  local  tax-payers  and  philan- 
thropic agencies  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  mothers'  pension 
cases  in  Denver  are  the  result  of  the 
death  of  the  natural  bread-winner  of 
the  family  from  tuberculosis  after  com- 
ing to  the  city  in  the  hope  of  a  cure. 
A  thousand  children  in  orphan  asylums 
are  public  charges  for  the  same  reason. 
Often  relatives  at  home  or  relief 
agencies  public  or  voluntary  have  as- 
sumed the  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  sick  man  and  for  his  family,  if  this 
should  prove  to  be  necessary;  but  seldom 
are  such  obligations  fulfilled  to  the  bitter 
end  of  the  long  and  tedious  illness,  and 
they  are  not  often  transferred  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family  who  be- 
come ill  after  the  family  is  established  in 
the  city.  That  Denver  is  no  place  for 
tuberculosis  patients  who  have  to  earn 
their  living,  or  who  have  to  live  on  an 
income  which  will  not  pay  for  a  liberal 
diet  and  bright,  sunshiny  rooms,  is 
proved  by  cold  mortality  statistics. 
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If  the  reader  asks  where  on  earth,  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  any  place  for 
such  a  person,  the  answer  is  of  course 
that  there  is  no  such  place,  but  that  it  is 
best  to  stay  where  one  has  a  home  and 
relatives  and  friends,  unless  there  are 
strong  affirmative  reasons  for  changing. 
When  the  family  physician  advises  the 
wealthy  patient  to  try  the  climate  of 
Colorado  or  New  Mexico  and  advises 
the  poor  man  that  climate  makes  no  dif- 
ference, he  is  not  inconsistent  or  syco- 
phantic. He  is  simply  a  realist,  a  truth- 
telling  friend.  For  the  one  whose  mind 
is  tranquil,  who  can  be  out-of-doors  con- 
stantly and  amply  protected,  who  is 
well-nourished,  who  can  seek  congenial 
and  light  occupation  as  a  therapeutic 
measure,  the  change  may  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. For  the  man  who  must  worry 
about  family  expenses,  who  must  work 
at  what  offers,  regardless  of  the  effect  on 
his  health,  who  must  live  in  crowded 
rooms,  and  look  forward  to  leaving  his 
children  as  charges  on  the  public, 
already  exposed,  it  may  be,  to  his  own 
fate,  the  climate  has  no  power  of  heal- 
ing or  respite. 

For  those  who  are  without  income, 
removal  to  a  place  like  Denver  is  more 
apt  to  hasten  than  to  postpone  the  fatal 
ending  of  pulmonary  disease.  This  is 
the  concurrent  and  emphatic  testimony 
of  social  practitioners  in  Denver,  who 
are  not  primarily  concerned  to  save 
money  to  tax-payers  or  philanthropists, 
but  are  concerned  to  save  life  and  need- 
less suffering. 

This  is  the  ordinary  situation,  as  any 
one  might  have  found  it  two  years  ago. 
But  it  now  threatens  to  become  infinitely 
worse.  Acting  on  the  sound  principle 
that  soldiers  should  not  be  discharged 
while  suffering  from  any  remediable  ail- 
ment, the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  are  establishing 
large  hospitals  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  where  those  who  have  tubercu- 
losis may  be  treated.  One  of  these  hos- 
pitals in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Denver  already  has  nearly  two  thousand 
patients.  The  wards  are  comfortable, 
and  all  necessary  facilities  for  medical 
care  and  even  for  vocational  therapy  are 
provided.  Army  doctors  and  nurses  are 
in  charge.  The  work  is  done  by  soldiers 
of  hospital  units.  The  Red  Cross  has 
its  recreation  building  and  staff.  There 
is  a  library  and  classes  are  conducted  in 
typewriting  and  other  appropriate  sub- 
jects. 

Nevertheless,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  held  in  service 
i.nder  such  circumstances  are  not  very 
responsive  or  teachable  patients.  To  a 
man,  they  want  above  everything  else  to 
be  discharged,  to  be  permitted  to  go 
home  to  their  families.  They  are,  of 
ccurse,  since  their  disease  has  developed 
in  service,  entitled  to  compensation,  and 
it  would  naturally  be  agreeable  to  seek 
what  medical  or  other  treatment  they 


may  need  in  their  own  way.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  anything  attractive 
about  the  hot,  treeless  site  of  the  hos- 
pital, or  the  snappy  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner of  the  major  in  command  of  its 
medical  service,  or  the  huge  mess  hall 
in  which  all  the  ambulant  patients 
gather  for  their  uniform  meals.  At  any 
rate,  the  patients  are  most  impatient  for 
their  discharge,  and  are  busily  engaged 
in  procuring  the  necessary  evidence  that 
they  can  be  adequately  cared  for  else- 
where. 

Within  six  weeks  of  the  opening  of 
this  particular  hospital,  the  families  of 
thirty  or  forty  soldiers  in  the  hospital  had 
already  established  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  in  order  to  be  near  their  relatives, 
and  some  of  these,  since  the  government 
makes  no  special  provision  for  them,  are 
likely  to  become  public  charges.  What 
is  certain  is  that  from  the  hospitals  there 
will  be  a  constant  leakage  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  sick  men,  of  men  with  ar- 
rested disease  which  may  at  any  time 
again  become  active,  of  half-cured  dis- 
charged soldiers,  of  apparently  well  men 


whose  appearance  is  nevertheless  decep- 
tive. The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, the  federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  the  federal  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Red  Cross  Home  Service  may 
all  find  themselves  aggravating  the  prob- 
lem, rather  than  ameliorating  it.  The 
Mountain  Division  of  the  Red  Cross, 
with  the  help  of  an  appropriation  from 
national  headquarters,  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  way  with 
the  special  problem  of  the  discharged 
homeless  tuberculous  soldier;  but  it  is 
not  merely  the  homeless  and  unmarried 
soldier,  it  is  non-residents  in  general — 
soldier  and  civilian,  single  man  and  fam- 
ily, actually  indigent  and  with  inade- 
quate income — that  are  in  question. 
The  federal  Public  Health  Service  has 
need  of  its  proposed  division  of  tubercu- 
losis at  once,  and  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  family  at  home 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  individual  pa- 
tient. The  thing  cannot  be  done  whole- 
sale. It  calls  for  home  service  case 
work. 

E.  T.  D. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  HUMANITY 

By    W.    L.    Mackenzie    King.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.     567  pp.     Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of 

the  SURVEY  $3.18. 

Over  on  page  429  of  Mackenzie  King's 
book,  Industry  and  Humanity,  there  is  quoted 
a  "dignified  utterance"  of  Sir  Edward  Coke: 
"Was  it  ever  known  that  general  words  were 
a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  general  griev- 
ances? The  King's  answer  is  very  gracious, 
but  what  is  the  law  of  the  realm?  That  is 
the  question."  And  that  is  the  question 
which  remains  after  you  have  read  all  th< 
fine  things  that  Mackenzie  King  has  to  say 
about  supplanting  fear  in  industrial  relation- 
ship with  faith,  and  about  establishing  a 
partnership  of  all  the  factors  in  industry. 
If  only  we  could  do  those  very  things !  But 
is  it  all  as  easy  as  the  book  implies?  Is  it 
only  an  "attitude"  that  you  have  to  change? 
Is  there  really  nothing  to  industrial  conflict 
but  "a  certain  blindness  in  human  beings?" 
After  all,  what  is  the  laiu? 

In  1914,  Mr.  King  set  out  to  make  a  study 
of  industrial  unrest  for  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. The  war,  for  some  strange  reason, 
was  accepted  by  the  foundation  as  a  reason 
for  abandoning  the  study  before  it  was  fairly 
begun,  and  this  book,  which  nevertheless 
grew  out  of  the  enterprise,  is  apparently  the 
result  of  the  author's  experiences  as  minister 
of  labor  of  Canada  in  the  Laurier  adminis- 
tration, and  his  reflections  which  were  based 
upon  observations  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  the  author's  thesis  that  industrial  con- 
flict is  due  to  a  failure  of  the  parties  involved 
to  see  that  their  interests  are  "common  rathei 
than  antagonistic."  This  misunderstanding 
is  largely  due  to  ignorance  and  fear.  There 
are  two  contrary  laws  "wrestling  in  human 
lives,"  the  one  the  law  of  "blood  and  death" 
and  the  other  the  law  of  "peace,  work  and 


health."  Through  education  and  spiritual 
growth  the  latter  must  prevail  and  then  in- 
dustrial conflict  will  cease;  for  the  foul 
parties  to  industry,  capital,  management, 
labor  and  the  community  will  have  come  to- 
gether as  partners. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  the  "prin- 
ciples underlying"  peace,  work  and  health 
are  the  most  worth  while  in  the  book.  It 
would  be  well  if  employers  generally  would 
read  them.  Both  employers  and  workers 
would  profit  from  reading  what  the  authoi 
says  about  efficient  production.  The  right 
of  the  worker  to  a  voice  in  management  is 
urged,  not  collective  bargaining  alone  but 
actual  share  in  control.  For  the  capitalists' 
right  of  exclusive  control,  based  on  the  in- 
vestment of  money,  there  is,  says  Mr.  King, 
"no  defense  possible  on  grounds  of  theory  or 
fundamental  justice,  only  an  explanation." 
Labor  makes  an  investment  also,  only  instead 
of  dollars  it  is  "in  the  nature  of  skill  and 
life,"  something  far  "more  precious." 

As  a  basis  for  the  partnership  which  vrill 
come  into  full  being  when  people  get  rid  of 
their  blindness,  Mr.  King  recommends  Whit- 
ley  councils  and  the  Rockefeller  plan  ai 
worked  out  in  Colorado — the  two  being,  nt 
says,  fundamentally  the  same.  . 

The  thing  that  is  more  or  less  trouble- 
some all  through  the  book  is  that  you  do  not 
feel  sure  whether  a  kindly  regard  for  Mr. 
Burleson's  sensibilities  has  led  the  author 
to  be  a  trifle  reticent  or  whether  he  is,  him- 
self, unwilling  to  face  the  whole  truth. 
When  you  are  about  a  third  of  the  way 
through  the  book  you  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  Mr.  King  has  led  a  carefully  protected 
life  and  that  his  eyes  have  been  mercifully 
shielded  from  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
modern  struggle  for  existence.  Then,  sud- 
denly and  almost  without  warning,  he  flashef 
before  you  such  an  array  of  truth  and  gives 
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evidence  of  such  insight  and  understanding 
that  you  begin  to  believe  that  he  is  on  the 
right  track  at  last!  And  then  your  hopes  are 
dashed  once  more  as  the  book  ends: 

"Let  labor  and  capital  unite  under  the  ideal 
of  social  service,  and  the  whole  complexion 
of  industry  will  become  transformed.  No 
longer  will  industry  be  the  battleground  of 
rival  and  contending  factions;  it  will  become 
the  foundation  of  a  new  civilization  in  which 
life  and  happiness  abound." 

Profoundly  true;  but  what  will  lead  capi- 
tal and  labor  to  abandon  their  conflict  and 
become  apostles  of  service?  Certainly  no 
vague  plea  for  a  changed  "attitude"  will 
bring  it  to  pass.  Certainly  no  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  common  interests  unaccom- 
panied by  a  demonstration  of  it.  Certainly 
not  by  a  claim  that  the  conflict  has  no  deeper 
roots  than  human  "blindness."  Nor  will  any 
treatise  so  self-contradictory  as  to  under- 
lying principles  carry  us  far  towards  the  new 
social  and  industrial  era  so  much  to  be 
desired. 

After  stating  that  industrial  conflict  is  due 
"not  so  much  to  the  economic  questions  in- 
volved as  to  this  '  certain  blindness  in  human 
beings,' "  the  author  discovers  a  new 
economic  law  which  he  calls  the  "law  of 
competing  standards,"  and  he  is  so  sure  of 
it  that  he  likens  it  to  "Gresham's  law"  of  de- 
based currency  and  says  it  should  take  its 
place  beside  the  "law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns" and  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand." 
And  this  new  "law"  is  nothing  less  than  an 
assertion  that  where  two  standards  prevail 
in  industry — as  in  hours,  wages,  standard  of 
living  of  the  workers,  etc. — "the  inferior 
standard,  if  brought  .  .  .  into  competition 
with  a  higher  standard,  will  drive  it  out,  or 
drag  the  higher  down  to  its  level."  If  this 
"law"  does  not  provide  an  economic  basis 
for  conflict  then  what  shall  we  say  of  it? 
The  author  sticks  to  it  so  insistently  that  he 
wholly  overlooks  the  possibility  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  higher  standards.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  underfed,  ignorant 
coolies  working  by  primitive  methods  can 
produce  more  economically  than  skilled,  in- 
telligent well  paid  labor  making  use  of  the 
finest  tools  modern  science  can  devise. 

He  goes  further,  and  declares  it  to  be 
"inevitable"  (pages  85  and  86)  that  those 
responsible  for  management  should  "concen- 
trate their  thought  primarily  upon  quantity 
of  output,  and  accept,  as  unavoidable,  sacri- 
fices in  human  wellbeing  involved."  More- 
over, these  directors  and  officials  represent 
stockholders  "who  expect  returns  secured  by 
business  methods  and  unimpaired  by  philan- 
thropy." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  claims  too  much 
for  his  "law"  Mr.  King  is  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  competition  be- 
tween high  standards  and  low ;  he  is  correct 
in  his  charge  of  ruthlessness  in  industry;  he 
is  on  the  righJ  road  when  he  trails  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  back  to  the  absentee  land- 
lord and  stockholder.  We  are  justified  then 
in  expecting  from  him  something  more  than 
a  plea  for  a  recognition  of  "right  principles." 
What  is  "right"  is  a  matter  upon  which  men 
do  not  agree,  and  their  ideas  of  it  are  every- 
where profoundly  modified  by  what  is  to 
their  financial  interest,  as  Mr.  King  admits 
when  he  says:  "Justice  as  a  criterion  often 
gives  way  to  prevailing  practice  and  cus- 
tomary procedure.  The  dictum  'business  is 
business'  is  sometimes  cited  in  support  of 
practices  which,  apart  from  business,  would 
be  regarded  as  immoral." 

The  thing  above  all  else  lacking  in  this 
book  is  recognition  of  the  fundamental  truth 
that,  despite  a  common  interest  in  produc- 
tion, and  to  a  certain  extent  the  existence 
of  common  ideals,  there  is  a  bed-rock 
economic  conflict  between  capital  and  laboi 
over  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Neither 
idealism  nor  platitudes  can  alter  this  fact. 
Anv  movement  to  ensure  harmony  in  indus- 


try that  overlooks  it  is  as  certainly  destined  to 
failure  as  was  the  attempt  of  Darius  Green 
to  fly  without  taking  into  account  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Men  have  learned  to  fly  not  by 
evading  that  law  but  by  mastering  it.  Even 
so  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  industrial 
harmony  will  some  day  come  by  facing  the 
facts  and  by  building  a  new  order  on  the 
solid  basis  of  economic  truth.  J.  A.  F. 

THE  MASTERY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

by  Arthur  Judson  Brown.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  671  pp.,  illustrated.  Price  $6; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $6.15. 

This  is  a  fresh  discussion  of  exceptional 
importance  of  a  problem  that  is  increasingly 
vital  to  America.  The  volume  should  at 
once  attract  wide  and  serious  attention,  not 
only  because  of  the  subject  matter,  but  also 
because  of  its  extensive  and  accurate  infor- 
mation, readable  style  and  sane  treatment. 
The  author  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of 
experts  on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  His  schol- 
arship is  supplemented  by  much  first-hand 
knowledge  acquired  both  through  his  own 
visits  to  China,  Japan  and  Korea  and 
through  many  years  of  official  correspond- 
ence with  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  those  lands. 

In  his  thirty-nine  chapters,  falling  into 
four  sections,  Dr.  Brown  deals  with  a  wide 
range  of  subject  matter.  Korea  is  described 
as  the  "strategic  point  in  the  Far  East."  An 
entire  section  discusses  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Korea,  the  constestants  being 
China,  Russia  and  Japan.  For  more  than 
two  hundreds  pages  the  author  deals  with 
Japan,  "the  imperial  power  in  the  Far  East." 
Every  chapter  deserves  careful  reading. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  trie 
chapters  dealing  with  the  Japanese  struggle 
between  autocracy  and  democracy  by  those 
who  hold  that  Japan  is  Teutonic  to  the  core. 
The  final  section  of  nine  chapters  deals  with 
the  regenerative  forces  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Dr. 
Brown's  estimate  of  the  present  political  up- 
heaval in  Korea.  At  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  his  chapter  on  The  Benefits  of  Japanese 
Rule  in  Korea,  he  held  "that  Koreans  could 
not  be  independent  anyway  under  present 
conditions  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  are  bet- 
ter off  under  the  Japanese  than  they  were 
under  their  own  rulers  or  than  they  would 
have  been  under  the  Russians." 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  this  vol- 
ume is  its  being  so  remarkably  up-to-date. 
The  Kara  Cabinet  in  Tokyo,  and  Japan's  ac- 
tions in  Siberia  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
war  are  described  and  discussed.  No  intel- 
ligent student  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  can  af- 
ford to  be  ignorant  of  this  valuable  contrib- 
ution. It  is  particularly  commended  to 
American  jingoes.  SIDNEY  L.  GULICK. 

YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AND  You 

By  Rev.  Edward  F.  Garesche.  Benziger 
Bros.  215  pp.  Price  $.90;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.00. 

In  the  essays  brought  together  under  this 
title,  Father  Garesche  makes  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  apostleship  of  the  common 
man,  whose  field  of  labor  for  God  "  lies  all 
about  you.  It  is  the  world  you  live  in,  the 
men,  women,  and  children  you  meet  every 
day  in  familiar  intercourse,  at  home,  at  your 
work  abroad." 

While  the  book  is  addressed  particularly 
to  the  laity  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  spe- 
cific method  of  the  author  in  his  advice 
should  be  found  equally  suggestive  to  men 
and  women  of  other  faiths.  If  your  religion 
is  a  help  to  you,  the  best  of  your  possessions, 
make  it  count  in  the  many  relationships  of 
life ;  but  more  than  that,  share  it  with  your 
neighbor,  the  latter  term  being  used  to  cover 
the  person  next  you,  the  home  circle,  the  busi- 
ness associate,  your  traveling  companion,  etc. 


It  is  significant  that  current  thought  of 
other  denominations  is  also  calling  to  the 
religious  observances  in  home  life  to 
strengthen  the  life  of  the  churches.  Father 
Garesche  points  particularly  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  building  up  of  faith  in  others 
that  the  layman  has,  but  which  escapes  the 
clergy,  both  in  the  home  and  outside  of  it 
The  propaganda  of  word  and  deed,  with  the 
motive  power  of  religion  shining  through, 
is  his  central  theme. 

The  book  is  of  value  as  a  manual  for  the 
application  of  religion  to  daily  life  because 
it  deals  with  the  actual  relationships  of  the 
individual  and  gives  penetrating  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  to  how  one  person  may 
help  another  in  matters  spiritual.  "  Not 
many  words  are  necessary  when  a  friend 
speaks  lovingly  to  his  friend."  "  Once  get 
a  man  into  a  hopeful,  eager  spirit  with 
himself,  keen  and  sanguine  about  his  own 
chance  of  improvement,  and  you  have  given 
him  an  immense  lift  along  the  paths  of  re- 
ligiousness and  perfection."  This  kind  of 
advice  suggests  the  application  of  modern 
psychology  to  the  old  constructive  forces  of 
religion. 

The  chapter  titles  are  worthy  of  notice: 
The  Apostleship  of  Encouragement,  Not 
Rigged  to  Do  It,  Our  Talk  at  Home,  The 
Common  Catholic;  they  have  appeared  as 
articles  in  several  Catholic  papers  and  deal 
"  with  those  two  greatest  of  realities  after 
God  Himself,  to  wit,  your  neighbor  and  you." 
ELEANOR  H.  WOODS. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HOME-MAKING 

Compiled  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
Flora  Rose  and  Helen  Canon.  Macmillan 
Co.,  661  pp.,  illustrated.  Price,  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.60. 

HOUSEWIFERY 

By  Lydia  Ray  Balderston.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  353  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.10. 

A  study  of  the  range  of  topics  included  in 
these  two  books  illustrates  vividly  the  mul- 
titude of  types  of  information  which  the  mod- 
ern housewife  is  supposed  to  need  to  possess 
as  the  basis  for  successful  household  manage- 
ment. 

A  Manual  of  Home-Making  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  use  of  women  who 
are  managing  households  under  rural  con- 
ditions, but  much  of  the  material  is  equally 
valuable  for  the  use  of  the  city  or  suburban 
housewife  or  the  teacher  and  student  of 
household  management.  The  text,  is  inter- 
esting and  well  written,  and  the  sections  on 
The  House  and  Its  Furnishings  and  Clothing 
are  attractively  and  effectively  illustrated. 

Part  of  the  material  has  stood  the  test  of 
successful  usage  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
from  the  Extension  Department  of  Cornell 
University,  and  throughout  the  book  are 
many  evidences  of  a  close  connection  between 
home-making  application  and  scientifically 
developed  theories  which  makes  the  book  an 
unusually  valuable  addition  to  books  on 
household  management. 

The  various  topics  are  discussed  by  spe- 
cialists in  housing,  household  furnishing, 
clothing,  cooking,  record-keeping,  etc.  This 
interferes  to  a  certain  extent  with  continuity, 
but  the  book  has  been  very  carefully  edited, 
and  the  fact  that  the  authors  are  closely  as- 
sociated in  their  professional  work  would 
seem  to  have  also  aided  in  the  preparation 
of  a  book  unique  in  its  grouping  in  a  well- 
balanced  whole  a  number  of  authoritative 
discussions  of  subjects  unrelated  in  them- 
selves except  as  common  problems  in  house- 
hold management. 

Housewifery  is  described  in  its  subtitle  as 
a  manual  and  text  book  of  practical  house- 
keeping. It  is  part  of  a  series  of  home 
manuals,  and  its  discussions  are  intentionally 
limited  to  certain  housekeeping  matters  rather 
than  trying  to  provide  information  along 
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many  lines  as  in  A  Manual  of  Home-Making. 

Miss  Balderston  states  in  her  preface  that 
the  book  is  "  offered  to  women  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  show  in  some  measure  how  to 
reduce  tasks  in  the  home  and  how  to  save 
time,  money,  and  energy."  Housewifery  is 
defined  as  the  business  of  the  mistress  of  the 
household,  and  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  need  that  every  housewife  become  as 
proficient  in  her  realm  as  the  business  man 
in  his,  that  the  home  be  well  planned  and 
equipped  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
in  service,  and  that  the  various  housekeep- 
ing tasks  be  skilfully  performed  and  so  or- 
ganized that  the  business  of  operating  the 
household  is  conducted  with  the  minimum 
of  effort  and  the  maximum  of  result. 

In  the  book  are  many  definite  and  con- 
crete suggestions  concerning  the  selection  of 
household  equipment,  furnishings  and  sup- 
plies, and  many  detailed  directions  for  the 
various  technical  processes  of  housekeeping 
and  housekeeping  organization.  The  illus- 
trations are  unusually  good,  and  the  full 
bibliography  and  the  groups  of  suggestive 
questions  and  courses  of  study  should  prove 
helpful  in  arousing  interest  in  further  study 
along  the  lines  discussed. 

The  "  average  social  worker,"  whether 
man  or  woman,  usually  has  a  certain  amount 
of  home-making  responsibility  and  should  be 
helped  by  these  books  towards  making  bet- 
ter household  adjustments  to  meet  modern 
conditions,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  re- 
quired when  the  household  servant  is  listed 
locally  among  the  missing,  or  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  relation  to  the  social  worker's 
salary  necessitates  the  assumption  personally 
of  certain  tasks  previously  done  by  others. 
The  books  should  also  prove  helpful  to  social 
workers  because  of  their  definite  formula- 
tion of  desirable  living  standards  and  meth- 
ods which  could  certainly  be  followed  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  community  to  the 
benefit  of  public  health  and  social  welfare. 
EMMA  A.  WINSLOW. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  BLACK  BELT 

By    William    J.    Edwards.      Cornhill    Co. 

143    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 

SURVEY  $1.60. 

This  book  of  twenty  chapters  and  a  short 
appendix  is  an  account  of  the  continuous 
service  to  the  Negro  race  of  the  spirit  of 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  chapters  from  1  to  8  are  devoted  to 
Mr.  Edward's  autobiography,  showing  his 
struggles  for  health  and  for  sustenance  dur- 
ing early  youth,  and  for  education  principally 
gained  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  eighth 
chapter  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Snow  Hill  Industrial  School  of  which 
Mr.  Edwards  is  the  founder.  He  was  born 
of  practically  enslaved  parents,  reared  by  a 
poverty-stricken  aunt,  and  racked  with  dis- 
ease throughout  his  early  days;  but  the  story 
of  his  struggle  for  training  in  agriculture  and 
his  efforts  to  improve  through  education 
those  of  his  fellow  race  members  in  the  black 
belt  of  Alabama  is  well  worth  reading  by 
those  who  need  to  be  inspired  or  whose  work 
it  is  to  inspire  others  with  an  appreciation  of 
man's  wonderful  power  for  self-abnegation. 

Chapters  9  to  12  are  an  account  of  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Snow  Hill  Institute  in  the  form  of  testimonial 
letters  written  by  former  students  of  the 
school.  These  evidences  of  Snow  Hill's 
work  are  accounts  of  founders  and  teachers 
of  other  small  industrial  schools  whose  lives 
of  sacrifice  have  been  patterned  after  that  of 
Mr.  Edwards.  Thus  Booker  Washington's 
influence  is  felt  to  the  second  generation  of 
teachers. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  chapters  13  to 
20,  contains  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
solution  of  the  problems  of  race  relations  in 
the  South;  the  last  chapter  especially  dealing 
with  the  Negro  and  the  World  War.  Educa- 
tion along  all  lines  is  Mr.  Edwards'  solu- 


tion: "There  is  but  one  true  solution  and 
that  lies  in  compulsory  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  state  with  religious,  moral 
and  industrial  training." 

Those  who  think  that  Negro  leaders  of  the 
South  are  "  muzzled "  in  their  public  ex- 
pression of  the  demands  and  hopes  of  the 
Negroes  will  be  enlightened  by  this  book 
written  by  a  man  born  and  reared  in  the 
heart  of  the  South  with  all  of  the  proscriptions 
and  disadvantages  under  which  the  race  has 
suffered  so  many  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  he  asks: 
"  Are  we  to  share  in  the  democracy  for 
which  we  are  giving  our  lives?  When  the 
world  is  made  safe  for  democracy  will  the 
entire  country  be  made  safe  for  it?  Will 
lynchings  and  burnings  at  the  stake  cease? 
Will  the  white  man  who  makes  laws  allow 
these  laws  to  take  their  course?  Will  they 
cease  taxing  us  without  representation?  Will 


it  be  possible  for  a  Negro  traveling  from 
Alabama  to  California  or  Massachusetts  to 
find  a  place  to  sleep  at  night?" 

The  appendix  contains  two  addresses — 
one  delivered  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from 
Tuskegee,  the  other  delivered  by  him  in 
Bessemer,  Ala.  The  language  of  the  book 
throughout  is  simple.  Apparently  it  was  as- 
sembled from  numerous  reports  and  ad- 
dresses, as  in  several  places  there  is  a 
repetition  of  thought  and  words. 

Up  From  Slavery,  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, The  Heir  of  Slaves,  by  William  Pickens, 
and  Twenty-fiVe  Years  in  the  Black  Belt,  by 
Edwards  are  a  good  combination  of  auto- 
biographies of  Negroes  who  have  risen  from 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  an  unsocial  en- 
vironment in  the  South  to  positions  of  use- 
fulness and  prominence. 

EUGENE  KINCKLE  JONES. 


Communications 


WHY  INFANTS  DIE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  commenting  upon  a 
report  by  P.  R.  Eastman  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  [the  SURVEY  for 
April  26,  p.  149]  you  wonder  "why  the  so- 
called  pre-natal  causes  of  infant  mortality, 
premature  birth,  congenital  debility  and  mal- 
formation should  be  relatively  so  much  more 
prevalent  with  the  native  mothers."  When 
the  standard  of  work  for  native-born  mothers 
is  equally  high  with  their  own  comparatively 
high  standard  of  life,  the  pre-natal  causes  of 
infant  mortality  will  decline  in  direct  ratio. 
Broad-hipped,  uncorseted,  low-heeled,  out- 
door-bred mothers  would  naturally  give  birth 
to  more  nearly  normal  offspring  than  our 
own  women.  They  are  narrow-hipped, 
narrow-shouldered,  nervous,  indoor-living 
girls — factory  girls,  waitresses,  or  what  not. 
Their  standard  of  life  is  on  a  far  higher 
plane  than  their  standard  of  living.  Their 
offspring  is  the  result,  as  I  see  it,  of  a  bad 
daily  routine  from  childhood  of  dress  and 
diet  together,  with,  later,  a  bad  work  routine. 
HARRIETTS  HAND  WOLFF. 

New  York. 

INCREASED  TROLLEY  FARES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  SURVEY  for  April 
26,  F.  J.  Lisman  submits  a  strong  plea  for 
increased  trolley  fares,  and  he  makes  out  a 
very  plausible  case.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
electric  railway  expenses  have  gone  up,  and 
Mr.  Lisman  argues  with  much  force  that 
the  public  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
fares  and  that  in  most  cases  people  can  af- 
ford to  pay  the  increased  rates. 

But  the  fact  remains,  that  in  spite  of  what 
people  ought  to  do,  the  result  of  higher  fares 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  has  been 
to  diminish  travel  greatly,  to  make  people 
walk,  and  to  start  a  movement  back  to  con- 
gested areas.  With  the  present  housing 
shortage,  with  the  inevitable  tendency  of  ex- 
cessive fares  to  make  people  live  near  their 
work,  with  the  need  of  the  utmost  mobility 
of  labor,  and  of  the  cheapest  facilities  for 
helping  returned  soldiers  and  all  unemployed 
to  find  new  work  and  new  homes,  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  readers  of  the  SURVEY  that 
higher  trolley  fares  are  a  most  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  adequate  settlement  of  the  re- 
construction problems  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  time  now  for  endless  discus- 
sion on  the  theories  of  valuation,  of  what  re- 
turn should  be  permitted  on  capital,  or  for 
hair-splitting  on  how  much  operating  ex- 


penses have  increased.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  cities  should  be  spreading  out  and  not 
contracting;  when  people  must  live  in  such 
homes  as  they  can  find,  no  matter  how  far 
away  from  their  work;  when  a  man  should 
have  every  facility  for  seeking  work  and 
changing  his  employment  till  he  can  get  set- 
tled in  the  right  place  to  labor  and  to  live. 
It  is  no  time  for  8  and  10  cent  fares,  and  even 
treble  the  old  rates,  as  was  threatened  on 
some  Massachusetts  lines;  or  for  charging 
zone  fares  like  those  proposed  throughout 
New  Jersey  cities  and  towns,  5  cents  for  the 
first  mile,  1  cent  a  mile  beyond — a  rate 
which,  if  applied  to  the  New  York  subway 
lines,  would  result  in  a  charge  of  22  cents 
from  lower  Manhattan  to  White  Plains  road 
in  the  Bronx,  a  ride  now  possible  for  5  cents. 
This  very  latest  development  of  the  zone 
system,  if  copied  in  New  York,  would  mean 
a  fare  of  7  cents  from  the  City  Hall  to  Bor- 
ough Hall,  Brooklyn,  8  cents  to  Atlantic  ave- 
nue, 10  cents  to  Flatbush,  15  cents  to  Coney 
Island,  and  from  13  to  22  cents  to  the  Bronx. 
Would  the  zone  system  encourage  conges- 
tion in  New  York  city? 

The  reason  why  the  zone  system  has  not 
caused  congestion  in  Europe  is  largely  be- 
cause cities  were  already  built  up  when 
transit  lines  were  started,  and  because  fares 
have  been  steadily  reduced  to  the  outlying 
sections.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Eng- 
lish municipal  lines,  where  the  workman's 
fare  is  generally  2  cents  for  any  distance. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  some 
of  the  most  practical  men  in  the  electric  rail- 
way industry  do  not  believe  in  raising  fares, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  manager  who  has 
seen  his  rates  raised  over  his  protest,  his  pa- 
trons driven  away,  the  service  demoralized, 
and  the  goodwill  of  the  public  destroyed,  all 
by  the  decree  of  some  irresponsible  financier 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  business  he  is  con- 
ducting. 

Speaking  from  seventeen  years  of  experi- 
ence with  electric  railway  problems  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  our  companies  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  their  present  finan- 
cial difficulties.  For  years  they  have  been 
making  easy  money,  ignoring  possible  econo- 
mies of  operation,  neglecting  in  recent  years 
the  expansion  of  the  business  in  the  way  of 
new  lines  and  new  equipment,  thriving  on 
congestion  of  population  and  passengers, 
paying  out  in  dividends  the  surplus  profits 
which  should  have  been  reserved  for  de- 
preciation, unprepared  in  many  cases  to  meet 
even  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  sys- 
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tern,  to  say  nothing  of  a  critii  like  a  wor!'' 
war.  When  the  war  came,  it  was  thought 
that  the  increased  costs  could  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  through  higher  fares. 
Higher  wages  were  openly  encouraged,  some- 
times unnecessarily  granted,  and  then  used 
as  an  argument  for  higher  fares. 

The  public  listened  to  all  the  array  of  ar- 
guments, expressed  sympathy  in  many  cases, 
too  often  meekly  submitted  to  broken  agree- 
ments and  wretched  service ;  and  then  many 
decided  to  walk.  How  Mr.  Lisman  at  this 
late  day  can  see  any  hope  from  higher  fares 
it  is  impossible  to  understand.  He  claims 
that  gross  earnings  have  generally  increased 
in  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  communities 
where  fares  have  been  raised.  But  he 
ignores  the  normal  increase  of  earnings,  and 
neglects  to  point  out  that,  on  the  average, 
there  has  been  no  greater  increase  in  earn- 
ings than  if  the  fares  had  never  been  raised 
at  all.  Case  after  case  can  be  cited  to  prove 
this  fact.  He  ignores,  too,  the  remarkable 
increase  in  riding  following  the  end  of  the 
war  and  helped  by  the  mild  winter. 

Most  conclusive  of  all  has  been  the 
fourteen  years  of  trial  in  Massachusetts  with 
higher  fares,  which  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission recently  reported  to  the  legislature 
had  been  a  failure  as  a  means  of  relief, 
advocating  a  return  to  the  5-cent  fare,  with 
state  ownership,  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
transportation  problem  which  could  insure 
city  and  country  districts  the  service  and 
facilities  which  public  health  and  convenience 
so  urgently  require  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  injustice  or  confiscation  of 
capital  in  denying  higher  fares  to  a  com- 
pany, when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  increased  rates.  It  simply  means 
that  other  ways  must  be  found  to  gain  more 
income  and  meet  increased  expenses.  There 
are  many  such  ways  available  today,  and 
if  the  companies  had  been  progressive  enough 
in  the  past,  they  need  never  have  felt  the 
pinch  that  the  war  brought  on.  Take,  for 
example,  one-man  operation  of  cars,  with  its 
practical  cutting  in  half  of  platform  costs, 
now  being  adopted  all  over  the  country,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  to  perhaps  75  per 
cent  of  the  surface  car  mileage.  This 
economy  alone,  if  adopted  in  time,  could  have 
carried  practically  any  company  through  the 
war,  and  would  have  stimulated  more  riding 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  instead  of  cutting 
down  travel.  The  power  cost  was  another 
matter  where  large  savings  were  possible; 
but  unfortunately  more  than  one  company 
refused  to  consider  such  economies,  even 
where  it  meant  the  conservation  of  fuel,  for 
fear  it  would  show  up  in  their  accounts,  and 
lessen  their  chances  of  getting  higher  fares. 
The  electric  railway  industry  in  America 
has  long  suffered  from  short-sighted  ideas 
of  management.  Transportation  has  never, 
or  almost  never,  been  sold  with  such 
progressive  methods  as  are  used  for  selling 
electric  current,  for  example.  A  well-known 
manager  pointed  out  one  day  how  his  salei 
per  inhabitant  were  practically  the  largest  of 
any  company  in  a  certain  state  and  his  price 
of  current  the  lowest;  while  the  next  minute 
he  was  trying  to  justify  driving  away  trolley 
patrons  with  an  8-cent  fare.  Is  there  any 
other  line  of  business  which  herds  its  cus- 
tomers together  in  such  indecent  and  un- 
healthful  fashion  as  our  transportation  com- 
panies do,  ignoring  utterly  the  use  of  trailers, 
double-deck  cars,  multi-sidedoor  trains,  and 
other  practical  remedies,  adopted  all  over  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  indeed  somewhat  in 
this  country?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  people 
were  afraid  to  ride  during  the  influenza 
epidemic,  and  that  earnings  suffered  severely 
in  consequence? 

The  industry  is  on  trial  today.  If  it  will 
go  back  to  the  5-cent  fare  and  make  it  pay 
by  one-man  operation  and  other  means;  if 
it  will  fit  in  with  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram and  carry  workers  in  decent  fashion  »o 


and  from  their  homes  wherever  they  have 
to  be  for  a  single  fare;  if  it  will  put  the  good 
of  the  country  above  mere  profit,  then  there 
is  hope  for  the  business.  Otherwise,  this 
country  will  be  driven  to  municipal  owner- 
ship, just  as  England  was  twenty  or  more 
years  ago. 

And  there  are  practical  railway  men  and 
business  men,  as  well  as  public  authorities, 
who  believe  that  only  through  municipal 
ownership  can  the  people  gain  what  is  really 
required  in  transportation.  Now  that  the 
Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission 
has  come  out  unreservedly  for  public  owner- 
ship, and  the  companies  operating  in  St. 
Louis  and  Milwaukee,  perhaps  one  may 
favor  the  policy  without  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  Bolshevik.  If  American  business 
men,  instead  of  standing  off  and  criticizing 
municipal  ownership,  would  only  favor  it 
as  they  do  in  England,  and  work  to  make 
it  a  success  in  this  country,  then  we  might 
have  electric  railways  which  could  meet  a 
crisis  like  the  world  war,  and  not  fail  both 
physically  and  financially  as  so  many  have. 
Glasgow,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  conflict, 
finished  paying  off  the  entire  capital  debt  of 
the  street  railway  system.  Liverpool,  last 
year,  with  the  largest  traffic  in  its  history, 
earned  over  11  per  cent  net  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  lines,  with  an  average  fare  of 
2^i  cents. 

The  British  municipal  tramways,  as  every- 
one who  really  knows  them  can  testify,  are 
better  built  and  managed  than  the  private 
lines  in  every  way.  They  charge  lower 
fares,  pay  higher  wages  for  shorter  hours, 
buy  better  equipment,  are  more  efficiently 
operated  in  every  respect,  and  show  greater 
profits  than  the  private  companies.  The 
officials  and  employes,  in  spite  of  what  Mr. 
Lisman  claims,  find  a  greater  incentive  to 
efficiency  and  economy  in  serving  the  public 
than  those  who  are  hired  by  the  companies. 
Whether  we  can  have  in  this  country  such 
utilities  whose  first  aim  will  be  to  serve 
the  public  depends  largely  on  whether  our 
business  men  stand  for  private  gain  in  every- 
thing as  against  the  public  welfare.  The 
taking  over  of  the  trolley  lines  by  the  city 
of  Seattle  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  beginnings  of  municipal  opera- 
tion in  that  city  have  already  proved  most 
successful,  with  better  service,  with  long- 
needed  improvements  underway,  and  a  de- 
termination to  make  the  five-cent  fare  pay. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  communities 
will  follow  the  lead  of  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  and  will  adopt  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing the  electric  railway  fulfill  its  greatest 
possibilities  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can city  and  country  life. 

The  honest  investor  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  municipal  ownership.  It  is  a  far  safer 
solution  of  the  problem  than  agitating  the 
raising  of  fares.  For  higher  fares  may 
cause  an  actual  loss  in  receipts  as  in  the 
Columbus  and  Massachusetts  cases;  whereas 
the  public  is  in  more  danger  of  paying  too 
much  for  the  trolley  systems  than  too  little. 
The  Detroit  price  was  far  too  high  for  the 
cost  of  the  property,  while  even  the  Seattle 
price  has  been  criticized  as  being  too  liberal. 
But,  whatever  the  final  solution  may  be  as 
to  ownership,  both  cities  and  companies 
should  get  together  today;  decide  what  rate 
of  fare,  not  more  than  5  cents,  is  best  for  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  community,  and 
what  distance  the  fare  should  cover,  all 
regardless  of  whether  that  fare  will  pay  or 
not.  This  rate  should  then  be  adopted,  with 
every  inducement  to  travel,  with  every  con- 
venience of  service,  and  every  economy 
known  in  the  business.  If  the  rate  of  fare 
required  for  the  public  good  absolutely  will 
not  pay,  and  in  the  case  of  the  5-cent  fare 
that  is  as  yet  far  from  proved,  then  the 
public  should  make  up  the  difference,  as  New 
York  will  do  in  the  case  of  the  new  subway 
lines,  and  as  Boston  is  doing  at  the  present 


time.  In  other  words,  the  time  has  come 
to  adopt  the  policy  deliberately  entered  on 
by  New  York  with  its  subways  and  ferries, 
of  regarding  transportation  as  a  public 
necessity  like  streets,  sewers,  bridges,  etc., 
establishing  the  fare  required  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  and  then  making  up 
any  deficit  that  may  occur. 

Seattle  has  set  out  to  make  the  5-cent  fare 
pay.  If  it  succeeds,  the  American  business 
man  may  yet  have  to  admit  that  we  are 
as  capable  as  England  of  having  efficient 
city  governments,  and  that  the  incentive  of 
working  for  the  public  good  may  yet  in  | 
America  as  in  England  prove  a  greater 
stimulus  to  economical  and  efficient  service 
than  the  desire  for  private  gain. 

JOHN   P.   Fox 

CARE  FOR  DRUG  ADDICTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  federal  internal  rev- 
enue law  taxing  narcotic  drugs  has  been 
made  in  effect  a  police  law  through  court 
decision.  This  radical  enforcement  has  be- 
gun in  New  York  city.  Doctors  and  drug- 
gists have  been  arrested.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
dicts have  been  suddenly  deprived  of  mor- 
phine, heroin  and  cocaine. 

The  zeal  of  the  federal  officials  is  laud- 
able. That  they  apparently  should  have 
acted  without  previous  notice  to  the  Narcotic 
Drug  Commission  of  New  York  state,  to  the 
New  York  city  Health  Department,  of  the 
City  Hospital  authorities,  is  not  laudable. 
Unnecessary  suffering  was  caused,  and  im- 
perfect expedients  have  had  to  be  adopted 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

These  expedients  of  the  New  York  Health 
Department,  necessarily  imperfect,  are  yet  in 
the  right  direction.  A  central  drug  disease- 
clinic  has  been  opened.  Additional  clinics  are 
being  prepared,  and  a  drug  hospice  with  two 
hundred  beds  has  been  established  on  North 
Brothers  Island.  The  Metropolitan,  Belle- 
vue  and  other  hospitals  have  been  led  to  es- 
tablish or  to  enlarge  their  existing  drug  dis- 
ease or  psychopathic  wards.  Municipal,  or 
state  monopoly  of  the  treatment  of  such  ad- 
dicts is  pointed  to  by  these  measures. 

Commissioner  Copeland  of  New  York  does 
not  claim  that  the  drug  dispensing  clinic  is 
a  final  or  sufficient  measure. 

Drug  addiction  may  indeed  be  a  specific 
disease.  But  drug  use  grows  out  of  varied 
predisposing  causes — organic,  mental,  social. 
All  the  medical  and  social  resources  must  be 
converged  on  the  addict  and  his  environ- 
ment, if  addiction  is  to  be  cured  without  in- 
cidentally leaving  a  human  wreck  behind. 
If  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  addicts 
in  New  York  city,  as  much  evidence  goes  to 
prove,  and  if  these  addicts  are  to  be  driven 
into  the  state  care,  then  the  clinical  facilities 
of  the  whole  city  will  be  needed  for  their 
adequate  treatment,  and  a  great  extension 
of  hospital  and  other  social  service  must  be 
provided  for  and  thus  a  mobilization  of  pre- 
ventive therapeutic  resources  to  meet  a  great 
problem  of  civilization  may  grow  out  of  the 
present  crisis. 

SARA  GRAHAM-MULHALL. 
[Chairman,      Social      Welfare      Committee, 

Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  National 

Defense.] 

New   York. 

COOPERATION  IN  SEATTLE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  good  strong  labor  move- 
ment seems  to  be  the  best  foundation  for  co- 
operation in  America.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Socialist  movement  tried  the  promo- 
tion of  cooperation  and  failed  utterly.  Now 
the  labor  movement  is  succeeding.  The 
strength  and  intelligence  of  labor  in  Seattle 
is  the  reason  for  the  growth  of  cooperation 
there.  Labor  is  well  organized  and  has 
learned  that  it  gets  what  it  .vants  by  organ- 
izing. It  has  caught  the  vision  of  the  larger 
obligations  of  labor.  It  realizes  that  the 
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management  of  the  affairs  of  the  world 
should  and  is  going  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
labor.  This  realization  is  giving  labor  a 
better  sense  of  its  own  importance.  It  is  com- 
ing to  realize  that  capitalism  has  failed  to 
carry  through  and  that  industries  can  be  run 
:  by  labor  alone  without  the  capitalist. 

Now  the  cost  of  living  has  impressed  the 
workers  that  cooperation  is  a  necessary  ally 
of  unionism.  One  of  the  chief  disadvantages 
which  cooperation  suffers  is  that  the  imme- 
diate economic  saving  which  it  effects  leaves 
the  workers  satisfied.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
the  workers  could  proceed  at  once  into  the 
real  social  purposes  of  the  movement 
Nevertheless,  they  are  now  getting  the  idea. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  whole  Puget 
Sound  district  was  seething  with  the  organi- 
zation of  cooperative  societies.  People  were 
rushing  into  these  societies  who  had  little 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  cooperation. 
Whole  groups  of  people  were  setting  them- 
selves up  as  cooperative  societies  and  rushing 
pell-mell  into  the  starting  of  a  store  before 
they  had  found  out  what  constituted  a  co- 
operative store.  But  a  new  spirit  is  coming 
into  this  impulse.  It  is  the  spirit  of  co- 
operative education.  All  of  these  groups 
have  become  eager  for  education.  They 
want  lectures  and  literature.  They  are 
grasping  the  idea  that  the  failures  have  been 
due  to  lack  of  education.  Now  they  are  hun- 
gry for  success. 

For  two  weeks  this  spring,  from  150  to 
350  Seattle  cooperators  turned  out  every 
other  night  to  attend  a  seminar  on  coopera- 
tion. The  questions  and  discussions  were 
most  illuminating.  The  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest increased  with  each  session.  The  Seat- 
tle Union  Record,  the  most  effective  labor 
daily  in  the  country,  gave  editorial  reports 
of  each  meeting. 

A  significant  thing  is  the  general  realiza- 
tion that  producers'  cooperation  is  not  ca- 
pable of  solving  the  economic  problem.  Co- 
operators  are  coming  to  understand  that  the 
destiny  of  the  syndicalized  workshop  is  to 
become  capitalistic  or  to  fail.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  effected  to  have  the  consumers' 
societies  take  over  several  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

The  main  hope  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  strong  trade  unions  in  Seattle 
are  for  it.  They  are  for  it  with  their  organ- 
ized power,  their  men,  and  their  capital. 
And  organized  labor  in  Seattle  is  a  great 
force.  In  the  East  organized  labor  is  domi- 
nated by  conservative  and  reactionary  offi- 
cials. In  Seattle  it  is  the  officials  who  are 
more  radical  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
membership.  Radicalism  these  days  simply 
means  a  grasp  of  modern  economics  and  a 
desire  to  see  society  made  more  just.  For 
this  reason  the  radicals  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Seattle  are  taking  hold  of  coopera- 
tion as  the  necessary  adjunct  to  trade  union- 
ism. 


New  York. 


THAT  CHILD 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  is  in  regard  to  the 
article,  That  Child,  by  Henrietta  S.  Additon 
and  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  published  in  the 
SURVEY  for  May  3,  advancine  the  theory  that 
child  welfare  activities  should  be  combined 
and  put  into  force  through  the  schools.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  authors  and  others 
to  know  that  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  has 
had  such  a  plan  in  operation  since  the  fall 
of  1917  when  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
went  into  effect. 

There  are  at  present  two  workers  em- 
ployed jointly  by  the  school  board  and  the 
county  commission  and  two  more  employed 
by  the  school  board  and  the  city  commission, 
making  four  all-time  workers  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  school  board  and 
acting  as  truancy-health-probation  officers. 

They    enforce     the     laws     in     behalf     of 


JAMES  P.  WARBASSE. 


Handkerchiefs    *., 

of  Pure  Linen 

In  the  Handkerchief  Department  of  the  "Linen  Store" 
you  will  find  the  largest  and  most  moderately  priced  selec- 
tion of  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs  in  America.  In  many 
instances  our  prices  are  as  low  as  the  present  wholesale 
prices  on  the  same  handkerchiefs. 

For  Women 

25c,  35c,  50c,  65c,  75c  each.  A  very  large  and  unusually 
attractive  assortment  of  women's  hand-embroidered  Hand- 
kerchiefs of  Irish,  Spanish,  and  Madeira  manufacture. 
$1.00  each.  A  large  variety  of  hand-embroidered  and 
scalloped  Madeira  Handkerchiefs. 

For  Men 

50c  each.     Initial  Handkerchiefs,  hemmed  on  four  sides 

with  hand-embroidered  block  letters. 

50c,  75c,  $1.00  each.    Men's  Corded  Handkerchiefs  with 

hemmed  and  hemstitched  edges. 

50c,  75c,  $1.25  each.    Men's  Handkerchiefs  with  colored 

effects. 

For  Children 

18c  each— 6  for  $1.00.  Pretty  little  Handkerchiefs  with 
figures  embroidered  in  colors. 


MAIL    ORDER   SERVICE:  Any   of    the    merchandise   described   or  ill:,, '.rated 
above  may  be  ordered  with    complete   satisfaction   thru  our  Mail    Order    Service" 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


children,  not  the  truancy  law  alone,  but  the 
child  labor  laws,  etc. ;  they  act  as  field 
agents  for  the  free  dispensary,  the  city 
hospital,  and  other  institutions  of  the  county 
and  of  the  state;  they  connect  up  with 
volunteer  agencies  such  as  clubs  as  well  as 
with  the  employers  of  labor.  In  case  of  the 
larger  corporations  with  their  own  welfare 
workers  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  case 
over  but  corporations  without  special  facili- 
ties have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  county  employes  and  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  do  their  part. 

The  experiment  has  been  of  great  interest 
and  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  it  has  had  a  large  measure 
of  success.  The  idea  of  combining  child 
welfare  activities,  using  the  schools  as  the 


channel  of  approach,  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  specialists  who  surveyed  the  state;  and 
it  will  be  embodied  in  the  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Alabama  legislature  in  July. 

ELIZABETH  FONDE. 
[School  Commissioner] 
Mobile,  Ala. 

THE  VISITING  TEACHER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  glad  to  see  the  vivid 
little  account  of  the  Visiting  Teacher  by 
Jessie  L.  Louderback  in  the  SURVEY  for  May 
10. 

I  believe  the  visiting  teacher  is  the  next 
step  to  be  taken  in  bringing  the  school  to- 
ward what  it  ought  to  be  in  a  democracy. 
The  school  is  the  place  where  we  can  draw 
a  line  across  and  let  no  preventable  disease 
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or  deficiency  get  by,  and  it  is  the  visiting 
teacher  who  finds  out  what  the  deficiencies 
and  diseases  are  and  what  is  the  source  of 
each.  She  makes  the  home  a  part  of  the 
educational  system.  And  in  so  many  cases, 
as  Miss  Louderback  points  out,  the  source  or 
infection  is  some  utter  misunderstanding  in 
the  home  or  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
May  I  add  one  instance  to  those  she  has 
cited  ? 

It  is  that  of  a  boy  who  played  truant  at 
certain  intervals  and  would  never  explain, 
however  much  he  was  punished,  what  the 


For  Social  Workers 
A  Book  That  Never  Grows  Old 

HOW  TWO  HUNDRED 

CHILDREN    LIVE 

AND  LEARN 

by 
Dr.  Rudolph  R.  Reeder 

Superintendent  o]  the  New  York 
Orphanage 

Is  a  story  of  how  a  great  family  of  200 
boys  and  girls  moved  out  of  an  old 
fashioned  "  barracks "  orphanage  in 
New  York  to  a  beautiful  rural  home  at 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  where  the  youngs- 
ters live  in  small  groups,  each  seif-de- 
pendent  in  bread-making  and  dish-wash- 
ing, in  vegetable  and  flower-gardening— 
in  all  that  makes  a  busy  home. 

Of  interest  to  parents,  social  workers 
and  teachers. 

Price  $1.25 

Ordered  through  The  Survey 
Postpaid  $1.35 

LLOYD  ADAMS  NOBLE,  Publisher 
31  West  15th  Street  New  York  City 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morruon  and  Herbert  I, .  Willett  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $92  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  40tb  Si.,  CHICAGO 


trouble  was.  Of  course  the  truant  officer 
found  out  nothing.  Truant  officers  never  do 
find  out.  The  visiting  teacher,  however  (or 
school  visitor  as  she  was  called  in  this  case), 
found  that  the  boy's  father  was  a  periodic 
drunkard  and  that  the  boy  stayed  at  home  to 
take  care  of  him.  Wild  horses  would  never 
have  made  that  boy  confess  what  the  matter 
was,  but  it  made  considerable  difference  in 
the  school's  treatment  of  him  when  the  thing 
was  found  out. 

Why  we  still  let  these  idiocies  continue 
simply  for  lack  of  a  very  little  expense  in 
putting  an  end  to  them  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral miracle  of  public  obtuseness  toward  the 
greater  and  more  obvious  reforms. 

JOSEPH  LEE. 

Boston. 


Jottings 


THE  Red  Cross  announces  that  its  next  drive 
for  funds  will  be  made  during  the  two  weeks 
ending  November  11. 

TO  COMPEL  a  lower  price  for  bread,  the 
Socialist  Consumers'  League  of  New  York's 
lower  East  Side  has  boycotted  baker- 
ies. Picketing  housewives,  who  are  baking 
their  own  bread,  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  patronage  of  about  twenty-five  shops. 

ALEXANDER  ZELENKO,  for  many  years 
head  worker  of  a  social  settlement  in  Moscow 
and  known  to  American  social  workers 
through  an  earlier  visit,  has  come  to- New 
York  as  the  American  representative  of  the 
Russian  Cooperative  Unions.  He  expects  to 
speak  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  at  Philadelphia,  May  29-31,  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Atlantic  City,  June  1-8. 


AFTER  a  nine  years'  struggle  for  collec- 
tive bargaining,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  last  week  obtained  an  agreement 
with  the  Wholesale  Clothiers'  Association  of 
Chicago.  There  is  provision  for  a  prefer- 
ential union  shop,  the  44-hour  week,  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  board  and  an  arbitration  board 
similar  to  those  created  by  the  agreement 
with  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx.  About  30,000 
workers  are  affected. 


THE  REVIEW  was  launched  last  week 
under  the  editorship  of  Fabian  Franklin, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
Harold  deWolf  Fuller,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  to  be  "  a  weekly  journal 


SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  professional  courses  in :  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK. 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  and  summer 
course  in  CHILD  WELFARE. 

Calendar,  1919-1920 

SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  7-August  30.  Study  and  clinical  observation 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  PERIOD,  nine  months,  Sept.  1,  1919-July  3,  1920.  Practice  work  with 
hospitals,  social  agencies  and  settlements  in  Boston,  New  lork,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
under  supervision  with  group  conferences. 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  5-August  28,  1920.  Advanced  study 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Training  courses  of  thirteen  months  open  to  college  graduates. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  open  to  social  workers,  afford  unusual  opportunity  for 
specialized  study. 

Write  Director  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work 

NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


of  general  culture,  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  ideals  and  American  prin- 
ciples of  government,"  laying  a  course  be- 
tween "  loose-jointed  liberalism  which  spurns 
the  dear-bought  fruits  of  the  past "  and 
"  ossified  conservatism  which  is  incapable  of 
seeing  the  inspiring  possibilities  of  the 
future."  (15  cents  a  copy,  $5  a  year. 
National  Weekly  Corporation,  140  Nassau 
street,  New  York.) 

THE  conductorette  in  New  York  may  be 
doomed  as  a  result  of  the  new  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at 
night  by  transportation  companies.  The 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  dis- 
missed 272  women  conductors  and  ticket 
choppers  giving  the  new  law  as  the  reason. 

THE  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  es- 
tablished a  novel  lecture  course  for  the 
training  of  community  center  workers, 
which  is  being  held  in  the  board  rooms 
three  evenings  each  week  during  May.  By 
the  hearty  cooperation  between  the  school 
authorities,  teachers  and  social  workers  the 
list  of  lecturers  includes  those  best  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  twelve  topics  most  im- 
portant for  paid  or  volunteer  community 
center  workers  to  understand:  training 
workers  for  different  types  of  centers; 
community  service,  story  telling,  commun- 
ity administration,  dramatics  and  pag- 
eantry, community  singing  and  art;  play- 
ground and  sports  as  related  to  the  school 
center ;  relation  of  recreation  to  education ; 
coordinating  foreign  language  groups — the 
neighborhood's  relation  to  the  school  cen- 
ter; technique  of  the  center;  relation  of 
the  home  to  the  school ;  community  civics ; 
vocational  work  in  community  centers ;  so- 
cializing instructional  work  for  adults; 
recreational  value  of  religion;  and  com- 
munity value  of  the  school  center.  Plans 
are  also  pending  for  a  more  extended 
course  of  training  to  fit  selected  teach- 
ers for  community  center  leadership,  in 
which  experts  in  social  education  will 
cooperate  with  the  Normal  School. 


A  DEMAND  for  a  labor  party  was- 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor 
last  week.  A  special  convention  is  to  be 
called  to  form  the  party.  Pennsylvania's 
delegate  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  was  instructed  to  do  alf 
in  his  power  towards  the  formation  of  a 
national  labor  party.  Resolutions  adopted 
demand  the  immediate  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Russia  and  the  immediate  lifting 
of  the  blockade  against  Russia. 


JOSEPH  F.  RUTHERFORD  and  the  seven 
other  members  of  the  International  Bible 
Students'  Association  convicted  last  June  in- 
the  Brooklyn  Federal  Court  of  violating  the 
espionage  act  have  been  exonerated  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
an  opinion  written  by  Judge  Henry  C.  Ward 
which  reversed  the  conviction. 


IN  THE  review  by  Henrietta  Rodman  of 
Wilfred  Lay's  book,  The  Child's  Unconscious 
Mind  [the  SURVEY  for  May  10,  p.  288]  the 
poor  psychology  is  neither  Miss  Rodman's 
nor  Dr.  Lay's,  but  the  SURVEY'S.  The  re- 
viewer herself  said:  "We  may  prefer  the 
simpler  and  more  direct  explanation  of 
blunders  or  failure  to  meet  situations  offered 
by  Prof.  John  Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  that 
they  are  caused  by  maladjusted  habits, 
native  (reflexes)  or  acquired  (conditioned) 
reflexes."  And  Dr.  Lay,  who  was  quoted, 
should  have  been  made  to  say:  "The  teacher 
is  privileged  to  wage  a  war  for  freedom  in 
every  schoolroom  in  the  l-tnd — the  freedom  of 
the  human  spirit  from  irrationality  which  is 
worse  than  ignorance." 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  nve  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED— The  Marks  Nathan  Jewish 
Orphan  Home,  of  Chicago,  has  vacancies 
in  the  positions  of  Supervisors  of  Boys 
and  Girls,  also  of  head  supervisor  of  girls. 
Good  opportunity  for  able  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  with  a  good  educational 
background  and  a  real  appetite  for  child 
caring  work.  Apply  at  once,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  etc.,  to  Supt.  E.  TROTZKEY, 
care  of  Jewish  Charities,  Room  1810,  114 
E.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  Housekeeper 
and  Supervisor  Domestic  Science  in  Set- 
tlement. Address  HEAD  RESIDENT,  1919 
West  Twentieth  Street,  Chicago. 

HOUSEMOTHER,  Caterer  and  Social 
Head  of  large  private  school  wishes  sum- 
mer position  in  Camp,  Club  or  Institution. 
Address  3161,  SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  College  woman,  trained 
worker;  experienced  in  some  form  of  com- 
munity effort,  for  executive  work  in  well- 
organized  community.  Adequate  salary. 

Address  3157,  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  young  man  as  Direc- 
tor of  Boys'  and  Men's  Work  at  the  Irene 
Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Will 
live  in  settlement  as  resident.  Please  send 
full  details  in  first  letter. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  experience  boys'  work, 
seeks  position  as  assistant  to  superintend- 
ent or  similar  work.  Honorable  discharge 
from  Army.  Address  G.  S.  W.,  care  of 
A.  D.  West,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  secre- 
tary, statistician  and  stenographer,  wishes 
temporary  position  in  New  York  or  East 
during  July  and  August.  Address  3155 
SURVEY. 

GIRLS'  Group  Leader,  summer  camp, 
New  York.  References.  Address  3158, 
SURVEY. 

KINDGARTNER  desires  position  as 
governess,  New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Ad- 
dress 3159,  SURVEY.  __ 

WOMAN  with  training  and  experience 
in  social  work,  Housing  Standards,  Church 
Continuity  Work,  seeks  position.  Address 
3160,  SURVEY. 

TO  LET 

TO  LET — Eight  room  house  with  two 
room  bungalow  and  thirty  acres ;  Martha's 
Vineyard,  a  few  miles  from  Gay  Head ; 
furniture  somewhat  primitive;  situation 
beautiful  and  very  secluded;  bathing,  fish- 
ing, gunning.  $150  for  long  season.  Ad- 
dress E.  B.  R.,  175  Vreeland  Avenue, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
the  SURVEY  before  June  14. 

MAY  AND  JUNE 

BIG  BROTHERS'  AND  BIG  SISTERS'  ASSOCIATIONS, 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF.  Cincinnati, 
May  25-27.  Address  P.  O.  Box  652,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  AND  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic  City,  May  29-31.  President,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Dickinson,  Children's  Home  Society, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CHURCH  WORK,  CONFERENCE  FOR.  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  June  19-30. 
Sec.,  M.  DeC.  Ward,  415  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

CITY  PLANNING,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON. 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  May  26-28. 
Sec.,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street, 
Boston. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONS,  ASSEMBLY  OF. 
Rochester,  June.  Sec.,  John  T.  Doyle,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington. 
COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE,  ASSOCIATION  OF.  St. 
Louis,  June,  4th  week.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  avenue,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

COLORED  PEOPLE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF.  Mid-Year  Confer- 
ence. Cleveland,  June  21-29.  Sec.,  John 
R.  Shillady,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
CORPORATION  SCHOOLS,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF.  Chicago,  June  1st  week.  Sec.,  F.  C. 
Henderschott,  Irving  place  at  15  street, 
New  York. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  Milwau- 
kee, June  29-July  5.  Sec.,  J.  W.  Crabtree, 
1400  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington. 
EPILEPSY,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF.  Craig  colony  for  Epileptics, 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  June  6-7.  Sec.,  Dr.  Arthur 
L.  Shaw,  Sonyea. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY,  ANNUAL 
SUMMER    CONFERENCE.      The     Inn-in-the- 
Hills,  Highland,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
June  24-30.     Sec.,   Harry  W.  Laidler,  70 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  RURAL  LIFE   CONFER- 
ENCE OF.     Ames,  Iowa,  June  22-27.     Cor- 
responding Officer,   Prof.    George   H.   Von 
Tungeln,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 
JEWISH  CHARITIES,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF. 
Atlantic  City,  May  27-June  1.     Sec.,  Boris 
D.   Bogen,   114  Fifth   avenue,   New   York. 
LABOR,   AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF.     Annual 
Convention.    Atlantic  City,  beginning  June 
9.     Sec.,   Frank   Morrison,   9th  street   and 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington. 
LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION,     AMERICAN.     Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  23-28.     Sec.,  George  B. 
Utley,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 
M-EDICAL   ASSOCIATION,   AMERICAN.     Atlantic 
City,  June  9-13.    Sec.,  Alexander  R.  Craig, 
535  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 
MEDICINE,  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF.    Atlantic 
City,   June   9-10.     Deputy   Sec.,   Bessie   G. 
Frankenfield,     52     North     Fourth     street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  LEAGUE  OF  MICHIGAN.  Lan- 
sing, June  18-20.  Sec.,  Robert  T.  Crane, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION,  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE.  Denver,  May  21-28. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
John  W.  Bailey,  1700  Stout  street,  Denver. 
ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR.  Atlantic  City,  May  30-June  1.  Sec., 
Francis  H.  McLean,  130  East  22  street, 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    FIKST    NATIONAL    Co- 
OPEBATIVE    CONVENTION.      300    pp.      $1.00. 
Published    by    The    Cooperative    League    of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
TOWAED  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.    The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.     164  pp.    25 
cents      Teachers'   Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
WOEKSHOP    COMMITTEES.      Suggested    lines   of 
development.     By   C.   G.   Renold.     Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVEY  for  October  5,  1918.     Sur- 
vey Associates,   Inc.,   112  East  19   St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

FOE  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
Yon  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CBEDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

INDIA'S  FREEDOM  IN  AMERICAN  COUBTS.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India, 
7  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  10  cents.  (This  pamphlet  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  in  the 
American  courts.) 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
llfhed   by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year;   published   by   Hospital   Social   Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


PEACE,  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE.  State  Conven- 
tions for  Popular  Ratification  of  League 
of  Nations  Covenant.  Burlington,  Vt., 
May  21 ;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May 
22;  Portland,  Me.,  May  23;  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  24;  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  May  26;  Columbus,  May  27;  In- 
dianapolis, May  28;  Springfield,  111.,  May 
29;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  30;  Omaha, 
May  31;  Des  Moines,  la.,  June  2;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  June  3;  Pittsburgh,  June  4; 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  6  (tentative)  ;  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  7  (tentative).  Sec.,  Commit- 
tee on  Information,  Allan  P.  Ames,  130 
West  42  street,  New  York. 

PROBATION  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  Atlantic 
City,  May  30-31.  Sec.,  Charles  L.  Chute, 
58  Pearl  street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SETTLEMENTS,  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF. 
Philadelphia,  May  29-31.  Sec.,  Robert  A. 
Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston. 

SOCIAL  WORK,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF. 
Atlantic  City,  June  1-8.  Sec.,  William  T. 
Cross,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

TRAINED  NURSES,  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF.  Vancouver,  June.  Sec.,  Ethel 
Johns,  Children's  Hospital,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  At- 
lantic City,  June  14-17.  Sec.,  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  381  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia,  June.  Sec.,  Emma  Steghagen, 
139  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

LATER  MEETINGS 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN. 
New  Orleans,  October  27-30.  Sec.,  A.  W. 
Hedrick,  169  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  NATIONAL.  Annual  Safety 
Congress.  Cleveland,  September  29-Oc- 
tober  2.  Corresponding  Officer,  S.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Continental  and  Commercial  Bank 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Springtime  is  convention  time.  Characteristically  the  social 
•worker  takes  his  suitcase  in  one  hand,  his  speech  in  the  other,  and 
makes  tracks  for  a  gathering  of  his  kind.  It  is  a  time  of  great  refresh- 
ment of  spirit,  of  invigorating  fellowship,  of  comparison  of  ideals  and 
methods  of  work.  The  greatest  of  all  the  conventions,  the  convention 
par  excellence,  in  which  every  kind  of  social  service,  every  branch  of 
social  thought,  every  aspect  of  reconstruction  has  its  innings  is  the 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
of  SOCIAL  WORK 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
June  1-8,  1919 


Julia  C.  Lathrop 
President 


Outline   Program 


CHILDREN 

Juvenile  delinquency  as  a  community 
problem ;  Two  community  attempts  at 
child  welfare  programs ;  New  health  pro- 
gram for  children  of  school  age ;  The  de- 
pendent child ;  The  neglected  child  as  a 
community  problem ;  Illegitimacy ;  The 
public  school ;  The  day  nursery  ;  Rural  so- 
cial work  for  juveniles. 

DELINQUENTS  AND  CORRECTION 

Labor  problems ;  Reconstruction  prob- 
lems ;  Truancy ;  Causes  of  delinquency ; 
Probation  and  parole ;  The  state  training 
school ;  The  policewoman  and  the  girl 
problem. 

HEALTH 

Standards  of  living  In  relation  to  the 
housing  problem  ;  The  family  food  supply  ; 
Tuberculosis ;  Medical  and  nursing  care ; 
Infant  mortality ;  Health  hazards  of  in- 
dustry ;  Venereal  disease. 


PUBLIC  AGENCIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Institution  administration  and  function- 
Ing  ;  Public  aid  to  mothers  with  dependent 
children  ;  The  organization  of  social  data  ; 
State  organization  for  public  welfare ;  The 
city  poor  and  the  causes  of  their  poverty. 


THE  FAMILY 

Case  work  in  Its  various  aspects — as  re- 
lated to  family  and  industrial  life,  the  ad- 
ministration of  marriage  laws ;  the  re- 
turned soldier,  etc. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Labor  and  political  conditions  in  Eng- 
land, the  United  States;  Russia  since 
1914  ;  Social  Insurance ;  Trade  unions  and 
the  Public  service. 


THIS  LOCAL   COMMUNITY 

Housing ;  Commercial  recreation  ;  Com- 
munity development  through  war  serrtce; 
Rural  problems. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Social    problems   as    related    to    mental 
diseases. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES 

Reconstruction  problems  ;  Federations  of 
social  agencies  ;  Converting  the  war  chest ; 
Marketing  social  service  to  a  community ; 
Organization  of  social  forces  of  state  and 
county. 

THE   UNITING   OF   NATIVE    AND   FOR- 
EIGN-BORN  IN    AMERICA 

The  foreign  language  worker ;  The  for- 
eign language  press ;  Americanization ; 
Coordination  of  public  agencies. 


For  full  particulars,  complete  program,  hotels  and  other  information,  write  to 


WILLIAM  T.  CROSS, 

General  Secretary, 
315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago 


NEW  JERSEY  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARRANGEMENTS, 

45  Clinton  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe 

By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Editor  of  "Problems  of  American  Reconstruction" 

With  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  W.  B.  WILSON,  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  says: 

"  The  great  value  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Elisha  M.  Friedman  has  undertaken  is  that  he  brings  together  in  consecutive  order 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  at  an  opportune  time,  when  those  who  most  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  would  be  too 
busy  to  assemble  it  .themselves.  He  has  arranged  historical  fnct  and  commentary  with  rare  skill  and  judgment  He  sets  forth 
his  subject  matter  after  a  plan  that  has  these  great  merits:  It  is, — notwithstanding  the  wide  range  of  considerations  dealt  with — 
compact,  brief,  coherent,  and  clear." 

MR.  FRIEDMAN,  Chairman  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  In  this  book  describes  impartially  the  means  undertaken 
or  proposed  in  sixteen  countries,  belligerent  and  neutral,  to  deal  with  reconstruction  in  labor  matters.  It  is  of  value  to  employ- 
ment managers,  directors  of  corporations,  and  students  of  labor  problems  and  of  the  effects  of  the  -war.  Net,  $2.50 

The  Freedom  of  the  Seas       By  LOUISE  FARGO  BROWN 

No  better  introduction  to  a  much-discussed  problem  could  he  desired.  For  those  merely  desiring  to  be  well  informed  on  a 
constantly  recurring  subject  it  is  sufficient ;  while  by  its  invaluable  bibliographical  notes  It  leads  easily  to  a  more  exhaustive  studv 
where  this  is  desired.  Net,  $2.00 

A  Society  of  States     By  W.  T.  S.  STALLYBRASS.  M.A.-  (Oxon.) 

MR.  STALLYBRASS  shows  that  two  possible  methods  for  regulating  International  relations  have  demonstrated  their  inade- 
quacy, and  that  a  league  of  nations  is  not  only  a  logical  but  an  inevitable  development.  Net,  $2.00 

Russia's  Agony     By  ROBERT  WILTON,  Correspondent  for  the  Times  in  Russia 

There  is  probably  no  term  of  equally  recent  origin  so  often  in  print  as  Bolshevik  and  Its  derivatives.  Readers  of  the  London  Times 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Wilton's  knowledge  of  Russia  is  equalled  by  that  of  very  few  persons.  "  No  such  comprehen- 
sive and  straight-forward  account  has  yet  been  given,"  says  the  Neic  York  Times,  "  of  the  conditions  in  Russia  which  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  and  the  emergence  of  Bolshevism."  No  definition  of  that  term,  by  the  way,  is  more  clear-cut  and  defi- 
nite than  Mr.  Wilton's.  Net,  $5.00 

Russian  Revolution  Aspects    By  ROBERT  CROZIER  LONG 

Familiar  with  the  country,  and  speaking  Russian  fluently,  Mr.  Long  in  Russia  during  1917  for  the  Associated  Press  had  oppor- 
tunities for.  first-hand  observation  of  events  and  persons  which  make  his  acute  criticisms  and  portraits  very  Interesting.  Net,  $2.50 

The  Economics  of  Progress       By  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P. 

TEMPLE  SCOTT  says  that  this  book  "  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  statesman  and  every  business  man  in  the  country.  It  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  sanest  elucidation  of  economics  I  have  read  in  many  a  day,  and  I  have  read  not  a  few.  .  .  .  Books  on  eco- 
nomics are,  as  a  rule,  dull  and  discounigingly  technical.  This  book  is  never  dull  and  most  encouragingly  explanatory.  It  Is  one 
of  the  few  books  produced  by  the  war  for  wnich  I,  for  one,  am  deeply  grateful."  Net,  $5.00 

France  Facing  Germany     By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  Premier  of  France 

The  North  American  Review  says  :  "  In  order  to  understand  the  spirit  of  a  people,  the  shortest  way,  and  one  of  the  best  ways,  Is 
to  study  the  minds  of  the  men  who  lead  that  people  and  the  nature  of  the  eloquence  that  really  moves  them.  And  so  without 
under-valuing  the  many  excellent  interpretations  of  the  French  fighting  spirit,  of  French  unanimity,  and  of  French  loftiness  of 
motive  .  .  .  one  may  say  that  no  work  of  more  lasting  significance  as  affording  Insight  into  the  soul  of  the  nation  has  ap- 
peared than  this."  Net,  $2.00 

The  Clash     A  Study  in  Nationalities     By  WILLIAM  H.  MOORE 

A  study  of  the  French-Canadian  friction  and  of  the  rights  of  an  alien  minority  in  any  country,  a  timely  subject.  Net,  $2.50 

Comparative  Education     A  Survey  of  the  Educational  System  in  each  of  Six  Repre- 
sentative Countries.     Edited  by  Professor  PETER  SANDIFORD,  of  Toronto 

The  Surveys  included  are :  The  United  States,  by  WM.  F.  RUSSELL,  University  of  Iowa  ;  Germany,  by  I.  L.  KANDEL,  Ph.D.. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  ;  England,  by  the  Editor ;  France,  by  ARTHUR  H.  HOPE,  Headmaster  of  the  Roan  School 
for  Boys,  Greenwich,  England  ;  Canada,  by  the  Editor ;  Denmark,  by  HAROLD  W.  FOGHT,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Rural  Educa- 
tion, U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Net,  $4.00 

Man's  Supreme  Inheritance     By  F.  MATTHIAS  ALEXANDER 

Conscious  Control  In  Relation  to  Human  Evolution  in  Civilization.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  describes  this  book  as  "  of  rare  and  original 
value";  Prof.  Richard  Morse  Hodge,  as  "of  basic  significance."  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson  devoted  an  entire  article  in  the 
April  Atlantic  Monthly  to  a  discussion  of  its  importance  to  education.  Net,  $2.00 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry     By  HELEN  MAROT 

"  The  most  sincere  and  courageous  attempt  yet  made  to  face  the  problem  of  an  education  adapted  to  a  modern  society  which 
must  be  industrial  and  would  like  to  be  democratic." — JOHN  DEWEY  in  The  New  Republic.  Net,  $1.50 

Girls'  Clubs     Their  Organization  and  Management     By  HELEN  J.  FERRIS 

Indispensable  to  any  social  worker  who  has  to  work  with  or  desires  to  develop  clubs  for  girls.  Net,  $2.00 

Death  the  Gate  of  Life?     (Mors  Janua  Vitae?)      By  H.  A.  DALLAS 

A  discussion  of  certain  communications  purporting  to  come  from  FREDERICK  W.  H.  MYERS,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  F. 
BARRETT,  F.R.S.,  which  aims  to  show  that  there  does  exist  a  mass  of  evidence  for  survival.  Net,  $1.50 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature     By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

An  entirely  new  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  In  which  Mr.  Symons  with  equal  charm  and  authority  as  a 
critic,  traces  through  the  writings  of  Balzac,  Me>im6e,  Theophlle  Gautler,  Flaubert,  Huysmans,  and  others  up  to  Maeterlinck, 
that  irresistible  impulse  to  express  the  underlying  soul  of  things  which  is  termed  "  symbolism."  Net,  $3.00 

A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry    By  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

An  extremely  suggestive  study  of  poetry  and  its  relations — to  rhythm,  to  personality,  to  politics,  to  education,  to  the  poet's 
friends,  and  to  his  wider  audience — unacademic,  exceedingly  Interesting.  Net,  $3.00 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

DEMOCRACY  in  industry,  woman  suffrage 
and  beer  rub  elbows  in  the  President's  re- 
construction message.  Page  375. 

REVOLUTION  has  come  in  England.  But 
in  true  British  fashion,  it  came  not  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  street  barricades,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  parliamentary  commission.  The 
Commission  on  Coal  has  recommended — and 
its  findings  will  prevail — that  the  mines  be 
nationalized  and  run  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  use  coal.  Title  will  vest  in  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  administration  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  made  up  from  the 
miners  and  the  present  management.  Page 
335. 

WALT  WHITMAN  would  have  been  one 
hundred  years  old  the  day  this  issue  of  the 
SURVEY  is  dated.  Some  verses  to  him— 
"  brother  to  prophets,  comrade-souled."  Page 
340. 

WAR  chests  charmed  dollars  out  of  the  tight- 
est pockets  and  gave  a  sense  of  "  belonging  " 
to  hosts  of  people  who  never  before  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  great  national  social 
agencies.  The  case  put  for  continuing-them 
into  peace  times,  together  with  the  collective 
experience  of  their  forbears,  the  charity  fed- 
erations. Page  342. 

GIFTS  poured  in  our  lap  from  the  older 
cultures  are  once  more  revealed  by  the  art 
exhibition  of  the  Jewish  Educational  Alli- 
ance. Page  361. 

WHEN  Uncle  Sam  found  himself  made 
jailer  for  great  numbers  of  erring  young  men 
in  the  army,  he  stumbled  along  the  old  prison 
paths  of  discipline — stringing  men  up  by  the 
wrists  and  putting  them  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. The  former  did  not  survive  publicity, 
the  latter  has  been  freely  used.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  a  man  who  has  been  in  solitary 
and  an  appraisal  of  its  value  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  new  penology  which  seeks  not 
to  punish  men,  but  to  restore  them  to  a  nor- 
mal life.  Page  350. 

THE  French  government  is  promoting  co- 
operative methods  among  the  returning  refu- 
gees and  is  using  telling  drawings  to  show 
the  value  of  modern  farm  machinery  owned 
in  common.  Page  347. 

RECONSTRUCTION  cannot  go  far  without 
running  into  a  large,  expensive  and  funda- 
mental fact:  The  people  of  the  large  cities 
have  not  enough  houses  in  which  to  live  in 
decent  comfort.  The  shift  of  population  in 
war-time  showed  us  that  and  showed  us,  too, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  build  houses — we 
must  build  communities.  Page  341. 

ITALY,  sore  stricken  with  tuberculosis,  was 
helped  in  her  campaign  against  it  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  seized  the  armistice 
celebration  as  a  fit  time  to  show  her  grati- 
tude. Page  369. 

RESUMING  his  familiar  department,  Social 
Forces,  Edward  T.  •Devine  rediscovers  that 
East  is  East  and  West  is  West;  then  he  lo- 
cates the  hot-box  under  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau.  Page  359. 

EVEN  the  lowly  louse  is  to  have  his  day  in 
international  affairs.  Red  Cross  health  ex- 
perts in  conference  abroad  have  wired  the 
Allied  governments  a  warning  of  the  world- 
wide danger  of  typhus  and  of  the  emergent 
need  to  take  measures  against  the  typhus 
germ's  carrier,  the  body  louse.  Page  333. 
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,  and  give  me  a  hand,  then; 
And  I  will  give  you  a  mind, 
And  a  place  for  your  feet  to  stand  then, 
Which  only  the  wise  can  find. 

Patient  it  there  lies  waiting 
The  look  of  the  willing  eye: 

O  hearts,  that  have  turned  from  hating, 
How  oft  have  ye  passed  it  by! 

Ye  have  battled  in  many  places, 
And  many  foul  deeds  have  done ; 

But  back  with  their  old  embraces 
Come  moon,  and  stars,  and  sun. 

Ye  have  taken  your  toll,  and  given 
Slaughter  for  slaughter  again; 

But  alike  to  all  who  have  striven 
Are  sunlight,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

These  are  the  ancient  givers, 

Merciful,  just,  and  free, 
As  the  downward  flowing  of  rivers 

To  the  need  of  a  wave-worn  sea. 


For  the  body  is  more  than  raiment, 
The  life  much  better  than  meat ; 

And  having  for  these  made  payment, 
The  comfort  of  rest  is  sweet. 

Let  your  raiment  henceforth  be  kindness, 
Your  meat  the  service  of  man ; 

To  lift  from  his  eyes  the  blindness 
Which  fell  when  sorrow  began. 

Where  milk  and  honey  are  flowing, 
Let  meekness  possess  the  earth, 

And  your  reaping  be  as  your  sowing 
In  the  goodly  field  of  man's  worth. 

So,  in  the  dwellings  of  mortals, 
Forgiveness  shall  spring  like  grass, 

And  love  be  a  light  in  your  portals, 
And  sorrow  as  winds  that  pass; 

And  round  you,  like  sons  and  daughters 
Of  hearts  that  have  ceased  to  grieve, 

Come  the  murmur  of  windless  waters, 
And  the  singing  silence  of  eve. 


From  The  Heart  of  Peace.     Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 
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The  Red  Cross  and  the  Covenant 

By  Lillian  D.  Wald 


PRESIDENT,  HENRY  STREET    [NURSES']    SETTLEMENT,   NEW  YORK 


Paris,  May   1 6   (by  cable.) 

IT  was  a  rarely  distinguished  group  of  people  who  met  at 
Cannes  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  Inter-Allied  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies.     The  statesmen  now  negotiating 
in  Paris  are  hardly  so  universally  recognized  as  experts 
as  are  the  men  and  women  who  met  at   Cannes.     Doctors 
found    agreement   easier   than    did    diplomats.      France    was 
represented   by   Dr.    Roux,   the   director   of   the   Institute   of 
Paris  and  discoverer  of  diphtheria  antitoxin ;  Dr.  Laveran,  dis- 
coverer of  the  malaria  parasite;  Dr.  Calmette,  of  Lille,  re- 
nowned as  a  physician  for  his  fight  against  tuberculosis  and 
for  his  discovery  of  serum  against  snake  bites,  and  as  a  man 
by  all  who  know  the  story  of  his  martyrdom  at  Lille.    There 
were,   further,   Professor   Pinard   and   Dr.   Rist,   of   Laennec 
Hospital,   Drs.  Armand   Delille.   Maurice   Penu,    and    Leon 
Bernard  and  Professors  Courmont  and  Widal. 

The  Italian  delegation  included  Bastinaelli  and  Senator 
March  Lafava,  known  for  their  work  on  malaria;  Dr.  Golgi, 
also  a  senator,  a  nerve  expert;  Professor  Castellani,  discoverer 
of  the  parasite  that  is  causing  sleeping  sickness.  England 
sent  among  others  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  now  in  America 
as  guest  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  Sir 
Robert  Philip,  Dr.  Henry  Kenwood,  Dr.  Kay  Menzies,  and 
Dr.  Truby  King,  known  as  the  man  responsible  for  making 
the  death-rate  of  New  Zealand  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
Japan  was  represented  by  Drs.  Kabeshima  and  Nawa,  of  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy. 

The  United  States  was  well  represented.  America  may  be 
proud  of  the  two  officers  who  guided  the  conferences:  Dr. 
William  H.  Welch,  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  Emmett  Holt,  as 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee.  The  other  delegates 
were :  Henry  Morgenthau,  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  "  liaison 
officer,"  bringing  together  the  various  national  groups,  his  ex- 
perience in  social  and  diplomatic  work  making  him  particu- 
larly valuable ;  Col.  Richard  Strong,  discoverer  of  the  cause 
of  trench  fever  and  organizer  of  the  conference ;  Drs.  Wyck- 
liffe  Rose,  Frederick  F.  Russell,  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  Linds- 
ley  Williams,  Livingston  Farrand,  William  F.  Snow,  Hugh 
S.  Gumming,  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Fritz  Talbot,  William  F. 
Lucas,  and  Albert  H.  Garvin.  Lillian  D.  Wald  represented 


the  federal  Children's  Bureau;  and  other  American  women 
present  were  Carrie  M.  Hall,  chief  nurse  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  forces  overseas,  and  Julia  Stimson,  chief  of  the 
army  nurses'  corps. 

The  original  plan  was  that  three  experts  from  each  of  the 
five  major  Allies  should  meet  at  Cannes  and  formulate  a  pre- 
liminary program  of  world  health  work  to  be  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Red  Cross  thirty  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  peace.  But  it  was  felt  that  such  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  of  countries  so  recently  at  war  might  be  more 
painful  than  practical;  and  for  the  present  this  work  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Allies'  committee  of  Red  Cross  societies. 
The  time  must  come,  however,  when  all  peoples  of  the  world 
will  combine  to  solve  these  questions  which  know  no  boun- 
daries. Typhus  and  influenza  have  no  respect  for  frontiers, 
and  world-wide  epidemics  must  be  met  by  united  force. 

The  program  of  the  conference  really  centered  about  the 
realization  of  Article  XXV  of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  under  which  members  of  the  league  agree  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  establishment  and  cooperation  of 
duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations, 
having  for  their  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Cannes  conference  was  a  conference 
of  experts  called  by  a  committee  of  Red  Cross  societies,  not  a 
conference  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  themselves,  and  that  its 
recommendations,  therefore,  are  in  the  nature  of  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  program  which  those  experts  already  had  sketched, 
with  certain  suggestions  for  immediate  work. 

Most  important  of  these  suggestions  is  that  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  bureau  of  health,  with  a  director,  not 
necessarily  a  doctor  but  a  man  of  international  reputation, 
/and  an  advisory  council  operating  largely  through  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  societies,  where  such  exist,  but  always  in 
full  cooperation  with  existing  governmental  or  other  health 
and  relief  bureaus  and  agencies.  Prevention  of  disease  and 
protection  of  health  are  clearly  recognized  as  primarily  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  by  the  Red  Cross  which,  however, 
during  the  war  has  brought  out  forces  that  governments 
can  scarcely  touch.  If  these  forces  can  be  utilized  in  times 
of  peace,  it  will  become  a  constructive  body  of  almost  un- 
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limited  possibilities.  The  Red  Cross  will  not  supplant  but 
assist  and  lead  the  way  in  experiment  and  demonstration  in 
health  education.  As  one  of  the  speakers  said,  "  There  are 
three  states;  first,  research;  second,  experiment;  third,  con- 
vincing demonstration." 

The  resolutions  passed  speak  for  themselves.  Those  con- 
cerning public  health  nurses  and  educational  propaganda  are 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  'American  contributions;  the 
twelfth,  urging  the  establishment  of  community  health  centers 
as  appropriate  and  permanent  forms  of  memorial  to  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  lives  during  the  war,  may  become  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  all  the  recommendations. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  divided  into  six  sections: 
on  child  welfare,  preventive  medicine,  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
venereal  diseases  and  nursing.  Dr.  Roux,  of  France,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  conference  by  acclamation.  Dr. 
Welch  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  Biggs 
was  made  chairman  of  the  section  on  preventive  medicine,  Sir 
Arthur  Newsholme  of  that  on  child  welfare,  Dr.  Calmette  on 
tuberculosis,  Dr.  Laveran  on  malaria,  Dr.  Ducrey,  of  Italy, 
on  venereal  diseases,  Julia  Stimson  on  nursing. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  a 
child  welfare  program  was  of  first  importance.  The  report 


MINUTES  OF   THE   CANNES  CONFERENCE 

TO  ADVISE  THE  INTER-ALLIED 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 

.  .  .  While  every  measure  should  be  taken  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  war  and  to  prevent  all  wars,  it  is  no  less  important 
that  the  world  should  address  itself  to  the  prevention  and 
amelioration  of  those  ever-present  tragedies  of  unnecessary 
sickness  and  death  which  occur  in  the  homes  of  all  peoples. 

This  world-wide  prevalence  of  disease  and  suffering  is, 
in  considerable  measure,  due  to  causes  which  science  has  not 
yet  disclosed,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  due  to  widespread  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  application  of  well-established  facts  and 
methods,  capable  either  of  largely  restricting  disease  or  of 
preventing  it  altogether. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  most  important  to  the  future  progress 
and  security  of  civilization  that  intelligent  steps  be  taken  to 
instruct  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  observance  of  those 
principles  and  practices  which  will  contribute  to  their  health 
and  welfare. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  aims,  it  is  of  supreme 
consequence  that  the  results  of  the  studies  and  researches  of 
science  should  be  made  availa-ble  to  the  whole  world;  that  high 
standards  of  practice  and  proficiency  in  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease and  preservation  of  health  should  be  promoted  and  sup- 
ported by  an  intelligent  and  educated  public  opinion;  and  that 
effective  measures  should  .he  taken  in  every  country  to  secure 
the  utmost  cooperation  between  the  people  at  large  and  all 
well-directed  agencies  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  health. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies  whereby  it  is  proposed  to 
utilize  a  central  organization  which  shall  'stimulate  and 
coordinate  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  their  respective  Red  Cross  societies;  which  shall  assist 
in  promoting  the  development  of  sound  measures  for  public 
health  and  sanitation,  the  welfare  of  children  and  mothers, 
the  education  and  training  of  nurses,  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
venereal  diseases,  malaria  and  other  infectious  and  preventable 
diseases,  and  which  shall  endeavor  to  spread  the  light  of 
science  and  the  warmth  of  human  sympathy  into  every  corner 
of  the  world,  and  shall  invoke  in  behalf  of  the  broadest  hu- 
manity not  alone  the  results  of  science,  but  the  daily  efforts  of 
men  and  women  of  every  country,  every  religion  and  every 
race. 

We  believe  that  the  plans  now  being  developed  should  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  be  put  into  effect  and  plated  at 
the  disposal  of  the  world.  In  no  way  can  this  be  done  so 
effectively  as  through  the  agency  of  the  Red  Cross,  hitherto 
largely  representing  a  movement  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  war,  but  now  surrounded  by  a  new  sentiment  and  the 
wide  support  and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
equipping  it  to  promote  effective  measures  for  human  better- 
ment under  conditions  of  peace. 

We  are  confident  that  this  movement,  assured  as  it  is  at  the 
outset  of  the  moral  support  of  civilization,  has  in  it  great  pos- 
sibilities of  adding  immeasurably  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 


covered  many  points  familiar  to  American  social  workers, 
from  instruction  in  pre-natal  clinics  to  the  supervision  of 
children  at  work.  In  many  ways,  the  report  was  reminiscent 
of  the  famous  White  House  conference  on  children  called  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1909.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  intervening  decade  the  subject  of  child  culture  had 
widened  out  and  come  to  include  some  things  which  were  not 
then  discussed.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  mat- 
ter of  pre-natal  clinics  and  in  vocational  guidance.  In  con- 
nection with  this  section,  the  child  welfare  exhibit  prepared 
by  Dr.  Lucas,  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  attracted  special  attention.  There  were  always  a  lot 
of  people  gathered  about  the  charts,  studying  the  diagrams 
or  admiring  the  really  beautiful  posters. 

Dr.  Biggs'  report  on  preventive  medicine  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  sectional  reports.  It  went  deeply 
into  the  question  of  the  economic  basis  of  health  and  sickness, 
the  necessity  of  a  proper  wage,  of  education,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  health  upon  public  health  nursing.  He  urged  the 
creation  of  public  health  laboratories  as  an  instrument  for 
public  health.  In  fact,  all  sections  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  public  health  nurses.  The  section  upon  malaria  was  alone 
in  not  declaring  that  without  nurses  various  programs  were 
impossible.  Dr.  Welch  said  that  no  subject  of  greater  im- 
portance had  been  brought  before  the  conference  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  colleagues  in  the  medical  profession 
would  in  the  future  give  better  support  to  the  nurses'  plans  and 
programs  than  they  had  in  the  past.  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme 
rose  to  state  that  he  wished  from  the  English  point  of  view 
to  corroborate  what  Dr.  Welch  had  said.  There  was  general 
agreement  not  only  upon  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  trained 
public  health  nurse  or  health  visitor,  as  she  is  called  in  Eng- 
land, but  also  upon  the  need  for  promoting  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  nurses  to  meet  this  world-wide  need. 

One  missed  in  the  conference  a  section  of  industrial  hygiene, 
so  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  industrial 
employment;  but  it  was  agreed  that  this,  like  mental  hygiene, 
would  be  one  of  the  first  interests  of  the  international  bureau 
to  be  established.  There  was  a  general  recognition  of  public 
health  as  a  governmental  responsibility,  also  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  economic  standards,  freedom  from  bad 
housing,  from  overlong  hours  of  work,  from  the  dangers  of  the 
employment  of  the  immature,  of  the  need  for  recreation,  for 
education  and,  especially,  of  the  enforcement  of  protective 
statutes,  such  as  seem  to  have  been  enacted  in  almost  all  the 
countries  represented  but  too  often  not  enforced. 

No  emphasis  was  more  pronounced  than  that  on  the  neces- 
sity in  all  countries  of  protecting  women  during  pregnancy 
and  after  childbirth,  and  of  careful  supervision  of  young 
children.  Professor  Pinard  made  the  impressive  statement 
that  in  his  judgment  the  war  needs  of  France  had  never 
justified  the  employment  of  pregnant  women  in  munition 
factories.  Later,  when  he  repeated  this  at  a  crowded  meet- 
ing at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  his  French  audience  loudly 
applauded  him.  He  declared  that  four  weeks'  rest  before  and 
after  pregnancy  was  not  enough  and  suggested  that  the  old 
law — children  should  respect  their  parents — be  supplemented 
by  a  new  law — parents  should  respect  their  children. 

A  telegram  to  the  Allied  governments,  urging  immediate 
action  to  combat  the  threatening  spread  of  typhus  in  eastern 
Europe,  brought  the  conference  to  an  end.  It  adjourned  to 
take  action.  Henry  P.  Davison,  whose  warm-hearted  in- 
terest and  hospitality  counted  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ference, remarked:  "  Having  had  to  fight  men  with  bullets, 
it  looks  now  as  if  the  world  would  have  to  mobilize  to  fight — 
lice." 


The  British  Coal  Commission 

I.    The  Hearings  and  the  Report 
By  Arthur  Gleason 


AS  these  lines  are  read,  the  Coal  Commission  will  be 
remodeling  the  structure  of  Britain's  basic  industry. 
The  inquiry  has  already  decreed  the  doom  of  private 
enterprise   in    public   utilities.      There    remains   the 
delicate  revolutionary  job  of  creating  the  new  form  of  public 
control  and  joint   management.     What   the  commission  has 
done  and  is  about  to  do  will  be  the  method  used  in  -transform- 
ing the  other  great   key  industries  from   private   maladjust- 
ment into  a  constitutional  organism  of  industrial  democracy. 
So  the  work  is  only  in  its  beginning.     The  deliberations  will 
be  the  instigator  of  headlines  through  the  coming  weeks. 

The  sessions  are  held  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  scene  is 
a  beautiful  high  chamber,  of  gold,  blue  and  red — the  King's 
Robing  Room — with  scenes  from  the  Round  Table  on  the 
walls.  Fronting  each  other  in  informal  but  dramatic  way 
are  the  two  systems  of  financial  control  (private  enterprise 
and  nationalization)  and  the  two  theories  of  management 
(autocratic  and  democratic).  There  are  twelve  commission- 
ers and  a  judge.  Three  commissioners  are  coal-owners,  three, 
miners,  three  are  "  impartial  "  representatives  of  allied  great 
industries,  three  are  "  impartial  "  economists,  representative  of 
democratic  ideas.  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  is  of  the  new  order  of 
judge.  He  gives  liberty  to  the  witnesses  to  tell  their  story  in 
their  own  way,  and  full  scope  to  the  commissioners  for  cross- 
examination.  There  are  no  restricted  areas  into  which  owners 
might  pass  with  their  profits  discreetly  cached  or  syndicalists 
with  loose,  destructive  theories  of  minority  control.  Sankey 
has  a  brisk  suavity,  with  a  delightful  smile,  and  a  firm  will. 
He  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  in  sweet  and  patient  fashion 
rescues  an  unlettered  and  muddled  witness  and  states  the  • 
worker's  case  for  him.  He  never  employs  his  rich  humor 
against  simple  persons,  ignorant  and  sincere.  But  he  shakes 
with  judicially-suppressed  laughter  when  Sidney  Webb  or 
Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  goes  to  the  mat  with  a  protesting 
statistician.  "  Quite  right,  Sir  Leo,  you  are  quite  within  your 
right  in  putting  the  question."  When  there  was  wrath  at 
one  witness,  and  the  twelve  commissioners  raised  their  voices 
together,  the  justice,  who  is  a  large  man,  rose  and  in  his  bland- 
est tone  said,  "  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  all 
contributing  at  once."  And  when  labor,  in  herd  formation, 
trampled  one  famous  expert  to  the  flatness  of  his  own  shadow, 
Sankey  subdivided  for  them  the  limits  of  their  death-dealing 
function:  "For  questions  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Smillie; 
statistical,  Sir  Leo;  policy,  Mr.  Webb,"  said  he.  And  he 
implied  that  treatment  from  one  of  them  was  enough  for  any 
particular  authority  who  wandered  into  the  witness  chair, 
which  itself  began  to  take  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  electric 
chair  at  Sing  Sing.  I  saw  one  owner,  Mr.  Thorneycroft, 
waiting  his  turn,  eying  it  with  a  grizzled  gloom.  No  such 
latitude  of  questioning  has  ever  before  been  permitted  in  an 
official  industrial  investigation.  Here  you  had  a  miner  cross- 
examining  a  millionaire  employer,  and  driving  him  into  a 
corner  from  which  he  did  not  escape.  And  an  owner  asking 
a  miner,  "  What  do  you  really  want?  " 

Of  the  three  miners,  Robert  Smillie  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  second  of  these  two  articles.     Herbert  Smith  is  the  vice- 


president  of  the  Miners'  Federation.  Frank  Hodges  is  the 
secretary;  he  is  a  brilliant  young  miner,  associated  with  the 
Guild  Socialists  and  their  ideas.  He  is  clean-shaven,  brown- 
eyed,  lean,  and  forceful — a  workingman  with  education,  and 
touched  with  the  hope  of  workers'  control.  To  such  a  man, 
representative  of  the  youth  of  the  labor  movement,  wages 
loom  less  largely  than  the  vision  of  a  spiritual  freedom 
through  widening  functioning.  If  Smillie  is  the  greatest 
personality  thrown  up  by  the  labor  movement  and  the  sum- 
mation of  a  century  of  struggle,  Hodges  represents  the  prom- 
ise of  the  coming  generation,  which  will  inherit  the  power. 
The  Guild  Socialists  of  the  miners,  the  industrial  unionists 
of  the  railwaymen  and  transport  workers  (fed  on  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Central  Labor  College  and  the  I.L.P.)  and 
the  shop  stewards  of  the  metal  workers,  are  some  of  the 
youth  of  the  labor  movement.  Already  cotton  is  beginning 
to  stir  to  the  same  winds  of  doctrine.  And  when  these  fine 
industries  move,  Britain  alters  its  center  of  equilibrium.  The 
young  are  about  to  be  heard. 

Typical  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Hodges  are  the  following: 

The  miners  have  been  excluded  from  management,  although  they 
offered  a  plan  for  increasing  the  output.  I  assure  you  that  is  the 
root  of  unrest  We  have  submitted  thousands  of  instances  of  mis- 
management— ineffective  clearance,  want  of  trams. 

We  have  the  changing  ideas  of  one  million  men  in  relation  to 
their  industry — their  wish  to  be  taken  into  confidence,  their  wish 
for  directive  control.  What  alternate  scheme  do  you  suggest?  Do 
you  propose  to  cast  that  aspiration  away? 

Of  the  three  keen  friends  of  labor  at  the  table,  "  it  is  a 
work  of  supererogation  "  (as  President  Hadley  says)  to  in- 
troduce Sidney  Webb  to  readers  of  the  SURVEY. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  was  a  coalition  liberal  in  the  last 
Parliament  (he  is  now  of  the  Labor  Party).  He  was  on  the 
Blockade  Committee,  and  the  War  Trade  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Later 
he  became  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping. His  writings  are  well  known.  His  facile  manipula- 
tion of  statistics  gives  him  the  uncanny  prestige  of  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Sir  Leo  is  a  little  Diabolo — of  Genoese  blood; 
his  black  eyebrows  against  the  pallor  of  his  face  make  tiny, 
incipient  horns.  He  has  darting  eyes.  He  is  efficient  in  every 
motion,  selecting  his  pamphlet  out  of  a  pile,  and  turning  the 
pages  with  his  left  hand,  doing  everything  the  one  best  way. 
He  grows  impatient  with  the  muddle-headed  witnesses,  flicks 
his  wrists,  crosses  his  legs  and  drywashes  his  hands,  irritably 
implying,  "  Is  this  the  sad  lot  we  have  to  deal  with?"  A 
little  man  like  a  lightning  bug. 

R.  H.  Tawney  is  fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,,  director  of 
the  Ratan  Tata  Foundation  of  the  University  of  London, 
writer  of  studies  in  economics.  His  hand  is  visible  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Adult  Education  and  the  Report 
of  the  Archbishop's  Fifth  Committee  of  Inquiry:  on  Chris- 
tianity and  Industrial  Problems.  He  is  in  the  line  of  the  long 
English  tradition  of  the  governing  class — university  training 
and  established  church  affiliation.  And,  like  many  of  the 
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church  and  the  twin  universities,  he  has  aimed  the  tradition 
at  social  change.  A  main  drift  of  his  thought  is: 

An  acquisitive  society  reverences  the  possession  of  wealth,  as  a 
functional  society  would  honor,  even  in  the  person  of  the  humblest 
and  most  laborious  craftsman,  the  arts  of  creation.  To  recommend 
an  increase  in  productivity  as  a  solution  of  the  industrial  problem 
is  like  offering  spectacles  to  a  man  with  a  broken  leg,  or  trying  to 
atone  for  putting  a  bad  sixpence  in  the  plate  one  Sunday  by  putting 
a  bad  shilling  in  it  the  next.  As  long  as  royalty  owners  extract 
royalties,  and  exceptionally  productive  mines  pay  20  per  cent  to 
absentee  shareholders,  there  is  no  valid  answer  to  a  demand  for 
higher  wages.  For  if  the  community  pays  anything  at  all  to  those 
who  do  not  work,  it  can  afford  to  pay  more  to  those  who  do.  A 
functional  society  would  extinguish  mercilessly  those  forms  of  prop- 
erty rights  which  yield  income  without  service.  There  would  be  an 
end  of  the  property  rights  in  virtue,  of  which  the  industries  on  which 
the  welfare  of  whole  populations  depends  are  administered  by  the 
agents  and  for  the  profit  of  absentee  shareholders.  [The  Hibbert 
Journal,  April,  1919.] 

Profits  an  Award  of  Merit 

ABOUNDING  in  good  humor,  Tawney  hazes  each  witness, 
and  chortles  with  merriment  when  the  gentleman,  still  smil- 
ing back,  sinks  in  the  bog.  Thus,  an  owner  testified  that 
profits  were  needed  in  order  to  reward  good  management. 
"I  know  nothing  of  these  things,"  said  Tawney;  "I  sup- 
posed that  profits  were  paid  to  the  capital  invested.  Tell 
me,  do  profits  go  to  the  manager?  " 

No  one  seeing  this  care-free,  lovable  young  person  would 
guess  that  some  months  ago  he  lay  for  thirty  hours  in  No 
Man's  Land,  bleeding  his  life  away.  What  saved  him  was 
the  fact  he  had  drunk  his  canteen  of  water,  and,  being 
parched,  the  blood  so  thickened  as  to  form  its  own  protective 
clot.  When  the  statement  is  made  of  labor  conferences, 
"These  are  greybeards  and  fathers  in  Israel;  where  are  the 
young  and  coming  leaders?"  the  answer  would  include 
Tawney  and  Hodges. 

The  three  members  of  the  commission  representing  em- 
ployers generally  are  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  Arthur  Duckham 
and  Sir  Thomas  Royden.  The  three  coal-owners  are:  J.  T. 
Forgie,  R.  W.  Cooper  and  Evan  Williams.  These  three 
coal-owners  make,  each  in  his  own  way,  an  impression  of 
sincerity  and  staunch  character,  with  human  compassion.  The 
inquiry  reveals  simply  that  they,  like  the  miners,  are  caught 
in  an  obsolete  organization,  functioning  creakily  in  this  new 
century.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  inquiry,  like  the 
French  nobles  they  died  as  gentlemen  should,  with  Justice 
Sankey,  of  old-world  courtesy,  officiating  at  their  last  rites. 

One  witness  said,  "  I  give  my  opinion  without  hesitation;  " 
but  he  had  not  yet  crossed  the  zones  of  fire.  To  state  it  in 
terms  made  popular  by  a  world  war:'  The  heavy  emplace- 
ments were  broken  by  the  1 6-inch  gun  of  the  miners'  presi- 
dent. There  was  no  brushing  away  the  plump  of  those  shells. 
Then  followed  the  clean  long-distance  hits  of  the  middle- 
calibred  Hodges  gun,  carefully  aimed,  effective  at  any  range. 

Herbert  Smith  wheels  up  about  once  every  eight  hours — a 
short,  squat  howitzer,  which  rumbles  in  heavy  Yorkshire 
till  it  has  cleared  its  throat,  then  drops  a  single  fat  charge, 
messing  the  whole  landscape,  and  retires  for  the  day  still 
smoking  and  grunting. 

Sidney  Webb  is  the  machine-gun,  shooting  three  sharp- 
nosed  ones  before  the  first  has  sunk  into  soft  flesh — a  rat-a- 
tat-tat  which  mows  down  everything  in  sight,  with  a  bright, 
eager  innocence.  Smokeless  and  well-camouflaged,  it  seems  to 
say,  "  I  am  only  a  little  one,  and  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly." 

Tawney  isn't  a  big  gun  at  all.  He  is  the  song  the  sirens 
sang,  that  wooed  ships  to  the  rocks.  He  is  the  pied  piper  that 
leads  astray.  With  rumpled  hair  and  the  boyish  charm  of 
Mark  Twain,  he  lures  the  witnesses  to  a  Peter  Pan  chase 
in  the  forest  far  away  from  their  safe  home — and  "  Now 
you  are  lost,"  he  says.  Then  he  smiles  up  at  Sir  Leo  Money, 


that  lonely  sniper  in  a  tree  who  picks  out  the  fat  heads  and 
cracks  them. 

By  the  time  the  tired  business  man  or  tangled  statistician 
has  received  the  attentions  of  labor's  Big  Six,  he  is  carried 
away  on  a  stretcher  while  the  half-dozen  kindly  noncom- 
batant  financiers,  across  the  table,  look  distressed,  and  either 
Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Cooper  rushes  forward,  too  late,  with 
a  bandage  and  a  stimulant.  They  had  not  expected  to  attend 
a  slaughter.  Then  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  with  the  Olympian  in- 
difference to  the  presence  of  death  of  a  General  Headquarters 
Staff,  calls,  "  Next." 

Over  all  the  conferences  presides  that  spirit  of  keep-your- 
shirt-on  which  is  a  national  characteristic.  The  authentic 
voice  of  Britain  spoke  when  (with  800,000  men  voting  a 
strike)  Sir  Arthur  Duckham  queried,  "  Is  there  any  real  un- 
rest in  the  coal-fields  or  does  friction  exist  only  in  this  room?  " 
Just  so  I  saw  bored  British  officers  adding  up  account  books 
in  Ypres  (on  November,  1914,  the  "first  battle  of  Ypres") 
when  8-inch  shells  were  breaking  in  the  city. 

The  unrest  that  created  the  Coal  Commission  is  buried  deep 
in  more  than  a  century  of  suffering.  It  dates  back  to  days 
when  miners  were  slaves,  bound  to  their  pit  for  a  lifetime. 
It  passed  on  to  the  little  children  who  spent  their  childhood 
in  darkness  at  hard  labor.  It  came  through  fiercely  during 
the  war.  In  the  early  months  of  the  struggle,  300,000  miners 
volunteered  with  an  eager  patriotism.  They  volunteered  in 
such  numbers  as  to  limit  seriously  the  supply  of  coal.  Then 
came  the  revulsion  of  feeling  when  some  of  their  overlords  con- 
ducted business  as  usual.  It  is  best  described  in  the  words 
of  Vernon  Hartshorn,  miners'  agent  in  South  Wales,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain.  On  November  27,  1916,  he  wrote: 

Our  experience  of  the  desire  of  the  coal-owners  to  make  undue 
profits  at  all  costs  while  the  nation  has  been  at  death  grips  with 
the  enemy  has  resulted  during  the  war  in  the  feeling  of  the  mass 
of  the  workmen  towards  the  owners  hardening  into  positive  hatred 
and  contempt.  In  normal  times  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  the 
miners  and  coal-owners  of  the  South  Wales  coal-fields  to  work  to- 
gether on  the  old  lines  as  it  will  be  for  the  Entente  Powers  ever 
to  resume  relations  with  Prussian  militarism. 

With  the  war  ended  victoriously,  with  the  least  danger  of 
injury  to  the  export  trade  of  the  last  two  generations,  the 
miners  pressed  their  case  for  redress.  So  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  Parliament  set  up  this  coal  commission. 

Bluebook  Revolution 

MANY  commissions  have  come  and  gone,  in  a  hundred  years, 
with  nothing  left  of  their  findings  except  fat  bluebooks  in  the 
northwest  aisle  of  the  British  Museum,  where  young  Fabians 
come  and  browse.  Several  governments  have  turned  hot 
agitation  into  tired  minutes,  and,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  no  better  device  by  which  embarrassed 
cabinets  could  evade  action  and  satisfy  an  angrily  buzzing 
electorate  than  to  call  a  royal  commission,  sitting  for  six 
months,  with  a  gentle  body  of  recommendations  which  come 
so  long  after  the  uproar  that  no  one  remembers  that  any 
commission  has  sat  with  the  patience  of  a  hen  in  the  barn- 
loft.  In  this  way  has  been  built  up  the  literature  of  the 
British  social  revolution.  H.  G.  Wells's  young  friend,  Fred- 
erick H.  Keeling,  who  fell  in  France,  found  it  "  a  great  sensa- 
tion to  feel  the  stream  of  British  bluebooks  flowing  through 
one's  brain."  But  the  effects  of  the  radical  mind  working 
through  a  royal  commission,  though  far-reaching,  were  slow. 
What  was  immediately  needed  with  a  million  miners  about 
to  strike  was  not  a  nugget  of  radicalism  for  Graham  Wallas's 
next  book,  but  a  policy,  swiftly  enacted,  for  a  basic  industry. 
So  these  innovations  were  made : 

i.     This  commission  was  made  statutory.     "A  royal  coti 
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mission  would  not  answer  the  purpose;"  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  "  it  would  not  have  the  necessary  powers.  We  have 
decided  to  have  a  statutory  commission  with  authority  of 
Parliament  behind  it,  with  the  same  power  as  now  rests  in  a 
court  of  justice." 

2.  Its  findings  become  law,  instead  of   (in  the  words  of 
Bonar   Law)    "  making   reports   which    in    ordinary   circum- 
stances might  be  put  in  the  waste  paper  basket.     We  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
in  the  letter." 

3.  A  continuing  commission   to   take  executive   action   in 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  industry,  issuing  interim  re- 
ports to  be  carried  into  operation  through  the  machinery  of 
the  coal  control.     It  may  continue  to  sit  for  a  year,  putting 
into  effect  units  of  economy   and   of   improvement,   such   as 
housing,   baths   at   the   pithead,   use   of   machinery   in    mines, 
royalties  and  wayleaves,  economics  in  production,  transit  and 
distribution.     In  short,  the  commission  is  an  organ  of  govern- 
ment in  this  new  time  and  uncharted  area  in  which  an  indus- 
try passes  over  from  private  ownership  to  unification  by  na- 
tional purchase,  with  the  workers  possessing  an  effective  voice 

.  in  direction. 

4.  On    other    commissions,    impartial    persons    had    been 
selected  from  the  governing  class,  men  committed  to  "  private 
enterprise."     Mr.  Smillie  insisted  that  equally  impartial  per- 
sons in  equal  numbers  should  'be  selected  from  groups  whose 
economic   theories   were    not   based   exclusively  on   the    1830 
school.     In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  impartial  per- 
son, therefore  hold  the  balance  even. 

5.  The  wide  area  of  the  terms  of  reference.     In  a  study 
of  the  coal  trade   (in  Tracts  on  Trade)   made  in   1830,  the 
statement  appeared: 

The  coal-owner  receives  twelve  shillings  and  ninepence.  This 
sum  he  receives  to  remunerate  him  for  the  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  winning  the  colliery,  to  insure  him  against  the  risk  of 
the  accidents  attendant  upon  this  hazardous  trade  (such  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  explosions  and  inundations). 

Such  impertinent  and  extraneous  questions  as  the  effect  of 
those  expensive  "  explosions  "  on  the  lives  of  the  miners  have 
in  this  commission  intruded  into  the  conference.  The  trade  is 
now  regarded  as  "  hazardous  "  for  the  miner  as  well  as  for 
the  money. 

Those  old-time  commissioners  used  to  be  rebuked  by  wit- 
nesses, when  the  commissioners  overstepped  the  terms  in  which 
a  great  landholder  or  industrial  captain  should  be  interrogated. 
Such  matters  as  wages  and  the  personal  habits  of  workers 
were  proper.  But  profits  were  not  the  concern  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  government.  For  instance,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Coal  (1873)  we  read: 

Your  committee  have  not  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  profits 
of  colliery  proprietors  since  the  rise  in  prices. 

But  they  accepted  unsupported  statements  from  coal-own- 
ers of  the  miners  feasting  on  champagne  and  making  a  pound 
a  day.  (These  were  the  very  years  when  Mr.  Smillie  was 
receiving  16  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week.)  In  that  Parlia- 
mentary committee  of  1873,  the  owner  was  asked,  "  If  it 
is  a  fair  question,  what  were  your  profits?"  The  owner 
felt  it  was  not  a  fair  question  and  did  not  answer  it.  Those 
were  days  before  the  Webbs,  Charles  Booth  and  Seebohm 
Rowntree  had  educated  Britain.  So  we  find  the  committee 
reporting: 

As  no  standard  can  be  laid  down  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  health, 
social  comfort  or  moral  existence,  it  must  be  left  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  workmen,  improved  by  education,  to  prescribe  the 
proper  limits  for  their  labor. 

Never  has  so  much  of  mere  human  stuff  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  important  officials  as  in  this  still  existent  coal 


commission.  Bonar  Law  summed  its  work  of  the  first  fort- 
night as:  "A  bigger  advance  at  one  time  by  far  towards 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  men  engaged  in  industry  than 
has  ever  taken  place."  What  is  that  advance? 

1.  An  Easter  egg  present  of  $35,000,000  in  back  pay. 

2.  "  Seven  hours  "  of  work  underground. 

3.  Six  hours  in  1921  "  probably  ".     ("  Probably  "  is  the 
official  word  in  the  report.) 

4.  The  distribution  of  an  additional  sum  of  $150,000,- 
ooo  as  wages  among  the  colliery  workers    (2  shillings  a 
day). 

5.  Voice  in  management. 

6.  Condemnation  of  "  the  present  system  of  ownership 
and  working." 

7.  Recommendation  of  a  penny  collected  on  each  ton 
of  coal  to  be  applied  to  housing.     That  means  $5,000,000 
a  year  for  housing. 

8.  Raises  the  standard  of  living,  shortens  the  hours  of 
work,  and  converts  into  responsible  public  servants  1,100,- 
ooo  men  and  youths  employed  in  3,300  mines  (comprising 
with  their  families  between  four  and  five  million  persons — 
one-ninth  of  Great  Britain). 

9.  A  continuing  executive  organ  of  government — with 
half  the  membership  miners  and  their  representatives — to 
consider  nationalization,  to  install  joint  control,  and  to  de- 
vise improvements. 

Why  Public  Opinion  Swung 

IN  1913,  the  1,100,000  miners  received  £82  a  year  (about 
$400).  With  the  cost  of  living  increased  by  115  per  cent, 
their  wages  have  gone  up  to  £169  a  year  (about  $825),  which 
was  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.  To  this  £169  a  year  is  now 
to  be  added  about  £27  a  year,  making  £196  a  year  (about 
$950).  A  seven-hour  day  will  mean  that  the  men  are  under- 
ground, taking  the  average,  7  hours  and  39  minutes.  Small 
wonder  that  the  representative  business  men  of  the  commission 
have  ordered  these  improvements;  $950  is  not  extravagant  pay 
for  the  father  of  a  family.  Seven  and  a  half  hours  of  some  of 
the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  work  in  the  world  is  enough. 
What  was  the  evidence  that  swung  public  opinion  against 
"  private  enterprise  "  in  mining? 

1.  Royalties  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  soil   (who  do  not 
own  the  mines  or  work  them)    are  $30,000,000  a  year.     A 
pure  "  property  "  tax  at  the  expense  of  the  miner  and  the  con- 
suming public.     Steadily  it  was  emphasized  that  on  every  ton 
of  coal,  on  every  article  of  manufacture,  "  there  was,"  in  Mr. 
Webb's  words,  "  a  tribute  due  to  property,  exclusive  of  any 
service  rendered  to  the  article." 

2.  Profits  for  1916  were  $185,000,000. 

3.  In  June,  1918,  2  shillings  sixpence  a  ton  added  to  the 
price  of  coal  to  lessen  the  loss  to  weaker  collieries,  thus  en- 
hancing the  profits  of  the  prosperous  collieries:  an  instance  of 
"  economic  rent."     The  coal  controller  tacked  on  this  figure 
at  a  guess.     Mr.  Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson,  chartered  account- 
ant, government  witness,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Webb  said,  "  If 
profits  had  been  pooled  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
put  prices  up." 

4.  The  need  for  probing  of  wagons. 

5.  The  need  for  the  sinking  of  new  shafts  and  improve- 
ment of  old  ones. 

6.  A  divisional  inspector  of  mines  said  he  "  had  been  down 
into  pits  where  the  roads  were  very  low  and  inconvenient, 
and  he  had  told  the  managers  they  ought  to  have  bigger  roads 
and  bigger  tubs."    But  they  usually  said  they  "  could  not  do  it 
and  make  a  profit." 

When  asked  if  this  implied  that  if  they  got  greater  produc- 
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tivity,  and  the  nation  got  more  coal,  they  would  get  less  profit, 
the  witness  replied  it  was  so. 

Sir  Richard  Redmayne,  chief  inspector  of  mines,  the  head 
of  the  Production  Department  of  the  Control  of  Coal  Mines, 
technical  adviser  to  the  controller  of  coal  mines  and  chairman 
of  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  said : 

That  the  present  system  of  individual  ownership  of  collieries  is 
extravagant  and  wasteful,  whether  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coal-mine  industry  as  a  whole  or  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  is,  I  think,  generally  accepted.  This  is  a  somewhat  daring 
statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it.  It  conduces  to  cut- 
throat competition  between  owners  selling  coal,  and  is  preventive  of 
the  purchase  of  materials  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  sep- 
arate enterprises  at  prices  favorable  to  the  coal-owners.  Advantages 
which  would  result  from  collective  production  would  be  (a)  en- 
hanced production;  (b)  diminished  cost  of  production;  (c)  preven- 
tion of  waste. 

Collective  Production 

THESE  advantages,  he  explained,  would  be  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

(1)  Prevention  of  competition,  leading  to  better  selling  prices  for 
exported  coal  being  secured. 

(2)  Control  of  freight. 

(3)  Economy    of    administration    by    curtailment    of    managerial 
expenses. 

(4)  Provision  of  capital,  allowing  of  quicker  and  more  expensive 
development  of  backward  mines. 

(5)  More  advantageous  purchase  of  materials. 

(6)  Reduction   of   colliery   consumption.     This    is   very   high    in 
some  mines.     The  average  for  the   United  Kingdom   is  6  per  cent, 
and  the  consumption   altogether   about   16  million   tons. 

(7)  More   harmonious   relations   between    the   workmen    and    the 
operators,    due    to    steadier    work    and    adequate    remuneration    of 
workmen. 

(8)  Obliteration  to  a  great  extent  of  vested  interest  and  of  mid- 
dlemen.    From  the  collective  production  of  essentials  it  is  a  very 
small  step  to  collective  distribution.     This  would  hit  hard  at  the 
middleman,  who  is  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

(9)  Unification  of  the  best  knowledge  and  skill,  leading  to  greater 
interchange  of  ideas  and  comparison  of  methods.     If  good   results 
were  obtained  at  one  mine  and  bad  in  another,  these  results  would 
be  open  for  all  to  benefit  therefrom. 

He  added  that  he  had  approached  the  whole  question  from 
these  points  of  view — the  greatest  possible  production  of  coal 
at  the  least  possible  cost  with  the  greatest  possible  safety,  the 
health  of  the  workmen  with  the  highest  standard  of  life,  and 
an  increasing  standard  of  life.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  lower  standard  of  efficiency  followed  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort.  Mr.  Smillie  then  questioned  Sir  Richard 
Redmayne : 

The  miners  love  their  children  as  much  as  other  people? 

I  have  known  cases  of  families,  orphaned  by  mining  explosions, 
whose  children  have  been  adopted  by  other  miners  who  have  for- 
gotten who  were  their  own  children  and  who  were  the  adopted 
children. 

From  your  own  experience  in  mining  districts  do  you  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  there  ought  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  hous- 
ing of  the  working-class  population,  especially  amongst  miners? 

As  a  house  is,  so  is  the  individual ;  as  is  the  individual,  so  is  the 
state. 

Have  you  in  Scotland  seen  houses  owned  by  mine-owners  worse 
than  anything  you  have  ever  seen  in  Durham  or  Northumberland? 

I  visited  one  village  in  particular  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  seen 
no  houses  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  comparable  in  badness 
to  those  particular  houses. 

Take  it  from  me  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  adult  mining 
population  prior  to  the  war  were  under  25s.  a  week.  Is  it  possible 
to  raise  a  family  in  the  state  that  it  ought  to  be  kept? 

It  would  be  hard. 

Can  I  put  it  higher?     Would  Lady  Redmayne  like  to  try  it? 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  personal  side,  but  since  you  put  it 
to  me,  I  might  as  well  say  that  at  the  age  of  20  and  21  my  weekly 
expenditure  on  the  average  was  16s.  4J^d.  per  week,  out  of  which 
I  paid  my  board  and  lodgings,  clothing,  travelling  expenses,  daily 
newspaper  and  tobacco,  and  1  had  sufficient  at  the  end  to  buy  some 
boots.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  hard.  In  1878-80  my  income  was 
18s.  6d.  per  week,  and  there  were  seven  of  us  to  keep,  but  the  fact 
that  I  am  still  alive  does  not  disprove  that  that  was  too  little. 


That  was  hard — very  hard. 

Mr.  Smillie  remarked  that  a  number  of  mine-owners  had 
assisted  the  government  during  the  war  in  various  ways.  He 
asked  Sir  Richard  if  he  believed  they  had  given  as  honest 
service  to  the  government  as  they  gave  to  their  own  business. 

The  witness  answered  yes. 

May  I  take  it  that  if  the  nation  take  over  the  mines  we  might 
expect  the  same  gentlemen  to  give  the  same  service  to  the  nation? 
I  can  only  express  the  pious  hope  that  they  would. 

In  answer  to  Frank  Hodges  (representing  the  miners),  the 
witness  said  there  were  three  alternatives  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  One  was  nationalization ;  another  was  ownership 
by  the  owners  in  combination;  the  third  was  ownership  by 
owners  and  workmen.  He  dared  say  there  was  a  fourth, 
which  was  known  as  syndicalism,  and  which  meant  owner- 
ship of  the  mines  by  the  miners. 

Mr.  Smillie,  in  a  series  of  questions,  submitted  that  thous- 
ands of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  before  mine-owners  had  been 
compelled  to  introduce  life-saving  machinery,  such  as  winding 
controllers  and  apparatus  for  changing  air  currents.  He 
asked  the  witness  if  he  had  had  any  considerable  experience 
in  Scottish  homes. 

My  experience   in    Scotland   has   been    as   inspector. 

Are  you  aware  that  there,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  working 
seams  of  16  inches  and  20  inches  to  2^/2  feet,  and  so  on? 

I  believe  they  are. 

Are  they  working  along  a  wall  where  a  man  or  a  boy  has  to  lie 
on  his  side  all  day,  with  hardly  room  to  turn  himself? 

Yes,  I  have  travelled  myself  along  them  for  perhaps  miles. 

A  wall  2]/2  feet  thick,  with  water  running  down  all  day? 

Yes,  I  have  had  it  running  down  my  neck. 

It  is  not  very  comfortable? 

No,   it  is   extremely   uncomfortable   under   those   conditions. 

It  is  not  a  position  in  which  you  would  put  a  lad  of  your  own 
if  you  had  something  better  for  him  to  do,  unless  you  wanted  to 
make  him  a  mining  engineer? 

I  agree. 

7.  Accidents,  John   Robertson,  chairman  of  the   Scottish 
Union  of  Mine  Workers,  said,  killed  55,000  persons  in  the 
mines  in  fifty  years.     In  the  last  twenty  years,   160,000  per- 
sons were  injured  each  year,  or  a  total  of  3*4  millions.    One 
in  every  seven  is  injured  each  year.     "  Mining  is  more  deadly 
than  war.     The  miner  is  always  on  active  service.     He  is 
always  in  the  trenches." 

8.  Mr.  Robertson  gave  as  an  instance  of  housing  Hamil- 
ton, with  a  population  of  38,000,  of  whom  27,000  lived  in 
one-  or  two-room  houses.     Some  of  the  miners  live  in  some  of 
the  worst  houses  in  Britain.    With  sincere  feeling,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  said,     "  If  the  situation  is  as  you  describe,  it  must  be 
put  right." 

Patriotism  and  Coal 

MR.  FORGIE  questioned  a  witness  about  the  five-days-a-week 
policy  adopted  by  the  Lanarkshire  miners,  and  asked  if  the 
Lanarkshire  miner  was  not  unpatriotic  in  so  reducing  his 
work.  The  witness  repudiated  the  suggestion. 

He  declared,  "  The  Lanarkshire  miner  is  not  unpatri- 
otic. He  gave  14,000  men,  at  a  bob  a  day,  to  fight  the 
Germans.  He  considers  that  in  working  five  days  a  week  he 
has  done  his  duty  by  the  state,  and  people  who  complain  of 
miners  not  working  more  ought  to  get  their  own  coal  out 
and  have  five  days  underground  themselves." 

But  why  should  they,  any  more  than  the  miners  of  other  districts, 
work  only  five  days  a  week? 

Why  should  the  miners  in  other  districts  work  11  days  a  fortnight? 

Mr.  Smillie  asked  if,  during  the  last  few  years,  miners  of 
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Lanarkshire  had  not  made  complaints  about  pits  working  on 
Sundays?  The  witnessed  answered:  "Yes.  I  have  heard 
coal  going  over  the  screen  when  the  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing." 

9.  Better    conditions    increase    production.      In    Durham 
there  is  the  greatest  profit  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Durham 
there  is  a  shorter  working  day  than  the  present  act  of  the 
miners  proposes.     It  was  alleged  that  brains  and  machinery 
could   double   the   production.     Low  wages  and   long  hours 
lessen  production. 

10.  The  life  of  a  miner.     Vernon  Hartshorn  said: 

The  miner  never  gets  more  than  two  hours  a  day  of  sun.  Every 
movement  he  makes  in  his  pit  clothes  leaves  its  mark.  Twelve 
years  I  worked  so.  I  would  come  home  so  tired  that  I  lay  down  on 
the  hearth-stone  in  front  of  the  fire  for  hours.  In  the  early  morning, 
to  be  hauled  out  of  bed  was  like  going  to  the  gallows.  One  man  in 
seven  is  injured  every  year.  I  have  seen  six  men  go  out  from  a 
little  home  in  the  morning,  and  the  six,  father,  son-in-law  and  four 
sons,  brought  back  charred  corpses  at  evening.  Men  are  blown  to 
pieces.  The  miner  can  never  ask  for  an  armistice.  The  miners 
will  no  longer  consent  to  be  regarded  as  hands,  to  turn  out  profits 
for  idle  shareholders.  They  wish  to  be  useful  public  servants.  State 
ownership  is  inevitable.  Unless  the  demand  for  state  ownership  is 
granted,  syndicalism  or  bolshevism  will  take  the  place.  If  this  is 
not  conceded  at  this  time,  a  movement  will  be  under  way  that  will 
take  another  form  than  nationalization.  If  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  cannot  be  obtained,  the  miners  say,  "  We'll  change 
jobs." 

In  rebuttal,  the  coal-owners  submitted: 

1.  There  is  a  desire  to  ruin  coal-owners,  and  so  create 
nationalization. 

2.  Machinery  exists  for  dealing  with  questions  of  dis- 
pute. 

3.  Best  management  in  the  world  in  British  coal  mines. 

4.  Success  spread  by  private  enterprise. 

5.  Where  will  capital  come  from? 

6.  Sterilize  all  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  col- 
lieries. 

7.  Would    give    miners    preponderant    representation. 
Mr.  Evan  Williams  said,  "  Do  you  think  any  government 
would  dare  appoint  any  minister  of  mines  without  consult- 
ing Mr.  Smillie?" 

8.  The  gigantic  scale  of  collective  bargaining  was  given 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  unrest. 

9.     Kill  the  export  trade. 

10.  Put  up  the  price  of  iron  and  steel. 

11.  The  good  manager  will  say,  "  Why  should  I  worry 
to  keep  my  neighbor  going?" 

12.  No  poverty  among  the  miners. 

13.  Conditions  for  them  are  being  improved. 

If  this  rebuttal  seems  meager  to  the  reader,  it  is  not  so  slim 
as  the  case  of  the  coal-owners  appeared  to  a  visitor  at  the  in- 
quiry. The  Daily  News  in  a  special  article  has  expressed  it 
thus: 

No  one  who  attends  its  proceedings  can  help  coming  away  with 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  mine-owners,  and  not  the  miners,  whose 
case  is  on  trial.  So  skilfully  have  Mr.  Smillie  and  his  colleagues 
managed  the  proceedings  that  they  have  become  virtually  a  labor 
tribunal,  before  which  the  coal-owners  and  magnates  from  other 
industries  have  to  plead  their  cause.  More  than  once,  especially 
when  Mr.  Smillie  or  Mr.  Webb  has  let  himself  go,  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  revolutionary  tribunals  in 
France  or  in  Russia.  No  wonder  that  one  employer,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cross-examination,  remarked,  "  I  am  not  at  all  happy." 

This  atmosphere  arises  largely  from  the  frankly  challenging  atti- 
tude which  the  miners'  representatives  are  taking  towards  the  exist- 
ing industrial  system  as  a  whole — an  attitude  which  is  increasingly 
prevalent  throughout  the  world  of  labor.  Mr.  Smillie  confiscates 
mining  royalties  with  a  wave  of  the  hand;  they  are,  he  says,  "stolen 


property."  To  arguments  about  the  danger  to  British  trade  of 
granting  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  miners  reply  that  the 
first  necessity  is  that  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  and  leisure  should 
be  secured  to  the  miner.  In  short,  if  the  present  industrial  system 
will  not  bear  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  they  suggest,  not  low- 
wages  and  long  hours,  but  a  change  in  the  industrial  system.  This 
attitude  clearly  puzzles  some  of  the  employers'  witnesses.  They  do 
not  want,  they  exclaim,  to  keep  down  wages,  provided  only  that  they 
can  be  assured  that  trade  will  not  suffer.  They  cannot  understand 
Mr.  Smillie  when  he  claims  that  the  workers'  demand  for  a  reason- 
able standard  of  life  takes  precedence  of  the  "  rights  of  property." 
"  But  that  is  property,"  said  one  witness  representing  the  iron  and 
steel  trades — and  he  said  it  with  such  an  air  of  puzzled  finality  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  the  commission  has  done, 
and  of  its  democratic  methods  of  work.  I  have  read  the  full 
stenographic  report,"  and  I  attended  thirty  hours  of  its  sittings. 
Already,  certain  unionist  members  of  Parliament  see  the 
revolutionary  change  being  worked  by  this  commission  and 
are  attempting  to  nibble  away  its  membership.  This  would 
mean  that  the  pledge  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  a  scrap  of  paper.  On  April  14, 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  asked  by  Brig.-Gen.  Cockerill  (Reigate,  C  TT.) 
whether,  before  the  Coal  Commission  proceeded  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  the  mines,  he  would  replace  those  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  who,  by  being  prepared  to  report  in  favor  of 
nationalization  on  evidence  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Sankey  to  be  at 
present  insufficient,  had  shown  themselves  unlikely  to  form  an  im- 
partial judgment  on  a  matter  which  affected  so  viially  the  whole 
life  of  the  community,  said:  "The  government  has  already  stated 
that  if  the  result  of  the  miners'  ballot  is  against  a  strike  the  existing 
commission  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the  other  questions  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Justice  Sankey's  report." 

Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  (Hornsey,  C.  U.)  asked  whether  the  right 
honorable  gentleman's  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  Coal  Commission  there  was  no  representative  of  the  private 
non-trading  consumers;  and  whether  he  would  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  at  least  three  additional  members,  whose  primary  duty 
would  be  to  see  that  their  interests  were  adequately  safeguarded  in 
any  recommendation  which  might  be  made.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said 
the  same  objection  applied  to  the  course  suggested  by  his  honorable 
friend.  The  commission  was  in  the  middle  of  its  work,  and  the 
government  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  altered. 

The  commission's  greater  work  now  begins — to  carry  Eng- 
land over  into  industrial  democracy.  Smillie  and  Sankey  are 
the  architects  of  the  reconstruction. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Justice  Sankey  presided  and  the  other  members  present 
were: 

REPRESENTING  COAL-OWNERS. — J.  T.  Forgie  (Scottish  coal- 
owners),  R.  W.  Cooper  (chairman  of  South  Moor  Colliery 
Company),  and  Evan  Williams  (South  Wales  Coal-Owners' 
Association). 

REPRESENTING  MINERS. — Frank  Hodges  and  Robert  Smillie 
(respectively  secretary  and  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation 
of  Great  Britain),  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  and  Herbert  Smith, 
vice-president  of  the  Miners'  Federation. 

NOMINATED  BY  GOVERNMENT. — Arthur  Balfour  (managing 
director  of  Arthur  Balfour  and  Co.,  Limited,  steel  manufac- 
turers), Sir  A.  Duckham  (director-general  of  aircraft  produc- 
tion), Sir  Thomas  Royden  (deputy  chairman  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company),  Sidney  Webb,  and  R.  H.  Towney 
(member  of  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Section  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Reconstruction). 

The  commission  has  the  assistance  of  Sir  Richard  Redmayne 
(chief  inspector  of  mines),  S.  J.  Chapman  (General  Economic 
Department,  Board  of  Trade),  and  H.  J.  Wilson  (Minister  of 
Labor).  The  secretary  is  Arnold  D.  McNair  (Coal  Mines 
Department). 
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WALT    WHITMAN 

By  Hyacinth  Stoddart  Smith 


Our  God  is  unforgotten: 
The  poet  still  retains  a  sense 
Of  Him,  and  all  the  recompense 
The  Great  Bard  has,  arises  hence. 

% 

Yes,  God  has  been  unchanging: 
The  sun  still  walks  its  radiant  curve, 
The  lunging  seas  with  poise  and  swerve 
Still  whelm  the  earth's  immense  reserve. 

Dull  of  heart  and  soul, 
How  men  their  devious  ways  yet  wind, 
Sorely  perplexed  and  spent  in  mind, 
Sinful,  ignorant,  and  unkind. 


And  through  all  centuries 
The  poor  remain,  while  churches  teem 
In  name  of  Him  who  walked  the  stream— 
Whose  teaching  seems  as  but  a  dream. 

And  now  the  dream's  renewed! 
The  mild  acclaim  of  one  we  hear 
Who  shames  our  sloth  and  coward  fear, 
With  bugled  call,  "Life's  way  is  clear!" 

We  turn  to  you,  Walt  Whitman! 
Brother  to  prophets,  comrade-souled, 
A  rebel,  as  was  Christ  of  old. 
You  bring  the  truth,  for  us  refold! 
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Housing  in  a  Reconstruction  Program 

By  Robert  D.  Kohn,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

CHIEF  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  LATE  HOUSING  DIVISION  OF  THE  U,,  S.   SHIPPING  BOARD 


IT  may  be  said,  fairly  enough,  that  as  a  civic  problem  the 
war  has  put  housing  "  on  the  map  "  in  this  country.     To 
be  sure,  we  have  had  well  attended  conferences  on  housing 
and  town  planning  in  various  parts  of  the  country — con- 
ferences that  were  interesting  and  helpful  to  those  who  par- 
ticipated, but  it  is  no  reflection  on  those  conferences  to  say  that 
their  effect  on  public  opinion  was  slight.     Private  local  initia- 
tive in  meeting  housing  needs  was  unquestionably  helped  and 
guided   towards  better  ways,  but   no  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, state  or  federal,  seemed  to  be  awakened  to  any  sense 
of    responsibility    for   conditions   as   they   were   and    as    they 
would  be. 

The  SURVEY  has  already  published  Richard  S.  Childs'  ad- 
mirable article  describing  the  housing  of  workers  at  munition 
plants  and  shipyards  during  the  war  [the  SURVEY  for  Febru- 
ary i].  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  appraise  the  direct  effect  on 
housing  throughout  the  country  that  may  be  expected  from 
this  war-time  experiment.  One  thing  we  have  learned.  It  is 
that  to  meet  the  housing  need  it  is  not  sufficient  to  build 
houses — we  must  build  communities.  If  these  war-time 
towns  are  completed  as  communities  and  wisely  administered 
their  influence  will  be  of  great  value.  By  means  of  their 
failures  as  well  as  their  successes  they  will  show  the  ways  in 
which  our  assumptions  more  or  less  based  on  foreign  ex- 
perience must  be  modified  to  meet  distinctly  American  needs. 
If  the  government  work  is  not  completed  so  as  to  provide  for 
complete  community  life  in  each  project  and  if  these  com- 
munities are  not  well  administered,  it  were  better  for  the 
cause  of  decent  housing  in  America  that  this  emergency  hous- 
ing had  never  been  built. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indirect  effects  of  the  war-time 
problems  has  been  its  stirring  up  of  local  interest  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  various  cities  and  states  commis- 
sions have  been  created  to  draw  up  "  programs  "  for  housing 
investigations,  intended  doubtless  to  suggest  legislation  that 
would  encourage  community  building  on  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  plans  than  any  theretofore  suggested.  Move- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  were  started  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  California  on  the  west  coast,  and  similarly  in 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota took  the  lead  years  ago  in  a  small  way  with  its  plans 
of  model  farm  houses,  but  it  was  the  city  of  Milwaukee  which 
probably  was  the  first  to  come  out  during  the  war  with  a 
real  program.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  mayor 
"  to  investigate  housing  conditions,  to  formulate  a  policy 
aiming  to  correct  such  housing  evils  "  as  were  found  to  exist, 
and  "  to  suggest  methods  whereby  the  growth  of  such  evils 
might  be  checked."  The  report  of  this  committee  published 
some  time  ago  contained  the  following  admirable  summary 
of  its  findings: 

In  approaching  the  housing  problem  in  its  broader  aspect,  we 
must  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  gradual  change  in  the  concept  of 
government,  which  has  been  manifested  so  conspicuously  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  during  the  last  decade  or  two  and  to  some 
degree  in  this  country.  Legislation  relating  to  social  amelioration, 
to  transportation,  to  land  improvement  and  development,  and  to 
public  health  has  expanded  the  functions  of  government  far  beyond 
the  older  concepts  of  government  (which  concerned  themselves 
largely  with  restrictive  legislation),  and  has  more  fully  organized 
nations  to  achieve  prosperity  and  stability  because  it  has  put  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  above  the  welfare  of  groups  or  individuals. 
Without  the  acceptance  of  this  newer  view  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, housing  reform  is  not  possible  of  accomplishment. 


The  report  then  goes  on  to  say: 

The  solution  of  the  housing  problem  involves: 

The  elimination  of  speculative  land  values  in  some  residential 
districts; 

Zoning  of  the  city  to  safeguard  all  residential  districts; 

Economical  and  adequate  planning  of  streets,  transportation, 
sewage  disposal,  water  supply,  lighting,  planting  of  trees,  etc.; 

Elimination  of  waste  in  construction  of  homes; 

Acquiring  for  wage  earners  the  benefits  of  ownership  without 
interfering  with  labor  mobility; 

Legislation  aiming  to  stimulate  the  erection  of  wage  earneri' 
homes ; 

Public  instruction  as  to  the  possibilities  of  housing  betterment. 

The  broader  aspects  of  the  housing  problem  are  for  the 
first  time  receiving  official  attention  in  New  York  state 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Reconstruction  Commission  appointed  in  January 
by  Governor  Smith.  Under  the  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
John  Allan  Hamilton,  of  Buffalo,  the  committee  has  already 
held  three  or  four  meetings  in  various  cities.  Assisted  by  a 
volunteer  secretary,  Clarence  Stein,  of  New  York,  it  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparing  for  a  survey  of  actual  housing 
conditions,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  the  state.  The  survey  in  New  York  city, 
covering  twenty  or  thirty  typical  blocks,  is  almost  completed. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  such  surveys  may  be  the  basis  of 
a  more  complete  program  for  the  committee's  work.  Various 
elements  of  the  public  interested  in  the  housing  problem  are 
represented  in  a  committee  of  advisers  appointed  for  the  dis- 
trict covered  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  adjacent  terri- 
tory and  similar  committees  are  to  be  designated  for  other 
areas.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  now  to  be  undertaken 
may  be  indicated  by  a  program  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  advisers  in  the  New  York  city  district. 

This  draft  of  a  program  starts  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  intended  merely  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  some  of  the  items 
to  be  considered.  It  delimits  the  territory  to  be  covered  and 
defines  the  class  of  housing  to  be  examined  as  being  that 
available  for  workers  who  may  count  on  a  family  income  up 
to  $23  per  week,  hence  capable  of  paying  a  rent  of  not  more 
than  $20  per  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  few  new  houses  have  ever  been  built  which  rent  for 
less  than  $7  or  $8  per  room.  Those  who  pay  less  have  to  live 
in  old  houses  of  the  dumb-bell  variety  or  private  houses  altered 
into  tenements.  The  program  lists  eight  main  topics  substanti- 
ally in  the  following  form  : 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY — EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS.  What  is  the  actual 
immediate  and  prospective  need  of  housing  for  wage  earners?  Is 
there  a  shortage?  (Varieties,  prices,  conditions,  locations.)  If  so, 
is  there  any  immediate  means  of  relieving  the  pressure?  Is  the 
situation  likely  to  be  worse?  If  so,  what  recommendations  can  be 
made  for  temporary  relief?  Is  it  desirable  to  create  some  permanent 
state  agency  to  continue  the  study  of  the  problems  involved? 

HOUSING  PRODUCTION  IN  NORMAL  TIMES — ACTUAL  CONDITIONS  AND 
KINDS  OF  HOUSING  NORMALLY  AVAILABLE.  Is  the  normal  housing 
production  what  it  should  be,  given  the  standards  of  living  that 
America  should  set?  If  not,  why  not?  What  has  been  done  in 
the  past  to  make  old  and  defective  housing  better  and  bring  it  up  to 
a  proper  standard?  Shall  the  old  housing  be  left  as  it  is  until  it  is 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  improvements?  Is  anything  done  nor- 
mally and  anything  to  be  done  (financially  profitable  and  interesting 
to  the  private  investor)  to  build  right  standard  housing  (houses  or 
apartments)  for  low  wage  earners. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  HOUSING  COMMISSIONS  OF  OTHER  STATES  AND  OTHER 
COUNTRIES.  What  positive  plans  have  been  adopted  in  the  past  or 
are  about  to  be  applied  in  other  states,  Massachusetts,  California, 
[Continued  on  page  392] 
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NEW  impetus  to  bring  about  some  better  and 
more  effective  mobilization  of  social  forces  has 
arisen  spontaneously  out  of  the  war.  Two  years 
ago  Cleveland  was  one  of  perhaps  a  dozen  cities 
which  had  federated  its  philanthropic  agencies.  Since  then 
some  three  hundred  American  cities  have  conducted  war  chest 
campaigns  with  distinguished  success,  and  now,  growing  out 
of  these  and  other  war  experiences,  and  a  consequent  new  point 
of  view  concerning  methods  of  attack  on  community  prob- 
lems, many  more  cities  are  contemplating  federation  of  their 
peace-time  agencies.  Urgent  and  widespread  calls,  both  for 
information  and  for  leadership  in  the  field,  come  to  federa- 
tion offices  almost  daily. 

War  chests  met  with  a  two-fold  success.  The  results  ob- 
tained on  the  financial  side  were  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
giving  in  America.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, in  communities  which  had  such  campaigns,  were  enrolled 
as  subscribers,  and  these  contributors  gave  an  average  of  $8.68 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community  and  an 
average  of  $22.07  f°r  every  one  of  the  35  per  cent  who  did 
the  giving.  (See  War  Chest  Practice,  by  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
Council  of  National  Defense,  Hartford,  Conn.)  Contrast 
this  result — more  than  a  third  of  the  population  enrolled  as 

TYPICAL      FORM      OP      WAR      CHEST      OKJAIIIZATIOS 


INITIATING      GROUP 

calls  masting  for 
organization     of 


GENERAL     COUUITTEE 

A  large  todj  representing 
all  interests  which  elects 


EXECUTIVE       COULIITTEE 

which  directs  activities 
through     committees 


contributors — with  the  number  of  those,  probably  between  3 
and  5  per  cent,  who  give  to  peace-time  philanthropies  and  we 
have  a  financial  result  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  second  and  perhaps  greatest  result  was  the  social  reac- 
tion. A  new  sense  of  solidarity  and  power  and  satisfaction 
through  unified  action  for  worthy  and  unselfish  ends  was  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  achievement.  War  chest  workers 
generally  had  a  sense  of  participation  in  an  endeavor  when 
their  community  was  functioning  at  its  best.  . 

There  are  three  elements  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
any  effort  at  interpretation  of  this  subject  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  it.    First,  there  was  the  unifying  motive  sup- 
plied  by  the  war.     One   would   not,   of  course,  expect  any 
other  appeal  that  could  be  imagined  for  a  generation  to  equal 
the   win-the-war   motive    resulting   from    the   great   struggle 
through  which  we  were  passing  at  the  time  of  these  drives. 
Second,  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  employment  and  at 
unprecedented  wages.     It  is  true  that  commodities  were  high; 
that  there  were  bonds  and  thrift  stamps  to  pay  for  and  many 
other  demands  for  money.     Still  people  had  jobs  and  money 
or  credit  and  the  expectation  of  continued  high  wages.     This 
made  it  possible   for  industrial  workers  practically   without 
exception  to  join  the  ranks  of  givers  and  these,  together  with 
thousands  of  others  who  never  gave 
before,   helped   produce   the   wonder- 
ful results.     There  was  a  third  ele- 
ment  and    that    was    the   unity    of 
action   and   organization   for  a  com- 
mon end.     Men  of  all  walks  of  life 
gave  their  best  ability  to  details  and 
plans   and    their   time   without   stint 
in  whatever  capacity  they  were  asked 
to  serve.     It  was  a  demonstration  of 
what  the  upper  and  better  selves  of 
both  individuals  and  communities  can 
do  when  united  in  a  common  cause. 
Folks  rose  above  racial,  sectarian  and 
economic  cleavages  and  tasted  cooper- 
ation, finding  it  good. 

The  question  is  now  up  all  over 
the  country:  Why  not  continue  a 
unity-of-purpose-attitude  in  the  fight 
against  poverty,  disease,  degradation, 
bewilderment  and  injustice — those 
ancient  enemies  of  mankind  which 
even  during  the  war  killed  and  dis- 
abled more  people  than  were  de- 
stroyed and  incapacitated  by  war  it- 
self? Tuberculosis  is  not  racial  or 
sectarian  or  political,  neither  is  bad 
housing,  typhoid,  dirty  streets,  poor 
water  and  food  supply,  baby  deaths 
or  juvenile  delinquency.  These  chal- 
lenges, it  would  seem,  should  be  a 
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deavor  and  teamwork  without  add- 
ing the  fear  of  a  kaiser,  the  hatred  of 
a  Hun,  or  the  menace  of  some  new 
foe  threatening  in  a  spectacular  or 
unusual  form,  to  bring  about  real 
cooperation. 

War  chest  bodies  usually  had  their 
origins  in  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  councils  of  defense, 
with  governors  or  mayors  or  with 
interested  individuals.  The  definite 
organization  of  such  bodies  into  act- 
ual forces  usually  followed  meetings 
where  discussions  were  held,  and  pre- 
liminaries worked  out.  The  ac- 
companying chart  represents  the  es- 
sential features  of  typical  war  chest 
organization. 

As  a  rule  there  was  an  effort  to 
make  these  boards  representative. 
A  strong  governing  group,  or  exec- 
utive board,  was  at  the  head  and  they 
articulated  with  themselves  prac- 
tically all  elements  in  the  community 
on  committees  and  teams  and  in 
service  of  various  kinds.  In  many 
places  the  leaders  in  the  war  chest 
movement  were  officers,  directors 
or  volunteers  in  the  social  ser- 
vice agencies  of  their  respective  cities. 
In  a  few  cities  the  budgets  of  local 
agencies  were  included  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  war  chest.  Where  this 
was  the  case  it  was  especially  desir- 
able that  the  war  chest  management 
should  have  broad  social  experience 
and  vision  and  sympathy  as  well  as 
financial  strength  and  business  ability. 

Generally,  war  chest  boards  met 
their  responsibilities  with  ability  and 

breadth  of  vision.  There  were,  of  course,  problems  and 
needs  peculiar  to  the  time  and  there  were  in  some  cities 
certain  features  of  management  and  methods  which  would  not 
be  needed  or  welcomed  under  ordinary  conditions.  An  emer- 
gency situation  existed  which  made  it  more  like  dealing  with 
disaster  relief  or  a  fire  than  the  deliberate  process  of  creating 
a  peace-time  social  agency  or  organizing  a  business. 

Now  that  war  chests  have  fulfilled  their  functions  as  war 
agencies,  some  of  them  are  already  in  process  of  becoming  peace 
chests  or  federations.  The  "  western  front,"  as  the  center  of 
world  interest  and  the  field  where  human  problems  were  at 
issue,  has  moved  from  Europe  and  is  now  in  the  great  cities 
and  industrial  centers  all  over  the  United  States.  Whether  or 
not  these  war  chests  can  become  useful  instruments  for  the 
general  social  betterment  enterprises  will  depend  largely  on 
the  organization  and  outlook  of  the  boards  which  undertake 
the  work. 

There  are  those  who,  in  assuming  responsibility  or  being 
placed  in  positions  of  power,  seem  prone  to  the  fallacy  of 
autocracy.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  this  already  in  war 
chest  communities.  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  small  group 
of  people,  practically  self-appointed,  financially  influential, 
whose  plan  of  organization  contemplates  self-perpetuation  as 
well  as  self-creation,  in  effect  constituting  an  altruistic  dynasty. 
The  extenuation  for  such  succession  seems  to  be  that  the  first 
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represents  any  eligible  organization*. 

represents  committees  appointed  by  Board 
of  Trustees  from  community  at  large,  on 
basis  of  Interest  in  work  and  qualifica- 
tions for  service.  Other  committees  cre- 
ated as  problems  arise. 


board  is  such  a  good  one.  This  school  believes  in  the  efficiency 
of  direct  and  vigorous  methods  by  a  comparatively  small  board. 
Having  control  of  funds  and  the  avenues  of  approach  to  givers, 
they  would  exercise  this  authority  vigorously  in  the  social  ser- 
vice field.  If  they  thought  consolidation  should  be  effected  be- 
tween two  or  more  agencies  they  would  expect  to  see  it  done. 
Likewise  if  a  certain  enterprise  did  not  seem  useful  to  them 
they  would  know  how  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments need  to  be  made  in  the  philanthropic  field,  where  there 
is  so  much  individualistic  and  localized  effort  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  agencies,  often  poorly  coordinated,  and  where  these 
agencies  themselves  have  failed  to  grasp  many  of  their  larger 
obligations  and  to  make  provision  for  correcting  these  defects 
of  administration  and  failure  of  broad  functioning.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  probable  that  many  communities  will 
make  the  mistake  of  undertaking  an  autocratic  policy  for 
bringing  about  such  ends.  There  must  be  broad  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic  approach  in  order  to  bring  about  adjust- 
ments and  solutions  that  will  prove  satisfactory.  It  requires 
a  clear  vision  of  real  needs  and  moral  suasion,  based  on  cor- 
rect fundamental  understanding,  to  exercise  an  enduring  lead- 
ership. In  view  of  what  has  recently  happened  to  the  supreme 
exponents  of  the  efficiency  of  autocratic  power,  and  of 
the  lessened  awe  of  the  world  generally  for  autocratic  pro- 
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cedure,  it  would  seem  inexcusable  for  individuals  and  groups 
in  any  community  to  fall  into  this  error  in  the  social  service 
field. 

There  is  an  entirely  opposite  point  of  view  held  by  another 
group  of  people  who  oppose  or  question  the  federation  idea. 
This  group  fears  that  small  and  unimportant  agencies  will 
be  unduly  benefited  and  given  unwarranted  prominence  and 
standing  through  the  application  of  the  federation  plan.  Their 
fear  is  that  the  high  standard  agencies  will  be  levelled  down 
and  the  others  levelled  up;  that  agencies  of  little  or  no  social 
use  will  suddenly  find  their  budgets  raised  and  that  they  will 
have  equal  standing  and  prominence  with  the  others.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  fear  that  the  autocratic  attitude  spoken  of 
above  will  control  federations.  The  answer  to  these  points  is 
that  both  of  them  have  real  substance  and  that  in  working 
out  the  plans  of  federation  both  must  be  avoided. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  very  agencies  to  which 
these  people  make  reference  have  grown  up  under  the  system 
which  inferentially  they  advocate,  viz.,  that  prevailing  in  non- 
federated  cities.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for 
agencies,  with  names  which  imply  a  wider  field  than  that 
which  they  occupy,  to  associate  with  the  project  social  and 
financial  leaders  and  powerful  interests  in  the  community  and 
to  get  a  backing  and  support  relatively  out  of  proportion  to 
other  services  and  needs. 

A  statesman,  in  speaking  of  the  fast-growing  problems  and 
complexities  of  governments,  said  recently,  "  Kingdoms  have 
outgrown  their  rulers."  Social  work  had  humble  beginnings. 
In  this  country  beginnings  were  easy.  Our  belief  in  individ- 
ualism and  freedom  of  expression  made  it  possible  for  almost 
anyone  to  start  an  organization.  Indeed,  individuals  go  ahead 
without  any  organization.  As  a  result,  we  find  that  even- 
community  has  philanthropies  by  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  city.  From  modest  beginnings 
budgets  have  grown  until  the  amounts  to  be  raised  in  a  year 
run  into  millions  in  the  larger  cities,  and  thousands  or  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  our  smaller  communities.  In  Cleveland, 
a  day's  work  of  the  social  agencies  brings  them  in  touch  with 
over  nine  thousand  people.  It  is  probable  that  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  could  approximately  arrive  at  their 
number  by  multiplying  this  figure  by  as  many  times  as  these 
cities  are  larger  than  Cleveland. 

Our  philanthropies  may  not  have  outgrown  their  promoters 
but  social  work,  as  a  field,  certainly  needs  larger  interpretation 
by  somebody  and  machinery  for  cooperation  and  for  function- 


ing in  larger  and  more  constructive  ways.  About  the  on 
answer  most  cities  can  give,  if  asked  how  many  agencies  tb 
have,  what  they  do,  what  they  earn,  the  amount  of  endow- 
ments, the  value  of  property,  how  they  fill  the  need  as  a 
force  to  meet  problems  in  their  field,  how  they  interpret 
and  apply  experiences  gained  and  facts  gathered — is  to  point 
to  a  directory.  This  helps  but  it  does  not,  in  spite  of  its  many 
pages  of  agencies,  constitute  a  militant  instrumentality  any 
more  than  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  and  facts  about 
draftees  constitutes  an  army. 

The  case-work  idea  needs  to  be  applied  to  agencies  and 
problems  themselves.  One  'town  of  450,0x30  population  has 
sixty  child-caring  agencies.  They  are  sponsored  by  fraternal 
organizations,  sectarian  bodies,  national  groups  and  general 
boards.  They  are  all  interested  in  subsidies;  they  are  zealous 
for  their  denominations  and  fraternal  orders.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  fruits  of  such  situations  knows  about  how  much 
leadership  in  the  child  welfare  cause  comes  out  of  such  con- 
ditions and  would  probably  predict  that  the  sixty  institutions 
will  continue  to  be  filled  with  children  if  measures  for  reduc- 
ing orphanage  and  destitution  depend  upon  them.  At  the 
moment  we  may  perhaps  not  need  less  attention  to  the  care 
of  social  wreckage  but  we  do  need  more  statesmanship  in  the 
study  and  prevention  of  wrecks. 

The  federation  idea  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  the  commun- 
ity has  people  who,  by  interest  and  sympathy  and  ability,  are 
capable  of  viewing  this  whole  field  with  benefit  to  the  city. 
This  the  federation  undertakes  to  bring  about  through  its 
planning  of  work,  its  budget  studies  and  attention  to  prob- 
lems and  needs  and  the  resources  adequate  to  meet  those 
needs. 

There  has  been  a  recognition  of  this  need  in  certain  cities 
where  bodies,  known  as  Central  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
have  been  at  work.  Certain  achievements  have  been  made 
by  these  bodies  but  it  has  been  some  years  since  the  idea  was 
started  and  while  some  improvements  have  been  made  by  them 
they  have  not  had  the  organization  and  the  program  which 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  either  the  workers  or  the  giving 
public.  This  is  largely  because  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  take 
hold  of  the  problems  which  got  at  the  essentials.  What  they 
need  is  a  more  courageous  program  and  to  have  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions. 

Planning  and  Budget  Study 

THE  League  for  Preventive  Work,  in  Boston,  has  done  some 
notable  work  at  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  experiences 
gained  in  social  work  by  a  group  of  high-grade  agencies.  They 
furnish  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  social  use  that  could 
be  made  of  data  which  is  hidden  away  in  the  archives  of 
thousands  of  agencies  all  over  the  country.  \Ve  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  these  agencies  are  for  broad  social  use 
and  not  instrumentalities  for  the  gratification  of  a  variety  of 
social  impulses. 

Those  interested  in  this  subject  should  consult  the  volume. 
Financial  Federations,  issued  by  the  American  Association  for 
Organizing  Charity.  This  book  deals  exhaustively  with  the 
experiences  of  pioneer  federations  and  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  field  as  seen  by  the  author.  The  title  started 
the  author  and  the  committee  on  a  wrong  major.  Federation 
workers  are  no  more  interested  in  finances  detached  from  the 
vital  work  of  the  social  service  field  than  is  a  case  committee 
of  a  charity  organization  society  interested  exclusively  in  mate- 
rial relief.  As  we  have  said  before,  federation  workers  make 
a  first  essential  of  work  the  planning  and  budget  study  and 
the  gathering  of  knowledge  of  problems  with  which  the  agen- 
cies, individually  and  collectively,  must  deal.  This  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  the  annual  period  of  budget  study  and  review,  but  is 
in  process  through  the  year  by  monthly  finance  and  service  re- 
ports through  an  office  which  is  an  established  center  and 
medium  to  which  such  matters  come  naturally  and  automatic- 
ally. In  other  words,  the  case  work  idea  is  applied  to  agencies 
and  problems  themselves  and  when  the  facts  are  known  and 
the  plan  is  made,  the  federation  and  its  agencies  go  out  and 
"  organize" — i.e.,  get  the  funds. 

This  book  as  most  SURVEY  readers  know,  was  issued  under 
a  committee  of  four,  three  of  whom  are  social  workers.  One 
of  these  three  is  now  in  a  federation,  another  is  in  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  which  is  supported  by  war  chest  funds, 
and  the  third  is  on  an  important  mission  for  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau,  a  body  created  by  the  war  chest  cities. 
One  of  the  strong  points  made  in  this  book  is  the  need  of 
competent  leadership  if  federation  is  to  be  undertaken.  There 
is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  movement,  calling  as  it  does 
for  a  better  interpretation  and  more  effective  mobilization 
of  the  whole  social  service  field,  and  for  an  intelligent  approach 
in  meeting  the  problems  encountered, 
calls  for  ability,  tact  and  vision  of  the 
rarest  kind ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
action  of  these  three  men  will  help 
to  solve  this  problem  of  competent 
leadership. 

The  chart  [see  page  343]  gives  the 
main  outlines  of  the  usual  federa- 
tion plan  of  organization.  It  recog- 
nizes the  democratic  principle  of  con- 
sent and  participation  by  those  con- 
cerned in  whatever  enterprise  is  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleve- 
land has  a  general  board  made  up  of 
two  delegates  chosen  by  each  con- 
stituent agency.  These  delegates  rep- 
resent both  board  members  and  givers 
and  paid  workers.  This  body  holds 
quarterly  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  policies,  improved  methods  and  new 
movements  and  is  a  sort  of  town-meet- 


tion  is  thus  the 
larger  self  of  the 
organizations  and 
owes  i  t  s  existence 
and  continuation  to 
them.  Methods  of 
appointment  vary 
somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferent federations 
but  they  are  built  on 
this  general  principle. 
War  chest  cities 
in  which  there  is  a 
federation  can  easily 
solve  the  transition 
problem,  for  the  fed- 
eration plan  of  or- 
ganization provides 
for  admission  of 
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ing  assembly  for  so- 
cial service  matters. 
At  its  annual  meet- 
ing this  general 
board  elects  24 
trustees  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation,  one- 
third  of  whose 
terms  expire  each 
year.  In  addition 
six  are  elected  by  the 
trustees  themselves. 
These  trustees  are 
responsible  for  the 
work  of  the  federa- 
tion which  is  carried 
on  through  the  office 
and  the  committees, 
as  indicated  on  the 
chart.  The  federa- 


other  agencies  which  meet  the  usual 
standards  required  by  endorsement 
committees  or  the  sanctions  governing 
well-ordered  social  work.  Such  agencies 
are  usually  passed  upon  by  an  admit- 
ting committee  and  admitted  by  action 
of  the  board,  then  they  elect  their  two 
delegates.  The  war  chest,  with  its 
effective  organization  and  its  commit- 
tees and  teams  reaching  all  interests 
of  the  community,  can  become  the 
finance  committee  of  such  a  body.  As 
a  rule  the  war  chest  already  has  on 
its  board  men  who  are  on  the  boards 
of  local  organizations  and  federations. 
In  cities  where  there  is  no  federation, 
it  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
organize  a  representative  body  which 
recognizes  the  democratic  principle  of 
representation  and  which  would  include 
directors  of  social  agencies,  contrib- 
utors, social  workers  and  all  elements 
which  should  have  a  place. 


One  essential  of  federation  practice  is  the  making  of  bud- 
gets and  the  planning  of  work.  [See  Year  Book  for  1919,  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Cleveland.]  These  matters  are  regarded 
as  fundamental  and  are  founded  on  the  tenet  that  action  should 
be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  conditions.  This  pro- 
cedure is  to  secure  as  accurate  knowledge  as  possible  of  com- 
munity plans  and  problems  and  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
also  to  get  the  facts  about  the  agencies  and  resources  that  are 
available  to  do  the  work.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
and  when  it  is  known  what  such  work  ought  to  cost,  the 
money-raising  process  begins.  The  work  and  the  money  which 
enables  the  work  to  be  done,  are  as  intimately  related  and 
interdependent  as  is  the  income  of  a  man  and  the  worth-while 
life  work  which  it  makes  possible  for  him. 

War  chest  managers  made  an  effort  to  observe  the  budget 
principle,  but  there  was  an  emergency  on  and  it  was  impossible, 
with  the  fast  growing  army  and  new  demands  and  the 
stress  and  excitement  of  war,  to  secure  as  accurate  data  and 
to  do  as  effective  budget-planning  work  as  was  desirable  and 
as,  of  course,  can  be  done  under  normal  conditions.  Had 
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the  war  continued  and  had  there  been  other  drives,  this  work 
would  doubtless  have  been  correspondingly  perfected.  There 
was  no  endorsing  committee  and  war  chests  were  obliged  to 
create  committees  to  investigate  and  report  on  war  chanties 
which  wished  to  participate.  Growing  out  of  this  experience, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  war  chest  cities  have  created  the  Na- 
tional Investigation  Bureau. 

Another  subject  of  interest  is  that  of  quotas.  The  quota 
principle  is  intrinsically  sound  and  war  chest  managers  per- 
formed a  real  service  in  introducing  it  and  applying  it  to  this 
war  emergency.  To  be  sure,  quotas  were  often  crudely 
worked  out.  For  example,  percentages  suggested  for  those 
with  incomes  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a  year  vary  in  different  cities  from  five-tenths  of  i 
per  cent  to  4  per  cent  and  from  one  hour  per  month  to  one 
day  per  month  of  wages.  Differences  in  living  costs  and 
wage  conditions  could  not  have  varied  so  widely  in  these  cities 
and  this  disparity  was  due  to  haste  and  lack  of  data. 

There  were,  of  course,  objections  and  protests  growing  out 
of  indicated  qijotas.  In  some  instances  it  was  vigorously  ap- 
plied and  it  was  often  just  as  violently  resented,  but  on  the 
whole  the  sanity  of  the  proposition  appealed  to  people  and 
they  welcomed  some  guide  or  information  by  which  an  idea 
could  be  had  of  individual  responsibility.  Everybody  under- 
stands that  you  cannot  profoundly  move  the  whole  body  politic 
on  any  great  question  without  overstress  and  often  hardship  in 
some  instances.  The  war  chest  faced  a  gigantic  money-rais- 
ing task  and  every  right-thinking  person  desired  a  part  in  it. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  quota  plan  was  not  to  set  up 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  big  stick  "  but  to  recognize  the  value  of 
a  measuring  stick.  It  assumed  that  right-minded  people  wanted 
guiding  data.  The  majority  of  the  people  did  want  it  in  re- 
lation to  war  chest  charities  and  they  would  like  to  have 
it  concerning  their  peace-time  agencies.  Intrinsically  it  is  no 
fairer  for  people  who  have  giving  ability  to  be  slackers  and 
shift  the  obligations  of  a  community  undertaking  on  the 
shoulders  of  others  than  for  men  to  escape  responsibility  of 
becoming  soldiers.  The  national  authorities  found  it  neces- 
sary to  name  quotas  for  states  and  cities  and  this,  in  turn,  was 
carried  to  individuals. 

These  are  only  steps  in  a  process  that  looks  toward  placing 
social  work  and  social  obligations  on  such  a  basis  that  they 
can  be  more  broadly  understood,  and  it  is  hoped,  more  widely 
supported.  Budget-making  and  the  quota  idea  have  a  broad 
relationship  to  education  and  publicity  concerning  social  work. 

War  chest  managers  boldly  went  to  the  public  with  the 
whole  war  program.  They  asked  the  whole  community  to 
think  of  one  subject  at  a  time  and  to  cooperate  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  common  end.  They  marshalled  the  in- 
formation concerning  all  the  units  which  made  up  the  forces 
that  were  standing  back  of  the  soldiers,  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  their  respective  communities  and  got  it.  The  press, 
movies,  pulpits,  magazines,  lecture  platforms,  billboards — 
every  avenue  of  publicity  was  open  and  the  idea  was  put  over. 
The  interest  of  every  element  in  the  community  was  enlisted 
because  the  whole  field  was  involved. 

The  community  is  more  interested  than  ever  before  in  know- 
ing what  its  field  of  social  service  really  is.  No  community 
is  complete  without  hospitals,  without  agencies  for  the  care 
of  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  for  the  aged,  with- 
out agencies  to  carry  on  health  service,  to  do  Americanization 
work,  recreation  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  federation 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  knowledge  of  so- 
cial service  as  one  of  those  broad  fields  of  endeavor  which  is 
essential  to  the  wellbeing  and  good  name  of  a  community.  It 
endeavors  to  provide  a  means  for  the  interpretation  of  experi- 


ences gained  and  the  facts  gathered  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
work,  and  make  for  a  more  orderly  and  effective  application  of 
these  findings  to  the  problems. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  now  is  how  to  face  the 
problems  which  are  immediately  before  social  workers.  There 
are  many  indications  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  expansion 
in  social  work  both  locally  and  nationally.  Big  plans  for  en- 
largement and  extension  are  under  way.  Commercial  groups 
are  organizing  to  promote  and  put  over  these  contemplated 
campaigns  and  are  naturally  interested  in  stimulating  them. 
Various  denominations  are  raising  funds  aggregating  hundreds 
of  millions;  some  of  this  at  least  is  for  social  service. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  comment  on  certain  con- 
ditions in  allied  fields.  In  many  communities  municipal  and 
state  governments  are  embarrassed  by  shortage  of  funds. 
Schools  are  closing  recreational  centers,  evening  classes  and 
summer  schools,  and  teachers  are  leaving  because  of  inadequate 
pay  and  lack  of  funds.  Institutions  for  public  dependents  are 
unable  to  give  adequate  care  to  inmates  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  financed.  Feebleminded  persons  and  other  defec- 
tives needing  special  care  are  on  the  lists  of  private  agencies 
because  public  funds  are  not  in  hand  to  build  and  care  for  them 
in  appropriate  institutions.  Social  workers  should  be  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  community  in  such  matters  and  con- 
sequently the  most  telling  advocates  for  the  proper  support  for 
these  governmental  agencies  which  affect  the  whole  people. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  along  with  the  promotion  of  big 
plans  for  expansion  and  speeding  up  for  national  and  local 
private  enterprises,  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  by 
these  people  to  the  larger  and  more  fundamental  affairs  which 
affect  the  whole  community? 

A  meeting  of  local  representatives  of  national  organizations 
was  recently  held  in  Columbus.  The  purpose  was  to  learn  the 
plans  which  the  various  national  organizations  have  for  the 
state  and  its  various  localities.  The  mere  recital  of  contem- 
plated programs  left  one  with  the  impression  that  one  of  the 
supreme  needs  of  the  times  is  for  something  sound,  as  well  as 
something  big.  It  emphasized  the  need  of  an  evaluation  and 
understanding  of  the  present  forces  as  one  of  the  first  essen- 
tials. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  series  of  surveys  either  pre- 
ceding or  following  such  campaigns.  There  is  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  idea  that  social  movements,  as  well  as  case 
work,  should  proceed  on  a  basis  of  knowledge,  but  here  again 
it  is  to  be,  hoped  that  these  may  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  make 
it  advisable  for  communities  to  take  out  survey  insurance. 

In  1909  President  Roosevelt  called  a  notable  conference  on 
child  welfare.  It  resulted  in  a  constructive  program  which 
had  a  great  influence  in  this  field.  Recently  another  confer- 
ence, this  one  international,  has  been  called.  Would  it  not 
be  helpful  at  this  time  if  the  President,  or  some  department  of 
the  national  administration,  would  call  a  similar  meeting  to 
deal  with  this  broad  question  of  community  organization  and 
functioning,  with  the  end  that  some  guiding  and  correlating  set 
of  principles  might  issue  from  it  to  deal  with  this  situation? 

Our  national  social  service  organizations  proceed  on  a  some- 
what different  basis  from  governmental  processes.  The  people 
elect  their  President  and  other  national  officers  and  have  at 
least  that  much  chance  to  have  a  voice  in  policies  and  quotas 
for  government  bonds  and  in  other  administrative  or  advisory 
matters  that  proceed  from  Washington.  In  the  case  of  national 
philanthropic  organizations  there  is  little  or  no  chance  for  any 
voice  on  the  part  of  communities  in  quotas  or  requests  or  ex- 
pectations which  proceed  from  bodies  which  expect  various 
communities  and  states  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the  re- 
spective governing  bodies. 

The  federation  idea  is  interested  in  an  orderly  way  in  find- 
ing out  community  responsibility  not  only  for  its  local  affairs 
but  for  its  proper  relationships  and  obligations  to  these  na- 
tional bodies.  Should  not  these  national  bodies  themselves 
work  toward  some  such  understanding? 
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Cooperation  for  Rural  France 


By  Francis  F.  L.   Birr  ell 


^H  E.French  government  wishes  to  use  the  return 
of  the  exiled  population  to  their  old  homes  as  an 
occasion  to  encourage  and  develop  cooperative 
methods  among  the  people.  In  this  endeavor  it  is 
ry  wise.  Although  one  of  the  first  building  cooperatives 
started  in  Paris  and  has  been  a  great  success;  although 
Franche  Comte  and  the  Landes  have  in  their  different 
vays  contributed  much  to  the  history  of  cooperation,  as  have 
center  of  France  and  Normandy;  although  the  central 
Paris  office  of  the  Cooperators  of  France  has  done  a  great 
business  and  is  a  powerful  organization — yet  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  France  has  not  been  a  cooperative  country,  just  as 
it  js  correct  to  say  that  Russia  has  been. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  mystical  ethnography 
to  explain  this.  The  chief  reason  is  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  various  revolutions  and  reactions  that  have  followed 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  French  Revolution  was 
essentially  an  industrial  movement,  teaching  the  equal  dignity 
of  each  man  and  the  right  of  every  member  of  the  state 
to  stand  alone.  It  was  an  anti-religious,  anti-feudal  move- 
ment whose  great  practical  achievement  was  to  take  the  land 
from  the  great  landlords  (chief  among  whom,  need  it  be 
said,  was  the  church)  and  divide  it  up  among  the  peasants 
in  equal  strips.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  destroyed  primogeniture  with  the  result  that  the  land 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided  throughout  a  century,  till 
the  whole  country  is  parcelled  into  tiny  little  pieces,  of  which 
one  man  often  owned  nineteen  or  twenty  slips.  This  is  the 
general  condition,  although  in  Normandy  and  in  the  south- 
west of  France  it  is  not  true,  and  large  estates  are  still  com- 
mon. Liberty  and  Equality  thus  became  the  watch-words  of 
the  revolution  and  were  the  bugbears  of  the  reaction.  In 
many  cases  Fraternity  was  excluded  from  the  program  of 
both  parties,  royalist  or  republican,  church  or  state,  although 


Fraternity  of  a  kind  remained  the  motto  of  the  right.  This 
political  condition  has  lived  one  hundred  years  and  remains 
today.  The  reaction  has  now  invented  a  new  phrase  Union 
Sacree — a  twentieth  century  form  of  Fraternity  to  crush  Lib- 
erty and  Equality — and  we  are  still  back  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

This  is  old  history  and  politics,  but  it  has  bearings  on  co- 
operation and  its  comparative  lack  of  development  in  France. 
French  agricultural  life  has  grown  up  on  a  basis  of  extreme 
individualism.  "  Id  c'est  chacun  pour  soi "  is  a  familiar  re- 
frain in  the  country  villages.  Chacun  pour  soi  was  the 
motto  of  the  smallest  proprietor.  How  comfortable  it  was 
in  the  old  days  to  have  everything  of  one's  own  and  so  not 
to  have  to  rely  on  one's  neighbor  for  anything,  that  neighbor 
who  took  the  other  side  on  the  lot  de  la  separation  de  I'  eglise 
and  was  a  ruffian  in  the  bargain.  So  the  first  business  of  each 
little  landowner  was  to  collect  all  the  machinery  he  could 
possibly  want — ploughs,  harrows,  a  mowing-machine,  a 
binder,  and  even  a  horse-driven  thrasher  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  tread-mill.  Then  one  could  look  across  the  hearth 
contentedly  in  the  evening  and  chuckle  to  one's  wife,  "  Id, 
chacun  pour  soi." 

The  authorities  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  farmers 
have  realized  that  a  return  to  such  conditions  is  impossible, 
especially  in  the  old  war  zone,  because  of  the  shortage  of  ma- 
chinery and  still  more  because  of  the  loss  in  man-power,  which 
has  fallen  mainly  on  the  agricultural  classes.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  attempt  to  redivide  the  land  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  the  rnorcellement  due  to  the  division  and  sub- 
division of  estates,  so  that  quite  a  small  farmer  often  owned 
twenty  little  strips  or  lopins  of  land,  scattered  about  his  vil- 
lage, and  he  spent  half  of  the  day  walking  from  one  to  an- 
other. It  can  be  imagined  how  this  system  prevented  coopera- 
tive cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Under  recent  legislation  all 
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land  is  to  be  classed  into  three  qualities  and  redivided  so  as 
to  group  each  farmer's  land  into  one  or  two  blocks,  no  money 
being  paid  except  in  such  cases  as  it  is  impossible  to  redis- 
tribute the  land  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  it  was 
before,  in  which  case  compensation  to  the  value  of  the  loss 
sustained  will  be  given.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting this  act  into  operation  over  the  whole  of  France  will 
be  very  great.  But  in  the  war  zone,  where  nobody  but  sol- 
diers has  been  living  for  four  years  and  where  the  old  land- 
marks have  often  disappeared,  the  law  should  prove  most 
beneficent.  When  the  farmers'  land  has  been  grouped  to- 
gether in  large  blocks,  it  will  be  possible  to  undertake  coopera- 
tive cultivation  with  modern  machinery,  which  is  still  un- 
known in  many  parts  of  France  because  unsuitable  for  the 
small  farming  as  practised  before  the  war. 

Farmers  returning  home  after  three  years  to   a  denuded 
country  will  have  to  economize  in  machines  and  must  unite 
to  buy  tractors,   for  instance.     Here  the  government  again 
has  acted  with  foresight,  and  will  sell  tractors  to  communes 
or  cooperative  societies  at  half  the  price  to  individuals.  Also, 
such  societies  and  communes  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
from  the  government  at 
i    per  cent:   thus  being 
able  to  obtain  for  practi- 
cally  nothing   that   first 
essential,   adequate  agri- 
cultural credit.     One  of 
the    difficulties    will    be 
the  suspicion  and  unwill- 
ingness  on   the   part   of 
the    farmers    to    embark 
on  this  new  machinery. 
Here  such  groups  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who 
are  working   in    the 
Meuse,  can  make  them- 
selves   especially    useful. 
Many  of  the  American 
Quakers   have   been   ac- 
customed   to    such    ma- 
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chinery  since  their  childhood  and  will  be  able  to  prove  their 
utility  by  the  best  method — practical  demonstration.  When 
once  cooperative  ploughing  has  been  started,  cooperative 
harvesting,  thrashing,  sheepfolds,  etc.,  should  follow  in  due 
course. 

If  this  new  system  has  the  success  hoped  for  in  the  Meuse, 
it  will  be  mostly  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  idealism  of  one 
man — M.  Georges  Lecourtier,  the  mayor  of  Bras,  where  he 
was  a  farmer  before  the  war.  His  village  was  in  the  battle 
line  and  is  now  a  ruin;  so  he  filled  in  his  enforced 
leisure  by  reading  about  cooperation  in  Europe  and  visiting 
refugee  farmers  from  the  Verdun  region,  scattered  all  over 
France,  and  converting  them  in  dozens  to  the  new  methods. 
When  a  few  months  ago  he  was  decorated  by  the  president 
of  the  republic  with  the  legion  of  honor,  everyone  who  knew 
him  felt  that  rarely  had  this  recognition  been  better  earned; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  congratulations  flowed  in  from 
every  political  party — an  almost  unknown  state  of  affairs. 
The  workers  of  the  Friends'  Unit  consult  with  him  on  every 
agricultural  step  they  take,  and  on  his  advice  they  have  been 
ploughing  up  large  communal  gardens  for  vegetables  and  oats, 

which  the  inhabitants  are 
finding  on  their  return 
this  spring,  and  which 
may  encourage  them  to 
continue  the  same  sys- 
tem. 

So  much  for  the  co- 
operatives de  produc- 
tion. But  these  would 
be  quite  incomplete  with- 
out a  similar  system  of 
cooperatives  of  purchase, 
fortunately  less  hard  to 
start,  such  as  have  been 
springing  up  behind  the 
line  in  the  Meuse  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years, 
where  the  greed  of  the 
small  shop-keepers  is 
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likely  to  bring  on  their  own  ruin. 

These  cooperatives,  which  can 
be  started  with  a  small  deposit  by 
less  than  fifty  subscribers,  are  in 
the  Meuse  linked  up  with  central 
producing  committees,  which  in 
their  turn  are  linked  up  with  the 
Syndicat  General  des  Coopera- 
tives Frangaises  at  Paris.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  these  coop- 
eratives, which  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  local  government, 
scattered  throughout  the  villages 
behind  the  line  in  the  Meuse.  And 
the  network  will  be  spread  further 
north  towards  the  old  Verdun  bat- 
tlefield now  that  the  population  is 
returning  in  large  numbers  with 
the  spring.  These  cooperatives  have 
already  been  extremely  successful, 
though  so  far  confined  to  the  sale 
of  food  and  the  simpler  groceries 
sold  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  other  shops. 

The  authorities  are  very  anxious  that  the  Quaker  distribu- 
tions of  furniture,  household  goods,  tools,  garden  and  field 
seeds,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  sold  rather  than  given  except  in  ex-  . 
ceptional  cases,  should  be  sold  from  these  cooperatives.  If 
the  shareholders  are  unable  to  pay  at  first,  they  can  be  given 
credit  against  their  war  indemnities,  and  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  cooperatives  can  be  distributed  by  the  mayors,  the  money 
being  repaid  later  when  the  farmers  are  on  their  feet  again. 
Representatives  of  the  Friends  can,  if  they  wish,  act  upon  the 
central  committee,  and  they  will  be  given  full  direction  in  the 
region  allotted  to  them  for  reconstruction  as  to  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  start  such  stores.  At  first  it  may  be  necessary  for  cer- 
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tain  of  the  Quakers  to  act  as  managers  for  these  local  stores; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  local  French  people,  preferably  the  village 
shopkeepers  before  the  war,  will  soon  be  able  to  act  as  local 
managers,  so  that  the  whole  work  can  be  handed  over  to  them 
and  the  Friends'  Unit  leave  the  district  with  as  little  jolt  as 
possible.  Saving  these  inhabitants  of  the  ruined  areas  of 
France  from  the  hordes  of  middlemen  who  lived  on  them  be- 
fore the  war,  and  helping  them  to  unite  for  this  purpose  will 
be  doing  them  a  far  greater  benefit  than  any  amount  of  in- 
discriminate charity  could  ever  do.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
French  authorities,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  men 
with  so  sympathetic  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  people. 


SPRING  TOOTH    HARROW   AT   WORK 

This  and   the   other  drawings  illustrating  this  article  are  used   by   the  French   government    in 
•efforts   to   educate  the  peasantry   to   the  use   of  the   most  approved   labor-saving   methods  of 

agriculture 


THE  "HOLE"  AT  FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  TWENTY  SOLITARY   CELLS   IN   THK   SUB-BASEMENT 

Behind  each  wooden  door,  kept  shut  night  and  day,  is  a  human  being  full  of  •vitality  and  energy — and  alone 

with  his  thoughts 


Solitary 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


What  kind  of  jailer  is  Uncle  Sam?  Ever  since  the  war  took 
four  million  young  men  out  of  Civil  life  at  the  period  when 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  most  frequent,  there  have  come 
stories  of  the  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  military  prisons. 
There  have  been  accusations  of  overcrowding  and  of  ntistreat- 
ment,  particularly  of  political  prisoners.  To  get  at  the  truth 
of  conditions,  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  and  the 
SURVEY  commissioned  Mr.  Lane  to  visit  the  three  disciplinary 
barracks,  two  United  States  penitentiaries,  several  county  jails 
and  one  state  prison  in  -which  federal  prisoners  were  confined. 

I. 

HE  war  has  greatly  augmented  interest  in  our 
military  prisons.  People  who  a  few  months  ago 
had  never  heard  of  these  institutions  are  now  ask- 
ing what  manner  of  places  they  are.  Mothers 
whose  boys  went  off  proudly  to  France  or  to  camp 
while  men  were  still  needed  for  fighting  suddenly  learned 


I 


that    their    sons    were    now 


in    prison. 


did    it    mean  ?      What     kind    of 


In 
,? 


prison !      What 


prison  f  What  punish- 
ment were  their  sons  receiving?  How  did  Uncle  Sam 
treat  those  who  offered  their  lives  for  their  country  and  then 
broke  faith  with  the  new  environment  in  which  they  found 
themselves?  The  friends  of  conscientious  objectors,  too,  heard 
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His  instructions  were  to  become  as  familiar  as  possible  with 
the  actual  workings  of  these  institutions  and,  in  reporting  on 
them  to  readers  of  the  SURVEY,  to  present  the  good  ivith  the 
bad.  His  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  refrain  from  the 
conventional  discussion  of  theories  about  criminals  and  the 
causes  of  their  wrong-doing.  They  describe  rather  what  men 
do  in  prison,  how  they  live  from  day  to  day,  hou<  they  are 
punished  and  what  effect  the  punishment  has  on  them, 
whether  prison  life  prepares  them  for  a  rcncrcrd  grappling 
with  the  world  at  large  on  their  return. — EDITOR. 

stories  of  cruelties  practised,  and  demanded  the  truth. 
Peace  cannot  lessen  this  interest.  The  men  sent  to  our 
military  prisons  during  the  war  are  still  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  hundred  who  have  received  clemency.  Others 
are  arriving  every  day,  for  the  army  of  the  United  States 
is  still  a  large  organization  and,  if  present  signs  point  true, 
will  continue  to  be.  So  long  as  a  soldier  exists,  the  military 
prison  is  an  important  feature  of  national  life.  Not  only  is 
it  charged  with  rehabilitating  hundreds  of  young  men.  It  is 
in  some  measure  a  test  of  military  enlightenment.  It  shows 
the  discipline  of  the  soldier.  It  tells  us  what  the  soldier  thinks 
of  his  fellow  man,  for  our  conception  of  human  nature  is 
revealed  by  the  methods  we  take  to  reform  it. 
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There  are  three  military  prisons  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay.  Five  years  ago 
the  name  military  prisons  was  dropped  and  disciplinary- 
barracks  was  substituted,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  reformative  rather  than  the  penal  character  of  the 
institutions.  Punishment  by  abuse  or  violence  was  pro- 
hibited, except  in  the  event  of  mutiny,  escape  or  similar  out- 
break— and  then  only  enough  force  could  be  used  to  restore 
order.  Disciplinary  organizations  of  prisoners,  called  bat- 
talions, were  established  to  supply  military  training  to  those 
who,  it  was  believed,  could  be  made  fit  for  military  life  and 
to  enable  them  to  be  honorably  restored  to  the  army  after 
serving  only  part  of  their  terms.  A  department  of  psychiatry 
and  sociology,  established  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  was  expected 
to  make  possible  a  greater  individualization  of  treatment.  In 
all,  the  changes  were  so  important  that  a  disposition  soon 
asserted  itself  to  cease  to  regard  these  places  as  prisons,  and 
to  look  upon  them  as  schools  for  the  teaching  and  discipline 
of  errant  soldiers. 

But  they  remained  prisons.  Men  could  still  be  compelled 
to  stand  for  nine  hours  a  day  with  their  wrists  handcuffed 
to  the  doors  of  their  cells  in  front  of  them,  and  they  could  be 
placed  upon  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  for  fourteen  consecu- 
tive days.  All  prisoners  except  those  enrolled  in  the  disciplin- 
ary battalions  continued  to  be  known  by  number,  which  they 
wore  conspicuously  in  figures  two  and  a  half  inches  high  on 
their  breeches  and  coats.  A  fairly  rigorous  prison  discipline 
still  prevailed,  stiffened  at  points  by  military  requirement. 
"  Hard  labor  "  continued  to  be  the  purpose  for  which  men 
were  confined,  and  solitary  cells  remained  a  recognized  and 
much  used  form  of  punishment.  At  Ft.  Leavenworth,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  prisons  not  situated  on  an  island,  most 
of  the  men  who  worked  outside  the  walls  continued  to  be 
accompanied  by  guards  with  shotguns.  Life  remained  for  the 
most  part  a  barren  stretch,  and  facilities  for  recreation  and 
mental  improvement  were  few  and  inadequate.  With  the 
exception  of  manacling  the  hands  to  the  cell  doors,  all  of  these 
conditions  exist  today. 

Anyone  subject  to  military  jurisdiction  may  be  sent  to  these 
prisons.  He  may  or  may  not  have  committed  a  purely  military 
offense.  He  may  have  been  absent  without  leave,  disobeyed 
orders,  been  disrespectful  or  insubordinate,  quitted  his  place 
of  duty,  been  found  asleep  or  drunk  on  post,  deserted  or 
committed  any  one  of  nearly  two  hundred  specified  military 
offenses.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  stolen,  committed 
murder,  gambled,  perjured  himself,  destroyed  property,  been 
guilty  of  sodomy  or  rape,  or  committed  any  offense  for  which 
a  civil  court  would  punish  him.  Before  the  war  the  great 
majority  of  men  sent  to  these  prisons  were  military  offenders. 
Conscription  brought  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
had  committed  other  kinds  of  crimes.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  bring  together  in  the  same  institutions  men  who  are 
in  no  sense  really  criminals,  men  who  committed  crime  under 
strong  provocation,  and  men  who  are  by  every  recognized  test 
degenerates  and  perverts.  It  is  as  if  the  population  of  our 
civil  prisons  had  been  turned  into  our  military  ones. 

II. 

When  I  went  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  at  Ft.  Leaven- 
vorth,  I  did  so  with  the  knowledge  of  the  War  Department. 
It  was  known  that  my  purpose  was  to  find  out  all  that  I 
could  about  the  real  workings  of  the  institution.  From  the 
outset  every  facility  for  getting  the  facts  was  accorded  to  me. 
Colonel  Sedgwick  Rice,  the  commandant,  gave  me  a  pass  that 
allowed  me  to  roam  the  prison  at  will.  I  visited  the  prisoners 


at  their  work  during  the  day  and  in  their  cells  at  night.  I  ate 
at  their  mess,  played  checkers  with  them  in  their  wings  and 
established  friendships  among  them.  Guards  and  sentries  soon 
came  to  know  me  and  opened  doors  and  unlocked  gates  with- 
out compelling  me  to  show  my  credentials.  Records  not  ordi- 
narily shown  to  outsiders  were  placed  before  me.  Officers 
from  Colonel  Rice  down  gave  me  unstintedly  of  their  time. 
No  question  that  I  asked  was  refused  an  answer. 

This  in  itself  was  unusual.  Ordinarily  outsiders  are  not 
welcome  in  prisons.  When  admitted  they  are  usually  taken 
on  quick  tours  and  allowed  to  see  only  the  surface.  I  had  just 
come  from  visiting  a  number  of  Kansas  jails  into  some  of  which 
I  had  fairly  to  break  my  way.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  the  barracks,  I  am  convinced  that  Colonel  Rice  and 
his  associates  are  entirely  willing  that  the  public  should  know 
what  goes  on  there. 

And  let  it  be  set  down  at  once  that  brutality  and  repression 
do  not  reign.  The  spirit  informing  the  barracks  as  a  whole 
is  not  one  of  indifference  to  prisoners'  welfare.  The  prisoners 
are  regarded  as  fundamentally  human  beings,  capable  for  the 
most  part  of  again  becoming  soldiers  with  an  honorable  status 
or  of  being  returned  to  civil  life  as  useful  citizens.  True, 
this  attitude  is  not  always  shown  in  ways  that  convince  the 
prisoners.  Then,  too,  during  the  war  several  conditions  existed 
making  normal  efficiency  and  the  carrying  out  of  formulated 
plans  extremely  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  barracks  is  pioneer- 
ing in  some  of  the  most  useful  activities  of  modern  penology. 


BEHIND    THE    WOODEN    DOOR    ARE    BARS 

The  board  and  blankets  slumn  arc  the  facilities  granted 

for   thi'   sole   respite   fruni   the  monotony   of  solitary — 

sleep 
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There  are  things  about  it  that  ought  to  be  changed  at 
once.  Physical  inadequacies  exist  that  are  a  shame  to  the 
United  States  government.  The  machinery  of  repression  is 
much  in  evidence,  even  if  the  spirit  is  absent.  The  barrenness 
of  the  prisoners'  life  defeats  many  of  the  better  purposes  of 
the  institution.  And  instances  of  harsh  and  even  brutal  treat- 
ment have  occurred,  though  these  have  been  in  defiance  of, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with,  the  administration's  policy. 

Some  of  these  general  conditions  of  barracks  life  I  shall 
attempt  to  describe  in  a  second  article.  Here  I  propose  to 
discuss  a  single  feature  of  that  life:  the  use  of  solitary  con- 
finement as  a  means  of  punishment. 


it  becomes  stale  and  of  bad  odor.  On  one  of  my  visits  to 
these  cells  I  counted  seven,  out  of  sixteen  that  were  occupied, 
in  which  the  inmates  had  kicked  out  the  lower  screens  in 
order  to  get  a  freer  passage  of  air.  Each  cell  is  provided  with 
running  water,  a  stationary  wash-bowl  and  toilet.  For  bed, 
the  prisoner  has  only  a  large  board  and  several  blankets;  he 
is  entitled  to  six  blankets  under  the  rules,  but  sometimes 
the  guard  provides  fewer.  The  prisoner  places  his  board  on 
the  cement  floor  and  puts  as  many  blankets  on  top  of  it  as 
he  thinks  he  will  not  need  for  covering.  There  is  a  tin  cup 
for  drinking.  Nothing  else  is  in  the  cell,  and  here  prisoners 
spend  from  two  to  ten  weeks,  with  only  bread  and  water 


III. 

It  is  true  that  prisoners  are  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
on  bread  and  water,  for  fourteen  consecutive  days  and  nights, 
and  that  this  is  a  regular  and  prescribed  form  of  punishment. 

It  is  true  that  prisoners  are  frequently  kept  in  these  cells 
for  second  periods  of  fourteen  days  and  nights,  in  addition 
to  the  first  periods  and  following  them  without  interruption. 
During  such  periods  they  are  fed  the  regular  diet. 

It  is  true  that  third  periods  of  confinement  sometimes  follow 
the  second,  during  which  prisoners  are  put  back  on  bread 
and  water. 

It  is  true  that  three  prisoners,  whose  experiences  I  verified, 
were  within  recent  months  confined  in  these  cells  for  more 
than  eight  weeks  continuously,  and  that  one  of  them  was  so 
confined  for  ten  weeks.  That  there  are  other  instances  I  have 
no  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  these  solitary  cells,  twenty  in  number,  are 
closed  cells,  that  is,  they  are  equipped  with  heavy  wooden 
doors  that  are  shut  the  moment  a  prisoner  enters.  These  doors 
are  kept  shut,  day  and  night,  throughout  his  confinement 
except  at  meal-times  and  daily  count.  The  prisoner  may  not 
come  out  for  exercise  or  for  any  other  purpose  except  to  take 
a  bath,  once  a  week.  Light  enters  through  two  small  screened 
transoms  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  doors.  This  light 
is  sufficient,  during  the  day,  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  dis- 
tinguish the  outlines  of  the  bricks  in  his  wall  four  feet 
opposite.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  read  by,  and  would  do  him  no 
good  if  it  were,  since  he  is  not  permitted  to  have  reading 
matter  in  his  cell.  The  cell  is  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  nine 
feet  two  inches  long,  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  feet 
high.  A  small  ventilator  hole  in  the  rear  wall,  near  the  ceil- 
ing, provides  air  that  is  usually  fairly  good,  though  occasionally 
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to  eat  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and  with  only  their  thoughts 
for  company. 

I  spent  one  night  in  solitary  confinement.  This  was  trivial, 
of  course,  so  far  as  an  experience  of  the  mental  effects  of 
solitary  is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  gave  me  some  idea  of 
the  physical  aspects  of  such  confinement.  Captain  Rousseau, 
an  assistant  in  the  executive  office,  supervised  my  descent  into 
the  "  hole."  He  issued  careful  instructions  concerning  the 
prisoner's  outfit  to  be  supplied  to  me,  since  I  had  decided  to 
discard  my  civilian  clothing.  This  outfit  included  a  coarse 
but  not  uncomfortable  undershirt  and  underdrawers,  socks, 
trousers,  shirt,  coat,  shoes  and  cap.  I  was  given  also  a  bundle 
containing  a  toothbrush,  a  can  of  tooth  powder,  a  comb,  a 
towel,  a  piece  of  soap  and  two  pairs  of  cloth  gloves,  all 
wrapped  neatly  in  a  blue  bandanna.  What  the  gloves  were 
for  I  had  no  idea,  nor  do  I  know  now.  In  spite  of  the  care- 
fulness of  the  instructions  concerning  my  outfit,  there  was 
no  belt  for  my  trousers.  In  its  place  I  used  the  heavy  shoe 
string  with  which  the  bandanna  was  tied.  This  omission  made 
it  easy  for  me  to  believe  the  stories  I  had  heard  that  some- 
times, owing  to  the  carelessness  of  employes  in  the  store  room, 
men  in  solitary  are  not  given  such  desirable  articles  as  tooth- 
brushes and  soap. 

It  was  understood  that  my  confinement  was  to  be  in  all 
respects  like  that  of  a  man  sent  to  solitary  for  punishment 
and  was  to  include  bread  and  water  for  breakfast.  After 
changing  my  clothes  in  the  armory,  I  went  to  the  solitary 
cells,  accompanied  by  Captain  Rousseau.  These  are  in  one 
of  the  so-called  "  basements  "  of  the  main  cell  building,  though 
not  actually  underground.  My  worst  fear  as  we  crossed  the 
prison  yard  was  that  I  should  pass  an  officer  and  forget  to 
cross  my  arms  in  front  of  me,  in  the  manner  required  of 
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prisoners.  As  I  entered  the  cell  chosen  for  me  the  sentry  in 
charge,  who  supposed  me  to  be  a  recalcitrant  prisoner,  searched 
me.  He  then  pointed  out  the  board  and  blankets  that  I  was 
to  sleep  on  and  the  drinking  cup  that  stood  on  a  ledge  in 
the  grating  at  the  front  of  the  cell.  Captain  Rousseau  left 
word  that  he  would  take  me  out  in  the  morning  and  departed. 
The  sentry  now  approached  me  again,  with  a  pad  and  pencil 
in  his  hand,  and  asked  what  I  was  in  solitary  for.  My  mind 
failed  to  work  quickly.  "  Didn't  Captain  Rousseau  tell  you?" 
I  asked,  sparring  for  time.  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  he  just  said 
he  would  take  you  out  in  the  morning;"  then,  as  I  hesitated — 
"  Come  on,  I've  got  to  write  something  down  about  you." 


pleted,  I  decided  to  risk  this  violation  of  rule,  and  again  lay 
down.  If  I  committed  any  offense,  it  apparently  was  not 
noticed,  for  nothing  happened. 

Shortly  after  the  count  a  sentry  came  by  and  closed  the 
wooden  door  of  my  cell.  I  could  hear  him  closing  the  others 
also,  these  having  been  opened  for  the  count.  Ceremonies 
were  over  and  our  night  in  solitary  had  begun.  It  was  about 
9:15  when  I  entered  the  cell.  A  clock  somewhere  in  the 
corridor  struck  ten  before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  physical  discomforts  of  the  bed  and  of  the 
cell  did  not  seem  as  serious  as  I  had  expected  to  find  them. 
Indeed,  I  have  spent  worse  nights  on  the  ground  when  camp- 
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"  Well,  I'm  in  for  impertinence,"  I  replied.  "  What's  your 
number?"  he  asked.  I  didn't  have  a  number.  My  mind  was 
now  active,  however,  and  I  said :  "  I  am  a  garrison  prisoner." 
(It  was  a  phrase  I  had  heard.)  Again  he  wrote  something 
down  and  left  me. 

My  cell  was  Number  138.  It  was,  in  all  respects,  such 
as  I  have  described  above.  The  solid  wooden  door  was  not 
immediately  closed,  though  the  inner  grated  door  was  closed 
and  locked.  I  placed  my  board  upon  the  floor  and  examined 
my  blankets.  A  friendly  officer  had  advised  me,  before  enter- 
ing, to  look  for  bedbugs  at  once.  This  I  tried  to  do,  but  the 
light  from  the  corridor  was  so  dim  that  obviously  the  search 
was  doomed  to  failure.  I  decided  that  that  battle  would  have 
to  wait  the  actual  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

The  blankets  were  greasy  in  feeling  but  had  no  bad  odor. 
Two  of  them  were  large  and  thick,  the  others  thin,  being 
little  more  than  strips  of  blanket  material.  There  was  the 
regulation  number — six.  Spreading  four  of  these  upon  the 
board  for  my  couch,  I  kept  two  for  covering.  I  took  off  my 
shoes,  cap  and  coat,  opened  my  shirt  at  the  front  and  lay 
down.  My  bed  did  not  seem  so  uncomfortable  as  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it. 

Hardly  had  I  lain  down  when  a  gong  sounded  and  a  guard 
shouted :  "  Attention !  Stand  up  for  the  count."  I  then  knew 
why  the  wooden  door  had  not  been  closed.  They  were  waiting 
till  the  count  had  been  taken.  I  arose  and  stood  at  the  front 
of  my  cell,  just  inside  the  grating,  with  my  arms  folded.  My 
friend,  Captain  Goodlett  of  the  adjutant's  office,  came  hur- 
riedly by.  He  gave  me  one  perplexed  glance,  recognized  me 
and  passed  on.  Uncertain  whether  I  was  expected  to  stand 
until  another  gong  announced  that  the  count  had  been  com- 


ing. The  air  in  the  cell  remained  fairly  good  throughout  the 
night  and  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  kick  out  my  lower 
screen,  as  some  prisoners  do. 

At  what  time  the  bedbugs  appeared  I  do  not  know;  neither 
do  I  know  how  many  of  them  there  were ;  there  were  enough 
to  annoy  and  awaken  me  at  times,  not  enough  to  torment. 
Having  spread  my  white  towel  over  my  coat  for  a  pillow  I 
was  able,  since  I  was  lying  with  my  head  toward  the  lighter 
end  of  the  cell,  to  detect  those  that  crawled  over  this  surface. 
From  conversations  with  other  prisoners  I  am  convinced 
that  I  was  lucky  in  not  having  to  do  battle  with  a 
greater  number.  One  prisoner,  in  whose  word  I  have  con- 
fidence, told  me  that  he  had  killed  103  the  night  before  and 
then  stopped  counting. 

I  was  awakened  sometime  during  the  night  by  a  loud  roar. 
Rising  to  my  elbow,  I  lay  listening.  A  second  roar  followed, 
closer  than  the  first.  Suddenly  I  recalled  the  fire  in  the 
quartermaster's  warehouse  in  the  prison  yard  a  few  nights 
before,  and  wondered  whether  something  of  the  sort  had 
broken  out  again.  A  third  roar  followed,  almost  in  my  ears. 
I  now  remembered  that  I  had  heard  that  sixteen  sticks  of 
dynamite  had  been  stolen  a  few  days  previously  and  that  the 
prisoners  were  supposed  to  have  secreted  this  somewhere;  two 
or  three  officers  had  wondered  when  the  dynamite  would 
appear.  Of  course,  I  thought  that  it  was  now  appearing  and 
that  one  cell  wing  after  another  was  being  blown  up.  As  I 
lay  there  waiting  for  the  walls  of  my  cell  to  fall  in  upon 
me,  I  reflected  on  the  helplessness  of  my  position.  I  could  not 
escape ;  two  doors  barred  all  exit  from  my  cell.  Another  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  fourth  at  the  top  of  the  stairway 
and  a  fifth  at  the  exit  from  the  building.  Besides,  there  were 
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numerous  guards  between  me  and  the  outside,  ready  to  swing 
on  me  with  clubs  if  I  could  miraculously  pass  the  doors.  While 
I  debated  on  the  blind  fate  that  had  induced  me  to  choose 
this  night  to  sleep  in  solitary,  a  rising,  rushing  sound  caught 
my  ears.  It  was  continuous,  not  intermittent,  like  the  roars. 
I  suddenly  realized  that  this  was  rain  and  that  the  roars  I 
had  heard  were  thunder:  I  was  experiencing  my  first  storm 
in  solitary. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  six  o'clock  the  gong  waked  us  all 
up  and  a  sentry  shouted  down  the  corridor:  "Breakfast!" 
The  wooden  door  of  my  cell  was  opened.  Shortly  two  Negro 
prisoners  appeared  with  food.  One  of  them  stopped  in  front 
of  my  cell  and  placed  a  tin  plate  and  spoon  under  the  grating, 
on  the  floor.  The  other  Negro  came  by  with  a  large  pan 
filled  with  a  dark,  messy  substance.  Standing  in  front  of  my 
door  he  said,  "  Prunes?"  The  rising  inflection  in  his  voice 
seemed  to  call  for  some  response  on  my  part.  I  did  not 


liquid  that  he  poured  into  it  was  evidently  coffee.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  examined  my  cup.  It  was  old,  made 
of  tin,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  years.  What 
prisoners  had  drunk  out  of  it  and  whether  it  had  ever  been 
washed  I  could  not  tell.  Apparently  it  was  one  of  the  fixtures 
of  the  cell,  not  being  removed  as  were  the  plate  and  spoon. 
I  decided  to  forego  both  the  coffee  and  the  prunes. 

Had  I  been  hungry,  I  could  doubtless  have  made  a  meal. 
Had  I  known  that  I  must  eat  this  food  or  nothing,  I  would 
undoubtedly  have  eaten  it.  The  conditions  under  which  it  was 
presented  to  me  were  not  appetizing,  to  say  the  least.  Per- 
haps there  are  men  in  the  disciplinary  barracks  who  can  eat 
food  served  to  them  under  such  conditions  with  something 
approaching  relish.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many, 
however,  who  cannot  eat  it  without  preliminary  shudders. 

After  breakfast,  the  solid  wooden  door  of  my  cell  was 
closed  and  the  day  began.  There  being  nothing  else  to  do, 


SIX    MEN    IN    A    CELL    BECAUSE    OF    THE    PRESENT    OVERCROWDING 

'I  Ins  lari/c  cell  has  been  made  by  throwing  three  ordinary  cells  together 


immediately  answer  him,  since  I  had  been  expecting  bread 
and  water  for  breakfast.  Deciding  that  the  orders  had  become 
mixed  and  that  I  was  being  offered  food  intended  for  prisoners 
who  were  waiting  trial  and  had  not  yet  been  condemned  to 
solitary  confinement,  I  said,  "  Yes."  The  Negro  slapped  a 
spoonful  of  the  messy  stuff  down  on  my  plate.  I  picked  the 
plate  up  to  examine  it,  but  in  the  dim  light  I  could  make 
out  nothing.  Presently  the  other  Negro  came  by  with  an 
armful  of  bread,  cut  into  thick  slices.  Four  of  these  he  placed 
upon  the  steel  ledge  of  my  barred  door.  I  took  them  off  and 
tasted  one  of  the  inner  slices.  It  did  not  seem  as  fresh  as 
bread  I  had  previously  eaten  at  the  prisoners'  mess. 

Again  one  of  the  Negroes  came  by,  this  time  with  a  large 
can  of  hot  liquid.  "  Cup,"  he  said,  inserting  the  spout  through 
my  barred  door.  I  got  my  cup  and  held  it  for  him.  The  hot 


I  lay  down  on  my  blankets  once  more.  I  might  have  paced 
the  floor,  taking  three  steps  in  one  direction  and  three  back 
again,  but  a  single  night  had  not  brought  me  to  the  pacing 
stage.  I  did  not  then  know  that  the  sun  was  shining  outside. 
So  far  as  the  light  that  entered  my  cell  was  concerned,  it 
might  as  well  still  have  been  night;  there  was  no  change  from 
the  light  by  which  I  had  killed  bedbugs  some  hours  before. 
I  tned  to  imagine  staying  in  this  cell  all  day  with  nothing 
to  do.  I  could,  of  course,  count  the  bricks  in  my  walls  and 
do  a  few  other  things  of  that  sort,  but  such  possibilities  would 
be  soon  exhausted.  I  tried  to  imagine  staying  there  for  sev- 
eral days  and  wondered  how  soon  depression  would  come. 
Suppose  the  error  concerning  my  food  should  be  corrected  and 
I  should  receive  only  bread  and  water,  the  regulation  diet. 
How  long  would  my  stomach  stand  it?  Finally,  I  tried  to 
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imagine  staying  there  two  weeks  without  exercise  and  without 
anything  to  occupy  my  time  but  my  thoughts.  In  what  state 
of  mind  would  I  be  at  the  end  ?  Would  I  be  repentant,  would 
my  defiant  spirit  be  tamed  and  docile,  would  I  yield  willingly 
to  suggestion  after  that?  Or  would  I  be  bitter  and  vengeful, 
would  I  come  out  with  a  permanent  grudge,  would  I  hate 
the  authority  that  had  thrust  me  into  such  a  place  and  kept 
me  so  long?  If  so,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  double  that 
time  —  of  four  weeks,  of  six  weeks,  of  eight  weeks,  of  ten? 
I  could  not  tell.  My  mind  refused  to  take  in  the  prospect. 
Whatever  form  of  mental  inactivity  I  should  have  to  achieve 
to  endure  it,  I  felt  certain  that  the  experience  would  leave 
its  mark  permanently.  I  began  to  want  to  hit  somebody-  — 
the  inventor  of  solitary  confinement  or  the  first  man  who 
thought  that  human  nature  could  be  improved  by  such  treat- 
ment. 

IV. 

Solitary  confinement  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  is  not  an  excep- 
tional punishment.  It  is  sixth  in  order  of  severity  in  the  list 
of  eight  permissible  punishments  specified  by  the  adjutant- 
general,  the  loss  of  a  part  or  all  of  "  good  conduct  time  " 
being  regarded  as  more  severe.  Yet  the  solitary  cells  are  con- 
stantly in  use.  At  no  time  during  my  two  weeks'  visit  were 
there  fewer  than  ten  men  in  them,  while  the  entire  row  of 
twenty  cells  is  not  infrequently  filled.  Last  fall,  when  con- 
scientious objectors  who  refused  to  work  were  placed  in  soli- 
tary the  capacity  of  the  cells  was  overtaxed.  Between  Sep- 
tember 4  and  September  30  sixty-four  men  were  sent  there  ; 
between  November  4  and  November  23,  eighty-seven.  At 
that  time  the  population  of  the  barracks  was  about  3,300. 
Single  cells  in  another  part  of  the  building  had  to  be  brought 
into  use  to  accommodate  the  overflow. 


"OPEN"  CELLS  ix  TIERS  FOR  THE  BETTER  TYPE  OF  PRISONERS 
The  men  are  confined  in  this  wing  except  when  at  work 
»  "  "" 
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The  offense  for  which  men  are  most  frequently  placed  in 
solitary  is  refusal  to  work.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  serious 
offense  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration.  Many  men 
are  sent  to  solitary,  also,  for  "  missing  their  gangs,"  that  is, 
for  failure  to  accompany  their  work  squads  to  work.  Sending 
out  uncensored  mail — "  undergrounding  letters  " — is  another 
misdemeanor  for  which  men  are  sent  to  solitary.  I  learned  of 
one  prisoner  who  was  recently  confined  for  fourteen  days  on 
bread  and  water,  for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  propounded 
to  him  by  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Sociology.  Men 
have  been  sent  there  for  disrespect  to  the  chief  psychiatrist. 
There  is  no  specified  list  of  offences  for  which  they  may  be 
sent  to  solitary.  The  regulations  of  the  adjutant-general  permit 
such  punishment  to  be  imposed  for  insolence,  insubordination, 
disrespect,  the  "  use  of  indecent  or  profane  language  " — for 
any  "  punishable  offence",  in  short,  for  which  a  mere  reprimand 
may  be  given.  This  means  that  whether  or  not  solitary  is 
used  for  trivial  offences  depends  in  part  upon  the  character 
and  previous  conduct  of  the  individual  prisoner  and  in  part 
upon  the  mood  of  the  officer  imposing  punishment. 

Before  going  to  the  barracks  I  had  heard  that  men  were 
confined  i"n  solitary  for  three,  four  and  even  five  weeks.  De- 
siring to  verify  these  reports,  I  asked  permission  to  consult  the 
official  records  in  the  executive  office.  Presumably  these  showed 
the  disciplinary  history  of  each  prisoner.  After  a  search  of 
an  hour  or  so,  almost  at  random,  I  had  found  the  following 
instances  of  confinement  for  long  periods: 

Thomas  Shotken,  general  prisoner  No.  15063,  was  on  November 
3,  1918,  sentenced  to  fourteen  days  in  solitary,  "nine  hours  standing 
or  rock  pile,"  for  "  refusing  to  fold  his  arms  after  being  ordered 
to  do  so"  and  for  "  refusing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  on  November  4." 
(The  phrase  "  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile  "  means  that  Shotken 
was  given  his  choice  of  working  on  the  rock  pile  during  the  day 
or  of  standing  in  his  cell,  handcuffed  to  the  door.  At  that  time 
the  handcuffing  had  not  been  abolished.)  His  sentence  began  Novem- 
ber 9.  On  November  23,  exactly  fourteen  days  later,  he  was  again 
sentenced  to  fourteen  days  solitary,  on  full  diet,  nine  hours  standing 
or  rock  pile,  for  refusing  to  work.  A  third  sentence  was  imposed 
on  December  9,  the  diet  again  being  bread  and  water.  On  December 
23,  a  fourth  sentence  followed,  on  full  diet.  Shotken  thus  spent 
fifty-six  out  of  fifty-eight  consecutive  days  in  solitary  confinement. 
During  twenty-eight  of  these  he  was  given  only  bread  and  water. 
(Shotken  is  a  conscientious  objector.) 

Jake  Conovaloff  was  on  October  21,  1918,  sentenced  to  "fourteen 
days  solitary,  nine  hours  standing,  bread  and  water,  or  rock  pile  " 
for  "refusing  to  work."  On  November  5,  he  was  again  sentenced. 
Successive  sentences  followed  on  November  19,  December  3,  and 
December  17.  Conovaloff  thus  spent  seventy  consecutive  days  in 
solitary  confinement.  Fifty-six  of  these  were  on  full  diet.  (Conova- 
loff is  a  conscientious  objector.) 

Joseph  Fontaine  was  sentenced  on  November  20  to  "  fourteen  days 
solitary,  bread  and  water,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile "  for 
"  refusing  to  work."  He  said,  "  I  would  not  work  on  day  shift  any- 
way," or  words  to  that  effect.  On  December  12  Fontaine  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  days  in  solitary,  on  bread  and  water,  for  "  refusing  to 
work  on  first  gang  this  A.  M."  He  also  "  failed  to  report  for  duty 
this  A.  M."  Fontaine  thus  spent  nineteen  out  of  twenty-seven  con- 
secutive days  in  solitary  on  bread  and  water,  a  clear  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  adjutant-general.  (These  regulations  will  be 
cited  later.) 

Andrew  Shubin,  No.  14864,  was  on  October  30,  1918,  sentenced 
to  fourteen  days  in  solitary,  "  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile," 
for  wilfully  refusing  to  work.  On  November  15,  he  was  again 
sentenced  to  fourteen  days,  on  full  diet.  A  third  sentence  followed 
on  November  29,  special  leniency  being  shown  by  a  continuation 
of  the  full  diet,  specifically  "  corn  flakes  and  milk."  On  December 
13,  a  fourth  period  in  solitary  was  imposed  and  corn  flakes  and  milk 
again  allowed.  The  two  days  between  the  expiration  of  Shubin's 
first  period  in  solitary  and  the  beginning  of  his  second  are  doubtless 
accounted  for  by  the  words  "  two  days  in  hospital  "  written  across 
one  of  his  record  sheets.  This  also  accounts,  presumably,  for  the 
special  diet.  Shubin  spent  fifty-six  out  of  fifty-eight  consecutive 
days  in  solitary. 

Jacob  Wortman  was  sentenced  on  November  4  to  "  fourteen  days 
solitary,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile"  for  "missing  his  gang 
this  A.  M.  without  any  cause"  and  "wilfully  refusing  to  do  any 
kind  of  work."  On  November  18,  he  was  again  sentenced,  full  diet 
being  allowed  him.  A  third  sentence,  on  bread  and  water,  followed 
on  December  2,  and  a  fourth,  on  full  diet,  on  December  16.  Wortman 


thus  spent  fifty-six  consecutive  days  in  solitary,  twenty-eight  of 
which  were  on  bread  and  water. 

Nathan  Berkowitz  was  sentenced  on  November  17,  1918,  to  "  four- 
teen days  solitary,  bread  and  water,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile  " 
for  "  refusing  to  fold  his  arms  at  count  when  ordered  to  do  so,"  and 
being  "  guilty  of  direct  defiance  of  orders  of  O.  D."  On  December 
3,  he  was  sentenced  to  "fourteen  days  solitary  on  full  diet  (vege- 
tarian) nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile"  for  "wilfully  refusing 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  at  all."  On  December  17  he  was  sentenced 
to  "  fourteen  days  solitary,  bread  and  water "  for  "  refusing  to 
work."  He  thus  spent  forty-two  out  of  forty-four  consecutive  days 
in  solitary,  twenty-eight  of  which  were  on  bread  and  water. 

Evan  W.  Thomas,  a  conscientious  objector,  was  admonished  on 
November  5  for  "talking  in  mess  hall  while  marching  from  mess 
room  this  date."  On  November  6,  he  was  sentenced  to  "  fourteen 
days  solitary,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile"  for  "refusing  to 
work."  On  November  21,  he  was  sentenced  to  "  fourteen  days  soli- 
tary on  full  diet,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile,"  presumably  for 
refusing  to  work.  On  Decernber  5,  he  was  sentenced  to  "  fourteen 
days  solitary,  bread  and  water,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile " 
for  "wilfully  refusing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  at  all."  Thomas 
thus  spent  forty-two  consecutive  days  in  solitary  confinement. 

Morris  Kamman  was  sentenced  on  December  4  to  "  fourteen  days 
solitary,  bread  and  water,  nine  hours  standing  or  rock  pile "  for 
"  wilfully  refusing  to  work."  On  December  19,  he  was  again  sen- 
tenced to  "fourteen  days  solitary  on  full  diet"  for  "wilfully  refus- 
ing to  do  any  kind  of  work  at  all." 

The  officials  of  the  barracks  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
these  facts  from  me.  They  justify  such  excessive  terms  of 
solitary  confinement  (the  longest  I  have  found  in  any  prison 
I  have  visited  but  one)  under  the  "  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  and 
its  Branches,"  published  in  a  little  blue  pamphlet  by  the 
adjutant-general.  The  section  that  defines  the  uses  of  solitary 
is  as  follows: 

32.  A  prisoner  who  violates  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  barracks,  who  is  insolent,  insubordinate,  disrespectful,  or  dis- 
orderly, or  who  uses  indecent  or  profane  language,  or  commits  any 
other  punishable  offence,  will  be  tried  by  court-martial,  if  the  grav- 
ity of  the  offense  so  demands,  or  will  be  disciplined  by: 

(a)  Reprimand. 

(b)  Deprivation  of  a  meal. 

(c)  Deprivation  of  tobacco  privilege. 

(d)  Deprivation  of  letter  privilege. 

(e)  Reduction   in   class. 

(f)  Solitary  imprisonment  on   restricted  diet. 

(g)  Solitary  imprisonment  on   restricted   diet   and   handcuffed   to 

the  door.1 

(h)   Loss  of  part  of  good-conduct  time. 

(i)  Loss  of   all   good-conduct  time. 

Solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water  will  not  exceed  14  con- 
secutive days  at  any  one  period,  and  will  not  be  repeated  until  an 
interval  of  14  days  shall  have  elapsed. 

Now  what  does  this  language  mean?  Does  it  mean  that 
a  prisoner  may  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  indefinitely, 
under  all  of  the  restrictions  of  such  confinement,  provided 
only  that  during  alternate  periods  of  fourteen  days  he  be 
taken  off  bread  and  water  and  given  regular  prison  fare? 
That  is  the  construction  placed  upon  it  at  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
Or  does  it  mean  that  solitary  confinement  itself  may  continue 
only  for  fourteen  days,  and  may  not  be  repeated  until  an 
interval  of  fourteen  days  has  elapsed? 

I  have  asked  eleven  different  people,  none  of  whom  was 
connected  with  the  barracks  in  any  way,  what  the  language 
means.  Only  one  gave  the  same  construction  as  the  barracks, 
and  she  was  later  inclined  to  doubt  her  own  interpretation. 
Of  the  other  ten,  one  thought  that  although  the  intention  of 
the  framer  was  clearly  not  in  accord  with  this  construction,  a 
very  literal  and  narrow  reading  of  the  words  might  so  interpret 
it.  The  remaining  nine  thought  that  the  section  was  meant  to 
prohibit  solitary  confinement  entirely  for  any  period  longer 
than  fourteen  days.  One  of  these  was  a  former  dean  of  a  law 


1  This  punishment  was  abolished  by  order  of  the  War  Department 
last  December.  The  prison  authorities  have  been  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  the  handcuffing  was  not  actually  abolished  until  six 
days  after  the  order  was  issued.  The  facts  are  that  the  newspaper 
announcement  of  the  order  was  given  out  in  Washington  on  the  morning 
of  December  G  and  published  in  the  afternoon  papers  that  day.  The 
order  to  the  commandants  of  the  three  disciplinary  barracks  was  actually 
issued  December  9,  and  reached  Ft.  Leavenworth  bv  mail  December  12. 
The  use  of  handcuffing  ceased  the  day  the  official  order  was  received. 
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school  and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  positive  of  all  in  this 
view. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  words  can  be  taken  otherwise. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  solitary  confinement  on  full  diet  is 
nowhere  listed  as  a  punishment.  In  view  of  the  very  specific 
enumeration  of  permissible  punishments,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  would  have  been  included  if  it  had  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  framer;  especially  if  it  had  been  thought 
of  as  an  additional  punishment  to  solitary  confinement  on 


neither  of  the  two  branches  of  the  barracks  does  the  practice 
exist  of  keeping  men  in  solitary  for  more  than  fourteen  days. 
It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  Ft.  Leavenworth  bar- 
racks is  violating  the  regulations  of  the  adjutant-general. 

V. 

Whether  it  is  violating  these  regulations  or  not,  it  is  subjecting 
men  to  a  punishment,  the  effects  of  which  it  cannot  accurately 
know  and  the  severity  of  which  it  cannot  wholly  control.  A 


From  a  drawing  by  Maurice  Becker 
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PRISONERS   RETURNING   FROM    WORK   OUTSIDE   THE   WALLS 

liter,-  is  an  armed  guard  for  every  five  of  these  men;  this  daily  scene  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  machinery  of  repression 

that  still  makes  the  "barracks"  a  prison 


restricted  diet.  It  seems  a  likely  interpretation  that  in  the 
mind  of  the  framer  solitary  confinement  and  restricted  diet 
went  together  as  forming  one  punishment,  and  that  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  one  would  be  used  without  the  other. 

Even  granting,  however,  that  a  reasonable  canon  of  inter- 
pretation permits  one  to  assume  that  if  a  given  punishment 
is  allowed,  a  less  severe  punishment  of  the  same  character  may 
be  used,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  fourteen  days 
in  solitary  on  full  diet  immediately  following  fourteen  days  on 
restricted  diet  is  an  addition  to  the  severity  of  punishment; 
and  when  this  is  followed  by  still  further  periods  of  confine- 
ment, the  increased  severity  goes  beyond  all  bounds.  Finally, 
we  come  to  the  last  sentence.  The  phrase  "  on  bread  and 
water  "  is  there  used  for  the  first  time.  Presumably  this  is 
simply  explanatory  of  the  phrase  "  restricted  diet "  used 
above,  and  has  no  further  significance.  (Actually  the  two 
mean  the  same  thing  at  the  barracks.)  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  last  sentence  meaning  that  bread  and  water  may  be  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days  and  must  not  be  repeated  until  a 
similar  interval  shall  have  elapsed,  the  more  probable  meaning 
is  that  solitary  confinement  itself  may  not  exceed  fourteen 
days,  and  the  words  "  on  bread  and  water  "  are  used  either 
as  explaining  "  restricted  diet  "  above  or  merely  as  constituting, 
in  the  mind  of  the  framer,  an  invariable  part  of  punishment 
in  solitary,  from  which  no  departure  would  ever  be  made. 

Strength  is  lent  to  this  interpretation  by  the  fact  that  at 


term  in  solitary  that  means  little  to  one  man  may  be  an  ordeal 
to  another;  to  a  third  it  may  cause  the  beginnings  of  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  any  such  difference  in 
temperament  in  prescribing  solitary;  nor  is  the  length  of  con- 
finement suited  to  the  offender,  but  rather  to  the  offense.  The 
department  of  psychiatry  and  sociology  is  not  consulted  as 
to  which  man  would  be  benefited  by  solitary  confinement.  To 
be  sure,  a  doctor  visits  the  men  in  solitary  once  a  day.  Since 
this  practice  is  not  extended  to  the  main  body  of  prisoners, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  that  solitary  has 
its  dangers.  Moreover,  the  visits  of  the  doctor  are  something 
of  a  joke  to  the  prisoners,  who  contend  that  he  cannot,  or 
does  not,  detect  the  beginnings  of  a  disturbance  to  the  nervous 
system,  or  of  that  mental  vacuity  that  is  likely  to  follow  days 
of  isolation  and  idleness. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctor's  visits  are  not  unproductive  of 
results.  Records  in  the  executive  office  show  that  eleven  men 
were  transferred  direct  from  solitary  to  the  prison  hospital  in 
a  period  of  two  months  last  fall.  One  of  these  records  bears 
the  following  interesting  notation : 

To  solitary  To  hospital 

10 —  2 — 18  ii —  5 — 18 

II IO 18  II 22 — 18 

When  I  asked  what  this  meant,  I  was  told  that  the  prisoner 
had  entered  solitary  October  2  ,1918;  that  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  his  solitary  cell  to  the  hospital  November  5 ;  that 
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on  November  10  he  had  been  returned  from  the  hospital  to 
solitary ;  and  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  hospital 
again  on  November  22. 

VI 

What  is  the  theory  underlying  solitary  confinement?  In 
pietistic  communities,  where  prisons  are  apt  to  be  harsher  than 
elsewhere,  men  were  formerly  placed  in  solitary  in  the  belief 
that  they  needed  an  opportunity  to  commune  with  their  God, 
and  that  such  communion,  to  be  effective,  had  to  be  silent  and 
alone.  This  belief  ran  counter,  of  course,  to  the  practice  of 
the  churches  in  those  communities  where  God  was  worshiped 
publicly  by  groups.  Today  we  do  not  resort  to  such  ecclesias- 
tical camouflage.  Solitary  confinement  is  punishment,  pure  and 
simple. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  effective  aid  to  administration.  It  is 
the  keeper's  friend,  par  excellence.  He  uses  it,  much  as  a 
machinist  uses  oil,  to  keep  the  machinery  of  his  routine  run- 
ning smoothly.  If  a  disobedient  prisoner  can  be  placed  at  once 
in  solitary,  where  food  is  shoved  into  him  and  no  communica- 
tion with  others  is  possible,  the  troubles  of  the  warden  are  at 
an  end.  A  man  cannot  be  insolent  to  his  tin  cup  and  the  bricks 
of  his  wall  are  unmoved  by  profanity. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  it  doing  for  the  prisoner?  A 
friendly  officer  advised  me,  before  I  spent  my  night  in  sol- 
itary, to  put  myself  into  the  state  of  mind  of  a  sulky  child.  I 
tried,  but  found  that  the  state  of  mind  of  a  sulky  child  had 
apparently  become  impossible  to  me  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  prisoners  at  Ft.  Leavenworth 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Doubtless  a  few  of  these 
have  children's  minds,  but  solitary  confinement  is  not  re- 
stricted to  them.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  thinks 
that  he  was  placed  in  solitary  justly.  Such  men  may  exist; 
in  the  course  of  a  year  in  a  large  prison  they  may  not 
be  altogether  infrequent.  But  for  the  most  part  men  who 
are  sent  to  solitary  nurse  permanent  grudges  against  those 
who  sent  them  there.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  a  professional 
career  of  crime  has  begun  in  the  embittered  feelings  produced 
by  solitary  confinement. 

Some  men  subjected  to  this  punishment  resent  it  as  they 
would  resent  the  whip.  To  such  men  the  very  presence  of 
solitary  cells  in  a  prison  is  a  taunt  and  an  insult.  They  may 
not  think  straight ;  they  may  forget  that  not  all  men  are  alike, 
and  that  some  apparently  need  a  greater  measure  of  physical 
coercion  than  others.  But  for  themselves  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Moreover,  it  has  never  yet  been  proved,  so  far  as 


I  know,  that  men  who  are  capable  of  being  won  to  better  ways 
of  living  have  been  permanently  so  won  by  physical  indigni- 
ties. They  may  have  been  won  by  the  disgrace  and  ostracism 
that  sometimes  accompany  physical  indignity,  but  the  indig- 
nity itself  is  another  question.  And  in  prison  no  disgrace  at- 
taches to  going  to  the  "  hole,"  so  far  as  one's  social  equals 
are  concerned. 

The  method  of  solitary  confinement  is  the  method  of  the 
bludgeon.  It  has  no  delicacy  or  finesse.  It  does  not  ask, 
''  Why  was  this  man  insolent  ?"  or  "  Why  did  that  man  re- 
fuse to  work?"  or  "Why  did  this  man  disobey?"  It 
merely  establishes  the  fact  and  then  imposes  the  penalty. 
It  commits  the  age-old  blunder  of  making  the  penalty 
fit  the  offense  and  not  the  offender.  It  does  not  seek  the 
causes  of  prisoners'  misconduct.  It  forgets  that  men  are  in 
prison  largely  because  they  have  not  found  it  easy  to  conform 
to  social  custom.  It  forgets  that  many  of  them  are  inade- 
quate personalities,  men  whose  emotions  are  unstable,  whose 
minds  are  unformed,  whose  hands  have  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  regular  work.  And  it  expects  them  to  be  able  sud- 
denly to  live  up  to  a  routine  far  more  rigorous  than  any  im- 
posed upon  them  outside. 

To  be  sure,  prisoners  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  are  tried  before 
they  are  sent  to  solitary  confinement.  They  are  given  a  chance 
to  defend  themselves.  But  the  trial  is  conducted  by  a  disciplin- 
arian, the  executive  officer.  Three  men  have  held  this  posi- 
tion in  the  past  six  months,  none  of  whom  knows  anything  of 
psychiatry  and  the  underlying  causes  of  misconduct.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  trials  is  to  establish  the  naked  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence.  One  of  these  officers  boasted  to  me  that  he  had 
tried  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  an  afternoon.  No  officer 
charged  with  the  discipline  of  men  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
Barracks  ever  spent  five  minutes  in  a  solitary  cell.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  of  them  ever  tried  to  imagine  the  effect  upon  a  human 
mind  of  days  and  nights  spent  unoccupied  in  dark,  cramped, 
vermin-ridden,  solitary  confinement. 

There  is  an  excellent  department  of  psychiatry  and  sociology 
at  the  barracks,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  noted  psychiatrist, 
Colonel  King.  Dr.  King  and  his  staff  have  not  yet  concerned 
themselves  with  the  uses  of  solitary  confinement,  but,  as  the 
scope  of  the  department  widens,  ultimately  it  may  have  charge 
of  punishment.  That,  however,  will  call  for  a  revolution  in 
practice ;  and  revolutions  do  not  come  frequently  in  military 
institutions. 


In  a  second  article  on  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mr.  Lane  u'ill  describe  some  of  the  conditions  under 

which  the  main  body  of  prisoners  live. 
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Social  Forces 

By  EDWARD  T.  DEVIXE 


THE  AMERICANIZATON   OF  THE 
FIVE  SECTIONS 

HOWEVER  it  may  be  as  to  politics  or  the  fine  arts, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  social  movements 
are  concerned,  the  Mississippi  valley  is  the  solar 
plexus,  the  center  of  gravity,  the  mean  and  the 
median,  the  bona  fide  interior,  of  these  United  States.     New 
England  and  the  regions  which  border  on  the  Atlantic  farther 
to  the  south  have  an  important  function  as  connecting  links 
with  the  chaotic,  turbulent,  but  historically  interesting  eastern 
hemisphere.    The  South  is  busy  just  now  making  the  most  of 
her  new  political  domination,  forgetting  her  ancient  grievances, 
realizing  that  she  is  not  only  in  the  union  but  of  it,  and  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  diversified  and  substantial  economic  pros- 
perity.   The  Rocky  Mountain  country  and  the  Southwest  have 
still  something  of  the  joyous  irresponsibility  of  the  frontier. 
From  the  Scandinavian  nonpartisanship  of  North  Dakota  to 
the  Spanish-American  institutions  of  New   Mexico  and   the 
order,  it  is  a  free  and  independent  people — free  as  Massachu- 
etts  and  Virginia  never  were  and  never  wanted  to  be.  Anglo- 
xon  traditions  sit  lightly  upon  them.     English  political  in- 
tincts  and  prejudices  are  known  afar  off,  through  books.  Norse 
id  Teuton  ideas  pass  quite  as  readily  from  peak  to  peak  and 
Jley   to  valley,   until   they   touch   finger-tips  with   a  Latin 
civilization,  where  throughout  whole  states  the  imported  Eliza- 
than  outdoor  relief  and  poorhouse  are  unknown,  and  even 
be  grand  jury  may  be  dispensed  with.    Colorado  performs  her 
nost  useful  service   as   an   antidote  to   all   the   geographical 
rontiers. 

There  remains  California  and  the  Northwest,  but  we  have 
on  the  authority  of  the  most  representative  San  Franciscans 
bat  California  has  not  yet  really  been  annexed  to  the  nation. 
In  Europe  there  are  to  be  found  Americans  and  Californians. 
the  war  California  does  her  full  duty,  but  she  does  it  with 
certain  aloofness  from  the  emotional  currents  which  sweep 
over  the  East  and  the  South.  The  loans  are  subscribed,  the 
xes  are  paid,  the  relief  funds  are  raised,  the  Red  Cross  or- 
_anizes  its  Home  Service,  young  men  go  forth  to  fight.  No 
Dutsider  shall  say  that  the  Pacific  coast  does  one  iota  less  than 
expected  of  her;  but  California  owes  it  to  herself  to  re- 
nember  that  she  is  different,  that  she  faces  the  orient,  that  she 
bas  her  own  problems  and  her  point  of  view,  that  she  has 
gathered  to  herself  notable  individuals  from  all  the  world,  but 
bat  her  native  sons — the  choice  fruit  of  the  ages — hold  their 
own,  both  against  the  strangers  who  come  and  are  welcome, 
nd  against  the  others — the  perverse  ones — who  do  not  realize 
bow  wonderful  is  the  climate  of  southern  California,  how 
tiarvelous  the  enterprise  of  the  rebuilt  city,  and  of  the  greater 
city  in  the  three  counties  about  the  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  Northwest  too  has  its  own  character.  A  college  pro- 
fessor who  lived  there  for  a  while,  and  liked  it,  sang  its  praises 
;  of  a  land  where  you  could  sit  by  the  shores  of  Puget  sound 
and  be  conscious  of  mountains  towering  behind  you  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air.  Seattle  and  Portland  and  their 
neighbors  are  exceedingly  well  placed  to  understand  some  of 
the  things  which,  among  others,  America  must  one  day  mean 


in  the  world.  Ole  Hanson  is  but  one  of  many,  and  apparently 
he  and  his  friends  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  labor 
question  than  many  of  the  eastern  newspapers  which  hail  him 
as  a  prophet.  He  denounces  bolshevism,  and  his  phrases  ring 
true  to  our  best  political  traditions.  Then  he  tells  employers 
that  they  must  radically  change  conditions  for  the  better ;  that 
government  and  business  and  labor  must  get  together  on  a 
common  program;  and  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  the 
political  traditions  are  jostling  in  his  mind  with  some  new 
economic  realities.  The  logging  camps  are  full  of  men  whose 
economics  are  very  heretical  but  whose  independence  is  no 
less  pronounced  than  that  of  the  mayor  of  Seattle.  Of  course 
there  will  be  sharp  clashes  where  individuality  is  strong  and 
life  is  out  of  doors,  and  from  this  hostility  may  arise  danger 
not  only  to  those  involved  but  to  the  public  safety.  Revolu- 
tionary violence  may  be  just  around  the  corner.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  conservative  and  reformative  influences  at 
work.  No  one  has  understood  better  than  Dean  J.  Allen 
Smith  the  spirit  of  the  American  government,  and  his  teach- 
ings must  have  permeated  the  region.  If  the  Northwest  is  to 
be  assimilated,  it  will  be  on  its  own  terms. 

Northeast,  East,  South,  Southwest,  and  Coast  are  all  still 
in  some  degree  sectionally-provincial,  nationally-sectional-pro- 
vincial, to  be  sure,  or  if  you  prefer,  sectionally-provincial-na- 
tional;  but  for  the  nationally-national,  the  non-sectional,  anti- 
provincial  spirit,  for  the  Americanism  which  is  not  swept  off  its 
feet  by  pro-ally  sentiment  any  more  than  by  pro-neutral  or 
pro-enemy  sentiment,  for  the  psychology  which  elects  a  presi- 
dent because  he  kept  us  out  of  war  and  then  goes  over  the 
top  with  a  hurrah  and'  hazes  the  alien  with  true  sophomoric 
enthusiasm,  for  the  public  opinion  which  the  President  must 
have  been  considering  when  he  invented  the  nice  distinction 
between  allied  and  associated  nations,  for  the  American  polit- 
ical instinct  which  easily  absorbs  and  reconciles  the  town  meet- 
ing and  the  county  unit,  the  caucus  and  the  direct  primary,  the 
protective  tariff  and  tariff  reform,  representative  government 
and  the  initiative,  recall,  and  referendum,  public  outdoor  relief 
and  organized  charity,  the  traditional  public  school  and  the 
Gary  system,  the  state  board  of  control  and  the  state  board 
of  charities,  bad  dirt  roads  and  the  automobile — for  all  this  in 
its  purest  and  most  bizarre  forms  and  in  its  most  complex 
variations,  we  must  come  back  to  the  Middle  West. 

What  are  frontiers  for  except  to  protect  the  interior  ?  Why 
should  the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest  experiment  except 
that  Missouri  and  Indiana  may  profit  by  their  example?  Why 
should  not  Iowa  remain  hopelessly  sane  when  Seattle  and 
Lawrence  are  so  far  away  both  geographically  and  psycholog- 
ically? Kansas  may  be  too  long  east  and  west  for  one  state, 
and  Illinois  too  long  north  and  south  for  perfect  unity,  but 
even  western  Kansas  is  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  even  Cairo  is 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  are  of  this  same  national  interior,  even 
though  individuals  may  arise  now  and  then  from  Lincoln,  Mil- 
waukee, or  Cleveland  to  proclaim  strange  doctrines  and  to  ex- 
hibit American  democracy  in  a  new  light. 

The  Middle  West  has  the  resources,  the  happy  combination 
of  enterprise  and  security,  the  geographical  and  climatic  ad- 
vantages which  form  a  natural  material  basis  for  a  quintessence 
of  nationalism ;  and  it  is  its  fortune — or  misfortune — not  to 
have  any  such  pronounced  local  flavor  as  have  New  England, 
the  old  South,  the  Rockies,  or  the  sunset  side  of  the  Sierras. 
The  Middle  West  is  not  provincial,  but  national;  not  in- 
dividual, but  composite;  not  a  local  region,  but  the  heart — or 
perhaps  better,  the  alimentary  canal — of  the  continent.  Of 
Iowa,  which  is  typical  of  them  all,  it  is  written  on  her  memorial 
stone  in  the  Washington  monument:  "The  affections  of  her 
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people,  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flow  on  to  an  inseparable 
union."  In  a  measure  it  is  quite  true  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Arkan- 
sas flow  past  the  farms  and  factories  of  an  assimilated,  homo- 
geneous family  branch,  whose  local  customs  and  institutions, 
derived  mainly  from  those  of  the  eastern  states,  are  singularly 
alike,  and  whose  composite  photograph  would  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Uncle  Sam  himself. 

Three  of  these  Middle  Western  states,  young  as  they  were 
in  the  7o's,  sent  official  delegates  to  confer  together  about  their 
public  charities  for  two  years  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  was  born  under  the  roof  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association  in  1874.  The  impress  of  this  pre-natal 
period  has  remained  on  the  national  conference  to  this  day, 
in  the  prominence  which  its  programs  have  given  to  the  special 
problems  of  the  state  administrative  boards.  Here  the  state 
board  of  control,  the  state  school  for  dependent  children,  and 
many  another  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  plan  has  been  in- 
vented, tried  out,  and  discarded  or  nationalized  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Too  far  from  Europe  for  slavish  copying,  near  enough  to 
all  parts  of  America  and  "  abroad  "  for  observation  and  the 
adoption  of  what  commends  itself;  too  young  to  hold  on 
tenaciously  to  the  past,  mature  enough  to  have  respect  for  what 
has  proved  its  value;  too  much  alive  to  stand  still,  prosperous 
and  independent  enough  to  enjoy  deliberation  and  leisure — the 
Middle  West  looks  with  kindly  indulgence  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  sections  of  our  common  country,  but  is  not  con- 
scious of  being  herself  a  section  at  all — unless  it  be  a  cross- 
section. 

Perhaps  her  part,  then,  is  to  be  a  mediator,  an  Americaniz- 
ing reagent.  Just  because  she  has  no  extraordinary  superiority 
such  as  each  of  the  historically  important  local  regions  may 
boast — no  Plymouth  Rock,  no  Independence  Hall,  no  Rich- 
mond or  Charleston  or  Savannah  or  Mobile,  no  Alamo  or 
Santa  Fe  or  Golden  Gate — the  Middle  West  may  have  a 
mission  in  this  time  after  the  war  of  unique  importance.  For 
the  time  has  come  when  New  England  traditions  must  become 
really  national  or  perish;  when  California  must  be  annexed 
in  spirit  and  learn  to  get  excited  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  degree  as  other  Americans;  when  New  Mexico  must 
give  up  her  Spanish  as  Wisconsin  gives  up  her  German ;  when 
Colorado's  experiments  must  be  followed  as  carefully  as  those 
of  Massachusetts;  when  the  country  must  learn  that  Missis- 
sippi now  has  farmers  and  not  merely  planters,  and  that  a 
ranch  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  order  to  tempt  a  violation  of  the 
tenth  commandment,  need  not  be  as  big  as  an  Indiana  county. 

In  the  Americanization  of  the  unnaturalized  alien  we  have 
a  task  which  should  help  materially  in  the  Americanization 
of  the  provincial  native  sons.  Not  uniformity,  of  course,  or 
commonplace  mediocrity,  is  the  national  ideal.  We  may  well 
treasure  all  the  individuality,  the  special  local  flavor,  of  partic- 
ular regions.  The  American  nation,  however,  is  one  nation  ; 
not,  like  the  British  empire,  or  the  three  great  empires  of 
Europe  which  the  war  has  brought  to  an  end,  a  federation  of 
nations.  The  American  people  are  one  people,  with  one 
language,  one  democracy,  one  brotherhood  among  the  free  and 
associated  nations  of  earth. 

Differences  are  not  to  be  decried,  but  a  sense  of  separate- 
ness  is.  For  each  local  region  to  have  something  of  a  unique 
kind  to  contribute  to  the  national  treasure  is  as  desirable  in  the 
spiritual  realm  as  in  that  of  material  resources,  provided  only 
we  can  be  assured  that  the  national  pulse  beats  in  the  local 
arteries,  the  national  nerve  quivers  in  the  local  organ  of  sense, 
the  national  need  evokes  a  response  in  local  patriotism,  and  the 
national  wellbeing  underlies  all  conceptions  of  local  well  being. 
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a  reactionary,  but  a  progressive,  sometimes  even  a  radical  in- 
fluence. If  Americans  are  notoriously  conservative,  this  is  be- 
cause we  are  still  sectional  and  do  not  realize  it. 

WAR  RISK  INSURANCE 

JUST  as  there  seemed  reason  for  hoping  that  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  in  its  splendid  new  building  in 
Washington,  was  catching  up  with  its  work,  came  the  dis- 
turbing announcement  that  the  director  of  the  bureau,  Col. 
Henry  D.  Lindsley,  had  resigned,  and  that  his  resignation 
had  been  followed  by  that  of  some  of  his  principal  aides. 
Colonel  Lindsley  expresses  concern  lest  the  policy  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  toward  the  bureau  so  cripple  its  work 
as  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  their  dependents  under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act, 
and  thus  to  cause  untold  hardship  and  suffering.  Secretary 
Glass  charges  the  late  director  with  "insufferable  personal; 
vanity,"  and  denies  that  the  administration  of  the  bureau  has' 
been  impeded  or  harassed  by  Treasury  control. 

These  personal  controversies,  however  unedifying,  reveal 
between  the  lines  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  The  bureau 
should  have  been  a  federal  department  and  its  head  a  cabinet 
official  instead  of  a  subordinate  in  an  overloaded  department. 
The  director  has  evidently  not  had  as  free  a  hand  as  he  and 
his  staff  considered  essential.  Under  normal  conditions,  in- 
a  smaller  enterprise,  this  might  have  been  less  serious,  but  the 
immense  volume  of  business,  much  of  it  in  arrears,  and  much 
of  it  still — unfortunately — in  a  formative  and  experimental 
stage,  made  interference  with  appointments  or  with  current 
procedure  almost  intolerable.  Worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  bureau  was  at  the  point  of  strangulation  for  lack  of  funds. 
To  insist  that  funds  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  avert  a  na- 
tional scandal  was  virtually  to  demand  the  hastening  of  the 
call  for  a  special  session  of  Congress.  Perhaps  the  bureau 
did  not  ask  for  enough  money  in  the  first  place,  or  perhaps  it 
did  not  impress  sufficiently  on  the  Treasury  and  on  Congress 
early  in  the  spring  what  a  serious  condition  would  arise  in 
case  the  appropriation  should  not  be  made  before  adjournment. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  perfect — after  a  year  of  painful  effort 
— the  system  of  making  out  checks  so  that  they  can  be  mailed 
on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  if  because  of  a  filibuster,  or 
an  inadequate  estimate,  or  a  failure  of  reasonable  foresight, 
or  delay  in  calling  the  special  session,  the  huge  quantities  of 
money  brought  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Victory  Loan  and 
the  income  tax  have  not  been  made  available  for  paying  them  ? 
Evidently  the  chances  for  recrimination  and  differences  in 
such  a  tense  situation  are  not  limited  to  the  particular  matters 
mentioned  in  the  official  correspondence. 

The  sudden  changes  in  personnel  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  retiring  director  go  far  toward  undermining 
the  confidence  which  has  been  slowly  arising  during  the  past 
few  months  that  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  had  out- 
lived its  growing  pains  and  youthful  awkwardness.  Less 
figuratively,  there  seems  to  be  danger  that  there  will  be  mis- 
takes and  delays  in  the  payment  of  compensation  and  in  the 
carrying  of  insurance,  just  as  there  were  in  the  payment  of 
allotments  and  allowances. 

When  the  country  lately  begged  for  funds,  the  workman 
thrust  his  hand  in  his  overalls  pocket  and  said:  "  Sure,  we'll 
finish  the  job."  Now  he  expects  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Congress  to  understand  what  that  good-natured  smile 
and  generous  gesture  implied.  The  sympathy  and  best  wishes 
of  the  public  will  be  extended  to  Colonel  Cholmeley-Jones, 
the  third  director  of  the  bureau,  and  Congress  is  to  be  felici- 
tated on  the  celerity  with  which  in  its  first  week  of  the  session 
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A  WASTED  HERITAGE 

The  Immigrant's  Contribution  to  American  Art 


Burke  Radish 

LAST  month  an  illustration  w-as  given  here  of 
the  artistic  interpretation  of  life  that  has  ac- 
companied the  labor  movement  in  Europe  from 
its  modest  beginnings.  Here  in  America,  it  is 
not  so  much  classes  long  separated  by  different  fortunes 
and  needs  that  must  interpret  themselves  to  each  other 
so  that  they  may  build  up  a  common  civilization,  as  it  is 
races  ivith  their  different  heritages  which  must  be  blended 
into  a  harmonious  Western  culture.  The  remark  that 
the  immigrant  arrives  on  these  shores  with  priceless  gifts 
of  taste  and  talent  that  we  usually  waste  has  become 
trite;  and  yet  in  our  actual  processes  of  assimilation  we 
still  cling  to  the  assumption  of  fixed  and  unalterable 
American  "standards"  before  which  all  alien  traditions 
must  melt  away.  We  are  as- 
tonished or  chagrined  when  this  ^^^^^^m^^^m 
or  that  group  of  the  foreign- 
born  exhibits  strong  symptoms  of 
regard  for  the  past;  we  too  lightly 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  future 
beckoning  to  them  here,  in  this 
land  of  promise,  should  suffice 
to  fill  them  with  reverence  and 
longing. 

A  musical  Italian  waiter,  a  Lith- 
uanian poet,  an  erudite  Jewish 
peddler,  a  Pole  who  paints — are 
we  not  sometimes  making  much  of 
them  in  the  curious  presumption 
that  talent  among  those  of  foreign 
birth  is  more  exceptional  than  I 
among  natives?  Yet,  not  only 
many  Italians  but  many  new- 
comers of  every  nationality  sing — 
and  sing  beautifully.  Of  the  older 
Jews  w-ho  arrive  here  an  appre- 
ciable proportion  are  scholars  of 
considerable  attainment.  Among 
the  young  of  all  races  are  those 
able  to  express  themselves  in  one 
art  or  other,  provided  they  are 
equipped  with  the  necessary  rudi- 
ments of  technical  knowledge  and 
with  the  necessary  tools  and  mate- 
terials.  Unfortunately,  the  actual 
contributions  of  the  foreign-born 
to  American  life  and  letters  are 
far  too  few — largely  because  of  the 
economic  stress  which  meets  them 
here  but  also  because  of  direct 
discouragement. 

Now,  with  the  increased  inter- 
est in  the  immigrant  as  a  human 
being  as  well  as  an  industrial  asset, 
this  is  gradually  changing.  The 
examples  of  art  given  on  this  and 


the  following  pages,  for  instance,  are  taken  from  a  re- 
cent exhibition  of  the  work  of  students  in  the  art  classes 
of  the  Jei'.'ish  Educational  Alliance  in  New  York,  an 
institution  for  immigrants  which  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  founded  and  of  being  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  immigrants.  It  began  in  an  experimental 
u- ay  five  years  ago  and,  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  newcomers,  has  won  their  complete  and  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  as  a  cherished  means  of  educa- 
tion. Most  of  the  young  students  make  large  sacrifices 
to  be  able  to  study.  Some  of  them  fall  by  the  way;- 
some  apply  what  they  learn  to  the  commercial  arts;  a 
few,  the  most  gifted,  overcome  all  obstacles  to  a  purely 
artistic  career  and  already  give  promise  of  adding  a 
note  of  freshness  and  distinction  to  American  culture. 


Etching  by  Joseph  Margulies 
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A  JEWISH  MOTHER 
By  Concetto  Scoraglione 
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AN  IRISH  LONGSHOREMAN 
By  Dina  Melikoff 


'THESE  sketches  by  art 
-*•  students  of  the  Jew- 
ish Educational  Alliance, 
New  York,  are  not  only 
studies  of  representative 
immigrant  types  done  by 
immigrants,  but  also  of 
neighbors  done  by  neigh- 
bors 


A  RUSSIAN  JEW 
By  Sarah  Cohen 


AN  ITALIAN 
By  Ala  Ostroivsky 


A  POLE 
By  Hersh  Zitter 


AN  IRISHMAN 
By  L.  Rosenblatt 
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A  GERMAN 
By  Eugenia  Silvertnan 
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SPILLED  MILK 

STILL  another  committee  has  investigated  the  causes  of 
the  high  cost  of  milk.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
cows,  it  reports — what  wants  looking  into  is  the  bucket. 
One  of  the  committees  of  Governor  Smith's  reconstruction 
commission  in  New  York  is  concerned  with  farms  and  markets 
and  has  been  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  state.  There  have  been  so 
many  reports  on  the  high  cost  of  milk  in  New  York  city, 
and  so  many  opinions  that  the  committee  decided  to  let  all  the 
accumulated  facts  on  that  intricate  situation  speak  for  them- 
selves (through  an  authority,  city  Food  Commissioner  Jonathan 
C.  Day)  and  to  concentrate  operations  on  the  smaller  cities 
upstate.  Albany,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Poughkeepsie,  Middletown, 
Glens  Falls,  Binghamton  and  Watertown  were  included  in 
the  investigation.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  Wil- 
liam E.  Dana,  of  Avon.  From  the  preliminary  findings  it 
appears  that  "  the  evidence  of  dealers  who  are  also  producers, 
taken  in  the  investigation,  would  indicate  that  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer  should  be  received 
by  the  producer  and  40  per 
cent  by  the  distributor.  In 
nearly  every  up  state  city  the 
margin  is  much  greater,  and 
in  fact  an  average  throughout 
the  year  indicates  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  price 
is  received  by  the  distributor." 
The  committee  did  not  find 
that  dairy  farmers  were  get- 
ting fat  and  lazy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  exploited  townspeo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  most 
of  them  get  but  a  bare  living 
and  have  to  work  hard  for  it; 
some  do  not  even  make  in- 
come and  expenditures  meet. 
Duplication  of  delivery,  as  in 
the  well-known  California 
and  Rochdale  reports,  is 
blamed  as  responsible  for 
much  of  the  unnecessary  cost 
of  distribution.  There  are  too 
many  dealers  to  permit  of  mo- 
nopoly; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  competition  between 
them  is  so  unmitigated  by  any 
working  arrangement  that  the 
cost  of  service  to  the  individ- 
ual consumer  is  prohibitive. 
There  is  also  in  consequence 
of  this  lack  of  method,  a 
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wasteful  total  of  "  surplus "  milk  which  has  to  be 
made  into  less  profitable  byproducts.  "  In  many  cases 
the  handling  of  this  surplus  results  in  a  loss  which  the 
consumer  eventually  is  required  to  meet."  In  consequence 
of  the  increasing  substitution  of  other  foods,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction continues  to  go  up.  Perhaps  there  are  also  other 
causes  which  the  committee  will  bring  out  in  its  fuller  report. 
Somehow,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  inefficiency  in  dis- 
tribution alone — since  it  has  always  been  with  us — cannot  be 
altogether  responsible  for  the  plight  to  which  things  have 
come  and  that  there  must  be  larger  underlying  economic 
causes. 

A  CITY  DIVIDED 

EXTRAORDINARY  solidarity  in  both  the  business  and 
labor  communities  of  Toledo  is  being  displayed  in  con- 
nection with  the  lockout  and  strike  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry there.    The  Willys-Overland  Company  has  closed  the 
doors  against  its  10,000  employes  because  they  refuse  to  work 

more  than  44  hours  a  week, 
the  Auto-Lite  Company  plant 
is  "  closed  indefinitely,"  and 
the  employes  of  the  Ford 
Plate  Glass  Company  are  on 
strike  for  a  reduction  from  a 
twelve-  to  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the 
banks  and  the  Commerce 
Club  have  publicly  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  automobile 
companies,  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  issued 
a  declaration  of  principles 
which  include  a  stand  for  the 
open  shop  and  opposition  to 
outside  forces  endeavoring  to 
persuade  workmen  to  join 
labor  organizations.  On  the 
side  of  labor,  the  Toledo  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  is  backing 
the  strike  by  undertaking  to 
collect  fifty  cents  a  week  from 
each  of  the  25,000  union  labor 
men  in  the  city  for  the  support 
of  idle  workers,  and  it  is  dis- 
cussing the  withdrawal  of  the 
savings  of  union  men  from  the 
Toledo  banks  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  union  bank. 
The  four  railway  brother- 
hoods have  endorsed  "  any 
action  taken  by  the  central 
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labor  union,"  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  is  taking  steps  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative  store,  in  retaliation  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  retail  merchants  in  backing  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Willys-Over- 
land Company  has  engaged  in  numerous  welfare  activities  and 
that  the  lockout  began  only  about  two  weeks  after  the  dis- 
tribution to  employes  of  $400,000  under  the  company's  new 
"  50-50 "  profit-sharing  plan,  which  is  described  by  trade 
unionists  as  "  50-50  after  the  company  gets  theirs." 

A  POLITICAL  STRIKE 

A  STRIKE  in  which  many  employers  concurred  as  heartily 
as  their  employes  occurred  in  several  cities  of  the 
United  States  on  May  21  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  laid  down  their  tools  for  an  hour  or  more  to  express 
their  sympathy  with  their  afflicted  brethren  in  Poland,  Galicia 
and  Rumania  and  to  protest  against  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
them  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  Parades  of  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  formed  spontaneously  all  day  long; 
small  stores  and  shops  as  well  as  large  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories were  closed;  peddlers  in  some  cases  left  their  carts  un- 
attended, and  classrooms  remained  empty.  The  total  number 
of  demonstrators  is  estimated  at  several  hundred  thousand  in 
New  York  city  alone.  More  than  25,000  tried  to  get  admis- 
sion to  Madison  Square  Garden  where  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  Stephen  S.  Wise,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Abram  I.  Elkus,  former  American  ambassador  to 
Turkey,  recited  the  grievances  of  the  world's  Jewry  against 


GRAHAM    TAYLOR    HALL 

U'lu-n  Graham  Taylor  went  to  Chicago  twenty- 
fire  years  ago  lie  entered  immediately  nfi.ni  two  of 
his  manv  public  services  which  have  continued 
without  'interruption— as  founder  and  warden  of 
Chicago  Commons  and  as  professor  of  sociology 
at  Chicago  Theological^  Seminary.  The  union  of  the 
seminary  with  the  University  of  Chicago  has  made 
necessary  a  new  building,  to  be  used  as  chafe!  and 
library.  This  building,  of  which  the  architect's 
drawing  is  shown  above,  will  be  named  for  Pro- 
fessor Taylor.  .  Funds  for  its  erection  are  being 
raised  by  the  Alumni  Institute  of  the  seminary 
(Frank  D.  Burbans,  '98,  campaign  director)  and 
friends  of  "  the  great  American  commoner " 


GRAHAM   TAYLOR 

For  twenty-five  ytars  a  leader  in  the  tumultuous 
cii'ic  life  of  Chicago 

the  governments  of  those  small  countries  and  against  the  great 
powers  which,  so  far,  have  not  effectively  stopped  the  mas- 
sacres, the  wholesale  plundering  of  Jewish  stores  and  homes, 
the  discrimination  against  Jews  that  takes  place  there.  The 
Poles,  especially,  were  charged  with  trickery  and  crimes  of 
almost  unbelievable  atrocity.  There  were  over  a  thousand 
Jewish-American  soldiers  in  the  audience,  and,  pointing  to 
them,  speaker  after  speaker  reminded  the  meeting  of  the  un- 
dertaking of  America  in  the  war  to  fight  until  justice  be  ren- 
dered to  the  smaller  and  weaker  nationalities.  Mr.  Hughes 
warned  this  country  that  "  You  cannot  let  loose  unrestrained 
violence  in  Poland  without  running  the  risk  of  unrestrained 
violence  in  New  York.  You  cannot  have  justice  dethroned 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  expect  the  world  to  remain 
safe."  No  persecution  of  a  subject  race  henceforth  can  be  tol- 
erated by  the  world  as  a  domestic  matter  only  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors.  A  large  number 
of  public  men,  including  the  governor  and  mayor  of  New 
York,  spoke  or  wrote  in  sympathy  with  this  sentiment.  To 
all  of  which  W.  O.  Gorski,  director  of  the  Polish  Informa- 
tion Bureau  and  John  F.  Smulski,  president  of  the  National 
Polish  Department  of  America,  reply,  "  There  have  been  no 
pogroms  in  Poland." 

THE  VAMPIRE  CITY 

STRIKES  of  tenants  are  no  longer  a  novelty  in  New  York. 
There  was  one  a  year  ago,  and  now  several  have  broken 
out  spontaneously  in  the  Bronx  and  other  respectable 
neighborhoods  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  bomb- 
throwing  anarchist  fraternity  usually  held  responsible  for 
incitement  against  "  capitalism."  Wise  commissions  and  com- 
mittees have  sat  and  have  spoken.  They  discovered  after  many 
sessions  and  after  hearing  many  witnesses  that  rents  were  raised 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  houses.  They  said  if  profiteer- 
ing in  apartment  rents  is  to  be  abolished,  more  apartments  must 
be  built.  All  of  which  seems  to  have  been  exciting  news  to 
a  large  part  of  the  metropolitan  press.  To  others  it  merely 
brought  a  confirmation  of  observations  made  for  years  and 
aggravated  but  not  brought  about  by  war  conditions. 

A  survey  of  thirty-four  typical  city  blocks,  carried  on  for 
the   New  York  State   Reconstruction   Commission   by  settle- 
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FREDERIC   ALMY 

Who  has  rounded  out  a  quarter-century  as  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization  Society 

merits  and  other  neighborhood  organizations,  revealed  that 
there  are  now  fewer  vacancies  than  in  1916;  and  that  these 
vacancies  are  most  numerous,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  tene- 
ments that  are  old,  dilapidated  and  almost  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  one  apartment  house  investigated  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  SURVEY,  thirteen  out  of  thirty  apartments  were 
unoccupied;  another  of  the  same  block  had  four  or  five 
vacancies  in  forty-six  apartments.  That  this  finding  in  no 
way  contradicts  the  statistical  evidence  of  an  appalling  shortage 
of  habitations  and  a  great  increase  of  rents — in  other  parts 
of  the  city — is  clear  when  all  the  facts  are  known.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  several  stables  in  this  block,  one  of  them — 
apparently  in  defiance  of  the  tenement  house  law — in  a  back 
building  reached  by  a  narrow  passage  through  the  front  apart- 
ment house.  Several  corner  saloons  are  empty.  A  typical 
gypsy  household,  with  a  large  charcoal  furnace  in  the  yard, 
has  for  its  neighbors  on  one  side  a  Jewish  kosher  poultry  es- 
tablishment and  on  the  other  a  Greek  barber.  Old  Irish 
women  jostle  young  Russian  Jewesses  on  the  rickety  stairs; 
there  are  a  few  Poles  and  Lithuanians — the  Poles  mostly  heavy 
drinkers;  a  few  Italian  longshoremen  with  irregular  earnings 
and  habits.  Many  of  the  women  are  office  cleaners ;  among 
the  children  there  are  evidences  of  undernourishment  and  of 
mental  defect.  The  rents  here  have  not  been  raised,  or  but 
little,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  landlord  has  always  been 
able  to  get  for  such  hovels  as  these  the  maximum  that  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  only  class  of  people,  social  derelicts,  with 
whom  he  can  possibly  fill  his  property. 

Uptown  the  situation  is  quite  different.  Here  profiteering 
has  been  fostered  and  developed  by  lack  of  building  enterprise 
to  a  point  at  which  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
was  bound  to  come.  There  is  a  shortage  in  the  city  of  about 
one  hundred  thousand  apartments,  and  the  approximate  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  year,  not  counting  on  immigra- 
tion, is  about  two  hundred  thousand.  Since  1916,  the  propor- 
tion of  vacancies  in  "old-law"  tenements — i.  e.,  mostly  those 
of  the  congested  downtown  sections  built  prior  to  the  tene- 
ment house  law — has  been  reduced  by  one  half,  from  6.62  per 


cent ^  to  3.25  per  cent.  But  the  proportion  of  vacant  "new 
law"  tenements  has  fallen  almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  from 
4.03  per  cent  in  1916  to  .60  per  cent  now.  As  for  the  causes, 
they  are  well  known;  the  margin  of  supply  over  demand  has 
been  so  small  for  years  that  the  almost  total  lack  of  house 
building  last  year  brought  an  immediate  crisis.  Even  then, 
no  effective  steps  were  taken  in  New  York  to  get  to  the  root 
of  the  trouble  and  plan  means  of  getting  houses  built.  Build- 
ing in  a  great  city  with  its  enormous  land  values  is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  from  building  in  a  small  town.  It  re- 
quires considerable  capital  to  start  operations;  and  with  the 
necessarily  strict  building  law  in  so  densely  built  a  community, 
with  the_  complicated  real  estate  and  financial  arrangements, 
the  provision  of  homes  has  increasingly  become  a  wholesale 
proposition,  to  be  entertained  only  by  large  concerns. 

WHOLESALE  HOMES 

THE  small  builder,  the  small  investor,  the  contractor  who 
knows  his  job  but  is  lacking  in  "  connections  "  have  not 
got  the  remotest  chance  of  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ettt  market.  The  house  industry  in  our  great  cities  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  steel  industry  and  shipping,  it  has  become  the 
province  of-  "big  business."  Not  only  the  industry  but  also 
ownership.  The  governor's  reconstruction  commission  reports 
that  many  of  the  properties  investigated  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  absentee  landlords  or  lessees  and  are  bought  and  sold, 
often  at  short  intervals,  like  stocks  and  shares.  They  do  not 
advise  new  laws  to  deal  with  rent  profiteering.  "The  rising 
rents  are  merely  a  symptom.  The  disease  is  lack  of  sufficient 
houses."  And  here  comes  the  most  interesting  finding: 

Building  at  the   present  moment  can   be  made  to   give  a   limited 
return  on  present  average  rentals  if 

a.  Cheap  land  within  easy  reach  of  existing  industry  shall  be  used; 

b.  Building  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale; 

c.  Expert  experienced   advice  be  secured  from  men  accustomed   to 
handling  housing  on  a  large  scale  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance, 
design,  building  and  management — 

in  other  words,  if  the  scale  of  operations  be  still  further  en- 


,     From  La  Baionnette,  Paris. 
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ANOTHER    PROFITEER  r 


The  blind  man's  business  card  reads:     "Because  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  alms  have  increased  30  per  cent." 
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larged  and  the  traditional  basis  of  the  industry  be  still  further 
replaced  by  large-scale  speculation. 

At  the  governor's  request,  accordingly,  members  of  the 
state  reconstruction  commission  have  met  with  a  number  of 
leading  financiers  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  to  see  whether  a 
fund  of  $5,000,000  cannot  be  constituted  for  loans  to  builders 
(20  per  cent  of  capital  on  second  mortgage)  at  less  than  a 
commercial  rate  of  interest.  Homes  are  to  be  built  to  stand- 
ard designs  in  the  outlying  boroughs,  large  numbers  at  a  time, 
and  so  the  people  of  New  York  are  to  be  still  further  ware- 
housed than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  As  for  a  real  solution 
of  the  problem,  which  would  have  to  go  into  the  question 
whether  the  interests  of  state  and  city  really  demand  a  further 
growth  of  New  York  or  whether  a  wise  scheme  of  industrial 
decentralization  may  not  be  the  most  rational  and  promising 
way  out,  that  question  has  not  been  opened  yet  by  the  excited 
official  bodies  of  inquiry.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  opened  either 
by  a  new  committee  on  housing  appointed  by  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York.  In  fact,  one  of  the  interesting 
aspects  of  the  situation  is  that  that  body  of  influential  citizens, 
in  spite  of  the  appalling  congestion  and  lack  of  dwellings, 
blithely  goes  on  with  an  energetic  campaign  of  "  boosting  "—in 
the  recognized,  old-fashioned  Chamber  of  Commerce  style 
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SINGING    A    CHRISTMAS    CAROL    IN    BETHLEHEM 

The  Detroit  Children's  Aid  Christmas  Carolers  sent  their 
Sen-ice  Flag  Carol  and  a  service  flag  to  General  Allcnby, 
in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Palestine,' with  the 
request  that  it  be  sung  in  Bethlehem.  The  mails  liave  just 
brought  to  George  R.  Bedinner,  secretary  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  a  package  containing  the  flag,  the  photograph 
reproduced  above  and  an  official  letter  from  the  brigadier- 
general  and  military  governor  at  Headquarters,  Occupied 
Enemy  Territory  Administration,  Jerusalem,  which  said: 
"The  Service  Flag  Christmas  Carol  was  sung  outside  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  on  Christmas  morning 
by  a  detachment  of  about  one  hundred  men  of  the  First 
Manchester  Regiment,  accompanied  by  the  regimental  band." 
The  carol  and  an  account  of  how  the  Detroit  children  were 
to  sing  it  in  front  of  ivindows  where  there  was  a  service  flag 
were  published  in  the  SURVEY  for  November  23,  1918 


EVANGELINE   WILBOUR  BLASHFIELD 
MEMORIAL    FOUNTAIN 

Erected  in  a  New  York  open-air  market  by  the  Municipal 
Art  Society.  The  municipal  markets*  of  this  city  as  of 
others  have  proved  an  effective  means  of  public  education 
in  marketing  and  hence  of  counteracting  profiteering  in 
food.  The  mosaic  panel  is  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  the 
sculpture  by  Eli  Harvey  and  the  architectural  design  by 
Charles  W.  Stoughton 

for  more  industries  and  more  population  to  clutter  up  this  over- 
grown city  and  make  life  in  it  more  and  more  unbearable. 

WOMEN  WHO  WANT  NIGHT  WORK 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSIONER  NIXON  of 
New  York  has  reported  to  the  governor  that  the  gen- 
eral employment  of  women  on  street  railways  must  cease 
when  the  new  state  law  prohibiting  night  work -for  women' 
in  transportation  is  enforced.  His  statement  serves  to  aug- 
ment the  controversy  that  has  arisen  because  more  than  2,000 
women  guards  and  ticket  choppers  in  New  York  city  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  The  •women  employes 
have  held  mass  meetings  at  which  they  denounced  the  action 
of  "  lady  uplifters  "  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law,  and 
asked  why  the  reformers  did  not  abolish  night  work  for  tele- 
phone operators  and  scrub  women  and  servants  in  the  kitchens 
of  the  "  four  hundred."  They  are  sending  a  committee  to 
Governor  Smith  to  urge  him  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  law.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  say  that  the  transportation 
companies  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  women  and  are  using 
the  law  as  a  pretext.  Frances  Perkins,  state  industrial  com- 
missioner, thinks  the  transportation  companies  could  rear- 
range their  schedules  to  permit  the  employment  of  women, 
just  as  the  manufacturers  did  when  the  law  was  passed  pro- 
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hibiting  night  work  for  women  in  factories.  Commissioner 
Nixon's  report  contains  the  following  statements:  "  Nothing 
seems  to  uphold  the  contention  advanced  in  some  quarters 
that  the  employers  desired  to  drop  their  women  employes. 
.  .  .  Every  one  sympathizes  with  those  who  must  suffer 
on  account  of  the  operation  of  this  bill,  but  its  authors  con- 
sidered the  gain  in  general  welfare  to  far  outbalance  the 
temporary  distress  of  the  few."  Governor  Smith  takes  the 
position  that  the  new  law  will  have  to  take  its  course,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  state's  policy  of  protecting  women  workers. 

SOLDIERS  AND  JAILS 

EIGHTEEN  months  ago  a  young  man  left  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  to  join  the  army.  Last  month  he  came  back  with 
a  clean  army  record,  three  service 
stripes  on  his  sleeve  and  the  sense  of  having 
done  the  job  he  set  out  to  do.  Along  with 
the  other  Waterbury  boys  he  marched  up 
Main  street,  with  bands  playing  and  flags 
waving,  up  past  the  City  Hall,  where  he 
read  his  name  embossed  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor  and  where  the  whole  town  gathered 
to  call  him  hero. 

That  night  he  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low soldiers  went  into  a  saloon  to  have  a 
few  drinks.  They  had  too  many  and,  on 
coming  out,  jumped  into  the  saloon- 
keeper's car  and  went  off  on  a  joy  ride 
which  ended  only  when  the  car  ran  full 
tilt  into  a  telephone-pole  and  was  wrecked. 
He  was  arrested,  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
sentenced  on  three  counts:  using  a  car 
without  the  owner's  consent,  driving  a  car 
while  intoxicated,  operating  a  car  without 
a  license.  He  was  given  sixty  days  and 
fine  and  costs  of  over  one  hundred  dollars. 
His  bonus  money  on  discharge  and  a  week's 
pay  due  him  from  the  government  will  al- 
most pay  the  fine  and  costs,  and  the  girl  he 
is  to  marry  will  mate  up  the  difference. 
Indeed,  friends  who  have  taken  up  the  case 
expect  the  governor  to  pardon  him.  But 
he  has  been  in  jail;  he  is  disgraced  and  the 
high  hopes  of  his  homecoming  are  so  dashed 
that  he  has  lost  all  ambition  to  start  again. 
This  young  fellow's  case  is  one  of  many 
— probably  of  many  thousands.  Luther  E. 
Widen,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  recently  associated  with  the 
public  defender  in  Pittsburgh,  estimates 
that  over  ten  thousand  young  men  wear- 
ting  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  are 
in  jails  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He 
believes  that  most  of  them  have  committed 
offenses  similar  to  that  of  the  boy  in  Water- 
bury — offenses  that  could  be  settled  by 
friendly  intervention  such  as,  in  this  case, 
getting  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  ac- 
cept the  payment  for  the  damages  without 
arresting  a  boy  who,  betrayed  by  John 
Barleycorn,  had  gone  off  on  a  lark.  Mr. 
Widen  has  written  a  letter  to  all  governors, 
mayors,  chiefs  of  police  and  others  urging 
them  to  try  to  settle  such  cases  as  they 
arise  and  to  secure  pardon  or  a  parole  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  already  in  jail.  He 
hopes  to  have  them  all  out  by  the  Fourth 
of  July.  And  as  permanent  help  for  such 
a  situation  he  proposes  to  revive  on  a  great 
scale  the  movement  for  public  defenders  in 
every  appropriate  court  in  the  United 
States.  The  public  defender,  whose  duty 


CHIEF    OF    THE    SCOUTS 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  found- 
er of  the  British  Boy  Scouts,  in 
his  scout  uniform.  He  has  come 
to  this  cniiiilr\  to  help  both  the 
Boy  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America.  The  former  are  mak- 
ing a  drive  for  one  million  asso- 
ciate members  (adults)  during 
the  week  of  June  8-14,  for  which 
President  Wilson  has  issued  a 
cordial  proclamation 


it  is  to  defend  accused  persons  just  as  the  prosecuting  attorney1! 
is  to  prosecute  them,  has  an  established  record  of  success.  Now 
is  the  best  of  all  times  to  call  upon  his  services,  Mr.  Widen 
argues,  for  every  war  has  been  followed  by  a  "  crime  wave. ' 
They  cannot  settle  down  at  once  to  the  restraints  of  civil  life; 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  readjust  themselves  through  the 
police  courts. 

THE  LAWRENCE  STRIKERS  WIN 

THE  Lawrence  strike  is  over.  The  workers  returned  to 
the  mills  last  week,  having  secured  the  thing  for  which 
they  had  gone  on  strike  nearly  fifteen  weeks  ago,  an 
increase  in  wages.  Early  in  the  week  the  mill-owners  an- 
nounced an  increase  of  1 5  per  cent.  A  conference  was  arranged 
between  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Work- 
ers and  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, and  afterwards  conferences  were 
held  between  committees  of  the  strikers 
and  the  agents  of  the  different  mills.  In 
these  conferences  it  was  agreed  that  there 
was  to  be  no  discrimination  against  strikers 
who  return  to  work,  and  on  this  assurance 
the  strike  was  declared  off.  No  formal 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
mills  and  the  new  union,  but  the  strikers 
feel  that  they  have  won  both  a  practical 
and  a  moral  victory.  Indeed,  the  wage  in- 
crease is  larger  than  that  for  which  the 
strikers  asked.  As  A.  J.  Muste,  their 
leader  expressed  it,  instead  of  "  54 — 48  "  it 
is  "  55: — 48  ";  that  is,  for  the  48-hour  week 
which  is  now  the  schedule,  the  wage  in- 
crease will  give  the  workers  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  54  hours'  pay  that  was  received 
before  the  strike  began,  but  the  equivalent 
of  55  hours'  pay.  It  is  announced  that  the 
American  Woolen  Company  expects  to  or- 
ganize shop  committees  and  through  them 
to  carry  on  collective  bargaining  with  its 
employes.  It  is  known  also  that  some  of 
the  other  mills  have  similar  plans. 

The  strike  has  been  noteworthy  not  only 
for  its  length  but  for  the  hostility  shown 
towards  it  by  many  interests  in  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  local  representatives  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
used  their  influence  against  the  strikers. 
Feeling  has  run  high  not  only  in  Lawrence, 
but  in  Boston  where  much  of  the  mill 
stock  is  held.  On  the  other  side,  commit- 
tees to  support  the  strikers  have  been  or- 
ganized in  both  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  charge  of  Bolshevism  was  made  against 
the  strikers  and  colored  much  of  the  news- 
paper comment.  In  consequence,  the  men 
feel  more  than  ordinarily  jubilant  that  the 
strike  was  settled  on  industrial  terms.  They 
feel  that  the  prospect  is  bright  for  the 
continuance  and  growth  of  their  union  and 
for  its  extension  into  other  textile  centers. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  a  bill  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  providing  for 
a  maximum  working  week  of  48  hours  for 
women  has  become  law.  There  are  so 
many  women  in  the  textile  industry  that 
any  legal  limitation  upon  their  hours  fixes 
the  standards  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages  applies 
generally  to  the  textile  industries  in  the 
East.  Consequently  workers  in  the  entire 
industry  in  the  New  England  states  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  two  movements. 


, 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


The  future  of  mankind  depends  more  upon  the  relations  of  nations 
to  one  another,  more  upon  the  realization  of  the  common  brotherhood 
of  mankind,  than  upon  the  separate  and  selfish  development  of 
national  systems  of  laiu.  WOODROW  WILSON 


With 


tuberculosis    situation 
in     Italy    is    grave.     To 
help    the    Italians    attack    this 

problem  the  American  Red  Cross  accordingly  sent  to  Italy 
a  Tuberculosis  Department,  thirty-eight  members  of  which 
arrived  at  their  headquarters  in  Rome,  October  7,  1918.  This 
group  of  doctors,  social  workers,  nurses  and  assistants,  under 
the  direction  of  Maj.  William  Charles  White,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Asst.-Director  Maj.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  Jr.,  commissioner 
of  health,  of  Cleveland,  began  work  by  making  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  latest  facts, 
seeing  what  there  was  to  work  with,  and  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  influential  citizens. 

The  following  conditions  were  found  to  exist:  The  aver- 
age death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Italy  before  the  war  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  In  some  of  the  north- 
ern provinces  and  on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  however,  it  was 
very  much  higher.  Since  the  war  the  death-rate  from  the 
disease  has  gone  up  rapidly.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  this  increase  is  the  scarcity  of  food.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  get  milk,  and  consequently  the  babies  have 
been  the  principal  sufferers.  The  American  Red  Cross,  by 
distributing  thousands  of  cases  of  condensed  milk,  has  helped 
this  situation  somewhat.  Before  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
very  little  meat  could  be  secured.  The  stock  of  cattle  on  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply,  is  about 
exhausted,  and  for  want  of  transportation  only  a  small  supply 
has  been  received  from  South  America.  For  the  same  reasons 
fats  have  been  scarce.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure 
sugar,  so  that  saccharin  has  very  often  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute. During  the  first  part  of  the  war  bread  was  scarce,  but 
recently  this  situation  has  been  relieved.  In  passing,  let  me 
say  that  during  this  scarcity  of  food  last  November  we  heard, 
and  from  apparently  reliable  sources,  that  storehouses  were 
full  of  foodstuff  evidently  being  held  for  higher  prices,  and 
that  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  Naples  and  Genoa  were  unable 
to  unload  for  want  of  wharf  space. 

Sanitary  conditions  in  Italy  are  very  bad,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  progress  against  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  without  sewers  and  toilet  facilities  and  without  run- 
ning water  in  the  home.  What  good,  for  instance,  does  it 
do  to  advise  the  people  to  bathe  often  and  wear  clean  clothes 
when  all  water  in  many  of  the  villages  and  towns  must  be 
carried  for  several  blocks?  Overcrowding,  living  in  small, 
poorly-ventilated  rooms  on  narrow  streets  with  little  or  no 
sun,  is  very  common  and  is  another  contributing  factor.  A 
scarcity  of  fuel  has  made  it  customary  for  families  to  keep 
their  doors  and  windows  shut  in  order  to  keep  warm,  and 
this  has  become  so  much  of  a  habit  that  night  air  is  feared. 
He  who  suggests  sleeping  with  the  windows  open,  or  sleeping 
out,  will  surely  be  suspected  of  being  below  par  mentally, 
particularly  by  those  too  poor  to  purchase  the  necessary  bed- 
ding. 

The  worker  for  good  health  also  has  to  contend  with 
malaria  and  dysentery,  the  former  of  a  very  virulent  type  in 
some  sections  and  particularly  in  Sardinia.  These  diseases  very 
often  leave  the  individual  in  a  condition  where  to  contract 
tuberculosis  is  easy.  Before  the  war  the  government,  by  drain- 
age and  the  distribution  of  quinine,  had  greatly  reduced  the 
death-rate  from  malaria,  but  for  want  of  funds  and  able- 
bodied  men  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  these  enterprises, 


Cross   in   Italy 


and  accordingly  the  disease  has 
increased  and  the  death-rate  has 
mounted  very  rapidly. 

Undoubtedly  Italian  prisoners  returning  ill  with  tuberculosis 
by  the  thousands  are  helping  to  spread  the  disease,  and  with 
so  many  doctors  at  the  front  it  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
sick  to  get  the  care  they  need.  The  military  authorities  are 
making  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  tuberculous  soldiers.  In 
Naples  and  vicinity  buildings  are  being  remodeled  and  hos- 
pitals built  for  this  purpose.  At  Nervi,  on  the  Italian  Riviera 
in  the  province  of  Genoa,  nine  hotels  and  pensions  have  been 
requisitioned  and  are  being  used  for  military  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals. In  fact,  at  several  points  along  this  beautiful  coast, 
hotels  and  pensions  are  being  used  for  all  kinds  of  military 
hospitals.  On  the  Riviera  with  i^s  southern  exposure  the 
interior  cities  and  provinces  have  built  a  number  of  marine 
hospitals  for  anemic  and  run-down  children,  located  directly 
on  the  shore.  These  institutions  are  open  only  during  the 
summer,  but  it  is  hoped  that  after  the  war  many  of  them  will 
keep  open  the  year  round.  Most  of  these  marine  hospitals 
have  during  the  war  been  requisitioned  by  the  military  authori- 
ties for  hospitals  for  soldiers.  The  island  of  Sardinia  also 
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Legend  tells  how  in  the  year  590  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  Archangel  Michael  over  the  tomb 
of  Adrian  stopped  a  great  plague.  A  reproduction 
of  the  statue  of  Micliael  over  Adrian's  tomb  in  Rome, 
with  the  addition  of  a  draped  flag  and  the  double 
cross,  is  used  on  posters  and  -postcards  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Department  of  the  American  R-ed  Cro'ss  in 
Italy  as  the  insignia  of  the  present  fight  against  the 
white  plague 
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EAGER  TO  LEARN 

A  group  of  Sardinian  mothers  and  children  helped  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  fight  the  white  plague 

possesses  some  very  good  marine  tent  colonies  where  children 
are  treated  by  sun  and  sea  baths  for  surgical  tuberculosis.  On 
this  island  there  is  also  a  good  tuberculosis  hospital  built 
largely  by  American  Red  Cross  money. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa  there  is  an  excellent  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association.  In  addition  to  a  dispensary  with  an  exhibit  room 
for  educational  purposes,  this  association  runs  several  mountain 
colonies  for  anemic  and  pre-tubercular  children,  a  marine 
hospital  for  children  and  a  fine  heliotherapy  for  surgical  and 
skin  tuberculosis. 

After  making  this  survey  and  obtaining  all  the  information 
possible  in  the  time  available,  all  the  field  force  was  called 
to  headquarters  at  Rome  for  a  series  of  conferences  to  deter- 
mine what  policy  was  to  be  pursued  to  assist  the  Italians  to 
cope  with  this  situation.  It  was  decided : 

First,  that  the  best  way  to  carry  on  a  campaign  was  to  organize 
among  the  Italians  provincial  anti-tuberculosis  leagues.  Such 
leagues,  however,  were  not  to  be  established  by  the  department 
unless  an  invitation  to  do  so  came  from  some  organization  or  a 
group  of  responsible  citizens  in  the  province. 

Second,  each  league  must  have  a  full-time,  paid,  executive  secre- 
tary, an  Italian  familiar  with  the  province.  The  employment  of  a 
lull-time  executive  was  a  new  idea  to  Italians,  but  its  value  to  the 
movement  was  soon  seen. 

Third,  as  there  are  no  trained  nurses  in  Italy,  the  plans  of  the 
department  included  the  establishment,  as  a  part  of  one  or  two  of 
the  anti-tuberculosis  leagues,  of  schools  for  training  public  health 
nurses. 


DOCTOR  AND  NURSE 

On  the  doorsteps  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  Kuoro 
Sardinia 


Because  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  in  Italy,  the  department 
had  brought  over  a  good  supply,  and  posters  and  educational 
literature  were  prepared  for  distribution  to  the  public.  The 
department  also  brought  with  it  seven  well-equipped  motor 
dispensaries  and  motor  dental  clinics.  These  cars  are  pro- 
vided with  motion  picture  machines  and  screens  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  doctor  and  nurse  for  the  dispensary,  are  accompanied 
by  an  Italian  lecturer  who  gives  talks  and  shows  educational 
films  and  slides  in  the  villages  and  towns  visited. 

Up  to  the  time  the  writer  left  Italy,  four  provincial  anti- 
tuberculosis  leagues  had  been  organized,  one  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  one  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  one  on  the  island 
of  Sardinia  and  one  on  the  island  of  Sicily.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  Naples,  the  province  of  Genoa  and  the  Island 
of  Sardinia  because  thi?  was  the  territory  covered  by  the 
writer.  Similar  work  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

While  the  representatives  of  the  Red  Cross  were  on  a  five- 
day  automobile  trip  around  the  island  of  Sardinia  making 
investigations,  the  armistice  was  signed,  and  we  were  treated 
to  some  unusually  interesting  experiences. '  The  island  con- 
tains about  900,000  inhabitants,  and  so  far  as  we  knew  the 
local  American  Red  Cross  representative,  his  wife,  Dr.  Ger- 
trude Sturgess  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  writer 
were  the  only  Americans.  The  island  is  seldom  visited  by 
tourists,  and  we  Americans  were  a  novelty  to  the  natives.  The 
Sardinians  have  a  very  warm  feeling  for  Americans  because 


THE    MILK   LINE 

At  Nuoro,  Sardinia,  where  the  American  Red  Cross  distributed 
milk  for  the  sick  and  for  babies 


CLEANLINESS — THE    FIRST   REQUISITE    OF    HEALTH 

Native   washerwomen    in    the   foreground;   Dr.    Sturgess   and 
Captain  Stone  standing  in  the  rear 
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of  their  entrance  into  the  war  and  because  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  American  Red  Cross  representative,  Major 
C.  W.  Wright,  for  the  Sardinian  soldiers'  families. 

On  this  trip  we  were  met  at  the  entrance  to  towns  and 
'villages  by  the  prominent  men  of  the  place  and  crowds  of 
citizens,  many  bearing  banners  and  flags.  Proceeding  through 
the  streets  to  the  municipal  building  we  were  often  showered 
with  flowers  from  balconies  and  windows,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  church  bells  were  rung.  Entertainment  was 
provided,  speeches  made,  and  after  we  had  made  our  inves- 
tigations we  were  sent  on  our  way  to  the  next  stop,  followed 
by  crowds  to  the  edge  of  the  village.  In  a  number  of  instances 
we  were  not  allowed  to  pay  our  bills  at  hotels  or  restaurants. 

From  the  balcony  of  the  municipal  building  in  one  of  these 
towns  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  smiling  Austrian  prisoner 
waving  a  large  American  flag.  At  another  town  the  natives 
in  their  interesting  costumes  trotted  out  a  burro  on  which 
was  strapped  a  stuffed  effigy  of  the  kaiser.  We  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  incidentally  these  demonstrations  and  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  the  best  citizens  were  assisting  in  a  publicity 
way  our  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  and  we  believe  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  us  later  on  when  we  began  to  organize 
an  anti-tuberculosis  league  for  the  island. 

SEYMOUR  H.  STONE. 

WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  TURKEY 


their  former  homes  in  Turkish  Armenia  near  Kars.  Concentration 
at  these  two  places  and  many  others  without  food  or  clothing  and 
after  a  winter  of  exile  in  the  Caucasus  and  beyond  has  produced  a 
condition  of  horror  unparalleled  among  the  atrocities  of  the  great 
war.  On  the  streets  of  Alexandropol  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  192 
corpses  were  picked  up.  This  is  far  below  the  average  per  day. 
One-seventh  of  the  refugees  are  dying  each  month.  .  .  . 

The  refugees  dare  not  go  forward.  They  halt  on  the  border  land 
of  their  home.  The  Turk,  the  Kurd,  and  the  Tartar  have  taken 
possession  of  their  land  and  will  hold  it  by  force  of  arms.  A  line 
almost  like  a  battle  line  from  the  Black  Sea  region,  where  is  located 
the  Southwestern  republic  with  Kars  as  its  capital,  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  Baku  is  the  capital  of  the  Azerbaijan  republic,  together 
with  a  line  of  Turks,  Kurds  and  Tartars  between  these  two  extremes, 
holds  the  refugees  where  they  are.  The  total  number  is  more  than 
330,000.  To  these  must  be  added  the  local  inhabitants  also  suffering 
indescribable  hardships.  The  Allied  forces  on  the  Turkish  side  are 
not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dominate  the  situation.  The  only  solu- 
tion is  a  considerable  number  of  troops  to  be  used  as  a  policing 
force  supplied  by  a  mandatory  power.  Many  Armenian  soldiers 
would  be  available  for  such  service.  Such  action  must  unhappily 
await  the  findings  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  votes  of  gov- 
erning bodies.  Every  moment  of  delay  means  enlargement  of  exist- 
ing horrors. 

The  Armenian  republic  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  line  and  our 
relief  committee  working  together  are  not  able  adequately  to  feed 
the  refugees.  Meanwhile  seeding  time  is  here  and  passing.  Another 
season  of  famine  is  inevitable  unless  there  is  immediate  action  by 
some  compelling  power.  The  world  appears  to  be  unconscious  of 


greatest  single  necessity  in 
Turkey  at  present,"  says  Luther 
R.  Fowle,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Missions,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Constantinople,  "  is  the  re- 
establishment  of  some  sort  of  public  secur- 
ity, making  possible  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise  toward  rehabilitation." 

In  the  interior  there  now  are  about  250,000 
deserters  from  the  Turkish  array  roaming  about 
the  country  and  living  off  the  people.  If  there 
were  a  decent  government,  they  would  quickly 
disappear.  I  happen  to  know  that  several  of 
these  robber  bands  have  said  that  if  American 
or  British  officers  should  come  into  their  country 
to  administer  affairs,  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  that  they  would  not  do  it  to  the 
Turkish  government. 

There  has  been  established  at  Constanti- 
nople a  Wilsonian  League,  of  which  most 
of  the  newspaper  editors  are  members,  and 
which  has  prepared  a  petition  to  the  United 
States  government  to  administer  the  coun- 
try   for    a    limited    period.     The    Young 
Turk    government    itself    is   said    to    have 
so  scandalously  profiteered  during  the  war 
at  the  expense  of  the  common  people  that 
confidence  in   it  has  been   completely  lost. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  clear  that  the  re- 
lief situation,  sc  far  as  American  agencies  are  concerned,  is 
totally  different  from  that  in  any  other  country.     The  Allied 
Commission  is  trying  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  Armenian  massacres,  and  succeeded  in 
imprisoning  Ismael  Haki  Bey,  director  of  deported  Armenian 
refugees,  who  even  among  Turks  has  one  of  the  worst  reputa- 
tions for  cruelty.    The  operations  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  so  far  as  they  have  to  do  with 
the  repatriation  of  these  deported  refugees,  seem  to  have  come 
practically  to  a  standstill  until  the  political  situation  can  be 
cleared  up      President  Main,  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  who 
is  acting  as  the  committee's  commissioner  to  the  Caucasus,  and 
who  has  a  reputation  for  being  conservative  and  judicial,  re- 
cently cabled  as  follows: 

I    have   been    handling    refugee    concentration    along   the    former 
boundary  line  between  Russian  and  Turkish  Armenia.    Alexandropol, 

§  large  center,  and  Ejchmiadzin,  a  small  one,  are  typical.  In  the 
e  are  68,000  refugees  by  actual  census  at  our  bread  and  soup 
:chens.  In  the  other  there  are  7,000.  Refugees  have  streamed 
to  these  places  hoping  to  find  it  possible  to  cross  the  border  into 


INTERIOR  OF  A   MODERN    MODEL   HOME 

At  the  San  Giovanni  Mines,  Iglcsias,  Sardinia 

the  overwhelming  human  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Turk  and  his  racial  confedarates  are  carrying  forward 
with  growing  efficiency  the  policy  of  extermination  developed  during 
the  war  by  the  method  of  starvation.  Starvation  is  aided  by  typhus; 
and  already,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  hot  season,  cholera  is 
developing. 

At  this  last  moment  can  Christian  civilization  do  something  to 
restore  and  heal?  In  the  emergency  I  have  told  the  officials  of  the 
Armenian  republic  that  our  committee  would  take  over  the  orphan- 
ages until  some  mandatory  power  is  given  authority  to  assist  in 
establishing  order  and  giving  financial  stability  to  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. This  move  on  my  part  I  firmly  believe  is  demanded  by  the 
conditions  and  by  the  most  elementary  principles  of  humanity.  Should 
our  government  delay  in  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  these  suffer- 
ing people?  The  question  of  political  expediency  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  presence  of  this  world  catastrophe.  These  people  look 
to  America.  Our  government  is  under  moral  obligations  to  respond. 

Further  south,  an  agreement  has  been  effected  for  coopera- 
tion  between   the   committee   and   the   American    Red    Cross 
Commission  to  Palestine  under  which  the  committee  is  taking 
charge  of  all  American  relief  activity  north  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding Syria,  where  the  Red  Cross  already  has  carried  on 
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BREAD  AND   SOUP 

Distribution  by  the  American  Red  Cross  among  the  refugees  at 

Aleppo 

« 

much  work  during  the  war.  During  the  transition  period,  of- 
ficers of  the  Red  Cross  are  assigned  to  the  Relief  Committee, 
and  both  contribute  toward  the  cost.  The  rumor  that  the  Red 
Cross  is  entirely  abandoning  its  work  in  Asia  Minor  is,  there- 
fore, inaccurate.  In  Palestine  itself  this  work  will  be  con- 
tinued at  the  personal  request  of  General  Allenby  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  other  American  and  Allied  agencies.  In 
Syria  the  great  need  of  the  day  is  for  more  and  more  clothes. 
Maj.  James  H.  Bicol,  of  the  Relief  Committee,  in  a  very  recent 
letter  from  Beirut,  says : 

When  we  came  into  Syria  after  the  occupation,  it  might  really 
almost  be  said  that  there  was  no  clothing  in  the  Lebanon  mountains. 
Some  who  appeared  on  the  street  in  a  fairly  respectable  way  were 
found  to  have  no  underclothing  of  any  sort  and  very  little  bedding 
in  their  homes.  Cases  are  reported  to  me  constantly  where  women 
have  to  borrow  clothing  to  come  down  to  the  headquarters,  and 
certain  pieces  of  clothing  are  handed  from  one  person  in  a  village  to 
another;  and  this  is  the  conditio'n  even  after  we  have  been  working 
as  hard  as  possible  to  make  and  distribute  clothing  for  four  months 
past.  We  should  have  had  at  least  500,000  garments  to  distribute, 
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whereas  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do  up  to  the  present  is  to 
make  and  distribute  about  100,000.  This  clothing  need  will  go  on 
for  some  time  to  come,  as  very  little  cloth  is  coming  in  and  most  of 
the  people  in  the  mountains  have  no  means  for  purchasing  what 
there  is  here. 

On  this  difficulty  of  getting  enough  clothes  for  distribution 
there  hangs  a  story  which  is  not  without  a  humorous  element. 
When  the  cargo  of  the  Newport  News  was  assembled  in  New 
York  to  consist  entirely  of  relief  supplies  for  the  Near  East, 
someone  discovered  a  whole  Red  Cross  warehouse  full  of  pa- 
jamas, bed  jackets  and  convalescent  suits,  cut  and  ready  for 
sewing,  intended  presumably  for  American  military  hospitals 
and  without  any  immediate  use  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 
There  was  quite  a  debate  whether  Armenians,  Greeks  or  Syri- 
ans would  wear  these  things,  but  one  who  knew  the  situation 
on  the  other  side  said:  "There  are  thousands  who  have  not 
in  several  years  had  as  much  clothing  as  a  whole  suit  of  pa- 
jamas. The  few  rags  they  possess  are  indescribably  filthy. 
The  weather  in  some  of  the  country  is  very  hot."  His  argu- 
ments won,  and  the  consignment  of  night  attire  was  duly 
shipped.  With  it  went  thousands  of  cases  of  soap,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  yards  of  cloth,  hundreds  of  sewing  machines, 
garden  and  carpenters'  tools. 

WITH  THE  RED  CROSS  IN  SERBIA 

VISITING  nurses  sometimes  get  into  strange  places  and 
encounter  emergencies  that  take  them  far  from  the  day's 
schedule.  But  a  month's  deviation  from  the  routine  is  differ- 
ent and  would  seem  in  need  of  an  explanation !  Nurse  Rhoda 
Whedon,  formerly  a  district  superintendent  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  is  with  the  Red  Cross  in  Serbia.  One  day 
in  November  she  went  from  Uskub  to  Nish.  When  it  was 
time  to  return,  she  asked  the  French  automobile  officer  to 
arrange  for  her  journey  to  Skoplje,  the  name  of  the  natives 
for  Uskub.  The  officer  thought  he  heard  her  say  Sofia;  and 
Miss  Whedon  had  almost  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Bulgaria 
before  she  realized  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  By  a 
further  error  in  this  extraordinary  country  where  every  place 
has  at  least  three  names  but  only  the  natives  know  all  of  them, 
she  was  sent  to  Vidin  on  the  Danube,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Bulgaria.  Here  she  was  advised  that  the  easiest  way 
to  rejoin  the  Americans  would  be  to  go  to  Belgrade;  and  so 
it  came  that  she  was  the  first  American  to  reach  that  city, 
arriving  there  on  a  river  boat.  Thence  to  Skoplje  was  a  trip 
without  further  adventure.  Miss  Whedon  has  been  in  the 
Balkans  for  two  years,  and  is  now  doing  dispensary  work  in 
the  region  of  Leskovats  where  typhus  is  still  prevalent. 

These  details  are  taken  from  a  report  recently  received  from 
Capt.  Harry  W.  Frantz,  secretary  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Commission  to  Serbia.  "  Upon  my  arrival  at  Belgrade  a 
week  ago,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  very  meagerly  informed  con- 
cerning the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Serbian  capital.  I 
came  to  town  on  a  French  camion.  Not  knowing  where  to  go, 
I  stopped  an  English  girl  in  uniform  and  asked :  '  Are  there 
Americans  here?'  '  Good  Lord,'  she  replied,  '  they're  all  over 
the  place!'  Since  then  I  learned  that  the  A.  R.  C.  is  repre- 
sented here  by  an  organization  which,  although  not  large 
in  numbers,  is  very  much  on  the  map." 

Nearly  all  the  automobile  transportation  of  relief  s.tores  is 
done  by  Americans,  with  American  machines.  The  Americans, 
further,  have  the  principal  pharmacy,  with  a  large  and  well- 
assorted  stock  of  medical  supplies  and  drugs.  It  forms  the 
chief  source  of  supply  for  northern  Serbia.  The  local  work 
includes  clothing,  dental  work  for  children,  care  of  orphans, 
employment  of  women  on  relief  tasks.  Lastly,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  taken  its  part  in  the  combat  of  typhus.  Bel- 
grade is  the  base  of  supply  for  northern  Serbia  only,  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  is  attended  to  from  a  base  in 
Salonika.  The  total  personnel  of  the  commission  to  Serbia  is 
about  175,  most  of  them  doctors  and  nurses.  Its  work  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1916,  with  the  relief  of  Serbian  refugees  in 
Macedonia;  later  it  developed  into  general  aid  to  Serbian 
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institutions  and  cooperation  with  the  med- 
ical service  of  the  Serbian  army.  The  re- 
lief work  outside  Belgrade,  taken  in  hand 
as  soon  as  return  to  the  capital  was  possi- 
ble, began  at  Semendria,  on  the  aDnube, 
in  January.  A  unit  was  installed  here  on 
February  9.  A  second  unit  was  stationed 
at  Obrenvatz,  and  subsequently  operated 
a  sub-station  at  Valjevo.  A  third  went  to 
Chabatz,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
infecting returned  prisoners  and  repa- 
triates who  crossed  the  river  at  this  point. 
A  branch  was  opened  at  Loznica  on  the 
western  border  of  Serbia,  and  later  units 
were  sent  to  ve  other  towns. 

The  local  work  at  Belgrade,  the  gen- 
eral headquarters  and  base  for  Serbian  op- 
erations, started  out  with  a  determined 
effort  to  get  rid  of  typhus.  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary there  were  many  cases;  at  one  time 
there  were  thirty-seven  under  treatment. 
Maj.  G.  H.  Edwards,  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  who  had  years  of  experience  at 
Panama,  found  the  source  of  the  disease 
and  eliminated  it.  It  was  a  Czechoslovak 
camp  where  prisoners  returning  to  Serbia 
were  kept. 

These    prisoners    and    other    repatriated    per- 
sons were  found  in  most  cases  to  be  lousy.     A 
disinfectant    plant    belonging    to    the   city    was 
already  in  existence,  and  steps  were  taken  to  see  that  this  was  put 
into  effective  operation.     Attendance   at  a  delousing  operation  was 
made    compulsory    for    all     returning    prisoners     and     repatriates. 
Towels,  disinfectants,  clean  blankets  and  other  articles  were  furnished 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.     The  average  number  daily  cared  for 
at  the  station  is  about  two  hundred.     Each  man   is  given   a  bath, 
haircut  and  shave,   and  at  the  same  time  clothes  and  blankets  are 
disinfected. 

Wherever  a  case  of  typhus  is  known  to  exist,  the  clothing  and 
bedding  in  the  house  is  given  treatment,  and  the  people  of  the  house 
are  required  to  take  the  "  course."  The  result  of  this  has  been  that 
after  the  development  of  150  cases  typhus  has  been  eliminated 
entirely.  No  new  cases  have  developed  for  some  time. 

FOR  SERBIA'S  CHILDREN 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  a  ministry  of  child  welfare,  the 
Society  for  the   Protection   of  Jugoslav  Children   is   en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  a  general  program  of  welfare  work  for 
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children,  including  the  care  of  the  large  number  of  war  or- 
phans. In  connection  with  this  effort,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  largely  responsible  for  a  well-equipped  orphanage 
at  Belgrade  which  is  taking  care  of  some  two  hundred  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  have  lost  both  parents.  Clara  Lewis,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  in  charge  of  this  orphanage  and  has,  under  dif- 
ficult conditions,  developed  a  well-conducted  institution.  Some 
of  the  children  are  housed  in  barracks  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Austrian  army.  All  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  repainted,  and  modern  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  in- 
stalled. The  children  sleep  between  clean  sheets,  and  are  well 
nourished  on  food  from  the  Red  Cross  stores.  English  workers 
are  conducting  a  children's  hospital  in  connection  with  this 
orphanage,  but  the  medicines  and  equipment  are  supplied  by 
the  Americans. 

Another  society  closely  cooperating  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  the  Society  of  Ladies  of  Belgrade,  the  headquarters 
of  a  national  organization  which  is  carrying  on  sewing  rooms 
for  poor  girls  in  the  capital  and  outside.  Of  this  undertaking 
Captain  Frantz  says: 

The  sewing  room  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  being  educational 
and  of  affording  a  livelihood  for  poor  women.  About  one  hundred 
and  thirty  girls  and  women  attend  daily  (in  Belgrade).  All  the 
sewing  machines,  thread,  needles,  cloth  and  other  materials  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Red  Cross.  Garments  needed  for  distribution  to  the 
poor  are  manufactured  under  the  capable  direction  of  Miss  Martini, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Serbian  directress,  Mme.  Marcovitch. 
The  garments  are  distributed  free  or,  in  some  cases,  sold  at  a  small 
price.  Equipment  is  now  being  secured  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather  shoes. 

The  girls  work  daily  from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  one  to  five. 
For  their  work  they  are  given  five  kronen  daily  and  a  good  warm 
lunch.  Each  girl  wears  a  white  apron  with  a  Red  Cross  on  the 
breast.  A  dispensary  gives  medical  assistance  to  those  who  need 
it.  There  was  a  general  air  of  contentment  at  the  workroom  when 
I  visited  it.  During  a  recess  the  girl  gathered  in  a  courtyard  and 
sang,  very  feelingly,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  in  English.  After- 
wards, by  request,  they  sang  the  beautiful  Serbian  anthem. 

Other  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Belgrade 
include  the  furnishing  of  medical  and  surgical  supplies  to  the 
city  dispensary,  and  of  pajamas,  blankets  and  surgical  dress- 
ings to  military  and  civil  hospitals.  Some  help  has  been  given 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  city;  and  to  half  a  dozen  local  private 
and  semi-private  schools  and  orphanages  cloth,  sewing  ma- 
chines and  food  have  been  given.  Much  thought  is  being  put 
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on  assistance  for  the  University  of  Belgrade.  The  pros- 
pective students*  are  very  poor  and  could  not  support  them- 
selves under  the  prevailing  conditions.  Hence  a  mess  is  to  be 
established  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Robertson,  dietitian 
of  the  A.  R.  C.  Aid  will  also  be  rendered  in  fitting  up  a  dor- 
mitory. Distribution  of  clothing  still  absorbs  much  of  the 
energy.  Some  8,000  citizens  have  been  provided  with  Amer- 
ican clothes,  cloth  and  shoes  since  the  Red  Cross  received  its 
supplies.  Some  of  the  women  were  still  wearing  the  shawls 
given  them  by  the  organization  in  1914. 

IN  TWO  FRENCH  CITIES 

PRACTICALLY    all    the    American    social    agencies    in 
France  have  now  remodelled  their  war  relief  work  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  people  during  this  difficult 
time  of  repair.     Pending  the  full  report  from  W.  Frank  Per- 
sons who  is  investigating  these  activities  for  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau,   the   following  two  instances  of  adapted 
plans  may  be  of  interest. 

The  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  has  decided  to 
build  an  American  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rheims.  The  city 
itself  will  provide  a  site  for  the  building,  and  the  maintenance 
is  to  be  provided  for  by  finding  one  hundred  American  donors 
each  to  endow  a  bed  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  Rheims  and  its 
environs  have  suffered  terribly;  there  are  said  to  be  15,000 
wrecked  homes.  At  present  there  are  no  permanent  hospitals, 
and  even  temporary  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  not  always 
available.  The  proposed  hospital — expected  to  cost  more  than 
$100,000 — will  be  one  of  the  first  new  buildings  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  district.  The  maintenance  fund  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  this  country  under  the  control  of  a  trust  company. 

The  Duryea  War  Relief  has  been  entrusted  by  the  French 
government  with  the  re- 
construction of  the  city 
of  Lille,  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans during  almost  the 
whole  war  and  remem- 
bered throughout  the 
world  as  the  seat  of  their 
infamous  labor  deporta- 
tions. M.  Guy,  of  the 
French  High  Commis- 
sion in  this  country, 
speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  this  organization  in 
New  York  recently,  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  it 
would  take  years  before 
Lille,  so  long  deprived  of 
a  normal  life  and  normal 
occupations,  would  re- 
sume its  customary  indus- 
trial standing.  For  the 
immediate  relief  of  want, 
Mrs.  Duryea  is  obliged  to 

keep  up  all  her  organization  and  her  appeal  for  food,  clothing 
and  money;  while  at  the  same  time  a  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion work  is  being  considered  in  cooperation  with  the  French 
authorities. 

GENERAL 

EDGAR  RICKARD,  joint  director  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  the  official  organization  of  which 
Herbert  Hoover  is  the  head,  has  again  had  occasion  to  warn 
off  the  frequent  requests  of  the  smaller  foreign  relief  agencies 
and  of  private  individuals,  for  permission  to  make  shipments 
of  food  and  other  supplies  to  their  agents  in  Europe.  These 
small  shipments,  he  says,  are  the  least  economic  way  of  using 
the  available  cargo  space;  besides,  there  is  no  saying  when 
they  will  arrive.  "  Owing  to  the  constantly  shifting  de- 
mands upon  our  different  European  food  bases,  it  is  impossi- 
ble at  this  end  to  determine  the  destination  of  any  one  steamer, 


and  we  have  resorted  to  the  method  of  dispatching  vessels  on 
the  southern  route  to  Gibraltar  and  on  the  northern  route  to 
Falmouth  for  orders  from  Mr.  Hoover." 

*  *          * 

A  recent  order  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  estab- 
lished the  American  Relief  Administration  as  the  only  au- 
thorized agent  for  the  transmission  of  funds  to  the  recently 
liberated  countries  of  Europe,  and  making  food  the  only  per- 
missible "  currency "  on  the  other  side.  During  the  first 
week  of  its  operations,  the  exchange  department  of  the  Admin- 
istration received  $1,318,000  for  transmission  to  Europe. 

*  #         * 

Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
has  returned  from  his  investigation  of  food  conditions  in  cen- 
tral Europe  convinced  that  hunger  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  political  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  which  is  sweeping 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  though  he  does  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  direct  cause  of  Germany's  military  collapse  last 
fall.  Rumania,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  a  worse  plight  than  any 
other  country  because  it  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  stripped 
by  the  conqueror.  But  several  other  countries  also  are  in  a 
rfesperate  situation. 

*  #          * 

Mr.  Hoover's  plans  for  Russia  have  evidently  miscarried. 
So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  jumbled  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts, the  allied  and  associated  governments  have  not  yet 
agreed  to  allow  food  to  go  into  regions  under  unfriendly,  i.  e., 
Bolshevik  or  pro-Bolshevik,  control ;  and  though  it  is  now  offi- 
cially stated  that  the  American  troops  will  all  be  embarked 
for  home  by  the  end  of  June,  the  military  activities  of  the  Allied 
armies  against  the  Bolshevik  forces  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  much  heralded  "  Red 
Cross  campaign  against 
Bolshevism,"  likewise, 
seems  to  be  fought  in  the 
main  where  there  are  no 
Bolsheviki,  or  at  any  rate 
where  they  are  not  in 
power,  i.  e.,  in  Albania, 
Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  southern  Russia. 


"  That's  where  our  home  used  to  be" 


Col.  Antoine  Depage, 
of  Brussels,  head  of  the 
Belgian  Red  Cross,  in- 
tends to  build  a  memorial 
hospital  to  bear  the  name 
of  Edith  Cavell,  who  for 
eight  years  before  the  war 
was  matron  of  his  private 
clinic  in  Brussels.  He  is 
now  in  this  country  to 
raise,  if  he  can,  half  the 
necessary  fund  here;  a 

committee  is  already  at  work  in  England  to  raise  the  other  half. 
*          *          * 

At  the  May  conference  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  at  Cleveland,  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  which  touch  upon  American  responsibili- 
ties overseas,  including  an  urgent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
churches  to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  make  a  generous  ap- 
propriation in  relief  of  the  famine  in  India.  In  a  message  to 
the  churches  sent  out  from  the  conference,  the  part  they  should 
play  in  reconstruction  the  world  over  is  referred  to  as  follows: 

In  the  great  task  which  lies  before  our  generation,  of  restoring  the 
waste  places  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  world,  and  of  caring 
for  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  battle,  our 
churches  would  take,  not  only  an  active,  but  a  distinctive  part. 
Theirs  is  the  ministry  of  mercy,  theirs  peculiarly  also  the  ministry 
of  comfort  and  reassurance.  To  all  devastated  and  impoverished 
regions  of  the  earth  our  generous  relief  must  be  sent  as  an  evangel 
of  hope  and  as  an  earnest  of  soiritual  fellowship. 


A 


\  \  TlTH  the  open- 
VV      ing    of    the 
raordinary    ses- 
,on    of    the    sixty- 
Congress, 
encan    r  e  c  o  n- 
iction    is    enter- 
upon     a     new 
base.    Funda- 
lental  issues  break 

rough  the  earlier 
and  more  emergent 
tasks  of  "  readjust- 
ment "  from  war  to 
peace.  The  unex- 
pectedly protracted 
period  of  the  arm- 
istice is  coming  to 
an  end,  and  the 
country  is  forced  to 
find  permanent  so- 
lutions for  prob- 
lems that  outlast 
this  time  of  wait- 
ing, to  keep  Amer- 
ica in  the  forefront 
of  the  "  new  social 
order "  which  the 

statesmen  of  the  world  have  talked  of  rather 
than  letting  her  slip  into  the  position  of 
merely  upholding  gains  of  the  past. 

Our  foreign  relationships  apart,  which  of 
course  affect  everything  else  which  the  new 
Congress  has  to  deal  with  and  which  will 
claim  much  of  its  time,  the  field  is  dominated 
by  social  interests.  The  three  great  issues 
broached  by  President  Wilson  in  his  cabled 
message  are  labor,  prohibition  and  suffrage. 
On  the  last  named,  the  House  has  already 
gone  on  record  as  we  go  to  press,  revealing 
on  overwhelming  majority  for  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  women.  In  the  Senate  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a  precarious  majority  for 
the  measure ;  but  there  is  every  prospect  that 
it  will  pass  and  that  American  women  will 
be  given  the  chance  of  full  partnership  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  nation's  political 
machinery  and  of  reformulating  its  political 
ideals. 

The  President's  recommendations  concern- 
ing labor  (reprinted  on  p.  376)  show  how 
far  our  responsible  leaders  have  advanced 
beyond  the  current  industrial  philosophy  of 
pre-war  days.  Even  the  spokesmen  of  Amer- 
ican organized  labor  are  left  behind,  at  least 
insofar  as  the  President's  insistence  upon 
"  genuine  democratization "  of  industry  Is 
concerned,  and  upon  "  recognition  of  the  right 
of  those  who  work,  in  whatever  rank,  to 
participate  in  some  organic  way  in  every 
decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare 
or  the  part  they  are  to  play  in  industry."  In 
these  phrases  are  reflected  influences  which 
are  not  only  American  but  world-wide. 

How,  exactly,  the  new  Congress  can  em- 
body suggestions  such  as  these  in  laws,  the 
President  does  not  say.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however,  and  that  is  the  absolute  need 
of  reestablishing  those  important  and  multi- 
form federal  services  which  during  the  war 
have  proved  invaluable  in  forming  links 
between  capital  and  labor,  between  industry 
and  government,  and  between  the  different 
industries.  Above  all,  Congress  will  have 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 

body  similar  to  the  War  Labor  Board  which  would  act  as  an  organ 
of  government  in  every  industrial  dispute,  an  organ  of  representative 
rather  than  bureaucratic  composition  and  of  flexible  methods  rather 
than  hard  and  fast  routine.  Without  some  such  responsible  agency 
it  will  be  impossible,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  capacity  of  representative  of  all  the 
people,  to  prevent  those  serious  clashes  between  capital  and  labor 
that  spell  hardship  and  suffering  for  thousands  who  are  not  them- 
selves involved  in  the  questions  at  issue. 

Another  urgent  need,  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  reviewing  at 
an  early  date  the  structure  and  duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  to  give  that  department,  what  it  has  never  yet  had,  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  build  up  expert  staffs  for  its  separate  divisions 
and  to  develop  these  divisions  into  instruments  of  maximum  use- 

Iness  in  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  in  the  provision  for 
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The  American'  boy,  home  from 
l-rancc,  with  slcwes  rolled  back 
ready  for  ivork.  A  statue  by 
Dallin,  the  Utah  sculptor,  in  an 
c.rlii/'it  of  the  war  and  peace 
activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior 


wise  and  economic 
distribution  of  la- 
bor, both  native 
and  immigrant 

There  will,  fur- 
ther, be  a  need  for 
revising  the  rela- 
tion of  the  perma- 
nent departments 
of  government,  such 
as  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  the 
temporary  agencies, 
partly  of  govern- 
ment and  partly  of 
public  opinion, 
which  during  the 
war  have  entered 
every  sphere  of 
public  activity  and 
some  of  which  sur- 
vive. The  danger 
of  mixed  or  not 
quite  definite  re- 
sponsibility must 
be  met  by  giving 
legal  status  to  some 
of  these  organiza- 
tions and,  possibly,  by  insisting  upon  the 
dissolution  of  others. 

The  third  of  the  large  social  questions 
opened  up  by  the  President's  message  is  that 
of  prohibition.  He  recommends  that  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  and  wine  be 
permitted  during  the  period  from  June  30, 
when  existing  war-time  legislation  goes  into 
effect,  until  January  16  next,  when  the 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  be- 
come operative.  The  result  to  be  expected 
from  his  recommendation  is  greatly  in  doubt 
Statements  from  those  close  to  the  President 
indicate  that  he  felt  the  war  emergency  of 
saving  food  and  of  protecting  soldiers  and 
munitions  workers,  was  over ;  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  assume  responsibility  for  clos- 
ing the  saloons  virtually  by  executive  order; 
that  to  do  so  would  upset  industry;  that  the 
country  needs  another  half  year  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  tremendous  social  and  industrial 
results  of  the  constitutional  amendment 

Against  this  must  be  set  the  statements  of 
the  prohibitionists.  They  claim,  in  the  first 
place,  a  clear  majority  of  the  House,  and 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  bill  extending  the  life 
of  any  form  of  alcoholic  beverage  for  even 
six  months,  can  be  passed ;  territorially  the 
country  is  more  than  half  dry  by  state  and 
local  option,  and  representatives  from  dry 
states  must  reckon  with  their  constituents 
rather  than  with  the  President  and  the  liquor 
interests.  Further,  the  prohibitionists  believe 
that  the  probationary  six  months  would  not 
prepare  the  country  for  prohibition  so  much 
as  it  would  prepare  it  for  evading  the  law. 
For,  the  saloons  would  be  left  open  to  sell 
only  beer  and  wine  but  having  in  their 
cellars  a  stock  of  whiskey  salable  at  scarcity 
prices;  the  saloons  are  the  most  notoriously 
lawless  of  all  American  institutions  and  the 
result  would  be  law-breaking  on  a  great 
scale  and  the  corruption  of  the  police  and 
excise  officers.  In  3  word,  the  outcome  in 
the  wet  districts  would  be  comparable  to  the 
plight  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  "  taper 
off "  and  finds  himself  constantly  drinking 

more  against  the  approaching  end.  Beer  and  wine  have  never  been 
able  to  run  out  strong  drink,  and  beer  saloons  have  always  sold 
whiskey  surreptitiously,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  England  in  1830,  Iowa  in  the  '50s,  Massachusetts  in  the  70s  and 
Georgia  from  1908  to  1916.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  February  24,  1917.] 
Prohibitionists  believe  that  the  President  has  leaped  into  a  situa- 
tion which  he  little  understands  and  that  the  cry  of  "  No  beer  no 
work,"  which  has  pretty  well  died  out  here,  has  echoed  in  Paris 
with  more  than  its  actual  volume.  They  point  out,  further,  that  no 
more  divisive  issue  could  have  been  contrived  for  a  session  already 
split  by  politics.  It  has  been  the  universal  experience  that  the  liquoi 
question  in  any  form,  introduced  in  any  legislative  body,  paralyzes 
all  other  action  until  it  is  disposed  of  and  leaves  behind  a  bitter 
trail.  Of  the  general  social  question  of  prohibition  vs.  the  saloon, 
little  is  said  now.  That  has  been  settled. 
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The  GENUINE    DEMOCRATIZATION    of  INDUS- 
TRY:   from  the  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

to  CONGRESS 


THE  question  which  stands  at  the  front  of  all  others  in 
every  country  amid'  the  present  great  awakening  is  the 
question  of  labor;  and  perhaps  I  can  speak  of  it  with  as  great 
advantage  while  engrossed  in  the  consideration  of  interests 
which  affect  all  countries  alike  as  I  could  at  home  and  amid 
the  interests  which  naturally  most  affect  my  thought,  because 
they  are  the  interests  of  our  own  people. 

By  the  questions  of  labor  I  do  not  mean  the  question  of 
efficient  industrial  production,  the  question  of  how  labor  is 
to  be  obtained  and  made  effective  in  the  great  process  of  sus- 
taining populations  and  winning  success  amid  commercial  and 
industrial  rivalries.  I  mean  that  much  greater  and  more 
vital  question,  How  are  the  men  and  women  who  do  the  daily 
labor  of  the  world  to  obtain  progressive  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  their  labor,  to  be  made  happier,  and  to  be  served 
better  by  the  communities  and  the  industries  which  their  labor 
sustains  and  advances?  How  are  they  to  be  given  their  right 
advantage  as  citizens  and  human  beings? 

We  cannot  go  any  further  in  our  present  direction.  We  have 
already  gone  too  far.  We  cannot  live  our  right  life  as  a 
nation  or  achieve  our  proper  success  as  an  industrial  com- 
munity if  capital  and  labor  are  to  continue  to  be  antagonistic 
instead  of  being  partners;  if  they  are  to  continue  to  distrust 
one  another  and  contrive  how  they  can  get  the  better  of  one 
another,  or  what  perhaps  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  calculate 
by  what  form  and  degree  of  coercion  they  can  manage  to 
extort,  on  the  one  hand,  work  enough  to  make  enterprise 
profitable;  on  the  other,  justice  and  fair  treatment  enough  to 
make  life  tolerable.  That  bad  road  has  turned  out  a  blind 
alley.  It  is  no  thoroughfare  to  real  prosperity.  We  must  find 
another,  leading  in  another  direction,  and  to  a  very  different 
destination.  It  must  lead  not  merely  to  accommodation  but 
also  to  a  genuine  cooperation  and  partnership  based  upon  a 
real  community  of  interest  and  participation  in  control. 
'  I  ^HERE  is  now,  in  fact,  a  real  community  of  interest  between 
A  capital  and  labor,  but  it  has  never  been  made  evident  in 
action.  It  can  be  made  operative  and  manifest  only  in  a  new 
organization  of  industry.  The  genius  of  our  business  men  and 
the  sound  practical  sense  of  our  workers  can  certainly  work 
such  a  partnership  out  when  once  they  realize  exactly  what 
it  is  that  they  seek  and  sincerely  adopt  a  common  purpose 
with  regard  to  it. 


Labor  legislation  lies,  of  course,  chiefly  with  the  states;  but 
the  new  spirit  and  method  of  organization  which  must  be 
effected  are  not  to  be  brought  about  by  legislation  so  much  as 
by  the  common  counsel  and  voluntary  cooperation  of  capitalist, 
manager  and  workman.  Legislation  can  go  only  a  very  little 
way  in  commanding  what  shall  be  done.  The  organization 
of  industry  is  a  matter  of  corporate  and  individual  initiative 
and  of  practical  business  arrangement.  Those  who  really 
desire  a  new  relationship  between  capital  and  labor  can  readily 
find  a  way  to  bring  it  about,  and  perhaps  federal  legislation 
can  help  more  than  state  legislation  could. 

THE  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essential  matter  must  be 
the  genuine  democratization  of  industry,  based  upon  a  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work,  in  whatever  rank, 
to  participate  in  some  organic  way  in  every  decision  which 
directly  affects  their  welfare  or  the  part  they  are  to  play  in 
industry.  Some  positive  legislation  is  practicable.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  shown  the  way  to  one  reform  which  should 
be  world-wide,  by  establishing  the  eight-hour  day  as  the 
standard  day  in  every  field  of  labor  over  which  it  can  exercise 
control.  It  has  sought  to  find  the  way  to  prevent  child  labor, 
and  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  presently  find  it.  It  has  served 
the  whole  country  by  leading  the  way  in  developing  the  means 
of  preserving  and  safeguarding  life  and  health  in  dangerous 
industries.  It  can  now  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  new 
form  and  spirit  to  industrial  organization  by  coordinating  the 
several  agencies  of  conciliation  and  adjustment  which  have 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  difficulties  and  mistaken 
policies  of  the  present  management  of  industry,  and  by  setting 
up  and  developing  new  federal  agencies  of  advice  and  in- 
formation which  may  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  best 
experiments  and  the  best  thought  on  this  great  matter,  upon 
which  every  thinking  man  must  be  aware  that  the  future 
development  of  society  directly  depends.  Agencies  of  inter- 
national counsel  and  suggestions  are  presently  to  be  created  in 
connection  with  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  very  field ;  but  it 
is  national  action  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  individuals, 
corporations,  and  societies  within  each  nation  that  must  bring 
about  the  actual  reforms.  The  members  of  the  committees 
on  labor  in  the  two  houses  will  hardly  need  suggestions  from 
me  as  to  what  means  they  shall  seek  to  make  the  federal 
government  the  agent  of  the  whole  nation  in  pointing  out  and 
if  need  be,  guiding  the  process  of  reorganization  and  reform. 


Organization 

National 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Council  of  National  Defense,' 
having  accomplished  its  war  work,  and 
having  accomplished  what  is  possible  in 
peace  work  considering  the  nature  of  its 
organization,  had  best  retire  from  the  field 
of  its  operations.  A  brief  account  of  its 
activities  during  the  armistice  period  may, 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
SURVEY  has  already  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  digest  of  reconstruction  activities 
carried  on  by  foreign  nations,  both  those 
at  war  and  neutrals,  which  is  said  to  be 
more  complete  than  that  secured  by  any 
other  government.  The  Research  Division 
has  also  brought  up  to  date  a  digest  of  re- 
construction activities  of  all  the  federal  de- 
partments which,  apart  from  helping  to  pre- 
vent duplication,  promises  to  become  a  doc- 
ument of  historical  value. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion activities  of  the  different  states  has  re- 
cently been  completed,  and  reports  thereon 
have  been  sent  to  the  different  state  authori- 
ties for  verification  and  comment.  The 
complete,  revised  report  will  be  made  pub- 
lic. 

The  Reconstruction  Research  Division  of 
the  council,  under  the  direction  of  Gros- 


venor  B.  Clarkson,  has  accumulated  also  a 
large  mass  of  general  valuable  information 
which  has  recently  been  analyzed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  committees  of  the  council  and 
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the  government  departments  to  whom  this 
information  is  useful.  A  daily  digest  of  re- 
construction news,  based  upon  current  infor- 
mation, gives  a  running  review  of  recon- 
struction activities  throughout  the  country. 

On  March  14,  the  council  announced  the 
formation  of  an  emergency  employment  com- 
mittee for  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  which 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  related  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  services  are  members.  It 
is  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  committee  that  the  remnant  of  the  erst- 
while federal  Employment  Service  is  kept 
alive  until  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
make  suitable  provision  for  a  complete  re- 
stitution of  the  service  and  its  growth. 

The  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps, 
which  of  late  has  figured  but  little  in  public 
dispatches,  continues  to  exist  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  council.  On  May  1,  70,221  doc- 
tors were  enrolled,  and  those  who  have 
failed  to  do  so  are  now  being  investigated 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  corps  as  nearly  as 
possible  representative  of  the  whole  profes- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  commit- 
tee on  nursing,  before  concluding  its  work 
early  during  the  year,  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  of  the  students  assigned  to  training 
schools  about  one-half  remained  in  the 
schools  after  the  emergency  which  took  them 
there  had,  owing  to  the  armistice,  disap- 
peared. 
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The  council's  committee  on  labor  has 
been  able  to  answer  thousands  of  inquiries 
from  employers  concerning  standards  to 
conserve  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  or  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

"  At  the  present  time,"  states  a  report 
dated  May  19,  "ten  of  the  state  councils 
continue  on  their  war-time  basis;  nineteen 
have  reduced  their  office  force  but  are  still 
quite  active;  seven  have  been  replaced  by 
readjustment  or  reconstruction  commissions; 
one  was  dissolved  but  has  been  revived; 
twelve  have  been  dissolved."  Forty  states 
have  retained  the  county  council  system; 
though  the  functions  both  of  the  state  and  the 
local  councils  have  greatly  changed.  The 
state  divisions  of  the  Woman's  Committee — 
the  activities  of  which  have  been  described 
in  detail  in  the  SURVEY — have  been  broad- 
ened out,  and  emphasis  is  now  laid  on 
Americanization  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Reviewed  as  a  whole  the  work  of  the 
council  constitutes,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  says,  a 
governmental  laboratory,  ready  to  study  and 
a'ct  upon  any  question  that  at  the  time  being 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  strong  feeling  so  far  either 
for  or  against  its  continuation  in  the  present 
form.  The  officers  have  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  but 
have  private  affairs  to  return  to  which  re- 
quire their  attention.  They  are,  moreover, 
of  the  opinion  that  authority  could  with 
advantage  be  further  decentralized,  and 
that  the  national  office  in  Washington  should 
become  more  and  more  a  center  of  re- 
search and  information  while  the  initiative 
for  action  should  rest  with  the  state  coun- 
cils. The  annual  appropriation  of  the  or- 
ganization amounts  to  $260,000. 

Community  Organization 

The  Community  Service  (formerly  War 
Camp  Community  Service)  has  brought  out 
new  literature  explaining  its  reconstruction 
program  and  designed  to  aid  individual 
towns  and  cities  in  solving  their  after-war 
problems.  Its  program,  already  partially 
outlined  in  the  SURVEY  by  Charles  Frederick 
Weller  (February  1),  is  well  summarized 
in  article  XI  of  the  constitution.  "  The  par- 
ticular object  for  which  the  corporation  is 
formed  is  the  development  in  all  American 
communities,  through  public  and  private 
agencies  and  by  every  appropriate  means, 
of  better  moral  and  industrial  conditions, 
health  and  welfare,  play  and  recreation, 
higher  and  more  adequate  community  and 
neighborhood  expression  and  a  better  so- 
cial life." 

*     *     * 

In  Iowa,  a  Greater  Community  Hospital 
Association  has  been  founded  (offices  at 
Creston)  to  establish  and  operate  a  hos- 
pital and  nursing  training  school  and  "  to 
promote  interest  and  activity  through 
auxiliary  associations  and  societies  or  other- 
wise throughout  the  neighboring  communi- 
ties in  measures  tending  to  conserve  the  pub- 
lic health.  .  .  ."  Its  membership  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  churches,  schools,  lodges, 
clubs,  community  centers,  patriotic  and 
parent-teacher  associations  and  other  or- 
ganizations; its  territory  includes  nine  coun- 
ties or  parts  of  counties. 

The  first  task  undertaken  by  this  associa- 
tion, which  operates  for  the  greater  part  in 
a  rural  area,  is  a  comprehensive  health  and 
social  survey,  looking  forward  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  system  of  public  health  nurs- 
ing for  each  county  and  the  establishment  of 
an  easily  accessible  modern  hospital,  dis- 
pensary and  training  school  for  nurses,  as- 
sociated with  which  there  is  to  be  a  child 
welfare  and  health  center  and  a  public 
health  nursing  and  social  service.  A  de- 
tailed plan  of  organization  has  been  issued 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who 


contemplate    the    formation    of    similar    local 
community   associations   elsewhere. 


In  New  York  city,  the  Council  of  Organi- 
zations and  the  Community  Councils  of  Na- 
tional Defense  have  decided  to  amalgamate. 
The  war-created  community  councils  in  this 
metropolis  have  got  themselves  into  such  a 
knot  of  complicated  committees,  subcom- 
mittees and  joint  committees  that  only  of- 
ficers of  the  two  main  organizations,  appar- 
ently, are  able  to  disentangle  the  respective 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  all  of  them. 


Suffice  it  to  state  here  that — we  quote  ver- 
bally for  fear  of  getting  it  wrong — "  the 
Council  of  Organizations  becomes  the  City 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Community 
Councils  of  National  Defense,"  and  "  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Or- 
ganizations becomes  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  City  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Community  Councils,"  while  "  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Organizations  con- 
tinue with  modifications  the  Public  Health 
(to  be  merged  with  the  City  Health  Com- 
mittee of  Community  Councils),  the  Recrea- 
tion Section  (to  be  merged  with  the  City 


THE  TASKS  OF  PEACE 

'N    opening    an    educational    exhibit    illustrating    the    war    and    peace    activities    of 
•   the   Department   of   the   Interior,   on   May   19,   Secretary   Franklin   K.   Lane   said: 


The  world  now  turns  from  the  bru- 
talities of  killing  men  to  the  one  thing 
for  which  the  world  was  made — the  mak- 
ing of  men.  We  fought  that  we  might 
live,  that  our  ideals  might  have  a  free 
soil  in  which  to  grow.  And  with  enthusi- 
asm and  renewed  courage  we  now  turn  to 
those  enterprises  and  efforts  which  we 
recognize  as  the  normal  life  of  a  civilized 
people. 

To  mark  the  dividing  line  between  the 
days  of  war  and  those  of  peace  this  ex- 
position, has  been  created.  It  is  more  than 
a  presentation  of  the  daily  doings  of  those 
who  work  in  this  department.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  a  democracy's  life.  The  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor  are  to  fall  to  the  rear, 
and  in  their  stead  are  to  advance  the  en- 
gineer and  the  farmer,  the  chemist  and 
the  miner,  the  inventor  and  the  teacher. 

It  is  true  that  we  proudly  display  here 
what  this  civilian  department  was  enabled 
to  do  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
We  made  gases  more  deadly  than  any 
which  other  nations  had  produced.  We 
sought  and  found  a  new  gas  by  which  the 
rigid  airship  could  be  made  safe  against 
explosion  and  flame.  We  set  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  at  work  to  save  the  starving 
Belgians.  The  training  of  the  geologist 
in  Alaska  and  Montana  was  put  to  use  in 
the  planning  for  trenches  in  France. 
There  was  no  single  bureau  of  this  most 
peaceful  of  departments  which  did  not 
make  its  contribution. 

Before  our  door  for  now  nearly  two 
years  has  swung  our  flag  of  service. 
Each  week  its  figures  have  mounted  until 
now  that  faded  emblem  of  loyalty  carries 
2,669  stars.  We  have  not  changed  it  as 
sun  and  rain  have  dimmed  the  brilliant 
color  of  its  youth,  for  round  its  edge  there 
has  steadily  grown  an  ever  enlarging 
border  of  those  golden  stars  of  glory 
which  group  themselves  naturally  into  a 
golden  crown  to  the  lasting  honor  of  this 
department. 

Yet  this  exposition  is,  I  hope,  not  so 
much  one  of  proud  retrospect  as  it  is  one 
of  prouder  promise.  From  one  end  of 
this  corridor  to  the  other  you  will  at 
each  step  see  evidence,  surprising  evi- 
dence perhaps,  that  our  land  is  only  as. 
yet  in  the  making;  that  our  schools  are 
many,  but  not  as  many  as  they  should  be, 
that  they  are  good,  but  not  so  good  as 
they  should  be;  that  our  children  are 
strong,  but  not  so  robust  as  they  should 
be;  that  our  great  national  parks  are  al- 
ready popular,  but  not  so  popular  as  they 
should  be;  that  our  lands  yield  richly, 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  they  should ; 
that  our  acres  are  many,  but  are  not 
held  by  as  many  farmers  a's  should  call 
them  "home";  that  our  mines  are  many 


and  prolific,  but  not  so  safe  as  they  should 
be;  that  our  people  are  intelligent,  quick, 
purposeful,  possibly  beyond  all  other  peo- 
ples, but  that  millions  are  without  the 
primary  tools  of  life  in  this  day  of  democ- 
racy and  industrialism,  the  ability  to  read 
or  write.  And  this  exposition  is  to  reveal 
not  alone  that  these  things  are,  but  that 
their  overcoming  constitutes  part  of  the 
task  to  which  we  have  set  ourselves.  For 
the  note  of  our  work  is  hope.  .  .  . 

This  work  of  art  [reproduced  on  p.  3751 
is  the  figure  of  a  soldier  newly  come  back 
from  France,  a  statue  by  Dallin,  the 
Utah  sculptor  who  has  eternally  memorial- 
ized the  American  Indian.  Look  on  that 
boy!  He  has  thrown  off  his  coat,  and  his 
sleeves  are  rolled  back.  He  is  ready  for 
work.  See  his  outstretched  arms,  and  look 
into  his  handsome  face!  He  is  standing 
once  more  on  American  soil  and  is  say- 
ing, "  This  land  is  mine.  I  have  seen 
other  lands  and  have  fought  for  their 
safety.  I  have  seen  their  life  and  learned 
the  ways  of  their  people.  I  know  their 
spirit  and  I  have  seen  their  struggle.  But 
they  are  not  for  me.  This  land  is  mine." 
Look  at  the  smile  on  his  lips,  not  on  his 
lips  alone  but  radiating  from  every  Hne 
on  his  face.  See  the  light  of  hope  in  his 
eye  and  the  pride  in  the  carriage  of  his 
head.  With  arms  widely  spread  he  looks 
upon  America  and  all  the  affection  and 
pride  and  loyalty  of  his  manly  nature 
express  themselves.  He  had  done  his 
task  abroad  and  his  sleeves  are  rolled 
back  ready  for  the  great  challenge  of  this 
country.  He  is  Young  America.  He 
knows  that  this  is  not  a  land  of  ease. 
He  does  not  ask  Fortune  to  drop  her 
golden  apples  in  his  lap.  He  is  willing 
to  work.  He  has  found  his  way  through 
barbed-wire  and  the  mazes  of  the  miry 
trenches  to  gain  his  objective  in  the  strug- 
gle of  war  and  he  earn  do  as  much  in  the 
struggle  of  peace.  Here  he  is  free,  his 
own  master.  He  can  see  himself  rise  as 
others  have  risen,  and  he  is  eager  to  get 
into  this  new  struggle.  For,  before  him 
lies  a  land  that  is  ars  young  as  he  is,  his 
very  mate.  He  is  up-standing,  he  does 
not  slump  into  dejection  because  this  is 
not  the  best  of  all  possible  lands,  his 
head  is  high,  his  frame  is  firm,  his  hands 
are  strong  ...  he  will  make  this  land 
what  his  heart  wants  it  to  be.  Remark 
that  there  is  no  cunning  in  his  look,  he 
can  play  the  game  square  and  one  can 
see  that  he  will  ask  what  he  is  willing  to 
give.  He  has  no  wings,  firmly  his  feet 
are  planted,  he  knows  well  the  difference 
between  fancy  and  fact.  His  eyes  do  not 
look  into  the  sky,  but  straight  into  yours, 
for  you  are  his  brother  and  comrade  in 
the  making  of  America. 
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AGRICULTURE  in  the  LEAGUE  of  NATIONS 

A  Memorandum  Presented  to  the  American  Peace  Commission  by  Kenyan  L.  Butterfield 


THE  important  interests  of  trade  and  labor  have  already 
been  recognized  in  the  plans  for  international  coopera- 
tion. The  equally  significant  interests  of  agriculture  have 
apparently  thus  far  not  been  considered. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  farmers  of  nearly  all  countries  are 
practically  voiceless  in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  They  have 
no  international  organization,  no  world  conference,  no  cooperat- 
ing delegations,  to  speak  their  need  and  to  contribute  their  mind 
to  solving  the  common  problem.  Yet  no  question  before  the 
Peace  Conference  is  more  fundamental  to  world  welfare  than 
the  rural  question.  This  is  true  because: 

1.  An  adequate  supply  of  food  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
is  an  essential  item  in   a  program  of  permanent  world  peace. 
A  hungry  nation  or  even  a  hungry  group  within  a  nation  forms 
a  breeding  ground  for  discontent  and  revolt;   a  hungry  world 
means  chaos. 

2.  This    necessary    food    supply    must    be    furnished    by    the 
farmers  of  the  world.    Together  with  other  soil-grown  products 
that   comprise    a   significant   portion    of    the    raw    materials   of 
industry,    this    supply    depends    completely    upon    the    toil,    the 
effectiveness,  the  intelligence  of  those  who  actually  work  upon 
the  land. 

3.  The  conservation   and  improvement  of  the  soil  should  be 
one  of  the  chief  concerns   in   world   statesmanship.     No   other 
natural  resource  compares  with  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  race.    But  no  fiat  of  gov- 
ernment  nor   resolution   of   conferences   can   ensure   the    proper 
use    and    care    of    the    soil ;    only    as    each    individual    farmer 
intelligently   tills   his    land   and   carefully,   conscientiously   hus- 
bands its  resources  can  future  generations  as  well  as  the  present 
population  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  assured  their  food. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  provide  adequate  means  of  training, 
stimulating,   and   encouraging  the   masses  of  farmers   in   every 
land. 

4.  In  all  justice,  the  working  farmer  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  "  living  wage."     Merely  to  grow  a  meager  sustenance  for 
himself   and   his   family,   with   a   scant   surplus   to   sell    in   the 
market,  as  a  result  of  employing  all  the  daylight  hours  in  hard 
physical    labor,   does   not  meet   the   terms   of   permanent   social 
justice.    The  farmers  must  therefore  have  a  reasonable  reward; 
at  the  very  least  they  must  have  fair  play  in  the  worlds  economic 
arrangements. 

5.  The  possession  and  use  of  the  land  by  those  who  actually 
till  it  give  guarantees  of  public  peace,  of  intelligent  citizenship, 
of  human  welfare,  hardly  acquired  by  any  other  means.    There- 
fore the  land  should  be  controlled  by  those  who  use  it.     Access 
to  ownership  should  be  made  easy;  land  leases  should  favor  the 
worker;  land  proprietorship  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost. 

6.  The  farmer  and  his  family  are  of  more  consequence  even 
than   the    farm.      Education,    both    industrial    and    cultural,    is 


necessary  to  intelligent  farming  and  to  development  of  mind. 
Good  local  government,  health,  recreation,  conveniences,  artistic 
appreciation,  morality  are  essential  elements  in  a  democratic 
community.  The  farmer  must  have  these  fundamental  require- 
ments of  manhood  or  become  practically  a  slave  to  unending  toil. 

7.  If   the   world    is   to   become   truly   and    fully   democratic,    it 
is   necessary   that    the   farmers   of   the   world    should    not   only 
understand    and    appreciate   democracy,    but   they   should    fully 
share    in    all    its    advantages — economic,    political,    and    social. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  huge  populations  of  Russia,  India, 
China,  live  on  the  land.     Poland,  the  Czechoslovak  territories, 
Jugoslavia,    Asia    Minor,    Mesopotamia,    Persia,    all    are    dom- 
inantly  rural.     Africa,   South  America,  Australia  are   agricul- 
tural rather  than  industrial  areas.     In  the  United  States  nearly 
half  the  people  live  under  rural  conditions.     In  France  48  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  farmers.     Even  highly  urban  nations  such 
as  England   and  Belgium   are  finding  the  farm  problem   acute 
and  significant. 

8.  A  wise  plan  of  international  cooperation  in  agriculture  will 
provide   the   mechanism   whereby   adequate   and    accurate   facts 
may  be  obtained,  organized,  and  interpreted ;   means  by  which 
governments  may  cooperate  in  spreading  popular  education  for 
farming   and   country    life    and    in   training   an   effective   rural 
leadership;  legislation  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
as  a  producer,  and  simplifies  and  cheapens  the  process  of  dis- 
tribution  of   soil-grown   products ;    and    arrangements   whereby 
the  exigencies   and   uncertainties   of  climate    and   weather   and 
the    attacks   of   plant    and    animal   diseases    and   pests   may   be 
guarded  against  so  far  as  humanly  possible. 

9.  No  plan   of   agricultural   cooperation   on    an    international 
basis  will  suffice,   unless   it  encourages  to  the  utmost  the  free 
organization  of  the  farmers  themselves,  for  whatever  ends  they 
may  desire— economic,  social,  political.     Only  so  can  agriculture 
be  fully  democratized,  only  so  can  farmers  express  their  con- 
victions, voice  their  experiences,  seek  an  answer  to  their  needs, 
and  contribute  their  part  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  world.    Organ- 
ization   for   cooperative    buying,    selling,    and   credit   especially 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  nation.    The  effective  organiza- 
tion of  local  farming  communities  for  both  industrial  and  social 
purposes  is  fundamental  to  the  larger  rural  democracy. 

10.  It  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement  that 
an  instrumentality  be  created  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion among  those  who  till  the  soil.     Therefore  the  League  of 
Nations  should  make  provision  for  the  establishment  and  per- 
petual maintenance  of  means  whereby  the  working  farmers  of 
the  world  shall  be  enabled  to  cooperate  constantly  and  fully,  in 
furnishing  the  world   with   food,   in   securing  just   rewards  for 
their  labor,  in  improving  their  methods  of  farming,  in  enriching 
their   land,   in   organizing  an   active   and  satisfying  community 
life,  and  in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  democratic  citizenship. 


Recreation     Committee     of    the    Community 
Councils),"   and   so  on. 

The  War  Finance  Section  becomes  a 
Thrift  Section ;  the  Food  Conservation  and 
Economy  Section  becomes  a  Food  Section, 
the  Industrial  Readjustment  Section  an  In- 
dustrial Section  and  the  Work  for  Aliens 
Section  an  Americanization  Committee. 
The  Protection  Section  has  been  dropped. 

Reemployment 

A  National  Survey 

The  Annalist,  New  York,  has  made  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  public  works  under 
way,  projected  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing off  unemployment,  and  published  the  re- 
sults in  the  issue  for  May  10.  Though  in 
some  states  such  plans  are  little  advanced 
and  in  others  the  proposed  expenditures  are 
little  more  than  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  the 
general  picture  presented  by  the  summary 
is  evidence  of  considerable  activity  and  of 
a  widespread  public  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment of  discharged  soldiers. 

In     construction     programs,      New      York 


comes  first  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,- 
000,000  for  the  contemplated  buildings ; 
Ohio  next  with  $11,000,000  and  Utah  with 
$10,500,000.  In  road  work,  Minnesota  leads 
with  a  constitutional  amendment,  providing 
for  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  to  build 
hard-surfaced  roads;  other  states  also  have 
large  projects  of  this  kind,  though  it  is  not 
clear  over  what  period  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed— Illinois,  $60,000,000;  Oklahoma, 
$50,000,000;  Kansas,  $30,000,000,  and  four 
other  states  over  $10,000,000  each. 

Several  states  have  started  ambitious  plans 
for  land  reclamation  and  quite  a  number 
are  cooperating  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  its  land  settlement  scheme.  [See 
below.] 

The  Employment  Situation 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  somewhat 
declined  during  May.  Of  87  cities  included 
in  the  present  United  States  Employment 
Service,  39  report  an  excess  of  310,860  ap- 
plicants over  jobs  for  the  week  ended  May 
17;  15  cities  a  labor  shortage  of  7,830;  and 
33  cities  a  balance  of  demand  and  supply. 


Reports  from  36  states  show  that  19  had  a 
surplus  of  labor,  4  a  shortage  and  13  an 
equality.  The  shortage  of  labor  prevails 
in  the  Northwest,  South  and  Southwest. 

Unemployment  is  at  its  worst  in  New 
York  and  may,  therefore,  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  demobilization  of  the  troops 
that  disembark  here  for  the  most  part. 
There  are  between  125,000  to  200,000  unem- 
ployed in  the  city — of  course  not  all  of  them 
soldiers,  but  consisting  probably  to  some  ex- 
tent also  of  men  and  women  replaced  by 
discharged  soldiers.  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh come  next,  the  former  reporting  30,- 
000,  the  latter  20,000  out  of  work. 

The  present  situation  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  a  fully  equipped  and  smooth'y  run- 
ning j.ermanent  state  and  federal  system  of 
public  employment  bureaus,  directing  ap- 
plicants without  delay  to  work  opportunities 
in  other  localities  if  there  are  none  in  their 
own.  The  careful  selection  of  applicants 
for  jobs,  the  cooperation  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  bodies  secured  by  the  state 
and  city  directors  and  ihe  public  interest 
aroused  by  them  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
[Continued  on  page  380] 
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SOCIAL  WORK 

Essays  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social  Worker 

By   Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

Author  of  "  THE  LAYMAN'S  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICINE,"  "  WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY,"  etc. 

The  indispensable  textbook  for  every  social  worker,  containing  within  compass  precisely  the  information  needed  by  every 
man  and  woman  working  for  humanity  in  this  field. 

Contents:  The  Medical  Standing;  Medical  Duties  and  Medical  Equipment  of  the  Social  Assistant;  History  Taking  by  the 
Social  Assistant,  Economic  Investigation  by  the  Social  Assistant;  Mental  and  Moral  Investigation  by  the  Social  Assistant; 
Fears  and  Forgetfulness ;  Fatigue  and  Rest;  The  Social  Assistant's  Best  Ally;  Nature's  Cure  of  Disease;  Order  in  Social 
Treatment ;  The  Motive  of  Social  Work. 

$1.50  net 


DAWN 

By  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

Author  of  "  Just  David."     Illus.     $1.50  net 

CORNELIA 

By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 

The  story  of  a  Benevolent   Despot.      Illus. 

$1.25  net 

LABRADOR  DAYS 

By  Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell 

Tales  of  the  Sea  Tollers.  $1.50  net 

THE  BOUNDER 

By  Arthur  Hodges 

A  story  of  a.  new  New  Tork.  $1.60  net 

COMMON  CAUSE 

By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 

A  Story  of  the  War  In  America.     Illus. 

$1.60  net 


"1914" 

By  Field  Marshal  Viscount  French 

Introduction  by  Marechal  Foch.    $6.00  net 

THE  LAST  MILLION 

By  Major  Ian  Hay  Beith 

Author    of    "  The    First    Hundred    Thou- 
sand." $1.50  net 

DEMOCRACY; 
DISCIPLINE;   PEACE 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

A    study    of    the    fundamental    nature    of 
democracy.  $1.00  net 

THE  DOCTOR  IN  WAR 

By  Woods  Hutchinson 

The  first  complete  and  authoritative  book 
In  Its  field.  $3.00  net 

A  TREASURY  OF 
WAR  POETRY 

Edited  by  George  Herbert  Carke 

Second  Series.    $1.50  net.    Leather,  $2.25  net 


THE  GRIZZLY 

By  Enos  A.  Mills 

Our  Greatest  Wild  Animal.    Illus.    $2.00  net 

FIELD  AND  STUDY 

By  John  Burroughs 

A  new  volume  of  nature  essays.    (1.50  net 

INDUSTRY  AND 
HUMANITY 

By  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King 

A   notable   book   on   Industrial   reconstruc- 
tions. $3.00  net 

INSTINCTS  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Or d way  Tead 

A    Study    of   Working-Class   Psychology. 

$1.40  net 

THE  SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

By  Roy  Willmarth  Kelly 
and  Frederick  J.  Allen 

$3.00  net 


DEMOCRACY  IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 

Edited  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland 

and  Joseph  Schafer 

Partial  Content* 

Democracy  and  Private  Property,  Carl  Kelsey. 

Democracy  and  the  Family,  Arthur  Todd. 

Democratizing  Institutions  for  Social  Betterment,  E.  C. 
Hayes. 

Democracy  and  Health,  Esther  C.  Lovejoy. 

The  Child  and  the  New  Order,  Mary  E.  Titzel. 

The  Educational  Lessons  of.  the  War,  C.  R.  Mann  and 
S.  P.  Capen. 

Demobilization  and  Unemployment,  H.  G.  Moulton. 

Capital  and  Labor,  W.  F.  Ogburn. 

The  Railroad  Problem. 
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CANON  BARNETT 

His  Life,  Work  and  Friends 

By  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett 
Introduction  by  Robert  A.  Woods 

The  life  story  of  England's  great  pioneer  in  modern  social 
work.  "  '  I  have  met  but  three  really  great  men  in  England, 
and  one  was  a  little  pale  clergyman  in  Whitechapel.'  The 
speaker  was  M.  Clemenceau  after  a  visit  of  research  into 
English  methods  of  dealing  with  poverty;  the  little  pale 
clergyman  was  Canon  Barnett.  ..."  This  is  the  record 
of  the  life-work  not  of  one,  but  of  two  who  labored  as  one, 
with  rare  unity  of  soul  and  mind,  with  an  insight  and  a  zeal 
which  has  done  much  to  change  the  whole  course  of  philan- 
thropy and  to  direct  it  into  better  channels." — Church  Times. 

To  be  published  shortly  in  two  illustrated  volumes  at  $7.50 
net.  Order  now. 
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unemployment  within   the   limits  of  the   areas 
and   industries   directly   affected   by   the    arm- 
istice  and   in   preventing   a   general   panic. 

Mustering  Out  and  In 
Over  two  million  troops  have  been  mus- 
tered out,  so  far,  including  a  million  or  so 
returned  from  France.  In  mustering  the 
men  in,  one  difficulty,  apparently,  is  that 
some  employers  who  had  been  counted  upon 
to  take  back  their  old  employes,  keep  to 
their  original  bargain  with  a  Shylock-Iike 
insistence  upon  its  every  letter;  in  other 
words,  they  offer  their  men  the  old  jobs 
at  the  old  wages  while  the  cost  of  labor,  like 
the  cost  of  living,  has  in  the  meantime  gone 
up  considerably  everywhere. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  general  conservatism  and  hesitation 
to  engage  in  full,  normal  industrial  enter- 
prises— in  the  belief  that  prices  may  pres- 
ently fall.  That  belief  is  not,  apparently, 
justified  by  facts  and  actual  prospects.  The 
price  of  labor,  say  those  in  a  position  to 
know,  is  not  going  to  fall  appreciably  even 
if  there  should  be  some  time  of  slack  em- 
ployment; for,  the  cost  of  living  cannot 
under  present  conditions  come  down,  and 
labor  is  in  no  mood  (and  especially  nor  the 
rei'irned  soldier)  to  work  and  live  on  an 
appreciably  lower  level  of  comfort  than 
before  the  war. 

A  third  difficulty  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  these  columns — it  is  the  increased 
ambition  of  the  young  men  who  have  fought 
for  their  country  in  France.  This  means  a 
need  for  careful  vocational  guidance  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  training 
schools.  The  motto  adopted  by  the  reem- 
ployment  bureaus  in  their  dealings  with  em- 
ployers is:  "You  want  a  skilled  man.  Take 
an  untrained  one  and  pay  him  while  you 
teach  him.  He  will  learn  quickly."  The 
men,  says  Maj.  Warren  Bigelow,  director 
of  the  reemployment  bureau  of  New  York, 
have  learned  in  the  army  to  get  things  done, 
to  get  them  done  quickly,  and  never  to  of- 
fer an  excuse. 


*     #     * 


The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion has  brought  out  an  excellent  series  of 
monographs  in  vocational  rehabilitation  for 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  rang- 
ing in  subject  matter  all  the  way  from  log- 
ging to  journalism.  The  scheme  of  presen- 
tation is  decidedly  practical,  and  no  effort 
is  made  to  gloss  over  difficulties,  doubtful 
prospects  of  permanent  livelihood  or  hard- 
ships, such  as  long  and  irregular  hours. 
About  60,000  disabled  men  have  so  far  reg- 
istered for  special  training,  and  contact  has 
been  established  with  40,000  more.  Most 
of  these  cases  came  to  the  board  through 
the  hospitals,  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau, and  the  Red  Cross.  For  about  35,000 
of  the  60,000  detailed  inquiries  as  regards 
the  most  suitable  training  course  have  been 
made  and  advice  given  accordingly. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  War  Department 
states  that  there  are  still  39,694  American 
soldiers  in  hospitals  in  France,  and  that  of 
this  number  1,192  were  wounded  in  battle. 

Land   Settlement 

Leaders  of  both  parties  in  Congress  have 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  govern- 
ment measure  for  putting  soldiers  on  the 
land  by  voting  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
$500,000,000  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
action  of  the  states  in  this  matter  contrasts 
favorably  with  that  of  the  last  Congress  which 
adjourned  without  having  made  provision 
even  for  a  modest  beginning  with  this  im- 
portant national  task.  In  the  majority  of 
states  action  has  been  initiated  to  cooperate 
with  Secretary  Lane's  federal  scheme.  Sev- 
eral states  have  voted  large  appropriations 
and  have  set  up  machinery  to  guide  land 


settlement  operations.  In  a  few  cases  con- 
stitutional amendments  have  been  necessary 
to  authorize  the  necessary  bond  issues. 

Some  of  the  big  welfare  organizations  also 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Re- 
construction Committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  has  placed  Rev.  Ed- 
ward E.  O'Hara  in  charge  of  a  coloniza- 
tion movement  for  which  $300,000  is  avail- 
able. But  sums  such  as  this  obviously  do 
not  go  far.  According  to  Secretary  Lane, 
there  are  already  40,000  applicants  for  land 
among  returned  soldiers,  and  only  a  really 
comprehensive  plan  like  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  can  prevent  their  dis- 
appointment. 

The  relation  of  land  settlement  to  the  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands  is  so  intimate  that 
it  will  prove  impossible  to  separate  the  two 
national  purposes.  The  available  acreage 
of  tillable  land  in  the  possession  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  of  various  states  is 
sometimes  much  exaggerated,  and  there  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "  cultivable  "  and  "  non-cultivable  " 
areas.  Just  now,  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  who  have  undergone  a  period  of  the 
strictest  discipline  willing  to  enlist  in  a  na- 
tional army  for  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
swamp  and  wilderness,  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  carry  out  the 
reclamation  projects  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Several  of  the  reconstruction  commissions 
and  committees  have  asked  themselves  the 
question  whether  putting  more  men  on  the 
land,  with  the  present  conditions  of  the  farm- 
ing business,  is  really  rendering  them  a 
service  of  permanent  benefit.  Can  farming 
in  the  United  States  be  made  at  least  as  at- 
tractive as  other  productive  enterprises  re- 
quiring the  same  investment  and  the  same 
exertion?  Dean  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  re- 
cently said  in  a  speech  that  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  earned  less  than  30  cents  an 
hour  in  1918.  And  this  was  the  year  of 
price  regulations  and  enormous  food  prices 
when  the  farmers  were  supposed  to  be 
reaping  golden  harvests! 

The  farmer  has  two  handicaps,  says  the 
Reconstruction  Commission  of  the  governor 
of  Michigan,  which  must  be  removed  be- 
fore a  real  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
situation  can  take  place.  He  is  the  vic- 
tim of  exploitation  by  various  middlemen 
and  intermediary  agencies,  so  that  "  hi< 
returns  are  not  governed  by  the  norma-1  pro- 
cess of  supply  and  demand."  The  cost  of 
production  does  not,  as  in  manufacturing, 
determine  the  selling  price;  "the  average 
costs  of  one  section  of  the  state  or  country 
differ  from  those  of  another,  owing  to  con- 
ditions of  climate,  transportation  and  other 
causes.  Meanwhile,  though  each  farm  en- 
terprise is  conducted  as  an  isolated  unit,  the 
farmer  sells  in  a  common  market  and  takes 
whatever  the  market  price  may  happen  to 
be,  the  price  being  the  resultant  of  various 
conditions  everywhere." 

The  committee  therefore  pleads  for  state 
initiative  in  fostering  producers'  coopera- 
tion, the  development  of  standards,  the  im- 
provement of  marketing  facilities,  publicity 
on  market  conditions,  the  study  of  produc- 
tion costs,  the  stimulation  of  better  methods 
of  production.  The  fundamental  need  of 
the  time,  it  urges,  is  for  enlightened  volun- 
tary cooperation  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves as  an  offset  to  state  socialism  under 
which  the  state  would  own  everything. 

In  Other  Lands 

France 

An  enterprising  firm  is  advenisinu 
weekly  tours  of  the  war  zone  at  a  cost  of 
$525 — "  no  extra's  whatever,  even  wines  are 
served  without  additional  charge."  The 
French,  however,  seem  determined  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  English  and  American  tour- 


i>is  In  hastening  the  rebuilding  of  the  bat- 
tle-worn towns  and  villages.  A  Paris  dis- 
patch of  May  16  states  that  Louis  Loucheur, 
minister  of  reconstruction,  had  on  that  day 
relit  the  blast  furnace  in  the  Senelle  factory 
at  Maubeuge,  the  first  to  be  reopened  in  the 
liberated  territory  of  northern  France. 

Frank  H.  Probert,  consulting  engineer  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  American  commission 
charged  with  an  investigation  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  Germans  to  the  French  and 
Belgian  coal  and  iron  mines  and  steel 
works,  has  recently  returned  to  this  country 
saying  that  the  wreckage  of  the  industrial 
life  is  almost  unbelievable.  He  is,  how- 
ever, optimistic  for  the  future.  In  a  pre- 
liminary report  he  says: 

"  With  the  return  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
to  the  mother  land,  France  will  become  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  future  sieel  industry 
of  Europe.  During  the  German  occupation, 
the  iron  mines  were  not  intensively  ex- 
ploited because  of  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
into  the  Teuton  army  every  able-bodied  man 
and  on  account  of  the  large  accumulation  of 
war  minerals  in  preparation  for  the  war. 
The  actual  physical  damage  to  the  iron 
mines  is  relatively  small  when  compared 
\vith  the  destruction  of  the  coal  fields  of 
northern  France  which  was  as  reprehensible 
as  it  was  complete."  The  situation  in  the 
steel  industry  and  in  the  coalfields,  it  should 
be  added,  is  entirely  different;  and  the  Saar 
coal,  though  it  gives  a  less  satisfactory  me- 
tallurgical coke  for  the  blast  furnaces,  will 
for  long  be  the  principal  available  supply. 

As  regards  methods  of  mining,  Mr.  Pro- 
bert says  that  "  unless  there  is  serious  labor 
unrest  and  extraordinary  advances  in  wage 
scales,  the  old  French  practice  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  French  conditions.  Their  policy  is 
progressive.  There  is  a  constant  search  for 
new  mineral  areas  or  extension  of  proven  de- 
posits. .  .  .  Iron  and  coal  are  complemen- 
tary minerals.  France  has  them  both  in 
larger  quantity  than  in  1914,  and  when  her 
reconstruction  program  is  carried  out,  the 
steel  industry  will  be  among  the  first  assets 
of  a  land  that  has  suffered  greatly." 
*  *  * 

That  there  is  likely  to  be  a  labor  short- 
age in  France  is  the  forecast  of  United  States 
Consul  Tracy  Lay  (Commerce  Reports.  May 
3).  "Before  the  war,"  he  says,  "the  labor 
situation  necessitated  the  bringing  in  of 
650,000  foreigners  to  work  in  mines,  met- 
allurgical industries,  transportation  enter- 
prises, public  works,  etc.  Published  statis- 
tics show  that  France  lost  1,400,000  men 
during  the  war.  Those  maimed  and  infirm 
as  a  result  of  wounds  may  be  estimated  to 
increase  this  number  to  1,500,000.  As  re- 
construction in  the  devastated  regions  will 
require  from  300,000  to  500,000  laborers,  the 
total  deficit  will  probably  amount  to  as 
many  as  2,000,000.  Formerly,  labor  \vas 
recruited  from  Belgium,  which  furnished 
some  200,000  men,  and  from  Italy,  which 
provided  at  least  150,000.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  numbers  of  German  labor- 
ers who  for  many  years  will  not  again  find 
welcome  in  France.  During  the  war  14,000 
prisoners  were  utilized  in  order  to  increase 
coal  production,  but  the  services  of  these 
«ill  end  upon  the  reestablishment  of  peace." 

In  the  meantime,  France  is  passing 
through  an  era  of  suspended  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  consequent  unemployment.  The 
method  of  demobilization  continues  to  be 
under  a  fire  of  criticism.  A  discussion  in 
the  Chamber  brought  out,  for  instance,  that 
too  much  time  is  spent  in  traveling  before 
the  men  are  discharged,  that  their  comfort 
while  traveling  to  their  destination  is  in- 
sufficiently provided  for,  that  demobilization 
allowances  are  not  properly  paid. 

It  is  difficult  from  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation received  in  this  country  to  gauge 
[Continued  on  page  389] 
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NEW  FICTION 


EHnd  Alley 

By  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Four  years  of  war  have  wrought  a  change  in  the  woman- 
hood of  England,  and  it  is  this  change  that  Mr.  George 
mirrors  in  this  big,  fearlessly  written  novel  of  an  English 
family  in  war  time.  431  pages.  $1.75  net 

Against  the  Winds 

By  KATE  JORDAX 

(ith  Printing) 

This  powerful  analytical  novel  of  Naomi  Tway's  struggle 
Against  the  Winds — of  poverty — or  an  unsuitable  mar- 
riage— of  a  love  that  finally  comes  to  possess  her 
recklessly-  is  rich  in  unusual  incidents.  $1.50  net 

Who  Cares? 

By  COSMO' HAMII.TUX 

In  this  new  novel  tbe  author  of  "Scandal"  and  "The 
Blindness  of  Virtue  "  has  told  a  story  of  surpassing  human 
interest  and  movement. 

"  It  is  true  to  life  and  pervaded  with  the  charm  of 
youth  ...  it  holds  the  reader  with  a  masterful  grip 
from  first  to  last." — Ycir  Yitrk  Triltunr.  $1.50  net 

The  Curious  Quest 

By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPEXHEIM 

(Of7(   Printing) 

The  amazing  adventures  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bliss,  a  young 
London  idler,  who  wages  his  physician  £25,000  that  he  can 
start  out  with  a  five-pound  note  and  live  for  a  year  on  what 
he  can  earn. 

"  Never  before  has  Mr.  Oppenheim  been  so  ingenious  and 
entertaining  as  in  'The  Curious  Quest.'" — Boston  Tran- 
script. $l.."id  net 


The  Apartment  Next  Door 

By  WILLIAM   JOHNSTON 


A  story  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  Into  which  Mr. 
Johnston  has  woven  mysteries  more  enthralling  than  in 
"  The  House  of  Whispers." 

"A  lively  and  exciting  yarn  which  holds  one's  Interest 
from  first  to  last." — \tie  York  Sun.  $1.50  net 

Green  Valley 

By  KATHARINE  REYNOLDS 

"Green  Valley"  is  a  delightfully  intimate  story  of  life 
in  a  little  country  town  that  you  can  read  and  re-read  with 
pure  enjoyment. 

"  Mrs.  Reynolds  puts  before  us  a  sweetly  human  com- 
munity."— Bnnton  Herald. 

"  'Green  Valley'  is  an  idyl." — 'Ken-  York  Times.    $1.30  net 

The  Thunder  Bird 

By   P..   M.   P.MWER 

This  story  of  Johnny  Jewel's  adventures  with  his  aero 
plane  in  the  Southwest,  and  across  the  Mexican  border,  is 
reallv  a  sequel  to  "  Skyrider  "  (now  in  its  fifth  printing  i. 

S1..-.0  net 


MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction 

European  Conditions  and  American 
Principles 

By  SIR  THOMAS  BARCLAY 

This  authoritative  and  timely  work  on  the  political  recon- 
struction of  Europe  is  by  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  International  Law.  an  eminent  English  bar- 
rister who  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  diplomacy  and  its 
effects.  $2.50  net 

The  Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood 

By  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  M.D. 

This  new  volume  in  "  Tbe  Mind  and  Health  Series " 
analyzes  the  mental  life  of  the  child,  its  causes  and  its 
meaning,  and  shows  parents  how  it  may  best  be  cultivated. 

$1.35  net 

.An  American  Poilu 

ANONYMOUS 

A  volume  of  unusual  war  letters  of  rare  beauty,  written 
by  an  American  who  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  while  serving 
as  a  poilu  in  the  French  Army. 

His  ability  to  portray  the  underlying  beauty,  idealism  and 
humor  of  war  makes  his  letters  worthy  of  a  wide  audience 
of  Americans.  $1.35  set 

They  Who  Understand 

By  LILIAN  WHITING  . 

'•  They  Who  Understand  "  aims  to  be  a  simple  interpre- 
tation of  the  spiritual  environment  of  human  life.  Miss 
Whiting  writes  glowingly  of  spiritual  experiences,  of  com- 
munications between  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  psychical  research.  $1.25  net 

The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 

Revolution 

Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Madame 
Catherine  Breshkovsky 

Edited  by  ALICE  STONE  BI.ACKWELI. 

Her    story    is    one    of    the    most    dramatic    of    modern 
times.  — The  Literary  Digest,  -V.  V. 

New  Popular  Edition.     $1.50  H<?t 


BED -TIME  STORY  BOOKS 

The  Adventures  of  Bob  White 

Hy    TlIOUNTciX     W.     I!f!:..Kss 

"  Tho  Adventures  of  Bob  While"  is  the  nineteenth  volume 
in   the  ever-popular  Bedtime  story Hook  Series.  B net 

The  Adventures  of  Ol'   Mistah  Buzzard 

By    THORNTON    W.    P.ri!<,i:s^ 

"The  Adventures  of  or  Mistah   P.uzznrd  "   is  the  twentieth 
and  last  volume  in  the  Bedtime  story  l!..ou   Series.     r.Oc.  net 
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AFTER  THE  WAR  WHAT.? 

By  James   H.   Baker.     Stratford   Co.     177 

pp.     Price  $1.00;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$1.10. 
THE  VISION  FOR  WHICH  WE  FOUGHT 

By  A.   M.   Simons.     Macmillan   Co.     197 

pp.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$1.60. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  PART  IN  PEACE 

By    Ordway   Tead.      Henry    Holt    &    Co. 

156  pp.    Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$1.20. 

These  three  little  books — each  within  200 
small  pages — deal  with  the  world  after  the 
war.  But  they  are  about  as  different  as 
they  can  be  in  their  treatment  of  much  the 
same  problem.  Mr.  Tead  and  Mr.  Baker 
wrote  before  the  armistice,  Mr.  Simons  after 
it.  Mr.  Tead  writes  as  the  trained  indus- 
trial observer,  concerned  chiefly  with  labor 
and  underlying  economic  problems.  Mr.  Ba- 
ker, former  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  writes  from  a  conventional  but 
liberal  viewpoint  of  the  moral  issues  of  the 
war  in  the  light  of  established  political 
democratic  concepts.  Mr.  Simons,  a  right 
wing  Socialist  of  the  Spargo-Russell-Walling 
group,  deals  chiefly  with  the  revolutionary 
economic  war  measures  adopted  in  the  Allied 
countries,  treating  them  as  the  stepping 
stones  to  a  new  social  order. 

Both  President  Baker  and  Mr.  Simons 
•write  with  marked  bias — one  for  conven- 
tional democratic  ideals,  political,  Wilson- 
ian;  the  other  for  evolutionary  political  so- 
cialism, strongly  anti-soviety,  anti-revolution. 
Of  the  three,  only  Mr.  Tead  deals  with  the 
issues  in  open-minded  search  for  new  truths, 
new  methods,  -new  sources  of  power.  He 
writes  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  English 
radical  economist,  and  his  presentation  and 
discussion  of  the  basic  issues  of  peace  and 
reconstruction  are  comprehensive,  clear  and 
simple.  It  is  a  popular  treatment  of  the 
essential  material  put  forth  by  the  radical 
intellectuals  in  the  British  Labor  Party,  and 
frankly  faces  the  revolutionary  bases  of  a 
new  society,  a  new  state,  a  new  economics. 
Yet  there  is  little  or  no  dogma  or  partisan- 
ship in  the  entire  discussion.  It  states  clearly, 
fairly  and  more  compactly  than  any  other 
book  the  economic  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion— simplified  for  the  average  reader. 

The  subject  matter  is  wholly  economic. 
All  political  questions  such  as  self-determin- 
ation and  territorial  adjustments  are  delib- 
erately omitted  because  "  in  the  last  analy- 
sis economic  causes  are  preponderantly  de- 
termining." Mr.  Tead  discusses,  he  says, 
"  the  necessity  for  building  international 
government  out  of  the  agencies  which  dire 
need  has  already  shown  to  be  indispensable." 
He  gives  us  an  outline  of  a  league  of  na- 
tions on  economic  rather  than  political  bases, 
warning  against  precisely  the  kind  of  con- 
ceptions which  are  now  controlling  the  Peace 
Conference.  He  follows  with  a  discussion  of 
economic  guarantees  of  peace,  co\rering  in- 
ternational arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials,  marketing,  credit,  foreign  in- 
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vestments,  access  to  shipping,  and  immigra- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  complex  interrelation  of 
such  enormous  problems,  Mr.  Tead  deals 
with  "functional  organization,"  a  "plural- 
istic" state,  as  the  practical  way  out.  He 
says,  "This  delegation  of  special  tasks  to 
functional  agencies  will  result  in  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  work  for  any  in- 
ternational legislature.  The  world  becomes 
broken  up  into  the  many  aspects  it  really 
has."  He  develops  this  further  in  a  search- 
ing chapter  on  the  basis  of  representation 
in  national  and  international  organization, 
contending  that  successful  representation  in 
the  future  must  be  functional  and  that  it 
must  represent  all  the  groups  interested. 

A  chapter  on  the  national  economy  deals 
with  the  application  of  the  principle  to  pres- 
ent American  tendencies  in  industrial  inte- 
gration and  control.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  welcome  recognition  of  economic 
processes  as  only  a  means  to  higher  spiritual 
ends,  and  outlines  practical  problems  in  or- 
ganizing the  good-will  and  friendship  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Tead  points  out  five  ideas  which 
must  be  uprooted  in  that  process:  might 
makes  right,  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  the 
commercial  purpose  of  a  state,  the  profit  view 
of  trade  and  racial  inferiority.  He  pro- 
claims "  a  new  world  destined  to  swing 
about  a  new  center — the  human  individual," 
by  whose  supreme  value  all  institutions  and 
ideas  are  to  be  judged.  This  final  chapter 
gives  an  ethical  setting  for  all  that  goes  be- 
fore. It  makes  the  book  a  well-rounded 
treatment  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  popu- 
larly ignored  aspects  of  the  peace  settlement 
and  world  reconstruction. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Simons'  Vision  for  Which  We  Fought 
deals  also  with  the  economic  problems  of 
reconstruction  and  peace — but  almost  wholly 
omits  any  analysis  of  the  sources  of  power 
or  the  complexities  of  international  economic 
arrangements.  His  treatment  is  primarily 
a  study  of  the  economic  changes  wrought 
by  the  war  in  the  United  States  and  Allied 
nations  and  in  their  international  arrange- 
ments. He  discusses  such  specific  phases  as 
woman  in  industry,  the  farm  in  war  and  the 
schools  in  war  work. 

Mr.  Simons  sees  in  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  war  the  approach  to  a  new  society.  He 
says,  "The  most  fundamental  social  changes 
produced  by  this  war  is  the  transference  of 
power  from  the  possessing  to  the  producing 
class."  This  statement  is  characteristic  of 
the  viewpoint  throughout  the  book.  It  com- 
mends reading  chiefly  to  those  optimists 
who  can  see  progress  toward  industrial  de- 
mocracy in  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
power  of  capital  and  statism  among  the 
Allied  nations.  Mr.  Simons  explains  that 
while  the  state  "  momentarily  takes  on  some 
of  the  forms  of  autocracy,  it  is  becoming 
fundamentally  much  more  democratic.  [!] 
It  is  taking  on  new  functions  and  developing 
new  organs."  His  exposition  throughout  is 
of  those  tendencies  which  appeal  to  the  lib- 
eral state  Socialist. 


Mr.  Simons  vigorously  attacks  both  the 
"pro-German  pacifism"  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionary methods  of  working-class  control. 
He  sees  opposed  to  them  a  "  constantly  grow-, 
ing  mass  of  Socialists,  some  of  whom  are 
much  inclined  to  reject  the  name  as  an  in- 
cubus, who  see  in  the  mighty  changes  of 
the  war  and  reconstruction  as  great  steps  to- 
ward industrial  democracy  as  it  is  possible 
to  take  suddenly  without  invoking  a  chaoi 
that  must  end  in  reaction."  His  insistence 
throughout  on  the  importance  of  administra-^ 
live  processes  as  the  basis  of  the  new  inter-1 
nationalism  parallels  Mr.  Tead's  view  of 
functional  organization,  though  the  latter's 
discussion  is  based  on  quite  different  factors 
and  viewpoint. 


President  Baker's  After  the  War  What? 
is  a  collection  of  somewhat  miscellaneous 
chapters  dealing  with  the  moral  and 
political  concepts  of  the  war  and  democratic 
institutions.  It  is  conservative  in  its  eco- 
nomics, idealistic  in  its  appeal.  It  is  in 
parts  superficial  in  argument.  The  dis- 
cussion of  socialism,  for  instance,  reveals  the 
common  misconceptions.  It  is  not  the  argu- 
ment of  a  student.  "  One  instinct,"  says  Mr. 
Baker,  "  will  forever  prevent  extreme  so- 
cialism, namely,  the  desire  for  possessions 
which  are  one's  very  own."  The  topics  cov- 
ered are  human  ideals,  democracy,  socialism, 
efficiency,  obligation  to  the  state,  peace,  con- 
structive work  and  education — with  an  en- 
tirely unrelated  final  chapter  on  five  historic 
dramas  of  the  renaissance  by  Count  Go- 
bineau. 

The  book  is  simply  written,  divided  intO(' 
sub-topics  and  paragraph  heads.  It  may 
serve  to  widen  the  thinking  of  those  who 
have  not  read  other  discussions  of  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction,  but  it  can  hardly 
claim  a  place  as  a  real  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  this  world  crisis. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN. 

DEMOCRACY  AT  THE  CROSS-ROADS 

By  M.  D.  Petre.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London.  125  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.15. 

THE  MEANING  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Demos.  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd., 
London.  75  pp.  Price  2s.  6d;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $.80. 

PROPOSED  ROADS  TO  FREEDOM 

By  Bertrand  Russell.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
218  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.58. 

THE  BRITISH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY 
By  Norman  Angell.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  319 
pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.58. 

LIBERAL  POLICY 

By  various  authors.  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  London.  130  pp.  Price  2s 
6d.,  paper  bound;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY, 
$.70. 
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We  think  that  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  will  consider  our  list  of  Spring  publications  an  interesting 
one.  All  of  these  books  will  be  found  at  the  better  book  stores.  In  sending  orders  to  us,  please  add  fifteen 
cents  per  copy  for  mailing  expense. 


Paul  U.  Kellogg --Arthur  Gleason 


British  Labor  and  the  War 


Reconstructors   for  A    New   World 

(Note:  Originally  announced  for  1918  publication.)  The  publication  of  this  book  was  postponed  because  the  authors 
wished  to  bring  it  strictly  up  to  date  and  have  ft  cover  the  entire  British  Labor  movement  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  gives  the  fullest  account  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  war  and  reconstruction  aims  of  British 
Labor,  deals  also  with  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  British  Labor  Movement,  and  con- 
tains valuable  appendixes  containing  material  not  before  published;  also  a  comprehensive  index.  fS.OO 


John  Reed 

Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World 

Reed's  long  awaited  book  on  Russia — a  moving  picture  of  those 
thrilling  days  in  Petrograd.  A  serious  attempt  to  tell  all  of 
the  details  about  tbe  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat.  It  will  be  used 
as  an  original  source  by  historians  of  the  great  Russian  Revo- 
lution. It  contains  documents,  speeches,  newspaper  clippings, 
correspondence,  etc.,  never  before  published  in  this  country. 
Profusely  illustrated.  &.00 

Major  Walter  Guest  Kellogg 
The  Conscientious  Objector 

Foreword  by  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker 

In  this  book,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  for  Con- 
scientious Objectors  presents  his  own  observations  of  the 
Objector,  derived  from  an  official  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  all  types  in  the  military  camps  of  the  country,  together 
with  a  brief  history  of  tbe  subject  and  some  recommendations 
as  to  future  action  iu  regard  to  this  vital  factor  in  our  na- 
tional wellbeing.  ti.oo 


Ruth  Dunbar 
The  Swallow 

Not  a  war  book,  but  a  novel  based  upon  the  actual  experiences 
ef  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  original  members  of  the 
famous  Lafayette  Escadrille.  We  believe  this  delightful  novel 
of  adventure,  suffering  heroism  and  love  will  prove  one  of  the 
big  surprises  in  Spring  fiction.  This  inspiring  message  of 
faith  and  optimism  makes  it  a  memorable  contribution  to  re- 
cent literature.  A  small  part  of  the  book  appeared  in  the 
Century  Magazine.  fl.Sf 

Theodore  Dreiser 
Twelve  Men 

Not  short  stories,  not  sketches,  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY 
NEW.  Full  of  drama,  color,  pathos,  humor.  A  seething 
picture  of  American  life.  Everyone  will  guess  who  these 
twelve  men  were  and  are.  Dreiser  himself  moves  through  the 
pages  of  this  book  and  is  shown  in  lights  and  shadows  that 
will  be  intensely  interesting  to  everyone. 


Richard  Le  Gallienne 
The  Modern  Book  of  English  Verse 

A.n  anthology  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne. In  this  anthology  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  as  he  says  in  his 
Introduction,  followed  the  more  or  less  usual  lines  generally 
adopted  in  compiling  such  anthologies  as  "  The  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Verse,"  etc.  In  this  volume  of  between  500  and 
600  pages,  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  Modern  English  poetry. 
Both  the  editor  and  the  publisher  feel  that  this  book  will  take 
its  place  with  the  very  few  fine  and  exhaustive  anthologies  of 
English  verse.  $2.00 


Upton  Sinclair 
Jimmie  Higgins 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The  Jungle,"  of  SENSA- 
TIONAL interest.  It  is  an  absorbing  and  dramatic  romance 
of  the  struggles,  temptations  and  decisions  of  an  everyday 
workingman  who,  at  first  opposed  to  America's  entry  into  the 
war,  becomes  a  patriot,  joins  the  troops  In  France,  but  finally 
protests  against  fighting  in  Archangel.  Sinclair  writes  :  "  This 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  done,"  and  several  distinguished 
critics  who  have  read  the  manuscript  agree  with  him.  tlM 


Edgar  Saltus 
The  Paliser  Case 


A  NEW  NOVEL  by  the  author  of  "  Imperial  Purple,"  "  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Rich,"  etc.  This  is  a  drama  of  gold,  of  pain,  of 
curious  crime  and  the  heart  of  a  girl,  by  one  of  America'* 
most  brilliant  writers.  There  are  some  characters  In  "  The 
Paliser  Case  "  that  will  live  long  in  American  fiction.  Beware 
of  beautiful  Cassy  Cara.  She  may  go  to  your  head.  «.«» 

Henry  James 
Travelling  Companions 

This  collection  of  stories,  none  of  which  has  ever  before  ap- 
peared in  book  form,  will  be  a  veritable  find  not  only  to  James 
enthusiasts,  but  to  all  readers  of  fine  short  fiction.  Every 
story  in  the  book  is  more  entertaining  and  of  higher  literary 
value  than  can  be  found  In  almost  any  collection  of  short 
stories  now  being  published.  W.76 

Eugene  O'Neill 

The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees  and  Six 
Other  Plays  of  the  Sea 

These  plays,  "  Bound  East  for  Cardiff,"  "  In  the  Zone,"  "  He," 
etc.,  have  been  generally  acclaimed  as  the  best  that  have  beea 
written  by  an  American  in  the  last  ten  years.  John  Corbin 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Clayton  Hamilton  In  Vogue,  The 
Nation,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Current  Opinion,  etc., 
all  say  that  Eugene  O'Neill  is  one  of  the  few  great  American 
playwrights.  tlM 

Albert  Mordell 

The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  dream  in  Kipling's  "  The 
Brushwood  Boy"?  Is  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Brown- 
ing as  free  from  erotic  interpretation  as  most  of  their  readers 
believe?  This  book  is  a  most  fascinating  and  novel  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writings  of  the  world's'  greatest  poets  and  novelists. 
An  entirely  non-technical  and  entertaining  psycho-analytical 
study  that  will  surprise  many  and  shock  only  a  few. 

Edward  J.  O'Brien 

The  Great  Modern  English  Stories 

A  companion  volume  to  "  The  Great  Modern  French  Stories," 
and  one  of  the  series  of  the  Great  Modern  Stories  which  will 
include  American,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  etc.  U.15 


The  two  following  titles  have  recently  been  added  to  THE  PENGUIN  SERIES— V— THE  CURI- 
OUS REPUBLIC  OF  GONDOUR  and  other  Whimsical  Sketches  by  SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS,  author  of 
Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  etc.,  and— VI— SKETCHES  AND  REVIEWS— by  WALTER  PATER 
—  ($1.25  per  volume)  and  EIGHT  NEW  TITLES  IN  THE  MODERN  LIBRARY  (70c.  each— send  for 
catalogue ). 


BONI  AND  LIVERIGHT,  publishers,  I05A.  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
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[Continued  from  page  38^] 
These  five  books  illustrate  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  liberalism  in  England  and  what 
is  before  it.  The  war  has  acted  upon  it  as  a 
physical  shake-up  rather  than  as  a  chemical 
solvent.  In  the  decade  of  its  success,  the 
Liberal  Party  had  attracted  to  it  elements 
which  were  foreign  to  the  liberal  tempera- 
ment and  united  to  the  central  current  by 
expediency  rather  than  by  a  common  Whig 
philosophy. 

On  the  right  were  successful  business  men 
as  Tory  as  could  be  in  their  civic  and  indus- 
trial relationships,  but  out  against  hereditary 
privilege  in  politics  and  against  monopoly  in 
land.  On  the  left  was  3  semi-Socialist  wing 
whose  sympathies  were  with  labor  and  an 
efficient  bureaucracy  but  whose  associations 
were  too  flagrantly  with  the  middle-class  to 
permit  of  its  joining  the  rising  Labor  Party 
or  of  its  being  especially  welcome  in  its 
ranks.  The  right  wing  has  become  absorbed 
largely  in  the  new  nondescript  coalition 
whose  only  function  is  that  of  backing  Lloyd 
George  and  of  making  a  "  good  "  peace.  The 
left  wing  still  partly  exists  as  H.  M.  Oppo- 
sition, but  has  largely  been  absorbed  by 
the  Labor  Party  in  its  new  constitution  and 
with  its  new  forward-looking  program. 

The  nucleus  of  liberalism  remains,  and 
will  probably  always  remain  so  long  as 
there  are  Englishmen.  It  is  not  in  such 
a  hopeless  minority  as  mere  voting  results 
would  indicate.  There  is  tending  to  merge 
with  it — only  a  tendency  is  so  far  visible — a 
section  of  public  opinion  arising  out  of  the 
old  tory  party  and  representing  the  liber- 
alizing effect  upon  it  of  the  world-war  and 
reconstruction  thinking.  Whether  eventually 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  growth  of  lib- 
eralism from  a  minority  in  the  labor  ranks 
protesting  against  class  tyranny,  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  say — especially  since,  so  far, 
the  more  liberal  elements  within  the  Labor 
Party  have  retained  their  domination  over 
the  purely  class-conscious  elements. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  Petre  represents  the  whig  who  is  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  an  aristocratic  conception 
of  liberalism.  He  accepts  democracy  as  a 
new  condition  to  which  society  will  have  to 
accommodate  itself  but  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  it.  "  The  people,"  he  says,  "  no  longer 
need  to  be  pitied,  but  they  do  need  to  be 


EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Daniel  Bloomfield  and 
Meyer  Bloomfield  Consul- 
tants on  Employment  and 
Industrial  relations. 

The  development  of  this  subject  bas  been 
confined  practically  to  tbe  last  ten  years ; 
its  literature  is  recent  and  widely  scattered 
through  books,  pampblets,  periodicals  and 
reports. 

The  most  important  -of  these,  like  the 
famous  Whitley  reports  on  industrial  coun- 
cils, articles  by  Carleton  H.  Parker,  John 
A.  Fit eli,  Sidney  Webb  and  others  have 
been  collected  and  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
handbook,  "  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT." The  articles  are  conveniently 
grouped  for  quick  reference  and  with  the 
selected  bibliography  of  the  best  additional 
material  on  the  subject,  make  the  volume 
an  excellent  source  book  for  teacher  and 
student  of  social  and  civic  betterment. 

Order  direct  from  publishers 

Cloth  $1.80  Postpaid 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 

950  University  Ave.          New  York  City 


told    the   truth.''      And    this   he   proceeds    to 
do   very   amicably,   yet   fearlessly. 

Their  most  immediate  task,  he  preaches, 
is  that  of  producing  public  men  at  least  as 
intelligent,  as  independent,  as  honest  as 
those  produced  by  the  hereditary  aristocracy, 
men  who  must  not  only  be  above  the  seduc- 
tion of  financial  gain  but  "  must  have  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  the  inborn  tact  and 
knowledge  of  men  that  is  the  result  of  long 
habits  of  command."  Balance  of  power 
among  classes  with  diverse  interests  to  him 
looks  like  an  odious  and  depressing  pros- 
pect of  political  stability.  Democracy  is 
threatening  the  highest  treasures  of  humanity 
unless  it  breeds  a  politics  devoted  centrally 
to  the  common  truth  and  good  rather  than 
that  of  diverse  sections  of  society.  The  ar- 
gument is,  of  course,  familiar  when  applied 
to  the  league  of  nations. 

Originality  in  opposition  to  the  thoughtless 
repetition  of  current  formulas  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Petre  in  his  protest  against  the  theory 
that  the  common  use,  as  well  as  possession,  of 
political  rights  will  make  for  good  govern- 
ment. He  prefers  a  society  in  which  a  ma- 
jority of  citizens  are  well  content  to  leave 
political  decisions  to  specialists  whose  judg- 
ment they  trust  on  general  grounds  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  other  duties  equally  im- 
portant to  the  common  weal.  "  The  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  citizen  becomes  daily  a 
more  urgent  danger  to  the  community." 

Universal  education  as  a  political  panacea 
he  rejects  along  with  the  universal  duty  to 
take  part  in  politics.  Especially,  of  course, 
would  he  exempt  women,  whose  political 
emancipation  he  accepts,  though  he  fought  it, 
but  whose  political  talent  he  does  not  be- 
lieve capable  of  becoming  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  other  sex. 

Altogether,  a  wholesome  book  for  those 
sufficiently  liberal  to  be  able  to  read  without 
vexation  sentiments  with  which  they  do  not 
agree. 

-*     • 

"  Demos "  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
right  center  in  the  new  liberal  constellation. 
His  essays,  reprinted  from  the  Athenaeum, 
represent  a  philosophy  of  "  reconstruction  " 
which  is  essentially  orthodox  and  might  have 
been  written  by  John  Stuart  Mill  or  Richard 
Cobden  for  an  earlier  generation.  He  pro- 
tests against  the  materialist  conception  of 
the  present  reconstructional  opportunity 
which,  in  spite  of  the  prime  minister's  in- 
spiring speeches,  is  more  and  more  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  the  government's  policy 
and  in  public  discussion.  "  The  materialistic 
school  would  shackle  us  again  with  gilded 
chains,"  he  complains. 

His  own  definition  of  reconstruction  is  ex- 
tremely simple:  it  is  "the  consecration  of  the 
material,  mental  and  spiritual  resources  of 
the  nation  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  great  pur- 
pose. That  purpose  is  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  Britain  for  which  men  have  labored 
and  suffered,  fought  and  died."  It  is  "  con- 
cerned first  and  foremost  with  widening  the 
bounds  of  human  freedom." 

He  admits  that  industry  has  remained  au- 
tocratic in  spite  of  the  avowed  liberalism  of 
its  leading  spirits  and  that  its  democratiza- 
tion "  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  task 
which  the  future  has  to  face;"  but  when 
it  comes  to  details  he  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  advice  which  labor,  even  more 
freedom-loving,  is  tendering  to  capital  every- 
where, to  "  get  off  its  back."  Instead,  he 
looks  to  a  reform  of  the  educational  system 
as  the  primary  need  of  the  time,  so  as  to 
make  possible  ''  diffusion  of  responsibility, 
alike  in  political,  social  and  industrial  life." 

In  some  of  these  essays,  the  old,  unreal, 
romantic  make-belief  which  has  cost  the  lib- 
erals so  much  influence  and  power  persists; 
the  statement,  for  instance,  that  "  the  working 
man  ...  is  now  seen  to  be  fundamentally 
as  valuable  an  individual  as  the  millionaire 


or  the  belted  earl,"  or  the  insistence  on  na- 
tionalism, "  a  society  with  a  common  herit- 
age, with  common  traditions,  institutions  and 
ideals,"  as  the  only  possible  basis  of  human 
freedom.  There  are  such  current  misstate- 
ments  as  these:  that  in  Britain  the  social 
ideal  has  been  predominant  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  as  against  the  state  ideal  in 
Germany;  that  in  the  British  empire  a  quar- 
ter of  the  earth's  population  is  "  knit  to- 
gether in  service  for  the  defence  of  their 
common  ideals,"  that  (shades  of  Parnell!) 
"  empire  based  upon  dominion  is  today  a» 
impossibility."  When  liberals  of  the  type 
of  "Demos"  are  willing  to  come  down  to 
hard  facts,  their  splendid  idealism  and 
soundness  of  purpose  may  once  more  influ- 
ence and  inspire  a  majority  of  their  country- 
men and  of  democrats  the  world  over — but 
not  before. 

Bertrand  Russell,  in  Proposed  Roads  to 
Freedom,  gives  a  careful  and  useful  analy- 
sis of  socialism  and  anarchism  with  their 
modern  offspring,  guild-socialism  and  syn- 
dicalism, and  makes  clear  the  fundamental 
differences  between  them  for  those  sufficiently 
open-minded  to  seek  enlightenment.  The 
historical  section  of  this  book,  published  just 
before  the  author's  imprisonment  for  a  fool- 
ish remark  concerning  the  United  States 
army,  evidently  originated  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  learn,  on  his  own  part,  the  main 
philosophical  principles  of  the  liberative 
movements  which  have  gained  so  immensely 
in  force  during  the  war. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  problems  of 
the  future  and  contains  a  prognostic  study  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  principles  are  like- 
ly to  affect  industrial  and  political  conditions, 
international  relations,  science  and  art.  A 
final  chapter  gives  the  author's  own  indus- 
trial and  political  credo.  While  Russell  will 
not  be  recognized  as  an  authority  on  these 
subjects,  both  advocates  and  critics  of  the 
various  movements  discussed  will  gain  from 
following  this  splendid  mind  in  its  trenchant 
discussion  of  material  with  which  they  them- 
selves, so  far  as  detailed  documentation  is 
concerned,  may  be  more  familiar  than  he  is. 

Bertrand  Russell  in  this  group  represents 
distinctly  the  left  wing  of  liberalism,  un- 
compromisingly, and  after  careful  study  of 
the  different  avenues  of  possible  social  prog- 
ress, aligning  himself  with  philosophic  an- 
archism as  the  only  worth-while  goal,  but 
accepting  guild-socialism,  though  it  has  no 
such  aim,  as  a  means  of  organizing  a  work- 
able social  fabric  more  immediately.  In  the 
first  sentence  after  writing  himself  down  a 
follower  of  Kropotkin,  he  advocates  compul- 
sory education  and  so,  though  he  may  advo- 
cate freedom  in  everything  else,  acknowledges 
the  necessity  for  a  state  with  police  powers 
sufficient  to  enforce  social  purposes  upon  in- 
dividuals. In  this  he  only  follows  the  tra- 
ditional wavering  of  left-wing  liberals  be- 
tween ideal  and  expediency — an  inconsist- 
ency which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  a  bad  aug- 
ury for  social  progress. 

#  •*          * 

Norman  Angell,  in  spite  of  his  even  more 
radical  associations,  vigorously  denounces  the 
repression  of  freedom  by  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  as  seen  in  Bolshevik  Russia 
and  may  be  classed  a  "liberal."  In  this  timely 
book  he  attempts  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  in  these  days  worries  many 
thoughtful  people:  will  democracy  find  it- 
self, can  it  "  achieve  wisdom  sufficient  to  be 
its  own  master  and  its  own  guide?"  Or 
will  every  genuine  impulse  for  greater  hu- 
man freedom,  for  adaptation  of  old  social 
forms  to  present  social  needs  once  more  be 
fought  throughout  the  world  with  all  the 
bitterness  of  repressive  conservatism? 

This  volume  will  have  much  educational 
[Continued  on  page  386] 
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value  if  it  does  no  more  than  open  the  eyes 
of  Americans  to  the  moral  crisis  which  has 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  war  and 
which  has,  whatever  outward  political  signs 
may  signify,  made  the  issue  between  prog- 
ress and  reaction  an  entirely  different  one 
from  that  which  it  was  before  the  war. 
When  people  here  speak  of  socialism,  of  the 
labor  party,  of  bolshevism,  they  speak  of  a 
vague  and.  distant  phenomenon,  something 
perhaps  to  be  laughed  to  scorn,  perhaps  to 
be  feared.  In  Europe  people  accept  both 
the  formulas  and  the  realities  for  which  they 
stand  as  forces  that  cannot  be  either  ignored 
or  shunted  aside.  Mr.  Angell  attempts  to 
persuade  his  American  readers  that,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  must  begin  to  take 
political  programs  seriously. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  book  is  devoted  to  British  labor 
programs.  Many  of  them  have  been  pre- 
sented before,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  the  ephemeral  been  separated  so 
cleanly  from  the  principles  and  aims  as  in 
these  pages.  He  brings  out,  for  instance, 
what  the  cynic  and  the  "  real-politician  "  al- 
ways ignore,  that  the  will  of  the  people  is 
no  mere  phrase  to  be  held  up  for  admiration 
at  public  meetings  but  the  strongest  of  all 
political  realities,  making  possible  the  as- 
sumedly  impossible. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  this  wholesome 
book  is  simply  inscribed  The  Dangers.  It 
incorporates  a  chapter  which  we  have  al- 
ready seen  somewhere  else,  entitled  Why 
Freedom  Matters,  and  preaches  a  gospel  of 
freedom  devoid  of  all  compromise  and  hesi- 
tation. A  continual  openness  of  mind  to 
such  modification  of  political  theory  as  newer 
and  better  knowledge  may  demand  of  the 
thought  and  sympathies  of  mankind  is  the 
only  possible  means  by  which  it  can  protect 
itself  from  itself,  by  which  it  can  avert  the 
calamity  of  seeing  its  impassioned  progres- 
sivism  of  today  become  the  petrified  and 
heresy-hunting  toryism  of  tomorrow. 

On  the  whole,  our  author  is  not  optimistic 
that  this  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  is  at 
all  imminent.  He  says:  "What  the  un- 
controlled instinct  of  the  herd  has  done  to 
human  society  in  the  past,  such  incidents  as 
the  religious  persecutions,  and  the  influence 
of  religious  institutions  upon  the  political 
and  social  organizations  of  Ei  rope  during 
some  centuries,  sufficiently  tell.  We  have 
a  feeling  that  never  again  could  such  things 
be  duplicated.  But  history — particularly  the 
history  of  the  last  four  years — gives  not  the 
slightest  justification  for  any  such  hope.  We 
may  well  transfer  our  errors  from  the  re- 
ligious to  the  political  field;  but  they  may 
well  be  as  mischievous  in  the  one  as  in  the 

other." 

*     *     * 

Liberal  Policy  is  a  handbook  by  fifteen 
well-known  liberals  of  the  left  "  to  show 
and  explain  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
liberals  come  to  the  crucial  and  critical 
tasks  of  political  and  social  reconstruction." 
Notable  for  their  exposition  of  liberalism  as 
a  principle  of  statecraft  are  two  contribu- 
tions by  Herbert  Samuel,  M.  P.  Most  of 
the  contributions,  however,  merely  retell  the 
old  story. 

Readers  of  the  SURVEY  may  be  interested 
more  particularly  in  the  following  articles: 
Percy  Alden  on  Housing  and  Health, 
Charles  Roberts  on  Temperance  Reform, 
B.  S.  Rowntee  on  Conditions  of  Industry, 
Lord  Sheffield  on  Education,  J.  M.  Hogge  on 
Discharged  Sailors'  and  Soldiers'  Rights. 

B.  L. 
THE  NEW  CITIZENSHIP 

By  A.  T.  Robertson.     Fleming  H.  Revell 

Co.      157   pp.     Price  $1 ;    by  mail   of  the 

SURVEY  $1.08. 

"  The  Christian  facing  a  new  world 
order "  is  the  sub-title  of  this  book  which 
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attempts  to  outline  the  present  opportunity 
for  Christian  citizenship.  Professor  Robert- 
son takes  an  extremely  optimistic  view  con- 
cerning the  old  world  order  with  its  in- 
equalities and  vices.  He  says  the  day  for 
which  Christians  have  prayed  and  toiled  for 
so  long  has  actually  dawned,  and  we  are  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  does  not,  however, 
carry  through  the  promise  of  this  revolu- 
tionary opening.  It  rather  deals  with 
different  aspects  of  citizenship  in  the  manner 
of  one  anxious  to  impress  upon  his  readers 
their  duty  as  individuals  and  as  a  community 
to  take  part  in  the  continuing  campaign 
against  the  old  evils.  Without  saying  much 
that  is  new  on  the  various  topics  touched 
upon — such  as  education,,  justice,  lawlessness, 
crime,  pacifism,  race  prejudice — he  contrives 
to  merge  the  most  important  of  immediate 
tasks  of  good  citizenship  into  a  common  and 
consistent  program.  Its  consistency  results 
chiefly  from  the  author's  profound  belief  in 
the  message  of  Christianity  as  a  practical 
guide  and  help  in  all  affairs. 

B.  L. 
THE  FARMER  AND  THE  NEW  DAY 

By  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  Macmillan  Co. 
311  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$2.10. 

Because  of  the  high  place  he  holds  in 
rural  life  movements  in  the  United  States, 
much  is  expected  of  the  author  of  this 
volume.  As  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Rural 
Life  Commission,  author  of  important  works 
on  rural  matters,  and  promoter  of  numerous 
conferences  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  country  conditions  generally, 
the  president  of  the  State  College  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  had  the  wide  experience  and 
rare  training  to  equip  him  for  writing  a 
notable  work. 

The  deader  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the 
book  under  consideration.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
not  a  systematic  treatise  on  rural  sociology 
nor  a  scientific  statistical  study  of  the 
agrarian  currents  and  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  systematic  scientific  treatise,  as  such 
treatises  are  commonly  regarded.  In  fact, 
there  is  considerable  circularity  and  repeti- 
tion in  The  Farmer  and  the  New  Day.  Yet 
the  work  has  a  motive,  a  great  objective  and 
several  subsidiary  ones,  a  certainty  and 
balance,  a  vigor  and  drive  which,  for  its 
purposes,  render  it  quite  as  valuable  as  a 
staid  and  complaisant  economics  or  sociology. 
In  this  volume  President  Butterfield 
touches  many  keys  and  strikes  many  chords 
relative  to  farmers  and  farm  affairs,  but  he 
executes  with  the  assurance  and  accuracy  of 
a  master.  Seldom  in  this  field  does  one  read 
a  work  to  the  various  positions  and  proposi- 
tions of  which  he  can  yield  such  complete 
assent.  The  sanity  and  grasp  of  the  author 
are  admirable  and  commendable.  We  have 
not  been  led  to  expect  from  presidents  of 
agricultural  colleges  the  assertion  that  the 
rural  problem  is  the  development  and 
socialization  of  country  life;  yet  this  is  the 
pronounced  position  taken  in  this  volume. 
The  proposition  that  promoting  the  material 
conditions  of  agriculture  is  the  chief  business 
of  rural  effort  has  been  made  so  widely  by 
agricultural  leaders  that  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  discover  one  thus  immersed  in  admin- 
istering an  agricultural  school  who  can  see 
more  than  soil  improvement,  than  increasing 
the  yield  per  acre  and  securing  a  better 
breed  of  hogs  and  cows.  The  economic  basis 
of  farm  life  is  admitted,  to  be  sure,  in  no 
uncertain  terms;  yet  to  place  the  economic 
first  in  importance  is  conceived  as  elevating 
the  means  into  the  end ;  for,  after  all,  what 
farmers  need  is  the  most  complete  life  civ- 
ilization has  developed.  Socialization  of 
country  life,  making  farm  conditions  as  rich 
and  appealing  to  young  and  old  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  in  country  districts — such  is  the 
true  gospel  for  farmers. 
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RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 


These  and  many  other  titles  may  be  seen  at  the 
Book  Exhibit  held  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
on  the  Steel  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


BROKEN  HOMES 

A  Study  of  Family  Desertion  and  Its  Social  Treatment.     By  Joanna 
C.  Colcord.      (New  volume  in  the  Social  Work  Series.) 

This  is  an  original,  readable,  and  thoroughly  practical  handbook  for  proba- 
tion officers,  family  social  workers,  and  child  protective  agents,  in  which 
the  constructive  and  more  human  side  of  the  problem,  as  distinguished  from 
its  disciplinary  treatment,  is  especially  emphasized.  (Published  May  30, 
1919-)  75  cents. 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  LAWS 

In  Their  Social  Aspects.    A  Digest.    By  Fred  S.  Hall  and  Elisabeth 
W.   Brooke. 

Brings  together,  arranged  by  topics  and  by  States,  the  socially  important 
provisions  of  our  marriage  laws,  and  summarizes,  for  easy  compariso^  the 
suggestions  made  for  their  reform  by  the  moderate  progressives.  (Published 
May  30,  1919.)  Cloth,  $1.00.  Paper,  50  cents. 

A  B  C  OF  EXHIBIT  PLANNING 

By  Evart  G.  and  Mary  Swain  Routzahn. 

Discusses  in  an  interesting,  practical  way  the  main  questions  having  to  do 
with  exhibits  and  other  graphic  forms.  This  includes  the  initial  planning, 
the  purpose,  audience,  use,  construction,  arrangement,  interpretation,  pub- 
licity, cost  and  follow  up.  The  book  is  a  working  manual  for  those  planning 
educational  publicity.  $1.50. 

CHILD-PLACING  IN  FAMILIES 
By  William^H.  Slingerland. 

A  text  book  for  the  guidance  of  those  called  upon  to  take  up  the  complex 
problem  of  providing  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children.  It 
should  be  read  by  superintendents  of  institutions  and  placing-out  societies 
and  by  the  trustees  of  such  institutions.  $2.00. 

ITALIAN  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 
By  Louise  C.  Odencrantz. 

As  a  picture  of  the  difficulties  confronting  immigrant  women  ol  all  races 
it  is  invaluable  for  those  Americans  who  wish  to  share  in  the  after-war  task 
of  Americanization.  Discusses  hours  of  work,  seasons,  pay,  family  budget, 
education  and  training.  $1.50. 


PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 
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PUNISHMENT 

AND 
REFORMATION 


A  Study  of  the 
Penitentiary  System 


BY 


FREDERICK  HOWARD  WINES,LL.D 


Revised  Edition 

With  Additional 

Chapters 


BY 


WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Specialist  on  Penology  on  the  "Survey"  Staff 


"Systematic  in  form,  interesting  in  style, 
and  of  real  historical  authority  as  to  the 
important  topics  of  which  it  treats. "- 
Springfield  Republican. 


8  vo,  net  $2.50;  postage  extra 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  book  is  especially  strong  and  timely 
in  its  treatment  of  the  development  of  a 
national  agricultural  policy  and  of  organiza- 
tion to  promote  country-life  matters.  The 
statement  and  demonstration  that  the  greatest 
agricultural  nation  has  no  definite  agricul- 
tural policy  smites  the  mind  with  startling 
force.  With  our  great  department  of  agri- 
culture, our  scores  of  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  our  farmers' 
institutions  and  agricultural  extension,  and 
our  several  recent  national  legislative  enact- 
ments in  behalf  of  agricultural  education, 
we  doubtless  had  supposed  that  our  nation 
was  pursuing  a  well-defined  agricultural 
purpose.  Yet  this  treatment  convincingly 
shows  that  our  nation  floats  aimlessly  and 
opportunistically  down  the  stream  in  this 
respect. 

What  way  out  is  prescribed?  (1)  The 
discovery  of  a  body  of  principles  capable 
of  determining  the  direction  national  agri- 
culture should  take  relative  to  amount  of 
food  production,  control  of  farm  land,  zoning 
of  agriculture,  agrarian  collective  bargain- 
ing, insurance,  and  education.  (2)  The  de- 
velopment of  a  program  based  on  definite 
knowledge  of  agricultural  conditions,  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  and  effective  methods.  (3)  The 
creation  of  an  adequate  social  mechanism  for 
realizing  the  program.  (4)  Meeting  certain 
general  needs,  such  as  providing  adequate 
leadership  and  a  constituted  program  maker, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  law  of  progress. 

Of  the  many  interesting  and  fruitful  points 
discussed  relative  to  organization  to  promote 
farm  life,  the  following  ones  deserve  notice: 
(1)  The  necessity  of  farmers'  organizations 
for  promotive  and  defensive  purposes.  Pres- 
ident Butterfield  tacitly  though  hesitatingly 
admits  that  farmers  may  be  justified  in  or- 
ganizing as  a  class  politically,  presumably 
as  a  last  resort.  (2)  Farmers  should,  with- 
out question,  organize  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  both  for  selling  and 
purchasing  purposes.  The  position  respect- 
ing this  point  is  particularly  strong.  (3) 
Thoroughgoing  local  organizations  to  pro- 
mote community  welfare. 

In  the  chapter  entitled,  Organizing  the 
Rural  Community,  is  embodied  the  result  of 
the  valuable  efforts  made  in  Massachusetts 
by  President  Butterfield's  assistants  to  de- 
velop community  centers,  programs,  and  or- 
ganizations. Perhaps  the  work  of  Mr. 
Morgan  in  this  direction  represents  the  acme 
of  such  efforts.  The  chapter  cited  follows 
Mr.  Morgan's  formulations  for  building 
rural  communities.  It  consequently  affords 
one  of  the  best  detailed  accounts  of  how  to 
go  about  it  to  secure  rural  cooperation. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  speaks  ex 
cathedra,  for  the  most  part;  hence  there  is 
no  bibliography  and  but  few  references  to 
sources.  Unfortunately  an  index  is  lacking, 
a  real  misfortune;  a  good  index  would  have 
made  a  very  valuable  volume  much  more 
available,  for  there  are  multitudes  of  points 
and  discussions  worth  turning  to  for  re-study 
and  use. 

JOHN  M.  GILLETTE. 

WAR  AIMS  AND  PEACE   IDEALS 

By     Tucker     Brooke     and     Henry     Seidel 

Canby.     Yale   University  Press.     264   pp. 

Price' $1.80;  by  mail  of  "the  SURVEY  $1.90. 

This  volume  of  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  purports  to  illustrate  the  aspirations 
of  the  modern  world.  That  may  seem  a 
big  order;  and,  of  course,  one  could  write 
a  whole  volume  of  criticism  about  the 
omissions.  But  the  thing  is  really  done  with 
historical  regard  for  representative  senti- 
ments which  have  swayed  educated  public 
opinion  in  the  various  countries,  and  it  is 
done  with  admirable  taste  in  the  selection 
of  pieces  that  would  justify  quotation  even 
were  they  less  representative. 

Germany,  Belgium,  France,  the  British 
Empire,  Italy,  Russia,  Serbia,  Bohemia  and 


A  GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


THESE  BOOKS  DEAL 
WITH  SUBJECTS  IN 
WHICH  YOU  ARE  ESPE- 
CIALLY INTERESTED. 
THEIR  ADDITION  TO 
YOUR  LIBRARY  WOULD 
BE  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

Sociology  and  Education 

Volume  XIII  of  the  Publications  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford.  Managing 
Editor.  $1.50.  postage  extra.  This 
volume  presents  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society. 

The  Meaning  of  Social  Science 


By  Albion  \V.  Small.  University  of 
Chicago.  $1.50.  postage  extra.  This 
book  is  fllled  with  practical  sugges- 
tions for  those  interested  in  social 
science. 

Readings  in  Industrial  Society 

By  Leon  C.  Marshall,  University  of 
Chicago  $3.50,  postage  extra.  This 
volume  contains  selections  from  the 
writings  of  two  hundred  loaders  in 
the  field  of  economics.  American 
Industries  calls  it  "  the  best  discus- 
sion of  industrial  questions." 

The  Process  of  Government 

By  Arthur  F.  Bentley.  $3.00,  post- 
age extra.  A  study  of  the  facts  of 
government  at  first  hand.  The 
scientific  student  of  society  will  find 
help  for  the  solving  of  some  of  his 
most  difficult  problems. 

General  Sociology 

By  Albion  \V.  Small.  University  of 
Chicago.  $4.00.  postage  extra.  This 
classic  is  addressed  to  economists, 
political  scientists,  psychologists  and 
moralists  quite  as  much  as  to  soci- 
ologists. The  history  of  sociology 
from  Spem-er  to  Ratzenhofer  is  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Church  School  of  Citizenship 

By  Allan  Hoben,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. $1.00.  postage  extra.  The 
author's  aim  is  te  assist  the  awak- 
ened national  spirit  to  a  forward 
step  in  the  development  of  good 
citizenship. 

Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible 

By  Louis  \Vallis.  $1.50,  postage  ex- 
tra. The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
show  how  tin-  religion  of  the  Bible 
was  evolved  through  a  great  strug- 
gle for  social  justice. 

Recreation   and   the   Church 

By  Herbert  W.  Gates.  $1.00,  post- 
age extra.  This  volume  serves  as  a 
guide  for  all  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  children.  "The  book  is  gen- 
eral enough  to  lay  broad  principles, 
and  concrete  enough  to  be  practically 
helpful." 

Order    from     your    dealer    at     the    prices 

quoted.   If  by  mail  from  the  Publishers, 

add  10  percent   of  the  net  price 

for  postage. 
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America  are  the  countries  included.  For 
Germany,  nine  items  give  the  militant  note — 
shaded  from  the  extreme  militarist  doctrine 
of  Bernhardi  to  Nietzsche's  sociology;  two 
are  given  to  the  revolt,  a  characteristic  out- 
burst of  Liebknecht  and  the  conclusion  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  heroic,  truth-telling 
private  memorandum. 

B.  L. 

MISCELLANY 

[Continued  from  page  380] 

exactly  how  widespread  is  the  present  un- 
rest among  the  industrial  workers  of  France 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  economic  as 
apart  from  political  causes.  The  railway 
men,  longshoremen,  builders  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  engineering  trades  have  formed 
a  joint  organization  similar  in  character  and 
purpose  to  the  British  Triple  Alliance.  Its 
aims  are  fundamental  and  far-reaching,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  improvement  of  work- 
ing conditions  but  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways and  the  gradual  socialization  of  pro- 
ductive industries. 

And  yet,  this  movement,  fostered  by  Jou- 
Jioux,  the  secretary  of  the  General  Confed- 
eration of  Labor,  is  not  merely  obstructive 
or  the  minister  of  reconstruction  would 
hardly  appointed  him  to  serve  on  a  commis- 
sion to  report  on  international  labor  legis- 
lation. Jouhoux  has  since  retired  from  that 
commission  as  a  protest  against  the  methods 
of  the  peace  conference. 

Belgium 

Senator  E.  Vinck,  director  of  the  Union 
des  Ville*  et  Communes  Beiges,  asks  the 
SURVEY  to  announce  a  reconstruction  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  by  the  union  in  the  Palais 
du  Cinquantenaire  at  Brussels  with  the  aid 
of  the  Belgian  government.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  open  in  June  and  will  illustrate 
foreign  as  well  as  Belgian  reconstruction  ac- 
tivities. [3bis,  rue  de  la  Regence,  Brussels.] 

The  union,  early  this  spring,  organized  an 
important  competition  of  furniture  of  good 
design  for  homes  of  modest  incomes.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  household  goods  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  war  and  have 
not,  of  course,  been  replaced ;  so  that  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  nation  is  setting 
out  upon  a  complete  refurnishing  of  its 
homes. 

The  even  more  important  tasks  of  hous- 
ing and  replanning  of  destroyed  cities  and 
small  towns  have  been  taken  up  with  char- 
acteristic energy.  Prepared  before  a  re- 
turn was  possible,  many  of  these  plans  and 
projects  were  far  advanced  when  the  arm- 
istice was  signed.  Others  required  careful 
surveys  of  present  conditions.  The  desire  of 
Belgian  patriots  to  see  Brussels  adopted  by 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  world  capital 
has  not  been  realized,  but  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  reconstruction  plans,  both  for 
the  capital  and  for  smaller  cities,  the  Bel- 
gian architects  are  creating  new  environ- 
ments which  will  not  only  be  of  permanent 
benefit  in  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  but  which  will  also  attract  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  other  lands. 

Canada 

The  report  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Com- 
mittee stands  out  among  the  reconstruction 
housing  literature  for  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  its  scope.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  convincing  if  less  space  were  devoted 
to  quotations  from  other  reports  and  doc- 
uments and  to  reprints  of  material  other- 
wise available  to  the  student  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  contributions  of  the  commit- 
tee itself  are  correspondingly  liberal.  One 
of  its  major  objects  was  to  lay  down  the  re- 
quirements of  a  satisfactory  home,  so  that 
the  appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  by 


"The  Greatest  Human  Interest 
Story  in  the  World  Today" 

BRAND    WHITLOCK'S 

BELGIUM 

BY  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century — the  complete  story  of  the  heart 
of  the  war,  by  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Belgium  —  the    only    American    whom    the    Ger- 
mans permitted  to  leave  Belgium  with  the  diaries 

he  had  kept  during  the  invasion.  With  his  very  soul  seared  by  the  tragedy, 
he  has  given  the  world  a  book  that  will  live  forever — the  most  valuable 
literary  work  which  has  grown  out  of  the  war — a  book  that  all  Americans 
may  be  proud  of  as  the  work  of  an  American. 

In  Us  third  edition  a  week  after  publication 
With  Portraits.     Two  volumes,  800.  Cloth,  gilt  tops,  in  box,  $7.50  net. 

The  Redemption  of 
tKe  Disabled 


by  GARRARD  HARRIS 

A  study  of  the  physical  restoration,  vocational  reeducation  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  men  permanently  disabled  in  war  and  in  industry.  Provisions  for  the  care  of 
our  war  casualties  and  the  process  of  physical  and  functional  restoration  of  the  men 
injured  in  war  are  described  by  a  member  of  the  Surgeon-General's  staff.  The  process 
of  economic  rehabilitation  is  traced  from  its  beginnings  in  the  bedside  occupations  and 
curative  workships  of  the  hospitals,  through  the  choice  of  an  occupation  and  the  adap- 
tation of  training  to  individual  needs,  to  the  final  placement  of  the  reeducated  man  in  a 
wage-earning  pursuit.  Introduction  &//  Colonel  Frank  Billings,  U.  S.  Army,  Chtef  of 
the  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction,  Office  of  the  Surgeon-General.  Him.  $2.00  net. 

The  Turnover  of  Factory  Labor  By  SUMNER  H.  SLIGHTER 

The  Brst  book  on  the  labor  turnover  which  treats  this  important  question  exhaustively. 

ipo-UO    Hct 

The  Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After  By  PARKE  R.  KOLBE 

Higher  education  in  the  United  States  under  war  conditions.  //(us.  $2.00  net 

Experts  in  City  Government  By  E.  A.  FITZPATRICK 

Ilanillins  civic  problems  thru  experts  rather  than  politicians. 

National  Municipal  League  Series.     $2.2o  net 

A  New  Municipal  Program  .Edited  by  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 

Each  chapter  is  by  an  expert  in  municipal  reform.          National  Municipal  League  Series.  $2.25  net 

Small  Things By  MARGARET  DELAND 

One  of  the  literarv  gems  of  war  days — a  noted  American  woman's  experiences  as  a  war-worker  in 
Paris  with  inimitable  descriptions  of  the  little  things  and  people  of  France,  both  humorous  and 
pathetic.  *1'<i5  ""  I, 


Problems  of  War  and  of  Reconstruction 

A  Notable  Series  of  Books      Edited  by  FRANCIS  G.  W1CKWARE 

A  series  of  authoritative  volumes  on  the  restoration  of  our  war-disabled  and  on  our  commercial 
government  ornauizatimi.  insurance  anil  educational  problems  in  wartime  and  after.  ..Each 
volume  is  written  by  an  authority  in  intimate  contact  with  the  special  phase  of  war  activity 
he  discusses  The  completed  series  will  form  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  war  effort  o. 
the  United  States.  Bound  attractively  in  uniform  style.  All  volumes  sold  separately. 
>.  ml  for  a  prospectus  of  the  complete  series. 


New  Spring  Fiction 

by  J.  C.  SNAITH The  Undefeated 


One  of  the  most  talked  of  hooks  of  the  year.     Now  in  the  twelfth  edition. 


$1.60  net 


by  GRACE  SARTWELL  MASON His  Wife's  Job 

In  which  the  butterfly  wife  of  a  soldier  lenrns  to  pay  her  own  brtls.  //(us.,  tl.vO  net 


by  DON  MARQUIS 

Delightful   nonsense  by  a  noted   humorist. 


Prefaces 

,';;/  Tuna  Barg,  $ii.r>o  net 
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SPRING  BOOKS 

A  Frenchman's   View  of 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 

By   DANIEL   HALEVY 

Translated  by  Hugh  Stokes.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
"  Within  the  limits  of  a  volume  inevitably 
destined  for  an  immediate  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  people  of  France,  Mr. 
Halevy  has  here  produced  what  is  little  less, 
in  its  way,  than  a  masterpiece."- — The  New 
Kepvbttc. 

DOMUS  DOLORIS 

By   W.    COMPTON   LEITH 
Author  of   "Sirenica,"   "Apologia   Diffidentis," 
etc.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  new  volume  by  the  eminent  essayist, 
whose  beauty  and  style  of  language  the 
critics  have  frequently  compared  to  the 
golden  prose  of  Walter  Pater. 

THE  RED  COW 

And  Her  Friends 

By  PETER   McARTHUR 
Author  of  "In  Pastures  Green,"  etc. 
With  Decorative  Illustrations.    Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
A    series   of   humorous-serious   sketches   of 
various  aspects  of  farm  life.      Mr.   McArthur 
has  a  light  and  amusing  'style  and  his  new 
book   will   appeal   to   all   lovers   of   farm   and 
country  life. 

Brothers  in  Arms 

LIVING  BAYONETS 

A  Record  of  the  Last  Push 

By  LIEUT.  CONINGSBY  t>AWSON 
Author  of  "Carry  On,"  "Out  to  Win,"  "The 
Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
"  Lieutenant  Dawson's  writings  have  been 
among  the  great  consolations  and  inspira- 
tions of  the  war,  and  this  latest  of  them, 
written  at  the  climax  of  the  great  struggle, 
is  the  best  of  all." — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Epic  of  the  Poilu 

THE "CHARMED 
AMERICAN" 

A  Story  of  the  Iron  Division  of  Franca 

By  GEORGES  LEWYS 

Frontispiece.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
"  We  have  seen  no  more  vivid  war  scenes 
than  these,  and  none  more  instinct  with  all 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  the 
truth.  It  is  tremendously  dramatic,  too, 
this  epic  of  the  trenches."— New  York  Tribune. 

America's  Miracle  in  France 

s.  o.  s. 

(Services  of  Supply) 

By  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 
Author  of  "The  Business  of  War,"  "The  Re- 
birth of  Russia."  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 
This  book,  written  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  General  Pershing,  is  a  piece  of 
permanent  history  and  discloses  for  the  first 
time  the  romance  of  the  Services  of  Supply, 
which  fed,  equipped  and  transported  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 

THE  LETTERS  OF 
ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE 

Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  EDMOND 
GOSSE,  C.   B.  and  T.  J.  WISE. 

Two  Volumes.  Cloth,  $5.00  net. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  comprehensive 
collection  of  Swinburne's  letters  to  be 
made,  and  they  cover  practically  the  whole 
period  of  his  adult  life  from  February,  1858, 
to  January,  1909. 

Leacock  Solves  the  Kaiser  Problem 

THE  HOHENZOLLERNS 
IN  AMERICA 

And  Other  Impossibilities 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 
Author  of  "Nonsense  Novels,"  "Literary  Lap- 
ses," "Frenzied  Fiction,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
This  new  book  of  satires  on  the  vanity  of 
autocratic  monarchy  and  other  timely 
topics  is  written  in  Mr.  Leacock's  character- 
istic vein  of  humor  and  good  spirits. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN   LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


the  Ontario  government  in  July,  1918,  and 
the  appropriation  of  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars by  the  federal  government  in  Decem- 
ber might  be  wisely  spent. 

The  very  first  desideratum  laid  down  is 
"  sufficient  land  to  give  each  family  privacy 
and  plenty  of  air,"  and  in  harmony  with  it 
is  the  first  "  standard  "  to  the  effect  that  "  a 
space  of  at  least  twelve  feet  be  preserved 
between  houses  or  groups  of  houses  in  all 
new  developments,"  and  "the  rear  of  the 
house  should  be  at  least  fifty  feet  from  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  In  new  developments,  the 
front  wall  of  the  house,  projecting  steps  or 
verandah  should  not  be  nearer  than  twenty 
feet  to  the  'street  pavement  or  roadway." 

More  important  still  is  the  insistence  on 
scientific  town  planning  as  a  fundamental 
need  to  ensure  the  proper  spacing  of  houses 
and  an  economic  lay-out.  Thomas  Adams, 
town  planning  expert  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, who  was  previously  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  the  English  Local  Government 
Board,  is  of  opinion  that  the  more  elemen- 
tary housing  standards  are  less  advanced  in 
the  commonwealth  than  in  the  motherland. 
The  committee  itself  seems  to  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  inequity  of  the  Canadian  land 
system  is  a  major  cause  of  bad  housing. 
The  recommendations  are  not  summarized  in 
a  definite  program. 

A  housing  bill  passed  this  month  by  To- 
ronto empowers  the  city  to  borrow  money 
for  the  erection  of  houses  and  to  expropriate 
the  land  for  the  same  where  necessary. 
Plans  to  erect  5,000  dwelling  houses  re- 
quired to  fill  the  present  acute  shortage  are 
under  consideration  by  the  housing  commis- 
sion, appointed  under  the  bill  to  act  for  the 
city. 

*     *     * 

"  Labor  unrest  is  spreading  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  in  the  dominion,"  says  The  States- 
man, the  Toronto  liberal  weekly.  "  The 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  unrest  is  that  the 
moderates  no  longer  control  the  labor  move- 
ment. There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The 
efforts  of  the  government  to  stamp  out  the 
social  democrats  by  coercive  orders-in- 
council  .  .  .  the  insane  crusade  against 
aliens." 

The  federal  minister  of  labor,  Gideon 
Robertson,  appointed  early  in  April  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
forming  industrial  councils  on  the  Whitley 
plan  throughout  Canada.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  favoring  legislation  involving  the 
obligatory  representation  of  labor  on  the 
directorates  of  industrial  concerns.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  he  said:  "The  govern- 
ment today  feels  that  what  is  required  is  not  so 
[Continued  on  page  392] 


"Real  People" 

Was  the  verdict  of  the  boys  who 
met  the  Salvation  Army  lassies 
on  the  firing  line.  They  will 
know  that  every  word  of  this 
thrilling  story  is  true — a  story 
rich  in  human  interest.  It  will 
go  straight  home  to  the  hearts 
of  every  American,  with  a  thrill, 
a  smile,  and  a  tear,  through 
every  page. 

THE  WAR  ROMANCE 

of  (he 

SALVATION  ARMY 

By 

Commander  Evangeline  Booth 
and  Grace  Livingston  Hill 

30  Illustrations,  356  pages,  $1.50  net 

No  more  human,  stirring  and  heart- 
touching  story  has  come  out  on  the 
war.  It  tells  how  the  Salvation  Army 
went  into  the  hell  of  the  battlefields 
and  No  Man's  Land  with  our  boys, 
and  under  shell  fire  by  day  and  night 
ministered  to  them.  There  was  hot 
food  and  drink  when  none  other  was 
to  be  had.  A  smile,  a  word  of  cheer, 
a  helping  hand  for  the  wounded,  a 
prayer  for  the  dying;  they  were  com- 
rades at  every  step  of  the  soldier's 
progress ;  they  saw  him  as  no  one  else 
could. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


SURVEY  PRINTS 


WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES 
By  C.  G.  Renold 

A  practical  paper  on  .the  suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations, 
management  Questions  and  types  of  organi- 
zation based  on  the  experience  of  the  au- 
thor, one  of  the  great  North  of  England 
employers,  reprinted  In  America  by  The 
Survey  by  permission  of  the  author. 

SHOP  COMMITTEES  IN  PRACTICE 
By  C.  G.  Renold 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

A  Summary  of  Conclusions  reached  by  a 
Group  of  Twenty  British  Quaker  Employers 
after  Four  Days  of  Discussion  in  1917  and 
1918. 

(The  three  articles  above  in  one  reprint.) 


REPORT    OF    THE    PROVISIONAL 
JOINT  COMMITTEE 


Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  The  Survey  of  May 
3,  and  not  hitherto  published  in  the  United 
States.  This  report  provides  for  minimum 
wage  scales,  the  forty-eight  hour  week  and 
for  unemployment.  But  it  goes  farther  than 
any  other  in  the  specific  recommendation 
of  and  plans  for  a  national  industrial  coun- 
cil— the  "  industrial  parliament  "  so  long 
discussed  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
reconstruction. 


112  East  19  St. 


Price  of  each  reprint  prepaid,  10  cents 

THE  SURVEY 


New  York 
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To   Social    Workers: 

Through  the  Nursing  Service  of  the  Company 
1 ,432,000  visits  were  made  last  year. 

This  service,  either  by  affiliation  with  visiting 
nurse  associations  or  through  nurses  em- 
ployed by  the  Company,  covers  2,000  cities 
and  towns. 

It  is  available  for  all  premium-paying  Industrial 
policyholders  and  persons  insured  under 
Group  policies  who  are  acutely  ill  and  have 
medical  attendance. 

Prenatal  visits  are  made  and  service  after  con- 
finement is  given  if  the  policy  of  the 
mother  has  been  in  force  nine  months. 

Information  regarding  the  Nursing  Service  in 
your  community  will  be  cheerfully  given 
at  the  nearest  office  of  the 

Metropolitan  Lire  Insurance  Company 
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yiartntt  SJtghjingalr  &rljnol  for 


larkroarfc 


Boarding  and  day  pupils 

238th  St.  and  Riverdale  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Fhant  Kingsbrijft  31S 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 
KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  IntitcJ 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED,  Principal 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $91  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  gent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  40lh  St..  CHICAGO 


SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  professional  courses  in :  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK. 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  and  summer 
course  in  CHILD  WELFARE. 

Calendar,  1919-1920 

SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  7-August  30.  Study  and  clinical  observation 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  PERIOD,  nine  months,  Sept.  1,  1919-July  3,  1920.  Practice  work  with 
hospitals,  social  agencies  and  settlements  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
under  supervision  with  group  conferences. 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  5-August  28,  1920.  Advanced  study 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Training  courses  of  thirteen  months  open  to  college  graduates. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  open  to  social  workers,  afford  unusual  opportunity  for 
specialized  study. 

Write  Director  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Medart  Medal  Tests  for 
Playground  Contests 

A  more  general  use  of  public  playgrounds 
is  stimulated  by  competitive  games  and  ath- 
letic contests.  They  do  as  much  toward  hold- 
ing the  interest  of  children  in  playground 
activities  as  swings,  slides  and  see-saws.  A 
keener  interest  can  be  developed  in  these 
games  and  athletic  events  by  awarding  medals 
for  efficiency  and  prowess. 

MEDART  MEDALS,  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze,  can  be  awarded  to  children  using 
MEDART  playground  equipment,  and  we 
have  prepared  a  set  of  tests  which  will  answer 

general  requirements  or  which  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  special 

condition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "  W."    It  tells  all  about  the  Medart  Medal 

System.    It  also  lists  a  complete  line  of  playground  apparatus.    It  will 

be  mailed  upon  request  to  persons  interested  in  playground  work. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS,  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 

STEEL  LOCKERS 
Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


[Continued  from  page  390] 
much  the  settlement  of  strikes  and  disputes 
as  their  prevention  entirely.  I  am  con- 
vinced as  a  result  of  recent  conversations 
with  industrial  and  labor  leaders,  that  com- 
plete democracy  in  our  industrial  life  is 
just  as  feasible  and  just  as  necessary  as  in 
our  political  life." 

Social  Welfare,  the  organ  of  the  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada,  devotes  a  whole 
issue  to  the  discussion  of  industrial  recon- 
struction. In  the  contributions  one  finds  the 
employer's  arguments  for  cooperation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  as  a  weapon  against 
"bolshevism,"  the  familiar  demands  of  the 
old-type  trade  unionist,  an  expression  of  the 
farmer's  view — not  very  distinctive — that  all 
factors  in  production  must  "  come  together," 
the  student's  exposition  of  the  new  interna- 
tional relationship  in  their  effect  upon  the 
problems  of  industry,  the  prohibitionist's, 
the  woman's  and  the  social  worker's  specific 
contributions,  and  the  inevitable  reprint  of 
an  English  reconstruction  program. 
*  *  * 

A  batch  of  literature  received  from  the 
Canadian  Repatriation  Committee  shows 
such  striking  similarity  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion problem  there  to  that  in  the  United 
States  that  a  detailed  account  would  seem 
unnecessary.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  readiness  with  which  the  Canadian 
government  has  made  financial  provision  for 
land  settlement — whatever  the  defects  of  the 
actual  scheme  adopted — has  resulted  in  ac- 
tion whereas  here  even  the  state  and  local 
schemes  still  await  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 

HOUSING   IN    A    RECON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM 

[Continued  from  page  341] 
etc.?  In  other  countries,  Canada,  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  France,  Belgium,  etc.? 
What  is  to  be  learned  from  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  government  in  the 
Shipping  Board  and  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  in  housing  war  workers? 

FINANCE.  What  are  the  financial  prob- 
lems involved  in  securing  money  for  housing 
of  proper  standards  in  normal  times?  Can 
money  be  had  normally  as  such  rates  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  build  houses  or  apart- 
ments renting  at  $18  a  month?  Is  money  for 
such  projects  available  now?  If  not  at  $18, 
what  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  houses  or 
apartments  can  be  rented  when  produced  as 
a  business  preposition  in  the  city,  in  the  out- 
lying boroughs,  in  the  suburbs?  What  re- 
turn on  investment  must  be  shown  to  make 
interesting  to  investors  building  propositions 
of  this  kind  normally?  Now?  How  is  the 
problem  affected  by  taxation?  How,  if  at  all, 
would  the  problem  be  affected  if  the  state 
could  lend  its  credit  on  long  time  loams  at 
4*/2  per  cent  for  such  operations?  Have 
similar  experiments  of  finance  in  other 
countries  been  effective  in  producing  results? 
Can  these  efforts  be  adapted  to  American 
conditions?  Can  a  scheme  be  devised  for 
encouraging  group  action  (non-profit-making 
copartnership  associations),  so  as  to  preserve 
the  mobility  of  labor,  yet  secure  the  economy 
of  quantity  production?  To  what  percentage 
of  costs  would  the  state  have  to  make  loans 
to  secure  the  desired  results  and  yet  protect 
the  state's  interests? 

LAND.  How  are  the  problems  affected  by 
land  values  and  land  speculations?  Is  there 
any  help  to  be  found  in  schemes  of  com- 
munity ownership  of  the  underlying  land;  in 
community  ownership  of  the  property  on 
which  stores,  recreation  facilities,  movies, 
etc.,  are  built?  What  are  the  advantages  of 
group  action  as  against  individual  action  in 
all  these  matters?  Is  there  sufficient  de- 
veloped land  adjacent  to  cities  available  now 
at  low  cost  for  housing  purposes?  What  is 
the  effect  on  land  values  of  long  periods  of 
[Continued  ?«  page  394] 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS   INTERESTED   IN    HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME      MAKING     AND      INSTITUTION      MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,   Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,   GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 


45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Drawing  Inks 


BIGGINS' 


Liquid    Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive and  ill -smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  ihe  Higgins'  Inks 
and  Adhesi^es.  They  will  be  a 
revelatio  i  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up.  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:     Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Survey  Mail  Order  Book  Service  j 

For   the   benefit   of   our   j 
readers  we  maintain  a  mail 
order  book  department. 

Books  reviewed  or  adver- 
tised in  our  columns  may  be 
ordered  with  the  assurance 
of  as  prompt  delivery  as 
postal  facilities  permit. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 

mininiiimiimiiilinnnnmiullinilinnillililHiroiiraimiiminilminmmiiiiiimmrminraraiimiilimi'- 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  whick 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  yourMattress 

from    all    impurities    and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress   Co, 

1  5   Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,          Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Groceries 

SEEMANiBROS. 

Hudson  and  North[Moore  Sts 

,  NewYork 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,            New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  aud  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  nve  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  Inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  capable  young  Protestant 
woman  as  girls'  matron  in  orphanage. 
Health  essential.  Salary  $30  a  month. 
Comfortable  home.'  Laundry.  References. 
Address  3167  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  September  first,  superin- 
tendent for  a  Protestant  children's  home 
in  New  York  City;  a  woman  qualified  by 
experience  and  personality  for  the  work. 
Address  3168  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Instructor  in  community 
service  and  supervisor  of  field  work  in  a 
school  of  social  work — including  settle- 
ments, community  centers,  play  and  rec- 
reation, club  work,  etc.  Address  H.  H. 
Hibbs,  Jr.,  1112  Capitol  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WANTED :  Woman  superintendent  for 
fresh  air  camp  for  mothers  and  children 
July  and  August.  Give  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Associated  Charities,  923 
H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED :  Experienced  governess, 
trained  in  Montessori  or  equivalent  sys- 
tem, to  take  charge  of  girl  nine  years  old 
of  delicate  constitution.  References  de- 
sired. Reply  Box  319,  Cynwyd,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WANTED:  Community  worker  to  do 
relief  and  constructive  social  work  in  a 
town  of  six  thousand.  Address  Box  13, 
Danville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED  —  College  woman,  trained 
worker;  experienced  in  some  form  of  com- 
munity effort,  for  executive  work  in  well- 
organized  community.  Adequate  salary. 
Address  3157,  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  in  case  work,  organiz- 
ing, administration,  campaigning,  research; 
available  for  general  social  agency,  or  for 
specialized  work  in  charities,  recreations, 
investigation  and  research ;  Americaniza- 
tion, social  centers,  boys'  work,  employees' 
welfare,  etc.  Address  3149  SURVEY. 

CAMP  MAN,  club  worker,  playground 
principal,  tutor  and  physical  trainer;  Uni- 
versity and  Normal  School  graduate ;  re- 
leased from  Army.  Address  SURVEY  3150. 

HOUSEMOTHER,  Caterer  and  Social 
Head  of  large  private  school  wishes  sum- 
mer position  in  Camp,  Club  or  Institution. 
Address  3161,  SURVEY. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  young  man  is 
open  for  position  as  head  worker  of  set- 
tlement or  community  center.  Practical 
training  in  large  New  York  settlement. 
Address  3164  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  graduate  dietitian,  fifteen 
years'  experience  family  and  community 
welfare,  also  editorial  work,  desires  posi- 
tion New  York  or  vicinity.  Address  3165 
SURVEY. 


COLLEGE  woman,  social  worker,  expe- 
rienced industrial  and  other  lines,  desires 
position  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Address 
3162  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED.  Woman  with 
mature  judgment,  experienced  in  business, 
church  and  girls'  work.  Philadelphia  or 
vicinity.  Address  3163  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker,  eight 
years  director  boys'  club,  past  year  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Camp  social  secretary,  wishes  re- 
sponsible position  in  organization  dealing 
with  men  or  boys.  Age  thirty-two,  mar- 
ried. Available  after  August  1.  Address 
3166  SURVEY. 

[Continued  from  page  392] 

development  previous  to  construction? 

STANDARDS.  Shall  we  establish  housing 
standards  of  a  higher  order?  What  shall 
these  standards  be  (light,  air,  sanitation, 
town  and  community  planning,  utilities,  max- 
imum number  of  families  per  acre,  etc.)  ? 
How  can  the  acceptance  of  these  standards 
of  living  conditions  be  encouraged?  How 
can  information  on  these  subjects  be  collected 
and  disseminated?  How  can  we  maintain 
steady  progress  and  growth  of  standards  and 
avoid  paralyzing  uniformity?  What  has 
been  the  effect  in  this  matter  of  the  present 
restrictive  Tenement  House  Law? 

LAW.  What  legislation  is  already  in  ex- 
istence affecting  these  problems?  What  mod- 
ifications or  additions  will  be  essential  to 
make  possible  the  reasonable  solution  of  the 
various  problems  as  their  extent  and  their 
probable  cures  become  evident?  What,  it 
any  constitutional  amendments  are  necessary? 
Are  there  any  that  could  be  immediately  pre- 
pared for  consideration  by  this  legislature 
so  as  to  save  a  year  of  time?  Is  there  any 
fundamental  legislation  necessary  to  be  able 
to  protect  investments  in  large  scale  housing 
projects  (with  state  aid  or  otherwise)  against 
encroachments,  nuisances,  etc.,  through  dis- 
tricting, zoning  and  other  provisions?  What 
is  necessary  to  make  possible  the  purchase 
by  communities  (or  condemnation)  for  hous- 
ing purposes  of  land  contiguous  to  existing 
industries,  towns  and  cities,  or  to  protect  such 
by  zoning  adjoining  lands  lying  outside  these 
communities?  Would  it  do  any  good  to 
adopt  any  additional  destrictive  housing 
legislation  now? 

MANAGEMENT.  What  is  the  best  form  of 
organization  to  provide  to  secure  proper  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  such  prop- 
erties? What  will  help  in  the  organization 
of  communities  socially  and  teach  the 
ignorant  the  proper  use  of  better  housing 
to  encourage  better  standards  of  civic  pride, 
etc.?  What  kind  of  a  permanent  agency  is 
desirable  in  order  to  study  the  problem  ot 
housing  in  the  state  and  to  administer  what 
legislation  may  be  adopted?  What  existing 
state  agency,  if  any,  can  be  extended  to  cover 
this  field  ?  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
organization?  What  Ijind  of  powers  should 
it  have  and  what  kind  of  technical  experts 
should  it  include? 

Each  of  these  topics  will  of  course  be 
greatly  expanded  as  the  inquiry  pro- 
gresses. The  difficulties  are  already  be- 
coming evident  in  merely  carrying  out  a 
preliminary  survey  in  New  York  city 
that  shall  really  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  form  a  safe  basis  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  constructive  policy.  No  one 
has  yet  suggested  a  practical  plan  for  im- 
proving the  seventy  thousand  old  law 
tenements  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Some  day  or  other  the  state  will  have  to 
tackle  this  problem.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  Abram  I.  Elkus,  chairman 
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of  the  Reconstruction  Commission,  has 
called  together  a  group  of  public  spirited 
citizens  in  order  to  induce  them  to  form 
a  housing  corporation  and  make  avail- 
able a  fund  of  five  million  dollars  to  be 
loaned  for  the  immediate  construction  of 
houses.  While  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  view  of  the  colossal  need,  it 
will  be  of  great  value  if  it  succeeds  in 
securing  even  a  modest  number  of  houses 
of  a  higher  standard  than  the  ordinary 
speculative  building.  It  will  thus  en- 
courage private  initiative.  State  aid  on 
a  large  scale  can  only  come  after  several 
years  of  public  education,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, it  appears,  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Whatever  may  be  the  posi- 
tive outcome  of  this  part  of  the  New 
York  State  Reconstruction  Commission's 
work  the  mere  existence  of  its  housing 
committee  is  an  evidence  of  an  awakened 
public  interest  in  the  subject.  If  it  fails 
of  concrete  result  in  all  other  respects, 
this  effort  to  "  start  something "  will 
have  been  worth  while  if  it  enlists  the 
cooperation  of  the  workers  themselves  in 
the  study  of  ways  and  means  to  better 
their  living  conditions  and  succeeds  in 
beginning  the  education  of  the  general 
public  as  to  its  responsibility  for  the  help- 
ful or  the  hopeless  growth  of  the  com- 
munities of  the  state. 
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The  Australian  System  of  Dealing  with 

Labor  Disputes 


.By  George  Beeby 

MINISTER  OF  LABOB  FOB  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


THE  Australian  system  of  dealing  with  labor  dis- 
putes and  of  the  regulation  of  labor  conditions  has 
passed  through  many  changes.  Different  states, 
each  with  full  power  of  self-government,  have  from 
time  to  time  altered  and  amended  their  laws  according  to  ex- 
perience. In  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  the  Industry  Dis- 
putes Act  has  been  amended  in  some  way  on  an  average  of  once 
every  two  years  since  the  year  1900.  In  New  South  Wales, 
existing  legislation  has  on  three  occasions  been  practically  re- 
pealed, and  entirely  new  laws  have  been  passed.  But  in  all 
the  states  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  of  essentials.  The 
whole  industrial  system  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  re- 
lationship of  employer  and  employe  is  a  matter  of  grave  so- 
cial concern  that  justifies  interference  by  some  centralized 
authorities.  In  other  words,  freedom  of  contract  is  not  now 
unlimited  but  can  only  operate  within  certain  areas  prescribed 
by  law.  The  desire  of  parliaments  has  always  been  to  make 
this  interference  between  employer  and  workman  as  small  as 
possible,  and  the  result  has  been  that  practically  all  indus- 
tries work  today  only  above  minima  which  are  from  time  to 
time  prescribed,  and  during  certain  hours  that  are  fixed  by  law. 
To  understand  the  Australian  system  it  is  necessary  to  real- 
ize that  the  country  generally  has  accepted  three  definite  in- 
dustrial claims  as  now  beyond  dispute.  We  start  off  in  the 
new  era  of  reconstruction  with  concessions  finally  guaranteed 
that  are  the  subject  of  controversy  in  other  countries.  These 
three  fundamentals,  as  I  might  call  them,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The   recognition   of   the   fullest   right   of  workmen   to  organize 
for  their  own  protection,  and  the  right  of  each  union  to  make 
the  collective  bargain  for  the  industry  that  it  represents. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

3.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  living  wage  in  all  in- 
dustries— that   is,   the  drawing  of   a   line  below   which  compe- 
tition in  the  labor  market  is  illegal,  but  above  which  ordinary 
economic  forces  come  into  play. 

These  three  concessions  have  been  the  result  of  our  system  of 
industrial  arbitration.  This  system  has  been  arrived  at  by 
two  different  methods  which  have  gradually  converged.  Two 
states  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  wages  board  system,  all 


the  others,  what  can  more  accurately  be  described  as  judicial 
arbitration. 

The  wages  board  system  contained  the  minimum  element  of 
compulsion.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  day  had  power, 
within  certain  limits,  to  appoint  a  wages  board  for  an  indus- 
try. This  board  generally  consisted  of  about  six  workmen  and 
six  employers  who  selected  their  own  chairman,  with  provision 
that  the  government  could  provide  a  chairman  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  mutual  selection.  These  boards  were  authorized  to 
declare  a  minimum  standard  for  the  industry  on  hours,  mini- 
mum wages  and  the  conditions  attached  to  juvenile  labor. 
They  originally  applied  only  to  certain  industries  in  which 
women  and  children  were  largely  employed,  such  as  garment 
making,  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  similar  occupations; 
but  they  were  gradually  extended,  and  in  the  states  which  had 
adopted  this  system  all  manufacturing  industries  gradually 
came  under  regulation.  The  finding  of  the  board  became  a 
common  rule  for  the  industry,  and  any  employer  working  be- 
low the  standard  fixed  was  liable  to  cash  penalties.  That  sys- 
tem, however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  workmen  to  take  part  in  a  strike  or  in  any  other  legal  way 
to  force  a  better  bargain  for  his  trade. 

One  of  these  states  which  originally  adopted  wages  boards 
abandoned  the  scheme  and  now  works  under  the  system  of 
judicial  arbitration.  The  wages  board  system  today  operates 
only  in  one  state,  Victoria,  and  its  awards  generally  conform 
to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  arbitration  courts.  The  judicial 
system  was  adopted  originally  in  New  Zealand  and  ultimately, 
with  variations,  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  It  leads  to  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  all  industrial  disputes  by  a  court  es- 
pecially appointed,  generally  consisting  of  a  single  judge.  In 
some  cases  the  judge  sits  with  assessors  representing  the  two 
interests,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ultimate  decision  rests 
with  the  judge.  These  judges  operating  in  these  states  and 
in  the  federal  area  conduct  proceedings  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  those  of  a  civil  court.  The  parties  become  litigants,  they 
file  claims  and  replies,  issues  are  joined,  advocates  are  engaged, 
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and  elaborate  inquiries  in  open  court  are  held,  evidence  being 
called  in  support  of  cases,  in  the  reply,  in  rejoinder,  in  re- 
buttal ;  and  in  every  way  the  paraphernalia  of  a  court  is  main- 
tained. Ultimately  the  decision  is  left  to  the  judge  whose 
award,  when  made,  becomes  the  standard  for  the  industry. 

Today  there  is  a  strong  movement  for  a  complete  change 
of  this  system.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by  both  sides  that  its 
effect  has  been  to  keep  workmen  and  employers  apart,  that  a 
vast  amount  of  work  done  by  the  courts  could  be  done  by 
voluntary  conciliation  and  equally  satisfactory  results  reached. 
The  movement  in  Australia  today  is  towards  investigation  of 
industrial  troubles  by  negotiation  rather  than  by  litigation. 

New  Zealand  has  already  altered  its  law  and  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  arbitration  court  to  deal  with  the  case.  Before 
it  can  get  to  the  court  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  special  body 
appointed  for  a  district  or  appointed  for  each  individual  dis- 
pute. In  every  way  the  parties  are  urged  and  encouraged  to 
arrive  at  their  own  agreements,  but  in  the  background  the  court 
exists  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  violent  controversy,  particularly 
in  industries  of  a  national  character. 

In  New  South  Wales  a  recent  law  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  trade.  This  board  of  trade  consisting  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  in  equal  numbers, 
with  a  judge  of  the  industrial  court  acting  as  president,  is  en- 
trusted with  the  following,  among  its  other  duties: 

1.  The    fixing   from   year   to   year   of   the   basic    living   wage    ap- 
plicable to   all   adult   male   and   female   labor.      (This   function 
does  not  in  any  way  prevent  arbitration  courts  from  fixing  mini- 
ma for  particular  industries.     It  only  restricts  them  from  going 
below   the   basic   living  wage.) 

2.  The    appointment   of    industrial    councils    for    industries. 

3.  The  appointment  of  shop  committees  for  individual  workshop*. 

4.  The  general  encouragement  of  a  system  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  scheme. 

5.  The   holding    of    inquiries    on    important    industrial    matters   of 
universal  interest,   and  the  recommendation  to  Parliament  from 
time  to  time  of   legislation. 

6.  The   absolute  control   of  the  conditions  under  which  juvenile 
labor  can  be  employed. 

The  idea  of  this  act  is  gradually  to  transfer  the  whole  system 
of  industrial  regulation  from  judges  and  industrial  courts  to 
these  industrial  councils  and  shop  committees. 

Power  is  also  given  to  the  government  to  utilize  the  indus- 
trial councils  in  any  future  provision  which  may  be  made  for 
unemployment  insurance.  There  is  strong  opposition  to  main- 
tenance of  any  highly  centralized  fund  dealing  with  insurance 
against  employment  and  equalization  of  wage  pay.  It  is 
thought  that  great  problem  will  be  more  effectively  dealt  with 
if  power  is  given  to  the  government  to  subsidize  any  fund 
which  may  be  raised  in  any  industrial  council  for  the  purpose 
of  unemployment  insurance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  real  effort  is  being  made 
throughout  the  commonwealth  today  to  move  by  stages  from 
the  old  system  of  industrial  arbitration  to  a  system  based 
somewhat  on  the  Whitley  scheme.  The  legislation  is  so  framed 
as  to  give  the  minister  of  the  day  ample  power  to  encourage 
in  every  way  this  program  of  bringing  employers  and  work- 
men into  close  touch ;  but  the  idea  of  maintaining  some  tribunal 
which  in  the  end  can  fix  minimum  standards  for  an  industry 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  negotiation,  is  maintained.  With 
all  its  faults,  the  general  opinion  among  employers  is  that  in 
these  days  of  perpetual  industrial  unrest  it  is  essential  to  have 
some  tribunal  before  which  parties  in  violent  dispute  can  be 
called,  and  to  force  them  to  adjust  their  differences.  Work- 
men today  are  not  favorable  to  compulsory  arbitration.  They 
believe  that  they  could  have  achieved  bigger  results  by  the 
free  use  of  the  strike  weapon  and  claim  that  restrictions  on 


the  right  to  strike  have  held  them  back.  There  is  some  basis 
for  this  objection  from  their  point  of  view.  Arbitration  has 
largely  improved  the  standards  of  unskilled  labor  and  of  those 
classes  of  workmen  who  in  the  past  have  found  it  difficult  to 
organize.  The  lower  grades  of  labor  clearly  have  received 
very  definite  benefits  from  the  system,  but  the  skilled  mechanic, 
with  the  perpetual  restriction  placed  on  his  right  to  strike,  has 
not  improved  his  standards  in  the  same  proportion.  That  is 
to  say,  the  relative  difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  is  not  as  great  today  as  it  was  before  the  systems  were 
adopted. 

These  limitations  on  the  power  to  strike  have  not  in  any 
way  saved  us  from  serious  dislocations.  Workmen  strike 
freely  in  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  law,  and  no  law  can  check 
them.  But  constant  public  investigation  of  industrial  dis- 
putes has  had  a  very  restrictive  effect.  It  has  prevented  and 
has  shortened  many  strikes.  All  proceedings  in  the  past  have 
been  in  open  court,  and  the  public  has  become  rather  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  industrial  relations.  Work- 
men, except  those  who  are  revolutionary  in  tendency,  are  often 
engaged  in  analyzing  the  important  question  whether  an  in- 
dustry can  stand  some  increase  which  is  proposed  and,  gen- 
erally, the  whole  system  has  been  of  great  educational  value. 
Its  main  weakness,  however,  has  been  that  it  has  prevented 
negotiation  and  has  kept  employers  and  workmen  in  two 
definite,  hostile  camps,  always  ready  to  litigate  but  rarely  in 
the  mood  for  conciliation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  national  parliament,  Con- 
gress as  you  call  it,  has  some  power  'over  industrial  matters. 
The  federal  constitution  provides  that  parliament  can  legis- 
late for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  state.  In  pursuance 
of  this  power,  the  federal  court  of  arbitration  has  been  set 
up,  and  any  dispute  which  gets  beyond  the  boundary  of  one 
state  can  be,  and  often  is,  determined  by  this  federal  court. 
The  court,  however,  is  constituted  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  different  states  and  generally  adopts  the  same 
principles  in  many  awards.  The  tendency  is  for  unions,  if 
possible,  to  make  their  disputes  go  beyond  the  state  boundary. 
They  prefer  the  federal  tribunal  to  that  of  the  states.  But  in 
this  court  the  learned  judge  who  is  today  its  president  has  not 
gone  to  any  material  extent  above  the  standards  generally 
recognized  by  these  state  tribunals.  He  has  laid  down  one 
general  guiding  principle,  and  the  duty  of  his  court  is  not  to 
regulate  the  detailed  workings  of  an  industry  but  merely  to 
provide  for  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  in 
the  industry,  leaving  the  complete  management  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  employer  and  his  representatives. 

There  has  been  much  comment  by  employers  from  time  to 
time  on  different  awards.  There  has  been  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  system,  but  this  has  gradually  disappeared. 
Very  few  employers  today  ask  for  a  complete  repeal  of  our 
industrial  legislation.  They  welcome  public  investigation  of 
claims  made,  and  they  agree  that  in  a  young  country  which 
is  building  up  its  manufacturing  industries  it  is  better  that 
all  employers  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  No 
employer  in  Australia  can  now  obtain  an  advantage  by  the 
use  of  cheap  labor.  It  is  true  also,  as  the  employers  state, 
that  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  wage  for  the  industry  has 
tended  to  inefficiency,  but  employers  are  not  without  blame  in 
this,  when  wages  fixed  have  been  only  minima.  Most  em- 
ployers at  the  outset,  directly  a  wage  was  fixed,  petulantly  an- 
nounced that  all  their  employes  in  the  future  would  get  the 
same  wage  and  abolished  the  variations  which  previously  ex- 
isted. The  result  of  this  general  application  of  the  mini- 
mum as  a  standard  wage  undoubtedly  led  expert  workmen 
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to  come  down  to  somewhere  near  the  level  of  the  average 
man.  During  recent  years,  however,  many  employers  have 
accepted  the  awards  of  the  court  only  as  minima  and  have 
higher  wages  in  order  to  get  higher  results. 

There  is  also  a  very  strong  movement  today  to  try  to 
introduce  systems  of  payment  on  piece-work  and  payment  by 
results,  but  this  is  bitterly  resisted  by  unionism.  It  is  thought 
that  the  industrial  councils  will  probably  be  able  to  bring 
about  some  change  in  this  direction.  In  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, recently  commenced,  the  New  South  Wales  govern- 
ment has  succeeded  in  getting  mechanics,  particularly  those 
engaged  in  riveting,  to  work  on  a  piece-work  basis,  with 
proper  guarantees  that  increased  output  will  not-  lead  to  re- 
duction of  piece-work  rates,  and  also  with  the  provision  that 
workmen  shall  not  injure  themselves  by  going  beyond  the 
ordinary  eight-hour  day's  work,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  result  of  this  change  was  that  the  output  of  riveters  per 
man  was  on  an  average  doubled  within  a  few  weeks,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  even  better  results  can  be  obtained  without 
injury  to  the  workmen. 

I  discussed  the  whole  of  this  question  with  the  associated 
chambers  of  manufacturers  of  Australia  some  weeks  ago,  and 
the  gathering  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

1.  That  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort  prescribed  by  law  wat 
not  injurious  to  them,  so  long  as  the  detailed  management  of 
the  business  was  left  entirely  to  their  own  judgment. 

2.  That  the  eight-hour  law,  particularly  in  all  industries  in  which 
men    worked    under    cover,    or    in    connection    with    machinery, 
should  be  universally  established. 

3.  That   the   time   had    arrived    for   a   joint    responsibility   of   the 
government,  the  employer,  and  the  workman,  to  provide  effective 
means  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  sickness  and  accident. 

4.  That  as  a   last  resort  it  was  best,  in  the  interests  of  the  state, 
to  maintain  some  authoritative  system  of  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes   in   all   important  industries. 


5.  That  standardized  conditions  for  the  whole  commonwealth, 
as  to  the  conditions  of  employment  of  juvenile  labor,  were 
advisable. 

I  venture  to  summarize  the  situation  as  follows:  Australia 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  three  fundamentals  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  statement. 

It  will  continue  to  maintain  some  tribunals  which  will 
have  power  as  a  court  of  ultimate  resort  to  make  an  award  in 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  which  will  be  binding  on  the 
parties.  But  these  tribunals  will  probably  consist  more  of 
industrial  councils,  and  access  to  them  will  be  more  difficult. 
There  will  also  be  created  industrial  councils  for  industries 
and  shop  committees  for  individual  establishments.  And  all 
parties  will  be  compelled  to  negotiate  in  these  councils  on  all 
matters  affecting  industries  before  they  will  get  access  to  a 
compulsory  tribunal. 

A  definite  movement  will  before  long  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unemployment  insurance,  but  will,  I  think,  be  on  the 
linrs  already  indicated ;  that  is,  the  industrial  council  will  be- 
come responsible  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the 
fund  for  its  particular  industry — this  fund  being  liberally 
subsidized  from  the  public  purse.  Industrial  records  of  indi- 
vidual workmen  will  be  kept,  and  gradually  those  who  are 
unworthy  will  be  scheduled  and  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  any  insurance  fund. 

The  general  control  of  the  whole  scheme  of  industrial 
regulation  will,  I  think,  beyond  doubt  before  very  long  be 
centralized  in  the  national  government.  There  is  a  strong 
movement  today  which  is  rapidly  reaching  a  climax  to  vest  this 
important  function  in  a  national  authority  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  uses  the  state  machinery  now  in  existence.  Some 
uniformity  is  essential.  There  is  considerable  conflict  today 
between  different  state  systems  and  the  federal  system,  and 
both  employers  and  workmen  are  in  agreement  that  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  industrial  power  from  the  hands  of  state 
parliaments  and  invest  it  in  Congress. 


The  National  Budget  Bill 


THE  question  of  a  national  budget  has  ceased  to  be 
theoretical  and  is  at  issue  in  this  Congress.  Representa- 
tive James  A.  Good  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  introduced  a  bill  which,  if 
adopted,  will  take  the  first  step  in  thorough-going  budgetary 
reform — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  "  the  first  step 
which  counts."  This  bill  requires  the  President  to  submit  an- 
nually to  Congress  a  balanced  budget,  containing  his  estimates 
of  expenses  and  revenues  for  the  next  fiscal  year  with  recom- 
mendations for  tax  or  borrowing  measures  made  necessary  by 
the  expenditures  recommended.  To  enable  him  to  perform 
this  duty,  a  Budget  Bureau  is  created  in  his  office,  which  will 
check  up  all  requests  for  appropriations  made  by  the  different 
departments  and  will  prepare  the  data  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  determine  which  activities  can  be  most  easily  spared 
to  make  way  for  new  activities  or  for  the  economies  which  a 
study  of  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  will  show  are  neces- 
sary. Recognizing  that  the  present  form  of  submitting  esti- 
mates is  not  satisfactory,  he  is  requested  to  submit  next  Decem- 
ber an  alternative  budget  with  the  estimates  arranged  in  what 
he  considers  a  proper  form.  Congress,  with  this  scientific  bud- 
get before  it,  can  then  decide  on  the  changes  in  its  rules  and 
committees  which  should  be  made  to  enable  the  scientific  bud- 
get to  be  used.  Until  a  budget  worked  out  in  considerable 
detail  is  before  Congress,  that  body  cannot  know  exactly  what 
changes  should  be  made. 

The  bill,  furthermore,  provides  Congress  with  a  means  for 


following  up  the  spending  of  the  appropriations  by  creating 
an  independent  auditing  department  responsible  to  Congress, 
as  its  chiefs  are  removable  only  at  the  request  of  Congress.  The 
present  auditing  system  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
responsible  not  to  Congress  but  to  the  President.  The  change 
proposed  by  the  Good  bill  is  in  line  with  the  English  practice 
and  with  that  of  most  civilized  nations. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  bill,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  be  the  opportunity  which  the  President 
will  have  through  his  Budget  Bureau  of  improving  the  meth- 
ods of  administration  of  the  different  departments  in  order  to 
secure  greater  economy.  Assuming  responsibility  for  the  total 
outlay  and  for  the  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the  expense,  there 
will  be  pressure  upon  the  President  to  secure  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  management  possible  of  the  government 
offices  in  order  that  the  margin  of  the  revenue  for  new  pro- 
jects shall  be  as  large  as  possible.  It  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
his  responsibility  for  a  balanced  budget  will  prevent  a  pro- 
gressive President  from  suggesting  plans  of  social  improve- 
ment even  at  the  risk  of  imposing  taxation  to  carry  them  out. 
Rather,  he  will  face  public  opinion  frankly,  will  propose  his 
plans  openly  to  Congress  and  to  the  people,  showing  not  only 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  but  the  way  in  which  the  expense  is 
to  be  met,  and  thus  put  upon  Congress  the  responsibility  for 
refusing  his  suggestions  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  will 
know  who  to  blame. 


Social  Reconstruction 

Proposals   for   federal   legislation   affecting   education,    civil    rights, 

probation,  health,  country  life,  conservation,  labor,  housing, 

pensions,  public  works  and  budget 

By 

Edward  T.  Devine 

C.  C.  Cars  tens      Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
L.  A.  Halbert       Arthur  J.  Todd 

Committee  on  National  Program 

The  Conference  on  Social  Agencies  and  Reconstruction  held  in  New  York  on  November  29-30, 
1918,  agreed  upon  certain  resolutions  and  created  a  general  organizing  committee  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  conference  was  called.  By  authority  of  the  organizing  committee  a  smaller  com- 
mittee was  appointed  late  in  March,  to  bring  together  in  a  "  national  program  "  the  measures  of  im- 
mediate importance  involving  action  by  the  federal  Congress  or  by  the  executive  departments  which 
might  be  expected  to  command  the  sympathetic  interest  of  social  agencies  and  social  workers  throughout 
the  country.  This  Committee  on  National  Program  respectfully  submits  the  following  report. 

May  27,  1919. 


WHETHER    the    peace   treaty    delivered    to    the 
Central    Powers   in   Versailles   becomes  effective 
in  its  present  form  or  not,  whether  the  League  of 
Nations     for    which     it     provides     comes     into 
existence    or    not,    it    is    obvious    that    the    future    welfare 
of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own  welfare,  depends  in  an 
exceptional  degree  upon  the  strength,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  American  nation.    Our  common  human- 
ity and  the  immediate  interests  of  our  own  people  thus  unite 
to  put  upon  us  a  unique  obligation  and  to  give  us  an  unprece- 
dented responsibility. 

For  food  and  raw  materials,  for  financial  credit,  for 
transportation  facilities  at  sea,  for  progress  in  science  and  the 
arts,  for  the  maintenance  of  international  obligations,  the  world 
will  inevitably  look  to  us  as  never  in  the  past.  This  implies  no 
superiority  on  our  part  as  individuals,  and  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  our  superior  institutions,  however  well  adapted  they 
may  be  to  our  needs.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  circum- 
stances which  no  one  among  us  foresaw  and  of  which  no  one 
can  as  yet  see  the  outcome. 

The  world  situation  increases  our  obligation  to  establish 
justice,  to  maintain  standards  of  life,  to  increase  productive 
power,  to  release  pent-up  capacities,  to  safeguard  health  and 
morals,  to  devise  a  sound  educational  system,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  industrial  discontent,  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  all  and  especially  of  those  who  have  heretofore  had 
least  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  fewest  rea- 
sons for  contentment.  These  obligations  arise  both  because  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  do  these  things  as  it  may  not  be  for  others 
who  have  lost  more  heavily  in  the  great  war,  and  because  the 
very  future  of  civilization  demands  that  we  steadfastly  hold 
high  the  standards  which  are  so  grievously  threatened  in  many 
nations  by  the  destruction  of  wealth  and  by  social  disorder,  that 
we  do  not  fail  to  apply  in  our  own  way  such  lessons  as  may  be 
learned  by  the  observation  of  desirable  or  undesirable  changes 
elsewhere  and  of  experiments  which  we  may  have  made  under 
the  pressure  of  the  emergency  of  war. 
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Social  workers  have  long  taken  a  creditable  part  in  state 
legislation  and  in  the  efforts  for  improving  local  administra- 
tion. Without  neglecting  these,  our  wider  horizons  now  call 
for  a  more  active  participation  in  national  affairs. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Covenant  of  Nations,  tariff  re- 
vision and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce,  and  similar 
questions,  are  not  considered  in  this  statement,  for  the  reason 
that  social  workers  are  assumed  to  have  in  them  only  the  same 
interest  as  other  citizens.  The  restoration  of  peace  and  of  inter- 
national good-will  is  indeed  the  most  urgent  of  all  social 
problems.  The  speedy  ending  of  all  the  lesser  wars  still  in 
progress,  and  prompt  action  by  the  nations  or  the  society  of 
nations  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  great  war,  are  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired. 

Internally  the  most  pressing  of  all  social  problems  are  those 
of  industrial  and  governmental  reconstruction.  Social  workers 
have  some  evidence  to  give  in  both  these  fields.  We  have  more 
reason  than  most  for  realizing  their  importance.  Dealing  with 
individuals  and  families  on  the  margin  of  subsistence,  with  less 
than  normal  resisting  power,  we  are  concerned  with  the  bad 
effects  of  overwork,  overcrowding,  inadequate  income,  irregu- 
lar employment,  inefficiency,  thriftlessness,  unorganized  indus- 
try, and  industrial  unrest.  We  are  concerned  also  with  the 
bad  effects  of  inadequate  governmental  machinery;  lack  of 
adjustment  between  obvious  social  needs  and  the  means  of 
meeting  them;  scarcity,  inefficiency,  or  underpay  of  teachers, 
probation  officers,  public  health  nurses,  and  others  who  in  any 
branch  of  the  public  service — from  the  highest  rank  to  the 
lowest — are  responsible  for  public  education,  health,  and 
morals.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  present  situation  in  the 
administration  of  the  war  risk  insurance  act  reveals  the  need 
of  a  reorganization  in  the  federal  government  which  does  not 
fall  short  of  the  President's  cabinet  at  one  end,  while  it  extends 
at  the  other  to  such  technical  details  as  serial  numbers  in  the 
army  and  the  filing  of  case  records. 

It  is  true  that  industrial  reforms,  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, lie  more  often  in  the  field  of  state  legislation  and  in 
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what  are  regarded  as  the  private  relations  of  employers  to 
workers,  or  of  voluntary  cooperative  effort,  than  in  national 
legislation.  The  spirit  of  industrial  democracy,  however,  has 
a  legitimate  place  in  national  legislation.  Industrial  democracy, 
however  hard  it  may  be  to  define  it,  signifies  an  attitude  which 
it  is  generally  easy  to  recognize,  and  which  is  at  least  as  clearly 
understood  as  political  democracy.  Fundamental  democracy 
pervades  the  measures  enumerated  hereafter,  whether  they  may 
happen  to  deal  with  education,  health,  housing,  country  life, 
pensions,  the  budget,  public  works,  or  the  framework  of  the 
government  itself. 

Although  the  present  statement  deals  only  with  measures 
requiring  action  by  the  federal  government,  it  is  not  intended 
to  express  any  tendency  towards  centralization  or  political 
socialism.  There  is  no  proposal  for  curtailing  either  volun- 
tary initiative  and  responsibility  or  the  responsibility  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  state  governments.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  social  as  compared  with  other  recog- 
nized activities  of  the  government. 

I.  Insurance  and  Pensions 

THE  confusion  and  virtual  break-down  of  the  early  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  when 
public  interest  was  centered  mainly  in  the  sending  of  allotments 
and  allowances  to  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  seemed, 
happily,  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  better  administration  of  the 
law  in  the  period  in  which  the  compensation  and  insurance 
features  became  more  prominent.  The  failure  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  at  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  per- 
sonal controversies  have  unfortunately  thrown  the  whole 
Bureau  again  into  a  confusion  which  seems  to  approach  the 
dimensions  of  a  national  disaster. 

Certain  changes  in  the  law,  aside  from  those  of  a  technical 
nature,  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  necessary.  The 
rate  of  compensation  for  injuries  requires  revision.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  flat  rate  of  $100  a  month  allowed  for  the 
loss  of  both  arms  or  hands,  both  feet  or  legs,  both  eyes,  or  for 
becoming  actually  bedridden,  and  the  minimum  of  thirty 
dollars  a  month  allowed  for  total  disability  arising  from 
any  other  injuries — as,  for  example,  the  loss  of  the  entire 
right  leg  and  right  arm — is  obviously  too  great.  The  pro- 
vision relating  to  court  appeals  by  dissatisfied  claimants  also 
requires  modification,  since  as  it  stands  an  appeal  is  decided, 
necessarily,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, while  the  Bureau,  in  making  the  original  award,  is 
expressly  allowed  by  the  law  to  admit  informal  evidence. 

The  greatest  need  however  is  for  a  permanent  and  indepen- 
dent status  for  the  administration  of  the  compensation  and 
insurance  system.  It  is  now  obvious  that  it  should  not  have 
been  established  as  a  subordinate  bureau  in  an  already  over- 
grown Department.  It  took  England  two  years  to  discover 
that  a  Ministry  of  Pensions  was  necessary  and  we  failed  to 
profit  by  her  example.  If  we  were  establishing,  as  we  thought, 
a  method  of  providing  for  soldiers  and  their  dependent  families 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  nation  or  of  any  previous  period 
in  our  own  history,  we  ought  the  more  clearly  to  have  seen 
that  we  were  creating  an  institution  which  called  for  admin- 
istrative ability  of  the  highest  order.  Its  head  should  not  have 
been  made  subordinate  to  a  secretary  or  assistant  secretary 
already  fully  occupied  with  the  most  weighty  financial 
responsibilities  which  have  ever  devolved  on  a  human  being, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  extra  duties  as  head  of  a  Public  Health 
service,  a  coast  guard  and  a  secret  service.  Nothing  is  plainer, 
moreover,  than  that  there  is  no  inherent  difference  between 


compensation  to  world  war  veterans  and  pensions  to  Spanish 
and  Civil  war  veterans  and  that  there  is  no  logical  justification 
for  placing  the  one  in  the  Interior  Department  and  the  other 
in  the  Treasury.  The  union  of  the  two  services  in  an  inde- 
pendent department  would  give  the  opportunity  to  correct  the 
faults  in  the  administration  of  both  and  to  put  this  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  social  welfare  activities  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  plane  where  it  belongs.  A  Secretary  of  Insur- 
ance, Compensation,  and  Pensions  might  not  need  to  be  an  ex- 
pert on  the  technical  problems  of  insurance,  but  it  would  be 
indispensable  that  he  have  administrative  capacity  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  social  bearings  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 

II.  Public  Education 

FEDERAL  aid  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  practical  necessity,  and  is  amply  justified  on 
every  consideration  of  justice,  political  theory,  and  expediency. 
The  nation  has  quite  as  direct  an  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  its  citizens  to  fulfill  their  national  obligations  as  have  the 
states  in  their  preparation  for  local  citizenship.  This  involves 
not  merely  ability  to  read  and  write,  but  also  fitness  as  workers, 
as  parents,  as  self-governing  members  of  a  free  and  progres- 
sive nation,  as  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  use  their 
leisure  and  to  live  a  good  life. 

We  have  already  liberally  subsidized  certain  kinds  of  higher 
and  vocational  education.  We  must  now  begin  farther  back, 
by  cooperating  with  the  states  in  abolishing  illiteracy,  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  teachers,  insuring  a  modicum  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  teaching,  lengthening  the  school  year, 
making  easier  the  path  of  those  who  want  more  than  an 
elementary  education,  promoting  the  use  of  school  and  public 
libraries,  standardizing  and  unifying  our  whole  educational 
system — while  leaving  the  states  free  as  heretofore  to  develop 
their  own  plans,  to  learn  from  their  own  mistakes  and  from 
the  experience  of  one  another. 

Not  less  than  $100,000,000  should  be  appropriated  for 
elementary  education  alone  for  the  first  year,  and  this  amount 
should  be  increased  year  by  year  until  some  approach  has  been 
made  to  a  national,  comprehensive  educational  system.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  cost  might  be  borne  by  the  states. 

Various  bills  calculated  to  accomplish  these  purposes  will  be 
introduced  in  Congress.  The  one  which  represents  the  views 
of  the  National  Education  Association  provides  for  federal 
aid  through  a  federal  department  and  carefully  safeguards  the 
powers  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  states.  There  are 
great  advantages  in  combining  the  provisions  for  state  aid  with 
that  for  cabinet  representation.  The  spokesman  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  national  government  should  not  be  in  a 
subordinate  bureau.  He  should  have  an  educational  policy 
for  the  whole  nation,  and  should  command  the  widest  and 
most  respectful  hearing  in  announcing  and  advocating  it. 

About  half  of  our  adult  foreign-born  male  population  in 
1910  was  unnaturalized,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  un- 
naturalized  aliens  in  ten  years  having  been  147  per  cent.  The 
war  has  given  an  opportunity  to  catch  up  in  some  measure 
with  the  task  of  assimilation.  The  temporary  cessation  of 
immigration  has  coincided  with  an  intensifying  of  the  process 
of  Americanization,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  very 
few  who  have  not  had  to  face  consciously  many  times,  under 
pressure  from  their  neighbors  and  the  authorities,  searching 
questions  as  to  their  loyalty  and  allegiance,  their  permanent 
home,  their  ideals  of  democracy.  Community  singing,  Liberty 
loans,  Red  Cross  drives,  food  and  fuel  conservation,  even  the 
discussion  of  the  current  news  of  the  day,  have  been  so  many 
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mutually  reinforcing  elements  in  the  education  of  prospective 
citizens. 

Financial  assistance  to  elementary  education,  both  for  adults 
and  for  children,  is  the  best  possible  contribution  which  the 
federal  government  can  make  to  the  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion.   The  various  groups  of  the  foreign-born  might  advantage- 
ously be  represented  in  the  administration  of  all  such  funds. 
Foreign-born  children  as  well  as  foreign-born  adults  present 
special  problems  which  have  been  too  much  neglected.    The 
public  schools  and  other  educational  agencies  have  the  main 
responsibility    for    teaching    foreigners.      Through    a   special 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,   the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  engaged  in  stimulating  this  work  and  supplying 
material   for  it.     The  government   might  have  skilled  field 
workers  constantly  at  work  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
foreign-born  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  cultural  wealth.     The 
purposes  of  the  nation  should  be  made  clear  to  aliens  through 
trade  unions  and  the  numerous  societies  which  exist  among  the 
foreign-born.     Immigrants  should  be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to 
interpret  the  aims  and  ideals  of  America  to  their  friends  at 
home.     Pending  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education, 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  working  out  of  a  coherent 
program  of  Americanization  is  desirable,  and  the  provisional 
organization  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  should  be  continued. 
Americanization  does  not  mean  forced  conformity  to  a  single 
type;  and  the  learning  of  English,  essential  as  it  is,  does  not 
constitute  an  education.    To  think  like  an  American  is  an  even 
more  important  objective  in  Americanization  than  to  speak 
and  write  English.    If  there  is  any  one  national  characteristic 
above  all  desirable,  it  is  appreciation  of  individuality.    Freedom 
to  think  and  the  possession  of  something  to  think  with  are  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  fathers  to  sons.    To  comprehend  ideals 
of  democracy  and  self-government;  to  have  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,   including  the  rights  of  minorities   and   of 
individuals;  to  have  a  worthy  ambition  to  render  a  creative 
service  to  society  with  hand  and  brain  rather  than  to  remain 
a  social  debtor  or  bankrupt ;  to  become  actually  skillful  some- 
where— in    mine,    shop,    office  or   home,    on   railway,    farm, 
ranch  or  range;  to  know  how  to  save  and  invest  as  well  as 
how  to  work  and  to  work  with  fellow-workers — are  all  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  Americanization. 

The  obligation  is  not  one-sided.  It  involves  adaptation  by 
Americans  to  one  another  in  a  constant  process  of  better 
assimilation,  and  to  the  newly  arriving  workers  in  order  to 
utilize  their  special  gifts  to  the  common  advantage.  The  first 
condition  of  the  Americanization  of  the  alien  is  that  we  shall 
get  acquainted  with  him.  The  first  condition  of  the  education 
of  the  American  is  better  preparation  and  better  status  for 
the  teachers. 

III.  Restoration  of  Civil  Rights 

UNFORTUNATELY  the  wholesome  process  of  Ameri- 
canization has  been  in  some  measure  impeded  by  the  sup- 
pression of  civil  rights,  by  interference  through  the  censorship 
and  otherwise,  under  the  plea  of  national  safety,  with  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  assembly.  In 
some  instances,  foreign-born  naturalized  citizens  and  unnatural- 
ized  aliens  have  been  subjected  to  mob  violence  and  lynch 
law  at  the  very  time  when  well-meaning  people  have  been 
striving  to  "  Americanize  "  them  by  means  of  public  addresses 
and  newspaper  appeals.  Without  entering  into  any  con- 
troversial question  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  dictatorship  during 
the  war,  it  is  clear  that  the  Americanization  which  is  now 
most  urgent  is  the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  and  traditional 
rights  of  the  individual.  If  we  would  persuade  the  strangers 


within  our  gates  and  our  native  sons  to  respect  the  laws  we 
must  make  sure  that  their  duly  appointed  guardians  respect 
them. 

The  exceptional  war  measures,  as  enforced  and  interpreted, 
have  prevented  not  only  treasonable  and  seditious  actions,  but 
also  wholesome  criticism  and  discussion.  When  it  was  for- 
bidden to  question  the  acts  of  nations  with  whom  we  were 
associated  in  the  war,  even  though  they  were  not  allies,  when 
ferocious  sentences  were  imposed  for  slight  offences,  a  lament- 
able state  of  insecurity  and  uneasiness  arose,  especially  in  the 
foreign  populations,  even  among  those  who  were  wholly 
patriotic  and  law-abiding.  No  one  knew  at  what  moment 
some  old  statute  or  some  new  regulation  might  be  invoked  to 
"  get "  some  individual  or  group  who  might  be  regarded  as 
undesirable.  Cowardly  concealment  of  opinions,  blatant  hy- 
pocrisy, or  sheer  stagnation  of  thought,  have  been  the  natural 
result.  If  we  would  avoid  the  diseased  psychology  which  is 
said  to  prevail  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  we  must  now 
remove  all  such  unwholesome  restraints  on  honest  thought 
and  speech,  and  must  take  pains  to  let  it  be  widely  known  that 
they  no  longer  exist. 

The  persistence  of  any  spirit  resembling  that  of  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  of  a  hundred  years  ago  would  be  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  fomenting  that  disloyalty  and  unrest 
which  it  would  be  its  professed  aim  to  combat. 

Negroes  as  well  as  white  citizens  and  aliens  are  entitled  to 
protection  from  mob  violence,  and  they  have  suffered  far  more 
from  the  lack  of  it.  A  movement  to  make  lynching  a  federal 
offense  has  recently  been  initiated,  and  if  protection  cannot  be 
secured  by  a  change  in  local  public  sentiment  resort  must  be 
had  to  federal  action,  even  if  this  involves  amendment  of  the 
constitution.  Not  only  in  this  elementary  right  to  life  and  to 
their  day  in  court,  but  in  all  measures  for  social  reconstruction, 
provision  for  Negroes  should  be  scrupulously  included,  and 
their  cooperation  in  carrying  out  such  measures  secured. 

IV.  Federal  Probation 

IT  is  surprising  that  the  system  of  probation,  as  now  generally 
practiced  in  the  state  courts,  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
federal  courts.  A  law  to  accomplish  this  is  urged  by  the 
National  Probation  Association,  and  bills  similar  to  the 
measure  which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1917  will 
again  be  introduced.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  law  will  in- 
directly advance  adult  probation  in  the  states  which  have  not 
yet  adopted  it.  No  arguments  are  needed  to  convince  social 
workers  that  this  proposal  should  be  supported. 

V.  Public  Health 

THE  Public  Health  Service,  like  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
should  be  enlarged  and  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
federal  department,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  This  service  is 
now  lodged,  along  with  such  strange  company  as  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  in  the  much 
congested  Treasury  Department.  There  is  no  adequate  reason 
for  its  being  there,  and  no  possible  advantage  to  the  public 
health. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  much  the  largest  na- 
tional organization  of  practicing  physicians,  has  long  been  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Health.  There  are  numerous  health  activities  scattered 
through  other  departments  than  the  Treasury  which  would 
naturally  be  brought  together  under  the  administrative  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  when  the  new  depart- 
ment is  created.  There  are  other  health  needs  to  which 
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proper  attention  would  immediately  be  given  as  soon  as  they 
became  the  personal  concern  of  a  federal  official  of  the  rank  of 
a  cabinet  member,  with  the  professional  standing  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  this  implies. 

The  whole  nation  is  now  aroused  by  the  issues  of  the  war  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  health,  of  physical  vigor,  of  free- 
dom from  remediable  physical  defects.  Under  responsible 
leadership  the  states  and  municipalities  might  be  expected  to 
engage  in  an  effective  campaign  of  sanitation.  Within  consti- 
tutional limits,  the  department  might  contribute  to  improved 
housing,  food  inspection,  the  prevention  of  water  pollution, 
physical  examination  of  school  children,  instruction  of  mothers 
in  pre-natal  care  and  in  child  hygiene,  health  insurance,  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  occupational  disease,  the  better 
control  of  the  communicable  diseases,  garbage  and  sewage 
disposal,  more  accurate  mortality,  morbidity,  and  natality  statis- 
tics. Even  if  the  Secretary  of  Public  Health  did  nothing 
more  than  to  arouse  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  public  hygiene,  the  establishment  of  a  department 
would  be  justified;  but  in  fact  the  federal  government  is 
already  engaged  in  administrative  and  educational  work  in  the 
field  of  health  on  a  scale  which,  if  the  activities  were  assembled 
and  coordinated,  would  be .  found  to  be  very  impressive. 
Scattered  as  they  are,  and  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public, 
they  are  not  impressive,  and  they  are  therefore,  from  the  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  the  less  effective. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  existing  Public  Health  Service  should  be  enabled, 
to  carry  on  several  of  its  activities  on  the  expanded  scale  of 
the  war  period.  The  creation  of  a  special  Division  of  Tuber- 
culosis, the  expansion  of  the  work  in  rural  sanitation  in  co- 
operation with  state  and  local  public  health  authorities,  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases, 
are  the  three  measures  for  which  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
asking  special  appropriations,  and  they  are  precisely  the  three 
measures  which  all  social  agencies  throughout  the  country  are 
naturally  ready  to  support  with  every  influence  at  their  com- 
mand. 

The  war  has  accentuated  the  national  problem  of  tubercu- 
losis and  has  made  it  less  than  ever  possible  to  ignore  it  or  to 
throw  its  solution  unfairly  on  particular  local  communities  in 
which,  for  racial  or  other  accidental  reasons,  the  disease  is 
especially  prevalent,  or  to  which,  for  climatic  or  similar 
reasons,  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  the  disease  resort. 
It  is  a  national  problem,  and  the  nation  must  bear  its  generous 
part  in  dealing  with  it.  The  tangible  expression  of  the  inten- 
tion to  do  so  is  the  recommendation  for  a  special  division  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  made  not  only  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  itself,  but  also  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion— the  authoritative  voluntary  agency  which  for  fifteen 
years  has  been  waging  unintermittent  and  effective  warfare 
against  this  disease. 

Rural  sanitation,  for  obvious  reasons,  develops  more  slowly 
than  urban,  but  epidemics,  infected  milk,  impure  water,  un- 
wholesome foods,  and  ignorance  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
personal  hygiene,  are  as  dangerous  in  a  small  town  or  on  an 
isolated  farm  as  in  a  city  tenement — rather  more  dangerous,  in 
fact,  in  the  present  situation,  with  public  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies active  in  the  cities  and  comparatively  scarce  in  the  country. 
There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
can  stimulate  and  strengthen  local  efforts  to  abate  nuisances, 
remove  unsuspected  sources  of  infection,  and  spread  abroad 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  about  health.  This  is  a  part 
of  any  comprehensive  program  of  Americanization,  and  a  part 
of  any  creditable  system  of  public  education.  Special  provision 


for  rural  sanitation  is  needed  only  because  this  is  the  part  of 
public  sanitation  which  has  been  most  neglected. 

During  the  war  many  communities  have  had  the  benefit  of 
an  exceptional  control  of  venereal  diseases  because  of  their 
relation  to  military  camps.  With  the  mustering  out  of  the 
army  these  special  activities  of  the  War  Department  naturally 
come  to  an  end,  although  they  will  leave  their  mark  on  state 
legislation  and  on  methods  of  local  administration.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  no  such  time  limitation.  If  it  has 
the  necessary  funds  it  can  aid  the  local  authorities  materially 
in  handling  this  most  persistent  and  most  difficult  of  all  health 
problems.  No  community  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
assistance.  No  nation  can  afford  to  suspend  or  hamper  any 
approved  and  tested  means  of  protecting  the  public  morals  and 
checking  the  ravages  of  these  diseases. 

VI.  Country  Life 

THERE  are  rural  as  well  as  urban  social  problems.  Pro- 
grams devised  for  the  cities  cannot,  however,  be  applied 
indiscriminately  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers.  Rural  educa- 
tion, rural  sanitation,  have  been  grievously  neglected,  but  there 
may  be  a  social  danger  in  the  sudden  discovery  of  this  fact. 
The  farmer  must  be  allowed  to  solve  his  own  problems  in  his 
own  way.  One  of  the  principal  civic  virtues  of  town  dwellers, 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  is  a  willingness  to  pay  such 
prices  for  food  products  as  will  enable  the  food  producer  in 
the  country  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  are  naturally  interested  in  preventing 
waste  and  exploitation  in  the  process  of  distribution,  and  in 
such  control  as  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  for  example  in 
the  meat  packing  industry. 

The  farm  worker,  like  the  industrial  worker,  needs  primarily 
sufficient  income  to  maintain  health  and  comfort  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Like  his  fellow-citizen  in  the  towns,  he  has 
other  needs  also,  such  as  education,  recreation,  social  organiza- 
tion, easy  means  of  intercourse  with  neighbors;  but  these  are 
dependent  upon  good  markets  for  his  produce  and  upon  stable 
prices  for  staple  products.  In  a  progressive  farm  community, 
the  results  of  educational,  moral,  and  sanitary  improvements 
become  of  course  cumulative,  contributing  to  higher  standards 
both  directly  and  by  increasing  income ;  but  it  is  a  mistaken  im- 
pression that  farming  necessarily  ensures  a  surplus  income  to 
all  who  work  hard  and  live  sober  lives.  A  sound  policy  toward 
the  workers  on  the  land — owners,  tenants,  and  laborers — is  as 
essential  in  a  national  social  program  as  a  sound  policy  toward 
capital  and  labor  in  the  industrial  world.  Fortunately  agri- 
culture, like  labor  and  business,  but  unlike  education,  health, 
and  engineering,  is  represented  by  a  well  supported  and 
influential  federal  department,  with  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  its  head. 

The  several  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
primarily  directed  toward  discovering  the  elements  of  a 
national  policy  of  farm  life  and  carry  them  into  effect.  The 
Smith-Lever  act,  administered  through  the  Cooperative  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  is  a  most  important  instrument  for 
getting  information  to  farmers  and  their  families  and  promot- 
ing the  application  of  the  best  scientific  and  practical  processes. 
The  federal  and  state  governments  are  expending  this  year 
about  sixteen  million  dollars  in  this  extension  work,  of  which 
$5,670,000  is  a  special  federal  appropriation  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  asking  Congress  to  con- 
tinue this  additional  annual  appropriation  of  $5,670,000  for 
extension  work  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  nation.  Of 
the  sixteen  millons  needed,  a  little  over  one-third  comes  from 
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the  Lever  funds  and  nearly  one-third  from  state  and  local 
appropriations. 

Social  workers  naturally  appreciate  and  support  in  every 
way  possible  this  federal-state  extension  work,  as  a  means  of 
aiding  farmers  and  their  families  in  crop  and  animal  produc- 
tion, in  the  marketing  of  products,  the  making  of  the  home 
and  its  environment  more  comfortable  and  more  healthful,  and 
the  promotion  of  a  broader  and  more  satisfactory  life.  It  is 
through  this  extension  work  of  the  States  Relations  Service 
that  boys  and  girls,  through  clubs,  competitions,  and  other 
educational  devices,  are  initiated  into  the  more  ambitious  and 
profitable  kinds  of  farming. 

This  involves  also  encouragement  and  support  of  the  neces- 
sary subordinate  means  to  this  end,  such  as  the  scientific  work 
of  the  Home  Economics  Office,  which  supplies  material  to  the 
field  workers  in  the  Extension  Service,  and  to  related  activities 
even  in  other  departments,  as  for  example  the  thrift  campaign 
in  the  Treasury.  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  through  its  news 
services  and  its  local  market  reporting  service,  and  the  Farm 
Labor  Service,  supplementing  the  Federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice, have  also  a  very  direct  bearing  on  social  welfare.  The 
speeding  up  of  highway  construction,  through  the  cooperation 
made  possible  by  the  Federal  Aid  Road  act,  is  demanded  in 
the  interest  of  both  urban  and  rural  life. 

The  reorganized  Bureau  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm 
Economics  will  prosecute  scientific  inquiries  into  the  actual 
costs  of  farm  crops  and  into  many  other  aspects  of  the  business 
and  social  economics  of  agriculture.  For  this  work  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  need  $500,000,  which  covers  among 
other  things,  the  cost  of  the  studies  in  farm  finance,  of  the 
farm  life  studies,  and  research  in  the  best  methods  of  land 
utilization,  including  the  problems  of  land  settlement,  owner- 
ship and  tenancy.  Such  inquiries  should  eventually  contribute 
substantially  to  the  solution  of  the  central  farm  problem :  viz. 
how  to  make  farming  pay,  how  to  make  farm  life  permanently 
attractive. 

The  plan  of  enabling  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
acquire  a  farm,  through  the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  is  entitled  to  the  sympathetic  consid- 
eration of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  such  plans 
with  an  eye  to  their  effect  in  the  long  run. 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  give  a  farm  for  the  asking, 
regardless  of  farming  ability  or  experience  and  regardless  of 
cost;  or  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  poor  land  which  the  present 
owners  would  like  to  sell;  or  to  make  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  farming  population ;  or  to  bring  extensive  areas  of  new 
land  under  cultivation  at  excessive  expense;  or  to  attempt  to 
do  away  entirely  with  tenancy,  which  under  some  circumstances 
may  be  a  wholly  normal  and  desirable  method  of  enabling 
farmers  without  capital  to  become  farm  owners;  or  to  segre- 
gate all  the  ex-soldiers  in  farm  communities  under  federal  con- 
trol. The  colonies,  in  any  case,  would  probably  not  need  to 
provide,  at  the  outside,  for  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
farmers'  sons  who  were  in  service. 

What  is  proposed  is  that  the  Reclamation  Service  shall  have 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
with  which  good  land  already  under  cultivation  or  easily  to 
be  brought  under  cultivation  may  be  purchased,  to  be  sold 
under  contract  in  farms  of  appropriate  size,  on  a  plan  which 
will  enable  the  purchasers  to  pay  for  them  from  their  labor, 
after  an  initial  payment  of  five  per  cent  of  the  sale  price.  The 
purchaser  may  borrow  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  sum,  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  for  equipment  and  building  materials.  He 
must  actually  live  on  the  farm,  and  he  may  not  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  holding  for  a  fixed  period — probably 
ten  years — and  then  only  in  case  his  contract  is  fulfilled  and 


the  land  fully  paid  for.    Exceptions  may  be  made  on  account 
of  illness  or  for  other  substantial  reason. 

Obviously  this  is  not  to  be  advocated  as  a  great  scheme  for 
reclaiming  "  waste  "  land,  although  valuable  land  at  present 
neglected  or  not  fully  utilized  may  be  included.  The  sites 
selected  may  or  may  not  be  swamp  land  which  requires  drain- 
ing, or  arid  land  which  requires  irrigation.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  cut-over  or  brush  land,  which  the  settler  can  aid 
in  clearing.  While  this  preliminary  work  is  being  done  the 
prospective  owner  may  be  paid  wages,  which  however  would 
re-appear  in  the  price  of  the  land  for  which  under  his  contract 
he  would  afterwards  pay  full  value.  While  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  purchase  and  sale  to  ex-soldiers  of  isolated  farm 
sites,  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  general  plan  is  approved,  the 
Reclamation  Service  will  encourage,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  the  development  of  planned  rural  communities,  as  being 
more  attractive  to  prospective  farmers  and  their  families  and 
as  having  a  valuable  educational  influence  on  the  whole  rural 
life  in  the  states  in  which  they  are  located. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  successful  farm  community  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  soil  and  location;  that  it  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  who  compose  it,  even  more  than 
upon  the  physical  resources  at  their  disposal.  The  problem  of 
country  life  is  one  of  social  cooperation,  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  enable  the  farmers  to  secure  the  essentials  of  a 
rounded  life  for  themselves  and  their  children,  to  encourage 
the  mutual  principle  of  association.  This  does  not  mean  tute- 
lage, but  it  does  mean  information,  cooperative  institutions, 
and  protection  from  exploitation. 

VII.  Natural  Resources 

'TAHERE  is  a  general  and  well-founded  impression  that 
JL  the  principle  of  national  conservation  has  been  success- 
fully established.  Legislation  is  however  still  to  be  enacted 
to  apply  this  principle  in  several  directions — among  others  to 
the  great  remaining  fuel  resources  of  the  nation.  Measures 
will  be  introduced  for  the  leasing  of  coal  and  oil  lands  and  also 
for  the  leasing  of  phosphate  and  mineral  lands,  as  well  as  all 
water  power,  retaining  federal  ownership  in  all  cases. 

Much  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  mineral  land  of  the  country  that 
is  developed  is  worked  by  a  lessee  under  leases  conserving  the 
rights  of  the  owner  of  the  fee.  The  same  principle  might  be 
applied  to  all  such  lands  owned  by  the  United  States. 

When  the  United  States  grants  water  rights  for  irrigating 
its  own  land,  or  develops  systems  of  irrigation,  it  should  retain 
title,  to  prevent  exploitation  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
users.  When  waters  are  stored  to  prevent  floods  and  for  the 
drainage  of  marsh  land,  the  land  so  improved  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  leased  upon  such  terms  as 
will  protect  the  rights  of  occupiers. 

The  reclamation  of  waste  land  and  the  actual  development 
of  unutilized  resources  are  of  social  importance  because  of  the 
increased  openings  which  they  give  for  the  better  distribution 
of  population  and  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  a  way  that 
is  profitable  to  the  worker. 

VIII.  Industrial  Life 

THE  separation  in  1913  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  into  two  coordinate  departments  was  an  im- 
pressive recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  the  human  as  distinct  from  the  material  or  tech- 
nical side  of  trade  and  industry.  The  existence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  enables  the  nation,  without  undue  interference 
with  the  prerogatives  of  states  or  with  '•.he  responsibility  of 
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private  business,  to  respond  promptly  and  generously  to  the 
new  spirit  of  industrial  democracy. 

Underlying  the  varied  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  is  constant  if  tacit  recognition  of  such  principles  as  those 
of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  maximum  forty-eight  hour  week; 
of  the  one  day  rest  in  seven ;  of  the  living  wage  both  for  men 
and  for  women ;  and  above  all,  of  the  axiom  that  workers  are 
not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  "  hands,"  but  as  men  and  women, 
entitled  to  a  human  interest  in  their  occupation  and  to  an  ef- 
fective voice  in  the  control  of  its  conditions. 

Among  the  most  generally  lamented  of  the  items  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  which  failed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
sixty-fifth  Congress  was  that  for  the  federal  Employment  Ser- 
vice, which  is  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
public  spirit  of  the  service  itself  and  of  individuals  and  civic 
agencies  of  all  kinds  in  the  various  states  has  bridged  over  the 
critical  recess  period.  This  service  should  now  be  put  on  a 
legitimate  statutory  basis  and  the  appropriation  for  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  asks  should  be  made.  Experience  in- 
dicates that  the  main  responsibility  for  a  free  Employment 
Service  should  be  left  to  the  state  governments,  supplemented 
by  financial  aid  and  by  a  unifying  and  standardizing  service 
in  the  federal  government.  The  federal  service  should  act 
as  a  clearing  house  among  the  states,  and  may  temporarily 
supply  the  need  in  the  states  which  have  no  free  public  ex- 
changes. Within  a  fixed  and  comparatively  brief  period, 
however,  the  federal  service  should  simply  cooperate  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis  with  the  states  which  have  created  a 
state  service.  Pending  this  development,  the  federal  Employ- 
ment Service  must  continue  for  one  or  two  years  to  carry  a 
large  part  of  the  burden. 

Besides  the  Children's  Bureau,  which  is  perhaps  the  only 
federal  activity  ante-dating  the  war  which  was  established  on 
the  direct  initiative  of  social  workers,  and  the  federal  Employ- 
ment Service,  there  are  special  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  developed  during  the  war  which  cannot  be  allowed  to 
lapse  with  the  coming  of  peace. 

Foremost  of  these  is  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service — a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  which  the  need  was  clearly 
recognized  long  before  the  pressure  of  war  conditions  made  it 
imperative.  The  formulation  of  standards  of  employment  in 
all  industries  in  which  women  are  engaged  in  large  numbers, 
even  though  the  enforcement  must  depend  on  state  legislation  or 
on  their  voluntary  acceptance  by  employers,  is  as  desirable  in 
peace  as  in  war.  The  appropriation  requested  for  this  Service 
in  the  appropriation  bills  which  failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress 
will  no  doubt  be  asked  for  again,  with  confident  expectation  of 
favorable  action. 

Since  January,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  had  the 
great  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  Director  of 
Negro  Economics.  So  important  and  so  numerous  are  the 
questions  affecting  the  relations  between  white  and  colored 
\vorkers  and  between  Negroes  and  their  employers — questions 
relating  not  only  to  placement,  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor, 
but  also  to  health,  housing,  savings,  and  education — that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  this  arrangement  also  should  be  put  on  a 
permanent  basis,  and  that  appropriations  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  it,  either  as  a  special  service  or  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  other  services  of  the  Department. 

Other  special  services,  such  as  Investigation  and  Inspection, 
Working  Conditions,  and  Training,  although  established  from 
emergency  appropriations  to  meet  war  needs,  are  not  in  any 
proper  sense  war  activities.  The  war  has  not  created,  but 
only  revealed  or  emphasized,  the  need  for  them.  Either  as 
distinct  services  or  as  part  of  some  older  bureau,  they  should 
be  continued. 


The  National  War  Labor  Board,  whose  powers  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  virtually  came  to  an  end  with  the  armistice, 
has  shown  that  there  are  more  effective  methods  of  dealing 
with  industrial  disputes  than  those  heretofore  employed.  The 
representative  character  of  the  Board  and  its  relative  perma- 
nency are  features  which  might  be  retained  in  some  peace 
agency  for  arbitration.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  war  to  reorganize  the  Division 
of  Conciliation  in  the  Department  of  Labor  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  a  more  potent  influence  in  settling  disputes  and 
removing  their  causes. 

When  the  sixty-fifth  Congress  adjourned  a  bill  prohibiting 
immigration  for  four  years  was  on  the  House  Calendar,  and 
measures  for  restriction  are  likely  to  be  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  The 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legislation 
has  a  plan  for  adjusting  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
each  year  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  same  racial  or  national  group  already  in  the  country. 
Among  other  arguments,  it  is  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  some 
such  formula  might  solve  the  delicate  questions  in  regard  to 
immigration  from  the  orient. 

The  selective  immigration  law  which  became  effective  May 
I,  1917,  has  not  yet  had  a  trial  under  normal  conditions.  The 
war  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  immigrants  to  an  almost 
negligible  quantity;  it  even  recalled  to  Europe  from  abroad 
the  able-bodied  male  workers  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  Until  the 
American  army  has  been  brought  home,  the  arbitrary  limita- 
tion on  immigration  imposed  by  the  lack  of  steamship  facilities 
will  continue  to  operate.  Whether  thereafter,  with  the  present 
law  in  force,  there  will  be  a  sudden  restoration  of  the  inflow 
with  which  we  were  familiar  before  the  war,  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. European  nations  will  be  in  sore  need  of  labor  for  the 
reconstruction  of  farms,  mines,  factories,  and  homes.  Real 
wages  will  be  higher  than  ever  before.  Probably  the  attempt 
will  even  be  made  to  prevent  emigration  by  law. 

Amendments  to  the  immigration  law,  unless  to  remedy  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  might  therefore  be  postponed  until  the 
regular  session  of  Congress  in  December. 

IX.    Housing  and  Home   Loans 

WHEN  in  1917  the  federal  government  was  faced  with 
the  need  for  greatly  increased  production,  it  found 
that  it  must  take  into  account  the  housing  of  workers  and 
organized  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation 
in  the  Department  of  Labor.  Later  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Corporation  was  chartered,  to  build  and  manage  groups 
of  dwellings  and  industrial  villages,  while  the  Bureau,  under 
the  same  officers,  continued  its  work  of  securing  accommoda- 
tions and  improving  conditions  in  existing  dwellings. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Housing  Corporation 
stopped  work  on  all  developments  where  houses  were  not  near- 
ing  completion  and  where  there  was  not  great  need  for  addi- 
tional dwellings,  basing  its  action  on  the  salvage  value.  Any 
attempt  to  force  the  sale  of  these  properties  in  the  interest  of 
real  estate  speculation  should  be  resisted.  Those  which  the 
government  does  not  retain  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
should  be  sold  at  their  real  value  to  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions to  manage  on  a  cooperative  basis,  or  to  individuals. 
When  practicable,  such  developments  may  well  become  self- 
governing  municipal  corporations. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  be  continued  as  a  bureau  of  research,  information 
and  advice  in  regard  to  housing  and  town  planning.  The 
Bureau  has  exceedingly  valuable  information  in  its  possession 
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as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  and  this 
should  not  be  lost.  The  re-planning  of  towns  and  cities  is 
essential  to  correct  blunders  already  made.  If  we  are  not 
sufficiently  sensible  and  courageous  to  attempt  this  essential 
work,  we  may  still  be  wise  and  intelligent  enough  to  control 
future  growth  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  recognized 
principles  of  community  planning  and  to  set  standards  for 
housing  which  will  prevent  the  development  of  new  slum  areas. 
For  either  purpose  a  national  advisory  housing  bureau,  which 
can  be  secured  most  easily  at  the  present  moment  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  government  has  actually  been  engaged  in  ex- 
tensive building  operations,  would  be  of  great  value. 

Bills  will  be  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Home  Loan  Bank,  financed  not  by  public  funds  but  by 
private  resources  obtained  through  local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.  Such  legislation  will  be  a  practical  means  of 
stimulating  the  building  of  houses  while  the  present  shortage 
continues,  and  will  put  the  construction  of  houses  in  constantly 
greater  measure  in  the  control  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  the 
houses.  The  effects  of  the  present  housing  shortage  upon 
health,  morals,  and  efficiency  is  matter  for  serious  concern. 
The  work  of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations  has  been  of 
great  benefit.  The  proposed  legislation  promises  to  extend 
their  usefulness. 

X.  Federal  Budget 

THE  substitution  of  a  budget  system  for  the  present  un- 
cordinated  hodge-podge  of  general  and  special  appropria- 
tions is  required  in  the  interest  of  economy,  honesty,  and 
intelligent  national  administration.  Until  we  have  a  budget 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  a  consistent  program  of  social 
measures  through  a  period  of  years. 

This  elementary  reform  underlies  all  governmental  recon- 
struction measures.  Every  other  modern  government  has  a 
budget  system.  The  President  and  several  of  his  predecessors, 
the  leading  political  parties  in  their  platforms,  both  houses  of 
the  last  Congress  by  independent  measures,  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  through  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  all  urged  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system. 

Only  under  a  budget  can  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  execu- 
tive departments  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  funds,  and  only  under  a  budget  sys- 
tem can  the  people  hold  both  legislative  and  executive  branches 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  system  will  ultimately  correct  a  multitude  of 
abuses  and  anomalies  in  the  accounting  and  financial  methods 
of  the  government  and  reveal  the  particular  places  where  riot- 
ous waste  and  inefficiency  prevail,  thus  releasing  funds  for 
constructive  social  work.  The  present  moment  is  opportune 
for  carrying  through  this  belated  reform,  with  all  its  logical 
consequences. 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Statistics  was  formed 
to  meet  a  distinct,  although  somewhat  similar  need.  This 
Bureau,  responsible  directly  to  the  President,  has  served  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  war  as  a  clearing-house  for  plans 
involving  more  than  one  department,  and  has  reported  to  the 
President  weekly  in  detail  on  the  progress  of  various  execu- 
tive projects  concerning  which  knowledge  is  obtainable  and 
of  current  interest. 

Through  such  a  bureau,  if  it  should  be  made  permanent, 
or  through  some  other  designated  agency,  methods  of  re- 
search and  statistics  might  be  standardized  and  correlated. 
This  function  might  even  extend  to  the  better  correlation  of 


federal  planning  and  statistics  with  those  of  state  and  local 
governments,  so  that  duplication  might  be  avoided  and  a  na- 
tional system,  based  on  voluntary  cooperation,  gradually  de- 
veloped. Vital,  educational,  industrial,  criminal,  and  other 
social  statistics  would  thus  become  more  easily  comparable 
and  more  reliable.  Progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
direction  in  some  fields,  but  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
central  bureau,  even  if  with  advisory  powers  only,  would 
greatly  facilitate  such  progress.  Federal  subsidies  for  educa- 
tion, employment  service,  etc.,  give  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
standardizing  both  the  methods  and  reports  of  local  social 
agencies. 

XL  Public  Works 

JUST  as  organized  farmers  discovered  the  need  for  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  organized  business  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  organized  labor  for  a  Department  of 
Labor;  just  as  teachers  now  rightly  demand  that  there  be  es- 
tablished a  Department  of  Education  and  doctors  that  there 
must  be  a  Department  of  Public  Health;  just  as  veterans  of 
the  world  war  may  be  expected  to  see  the  propriety  of  a  De- 
partment to  administer  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act;  so  the 
engineers  have  already  begun  an  agitation  for  a  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

They  are  quite  right.  In  the  great  war  the  engineers  have 
won  complete  recognition  as  a  fundamental  element  in  military 
operations  and  their  place  in  the  national  economy  of  peace  is 
quite  as  important.  The  federal  government  is  constantly  en- 
gaged in  large  engineering  enterprises  and  it  is  obvious  that 
efficiency  and  economy  would  result  from  a  single  technical 
administration.  The  flourishing  and  successful  government 
printing  office  supplies  on  a  relatively  small  scale  an  analogy  to 
the  service  which  a  Department  of  Public  Works  might  render 
to  all  the  departments  in  which  construction  is  undertaken. 

In  a  period  of  unemployment  such  a  department  could  be  of 
incalculable  assistance  by  expediting  legitimate  public  work 
and  distributing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  up  the  slack  places. 
The  establishment  of  the  budget  system,  if  this  should  take 
place  first,  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  public  works  simply  as  a  result  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  an  intelligible  form  the  plans  of  the  various  depart- 
ments for  new  construction  or  reconstruction. 

XII.  The  Cabinet 

NOT  as  a  substitute  for  concrete  recommendations  already 
made,  but  as  a  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  it 
might  be  advantageous — in  view  of  the  numerous  duplications 
now  existing ;  in  view  of  the  illogical  location  of  several  bureaus 
and  services;  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  an  early  decision 
about  the  continuation  of  the  special  services  created  during 
the  war ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  less  than  seven  new 
federal  departments  have  been  proposed,  at  least  four  of  which 
have  gained  serious  support — that  a  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  should  be  appointed,  to  survey  the 
whole  organization  of  the  executive  departments,  and  to  recom- 
mend a  simplification  and  such  rearrangement  and  expansion 
as  are  required  by  experience  and  the  probable  needs  of  the 
future. 

Possibly,  with  the  enlargement  of  federal  activities,  the  time 
may  have  come  when  the  cabinet  should  no  longer  include  the 
heads  of  all  the  executive  departments.  Certain  allied  depart- 
ments might  be  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  representa- 
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tion  in  the  cabinet ;  or,  if  that  should  prove  easier,  departments 
might  be  enlarged  to  include  two  or  more  coordinate  sub- 
divisions, as  has  been  suggested  for  Health  and  Education.  A 
due  sense  of  proportion  would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  similar  group- 
ing of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with  their  air  services — one 
military  adviser  to  the  President  obviously  being  sufficient  if 
the  League  of  Nations  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  created. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
have  illustrated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  independ- 
ent services  responsible  directly  to  the  President.  Perhaps  the 
President's  council  room  cannot  easily  accommodate  more  than 
ten  chairs;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  there  are  or  should  be  twice  that 
many  administrative  positions  of  the  highest  rank.  A  funda- 
mental reconsideration  of  the  relation  between  cabinet  mem- 


bership and  executive  administration  is  essential  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  welfare. 


THE  measures  above  enumerated— affecting  education, 
health,  country  life,  industry,  housing,  compensation  and 
insurance  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  public  works — amount 
in  effect  to  an  initial  program  of  social  readjustment  as 
far  as  this  fairly  devolves  upon  the  national  government, 
although  it  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  compete  with  academic 
or  comprehensive  schemes  of  reconstruction.  Each  proposal 
has  been  carefully  considered  on  its  merits  and  all  those  which 
have  been  included  have  serious  support  either  from  the  de- 
partment or  bureau  in  the  government  most  directly  concerned 
or  from  some  association  or  group  of  competent  experts  who 
have  given  continuous  and  public  spirited  attention  to  tb*1 
problems  involved. 


What  Shop  Committees  Mean 


££~W~  F  you  don't  want  democracy  in  your  industries  don't 
fiddle  with  shop  committees.  It  is  playing  with 
dynamite  to  organize  representation  plans  if  you  are 
-*-  not  willing  to  share  the  management  5050  with  the 
workers."  This  was  the  message  of  William  M.  Leiserson 
of  the  Working  Conditions  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  employment  managers  in  con- 
vention last  week  in  Cleveland.  Shop  committees  face  two 
kinds  of  problems,  he  said,  problems  of  personnel — that  is 
matters  involving  safety,  sanitation  and  shop  arrangements  in 
general — and  what  he  denominated  problems  of  government, 
involving  wages,  hours  and  discipline.  The  questions  of 
personnel  are  non-controversial ;  they  may  be  decided  by  ex- 
perts without  collective  bargaining.  The  others  are  con- 
troversial, and  it  is  there  that  the  shop  committee  will  func- 
tion or  it  will  have  no  meaning.  Mr.  Leiserson  told  the 
convention  that  every  shop  committee  that  dealt  with  these 
matters  was  headed  straight  toward  unionism. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  this  prophecy  on 
some  who  were  present,  it  became  evident  at  the  banquet 
which  closed  the  convention  that  one  man  whom  it  did  not 
move  to  alarm  was  Cyrus  McCormick,  Jr.,  works  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company.  In  discussing  the 
representation  plan  recently  adopted  by  his  company  [the 
SURVEY  for  April  12],  Mr.  McCormick  made  it  very  evident 
that  it  is  his  hope  and  expectation  that  the  plan  will  put 
real  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  workers. 
The  plan  was  presented  to  them  as  other  plans  have  ordi- 
narily keen  presented,  after  having  been  drawn  up  by  the 
company.  It  was  a  case,  said  Mr.  McCormick,  of  "  take  it 
or  leave  it."  His  experience  with  a  more  democratic  relation- 
ship has  already  been  such  that  if  he  were  to  do  it  over  again 
he  would  first  ask  the  men  whether  they  wanted  representa- 
tion, and  if  they  did  he  would  ask  them  to  cooperate  in  draw- 
ing up  a  plan  for  it.  One  immediate  result  was  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  management  conditions  of  which  they  had 
been  ignorant. 

In  the  three  days'  convention  many  topics  of  technical 
interest  to  employment  men  were  presented  and  discussed. 
Throughout  it  all  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  develop 
policies  based  upon  recognition  of  human  values  and  human 
rights.  '  The  employment  managers,"  said  A.  H.  Young, 
"  are  pioneers  of  a  new  industrial  era.  It  is  their  business 
and  their  opportunity  to  help  men  achieve  the  real  object  of 
life."  And  Dudley  Kennedy,  who  has  had  long  employment 


experience  with  several  large  companies,  remarked,  "  Mum- 
mery, technique  and  so  on  will  not  take  the  place  of  goodwill 
and  the  desire  for  human  service."  Someone  else  said  that 
the  acid  test  of  the  dollar  sign  should  be  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment department,  and  this  too  was  in  line  with  the  spirit  of 
the  convention,  for  it  was  suggested  more  than  once  that  fair 
play  and  respect  for  individual  rights  were  good  business  policy, 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  foremen  to  the  employment 
department  Philip  J.  Reilly,  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  said  that  his  organization  was  bringing  the  foremen 
in  line  with  the  policies  of  the  employment  department  by 
taking  them  in,  one  at  a  time,  as  assistant  employment  man-, 
agers,  for  a  period  of  about  three  months  each.  In  addition 
to  assisting  in  the  routine  work  of  the  department  they  are 
sent  to  other  factories  to  learn  their  employment  methods. 
Thus  they  come  to  understand  what  the  employment  depart- 
ment is  doing  and  cooperate  with  it  more  intelligently.  Mr. 
Reilly  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  records  of  the  achieve- 
ment and  progress  of  each  employe,  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  transfer,  promotion  or  reemployment.  Boyd  Fisher,  of 
the  Aluminum  Castings  Company  of  Detroit,  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  written  into  job  specifications  wherever  the  work 
is  monotonous  that  after  a  definite  period  of  time  any  request 
from  the  employe  for  a  transfer  will  be  honored.  The  same 
thing  should  be  done  where  there  is  a  health  hazard.  Walter 
Dill  Scott,  in  discussing  psychological  tests,  said  that  they 
should  be  resorted  to  only  if  other  tests  are  absent,  should 
never  be  given  without  some  other  method  by  which  results 
can  be  checked.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  placing  em- 
ployes in  the  right  jobs,  and  not  to  eliminate. 

One  proposal  made  by  W.  S.  MacArthur,  office  manager 
of  Armour  and  Company,  was  suggestive  of  the  bad  psychology 
of  the  advocates  of  scientific  management  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Taylor  system.  In  discussing  promotions  and  transfers 
Mr.  MacArthur  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
accurate  records.  He  suggested  that  a  worker  should  be  given 
a  card  showing  his  ratings  at  all  times  and  that  he  should  carry 
this  card  with  him  and  be  required  to  show  it  when  applying 
for  a  job.  No  one  arose  to  suggest  that  such  a  system  would 
lend  itself  so  completely  to  the  purposes  of  a  blacklist  as  to 
arouse  the  fiercest  sort  of  opposition  from  organized  labor 
wherever  it  might  be  proposed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
such  a  system  would  be  completely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
more  liberal  and  democratic  proposals  of  the  leaders  in  the- 
employment  management  movement.  J.  A.  F. 
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MORE  RELIEF  NEEDED  ABROAD 

THAT  the  need  for  American  relief  in  Europe  has  not 
ceased  with  the  end  of  the  war,  but  has,  in  fact,  increased, 
and  will  not  diminish  until  after  this  year's  harvest,  is 
the  word  brought  home  by  Col.  Homer  Folks  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  Barry  C.  Smith,  director  of  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau,  who  returned  from  France  last  week. 
These  men  base  their  estimate  of  the  situation  upon  what  they 
actually  saw  in  the  devastated  districts  and  heard  from  French 
officials.  Mr.  Smith  quotes  also  from  an  exhaustive  report  just 
submitted  to  the  bureau  by  its  foreign  representative,  W.  Frank 
Persons,  who  has  been  abroad  for  some  months.  The  thing 
that  particularly  impressed  Mr.  Smith  was  the  unanimous  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  everyone,  both  French  and  American, 
whether  engaged  in  relief  work  or  not,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  work  of  the  various  relief  organizations 
continue  at  least  until  the  spring  of  1920.  The  need  for  food 
will  not  diminish  in  the  devastated  area  until  next  fall,  and 
the  need  for  health  work  and  for  specialized  relief  work  in 
many  communities  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  familiar 
impression  in  America  that  needs  have  decreased  since  the 
armistice  is  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  positively  tragic,  Mr.  Smith 
said.  It  cannot  be  stated  with  too  much  emphasis  that  Ameri- 
can charitable  assistance  will  be  required  in  all  the  countries 
in  which  it  has  been  in  operation  until  the  spring  of  1920,  on 
a  scale  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  if  not  greater;  and 
it  will  be  several  years  before  the  need  will  stop.  "  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  American  people  realize  the  duty  that  lies 
before  them." 

The  situation  as  summed  up  from  Mr.  Persons'  report  is 
as  follows: 

FRANCE.  Emergency  relief  in  food  and  clothing  will  be  needed 
in  the  devastated  area  until  fall.  Specialized  preventive  and  edu- 
cational work  and  relief  work  for  individuals  will  be  generally  nec- 
essary until  at  least  the  spring  of  1920,  and  in  some  localities  for 
several  years  to  come.  However,  it  should  be  possible  to  intensify 
work  along  particular  lines,  and  there  should  be  a  steady  tendency 
toward  selling  supplies  rather  than  giving  them  away.  This  is 
already  in  process. 

BELGIUM.  Conditions  here  are  in  many  ways  similar  to  those 
in  France.  Special  food  for  children  will  be  greatly  needed  until 
fall  and  it  is  believed  may  continue  necessary  through  next  winter. 
The  greatest  problem  in  Belgium  lies  in  the  reestablishment  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  Nevertheless,  the  Belgian  authorities  do  not 
feel  that  assistance  from  America  will  be  greatly  needed  except  in 
the  particulars  mentioned. 

POLAND.  This  country  from  all  reports  is  in  the  worst  condition 
of  any.  It  has  been  so  difficult  of  access  during  the  war  that  the 
suffering  has  been  beyond  imagination  and  it  has  had  comparatively 
little  relief.  Official  reports  based  on  a  special  investigation  state 
that  of  38,000,000  population,  one-third  are  seriously  sick.  There 
are  250,000  cases  of  typhus  and  4,000,000  of  tuberculosis.  Including 
relief  supplied  by  smaller  organizations,  the  total  supplied  since 
August  2,  1914,  scarcely  exceeds  $20,000,000,  which  is  a  very  small 
sum  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  amount  that  has  been  dis- 
pensed in  France.  Major  Fronzac  [formerly  health  commissioner  of 
Buffalo],  just  returned  from  Poland,  with  whom  we  had  a  confer- 
ence, describes  the  conditions  of  the  maior  nortion  of  the  nomilation 


as  abjectly  miserable.  He  saw  countless  individuals  in  the  coldest 
weather,  snow  on  the  ground,  going  about  in  trousers  and  shirts, 
without  shoes ;  at  times  it  was  impossible  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
situation  is  complicated  by  the  circulation  of  all  sorts  of  valueless 
paper  money.  Emergent  relief  in  large  quantities  will  be  needed 
at  least  until  May,  1920.  Specialized  relief  for  children  and  old 
people  and  health  work  will  be  necessary  for  a  much  longer  period. 
The  death-rate  is  very  high. 

THE  BALKANS.  Conditions  here  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
Poland.  The  food  situation,  however,  should  be  well  in  hand  by  the 
fall  of  1919.  Health  work  and  individual  relief  work  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  long  time  to  come. 

ITALY.  In  some  respects  the  situation  in  Italy  is  more  satisfactory 
than  elsewhere.  There  is  great  need  for  milk,  and  for  child  welfare 
work  in  general.  A  very  large  number  of  war  orphans  need  care. 
The  general  situation,  however,  will  rapidly  take  care  of  itself  after 
this  fall. 

RUSSIA.  About  Russia  little  can  be  stated  at  the  present  time. 
The  Red  Cross  is  doing  a  little  work  there,  and  the  Refugees  in 
Russia  is  accomplishing  something.  So  little  is  known  of  actual 
conditions,  however,  and  transportation  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  im- 
probable that  anything  can  be  done  until  governmental  conditions 
are  more  settled.  Mr.  Persons  was  unable  to  secure  any  information 
of  value  concerning  this  country. 

The  National  Investigation  Bureau  was  organized  to  keep 
American  contributors  informed  of  the  nature,  necessity  and 
methods  of  work  of  the  various  war  charities.  Mr.  Persons' 
report  to  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the  actual 
work  in  the  field  of  these  societies  and  committees  which  have 
been  generously  supported  in  this  country.  The  value  of  such 
service  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  relief  continues  and  may 
increase  has  led  the  bureau  to  establish  correspondents  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  It  will  shortly  issue  a  revised  list  of 
approved  agencies. 

THE  B.  R.  T.  AND  THE  CONDUCTORETTE 

THE  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  been  em- 
ploying women  under  conditions  which  constitute  a 
menace  to  society,  according  to  a  statement  submitted 
by  the  National  Consumers'  League  to  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission.  The  league  bases  its  conclusions 
upon  investigations  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Kings'  county  Grand  Jury  and  upon 
a  follow-up  study  made  by  the  league  last  summer  and  fall 
which  covered  an  inspection  of  all  car-barns  on  surface  lines 
of  the  B.  R.  T.  where  women  are  employed,  visits  to  32 
terminals  on  surface,  elevated  and  subway  lines  in  Brooklyn 
and  interviews  with  nearly  one  hundred  conductorettes  and 
officials.  Agents  of  the  league  sometimes  stayed  on  the  cars 
all  night  to  see  conditions  at  first  hand. 

"  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing,"  the  statement  points 
out, 

to  describe  the  evils  of  unlimited  working  hours  and  of  night  work 
for  women  at  a  time  when  an  international  labor  agreement  is  being 
written  into  the  peace  treaty  recommending  the  8-hour  day  and  the 
prohibition  for  night  work  for  women.  Recently  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  some  women  prefer  night 
shifts  in  order  to  attend  to  their  household  duties  during  the  dav. 
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The  disastrous  effects  of  this  double  drain  on  women  are  too  well 
known  to  require  comment.  The  evil  has  been  expressly  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  of  New  York  state,  but  of  the  United 
States.  Solicitude  for  individual  sufferers  should  in  no  way  be  per- 
mitted to  work  against  the  interests  of  women  and  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  women  employes,  stating  that  the  rest-rooms 
provided  by  the  company  were  furnished  with  such  disregard 
to  comfort  "  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  girl  to  rest  in 
them  unless  utterly  exhausted,"  and  that  toilet  and  washing 
facilities  were  "  shamefully  inadequate  "  at  terminals  and 
sometimes  entirely  lacking  at  stations  where  women  were  em- 
ployed. Another  condition  unfavorable  to  health  was  the  lack 
of  proper  lunch  periods  or  eating  places.  One  woman  con- 
ductor stated  that  she  had  no  chance  to  eat  anything  from 
2.30  p.  M.  until  5  the  next  morning  when  she  got  home.  The 
league  states: 

Obviously  the  law  which  seeks  to  correct  these  conditions  was 
urgently  needed.  The  company  has  no  right  to  make  a  scapegoat 
of  the  women  in  order  to  continue  standards  which  violate  all  enlight- 
ened social  practice.  The  women  should  be  retained,  but  under 
conditions  which  are  decent  and  humane.  Readjustment  in  the 
industry  will  be  necessary,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Factories 
and  stores  had  to  rearrange  matters  as  enlightened  legislation  de- 
manded new  standards  for  women.  For  practical  recommendations 
of  ways  in  which  these  changes  can  be  made  in  the  transportation 
industry,  the  public  has  the  right  to  look  to  the  company  and  to  the 
industrial  commission. 

STEEL  MEN  ORGANIZING 

FIVE  hundred  delegates  from  newly  organized  unions  in 
steel  mills  all  over  the  country  and  from  the  international 
unions  engaged  in  carrying  on  an  organizing  campaign  in 
the  steel  industry  met  in  conference  in  the  Labor  Temple  in 
Pittsburgh,  May  25.  Not  since  the  Homestead  strike  in  1892, 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  had  a  convention  of  union  steel 
workers  been  held  in  this  center  of  the  steel  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  no  such  convention  was  ever  held  before,  even 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Amalgamated.  At  the  height  of  its 
power  this  organization  controlled  the  iron  mills  of  Pittsburgh 
and  of  some  centers  in  the  West,  and  a  few  steel  mills.  In 
the  conference  of  May  26  there  were  delegates  from  Bethle- 
hem and  Pueblo,  from  Chicago  and  Birmingham,  from  Gary, 
Youngstown,  Johnstown  and  Steelton,  Pa.,  and  from  dozens 
of  smaller  places. 

Reports  from  delegates  showed  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  organizing  campaign  begun  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  the 
big  steel  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago, 
Joliet  and  Gary,  organization  is  practically  complete.  Six 
thousand  union  men  in  Youngstown  were  reported.  The 
Cambria  Steel  Company  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  said  to  be 
60  to  70  per  cent  organized.  Bethlehem  reported  the 
machinists  well  organized  and  organization  going  forward 
rapidly  among  the  furnace  men  and  roll  hands.  A  delegate 
from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  said  that  the  campaign  was  making 
great  headway  in  the  mills  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

Aside  from  the  enthusiasm  over  the  growth  in  member- 
ship, which  was  accentuated  by  a  letter  from  Judge  Gary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  stating  that  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  "  confer,  negotiate  with  or  combat  labor  unions 
as  such,"  the  discussion  was  largely  taken  up  with  difficulties 
over  holding  meetings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  with  the 
question  of  whether  strikes  for  recognition  in  the  well-organ- 
ized mills  should  be  called  now  or  later.  Some  of  the  newly 
organized  locals  are  for  going  on  strike  at  once,  and  the  more 
experienced  leaders  are  having  a  hard  time  holding  them  in 
line.  It  is  no  time  to  strike,  the  leaders  say,  until  organiza- 
tion is  more  general.  In  the  mill  towns  around  Pittsburgh 
it  is  still  almost  impossible  to  hold  a  meeting.  At  McKees- 
port,  where  some  time  ago  the  mayor  refused  a  permit  for  a 
meeting,  the  organizers  went  ahead  recently  and  held  one  on 


the  street,  without  a  permit,  and  without  molestation.  In 
Monessen,  which  is  in  an  organized  coal  country,  the  officials 
refused  permission  to  hold  a  meeting.  The  organizers  then 
went  out  and  rounded  up  several  thousand  union  miners  who 
marched  into  town,  men  in  khaki  at  their  head,  and  held  a 
meeting  without  trouble. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  a  governmental  in- 
vestigation of  the  suppression  of  free  speech  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, for  an  "  eight-hour  day  or  less  "  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, for  the  creation  of  an  iron  and  steel  department  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  condemning  company 
unions  such  as  have  been  organized  by  the  Bethlehem  and 
Midvale  companies  and  others.  Other  resolutions  called  for 
government  ownership  of  railroads  and  a  new  trial  for  Thomas 
J.  Mooney. 

THE  HOURS'  FIGHT  IN  ILLINOIS 

THE  alert  labor  lobby  at  the  Illinois  legislature  has  suf- 
fered another  defeat,  chiefly  at  the  hand  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association,  in  the  nullifying  of  the 
measure  to  restrict  the  working  day  of  women  to  eight  hours. 
By  successive  amendments  a  nine-hour  day  was  substituted 
for  eight;  employes  in  mercantile  establishments,  canneries 
and  hospitals  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  meas- 
ure and  will  lose  every  legal  protection  which  the  present 
ten-hour  law  provides,  if  this  amendment  stands.  One  senator 
facetiously  sought  to  include  domestic  servants  among  those 
whose  day  was  limited  to  nine  hours  and  then  to  exempt  all 
women  over  fifty  years  of  age  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Another  senator  argued  to  prohibit  the  woman  worker  who 
has  ended  her  nine-hour  employment  from  accepting  wages 
of  any  kind  from  any  other  employer  during  the  same  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  over-plays  were  defeated;  but  labor  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  for  the  measure  as  it  stands  and  has 
little  hope  of  recovering  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill  on 
third  reading,  except  perhaps  some  protection  for  those  in  the 
exempted  occupations.  This  worst  defeat  suffered  at  this  ses- 
sion was  followed  by  success  in  labor's  opposition  to  the  state 
constabulary  bill.  By  a  vote  of  31  to  1 6  senators — almost  all 
of  those  representing  industrial  centers  voted  against  it — the 
bill  was  killed. 

ANOTHER  QUARTER  CENTENNIAL 

ANOTHER  one  of  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the  coun- 
try, Whittier  House,  of  Jersey  City,  has  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  The  head- 
worker,  Cornelia  F.  Bradford,  is  one  of  the  five  founders  of 
settlements  in  this  country  who  have  remained  as  headwork- 
ers  for  twenty-five  years;  the  others  are  Jane  Addams  and 
Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago;  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  New  York, 
and  Robert  A.  Woods,  of  Boston.  It  was  much  against  the 
counsel  of  her  friends  that  Miss  Bradford,  after  residence  in 
Toynbee  Hall,  East  London,  and  Hull  House,  Chicago,  chose 
Jersey  City  for  her  field  of  work.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  existed  no  social  agency  of  any  kind  in  Jersey  City,  ex- 
cept an  institutional  church,  and  Miss  Bradford  had  no  finan- 
cial resources.  But  seeing  a  great  need,  she  took  up  residence 
in  the  congested  part  of  the  city  and,  as  neighbor  and  friend, 
became  part  of  the  life  of  the  community.  The  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  was  a  tribute  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Jersey  City — men,  women,  and  children,  white 
and  black,  of  every  nationality  and  form  of  religious  belief. 
Their  friendship  was  voiced  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
with  whom  Miss  Bradford  was  associated  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  six  years,  the  city  commissioner  and 
Col.  Arthur  Woods.  A  second  celebration  was  held  at  the 
settlement — a  more  intimate,  family  occasion.  Whittier  House 
has  been  a  center  for  the  development  of  constructive  social 
work.  Kindergartens,  playgrounds,  district  nursing,  indus- 
trial and  educational  classes  and  child  welfare  work  started 
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at  Whittier  House  were  later  taken  over  by  the  city.  From 
it  sprang  the  Organized  Aid  Society,  one  of  the  first  Legal 
Aid  societies  of  the  country,  the  Hudson  county  tuberculosis 
work,  the  state  Consumers'  League,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  a  housing  investigation 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  State  Tenement 
House  Commission.  The  twenty-five  years  of  service  have 
been  twenty-five  years  of  persistent,  hard  work.  The  speakers 
at  the  celebration  declared  that  what  it  has  done  will  endure ; 
it  has  influenced  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

THE  British  Labor  Party  will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual 
conference  on  June  25.  A  number  of  resolutions  pro- 
posed have  already  been  circulated.  Leaving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  major  issues  raised  to  a  report  of  the  conference 
itself,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  quite  a  number  of  the  con- 
stituent bodies  and  branches,  to  judge  from  the  resolutions  in- 
troduced, are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  social  questions 
which  have  no  selfish  appeal  to  "  labor  "  men  as  producers. 
The  Paddington  branch,  for  instance,  "  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  system  for  aiding  the  blind,  based  as  it  is  entirely 
upon  voluntary  effort  (charity),  does  not  tend  to  promote 
their  general  welfare  "  and  urges  that  steps  be  taken  "to  se- 
cure immediate  legislation  which  will  secure  training  for  the 
capable  blind  with  employment  and  a  guarantee  of  a  living 
wage;  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  pensions  adequate 
to  keep  them  in  a  proper  and  humane  manner."  The  miners, 
having  gained  a  great  impetus  to  their  desire  for  national 
ownership  and  control  of  the  coal  mines,  advocate  that  the 
government  be  asked  to  produce  a  scheme  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,  "so  as  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  system  of 
land  ownership  and  land  leasing,  thereby  enabling  the  nation 
to  utilize  our  land  resources  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people 
generally." 

The  National  Union  of  General  Workers  (including  the 
largest  body  of  unskilled  day  laborers)  has  a  long  string  of 
resolutions  on  education.  They  demand  a  more  liberal  scheme 
of  scholarships  available  for  secondary  education;  a  more  lib- 
eral education  of  teachers ;  restoration  of  "  misappropriated 
educational  endowments " — referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  so- 
called  "public  schools;"  free  medical  advice;  equalization  of 
educational  burdens  by  a  national  system  of  pooling  and  grants; 
and  other  items.  The  printers,  the  cotton  spinners  and  the 
general  workers  all  wish  to  amend  the  old  age  pension  law 
— the  suggestions  being  in  the  direction  of  freeing  it  from 
ungenerous  anomalies — such  as  the  provision  that  an  old  age 
pension  which  a  worker  has  provided  for  himself  through  his 
trade  union  must  be  deducted  from  the  pension  payable  to 
him  by  the  state. 

REASONABLE  HOURS  IN  ITALY 

ON  May  i,  there  came  into  force  in  Italy  an  agreement 
of  masters  and  men  in  the  metal  industries  under  which 
all  machine  factories,  naval  arsenals  and  similar  estab- 
lishments adopt  the  48-hour  week.  On  July  i  a  similar 
agreement,  replacing  the  72-hour  week,  will  come  into  opera- 
tion throughout  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  a  three-shift  sys- 
tem being  supplanted  for  one  of  two  shifts  without  a  change 
in  the  number  of  men  employed.  According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  "  the  same  wages  will  be  paid  in  the  48-hour 
week  as  formerly  in  the  55-,  60-  and  72-hour  week.  Piece- 
work will  be  paid  at  an  increased  rate  of  16  per  cent  where 
the  working  week  is  reduced  from  60  to  48  hours,  and  10  per 
cent  where  the  reduction  is  from  55  to  48  hours."  Where 
workers  are  obliged  to  work  short  time,  rates  will  be  increased 
by  an  additional  30  to  40  per  cent,  while  overtime  will  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  additional  pay  for  the  first  two 
hours,  60  per  cent  for  the  next  three,  and  100  per  cent  for 
any  further  time;  with  50  per  cent  increase  for  work  on  holi- 
days for  the  first  four  hours  and  100  per  cent  for  any  succeed- 


ing hours,  and  25  per  cent  for  night  work.     The  woolen  in- 
dustry of  Italy  has  agreed  upon: 

1.  A  48-hour  week. 

2.  The   daily   earnings   of   foremen   to   remain   the   same   as   they 
were  before  the  agreement;   wages  for  piece  work  to  be  increased 
so  as  to  compensate  for  the  shorter  hours,  with  due  regard  to  the 
increased  hourly  output  to  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  shorter 
working  period. 

3.  Confirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  two-,   and   in  some  cases 
of   the   three-shift   system,    despite   the   fear   of   the   workpeople   that 
the  maintenance  of  shifts  may  cause  overcrowding  in  the  industry 
and  unemployment  in  times  of  depression. 

The  cotton  industry,  having  to  maintain  itself  in  close  in- 
ternational competition,  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  subscribe 
to  the  principle  of  the  48-hour  week,  but  seems  to  have  done 
so  at  last  with  the  understanding  that  the  48-hour  week  for 
the  industry  should  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion  be  made 
international  and  that  the  new  working  week  should  be  strictly 
maintained  by  the  workers  so  that  the  employers  may  be  able 
to  count  on  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  year.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  English  cotton  industry,  against  which  the 
Italian  one  has  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets,  has  not 
yet  adopted  a  universal  48-hour  week  but  is  to  a  large  extent 
working  54  hours  a  week,  and  sometimes  more. 

MOBILIZING  THE  THREE  R'S 

BY  signing  the  Sage  immigrant  education  bill,  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  has  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  John  H.  Finley,  state  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  other  educationalists.  The  census  of  1910  showed 
that  New  York  led  all  other  states  in  number  of  illiterates, 
406,020  of  them  being  over  ten  years  of  age.  Under  the  new  act 
the  state  is  to  be  districted  into  fifteen  zones  in  each  of  which 
there  is  to  be,  through  the  public  schools  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, an  intensive  program  of  teaching  English  and  of  other 
Americanization  activities.  The  bill  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  Congress  will  also  appro- 
priate funds  so  that  next  year  the  sum  available  for  this  work 
will  be  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  actual  need. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS 

INFLUENZA  and  the  marriage  law  shared  the  first  place 
of  interest  at  the  joint  conference,  last  week,  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Ontario  Health 
Officers'  Association.     As  regards  the  former,  a  majority  of 
the  speakers  contributed  reasons  for  thinking  that  quarantine 
was  the  most  practical  method  of  combating  the  disease — a 
view  which  was  strongly  contested,  however,  by  Lieut.-Col. 
J.   W.   S.   McCullough,  whose  experience   indicated   that   a 
quarantine  merely  postpones  contagion  which  becomes  rampant 
as  soon  as  the  quarantine  is  raised. 

The  presidential  speech  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Hutchinson,  of 
Quebec,  dealt  with  the  insufficiency  of  Canada's  marriage 
law.  Outside  of  commitment  in  an  insane  asylum,  he  said, 
there  was  nothing  mentioned  on  the  statute  books  of  the  com- 
monwealth or  of  the  separate  provinces  to  prohibit  the  mar- 
riage of  the  mentally  unfit.  An  effort  to  introduce  legislation 
providing  for  a  medical  certificate  and  prohibiting  a  minister 
from  performing  the  ceremony  without  first  having  seen  the 
certificate,  was  received  with  hostility  by  the  clergy  who  feared 
that  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  extra-marital  cohabitation. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  would  include  alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  in- 
sanity, criminal  tendencies,  venereal  diseases,  and  pronounced 
feeblemindedness  among  the  diseases  that  should  bar  marriage. 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  director  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  commented  on  the  fact 
that  an  alarming  proportion  of  divorce  cases  were  caused  by 
neurosis,  arguing  that  the  prevalance  and  apparent  increase  of 
incipient  mental  disease  presented  another  strong  reason  for 
the  careful  public  supervision  not  only  of  those  about  to  marry 
but  of  school  children  as  well. 
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Order  in  Social  Treatment' 


HE  principles  embodied  in  the 
work  of  the  home  visitor  and  in  her 
cooperation  with  doctors  and  other 
social  workers,  embodied  also  in  good 
history-taking  which  avoids  the  fallacies 
of  the  catastrophic  point  of  view,  take 
on  a  little  more  impressiveness  when 
we  consider  what  a  widely  general  law 
that  "  linking-up "  law  is.  It  is  the 
essence  of  science;  indeed,  it  is  the 
essence  of  things  still  wider,  for  it  is  the 
essence  of  order. 

There  is  an  old  phrase  that  "  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law."  It  certainly  is  an 
impressively  universal  principle.  How 
universal  this  linking-up  process  is,  and 
how  it  applies  to  all  possible  situations 
medical  and  social,  can  be  made  to  stick 
in  our  memories  by  the  phrase,  In  view 
of  this,  what  next?  This  is  a  prosaic 
and  unimpressive-sounding  dictum;  but 
with  some  trivial  and  some  important 
illustrations  I  can  show  that  it  is  really 
useful. 

1.  A  terrier  dog  is  watching  a   rat-hole: 
in  view  of  this,  what  next? — a  question  full 
of  importance  for  the  dog  and  for  the  rat. 

2.  A  cobbler  is  working  on   his  shoe:  in 
view  of  what  he  has  already  done  upon  that 
shoe,  what  shall  he  do  next?     The  value  of 
the  shoe,  the  value  of  the  cobbler's  working 
time,  depend  upon  his  seeing  truly,  and  then, 
in   view   of   that   vision,    doing   whatever   is 
next  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  the  shoe 
which  he  is  dealing  with. 

3.  As  we  go  down  the  bill  of  fare  of  a 
restaurant,  we  say,  "  In  view  of  what  I  have 
eaten,  what  next?"     Presumably  there   is  a 
method,  an  order  in  our  madness. 

4.  We  may  have  known,  in  the  course  of 
our  lives,   a  few  people  who,  when  we   ask 
them   a   question,   think   before   they   answer. 
These  are  the  people  who  habitually  say  to 
themselves,   "  In   view   of  this   question    and 
of   the    truth    which    I    should    speak,    what 
words   should    issue   from   my   lips?" 

5.  The  whole  science  of  logic  is  the  sci- 
ence of  seeing  truly:  in  view  of  certain  pre- 
mises, what  is  next — what  follows,  and  must 
follow,  if  we  are  to  be  logical? 

6.  Anybody    who    has    got    to    a    certain 
point  in  his  profession  says,  "  In  view  of  my 
successes   and   my  failures  thus  far,   what   is 
the  next  thing  for  me  to  do?"     One  can  say 
the   same,    and    I    imagine   that   most   people 
have  often  said  it  to  themselves,  in  relation 
to  friendships:  in  view  of  my  present  affec- 
tion  or   dislike  for  that  person,   what  next? 
We  have  come  to  France,  we  have  done  vari- 
ous things:  in  view  of  this,  what  next? 

7.  I  have  tried  to  exemplify  this  principle 

'The  first  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  from 
Dr.  Cabot's  new  book,  Social  Work  :  Essays  on 
the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social 
Worker,  here  published  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  the  publishers,  Houghton 
Mifllin  Company.  Copyright,  1910,  by  Richard 
C.  Cabot. 


also  in  our  medical  and  social  history-taking. 
Our  histories  should  be  orderly.  There  is  a 
thing  that  rightly  comes  first  and  a  thing 
that,  in  view  of  this,  should  come  next. 

8.  When  the  musician  composes  or  plays, 
he  is  guided  in  the  writing-out  or  in  the  in- 
strumental expression  of  his  musical  idea  by 
his  consciousness  of  the  whole  piece — what  is 
done  and  is  still  to  be  done.     "  In  view  of 
this   whole,"   he    asks   himself,    "  what   notes 
come  next?" 

9.  When  a  man  prays  he  says  to  himself, 
"In    view    of   my    sins    and    of    God,    what 
next?" 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  most  trivial 
and  the  highest  things  that  go  through 
the  human  mind,  if  they  go  right,  fol- 
low that  formula,  because  it  is  simply 
a  way  of  putting  truth  in  order,  and 
because  order  is  as  fundamental  to  a 
human  mind  that  is  working  right  and 
not  wrong  as  anything  can  be.  The 
catastrophic  point  of  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  point  of  view  of  disorder, 
the  belief  that  things  happen  "  as  the 
result  of  accident,"  come  upon  us  with- 
out order,  were  never  in  view  before- 
hand, occurred  for  no  known  reason. 

The  principle  of  order  is  also  closely 
knit  to  the  principle  of  independence  or 
integrity,  which  we  want  to  achieve  in 
social  work  when  we  give.  Physically 
we  want  the  person  to  be  independent, 
not  depending  upon  a  drug,  not  need- 
ing to  be  jacked  up  by  a  stimulant,  not 
dependent  as  a  sick  man  is  dependent 
on  nursing,  special  diets,  and  long  rests. 
In  the  economic  field  we  try  to  avoid 
making  a  person  depend  on  a  crutch, 
a  support,  a  pension,  which  atrophies 
his  economic  powers  instead  of  develop- 
ing them.  At  least  we  desire  not  to 
weaken  them.  We  want  to  give  and 
build,  to  give  something  that  will  go 
on  by  itself  to  make  him  independent 
of  us. 

But  independence  is  not  altogether 
a  good  phrase.  No  human  being, 
linked  up  in  a  world-order  as  we  all  are, 
is  ever  independent.  What  we  mean 
by  that  not  altogether  satisfactory 
phrase  is  that  we  want  to  be  dependent 
only  upon  something  that  we  can  rely 
upon,  only  upon  permanent,  central, 
orderly  powers  of  the  universe.  Physical 
independence  does  not  mean  independ- 
ence of  food  or  of  rest;  one  soon  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  tether  if  one  attempts 
such  independence.  Dependence  means 
hanging.  We  must  all  hang.  But  we 
want  to  hang  from  something  that  will 


not  let  us  down,  upon  food,  air, 
warmth,  exercise,  rest,  such  as  are 
always  available  in  the  order  of  society 
or  should  be. 

So  in  the  economic  field,  no  man  is 
economically  independent  or  ever  will 
be.  But  we  want  his  powers  knit  into 
an  orderly  system  that  is  not  dependent 
upon  a  protective  tariff,  on  somebody's 
whim  who  pays  his  salary,  or  on  an 
"  allocation."  We  want  people  to  be 
independent  in  the  sense  that  they  get 
their  living  by  their  connection  with  the 
economic  system  of  the  world  taken  as 
widely  and  deeply  as  is  possible.  Even 
then,  of  course,  we  are  not  independent. 
A  planet  may  run  into  us  and  we  shall 
then  be  wrecked  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  char- 
ity or  a  protective  tariff. 

Obviously  that  is  true  in  moral  and 
personal  relations.  We  are  never  in- 
dependent of  society,  never  capable  of 
going  it  alone.  The  only  question  is, 
On  what  do  we  depend?  Do  we  de- 
pend on  one  person,  or  one  particular 
kind  of  entertainment  or  stimulation? 
Or  can  we  find  our  food  in  any  of  a 
vast  number  of  places  and  persons  which 
in  the  natural  order  are  fairly  sure  to  be 
available?  Or,  in  the  absence  of  finite 
persons,  can  we  find  our  food  in  God f 
That  is  the  fundamental  question  in  re- 
lation to  personal  independence.  Its 
answer  states  the  degree  in  which  our 
personal  history  is  orderly  and  not 
catastrophic. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 

TYPES    OF  SHOP   COMMITTEE 
SYSTEMS 

AT  least  three  distinct  types  of  shop 
committee  systems  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  United  States. 
Each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages from  the  point  of  view  of  employ- 
ers or  employes,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  too  early  in  the  history  of  shop  com- 
mittees in  America  to  predict  .with  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  best  form  of  indus- 
trial self-government  for  factories  and 
large  industrial  plants,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  each  plant  must  to  a  certain  extent 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  were  a 
particular  set  form  to  become  current  at 
this  date — unless  this  form  were  in  fact 
the  final  and  perfect  form  applicable  to 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  industry. 

One  shop  committee  type  is  really  not 
a  committee  system  at  all.  It  is  a  sys- 
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tem  of  representation.  It  is  based  on  the 
form  of  the  United  States  government. 
It  has  a  House,  a  Senate,  and  a  Cabinet. 
The  House  is  composed  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  the  employes ;  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  foremen ;  the  Cabinet  is  the 
council  of  the  executive,  consisting  of 
the  chief  executive  and  his  executives. 
The  representatives  take  up  grievances 
with  their  foremen,  but  any  general 
matters  must  be  taken  up  by  both  houses 
and  passed  on  to  the  Cabinet,  virtually 
as  is  done  at  Washington. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  a 
system  as  this  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that  the  employes  are  out-voted  by  at 
least  two  to  one.  Moreover,  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  departs  radically  from  the 
theory  so  successfully  worked  out  not 
only  in  England  but  in  many  American 
industrial  plants,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  joint  control,  and  that  em- 
ployes should  be  represented  in  the  man- 
agement. Under  certain  conditions  this 
system  might  be  highly  successful,  but 
many  experts  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  transition  system,  serviceable 
chiefly  to  bridge  over  the  period  prior  to 
genuine  joint  control  or  voice  in 
management. 

Another  form  of  shop  committee  is 
likewise  more  of  a  plan  of  representation 
than  a  shop  committee  system.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  type  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Standard 
Oil  plan.  Here  the  plant  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
entitled  to  one,  two  or  three  representa- 
tives. The  divisions  have  a  more  or  less 
fixed  mathematical  basis,  and  one  com- 
mon criticism  heard  from  labor  is  that 
they  do  not  give  adequate  representa- 
tion to  craft  lines.  The  representatives 
meet  with,  or  at  least  have  access  to  the 
management.  They  do  not,  however, 
form  a  regular  committee  system.  This 
criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  plan  of  representation. 
It  applies,  nevertheless,  to  many  plans 
which  are  springing  into  existence 
throughout  the  country. 

The  third  general  type  of  shop  com- 
mittee system  may  be  called  the  War 
Labor  Board  type.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  War  Labor  Board  alone,  but  it  may 
be  given  this  name  because  that  body  in- 
stalled, perhaps,  the  largest  number  of 
this  variety.  The  general  principle  is 
that  men  and  management  should  to- 
gether and  by  common  counsel  work  out 
a  shop  committee  system ;  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
local  needs  of  the  factory  or  plant ;  that 
due  proportional  representation  should 
be  given  to  the  crafts ;  that  adequate  rep- 
resentation should  be  given  to  every 
group  which,  upon  investigation,  appears 
to  be  entitled  to  it.  These  principles 
were  worked  out  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  many  industries 
during  war  time.  They  are  now  being 
tested  by  the  not  less  perilous  trials  of 
peace  and  reconstruction. 


Students  of  the  shop  committee  as  it 
is  developing  in  America  have  pointed 
out  that  we  must  not  follow  too  slavishly 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain.  While 
that  experience  is  important,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  British  labor  is  prin- 
cipally of  one  race,  while  American  labor 
is  polyglot;  that  from  this  circumstance 
springs  the  fact  that  British  labor  and 
American  labor  do  not  think  or  do  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way,  and  that,  there- 
fore, what  will  suit  one  will  not  suit 
the  other.  Furthermore,  British  labor 
is  better  organized  than  American 
labor,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
can labor  jointly  with  American  employ- 
ers must  be  in  the  present  early  period 
less  complex,  more  simple,  not  so 
complete. 

Each  of  the  types  of  representation 
thus  briefly  sketched  has  its  variants,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  in  course  of 
development  other  types  which  will  af- 
ford valuable  opportunity  for  experiment 
and  study.  Certain  it  seems,  at  least, 
the  idea  of  representation  in  manage- 
ment, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  tak- 
ing hold  in  the  United  States  and  is 
gradually  finding  both  itself  and  its 
larger  opportunities. 

W.  L.  STODDARD. 

SALVAGING  THINGS  WITHOUT 
VALUE 

IN  March,  1917,  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
began  the  collection  and  sale  of  tin  foil. 
From  this  beginning  grew  the  idea  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  all  commodi- 
ties which  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
The  Pacific  Division  in  February,  1918, 
created  the  Bureau  of  Salvage  and  Shop, 
which  supervises  and  controls  this  work 
in  the  chapters. 

When  the  bureau  was  formed  there 
were  about  a  dozen  chapters  in  the 
Pacific  Division  attempting  this  kind  of 
work.  The  bureau  immediately  adopted 
a  standard  organization  plan  and  prac- 
tical business  policies,  and  by  December, 
1918,  over  one  hundred  chapters  were 
carrying  on  aggressive  salvage  and  shop 
work.  In  the  Pacific  Division  this  is 
now  a  regularly  established  commercial 
business.  The  theory  of  salvage  and 
shop  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
many  things  of  no  value  in  small  quan- 
tities may  be  collected  in  large  quantities 
and  sold  to  advantage.  The  bureau  has 
a  slogan  of  "  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day  " ; 
that  is,  if  each  person  in  the  United 
States  should  salvage  material  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-third  of  a  cent  a  day,  the 
Red  Cross  would  have  over  $125,000,- 
ooo  a  year  to  spend  for  relief  work  from 
this  activity  alone.  Nearly  all  of  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  volunteers. 
In  all  cases  the  expenses  of  operation  have 
been  held  to  a  minimum.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  policies  of  the  bureau  to  compete 
in  any  way  with  merchants,  all  goods 


handled  by  the  Salvage  and  Shop 
Bureau  being  either  salvaged  or  recon- 
structed. No  requests  are  made  for 
funds. 

The  bureau  has  had  three  main  pur- 
poses, namely,  conservation,  education 
of  the  American  people  in  ways  of  thrift, 
and  the  provision  of  an  income  for  the 
chapters  based  upon  a  business  enter- 
prise. Cooperation  from  firms,  schools, 
lodges,  churches  and  individuals  is  the 
real  secret  of  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  the  movement.  One  phase  of 
the  work  demanding  considerable  atten- 
tion is  the  making  over  of  used  garments. 
Worn  materials  are  made  into  usable 
articles  of  real  value. 

That  the  work  has  been  a  success  in 
a  financial  way  is  proved  by  the  finan- 
cial returns  of  the  last  fourteen  months 
which  were  between  $800,000  and 
$900,000;  that  it  has  been  a  success  in 
a  bigger  way,  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  people  to  whom  it  has 
been  a  real  service.  Since  for  over  a 
year  the  Salvage  and  Shop  Bureau  has 
been  working  out  and  perfecting  the 
plans  for  conducting  this  kind  of  work, 
it  is  today  better  prepared  to  collect  and 
dispose  of  salvage  than  any  other  or- 
ganization ;  in  fact,  in  many  chapters 
local  organizations  are  cooperating  with 
the  Salvage  and  Shop  Committee  and 
carrying  on  the  local  relief  work  of  these 
communities.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Red  Cross  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
these  organizations  and  does  away  with 
any  duplication  of  relief  work.  The  field 
for  salvage  and  shop  is  limitless,  and 
if  the  activity  were  carried  on  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United  States  it 
could  finance  all  the  relief  work  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

ONE  CLINIC  FOR  SEVERAL 
PLANTS 

SINCE  many  small  plants  lack  indus- 
trial clinics  because  the  owners  cannot 
afford  them,  the  establishment  of  joint 
clinics  for  a  number  of  such  plants  has 
been  advocated  by  industrial  hygienists. 
Lately  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  through  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Jewett,  established  joint  clinics  for 
practically  all  the  small  plants  of  Chat- 
tanooga. After  several  conferences  with 
the  executives  of  the  various  plants,  Dr. 
Jewett  organized  them  in  three  groups, 
each  made  up  of  owners  of  plants  with  a 
combined  number  of  2,500  employes. 
For  each  of  these  groups  a  joint  clinic  has 
been  established  with  a  first-aid  depart- 
ment and  paid  clinic  operators.  A  note- 
worthy addition  to  the  industrial  clinic 
idea  is  the  combining  of  the  industrial 
clinic  with  a  venereal  clinic  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chattanooga  method  has  shown 
how  successfully  a  cooperative  commun- 
ity clinic  may  be  operated  at  a  small  cost, 
convenient  to  all  the  plants  in  a  certain 
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district.  The  cost  of  the  combined 
clinics  does  not  exceed  $i  per  year  per 
man,  based  on  a  pro-rata  apportionment 
of  expenses  of  $i  per  $1,000  of  the  an- 
nual pay-roll.  The  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  through  its  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine,  is 
endeavoring  to  repeat  the  experiment,  so 
successful  at  Chattanooga,  in  other  in- 
dustrial centers. 

G.  M.  P. 

TRUTH-TELLING    IN    RAISING 
MONEY 

THE  Winnipeg  Telegram  tells  a 
story  of  prime  interest  to  the 
harassed  financial  secretaries  of  social 
agencies : 

A  small  storekeeper,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  brethren,  suddenly  decorated  his 
window  with  a  gorgeous  new  blind. 

"  Nice  blind  of  yours,  Isaac,"  quoth 
his  neighbor. 

"  Yes,  Aaron." 

"Who  paid  for  it,  Isaac?" 

:l  The   customers   paid,   Aaron." 

"What!  The  customers  paid  for  it, 
Isaac?" 

"  Yes,  Aaron.  I  put  a  leedle  box 
on  my  counter  '  For  the  blind.'  And 
they  paid  for  it." 


Communications 


THE  GOSPEL  APPLIED 
To  THE  EDITOR:  I  must  disclaim  the  posi- 
tion that  "  the  reorganization  of  industry  is  a 
means  to  the  end  of  '  converting '  the  work- 
ers "  ascribed  to  me  in  your  issue  of  May  10 
in  the  notice  of  my  mission  study  text-book, 
The  Gospel  for  a  Working  World.  This 
inference  is  evidently  drawn  from  my  state- 
ment, "  The  gospel  must  reach  and  transform 
industrial  conditions  and  relations  before  it 
can  successfully  reach  the  industrial  work- 
ers." This  of  course  is  an  attempt  to  show 
to  those  who  are  committed  to  a  propaganda 
for  the  realization  in  individual  lives  of  the 
values  proclaimed  by  the  gospel,  the  real 
nature  of  the  end  they  are  seeking.  This 
end,  to  my  mind,  is  not  "  converting "  the 
workers,  but  the  development  to  the  full  of 
the  spiritual  values  of  both  industry  and  the 
workers.  These  being  one  and  inseparable, 
neither  part  of  the  process  of  realizing  their 
spiritual  values  is  a  means  to  the  other  part. 
It  is  a  common  end  that  is  jointly  sought  and 
progressively  realized. 

HARRY  F.  WARD. 
New  York. 

MICHIGAN  STAYS  DRY 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Fred  R.  Johnson's  article, 
Michigan  Stays  Dry,  in  the  SURVEY  for  May 
10,  deserves  prompt  approval  and  commenda- 
tion as  a  truthful,  discriminating  and  ac- 
curate analysis  of  the  recent  vote  on  the  so- 
called  light  wine  and  beer  amendment  to  our 
state  constitution.  As  one  who  has  been 
familiar  with  Michigan  conditions  for  many 
years,  I  must  speak  favorably  of  Mr.  John- 
son's statement,  in  view  of  his  comparatively 
short  residence  here. 

If  anything  might  be  added,  by  way  of  ad- 


(1)  Representatives  of  Labor 

(2)  Employers 

(3)  Students  of  Industrial  Conditions 

MANAGEMENT 

MEN 

A  RECORD  OF  NEW  STEPS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
By  MEYER  BLOOMFIELD 

ENGLAND  has  already  gone  through  an  industrial  revolution.  The 
same  kind  of  thing  happening  in  Russia  and  other  parts  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  has  torn  the  nations'  business  life  to  pieces,  de- 
stroyed millions  of  property  and  put  large  sections  of  the  population  in 
the  midst  of  famine  and  pestilence.  But  English  Labor  and  Capital 
moved  toward  each  other.  There  were  compromises,  instead  of  mutually 
destructive  fights.  And  as  a  consequence  Capital  finds  that  its  business 
is  going  on;  and  Labor  finds  itself  in  the  highest  position  ever  achieved 
by  it,  with  certain  great  documents  that  guarantee  its  present  advan- 
tageous position  with  constant  improvement  as  time  goes  on.  "Manage- 
ment and  Men"  is  an  authoritative  account  of  what  Great  Britain  has 
done;  it  capitalizes  the  dearly  bought  experience  of  others  for  the  benefit 
of  American  business  men,  and  by  business  men  we  mean  those  who 
supply  the  brains  and  labor  of  industry  as  well  as  those  who  supply  the 
money. 

The  best  minds  in  the  labor  and  management  of  Great  Britain  assisted 
the  author  in  gathering  material  for  "Management  and  Men."  The  book 
presents  in  full  the  great  documents  which  underlie  the  present  industrial 
relations  projects  of  British  industry.  For  this  reason  the  appendix  has 
been  made  unusually  large — the  material  in  it  serves  as  a  practical  manual 
of  British  joint  industrial  management.  It  includes  the  full  text  of:  the 
three  Whitley  Reports,  Labor's  Statement  on  the  Housing  Problem  After 
the  War,  Labor's  Pronouncement  of  Trade  Unions  Customs  After  the 
War,  the  Labor  Party's  Statement  on  the  Labor  Problems  After  the  War, 
Report  by  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  on  Raw  Materials  and  Employ- 
ment, the  Employment  Exchange  from  Within,  etc. 

American  employers,  representatives  of  labor,  students  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  all  who  follow  the  big  developments  in  the  stirring  world 
of  labor  relationships  will  find  in  this  book  material  on  which  to  form  a 
judgment  and  guide  practice. 

8vo.,  591  pages.     Price  $3.50 

At  all  Bookstores.    Published  by 
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ditional  interpretation,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  new  political  situation,  particularly  in 
Detroit.  No  American  city  was  more  hope- 
lessly under  saloon  domination,  in  the  old 
days,  than  this  city.  The  strangle-hold  main- 
tained on  political  affairs  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why,  in  1916,  thousands  of 
liberals  voted  dry.  They  sought  to  rebuke 
the  insufferable  activities  of  the  "  booze 
barons."  This  fact  throws  light  on  the  recent 
apparently  "  wet "  leaning  of  Detroit.  The 
liberals  of  1916,  in  many  instances,  took  the 
light  wine  and  beer  measure  for  genuine 
"  light  wine  and  beer,"  which  it  was  not;  but 
they  voted  for  it,  though  holding  convictions 
against  the  saloon.  Today  Detroit  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  cities  politically  on  earth;  one 
reason  is  that  citizens  were  able  to  recover 
control  of  affairs,  get  a  new  charter,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  the  grip  of  the  saloon  element  was 
loosed. 

Graham    Taylor's    article    on    Community 
Cafes    [in   the   same   issue]    is   highly   inter- 


esting and  suggestive.  But  Detroit  has  passed 
that  stage — the  problem  has  been  gradually 
solved  through  existing  institutions,  such  as 
the  horre. 

WILLIAM  P.  LOVETT. 

[Executive  Secretary,  Detroit  Citizens  League] 
Detroit. 

TEMP  BARS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  requested  to 
give  you  briefly  my  opinion  of  the  Temp 
Bars.  When  saloons  were  closed  in  this  city 
they  were  immediately  replaced  by  Temp 
Bars,  from  which  was  dispensed  a  decoction 
known  as  Temp  Brew,  which  is  beer  with 
most  of  the  alcohol  eliminated.  Every  feature 
of  the  old  saloon,  such  as  the  bar,  the  brass 
rail,  brewery  ads  and  sawdust  were  retained 
in  the  hope  that  the  saloon  would  return,  as 
it  had  before. 

We  find  in  these  Temp  Bars  the  same  old 
crowd  and  the  great  topic  always  is  about 
how  to  procure  whiskey.  Most  of  these  bars 
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The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Department  of  Simmons  College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER     15 

Class   and   practice  work,  correlated 


Preparation  for  soda  licor^ — 
with  families; 
for  children; 

with  the  sick  or  handicapped; 
through  neighborhood  and  community; 
in  industry; 
in  research. 


A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICALSOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD WORK  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  15th 


Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING," 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  lOc;  Food  Values, 

lOc;  Free-Hand  Cooking.  lOc 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  S19W.  69th  Si,  Chicago 


bootleg  whiskey  and  those  that  don't,  provide 
a  rendezvous  and  a  center  of  information  as 
to  where  whiskey  may  be  found. 

In  my  opinion  they  are  very  objectionable 
places  and  I  would  advise  a  city  to  keep  them 
out  if  possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
clean  soda-  fountain  cannot  supply  all  the 
needs  of  thirsty  ones  without  encouraging  the 
desire  of  imitation  saloons. 

A.  H.  DAY. 
[Chief  of  Police] 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

WE   BLUSH   TO   ADMIT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  The  Little  White 
Slaver  in  the  Survey  for  May  24  you  state 
that  "  as  early  as  1640  King  James  of  Eng- 
land summed  up  the  evils  of  tobacco."  King 
James  I  reigned  in  England  from  1603-1625. 
King  James  II  reigned  from  1685-1688.  So 
I  would  like  to  know  what  King  James  of 
England  was  able  to  sum  up  anything  in  the 
year  1640. 

THERESA  ADLER. 

Rochester. 

ROGER    BALDWIN'S    NEW    HOME 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  transferred  here 
May  13  from  the  Essex  County  Jail  at 
Newark  and  will  be  here  until  the  expiration 
of  my  sentence  in  August.  I  had  asked  for 
the  transfer  in  order  to  get  outdoor  farm 
work.  It  is  a  relief  from  the  months  indoors 
with  pots  and  pans,  though  my  health  is 
excellent  and  jail-life  has  been  far  from 
monotonous.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
packed  with  dramatic  and  varied  experience, 
and  warm  human  contacts,  some  of  which 
have  grown  into  enduring  friendships.  The 
time  has  passed  with  unexpected  rapidity — 


SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  professional  courses  in:  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK. 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  and  summer 
course  in  CHILD  WELFARE. 

Calendar,  1919-1920 

SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  7-August  30.  Study  and  clinical  observation 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL  PERIOD,  nine  months,  Sept.  1,  1919-July  3,  1920.  Practice  work  with 
hospitals,  social  agencies  and  settlements  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
under  supervision  with  group  conferences. 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION,  eight  weeks,  July  5-August  28,  1920.  Advanced  study 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Training  courses  of  thirteen  months  open  to  college  graduates. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  open  to  social  workers,  afford  unusual  opportunity  for 
specialized  study. 

Write  Director  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


TOOL  OUTFITS  AND 
BENCHES 

FOR    HOME   AND    INSTITUTIONAL  USE 

We  have  just  issued  a  special  catalog  of  this  line  which 

we  will  send  without  charge  to  those  interested. 

Please  mention  Catalog  No.  190. 

Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools  and  Factory  Supplies 
New  York,  Since  1848  4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street 


due   to   the    loss   of   time-sense   in    the   busy 
routine   of   institutional   life. 

Here  at  the  penitentiary  I  am  under  much 
more  rigid  rules  and  discipline,  though  woik- 
ing  outdoors  in  the  freedom  of  a  trusty  from 
8  to  5  daily.  All  mail,  in  and  out,  is  read — 
and  therefore  subject  to  some  delay.  There 
is  no  censorship  on  the  expression  of  political 
or  economic  views.  My  mail  out  is  liir.:t'ju  to 
a  few  letters  a  week.  Visitors  may  con  e  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  between  9  and  4.  My 
address  will  be  that  on  this  letter,  or.  if 
preferred,  in  care  of  F.  J.  Hosp,  Caldwell, 
N.J. 

The  penitentiary  farm  is  located  on  high 
hills,  open  and  wooded,  with  a  marvelous 
sweep  of  horizon,  beautiful  grounds,  a.;J  im- 
posing modern  buildings.  It  lies  on  the  street- 
car line  about  fifteen  minutes  from  Montclair. 
It  houses  about  300  county  (and  a  few 
federal)  prisoners.  It  is  in  fact  a  county 
work-farm  for  short-term  offenders ;  "  peni- 
tentiary "  is  too  severe  a  name. 

I  cannot  say  how  much  the  constant 
thought  of  me  by  my  friends  has  meant  all 
these  months,  how  much  they  have  been  truly 
with  me,  how  much  the  expressions  of  good 
cheer  and  understanding  have  sustained  me. 
I  shall  be  quite  a  bit  more  remote  these  last 
three  months — but  I  shall  gain  vigorous 
health,  and  a  new  round  of  experience. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN. 
[Essex  County  Penitentiary] 

Caldwell,  N.  J. 

HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Concerning  the  notice 
on  page  262  of  the  SURVEY  for  May  10,  I 
want  to  call  you  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly  is  pub- 
lished not  by  the  American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers  but  by  the  Hospital 
Social  Service  Association  of  New  York,  405 
Lexington  avenue.  The  papers  published  in 
the  first  issue  are  not,  as  your  notice  implies, 
papers  prepared  for  the  September  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Hospital 
Social  Workers. 

M.  A.  CANNON. 
[Secretary,  American  Association  of  Hospital 

Social  Workers.] 

Boston. 


Jottings 


A  PART  of  the  regular  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Second 
Social  Service  Plattsburg  will  run  June  23- 
August  1  under  the  directorship  of  Prof. 
A.  J.  Todd,  of  the  Training  Course  for 
Social  and  Civic  Work  of  the  university. 
The  program  includes  several  full  six- 
weeks'  courses  and  a  series  of  intensive 
institutes  on  methods  of  dealing  with  out- 
standing social  problems.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  child  welfare,  social  case- 
work, community  organization,  and  com- 
munity center  work. 


THIS  spring  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Minneapolis  offered  a  course  of  instruction 
for  "  scouts,"  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
give  those  who  took  it  information  about 
social  work  in  general  and  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Charities  in  particular  that 
would  enable  them  to  make  effective  ap- 
peals for  volunteers.  The  lecturers  were 
Prof.  A.  J.  Todd  and  Otto  W.  Davis  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  Frank 
J.  Bruno  and  Caroline  Bedford  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  Twenty  women,  includ- 
ing high  school  teachers,  the  superjnten- 
dent  of  a  training  school  for  nurses  and 
members  of  the  Women's  Club,  the  Council 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


of  National  Defense,  the  College  Women's 
Club,  the  League  of  Catholic  Women,  the 
Agricultural  Faculty  Women's  Club,  the 
Faculty  Women's  Club,  the  Parent-Teacher 
associations,  and  various  church  societies, 
attended  these  lectures  and  did  fifty  hours 
of  field  work  in  the  districts  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  These  scouts  are  now 
working  in  their  churches  and  clubs  to  se- 
cure volunteers. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  A  young  American  woman 
with  a  Jewish  education  experienced  in  the 
instruction  of  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
Must  give  religious  instruction  as  well  as 
kindergarten  training.  Address  3171  SuR- 


A  CABLE  received  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  from  Dr.  Luis  Morquio, 
president  of  the  second  Pan-American  Child 
Welfare  Congress,  stated  that  great  enthusi- 
asm was  shown  at  the  sessions  in  Monte- 
video. Edward  N.  Clopper,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  secretary  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  this  congress,  has  been  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  section  on  sociology. 


WANTED:  A  capable  matron-house- 
keeper, school  for  Jewish  delinquent  girls, 
one  hour's  ride  from  New  York.  Address 
3172  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Instructor  in  community 
service  and  supervisor  of  field  work  in  a 
school  of  social  work — including  settle- 
ments, community  centers,  play  and  rec- 
reation, club  work,  etc.  Address  H.  H. 
Hibbs.  Jr.,  1112  Capitol  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WANTED:  Community  worker  to  do 
relief  and  constructive  social  work  in  a 
town  of  six  thousand.  Address  Box  13, 
Danville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Experienced  governess, 
trained  in  Montessori  or  equivalent  sys- 
tem, to  take  charge  of  girl  nine  years  old 
of  delicate  constitution.  References  de- 
sired. Reply  Box  319,  Cynwyd,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WANTED  —  College  woman,  trained 
worker;  experienced  in  some  form  of  com- 
munity effort,  for  executive  work  in  well- 
organized  community.  Adequate  salary. 
Address  3157,  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

JEWISH  social  worker,  capable  organ- 
izer and  executive,  who  can  plan  and  pro- 
mote work  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  a 
community,  and  raise  required  funds,  is 
available  for  early  engagement.  Address 
3169  SURVEY. 

SCHOOL  nurse,  seven  years'  experience, 
wants  to  change.  Available  after  July 
first.  Address  3170  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  graduate  dietitian,  fifteen 
years'  experience  family  and  community 
welfare,  also  editorial  work,  desires  posi- 
tion New  York  or  vicinity.  Address  3165 
SURVEY. 

CRAFTSWOMAN,  private,  institutional, 
army  psychiatric  experience,  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  3173  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  experienced,  desires 
position  for  summer.  References.  Ad- 
dress 3174  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  Nurse,  R.  N.  Many  years' 
experience  in  care  of  children.  Would 
take  entire  care  of  invalid  or  crippled  child. 
Excellent  references.  Address  3175  SUR- 
VEY. 


MORE  than  5,000  persons  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  regional  conference  of  foreign 
child  welfare  experts  in  Chicago  and  hun- 
dreds were  denied  even  standing  room. 
They  represented  67  cities  and  towns  of 
Illinois;  nineteen  other  states  including 
special  delegations  from  Iowa,  Minnesota 
and  Indiana;  and  Canada,  Sweden,  and 
China.  The  minimum  standards  of  child 
welfare  put  out  at  the  initial  conference  in 
Washington  [the  SURVEY  for  May  17]  were 
referred  to  the  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Chicago  for  study  and  sug- 
gestion. 

ST.  PAUL  held  a  city-planning  exhibition 
in  May  to  interest  its  citizens  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  planning  as  illustrated 
by  other  cities.  Models  for  war  memorials 
and  plans  for  local  improvement  schemes 
also  were  shown,  and  several  thousand 
copies  of  a  small  pamphlet  on  The  Mean- 
ing of  City  Planning  were  distributed.  The 
exhibition  was  organized  by  Guy  Wilfrid 
Hayler  for  the  City  Planning  Board.  John 
Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  been 
advising  the  board,  and  Carol  Aronovici 
addressed  a  largely  attended  public  meet- 
ing, and  many  lectures  and  sermons  were 
delivered  at  the  local  churches,  colleges 
and  schools.  The  prospects  for  a  really 
comprehensive  city  planning  scheme  in  St. 
Paul  are  said  to  be  very  bright. 


UNDER  government  orders,  the  last  re- 
maining children  over  three  years  of  age, 
numbering  10,000,  have  been  removed  from 
the  public  workhouses  of  England  and  been 
distributed  to  cottage  homes,  boarded  out 
or  assisted  to  emigrate  to  Canada.  With 
them  goes  the  darkest  chapter  of  English 
poor  law  history. 

ON  THE  request  of  the  director  of  the 
census,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Statistical 
and  Economic  Associations  has  been  named, 
to  advise  and  assist  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  the  approaching 
fourteenth  census.  From  the  Statistical  As- 
sociation were  appointed  W.  S.  Rossiter, 
C.  W.  Doten,  E.  F.  Gray;  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Association,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  W.  F. 
Willcox,  W.  C.  Mitchell.  This  committee 
constitutes  a  channel  through  which  may 
pass  suggestions  and  arguments  and  re- 
quests looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
next  census.  Its  members  will  welcome  cor- 
respondence from  anyone  who  has  experi- 
ence with  the  volumes  of  the  thirteenth 
census,  and  ideas  as  to  how  the  material 
may  be  made  more  useful. 


LONG  efforts  by  the  social  agencies  of 
South  Carolina  have  at  last  borne  fruit  in 
the  appointment  by  Gov.  R.  A.  Cooper  of 
a  Child  Welfare  Commission  which,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  filty  cents  a  line,  lour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 
TBANSACTIONS    OP    THE    FIEST    NATIONAL    CO- 
OPERATIVE   CONVENTION.      300    pp.       $1.00. 
Published    by    The    Cooperative    League    or 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
TOWABD  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.    The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.     164  pp.     25 
cents      Teachers'   Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 
WORKSHOP    COMMITTEES.      Suggested    lines    of 
development.     By   C.   G.   Renold.     Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.     Sur- 
vey  Associates,   Inc.,   112   East  19   St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

FOE  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  -5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 
You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

INDIA'S  FREEDOM  IN  AMERICAN  COURTS.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India, 
7  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  10  cents.  (This  pamphlet  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  in  the 
American  courts.) 

IMMIGRATION,  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 
\  SLACKER'S  CONFESSION  :  The  Shame  of  Be- 
ing Out  of  Jail.  50  cents  per  hundred.  H. 
W.  Youmans,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly ;   $2   a   year  •    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year;   published   by   Hospital    Social   Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  3  ork. 

Charities  and  Corrections,  will  study  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  state 
as  they  affect  children,  and  draft  a  chil- 
dren's code. 

NEW  MEXICO  recently  passed  a  public 
health  bill  which  is  acclaimed  as  a  good, 
workable  measure  by  the  Public  Health 
Association  of  that  state  which  saw  it 
through  the  legislature.  It  creates  a  board 
of  three,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician, 
while  women  are  not  barred.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  members  are  set  high.  A  salary  of 
$3,000  is  provided  for  the  commissioner  and 
a  total  of  $10,000  for  employes;  the  depart- 
ment is,  further,  empowered  to  borrow  up  to 
$25,000  on  the  credit  of  the  state  for 
emergencies;  the  total  amount  actually 
appropriated  being  $20,000. 

PROHIBITION  is  only  one  of  the  causes 
promoted  by  the  International  Reform  Bureau 
which  is  celebrating  this  summer  the  com- 
pletion of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  social 
and  religious  service.  Among  the  immediate 
objects  of  its  activity,  preparation  for  pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  and  the  protec- 
tion of  China  against  the  machinations  of 
the  liquor  interests  take  first  place.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  its  life,  the  bureau 
has  taken  part  in  the  extension  of  inter- 
nationalism, especially  through  international 
regulation  of  vice  and  gambling  and  other 
evils  of  that  character.  This  side  of  its 
work  also  is  to  be  further  developed  in  the 
future. 

COOPERATION  will  be  made  this  summer 
a  subject  of  special  study  by  an  Iowa  Uni- 
versity class  in  contemporary  history  under 
Prof.  Gilbert  G.  Benjamin.  Different  coun- 
tries will  be  allotted  for  separate  study  by 
members  of  the  class.  Professor  Benjamin 
also  plans  to  have  the  subject  in  its  different 
branches  taken  up  by  the  summer  schocl 
which  is  largely  attended  by  teachers. 
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FOR  EVERYONE  WHOSE  SUCCESS  DEPENDS 
ON  THE  VOLUNTEER  SERVICES  OF  OTHERS 


A 
Book 


Community  Leadership 
The  New  Profession 
by  Lucius  E.  Wilson 
Price  $1.50 


The  first 
successful  community 


"  Record 


says: 


clear  outline  published  of  the  basic  principles  on  which  all 
imunity  leadership  must  be  built.    Referring  to  this  the  Troy 


A 

School 


"  When  Mr.  Wilson  writes  of  anything  that  concerns  civic  activity  he  will 
find  a  large  audience  eager  to  hear  him.  His  personal  experience  as  a  leader  in 
municipal  affairs  in  two  or  three  progressive  communities  and  his  later  efforts 
to  establish  proper  commercial  organizations  for  a  score  or  more  of  cities  have 
made  him  an  authority  who  cannot  be  overlooked  or  despised.  .  .  .  Those 
in  Troy  who  have  seen  Mr.  Wilson  at  work  believe  in  him.  Those  who  read 
his  book  will  believe  in  him  still  more  strongly.  .  .  .  We  can  recommend 
this  volume  to  any  forward-looking  citizen  who  wishes  a  guide  book  for  organ- 
ized or  professional  public  service  in  municipal  life." 

The  Summer  School  of  Community  Leadership 

The  most  effective  means  yet  developed  for  presenting  comprehen- 
sively and  with  no  waste  of  time 

1 — The  philosophy 

2 — The  technique 
of  successful  organization  practice. 

Place — Eagles  Mere  Park,  Pa. — near  Williamsport. 

Time— July  14  to  26,  1919. 

This  will  be  the  School's  fifth  annual  session.  It  has  succeeded  be- 
cause it  has  helped  men  to  greater  power  of  achievement — to  bigger  fields 
of  work.  Its  strongest  endorsements  have  come  from  men  who  have  at- 
tended. We  shall  be  glad  to  show  you  some  of  these. 

The  success  of  the  School  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  individual  successes 
of  its  instructors  as  executives  and  organizers.  Each  of  them  has  proved  by 
definite  accomplishment  his  grasp  of  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 

There  is  more  about  this  School  in  a  pamphlet  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you. 


AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU 

Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 


Date. 


Put  a  cheek  mark 
in  the  square  oppo- 
site the  paragraph 
that  states  your 
wishes. 


Signed 


D 


D 


For  enclosed  $1.50,  kindly  send  me  Lucius  E.  Wilson's  book — 
"  Community  Leadership — The  New  Profession." 

I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the  Summer  School  of  Com- 
munity Leadership.  Will  you  send  me  the  leaflet  mentioned  above 
and  full  information  regarding  it  ? 
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"Bolshevik  Cities" 

An   Undelivered  Speech  at  the  Eleventh  National  Conference  on 

City  Planning 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

IT  is  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  with  a  company  of  profes- 
sionally forward-looking  people  such  as  this  and  to  hear 
it  discuss  so  freely  and  with  so  much  solid  knowledge  the 
big  tasks  of  civic  engineering  of  this  day  which,  unat- 
tended to,  would  become  the  civic  problems  of  tomorrow.  I 
have  been  especially  struck  with  the  fact  that  city  planners  no 
longer  need  be  apologetic  at  public  meetings,  that  they  no 
longer  need  explain  to  the  public  at  large  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  haphazard  growth  of  communities  which  has  char- 
acterized city  life  in  the  past,  but  that  they  are  now  able  to 
devote  themselves  unhampered  to  thorough  discussions  of  ef- 
fective methods  and  policies.  And  in  this  connection  I  may  be 
permitted,  perhaps,  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  convincing 
way  in  which  Mr.  Adams  [Thomas  Adams,  city  planning  ad- 
viser, Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  Canada]  has 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  increasing  importance  of  envisaging  the 
city  not  as  an  isolated  unit  of  social  organization  but  as  linked 
by  a  thousand  threads  to  the  wider  region  in  which  it  lies. 

The  case  of  this  city  of  Niagara  Falls  is  typical — if  there  be 
types  in  the  unending  variety  of  community  structures — of  a 
majority  of  growing  centers  of  industry.  We  have  here  an 
association  of  apparently  conflicting  claims  upon  the  city  plan- 
ner which,  though  they  arise  from  the  needs  of  the  same 
homogeneous  population,  seem  to  point  in  exactly  opposite 
directions.  Mr.  Nolen  [John  Nolen,  landscape  architect, 
Cambridge,  Mass.]  told  us  that  the  supreme  problem  here  is 
that  of  preserving  the  beauties  and  amenities  which  nature  has 
provided  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  room  and  conveni- 
ence for  industrial  expansion.  Must  either  beauty  or  industry 
be  sacrificed?  That,  after  all,  is  not  a  unique  problem;  only 
we  are  not  so  ready  to  recognize  it  in  less  favored  localities. 
And  as  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma  here  is  found  largely  in 
widening  the  scope  of  the  territory  subjected  to  the  profes- 
sional treatment  of  the  city  planner,  even  beyond  national 
boundaries,  so  in  almost  every  case  the  larger  and  more  per- 
plexing problems  of  city  growth  find  their  solution  in  a 


thoughtful  and  accurate  relation  of  civic  to  regional  needs. 

From  another  point  of  view,  to  my  mind,  city  planners  have 
as  yet  been  less  inclined  to  avoid  failure  by  enlarging  the  scope 
of  their  task.  I  am  referring  to  the  time  element.  Too  many 
of  you,  if  you  will  permit  my  saying  so,  still  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  probabilities  of  ten  and  twenty-year  developments,  when 
your  work  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  an  effort  to 
think  in  larger  time  units.  For  instance,  although  aviation 
has  been  mentioned  here  several  times  it  is  still  rather  vaguely 
and  distantly  that  you  conceive  of  it  as  something  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  city  plans ;  and  even  then  yoir 
think  of  it  only  as  a  new  method  of  transportation  that  wilt 
have  to  be  provided  with  landing  places. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  development  of  aviation,  per-- 
haps  as  rapid  as  that  of  automobile  travel,  is  not  only  distantly 
probable  but  imminent;  and  it  affects  the  city  plan  not  only 
by  its  immediate  requirements  for  garage  and  landing  facili- 
ties but  by  completely  disturbing  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion. I  consider  it  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  even 
one  decade  may  see  an  expansion  of  the  area  available  for 
suburban  residence  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  speculator 
who  reckons  only  with  road  travel.  Land  values  on  the  im- 
mediate outskirts  of  our  large  cities  may  come  down  with  a 
crash  while  others — in  the  sections  most  favored  by  nature, 
such  as  wooded  hillsides,  lake  and  sea  shores,  fertile  horticul- 
tural regions — may  rapidly  rise.  The  trouble  here  mentioned 
by  a  number  of  speakers,  that  building  developments  are  apt 
to  jump  a  belt  of  ready-made  semi-urban  land,  thus  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  municipal  services,  may  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  troubles  of  the  towns  which  you  are  now  laying 
out  from  small  beginnings  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
in  no  distant  future  reach  a  million  in  population,  or  some* 
thing  of  that  kind.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  hypercrit- 
ical, I  venture  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  even  your  most  far- 
flung  city  planning  schemes  are  too  modest  in  scope  and  de- 
signed too  much  from  a  nineteenth  rather  than  from  a  twen- 
tieth century  outlook. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  theme  of  my  intended  re- 
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marks.  I  am  afraid  that  socially  and  economically,  also,  the 
cities  of  your  vision  are  related  to  the  nineteenth  rather  than 
the  twentieth  century.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  carping 
criticism.  In  no  other  profession  have  I  found  men  as  anxious 
as  you  are  to  understand  the  spirit  of  our  time  and  to  help  in 
giving  it  concrete  expression.  But  the  trouble  is  that  our  time 
does  not  itself  quite  know  what  it  wants.  It  expects  from 
you  clear-cut  policies  in  such  matters  as  zoning  and  regional 
planning  and,  of  course,  actual  city  extension  and  improvement 
schemes  put  down  in  hard,  indelible  lines  upon  white  paper; 
but  it  does  not  give  you  the  practical,  solid  foundation  of  rec- 
ognized, stable  requirements  which  in  less  fluid  periods  of  his- 
tory have  enabled  the  architect  and  the  engineer  to  proceed 
with  their  work  in  a  spirit  of  buoyant  confidence.  The  ex- 
pression "  bolshevik  cities  "  was  introduced  early  in  this  con- 
ference by  a  speaker  who  evidently  had  in  mind  the  individual- 
ism of  our  cities  in  relation  to  the  larger  area  and  to  the  needs 
of  larger  social  units.  But  I  am  thinking  of  another  meaning 
of  that  term.  The  foundations  of  expert  city  government  with 
which  we  reckon  in  all  these  debates  and  which  the  presence 
here  of  so  many  distinguished  city  administrators  encourages 
us  to  regard  still  as  prime  elements  in  the  scientific  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  cities — these  foundations,  I  say  it  in  all 
solemnity,  are  shaking.  They  may  crumble  and  break  before 
your  present  plans  are  fully  worked  out  and  applied. 

Already,  at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  cities  is 
under  an  administration  that  openly  despises  the  expert. 
Never  famous  for  the  continued  efficiency  of  its  municipal  gov- 
ernment, New  York  is  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  down 
completely  under  the  burden  of  its  past  neglect  and  present 
lack  of  any  imaginative  civic  policy.  If  there  were  any  chance 
of  an  administration  like  that  of  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel  as- 
serting itself  and  remaining  in  saddle  for  a  consecutive  twenty 
years  or  so,  there  might  be  a  gleam  of  hope;  but  there  is  no 
such  chance.  And  New  York  is  drifting  toward  the  ultimate 
catastrophe  as  a  great  city  as  surely  as  did  Carthage  and  By- 
zantium. You  may  say  its  case  is  quite  exceptional.  But  look 
at  American  city  government  generally.  Do  you  not  see  the 
untrained,  popular  forces,  often  unintelligently  materialistic 
forces,  come  to  the  surface  everywhere  ?  Is  there  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  a  strong  popular  support  behind  movements 
making  for  a  strong,  reformatory  and  forward-looking  munic- 
ipal administration?  Or  do  we  not  rather  see  a  constant  en- 
deavor to  whittle  down  the  responsibilities  of  democratically 
elected  municipal  councils  and  have  their  former  powers  placed 
in  the  hands  either  of  elected  dictators  with  extremely  inse- 
cure tenures  or  of  purely  voluntary  and  undemocratically  non- 
representative  bodies  such  as  community  councils?  Some  of 
you  may  want  to  quarrel  with  my  use  of  this  last  expression. 
But  just  think  what  Mr.  Jackson's  [Henry  E.  Jackson,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education]  statement  to  us  means 
when  bereft  of  all  verbiage:  After  deploring  the  physical 
watercourses  which  in  some  instances  divide  our  cities  into 
separate  communities,  he  would  have  us  introduce  a  great  num- 
ber of  purely  artificial  "  neighborhood  "  boundaries  between 
which  civic  patriotism  and  local  administration  are  to  be 
squeezed.  Side  by  side  with  the  departments  at  the  city  hall 
we  are  to  burden  ourselves  with  amateur  committees  and  coun- 
cils without  number,  sitting  in  local  schools  and  ward  rooms, 
thence  dictating  the  policies  to  be  adopted  for  their  own  small 
sections.  The  outlook  to  me  is  frightening,  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  has  here  been  advocated  so  influentially  but  because 
it  really  represents  a  strong  current  in  present  municipal  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States. 

Bolshevik  cities!     The  worst  is  yet  to  come.     The  clash 


of  class  struggle  has  not  so  far  noticeably  entered  the  policies 
with  which  you  as  city  planners  have  to  reckon.  The  masses 
of  the  people,  as  yet,  have  felt  only  an  uncertain  dissatisfaction 
with  the  way  in  which  things  were  handled.  The  chambers 
of  commerce,  able  to  command  such  talent  as  we  see  here  rep- 
resented, have  had  things  very  much  their  own  way.  Look 
carefully  at  any  of  the  more  elaborate  recent  city  planning 
studies  and  you  will  see  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  it 
reflects  almost  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  the  progressive 
chamber  of  commerce,  that  is,  the  viewpoint  of  the  master 
class.  Here  again,  I  must  guard  myself  against  misunder- 
standing. That  viewpoint,  in  my  opinion,  has  hitherto  been 
the  most  representative  of  America  as  a  whole ;  the  "  boost- 
ing "  spirit,  especially  of  our  younger  towns  and  cities,  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  for  the  social  good.  But  it  is  no 
longer  so  adequate  and  so  representative.  We  have  new  ideals, 
slowly  formulating  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  American 
democracy — ideals  which,  to  judge  from  the  present  temper  of 
the  world,  will  more  and  more  forge  to  the  surface  and  to  in- 
telligent embodiment  in  programs  and  policies. 

The  man  in  the  street  begins  to  ask  himself  why  there 
should  be  provision  in  your  plans  for  "  better  class  residential 
districts  "  and  for  "  industrial  home  sections."  He  will  prob- 
ably admit,  if  you  ask  him,  that  diversity  of  fortunes  will  long, 
if  not  always,  be  a  characteristic  of  American  society ;  but  he  is 
no  longer  sure  that  rich  and  poor  must  live  in  separate 
quarters,  west  and  east,  that  money  must  be  spent  lavishly 
on  boulevards  and  driveways  on  which  the  rich  may  course 
from  park  to  park  while  he  is  refused  a  modest  walk  along 
the  river  bank  where  he  may  sit  and  fish.  He  will  contest, 
above  all,  the  pompous  civic  center  which  Mr.  Nelson  Lewis 
[chief  engineer,  Board  of  Estimate,  New  York  city],  has  so 
deliciously  assailed  in  his  sympathetic  and  understanding 
paper.  Why  denude  the  square  miles  where  our  wage-earn- 
ing families  must  live  of  all  architectural  distinction  so  that 
a  few  downtown  buildings  may  have  a  grander  setting? 

Why,  above  all,  this  continuous  desire  for  more  popula- 
tion, more  strap-hanging  in  a  street-car  system  usually  already 
inadequate,  more  distance  of  residence  from  shopping  center, 
more  distant  and  crowded  parks  for  Sunday  recreation,  higher 
rents,  higher  prices,  more  noise,  more  ugliness?  It  has  been 
said,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  in  the  big  city  only  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  can  flourish.  The  former  are  offered 
a  wider  variety  of  possible  sensations  and  pleasures ;  the  latter 
usually  have  better  municipal  services  provided  for  them.  For 
90  per  cent  of  the  people,  the  big  city  is  hell.  They  do  not 
by  any  means  know  this  clearly  or  are  always  aware  of  it. 
But  there  is  a  disturbing  amount  of  questioning  going  on  in 
the  labor  halls  and  in  the  public  forum  meetings.  If  I  may 
tender  any  advice  here  where  I  am  merely  a  guest,  may  I  not 
suggest  that  you  gentlemen  occasionally  attend  these  meetings 
and  find  out  what  our  neighbors,  the  baker  and  candlestick- 
maker,  are  exercised  about?  Socialism,  some  of  you  will  say. 
But  the  mere  labeling  of  a  phenomenon  does  not  get  rid  of 
it.  You  know  even  better  than  the  exploited  wage-earner 
knows  it  that  our  chamber-of-commerce  inspired  cities,  in 
spite  of  the  more  frequent  introduction  of  a  social  vision  in  re- 
cent years,  yet  too  largely  are  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  department  stores  and  the  owners  of  the  central  city 
area — not  to  mention  in  detail  the  public  utility  societies — and 
that  the  grumbling  in  the  industrial  sections — the  grumbling 
of  men  who  cannot,  like  their  employers,  afford  to  live  far 
enough  from  their  work  to  get  outside  the  city  tax  limits  is 
well  founded  indeed. 

Why  am  I  saying  all  this  to  you?  To  strike  wholesome 
fear  into  the  breasts  of  some  of  you,  ma}  be.  But  chiefly  be- 
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cause  of  my  immense  admiration  for  the  work  which  you 
have  already  accomplished  within  less  than  a  generation.  I 
do  not  want  it  to  go  down  together  with  discarded  social 
ideals  and  outworn  principles  of  municipal  government.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  you  kicked  down  the  stairs  when  the  com- 
mon people  come  into  the  management  and  government  of 
this  country.  But  rather  would  I  like  to  see  you  the  pioneers 
of  the  new  day  of  greater  social  justice;  standing  above  parties 


and  classes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  solid  achievement  in  a  great 
technical  field  and  of  successful  anticipation  of  future  social 
needs.  You  are  the  builders  of  that  better  America,  that 
better  world,  for  which  the  people  have  sacrificed  life  and 
treasure.  As  a  modest  interpreter  of  current  social  thought, 
1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  you,  not  to  dis- 
parage your  efforts  but  to  thank  you,  to  greet  you,  to  encour- 
age you  if  I  can. 


Is  Education  Behind  in  Massachusetts? 

By  C.  C.  Carstens 

SECRETARY,    MASSACHUSETTS   SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 


CITIZENS   of    Massachusetts    are    inquiring   among 
themselves    whether    it    is    conservatism,    lack    of 
homogeneity  of  population,  or  lack  of  interest  that 
has  placed  their  commonwealth  so  low  in  many  re- 
spects in  the  development  of  a  state  educational  plan.     The 
Special  Commission  on  Education,  which  was  appointed  in 
1918  to  investigate  the  educational  systems  of  the  common- 
wealth, does  not  attempt  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  this 
question,  but  it  has  made  a  report  to  the  legislature  now  in 
session  which  has  aroused  much  favorable  comment  and  has 
resulted  in  some  very  spirited  hearings  on  the  bills  that  were 
drafted  by  the  commission  and  recommended  for  passage. 

The  most  important  recommendations  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  school  fund  of  $4,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax ;  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools;  the  granting  of  relief  and  aid  to 
pay  a  minimum  salary  of  $650  to  all  teachers  in  the  public 
schools;  the  establishment  of  a  normal  college  with  power  of 
granting  degrees;  raising  the  school  age  by  September,  1921, 
to  1 6  years  and  making  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
eighth  grade  the  minimum  educational  requirement  for  grant- 
ing work  certificates  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  the  establishment  of  a  state  department  of  education  to 
consist  of  a  commissioner  and  a  board  of  nine  persons  with 
sufficient  authority  so  that  the  systems  of  education  may  be 
welded  into  one.  All  of  these  recommendations  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  have  clear  social  values. 

Ever  since  1047,  when  a  law  was  passed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  requiring  towns  of  a  certain  size  to  main- 
tain a  school  for  the  teaching  of  its  children  to  read  and  write 
so  as  to  thwart  "  that  old  deluder,  Satan,"  local  self-govern- 
ment has  expressed  itself  most  persistently  in  requiring  that 
each  town  assume  local  responsibility  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation. But  how  can  there  be  equal  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  when  the  property  valuation  per  pupil 
ranges  from  $107,380  in  one  town  to  $1,854  in  another  town 
not  very  far  away,  and  how  can  the  responsibility  be  left  with 
local  authorities  when  a  reasonable  tax  for  school  purposes 
yields  $140  per  school  in  one  town  and  $4,832  per  school  in 
another  town  ?  The  excellence  of  schools  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  amount  of  money  spent  upon  them.  Is  it 
any  wonder  if  men  competent  to  judge  say  that  Massachusetts 
has  some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  and  the  poorest? 
The  commission  is  undoubtedly  on  firm  ground  when  it 
urges  the  state  to  develop  a  more  generous  financial  policy  in 
education.  It  is  on  equally  firm  ground  when  it  asks  that  the 
commissioner  of  education  be  given  authority  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum standards  in  public  schools  and  to  supervise  generally 


all  the  education  in  the  commonwealth.  The  storm  center 
exists  in  the  recommendation  that  he  shall  have  the  authority 
to  see  that  certain  standards  of  education  in  the  private  schools 
of  the  commonwealth  be  met,  and  vigorous  opposition  has  been 
aroused  to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  educational  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  commission. 

When  the  permissive  law'of  1913  was  passed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  continuation  schools,  it  was  hoped  that  a  number 
of  cities  would  take  advantage  of  the  statute,  but  Boston  is 
the  only  one  which  has  adopted  the  continuation  school  as  a 
part  of  its  educational  program.  This  is  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion, for  a  child  may  receive  a  work  certificate  at  the  age  of 
14  when  he  has  completed  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade. 
And  thus  "  without  special  preparation  for  doing  their  work 
in  the  world  they  naturally  have  little  choice  in  determining 
what  that  work  shall  be,  and  once  in  the  grind  of  certain  kinds 
of  work  there  is  little  chance  of  their  getting  out  of  the  rut." 
The  results  of  such  a  policy,  which  is  still  the  usual  one  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  do  not  raise  an  educational  question 
merely  or  a  question  involving  social  work — it  is  a  question 
involving  national  ideals.  The  Massachusetts  commission  en- 
deavors to  meet  this  by  recommending  continuation  schools, 
the  raising  of  the  minimum  scholarship  standard  for  employ- 
ment, an  extension  of  state-aided  vocational  education,  and  the 
further  development  of  vocational  guidance  and  night  schools. 

To  social  workers,  vocational  guidance  and  its  adjunct,  the 
continuation  school,  have  become  important  factors  for  the 
formation  of  good  social  standards  in  family  life.  The  ideals 
of  the  family  are  to  a  very  large  extent  developed  during  the 
adolescent  period.  The  youth  who  has  been  poorly  equipped 
and  seems  good  for  nothing  when  he  leaves  school  is  in  danger 
of  drifting  from  one  job  to  another  until,  at  an  early  age,  after 
having  rested  in  blind  alleys  of  occupation  and  spent  months 
if  not  years  in  a  drifting,  loafing  attitude,  he  finds  it  difficult, 
though  he  is  still  young,  to  settle  down  to  the  business  of  life. 
If  vocational  guidance  can  help  to  get  him  lodged  in  the  stream 
of  satisfying  employment,  he  becomes  an  asset  rather  than  a 
social  debtor  to  the  community. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  a  statute  in 
medical  inspection;  but  in  a  good  many  towns  and  cities  this 
has  remained  either  a  dead  letter  or  has  become  a  farce.  The 
large  number  of  men  rejected  from  the  draft  has  been  a  shock- 
ing reminder  that  the  physical  condition  of  our  youth  is  poor 
and  that  where  medical  inspection  exists  it  has  not  been  thought 
of  as  an  essential  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  commission 
does  not  urge  compulsory  military  training.  An  army  officer 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "given  a  sound  physical  body,  the 
military  training  necessary  for  making  a  good  soldier  can  be 
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done  in  a  very  few  weeks."  It  asks  that  medical  inspection  in 
the  school  be  made  a  serious  undertaking,  and  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  physical  education  be  coordinated  with  it. 
Sir  George  Newman  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
states  that  "the  best  material  for  an  army  is  not  produced  by 
military  drill.  What  is  Wanted  in  young  men  is  the  full 
development  of  their  limbs  and  minds,  giving  carriage,  tone, 
muscle  and  readiness.  Routine  drill  is  necessary  in  an  army; 
but  it  puts  on  the  finishing,  not  the  creative  touch."  The 
Massachusetts  commission  therefore  recommends  a  statute  re- 
quiring the  school  committee  of  every  town  and  city  to  appoint 
one  or  more  school  physicians,  one  or  more  school  dentists,  a 
director  of  physical  education,  and  one  or  more  nurses. 

Out  of  a  population  of  124,721  in  Fall  River,  21,415  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  50  years  are  unable  to  read  or  write 
English.  The  proportions  in  New  Bedford,  Lowell  and 
Worcester  are  not  much  smaller.  Although  a  considerable 
part  of  this  group  is  able  to  read  and  write  in  some  language, 
it  is  evident  that  without  the  knowledge  of  English  they  are 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  become  American  even  when 
the  desire  exists.  The  commission  believes  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  attacking  this  problem  of  education  in  English  with 
vigor,  and  to  meet  this  situation  it  recommends  that  no  person 
between  21  and  45  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  establishment  or  by  a  contractor  employing  more 
than  fifty  persons  unless  he  can  speak,  read  and  write  the 


English  language  with  a  proficiency  equal  to  that  of  pupils 
in  the  fourth  grade  or  unless  he  attends  a  school  or  class  ap- 
proved by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
he  is  employed,  for  at  least  three  hours  weekly,  forty  weeks  of 
each  year.  The  bill  recommends  penalities  upon  the  em- 
ployer who  shall  permit  anyone  to  be  employed  in  violation 
of  such  a  law. 

The  report  makes  many  suggestions  and  recommendations 
of  value.  It  is  an  interesting  and  readable  production,  but 
at  many  points  it  is  not  convincing.  Instead  of  providing  a 
substantial  body  of  facts  and  figures  upon  which  the  reader 
reaches  a  conclusion  and  by  which  recommendations  and  argu- 
ments are  enforced,  the  record  is  little  more  than  an  excellent 
summary  of  educational  theory  in  certain  subjects,  and  of  rec- 
ommendations that  it  seemed  at  that  time  feasible  to  make. 
The  commission  to  a  very  large  extent  was  made  up  of  what 
might  be  called  a  legislative  recess  committee,  consisting  of 
six  members  of  the  legislature  and  three  citizens,  only  one  of 
whom  was  a  practical  school  man — Homer  P.  Lewis,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Worcester.  The  short  time  given 
for  such  an  undertaking  left  the  commission  very  slight  option. 
Many  public  hearings  were  held  and  many  visits  made  by  the 
commission,  but  altogether  the  report  is  not  a  memorable  one 
and  not  to  be  compared  for  trenchant  criticisms  and  convincing 
recommendations  to  other  reports  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature. 


The  Women  at  Zurich 

By  Mary  Chamberlain 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


IN  the  hall  of  the  Glockenhaus  (Christian  Association) 
of  Zurich,  two  hundred  women  met  together  in  the 
second  International  Congress  of  Women  for  Per- 
manent Peace,  on  May  15-25.  They  were  from  seven- 
teen different  countries;  six  more  were  thus  represented  than 
at  the  first  congress  at  the  Hague  in  1915  [see  the  SURVEY 
for  June  5,  1915].  Three  women  there  had  started  in  March 
from  Australia,  one  being  sent  by  the  Union  of  Shorthand 
Writers  and  Typists  at  Melbourne.  Four  came  from  Hol- 
land, led  by  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  suffragist  and  internationalist, 
whose  life  labor  was  rewarded  at  the  conference  by  the  news 
that  the  Dutch  parliament  had  passed  the  universal  suffrage 
bill.  Six  women  from  Norway,  four  from  Denmark  and 
eleven  from  Sweden  had  journeyed  eight  days  through  Ger- 
many— at  ordinary  times  a  three  days'  trip — carrying  their 
own  food  and  waiting  sometimes  all  night  long  for  trains  that 
departed  on  helter-skelter  schedules.  Twenty-seven  delegates, 
social  democrats,  independent  socialists  and  one  communist 
bore  testimony  of  social  and  economic  conditions  from  almost 
every  large  city  of  Germany.  Two  delegates  came  from 
Soviet  Hungary,  four  from  Socialist  Austria.  Twenty-six 
English  women,  including  Mrs.  Despard,  veteran  suffragist 
and  sister  of  General  French;  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Ethel  Williams,  who  holds  the 
diploma  of  public  health  from  Cambridge  University,  brought 
to  the  conference  such  energy  and  ability  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  meeting  would  not  be  swamped,  as  had  been  feared 
before  calling  the  convention  in  Switzerland,  by  a  superiority 
of  Germans  but  by  a  superiority  of  British  "  generalship." 

Three  delegates  arrived  from  "  the  Irish  republic  "  and  in- 
sisted (peacefully!)  on  their  tables  bearing  a  separate  sign 
from  the  tables  assigned  to  "  Great  Britain."  A  single  dele- 
gate from  Rumania  represented  the  Balkan  states;  one  from 
the  Argentina  sufficed  inadequately  for  the  vast  tracts  of 
South  America,  and  Madame  Rosa  Genoni  was  the  only 


Italian  to  secure  a  passport  from  the  Italian  government. 
Though  an  internationalist  by  avocation,  Madame  Genoni  is 
a  designer  of  costumes  by  vocation  and  finally  persuaded  her 
government  to  let  her  attend  the  conference  to  study  the 
fashions  of  "tout  le  monde!"  The  Belgian  delegates  who 
went  to  the  Hague  were  said  to  have  been  threatened  with 
expatriation  if  they  appeared  at  Zurich,  so  that  although  Mile. 
La  Fontaine  was  a  listener  in  the  audience,  no  Belgian  name 
appeared  in  the  list  of  delegates.  Missing,  too,  were  women 
from  Russia  and  from  countries  in  the  Far  East. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  conference,  three  French  delegates 
reached  Zurich,  one  from  war-torn  Nancy.  All  members  of 
the  French  branch  of  the  Women's  Committee  for  Permanent 
Peace,  they  had  secured  passports  on  various  pretexts,  but 
Madame  Duchesne  and  the  group  of  French  working-women 
were  held  up  relentlessly  by  the  French  government.  They 
conHbuted  to  the  conference,  however,  by  sending  a  carefully 
thought-out  labor  program  and  a  beautiful  message  of  greeting 
to  their  German  "  friends."  Likewise  our  delegation  of 
twenty-six  Americans,  headed  by  Jane  Addams,  president  of 
the  conference,  lost  its  labor  spokesman,  Rose  Schneiderman, 
president  of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of  New  York. 
Miss  Schneiderman,  though  in  Europe,  could  not  secure  the 
necessary  French  vise  to  enter  Switzerland. 

The  congress  of  women  at  Zurich  was  not  a  revolutionary 
body.  With  the  delegates  paying  their  own  expenses  and  sum- 
moned on  another  basis  than  that  of  purely  labor  or  politics, 
it  was  bound  to  be  a  gathering  of  suffragists,  teachers,  social 
workers,  wives.  To  untouched  America  it  may  seem  wildly 
dangerous  and  radical,  but  in  Europe,  prepared  and  adjusting 
itself  to  social  changes,  it  was  no  doubt  considered,  very 
harmless. 

To  be  sure  there  was  a  vigorous  "  left  wing."  But  the 
temper  of  the  meeting  was  tested  when  this  factor  introduced 
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MESSAGE   OF   THE   FRENCH 
WOMEN  TO  THE  GERMAN 

Signed  by  Twenty-five  French  Women 

TODAY  for  the  first  time  our  hands  which  have 
sought  each  other  in  the  night  can  be  joined. 
We  are  a  single  humanity,  we  women.  Our  work, 
our  joys,  our  children,  are  the  same.  French  and 
Germans!  The  soldiers  which  have  been  killed 
between  us  are  for  both  of  us  alike  victims.  It  is 
our  brothers  and  our  sisters  who  have  suffered. 
We  do  not  want  vengeance.  We  hate  all  war.  We 
push  from  us  both  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
rancor  of  defeat.  United  by  the  same  faith,  by  the 
same  sense  of  service,  we  agree  to  consecrate  our- 
selves to  the  fight  against  war  and  to  the  struggle 
for  everlasting  peace. 

All  women  against  all  wars ! 

Come,  to  work.  Publicly,  in  the  face  of  those 
who  have  vowed  eternal  hate,  let  us  unite,  let  us 
love  each  other. 


a  resolution  recognizing  "  the  fundamentally  just  demand 
underlying  most  revolutionary  movements,"  declaring  sym- 
pathy with  "  the  purpose  of  the  workers  who  are  rising  up 
everywhere  to  make  an  end  of  exploitation,"  counselling 
against  violence  on  either  side  in  revolution  and  "  urging  the 
possessing  classes  voluntarily  to  give  up  their  special  privileges 
and  consent  to  the  reorganization  of  industry  on  a  democratic 
basis  so  that  a  new  order  may  be  inaugurated  without  blood- 
shed." In  high  tension  the  conference  accepted  the  resolution 
in  part — as  far  as  the  italics.  There  it  balked  at  the  attempt 
to  split  the  united  purpose  of  women,  rich  and  poor,  by  propa- 
ganda for  one  economic  class  against  another. 

Nor  did  this  international  gathering  pretend  to  represent 
the  attitude  of  women  in  general.  The  women  at  the  con- 
ference were  the  outsiders,  the  visionaries  you  might  call  them, 
who  had  clung  to  their  ideals  throughout  the  war.  Several 
of  the  Germans  had  been  imprisoned  for  opposing  the  war, 
many  had  been  persecuted,  practically  all,  from  all  countries, 
had  been  discredited  for  their  principles. 

When  Fraulein  Hymann  of  Munich  dramatically  clasped 
the  hand  of  Madame  Nenin  from  Nancy,  none  presumed  to 
say  France  and  Germany  were  united.  Instead,  Fraulein 
Hymann  herself  begged  the  conference  "  to  recall  those 
women  who  do  not  think  and  feel  with  us,  whose  hearts  are 
still  filled  with  hate." 

"  We  do  not  condemn  them,"  she  said ;  "  we  try  to  under- 
stand them.  I  am  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  women  of  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Serbia  who  for  years  had  no  fatherland  and 
whose  fatherlands  were  occupied  by  foreign  troops.  Let  us 
keep  clearly  and  steadily  before  our  eyes  how  infinitely  more 
these  women  have  suffered  than  those  whose  lands  have  not 
been  invaded.  Above  all,  I  want  to  cry  out  to  the  French  and 
Belgian  women.  We  German  women  who  think  differently 
from  you,  who  represent  the  point  of  view  of  the  Interna- 
tionale, who  stretch  out  our  hands  to  you  and  implore  you  to 
forget  the  crimes  that  German  men  and  soldiers  have  com- 
mitted in  your  country — remember  that  there  are  still  women 
in  Germany  who  love  you,  who  have  suffered  with  you 
through  all  these  years  in  which  war  was  passing  over  the 
earth." 

This  congress  at  Zurich  was  held,  then,  because,  though 
separate  in  politics,  religion,  class,  a  handful  of  women  in 
every  country  stayed  steadfast  to  one  great  principle — opposi- 
tion to  war.  At  the  Hague  in  1915,  when  sons  and  husbands 
faced  each  other  in  enemy  trenches,  this  opposition  was  voiced 


REPLY    OF     THE     GERMAN 
WOMEN  TO  THE  FRENCH 

WE  German  women  have  heard  the  greetings 
of  our  French  sisters  with  the  deepest  joy, 
and  we  respond  to  them  from  the  depths  of  our 
souls.  We,  too,  protest  against  the  perpetuation 
of  a  hate  which  was  always  foreign  to  women's 
hearts.  Our  French  sisters !  It  is  with  joy  that 
we  grasp  your  extended  hand.  We  will  stand  and 
march  together,  in  common  effort  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  On  the  ruins  of  a  material  world, 
founded  by  force  and  violence,  on  misunderstand- 
ing and  hate,  we  women  will,  through  death  and 
sorrow,  clear  the  road  to  the  new  humanity.  As 
mothers  of  the  coming  generations,  we,  women  of 
all  nations,  want  love  and  understanding  and  peace. 
Despite  the  dark  and  gloom  of  the  present  we 
stumble,  comforted,  toward  the  sunshine  of  the 
future. 


in  the  emotional  (some  have  said  sentimental)  appeal  t;>  stop 
the  spilling  of  blood.  At  Zurich,  this  opposition  center  d  on 
the  slower  violence  of  starvation. 

Here  in  this  American  land  of  plenty,  the  blockade  fades 
into  some  invisible  line  beyond  which,  I  realize  vaguely,  is  in- 
tolerable suffering.  But  in  England  the  blockade  is  a  near 
thing  over  which  English  women  are  peering  and  beginning 
to  ask  if  the  warfare  of  the  Allies  is  to  be  that  same  warfare 
against  women  and  children  waged  by  Germany.  In  Scandi- 
navia and  Switzerland  the  blockade  is  a  hard  reality,  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  the  rationed  bread,  milk  and  fat.  In  Ger- 
many the  blockade  is  the  heavy,  high  wall  imprisoning  a 
people — not  in  starvation  but  in  under-nourishment  which 
offers  no  resistance  to  old  age,  babyhood,  disease  or  moral 
temptation.  In  Austria,  in  areas  of  the  Balkans  and  further 
East  the  blockade  means  starvation  and  death  itself. 

Statistics  are  not  compiled  in  a  country  swept  completely 
with  the  turmoil  of  war.  But  from  such  figures  as  were 
obtainable,  Dr.  Stoecker,  head  of  the  Miitterschaft  move- 
ment in  Berlin,  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  babies 
born  in  1918-19  had  died.  Those  who  survived  are  fed  upon 
meal  mixed  with  water  and,  if  fortunate,  a  little  milk.  Frau 
Lehmann  of  Gottingen  had  found  that  in  her  town  15,000 
of  the  children  in  the  anemic  classes  at  school  had  developed 
tuberculosis  and  that  among  all  the  population  the  tubercu- 
losis death-rate  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Most 
pitiful  of  all,  she  said,  was  the  influenza  epidemic  last  year 
which  swept  away  the  young  people  of  15-20  whose  re- 
sistance had  been  weakened  by  lack  of  food.  Hardened  to 
the  loss  of  men  at  the  front,  to  the  loss  of  babies  and  old 
people,  they  could  not  bear  this  loss  of  the  flower  of  the 
population  on  whom  the  future  of  the  new  Fatherland  de- 
pends. The  food  ration  received  by  the  Gottingen  towns- 
people consisted  of  150  grs.  of  meat  (l/2  bones)  a  day,  a  tiny 
piece  of  bread  daily  and  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  to  last  a 
week  for  all  purposes. 

From  Vienna  Frau  Kulke  brought  figures  showing  that  the 
average  weight  of  children  of  six  years  is  4  kilo  ( 10  pounds) 
less  than  it  should  be  and  told  how  many  children  of  5,  6,  and 
7  are  too  weak  to  walk.  Among  1 5-year-old  children  the 
rise  in  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  is  160  per  cent — where  six 
died  before  the  war  26  are  dying  now.  As  for  babies,  they 
cannot  stand  any  slight  infant  malady — the  death-rate  is  so 
terrific  that  funerals  are  held  no  longer,  but  parents  wrap 
the  little  bodies  in  newspapers  and  take  them  on  the  trains  at 
night  to  the  cemeteries  for  burial.  While  before  the  war 
900,000  quarts  of  milk  were  delivered  in  Vienna  daily,  now 
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only  40,000  are  available  so  that  mothers  are  urged  to  nurse 
children  up  to  2  years  although  it  is  estimated  that  80  per 
cent  of  nursing  mothers  lost  an  average  of  25  kilo  (about  60 
pounds)  each  in  weight.  Austria,  according  to  Frau  Kulke, 
is  in  a  worse  plight  than  India  has  been  during  any  famine. 

A  few  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  were  thinner 
than  they  were  four  years  ago  at  the  Hague.  Several  had 
red  and  -pimpled  faces,  the  result  of  rough  sand-soap  and  ill- 
digested  substitute  food.  But  no  one  was  starved,  and  some 
were  as  fat  as  the  proverbial  German  Frau.  More  noticeable 
than  the  physical  change  was  the  mental  change.  Fraulein 
Hymann,  indefatigable  translator  at  the  Hague,  was  now 
worn  out  by  the  middle  of  the  day.  Frau  Hallgarten  was  the 
life  of  the  picnic  that  we  had  on  the  mountain-side  one  after- 
noon. She  told  merrily  of  her  young  son's  excitement  at  find- 
ing two  pieces  of  bread  by  his  plate  a  few  days  before;  she 
made  light  of  her  privations  and  said  laughingly,  "  It  is  you 
who  are  starved  with  your  ban  on  German  music,  not  we." 
But  later,  as  we  bumped  down  the  mountain  road  in  the  bus, 
little  Frau  Hallgarten  shrank  into  the  corner,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  fatigued  face. 

Thus  nearly  all  the  delegates  from  the  Central  Powers 
showed  the  strain  of  under  feeding.  On  the  one  hand  they 
were  nervous  and  excitable,  on  the  other  dull  and  slow  to 
keep  abreast  of  events.  Instead  of  leading  the  discussion,  as 
they  did  at  the  Hague,  Miss  Addams  had  to  delay  proceed- 
ings while  some  point  was  patiently  translated  over  and  over 
for  the  German-speaking  delegates. 

Moreover,  many  of  us  at  the  conference  who  had  seen  the 
refugees  in  France  and  Belgium  driven  from  their  wrecked 
homes  felt  that  the  German  delegation  should  have  con- 
demned their  country  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  this  misery 
it  had  caused.  Although  they  condemned  war  in  general, 
and  although  Fraulein  Hymann  almost  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  in  the  speech  quoted  above,  shouldered  in  part  the 
blame,  we  felt  that  the  resolution  offered  by  English  and 
American  delegates  against  the  blockade  should  have  been 
matched  by  one  from  the  German  side  expressing  their  desire 
to  repair  the  damage  done  to  France  and  Belgium.  I  do  not 
think  this  attitude  was  conscious.  Rather  it  was  because  with 
senses  dulled  by  their  own  present  suffering  they  could  not 
visualize  the  enormity  of  the  suffering  of  others. 

In  spite  of  this  German  unresponsiveness,  the  conference 
did  not  lessen  its  protests  against  the  blockade.  Unanimously 
it  passed  a  resolution  urging  "  the  governments  of  all  powers 
assembled  at  the  Peace  Conference  to  develop  the  inter-allied 
organization  for  purposes  of  peace  "  and  to  take  immediate 
action,  first,  to  lift  the  blockade,  second  to  organize  all  the 
resources  of  the  world  for  the  relief  of  the  peoples  from 
famine  and  pestilence,  third  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  luxuries  until  necessities  are  provided.  This  resolution, 
signed  by  Miss  Addams,  was  sent  to  Versailles  and  brought 
back  the  answer  of  President  Wilson,  which  has  been  re- 
ported incorrectly  by  the  newspapers  as  an  answer  to  a 
resolution  on  the  peace  treaty.  "  Your  message,"  replied 
the  President,  "  appeals  both  to  my  head  and  to  my  heart,  and 
I  hope  most  surely  that  means  may  be  found,  though  the 
present  outlook  is  exceedingly  unpromising  because  of  un- 
fortunate practical  difficulties." 

Because  the  blockade  rather  than  the  peace  terms  threw  the 
blacker  shadow  at  the  conference,  I  feel,  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  German  delegates  to  the  contrary,  that  hunger  must 
dictate  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  seemed  too  stunned  to  grasp  the  full  severity  of  the 
terms.  Most  touching  was  the  appeal  of  every  delegate  with 
whom  I  talked — "  President  Wilson  will  still  help  us,  don't 
you  think  so?"  They  said  that  as  liberals  they  were  ground 
between  two  millstones  by  the  treaty.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
militarists  are  sneering,  "  We  always  told  you  what  would 
happen  when  you  got  the  peace  you  begged  for;"  on  the  other 
hand  the  Bolsheviks  are  saying,  "  The  workers  alone  can  be 
trusted;  join  us  in  the  revolution." 


Aside  from  the  partition  of  Prussia,  the  economic  clauses  of 
the  treaty — the  loss  of  mines,  the  uncertain  indemnity,  the 
commercial  discouragement — fell  most  heavily.  Especially 
German  women  at  the  conference  made  a  point  of  the  five 
million  "  surplus  "  women  at  home.  Drawn  into  industry, 
they  would  be  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of 
marriage,  they  thought;  with  industry  paralyzed  as  they  pre- 
dicted with  the  treaty  in  force,  these  women  would  proye  a 
great  moral  responsibility. 

Not  a  German  delegate,  however,  spoke  of  the  treaty  in 
the  same  breath  as  the  blockade  with  bitterness  or  indignation 
— only  with  a  sort  of  hopelessness.  "  We  cannot  sign,"  they 
said,  "  and  what  will  it  matter — we  cannot  suffer  more  than 
now."  It  was  the  Allied  delegates  present  who  formed  the 
second  resolution  sent  to  Versailles:  "By  guaranteeing  the 
fruits  of  secret  treaties  to  the  conquerors,  the  terms  of  peace 
tacitly  sanction  secret  diplomacy.  They  deny  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  recognize  the  right  of  victors  to  the  spoils 
of  war,  and  create  all  over  Europe  discords  and  animosities 
which  can  lead  only  to  future  wars.  .  .  .  With  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  this  congress  strongly  urges  the  Allied 
governments  to  accept  such  amendments  of  the  terms  as  may 
be  proposed  to  bring  the  peace  into  harmony  with  those  prin- 
ciples just  enumerated  by  President  Wilson  upon  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  which  the  honor  of  the  Allied  peoples  depends." 

Like  the  resolution  on  the  blockade,  this  second  resolution 
was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  But  in  the  resolution 
on  the  League  of  Nations  which  followed,  again  the  "  left 
wing  "  of  the  conference  pressed  forward  to  condemn  in  toto 
"  any  order  attempting  to  reestablish  the  principle  of  force  " 
and  to  substitute  clauses  urging  the  "  transformation  of  the 
capitalist  system  ...  so  that  mutual  help  may  replace 
combat."  And  again  the  conservatives  showed  their  majority. 
As  passed,  the  resolution  endorsed  the  principle  of  the  league 
of  nations  included  in  the  treaty  and  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  any  self-governing  state  from  the  league,  against 
"  one-sided  "  disarmament,  against  the  disposal  of  territory 
without  self-determination,  against  unequal  trading  oppor- 
tunities, against  any  discrimination  of  women  as  league  officers. 

So  there  were  scores  of  resolutions  slowly  discussed,  trans- 
lated, passed  or  rejected  by  the  women  who  packed  the 
Glockenhaus  hall:  a  resolution  that  changed  the  name  of  the 
body  from  the  Woman's  Committee  on  Permanent  Peace,  to 
the  Women's  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  resolutions  on 
education,  on  freedom  of  press  and  speech,  on  self-determina- 
tion for  small  nationalities,  on  labor  and  feminist  programs 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  permanent  bureau  which  the  con- 
ference voted  to  establish  at  Geneva. 

But  what  is  the  good  of  a  sheaf  of  resolutions,  what  is  the 
use  of  a  handful  of  women  flinging  a  few  of  their  idealistic 
notions  at  the  powerful  and  practical  conference  at  Ver- 
sailles? 

First  of  all,  I  believe  every  such  "  getting  together,"  how- 
ever small  and  useless,  helps  to  create  the  international  mind 
and  to  throw  back  into  each  country  some  little  reflection  of 
another  point  of  view.  But  that  is  just-a  theory.  It  helps, 
to  quote  Miss  Addams,  in  "  forming  a  similar  opinion  in  all 
countries."  But  to  reply  more  practically,  I  will  repeat  an 
incident  that  Miss  Addams  also  brought  out : 

After  the  first  congress  met  at  The  Hague,  delegations  of 
women  went  from  country  to  country,  presenting  to  states- 
men, among  them  President  Wilson,  the  resolutions  passed 
at  that  conference.  Nearly  eight  months  later,  when  Miss 
Addams  went  to  the  White  House  for  an  interview  on  an 
entirely  different  subject,  the  President  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  crumpled  sheet  of  paper.  "  You  see,"  he  smiled,  "  I  have 
been  studying  your  resolutions  hard."  Not  long  after,  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  stirred  the  world — points  in 
some  ways  so  identical  with  the  resolutions  in  his  pocket  that 
the  latter  must  have  played  their  modest  part  in  shaping  that 
powerful  appeal.  How  can  we  say  then  that  this  second  con- 
ference may  not  sometime  help  to  turn  these  ideals  into 
realities  ? 
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•A  Department  of  Practice 


The  Adventure  of  Tub  and  Scrub 


THREE  million  children  are 
"  knights  "  enlisted  in  the  Modern 
Health  Crusade.  Their  lives  are 
pledged  to  a  new  order  of  chivalry — the 
chivalry  of  clean  living  and  clean 
hearts.  This  movement  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  participation  of  school- 
children in  the  annual  sale  of  Red  Cross 
Christmas  Seals.  The  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  finding  an  eager 
auxiliary  body  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
power  for  service  in  the  promotion  of 
public  health,  realized  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  limit  the  service  of  these 
children  to  the  Christmas  season;  so  it 
planned  and  created  a  permanent  or- 
ganization— the  organization  which  in 
three  years  time  has  developed  into  a 
great  national  movement. 

Back  of  the  plan,  however,  was  the 
germ  of  an  idea  and  a  little  boy  whose 
lot  it  was  to  prove  that  the  idea  was 
practical.  The  idea  was  that  of  Charles 
M.  DeForest,  then  field  secretary  of  the 
association,  and  the  little  boy  his  son. 
Just  turned  seven,  the  child,  like  any 
other,  considered  regular  recourse  to 
soap  and  water  a  wearisome  routine  and 
frequent  use  of  one's  toothbrush  a  de- 
cided bore.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
thing  that  did  not  tire  him  was  the 
story  of  King  Arthur's  Court,  parts 
of  which  his  father  read  to  him  in  the 
evening.  If,  thought  his  father,  the 
boy  could  be  led  to  imagine  that  his 
toothbrush  was  a  trusty  lance,  tooth- 
paste a  magic  power  against  pre- 
ventable disease,  soap  a  shining  shield 
with  which  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
deadly  germs,  and  the  daily  tasks  oi 
hygiene  but  tests  of  one's  strength  and 
courage,  then  other  children  also  could 
be  interested.  Mr.  DeForest  was  right 
in  his  conclusions;  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  is  now  established  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  In  some  states  its 
success  has  brought  statements  of  praise 
from  the  governors  and  in  others  it  has 
caused  toothbrush  famines. 

The  foundation  of  this  "  crusade  "  is 
the  daily  practice  of  health  chores.  The 
official  statement  of  these  chores  runs 
as  follows: 

1.  I  washed  my  hands  before   each  meal 
today. 

2.  I  washed  not  only  my  face  but  my  ears 
and  neck  and  I  cleaned  my  finger-nails  today. 

3.  I  tried  today  to  keep  fingers,  pencils,  and 
everything  that  might  be  unclean  out  of  my 
mouth  and  nose. 


4.  I   drank   a  glass  of  water  before  each 
meal  and  before  going  to  bed,  and  drank  no 
tea,  coffee  nor  other  injurious  drinks  today. 

5.  I   brushed   my  teeth   thoroughly   in   the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  today. 

6.  I  took  ten  or  more  slow  deep  breaths  of 
fresh  air  today. 

7.  I    played    outdoors    or    with    windows 
open  more  than  thirty  minutes  today. 

8.  I  was  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more  last  night 
and  kept  my  windows  open. 

9.  I   tried   today  to  sit  up   and  stand   up 
straight,  to  eat  slowly  and  to  attend  to  toilet 
and  each  need  of  my  body  at  its  regular  time. 

10.  I  tried  today  to  keep  neat  and  cheerful 
constantly  and  to  be  helpful  to  others. 

11.  I  took  a  full  bath  on  each  day  of  the 
week  that  is  checked  (X). 

The  child  who  does  these  chores  faith- 
fully for  two,  five,  ten  and  fifteen  weeks 
becomes  successively  a  page,  squire, 
knight  and  knight-banneret  in  this  new 
order  of  chivalry.  Children  from  six 
to  sixteen  are  eligible;  and  what  boy  or 
girl  is  there  at  this  age  who  would  not 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  honor  of  being 
"  knighted,"  or  made  a  knight-banner- 
et ?  To  attain  this  last  honor  is  to  reach 
the  highest  mark  of  rank  and  the  child 
who  does  so  is  given  a  gold  pin  which 
indicates  that  he  or  she  has  performed 
80  per  cent  of  the  health  chores  for  a 
total  of  ten  weeks. 


The  fact  that  a  crusader  must  keep 
a  daily  record  on  a  prescribed  chart 
affords  a  wholesome  drill  in  truthful- 
ness. The  child  is  put  on  his  honor  to 
record  over  his  signature  only  the  chores 
actually  performed.  For  the  child 
whose  character  has  not  been  previously 
warped,  the  chore  record  is  a  beneficial 
drill.  For  the  deceitful  pupil,  every 
chance  for  reward  and  every  written 
examination,  is  a  temptation  to  cheat. 
That  the  chore-cards  do  serve  in  teach- 
ing truthfulness  is  shown  by  the  little 
girl  in  an  Indiana  colored  school  who 
told  her  teacher  that  that  most  impor- 
tant chore  was  the  "  honesty  one." 
Competition  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
classes  and  schools  as  well  as  individual 
children  may  compete  in  health  tourna- 
ments. Within  each  class  a  competition 
may  be  carried  on  between  individual 
children  or  between  rows.  The  first 
national  tournament  in  health  knight- 
hood for  the  schoolchildren  of  America 
began  on  February  9  and  ran  for  fif- 
teen consecutive  weeks.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  modern  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold — 
the  whole  country  is  the  field  and  the 
improved  health  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren-combatants its  golden  glory.  Un- 
der the  leadership  oi  his  or  her  teacher 
each  child  entered  was  a  valiant  jouster 
in  the  national  tournament,  just  as  were 
the  many  knights  who  rode  into  the  lists 
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in  1520,  when  Henry  VIII  and  Francis  I 
assembled  their  warriors  for  the  great 
tournament  in  France.  The  victors  were 
the  classes  or  ungraded  schools  that 
earned  the  most  credits  through  acquir- 
ing rank  in  health  knighthood  within 
the  fifteen-week  period.  The  trophies 
were  banners  awarded  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  now 
a  part  of  the  school  program  in 
thousands  of  schools,  both  rural  and 
urban.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  the  crusade  was  ob- 
served at  Des  Moines  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker.  Subsequently  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  of  which  Mr.  Studebaker  is  na- 
tional director,  became  a  leading  agency 
with  generous  contributions  of  service 
and  means,  in  bringing  the  crusade  to 
the  schools  of  the  country.  Among  the 
states  that  have  endorsed  it  through 
their  superintendents  of  schools  are :  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming.  Some  of  the 
larger  cities  where  the  crusade  has  been 
adopted  by  all  or  part  of  the  elementary 
schools  are:  Baltimore,  Birmingham, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Kan- 
sas City,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Prov- 
idence, Portland  (Ore.),  Seattle  and 
Washington.  While  intended  for 
elementary  grades,  the  crusade  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  high  schools. 
The  system  is  being  taught  to  coming 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  of  some 
states.  It  is  also  causing  innovations  in 
the  curricula  of  both  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools.  One  Wisconsin  school, 
much  to  the  relief  of  certain  pupils, 
has  substituted  the  keeping  of  health 
chore-records  for  tests  and  finals  in  the 
physiology  classes.  Nor  have  hygien- 
ists  been  slow  to  recognize  the  unusually 
practical  appeal  that  the  crusade  makes 
to  the  child.  Both  Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Win- 
slow,  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  George  H. 
Betts,  of  Boston  University,  have  in- 
corporated Modern  Health  Crusade 
material  in  their  textbooks. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  its  forty-eight  affiliated  state 
associations  are  the  national  and  state 
leaders  in  the  crusade  and  general  dis- 
tributors of  supplies  of  printed  matter, 
buttons  and  badges,  tons  of  which  have 
already  been  used.  The  local  anti- 
tuberculosis  societies  and  the  junior 
divisions  of  the  Red  Cross  chapters  as- 
sist the  schools  in  crusade  work.  The 
national  association,  however,  guides 
the  work  by  such  means  as  programs 
sent  out  in  advance  outlining  to  teach- 
ers the  topics  to  be  discussed  at 
monthly  meetings.  There  are  also  health 
playlets  in  which  the  crusaders  appear 


in  the  guise  of  the  hygienic  vices  and 
virtues. 

Today  there  are  crusaders  not  only 
in  every  state  in  the  Union  but  also  in 
Canada,  Cuba,  France  and  in  China 
and  Korea.  In  Texas,  alone,  310,000 
children  have  pledged  their  lives  to  good 
health.  In  Minnesota  250,000  have  been 
recruited;  in  Iowa  220,000;  in  Okla- 
homa, 175,000;  in  Oregon,  55,000;  in 
Idaho,  24,557;  in  Utah,  32,000;  in 
Kansas,  100,000;  in  Arkansas,  28,000; 
in  Alabama,  56,000;  in  Wisconsin,  197,- 
ooo;  in  Pennsylvania,  150,000;  in 
Maryland,  43,000;  in  South  Carolina, 
27,600;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  15,- 
ooo;  in  Rhode  Island,  28,000;  in  New 
Hampshire,  5,000. 

By  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  encouraging  the  idea  that  health  is 
imperative  to  the  performance  of  great 


deeds  this  National  Legion  of  Modern 
Health  Crusaders  is  not  only  protecting 
the  children  of  the  present  day  from 
preventable  disease  but  it  is  also  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  broader  and  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  public  health  on  the 
part  of  the  next  generation.  Nor  does 
the  problem  of  protecting  and  better- 
ing the  health  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  present  day  seem  hopeless  to 
these  enthusiastic  children.  Witness  the 
zeal  and  valor  of  one  crusader,  a  little 
girl  in  a  foreign  family,  who,  in  sub- 
mitting her  report,  wrote  across  the  bot- 
tom of  it:  "Tonight  (Wednesday)  I 
take  a  bath.  Tomorrow  night  my 
mother  is  going  to  take  one  and  my 
father  says  he'll  take  one  the  next  night. 
It  will  be  Saturday  night  before  I  can 
take  another." 

DEAN  HALLIDAY. 


Presence  of  Mind  in  Social  Treatment1 


ALL  our  diagnostic  duties,  whether 
as  doctor  or  home  visitor,  are  part 
of  our  search  for  truth,  physical,  eco- 
nomic, mental  and  moral,  as  the  basis 
for  medical-social  treatment.  I  have 
used  again  and  again  the  figure  of  chains, 
each  of  them  starting  with  the  indi- 
vidual's present  misfortune,  need,  or  sor- 
row, as  a  central  link,  and  radiating  in 
different  directions  as  we  trace  out  the 
relevant  physical  and  economic  facts,  the 
chain  of  the  patient's  relationships  to 
family  and  friends,  some  of  whom  he  is 
apt  to  forget,  and  finally  the  chain  of 
mental  and  moral  causes  which  lead  up 
to  the  present  moment.  I  believe  in  that 
method  with  all  my  heart.  I  also  be- 
lieve it  can  be  employed  so  one-sidedly, 
so  exclusively,  as  to  spoil  social  work. 
The  criticism  of  social  work  which  re- 
curs most  often  and  most  justly,  I  think, 
is  that  we  are  not  human  enough,  not 
big  enough  people  to  do  social  work, 
that  we  have  not  vision,  that  we  get 
into  mechanical  and  routine  methods 
which  spoil  the  whole  adventure.  I 
know  that  this  is  true.  We  fail  because 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  pursue  together 
two  strongly  contrasted  ideals  only  one 
of  which  I  have  yet  laid  great  stress  on. 
Truth  and  the  following  out  of  the  links 
of  truth,  physical,  economic,  etc.,  is  a 
process  which  we  might  call  looking  for 
the  background  of  the  fact  that  presents 
itself  close  to  you.  We  need  to  see  that 
background.  We  must  not  get  our  per- 
spective distorted.  It  is  the  doctor's 
commonest  fault,  that  he  sees  only  the 
disease  that  is  just  now  before  him,  and 
nothing  of  its  "  background,"  economic, 
mental,  or  moral.  Hence  he  does  not 

'The  second  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  from 
Dr.  Cabot's  new  book,  Social  Work  :  Essays  on 
the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social 
Worker,  here  published  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  author  and  the  publishers,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Copyright,  1919,  by  Richard 
C.  Cabot. 


make  a  fundamental  diagnosis  or  pre- 
scribe fundamental  treatment. 

We  need  in  our  dispensary  work  to 
find  truth.  Yes;  but  we  need  to  find 
joy  also  in  our  work;  we  need  to  see  the 
foreground.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
attached  to  us  the  stigma  and  the  weak- 
ness which  we  think  of  in  professional 
work.  We  are  accustomed  to  believe 
that  professional  philanthropists  find  no 
joy  in  their  work,  which  they  do  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  for  pay,  without 
vision  and  without  a  sense  of  the  unex- 
pected and  momentary  values  which  are 
so  precious. 

The  process  of  tracing  chains,  of  look- 
ing off  and  away  from  the  patient's  pres- 
ent pain,  sorrow  or  poverty  for  its  causes 
and  relations,  tends  to  make  us  look  over 
the  head  of  the  present  fact.  We  all 
know  people  who  always  look  over  our 
heads  when  they  talk,  and  we  know  how 
little  they  get  into  touch  with  us.  We 
must  not  stare  into  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, or  mental  background  so  con- 
stantly or  so  fixedly  that  we  cannot  see 
the  present  fact  before  us.  That  is  pre- 
occupation. I  have  often  accused  myself 
and  my  assistants  of  going  about  their 
work  with  a  care-worn  air,  because  we 
are  thinking  so  much  of  the  fine,  help- 
ful plans  which  we  are  making  and  the 
truths  which  we  are  going  to  discover,  or 
of  bothersome  details  which  we  have  not 
got  round  to  finishing  up.  But  we  shall 
do  no  good  in  the  long  run  unless  we 
enjoy  our  work.  There  may  be  some 
professions  where  a  man  or  a  woman  can 
be  of  use  who  does  not  draw  joy  from 
work,  but  certainly  social  work  is  not 
such  a  profession.  We  have  with  Ste- 
venson the  duty  of  happiness: 

If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In   my  great  task  of  happiness, 

— What  are  we  to  do?  We  must  wake 
up— 
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Lord,  Thy  most  appointed  pleasure  take 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake. 

We  are  not  awake.  We  are  half  asleep, 
dreaming  over  our  plans,  our  worries, 
our  visions.  That  is  why  we  are  pre- 
occupied ;  looking  over  the  head  of  the 
immediate  fact,  we  miss  the  amazing 
beauty  of  face,  word,  and  character  tem- 
pered and  enhanced  by  suffering. 

MUCH  as  I  hate  the  fault  of  never 
going  beyond  the  fact  that  we  see 
before  us,  I  hate  just  as  much  the  opposite 
error  of  not  getting  the  full  vision  of  the 
foreground.  We  ought  always  to  be 
able  to  feel,  at  the  end  of  any  single 
home  visit,  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing, accomplished  something.  Well, 
one  of  the  things  that  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  accomplish,  and  to  feel 
ourselves  a  failure  if  we  have  not  accom- 
plished, is  to  find  and  to  give  pleasure, 
to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  if  possible  to  give 
a  little  courage.  The  little  embellish- 
ments of  our  work,  the  smile,  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  jokes  and  courtesies  of  our 
fleeting  contacts  with  individual  pa- 
tients, should  be  just  as  precious  to  us  as 
any  of  our  far-reaching  plans  and  deep- 
plunging  attempts  to  study  into  cases. 
How  poignantly,  how  intensely  Christ 
put  this  to  us  in  saying  that  inasmuch  as 
we  did  any  good  thing  unto  the  least  of 
His  brethren  we  did  it  unto  Him!  I 
believe  that  He  meant  this  not  only  of 
human  beings,  but  of  days,  of  moments. 
The  least  of  these  opportunities  is  infin- 
itely precious  and  we  are  making  a 
grievous  mistake  if  we  do  not  take  it  so. 
I  have  known  a  few  social  assistants 
who  make  each  little  deed  and  each  little 
moment  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  itself. 
Art  at  the  best  this  work  is.  It  has  been 
my  greatest  single  experience  in  France 
to  admire  the  French  art  for  finding 
joy  in  little  things,  and  of  making 
beauty  in  little  things.  I  asked  recently 
a  group  of  Americans  what  they  found 
the  most  admirable  in  their  contact  with 
the  French  people  so  far.  Everybody 
present  had  had  the  experience  of  find- 
ing in  his  own  hotel  or  pension,  a  femme 
de  chambre  or  some  other  domestic  who, 
though  starting  to  work  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  working  until  late  at 
night,  nevertheless  always  kept  joy  or 
the  appearance  of  joy  in  her  work.  On 
the  first  night  that  I  was  in  Paris  I  went 
with  a  friend  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  very 
late.  There  was  but  one  waitress,  who 
had  nearly  finished  serving  an  enormous 
number  of  people.  She  ought  to  have 
been  near  the  end  of  her  day's  work, 
which  our  arrival  prolonged  still  more. 
But  I  never  can  forget  the  welcoming 
look  and  tone  with  which  she  said, 
'  Now  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  you." 

We  need  the  artistic  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  beauty  in  social  work.  It  is  not  op- 
posed to,  but  surely  very  different  from 
the  spirit  of  science  ....  I  must  con- 


fess my  impression  that,  on  the  whole, 
thus  far,  social  work  has  been  ugly. 
Social  workers  have  not  kept  beauty  and 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  foreground  of 
their  work.  Beauty  and  joy  always  tend 
to  drop  out  in  social  work,  but  this  must 
not  be.  I  remember  an  inspired  social 
assistant  in  Boston  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  a  long  time  with  a  needy  family 
who  were  at  that  time  much  discour- 
aged. One  day  she  had  an  idea: 
"  What  that  woman  needs  is  a  blue 
dress.  She  is  extraordinarily  fond  of 
that  color.  She  has  not  had  a  new  dress 
for  a  long  time."  And  it  was  true.  She 
was  given  a  blue  dress,  and  the  history 
of  that  family  afterwards  began  to  show 
signs  of  the  sort  of  change  and  upward 
constructive  effort  which  had  long  been 
lacking.  We  cannot  neglect  that  sort  of 
thing,  slight  or  sentimental  though  it 
may  seem. 

I  remember  another  family  in  which 
flowers,  and  money  spent  on  giving  the 
children  a  chance  to  grow  flowers, 
played  a  beneficent  role ;  and  still  an- 
other discouraged  family  in  which  a 
canary  bird  seemed  an  essential  element 
in  the  social  work  done. 

There  is  something  certainly  very 
divine  about  the  present  moment.  We 
shall  never  have  it  again.  We  are  apt 
to  think  that  next  year  we  shall  do  some 
thing  great.  Then,  we  think,  at  last  we 
shall  gather  up  all  the  forces  of  our  soul 
and  do  something  worthy.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  tell  ourselves  too  often  in 
social  work  that  now  is  the  time,  and 
that  the  opportunity  of  the  present  mo- 
ment is  priceless. 

Hence,  after  trying  to  exemplify  the 
backgrounds  which  we  ought  to  seek  out 
when  a  fellow-being  comes  to  us  in 
trouble,  I  must  now  correct  that  over- 
emphasis by  paying  homage  to  that  state 
of  mind  which  sees  foregrounds.  What 
we  want  is  presence  of  mind — a  very 
familiar  and  hackneyed  phrase,  but  one 
which  may  grow  precious  to  us  after 
analysis.  My  complaint  against  the  pre- 
occupied, solemn  look  in  the  social 
worker's  face  is  that  the  person's  mind 
is  not  there  with  his  fellow-beings;  it  is 
aloof  with  his  own  troubles.  He  is  not 
"  in  it,"  not  all  there  on  the  spot.  The 
necessity  of  joy  in  one's  work,  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  the  momentary  and  infin- 
itely precious  opportunities,  come  to  the 
same  thing.  If  you  are  "  in  it,"  you  get 
your  chance.  To  have  sufficient  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  seize  one's  chance  is 
surely  a  precious  thing  in  social  work  or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  chance  does  not 
recur. 

BUT  presence  of  mind  connects  itself 
with  an  interesting  fact  in  our  gram- 
mar (French  as  well  as  English)  about 
the  present  tense.  The  present  tense,  in 
contrast  with  past  and  future  tenses,  ex- 
presses presence  of  mind,  attention  to 
the  wonder  of  the  moment,  the  oppor- 


tunity of  the  moment.  But  it  also  ex- 
presses a  wholly  different  thing,  namely, 
the  eternal*  Some  languages  have  an 
eternal  tense,  for  facts  that  are  not 
present  or  past  or  future.  We  use  the 
present  tense  for  the  eternal.  Two  and 
two  make  four.  When?  Well,  not  of 
course  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1918,  more 
than  at  any  other  time.  We  might  just 
as  well  use  the  future  tense.  Two  and 
two  always  will  make  four.  But  by  a 
peculiar  accident  we  have  hitched  on  to 
one  tense  the  whole  body  of  eternal 
truth.  Why  did  we  hitch  the  eternal  to 
the  present  rather  than  to  the  past  or  to 
the  future?  Because  anything  that  we 
really  grasp  now,  as  truth  or  as  joy  or  as 
beauty,  anything  that  we  really  compre- 
hend, can  be  eternally  ours.  In  the 
physical  sense  it  is  so.  The  electric 
light  that  I  am  now  looking  at  and 
which  might  be  turned  off  at  any  mo- 
ment, is  eternal,  for  its  vibrations  are 
traveling  off  through  space  and  always 
will  be.  The  fact  that  those  vibrations 
are  going  off  through  the  ether  is  ever 
the  same. 

ANY  present  fact,  then,  so  far  as  we 
realize  its  truth  or  its  wonder,  is  eter- 
nally ours.  Hence  presence  of  mind 
is  the  quality  needed  in  social  work  to 
balance  the  scientific  habit  which  looks 
for  past  and  future,  for  what  is  not 
present.  Investigation  and  history-tak- 
ing must  always  be  completed  by  full 
use  of  the  other  half  of  our  mental  life, 
which  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  present 
and  therefore  can  be  conscious  of  eter- 
nity. 

I  hope  I  have  not  put  the  contrast  of 
science  and  art  in  social  work  so  sharply 
that  it  seems  as  if  one  must  take  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  I  do  not  feel  any 
such  contradiction.  I  believe  that  we 
can  get  courage  for  the  long,  discour- 
aging search  for  causes  out  of  the  present 
joy  which  we  find  in  speaking  and  lis- 
tening to  a  person  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  momentary  contacts  are  thin, 
capricious,  and  insufficient  if  we  are  not 
also  planning  some  solid  progress  which 
will  give  us  something  to  show  for  it  at 
the  end  of  a  day  or  a  year.  One  of  the 
dreary  things  in  human  beings'  work  is 
that  sometimes,  after  a  month  or  a  year, 
they  cannot  see  that  they  have  accom- 
plished anything.  It  is  all  a  mass  of  de- 
tails. I  remember  a  very  marvellous 
social  worker  saying  to  me,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  die  thinking  that  I  have  never 
done  anything  but  case-work."  Case- 
work seems  to  me  as  great  a  thing  as 
anyone  can  do.  One  might  as  well 
say,  "  I  have  never  done  anything  but 
miracles."  But  I  know  what  she  meant. 
She  meant  that  through  case-work  she 
wanted  to  feel  that  there  was  a  thread 
of  continuity  which  ought  to  be  science 
or  character  or  friendship,  a  thread 
v/hereon  something  accumulates.  We 
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ought  each  year  to  be  able  to  say  and 
to  write  what  we  have  learned,  or  given. 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 

WISCONSIN    PLANS  FOR  LAND 
SETTLEMENT 

ISCONSIN  has  again  given  birth 
to  an  "idea;"  to  be  precise,  it 
originated  with  F.  W.  Luening,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  land  commission  of  that 
body,  of  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  others,  it 
circulates  as  the  "  Milwaukee  Idea."  It 
assumes  that  existing  land  development 
companies  and  other  owners  and  agen- 
cies will  voluntarily  submit  to  federal 
or  state  regulation ;  that  they  will  be  .able 
and  eager  to  provide  credits  for  deserv- 
ing settlers ;  that  they  will  be  glad  them- 
selves to  organize  supervision  over  and 
assistance  for  these  settlers;  and  that 
they  will  allow  them  further  credits 
when  their  progress  justifies  such  ad- 
vances. The  plan  consists  in  getting  a 
federal  or  state  supervisory  commission 
into  existence  that  will  promote  and 
foster  this  voluntary  movement,  and, 
through  the  cooperation  between  differ- 
ent owners,  in  creating  new  colonization 
societies. 

The  Association  of  Commerce,  after 
a  rough  estimate  of  costs,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  possibly  secure  sufficient 
agricultural  land,  by  purchase,  to  settle 
upon  it  2O  per  cent  of  the  three  million 
men  included  in  the  demobilization  of 
the  American  army.  For,  allowing  $i,- 
600  for  land,  $1,000  for  buildings  and 
$400  for  livestock  and  equipment,  each 
farm  would  cost  $3,000;  and  the  re- 
quired 600,000  farms  $1,800,000,000. 
[As  a  matter  of  fact,  Secretary  Lane 
never  dreamed  of  settling  as  many  as 
one  in  every  five  of  the  returning  sol- 
diers, of  obtaining  all  the  land  by  pur- 
chase and  giving  it,  together  with  the 
improvements,  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
settlers.]  The  Milwaukee  plan  in- 
volves no  other  public  expenditure  than 
that  of  administration.  It  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  owners  and  prospective 
users  of  land  will  quickly  enough  come 
together,  provided  a  basis  of  mutual  con- 
fidence is  established ;  and  it  is  this  which 
the  federal  or  state  commission  would 
insure. 

Uniform  requirements  are  insisted 
upon  as  a  preliminary  to  the  registra- 
tion and  protection  of  any  land  colony 
or  colonizing  agency  by  the  commis- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  uniform  re- 
quirements must  also  be  imposed  upon 
the  settlers  whose  constructive  work  dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  settlement 
should  improve  the  value  of  the  land 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
charged  on  the  deferred  payment.  Re- 
quirements without  aid  to  fulfill  them, 


however,  are  not  enough.  From  the  first 
under  this  scheme,  the  settlers  would  be 
materially  aided  and  advised  in  the  clear- 
ing of  land  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
its  utilization.  A  colonization  company 
would  provide  its  own  experts  or,  under 
some  arrangement  with  the  proposed 
supervisory  commission,  have  the  services 
of  state  and  county  agents  and  state  col- 
lege instructors.  The  public  supervision 
over  the  colonizing  companies  will  en- 
able these  to  inspire  the  confidence  not 
only  of  the  would-be  settlers  but  also 


of  the  financial  institutions  whose  func- 
tion it  is,  under  the  scheme,  to  capitalize 
the  companies  and  the  individual  settler 
as  well.  The  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce  pledges  itself  under  some 
such  arrangement  to  urge  its  member- 
ship to  invest  in  approved  companies  and 
to  make  available  working  capital.  It 
claims  for  the  "  idea  "  that  it  discour- 
ages land-holding  for  speculation  while 
it  encourages  a  great  forward  move  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  state's  unused 
resources.  B.  L. 


Social  Construction  in  Grand  Rapids 


RAPIDS  has  evolved  a  most 
comprehensive  scheme  for  unified 
community  effort  in  the  relief  and  pre- 
vention of  poverty  and  the  development 
of  good  citizenship.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  already  the  Federation  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  which  includes  among 
others  the  Americanization  Society,  Big 
Brothers,  Big  Sisters,  Boy  Scouts,  vari- 
ous health,  relief  and  humane  agencies, 
children's  societies,  Morals  Efficiency 
Commission,  Salvation  Army,  Volun- 
teers of  America,  and  Social  Welfare 
Association.  The  last  named  was  form- 
erly the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
and  its  secretary,  Edward  D.  B.  Lynde, 
is  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
which  has  worked  out  the  new  plan  of 
cooperation.  Charles  C.  Stillman,  form- 
erly general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  in  St.  Paul,  is  secretary  of  the 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies. 

This  federation,  in  addition  to  a  board 
of  fifteen  trustees  which  has  the  whole 
responsibility  for  finances  and  for  ad- 
ministrative control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
federation,  enjoys  the  advantages  of  an 
advisory  council,  consisting  of  two  rep- 
resentatives of  each  agency  in  the  federa- 
tion. Of  these  two  representatives,  one 
is  required  under  the  by-laws  to  be  an 
executive  officer  of  the  agency  and  the 
other  a  member  of  the  administrative 
staff,  but  no  trustee  is  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  advisory  council.  The 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil are  to  promote  cooperation,  efficiency, 
and  progress,  to  minimize  duplication 
of  effort,  and  to  develop  team-play.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  advisory  council  to  re- 
view the  annual  budgets  of  the  several 
agencies,  although  the  responsibility  for 
adopting  the  budgets,  with  or  without 
alterations  after  a  reasonable  hearing, 
rests  with  the  trustees.  The  advisory 
council  may  at  any  time  make  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  trustees  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  federation. 

It  is  under  this  provision  that  a  com- 
mittee on  organization  and  program  has 
made  the  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions which,  after  consideration  by  a 
special  committee  including  the  officers 
and  program  committee  of  the  advisory 
council,  has  challenged  the  attention  of 


the  agencies  of  Grand  Rapids  and  will, 
it  is  believed,  actually  influence  their 
activities. 

The  agencies  are  assumed  really  to 
have  a  common  interest  in  community 
development.  This  interest  should  show 
itself  in  effort-partnership.  Such  part- 
nership is  predicated  on  the  continuance 
and  strengthening  of  the  individual  agen- 
cies. These  ideals  are  sufficiently 
familiar.  Their  realization  would  be 
revolutionary.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Grand  Rapids  program  contemplates 
actual  progress  towards  their  realization. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil there  is  to  be  a  service  report  on  two 
or  three  agencies,  taking  in  turn  the 
agencies  in  the  federation,  and  also,  it 
is  hoped,  the  outside  agencies,  public 
and  private.  In  this  report  there  is  to 
be  comparison  of  service  items  during 
each  month  with  those  of  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  and  if 
possible  the  cost  per  standard  item  of 
service  is  to  be  set  forth.  Comparison 
is  to  be  made  with  similar  agencies  at 
home  and  in  other  communities.  A 
standing  committee  of  five  members  is 
created  to  deduce  basic  standards.  The 
federation  is  asked  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expense. 

Such  service  reports,  made  by  an  im- 
partial outside  body  which  would  grad- 
ually become  expert  by  experience  and 
would  secure  confidence  through  the  fair- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  its  examina- 
tions, might  easily  become  the  most  val- 
uable feature  of  the  work  of  the  federa- 
tion. It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  in 
order  to  gain  such  authority,  the  service 
reports  must  be  based  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples of  case-work  on  the  one  hand  and 
upon  sound  principles  of  financial  and 
administrative  organization  on  the  other. 
The  greatest  value  of  the  proposed  in- 
dependent service  reports  is  that  it  would 
help  social  workers  in  Grand  Rapids 
and  elsewhere  to  find  out  what  those 
principles  are.  Some  of  them  are  known 
with  reasonable  certainty  and  others  are 
tentatively  formulated  as  hypotheses. 
That  the  Grand  Rapids  committee  will 
want  to  save  as  many  years  as  possible 
by  starting  out  with  these  established 
principles  and  working  hypotheses,  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  in  fact  is  in- 
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dicated  by  some  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  The  ad- 
visory council  is  to  get  behind  the  con- 
fidential exchange ;  is  to  have  a  standing 
committee  which  will  report  each  month 
what  agencies  within  and  without  the 
federation  are  failing  to  use  it  and  what 
proportion  of  duplications  are  discovered. 
The  service  of  the  confidential  exchange, 
moreover,  invites  frank  criticism  and 
commendation,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
United  States  Railway  administration. 

Specific  problems — such  as  feeble- 
mindedness and  unemployment—are  to 
be  considered,  but  of  particular  interest 
is  the  session  of  the  advisory  council 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  respective 
activities  of  the  various  social  agencies 
of  the  city,  public  and  private,  and  their 
relation  to  one  another.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  preventing  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  to  eliminating  inefficient 
and  unnecessary  agencies  and  to  provid- 
ing for  any  social  service  need  not  now 
being  met. 

To  carry  out  its  program  the  advisory 
council  is  organized  in  four  main  sec- 
tions: Health  and  Hygiene,  Children, 
Public  Morals,  and  Recreation,  besides 
a  few  special  committees  which  are  for 
the  time  being  to  assume  important  func- 
tions not  now  being  covered  by  private 
agencies.  The  keystone  of  the  scheme  is 
one  of  these  committees,  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Social  Organization.  The 
duty  of  this  committee  is  to  gather  com- 
plete information  on  the  activities  of  all 
agencies,  public  and  private,  and  their 
inter-relations,  and  to  present  this  in- 
formation to  the  citizens  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids. This  committee,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  secretary,  may  publish  a 
directory  of  social  service  organizations. 

What  the  rest  of  the  country  will  now 
want  to  know  is  whether  this  is  one 
more  paper  organization — or  bona  fide 
social  reconstruction. 

E.  T.  D. 

BACK  TO  THE  ANCESTRAL 
HOME 

DR.    RONALD    CAMPBELL 
MACFIE,  a  well-known  author  of 
books  on  health  and  hygiene,  says  we  are 
"  all   wrong "    in   our   ideas   for   model 
tenements  and  cottages. 

Man's  ancestral  abode  was  a  tree.  His  vil- 
lages were  groves;  his  cities,  forests.  And 
healthier  houses,  villages  and  cities  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  For,  during  more  than  half 
the  year,  the  leaves  were  a  shelter  both  from 
sun  and  rain,  and  yet  ventilation  was  so 
magnificent  that  predatory  microbes  could 
find  no  footing. 

But  "  in  a  drear-nighted  December,  when 
the  branches  no  longer  "  remember  their 
green  felicity,"  and  when  the  wind  goes 
"  with  a  sleety  whistle  through  them,"  a  tree 
is  not  a  very  cosy  home,  nor,  for  mammals 
without  prehensible  appendages,  is  it  a  very 
safe  one.  So  man,  in  his  wisdom,  deserting 
the  dryads,  began  to  house-hunt,  and  soon  he 
discovered  caves  and  became  a  caveman,  or 
troglodyte. 

The    point    worth    noting,    says    the 


doctor  in  the  article  in  the  English 
Housing  Journal  from  which  the  above 
is  quoted,  is  that  we  have  been  ever 
since  trying  to  improve  on  the  ancestral 
cave-dwelling,  forgetting  entirely  the 
comforts  and  poetic  charm  of  our  still 
earlier  family  abode.  In  fact,  were  he 
familiar  with  the  typical  American  "  de- 
velopment," he  would  probably  add  that 
the  cave  dweller  of  our  modern  cities, 
when  he  bethinks  himself  of  the  delights 
of  sylvan  residence  and  buys  a  lot  in  a 
nice,  wooded  section,  starts  out  as  a  rule 
by  felling  every  tree  on  the  property, 
in  the  vain  belief  that  enough  will  be 
left  on  the  neighboring  lots,  until  by  the 
time  the  section  is  actually  built  up  not 
a  tree  remains  to  be  seen. 

"  Back  to  the  arboreal  abode  "  is  the 
doctor's  motto.  "  With  all  his  practice 
and  perseverance,"  man  has  never  built 
a  house  "  as  picturesque  and  desirable, 
and  sanitary."  We  have  built  houses 
where  germs  thrive  and  men  degenerate. 
One  architect — he  is  not  mentioned  by 
name — has  gone  back  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  has  chosen  the  tree  for  his 
model. 

All  houses  (except  perhaps  tents)  hitherto 
built  have  supported  their  roofs  and  their 
upper  floors  by  their  walls.  But  the  tree  sup- 
ports its  branches  by  a  central  stem,  and  our 
architect,  following  the  example  of  the  trees, 
pivots  and  supports  his  upper  floors  and  his 
roofs  on  central,  firmly  based  chimney 
breasts,  and  his  upper  floors  and  roofs,  in 
turn,  support  his  walls.  A  pedestal  table — 


if  we  imagine  the  pedestal  a  hollow  chimney- 
breast — will  give  one  a  rough  idea  of  the 
basis  of  the  building.  This  method  of  build- 
ing both  makes  for  economy  of  material  and 
permits  a  patented  system  of  central  heating 
and  of  chimney  ventilation. 

The  walls  can  be  supported  by 
stanchions  where  required  —  but  evi- 
dently the  author  would  put  no  weight 
on  them  and  construct  the  walls  of  thin 
sheets  of  concrete  or  of  compressed 
paper.  The  great  advantage  of  the  plan, 
he  claims,  is  that  with  it  much  greater 
habitable  cubic  space  can  be  provided 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past,  under 
an  equal  roof  area  and  with  the  same 
amount  of  material.  Houses  of  this  type, 
he  adds,  are  most  economically  built  in 
blocks  of  four,  two  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  on  the  second. 

But  why  not  restrict  this  inviting 
method  of  building  to  the  one-family 
house — every  home  its  own  tree !  It  sug- 
gests, moreover,  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  stick  slavishly  to  the  rectangular  and 
cubical  in  domestic  architecture.  It  is 
mere  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
or  builder  who  wants  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate without  trouble  various  costs  "  per 
cubic  foot."  How  much  more  delightful 
a  dwelling  that  bars  no  outlook  in  any 
direction;  a  village  of  cylindrical  towers, 
modified  by  protruding  gables,  porches 
and  alcoves;  their  turrets  and  cupolas 
mixed  in  with  the  treetops  surrounding 
each  in  a  skyline  of  surpassing  beauty ! 


Book  Reviews 


INDUSTRIAL  GOODWILL 

By  John  R.  Common.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.  213  pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

Just  now  when  the  world  is  distraught 
with  conflicting  opinions  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  field  of  industry,  workers  in  it 
who  are  endeavoring  to  determine  what  is 
the  best  policy  to  pursue  are  seeking  for  help 
in  every  direction  and  cannot  find  it.  The 
daily  press,  the  weekly  press  and  government 
officials  speaking  from  forum  platforms  con- 
tradict one  another.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion  one  who  is  eminently  qualified  to 
give  information  regarding  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and  advice 
as  to  how  to  meet  them,  comes  along  with 
a  book  which  will  serve  them  well. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  all 
economic  forces  affecting  the  class  struggle 
have  been  as  intense  as  now.  The  govern- 
ment, recognizing  as  never  before  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  industries  of  the  country 
to  accomplish  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Great  War,  and  realizing,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  did  not  possess  the 
technical  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation 
which  confronted  it,  appealed  to  the  leader 
of  industry  for  assistance.  They  responded 
splendidly,  though  with  what  self-sacrifice 
is  known  only  to  them  and  their  associates. 

Then    they    in   turn    had    to    acknowledge 


their  dependence  upon  labor  to  carry  out 
their  plans,  and  the  union  officials,  who  were 
the  only  representatives  of  labor,  offered 
their  services  to  submerge  the  antagonism  of 
their  followers  in  an  endeavor  to  help  the 
country  accomplish  its  great  undertaking. 

Various  agreements  and  compromises  were 
made  between  the  government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  leaders  of  industry 
and  of  the  labor  unions.  No  inflated  prices 
were  to  be  charged  and  no  unfair  treatment 
indulged  in  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  ob- 
structions to  output  of  product  on  the  other. 
But  as  evidence  that  these  men  had  little 
control  over  their  respective  groups,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  much 
profiteering  and  so  many  strikes. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  equally  divided  in 
representation  of  capital  and  labor,  was  kept 
busy  restraining  each  side,  took  over  plants 
of  recalcitrant  owners  for  government  opera- 
tion and  ordered  workers  back  to  their  jobs 
under  threat  of  military  duty.  If  there  was 
any  spirituality  engendered  by  patriotism  il 
was  overpowered  by  the  materialism  of 
greed.  And  meanwhile  the  public  suffered 
from  the  increased  cost  of  living  due  to 
high  wages  and  short  hours  accompanied  by 
no  increase  in  efficiency. 

Even  under  the  pressure  of  patriotism, 
human  nature  did  not  change  one  whit.  The 
only  change  was  in  the  government  itself, 
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which  surrendered  its  democratic  principles 
to  the  combined  autocracy  of  capital  and 
labor  and,  besides,  had  to  acknowledge  the 
advantages  of  socialistic  principles  which 
both  had  previously  repudiated. 

Out  of  this  merging  of  extreme  policies 
there  has,  however,  come  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  cooperation  between  employer  and 
employe  in  all  countries  of  the  globe.  These 
two  elements  have  been  brought  together 
through  the  institution  of  shop  committees 
for  collective  bargaining  and  with  an  ap- 
parent intent  to  discuss  minor  disagreements. 
As  far  as  the  movement  has  progressed, 
great  good  has  actually  been  accomplished, 
but  it  has  been  in  the  face  of  opposition  by 
the  trade  union  leaders  who  see  no  yielding 
of  their  autocratic  attitude  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

The  author  of  this  book  recounts  the  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  control  of  industry 
from  its  early  days  and  through  the  war 
period  to  the  present  day.  It  requires  a  man 
who  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  student  of 
economic  history  to  be  able  to  deduce  from 
the  trend  of  this  past  development  what  shall 
evolve  from  the  submergence  of  conflicting 
interests  in  the  flux  of  compromise  of  the 
war  period.  Even  as  astute  an  authority  as 
the  author  of  this  book  is  in  doubt  at  times, 
-for  statements  he  makes  in  the  beginning 
are  contradicted  in  the  end. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  should  be  a  stand- 
ard for  students  of  economics  and  managers 
of  plants  who  want  to  know  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in  the  handling  of  the 
human  element  in  industry,  for  in  spite  of 
what  the  politicians  may  decree  temporarily, 
the  right  will  prevail  in  the  long  run. 

H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

BURDETT'S  HOSPITALS  AND  CHARITIES,  1918 
By    Sir    Henry    Burdett.      Scientific    Press, 
London.     872  pp.     Price  12s.6d.     By  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $3.10. 
NEW  YORK  CHARITIES  DIRECTORY,   1919 
By  Lina  D.  Miller.     Charity  Organization 
Society.      462    pp.      Price    $1.00;    by    mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.10. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  British  philan- 
thropy is  reflected  in  Burdett's  yearbook  first 
of  all  by  the  omission  of  the  usual  chapter 
on  hospital  construction,  the  reason  being 
the  same  as  that  for  the  omission  of  a  chapter 
on  snakes  from  the  zoology  of  Iceland.  Sec- 
ond, the  chapter  on  the  volume  of  charity 
contains  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
precedented special  and  foreign  demands  on 
the  generous  public,  "  charity  at  home "  has 
not  been  neglected.  The  editor  has  found 
it  impossible  entirely  to  disentangle  home 
charities  from  war  work,  but  this  is  his  gen- 
eral conclusion,  one  that  seems  borne  out  by 
the  figures. 

Burdett's  Annual  is  much  more  than  a  di- 
rectory of  institutions — though  its  value  in 
that  respect  is  very  high.  It  throws  much 
light  on  English  methods  of  raising  funds 
and  on  the  management  of  such  institutions 
as  orphanages,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes, 
institutes  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
etc.  The  present  volume,  with  its  reliable 
data  and  many  addresses,  may  help  different 
groups  of  social  workers  here  to  enter  into 
useful  correspondence  with  their  English 
colleagues.  This  is  the  twenty-ninth  issue 
of  the  annual,  and  its  editor  is  entitled  to 
gratitude  for  his  many  years  of  unselfish 
labor  in  bringing  this  splendid  source  of 
information  to  its  present  level  of  accuracy 

and   excellence. 

*     *     * 

The  New  York  Charities  Directory  covers 
a  wider  subject  field,  but  does  so  more  suc- 
cinctly. The  special  interest  in  war  relief 
which  gave  a  character  of  its  own  to  the 
last  volume  has  given  way  to  that  in  after- 
war  services.  The  index  contains  a  section 
on  reconstruction;  but  this  has  few  refer- 
ences to  new  services  or  organizations  cre- 


ated especially  for  after-war  work — another 
proof  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
"  reconstruction "  activities  are  but  exten- 
sions of  established  services  to  make  use  of 
new  opportunities. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  national 
agencies  established  in  New  York  city,  the 
directory  may  claim  to  be  a  national  refer- 
ence book.  Even  more  than  in  the  past,  its 
liberal  inclusion  of  welfare  work  of  every 
description  makes  its  pages  a  mirror  of 
present-day  social  thought. 

B.  L. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  FARMING 

By  Edward  O.  Dean.     Harper  &  Bros.     97 

pp.     Price   $.75 ;    by   mail    of   the    SURVEY 

$.81. 

This  would  be  a  good  book  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  live  in  cities  and 
contemplate  farming,  of  those  on  farms  who 
think  they  could  do  better  at  farming  else- 
where, and  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
growing  up  on  farms  and  do  not  know 
whether  to  stay  in  the  country  or  to  locate 
in  the  city. 

There  are  eleven  short  chapters,  simply 
written,  and  each  one  contains  the  kernel 
of  the  truth  about  a  certain  phase  of  farm 
life.  The  advice  to  the  urbanite  who  wants 
to  farm  and  to  the  farmer  who  wants  to 
go  elsewhere  to  farm  is  good,  namely,  to 
proceed  cautiously  and  investigate  thorough- 
ly before  making  the  leap.  The  author's 
ideas  relative  to  the  selection  of  a  farm,  and 
to  what  line  of  farming  to  pursue,  as  well 
as  about  diversification,  fertilization  and 
other  topics,  are  sound  and  scientific.  He 
professes  to  be  a  farmer  in  love  with  farm 
life.  He  knows  farming,  and  his  talk  sounds 
like  the  wisdom  of  experience.  Joy  be  to  the 
useful  little  volume  and  its  sagacious  author. 
JOHN  M.  GILLETTE. 

THE  BLIND 

By  Harry  Best.     Macmillan  Co.     763   pp. 

Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $4.20. 

This  book  could  hardly  have  come  at  a 
more  opportune  time;  it  answers  a  need  long 
latent  but  brought  into  active  consciousness 
by  the  war. 

No  one  can  even  gla-nce  through  it  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  stupendous  piece 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  author.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  contents  adds  to  this 
impression  a  sense  of  scientific  accuracy  and 
precision;  the  subject  is  treated  with  a  thor- 
oughness that  arises  from  a  painstaking, 
sympathetic,  exhaustive  study,  and  an  intel- 
ligent interpretation  of  statistics.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  blind ;  the  presentation  is 
adequate  and  authoritative. 

In  dealing  with  controversial  questions, 
that  of  so-called  pensions  for  the  blind  for 
example,  the  author  is  content  to  offer  a  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  and  is  being  done,  but 
there  is  evident  an  underlying  tendency  to 
support  any  measure  including  granting  of 
special  relief  of  a  public  nature  that  may 
be  of  demonstrated  benefit. 

Understanding  as  Dr.  Best  so  thoroughly 
does  the  problem  of  the  blind,  he  is  quick  to 
see  how  useless  is  a  sympathy  that  comes  too 
late — a  sympathy  that  might  have  expressed 
itself  far  more  adequately  in  preventing  a 
needless  condition.  In  his  chapters  on  pre- 
ventable blindness  he  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  hereditary  tendencies  in  cases  of 
congenital  cataract,  optic  nerve  atrophy, 
glaucoma  and  retinitis  pigmentosa.  He  lays 
down  no  hard  and  fast  rules  concerning  the 
marriage  of  persons  suffering  from  these 
diseases  and  defects,  feeling  this  rather  to 
be  the  province  of  the  eugenist;  but  liis  ex- 
position of  the  theme  carries  its  own  argu- 
ment. Of  diseases  of  the  eye  other  than 
hereditary,  he  states  that  under  enlightened 
conditions  a  large  part  of  blindness  resulting 
from  disease  may  be  prevented. 


The  first  chapters  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  blind  sound  a  somewhat  pes- 
simistic note.  The  author  shows  by  con- 
clusive evidence  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion may  be  regarded  as  a  self-supporting 
element  of  the  population ;  he  however  leaves 
no  impression  that  the  future  outlook  is  so 
hopeless.  He  devotes  much  space  to  a  help- 
ful discussion  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
industrial  condition,  giving  his  theories 
practical  adaptation  by  citing  the  work  being 
done  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
military  blind. 

The  book  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  refer- 
ence volume,  not  only  to  those  directly  con- 
nected with  work  for  the  blind,  but  for  ail 
who  are  interested  in  the  wider  problem  of 
general  employment  and  social  conditions. 
Although  the  treatment  is  scientific  rather 
than  popular  in  form,  a  careful  avoidance  of 
technical  terms  makes  it  available  for  the 
general  reader. 

The  essence  of  the  spirit  of  the  author  in 
presenting  this  carefully  thought-out  book  is 
best  summed  up  in  his  own  words:  "Our 
message  is,  then,  after  all,  one  of  hope.  This 
hope  has  ground  in  the  increasingly  de- 
termined efforts  to  reach  and  help  all  those 
who  sit  in  darkness.  Such  may  mean  that  a 
new  day  is  dawning  for  the  blind,  in  which 
their  estate  will  be  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been  hitherto  in  the  world.  Our  hope  goes 
deeper  still.  A  far  greater  possibility  rises 
before  us — a  possibility  of  such  moment  as 
to  charge  us  with  unfaltering  resolve  and  to 
move  us  to  unceasing  action.  For,  in  the 
fullness  of  our  faith  we  may  look  to  the 
coming  of  a  time,  to  be  brought  near  ac- 
cording as  we  bestir  ourselves,  when  this 
affliction  of  the  bearers  of  which  we  have 
written,  shall  be  lifted  from  among  men — 
when  blindness  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

"'And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way 
that  they  knew  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths 
that  they  have  not  known:  I  will  make  dark- 
ness light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto  them, 
and  not  forsake  them.'  " 

WINIFRED  HATHAWAY. 

LICE  AND  THEIR  MENACE  TO  MAN 

By  Lieut.  L.  L.  Lloyd.     Oxford  University 

Press.     136   pp.,   illustrated.     Price  $2.75; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.83. 

Lousiness  is  not  a  filthy  condition  but  a 
disease.  Lice  are  not  merely  disgusting  par- 
asites but  actual  carriers  and  transmitters 
of  disease  germs.  The  presence  of  these 
parasites  is  not  only  uncomfortable  and  ir- 
ritating but  actually  a  menace  to  man. 
Science  and  the  experience  of  the  war  have 
proved  that  several  grave  and  fatal  diseases 
were  directly  due  to  the  presence  of  lice  on 
the  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  nothing 
else.  Typhus  fever  from  which  so  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  civilians  in  Euro- 
pean countries  have  died  is  carried  by  lice 
and  by  them  only.  The  same  applies  to  the 
dread  disease,  "  trench  fever,"  and  to  re- 
lapsing fever.  When  the  army  is  relieved 
of  the  parasite  these  diseases  disappear.  The 
above  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Lieutenant 
Lloyd's  book,  which  is  timely  and  highly  in- 
structive. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  army  life,  sol- 
diers very  often  become  infested  with  vermin 
inhabiting  the  garments  they  wear  continual- 
ly. The  vermin  multiply  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  author  quotes  an  authority, 
Peacock,  who  has  found  "  that  where  95  per 
cent  of  the  men  had  lice  upon  them,  the 
average  number  was  20  per  man,  the  range 
being  from  10  to  30.  In  another  series  of 
men  he  found  about  3  per  cent  with  more 
than  350  lice  each,  while  one  shirt  he  ex- 
amined was  estimated  to  contain  10,428  lice 
and  10,253  eggs." 

An  interesting  as  well  as  important  fact 
brought  out  by  the  author  is  the  increased 
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migration  of  body  lice  in  fevers  and  after 
the  death  of  the  carrier.  It  seems  that  these 
parasites  can  thrive  only  at  certain  tempera- 
tures and  that  as  soon  as  these  temperatures 
are  either  exceeded,  through  fever,  or  re- 
duced through  death,  the  vermin  immediately 
migrate  to  other  persons. 

The  author  claims  that  the  problem  of 
lousiness  in  army  as  well  as  in  civil  life  is 
easy  of  solution.  The  disinfestation,  by  which 
is  meant  the  freeing  of  the  body  and  clothing 
of  lice  and  nits,  is  best  accomplished  by  ap- 
plication of  heat  in  the  very  simple  contri- 
vances employed  by  the  army  in  isolated 
camps  and  the  more  elaborate  system  used  in 
the  central  debusing  stations.  In  Serbia, 
ordinary  galvanized  iron  sanitary  bins  or 
barrels,  which  were  heated  from  underneath, 
were  successfully  employed. 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
cooties  is  not  only  one  of  military  life  and 
of  interest  to  army  physicians  and  surgeons 
but  also  of  extreme  importance  to  health 
authorities  and  social  workers.  The  New 
York  city  Department  of  Health  Weekly  Bul- 
letin of  April  5  makes  the  statement  that 
209,991  children  were  found  with  pediculosis, 
8,535  of  these  being  excluded  from  school  for 
this  reason.  According  to  the  author,  lousi- 
ness is  often  the  cause  of  eczema  in  children 
and  results  in  serious  glandular  trouble. 
These  parasites  have  also  been  known  to 
carry  the  germs  of  ophthalmia.  There  are  a 
number  of  chemicals  which  have  been  success- 
fully used  for  the  destruction  of  the  parasite 
in  the  army  and  are  constantly  used  in  civil 
life.  For  the  heads  of  infected  school  chil- 
dren the  author  recommends  crude  naphtho- 
line  and  soft  soap  used  as  an  ointment.  Plain 
kerosene  oil  also  destroys  these  parasites. 

G.  M.  P. 

A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
FROM  COLONIAL  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 
Vol.  III.    Since  the  Civil  War 
By  Arthur  W.  Calhoun.     Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co.   411    pp.     Price   $5;    by   mail    of   the 
SURVEY  $5.12. 

"  The  American  family  in  its  distinctive 
features  has  been  ...  a  product  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  bourgeois  class,  the 
dominance  of  a  virgin  continent,  and  the 
industrial  revolution.  The  frontier  is  gone, 
the  industrial  revolution  is  still  at  work,  now 
undermining  the  present  social  order,  and  the 
end  of  class  domination  is  in  sight." 

So  writes  Dr.  Calhoun  in  the  third  and 
final  volume  of  his  voluminous  work  on  the 
American  family;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
influence  of  these  conditions,  more  especially 
the  growing  urbanization  of  American  life 
and  the  expansion  of  capitalistic  industry, 
upon  the  structure  and  ideals  of  the  family. 
As  in  his  earlier  volumes,  the  author  as- 
sembles a  vast  deal  of  material,  much  of  it 
representing  the  impressions  of  foreign 
visitors  and  the  opinions  of  contemporary 
observers  bearing  upon  the  progressive 
changes  in  American  family  life  which  have 
transformed  it  in  a  half  century  from  a 
strongly  organized  social  unit  of  monarchical 
character  into  a  somewhat  loose  organization 
of  free  and  rather  highly  individualized 
persons. 

The  revolution  in  the  world  of  women,  the 
problem  of  the  child  in  an  industrialized  and 
urban  society,  the  disappearance  of  the 
patriarchal  family  and  the  weakening  of 
family  ties  and  influence  all  are  discussed 
with  ample  reference  to  contemporary  com- 
ment and  criticism  by  way  of  evidence.  A 
vast  number  of  topics  are  broached,  briefly 
treated  and  passed  over  for  others.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  such  a  treatment  comes 
dangerously  near  to  discursiveness  and  per- 
haps warrants,  in  some  measure,  the  charge 
of  sacrificing  thoroughness  to  breadth  of 
range. 

More   valuable,   because   more    limited    in 


scope  and  intensive  in  treatment,  are  the 
chapters  on  the  crucial  problems  of  present- 
day  family  life — the  marriage  rate,  race 
sterility,  and  divorce.  The  material  here  is 
not  new  but  it  is  well  assembled;  and  the 
comments  of  the  author  upon  the  conditions 
revealed  seem  both  sane  and  liberal.  But  by 
far  the  most  suggestive  chapter  in  the  book 
is  the  last  in  which  Dr.  Calhoun  sets  forth 
his  own  theories  respecting  The  Family  and 
the  Social  Revolution.  At  the  outset  he  re- 
minds the  reader  that  the  family  "  is  part 
and  parcel  of  an  organic  civilization  and 
must  undergo  such  evolution  as  will  keep  it 
in  correspondence  with  co-existing  institu- 
tions. .  .  ."  Therefore,  "  No  one  should  be 
unduly  alarmed  at  revolutionary  utterances 
with  reference  to  the  family  any  more  than 
he  should  put  confidence  in  sentimental  cam- 
paigns for  rehabilitation  or  conservation  of 
old  values."  Having  thus  cleared  the  way, 
the  writer  records  it  as  his  opinion  that  in 
the  social  revolution  now  taking  place, 
"  Society  is  working  toward  socialism,  not  as 
a  final  goal  but  as  the  next  stage  in  social 
evolution.  Such  a  fundamental  economic 
change  will  influence  profoundly  the  mar- 
riage relation  and  the  form  of  the  family." 

Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the 
probable  character  of  the  socialistic  family 
of  the  future,  in  which  the  determining 
factors  are  absolute  sex  equality;  a  thorough- 
going eugenics  enforced  by  legislation ;  full 
economic  opportunity  for  all  young  people; 
the  elimination  of  prostitution  by  the  removal 
of  poverty;  "provision  of  ideal  conditions 
for  pregnant  women  and  nursing  mothers ;  " 
and  "  volitional  limitation  of  the  size  of  the 
family,  not  by  economic  expediency  but  by 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  women  as 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  individuality  and 
freedom  to  live."  The  suggestiveness  and 
freedom  from  traditional  thinking  of  this 
final  chapter,  only  briefly  indicated,  are  re- 
freshing and  tempt  the  reviewer  to  regret 
that  the  author's  own  views  play  so  small  a 
part  in  his  descriptive  study. 

Dr.  Calhoun's  three  volumes  represent  a 
sincere  and  painstaking  effort  to  present  a 
moving  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  from  the  days  of  the  earliest 
settlers  to  the  present  time.  Much  interesting 
contemporary  evidence  of  prevailing  customs, 
trends  and  ideas  is  brought  together  within 
the  broad  compass  of  the  work ;  and  the 
reader  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject 
will  unquestionably  be  amply  rewarded  by 
a  perusal  of  this  lengthy  work.  It  is  per- 
haps almost  captious  to  suggest  that  in  its 
heaping-up  of  the  comments  of  travellers  and 
social  writers  upon  a  wide  variety  of  themes, 
some  more,  some  less  important,  the  work  not 
infrequently  appears  a  bit  meticulous.  It  is 
possible  that  a  more  discriminating  selection 
of  source  material  and  of  topics  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  a  useful  and  timely 
study. 

WlLLYSTINE  GOODSELL. 

ALTRUISM,  ITS  NATURE  AND  VARIETIES 
By  George  H.  Palmer.     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    138pp.    Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.33. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  a  man  in  his 
original  estate  is  a  self-centered  being,  a 
distinct  ego,  is  erroneous.  He  is  a  conjunct 
self,  to  use  Professor  Palmer's  favorite  term. 
"  The  smallest  known  unit  of  personality  is 
three,  father,  mother,  child.  Before  we  have 
a  separate  consciousness  we  know  ourselves 
as  members  of  a  family,  of  a  state,  of  the 
community,  of  human  kind.  We  never  stand 
alone."  But  egotism  is  as  fundamental  as 
altruism.  A  man  must  eat  and  sleep  and  go 
about  his  own  affairs  if  he  is  to  have  strength 
or  resources  for  altruistic  service. 

Beginning  with  this  point  of  view  the 
author  traces  altruism  from  its  simplest  ex- 
pression in  manners,  up  through  gifts,  to  the 
two  great  forms  of  mutualism,  love  and 


justice.  Love  is  narrowed  and  selective.  In 
justice  alone  does  altruism  become  a  method 
by  which  mankind  as  a  whole  may  engage 
in  the  joint  service  of  the  common  life. 

Professor  Palmer  subjects  each  of  these 
forms  of  altruism  to  searching  analysis  and 
criticism,  using  language  of  unusual  simplici- 
ty, refinement  and  accuracy.  It  is  a  rarely 
well-written  and  valuable  book,  which  one 
could  wish  might  be  read  by  employers, 
workers,  teachers  and  especially  by  radicals; 
also  a  fine  gift  book  for  young  people  at  a 
time  other  than  Christmas. 

One  could  wish  also  that  Professor  Palmer 
had  extended  the  treatment  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  class-conscious  struggle,  and  that  he 
might  have  shown  with  the  clear  analysis 
which  is  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  book 
that  the  future  of  society  is  in  mutualism 
rather  than  the  class-conscious  struggle. 

W.  M.  T. 

OXFORD  BOOK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  VERSE 

Chosen  by  Walter  Murdoch.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  294  pp.  Price  $3.00;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $3.20. 

Australia  has  not  hitherto  figured  large  in 
the  literature  of  the  world.  Her  sons  were 
rarely  heard  from  in  prose  or  poetry;  and 
the  general  impression  still  prevails  that  the 
life  of  the  people  on  that  continent  is  pretty 
dreary  and  their  outlook,  on  the  whole, 
materialistic.  The  present  volume  will  help 
to  right  an  injustice.  Considering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  literary  production  in  any  small 
country  unable  to  count  on  a  large  foreign 
market,  this  array  of  poets  is  imposing.  It  is 
true,  many  of  them  apparently  are  im- 
migrants of  English  and  Scottish  origin;  and 
not  all  of  them  rank  high.  Yet,  among  the 
eighty  authors  included  I  have  found  at 
least  a  baker's  dozen  of  sufficient  distinction 
to  merit  inclusion  in  any  anthology  of  mod- 
ern verse;  and  that  is  a  high  enough  propor- 
tion. This  little  volume  will  do  more  to 
bring  Australia  near  to  the  English-speaking 
world  than  dozens  of  novels  and  travel 
books.  B.  L. 

THE  HOME  I  WANT 

By  Richard  Reiss.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
London.  175  pp.  Illustrated.  Paper  bound. 
Price  2s.6d. ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $.80. 

This  practical  handbook,  though  primarily 
intended  for  the  English  city-councillor  and 
good  citizen,  is  of  interest  also  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  because  of  its  wealth  of  good 
counsel,  gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  the 
reports  of  the  various  government  commit- 
tees that  have  studied  the  housing  situation 
during  the  war,  and  presented  in  convincing 
form.  Economically,  the  situation  is  such  in 
England  at  the  present  time  that  in  spite  of 
an  unprecedented  call  for  more  houses  there 
is  little  prospect  of  private  enterprise,  and 
for  some  years  housing  by  local  authorities 
on  a  large  scale  will  be  necessary. 

This  book  is  less  concerned  with  new 
legislation  that  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
than  with  the  best  possible  use  of  present 
statutes  which  give  to  the  progressive  com- 
munity far  wider  powers  than  those  enjoyed 
by  any  American  city  to  build  houses  of  the 
best  type  and  retain  ownership.  The 
analysis  of  conditions  that  must  be  met  in 
a  good  housing  scheme  are  laid  down  clearly, 
and  some  debatable  questions  in  this  connec- 
tion are  argued  out  in  detail. 

The  book  is  disappointing  in  that  it  as- 
sumes too  readily  that  the  present  distribution 
of  population  must  be  considered  static, 
whereas  the  enormous  changes  in  industry 
and  the  uprooting  of  so  many  thousands  of 
families  by  the  war  might  in  a  more  for- 
ward-looking country  have  been  z  unique  op- 
portunity to  redress  the  balance  between  town 
and  country  and,  more  especially,  to  reduce 
rather  than  increase  the  size  of  the  great 
industrial  cities.  B.  L. 


INDUSTRIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

PROF.  FREDERICK  S.  LEE,  of  Columbia  University, 
notes  in  the  Public  Health  Reports  the  establishment 
of  a  new  science,  that  of  "  industrial  physiology," 
so-called  because  this  term  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
to  designate  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  solu- 
tion of  industrial  health  problems  and  the  crystallization  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  working  of  the  human  mechan- 
ism in  industrial  activity.  Its  two  objects,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  are:  The  more  purely  scientific  one  of  learning 
how  the  industrial  worker  actually  performs  his  work  and 
what  the  conditions  are  under  which  he  can  work  most  effi- 
ciently and  can  produce  the  largest  output,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  his  body  and  health  in  the  best  working  con- 
dition; and  the  more  practical  object  of  establishing  in  the 
factories  the  conditions  which  conduce  at  the  same  time  to 
the  maximum  output  and  the  maintenace  of  the  maximum 
power  of  the  worker.  This  last  will  be  achieved  when  it 
becomes  clear  to  both  employers  and  workers  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  both  that  industrial  work  be  organized  on 
a  really  intelligent  basis  and  not  as  heretofore  on  a  basis  of 
how  the  worker  can  do  his  best.  The  methods  of  the  new 
science  of  industrial  physiology  are  the  same  as  used  in  other 
sciences — observation  and  experiment.  Investigations  are 
carried  on  chiefly  in  factories,  the  workers  being  used  as  sub- 
jects under  actual  working  conditions  which  are  changed  as 
desired  in  order  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  one  set  of  condi- 
tions with  that  of  another.  Exact  tests  of  physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  work  are  employed  as  well  as  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  output. 

The  investigations  in  industrial  physiology  made  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  were  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Committee 
on  Fatigue  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Reduction 
in  the  length  of  the  working  day  has  been  found  to  be  fol- 
lowed usually  by  an  increase  in  the  output  of  the  successive 
hours  and  directly  by  a  total  increase  in  that  of  each  day. 
The  introduction  of  rest  periods  in  the  working  spell  is  ac- 
companied, as  a  rule,  especially  when  the  working  day  is 
long,  by  a  total  increase  in  the  day's  production.  A  five-hour 
working  spell,  unbroken  by  rest  periods  is  probably  always 
too  long.  Overtime  following  a  day  of  labor  is  inadvisable 
as  is  Sunday  work  following  a  week's  labor.  These  tend  to 
impair  the  working  power  of  the  worker.  Night  work  is  in 
general  less  efficient  than  day  work  and  its  total  output  is 
less,  with  an  excessive  falling  off  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
Alternation  of  periods  of  night  work  with  periods  of  day 
work  is  more  profitable  than  continuous  night  work.  Food 
and  efficiency  are  directly  connected.  A  'high  labor  turnover 
is  incompatible  with  a  high  measure  of  efficiency.  Women  are 
capable  of  performing  a  much  greater  variety  of  industrial 
operations  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized,  but  they  should 
not  be  employed  for  night  work. 
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The  results  of  these  investigations  coincide  with  those  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  have  been 
lately  published  under  the  title  of  Rest  Periods  for  Industrial 
Workers.  The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  in- 
vestigation are  that  all  workers  require  pauses  for  rest  and 
relaxation ;  that  frequent  fixed  rest  periods  are  more  beneficial 
than  unregulated  pauses;  that  rest  periods  have  been  found 
especially  advantageous  for  workers  on  repetitive  tasks  de- 
manding close  and  constant  concentration.  Rest  periods 
should  be  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  length  and  usually 
two  in  number,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Such  rest  periods  are  invariably 
followed  by  a  decrease  in  fatigue  and  by  improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  the  workers. 

Much  good  is  to  be  expected  from  a  further  development 
of  the  new  science  of  industrial  physiology  which  really  was 
first  given  public  standing  and  position  by  Miss  Josephine 
Goldmark's  study,  Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  an  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  has  been 
formed  for  some  time  in  England  by  a  committee  of  which 
Prof.  Stanley  Kent  is  chairman.  A  similar  research  bureau 
has  also  been  established  in  Paris  under  the  directorship  of 
Professor  Richet. 

CONNECTICUT   LEGISLATION 

AFTER  six  years'  agitation  over  mothers'  aid  legislation, 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly,  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  session,  rejected  a  bill  supported  by  the 
social  workers  of  the  state  and  turned  into  political  channels 
the  administration  of  the  pensions  which  were  voted.  The  bill 
originally  introduced  created  unpaid  boards  of  child  welfare 
with  a  paid  executive  secretary  for  each  county,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  dependent  widows  with  two  or  more  children,  the 
work  of  the  eight  boards  to  be  supervised  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  The  bill  as  passed  places  the  relief  in  the  hands 
of  the  selectman  or  such  person  as  he  may  appoint,  gives  the 
county  commissioners  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
an  application  and  creates  a  new  department  under  the  state 
treasurer's  office  with  the  provision  that  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  treasurer  shall  appoint 
a  state  agent  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  a 
salary  of  .$3,000,  with  power  to  employ  necessary  subordinates. 
Thus  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  diverted  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  past  the  comptroller's  office  where 
the  Department  of  State  Aid  is  found  and  on  to  the  treasurer. 
One  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  to  be  granted  weekly  as  follows: 

Food  for  such  widow,  $2;  food  for  each  child  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  $1.75 ;  food  for  each  child  between  five  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  $1.25 ;  food  for  each  child  under  five  years  of  age,  $1 ;  fuel, 
$1 ;  clothing  for  each  member  of  such  family,  50  cents ;  and  a  reason- 
able allowance  may  be  made  for  a  suitable  tenement  adequate  in 
size  and  so  located  as  to  protect  the  occupants  thereof  in  their  health 
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and  from  improper  environment.  In  case  of  sickness  or  burial 
expenses  in  case  of  death  of  such  widow  or  of  any  such  dependent, 
the  reasonable  expenses  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  executive 
officer  of  the  municipality  wherein  she  resides  or  his  appointee  and 
the  county  commissioners  shall  be  borne  one-third  by  the  state,  one- 
third  by  the  county  and  one-third  by  such  municipality.  In  event 
such  officer  or  appointee  and  commissioners  shall  be  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  paid  for  medical  attendance  or  for 
funeral  expenses,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the  agent  of  the 
comptroller. 

In  the  time  stated  by  the  bill  the  treasurer  appointed  Repre- 
sentative Robert  O.  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  agent  to  supervise  this  work  at  the  salary  allowed, 
and  at  the  same  time,  at  an  additional  salary  of  $2,000,  put 
Representative  Eaton  in  charge  of  state  aid  to  paupers,  in- 
digents,  and  the  insane,  formerly  the  concern  of  a  subdepart- 
ment  of  the  comptroller's  office,  but  transferred  to  the  treas- 
urer's office  under  the  new  pauper  act. 

Backed  by  the  Connecticut  Child  Welfare  Association  and 
recommended  by  the  governor,  a  bill  creating  a  Children's 
Code  Commission  was  finally  saved  from  defeat  by  eliminating 
the  clause  making  it  possible  for  the  commission  to  obtain 
financial  help  through  the  State  Board  of  Control — the  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  Governor  Holcomb,  and  to  consist 
of  "  not  less  than  twelve  or  more  than  fifteen  persons  to  study 
and  investigate  the  laws,  conditions  and  practice  of  this  and 
other  states  and  countries  relating  to  dependent,  neglected, 
defective  and  delinquent  children  and  the  entire  question  of 
child  welfare  and  report  the  results  of  its  investigation  to  the 
next  General  Assembly."  It  is  expected  that  little  difficulty 
will  be  had  in  obtaining  private  gifts  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  commission.  Children  under  four  years  of 
age  were  again  favored  by  being  deprived  of  county  home  care. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  was  given  certain  additional 
powers  but  its  bill  to  restrict  the  county  commissioners  and 
in  placing  children  in  private  homes  only,  after  investigation  and 
written  approval  of  the  state  board  failed,  as  did  the  state 
board  bill  to  extend  its  Child  Welfare  Department  by  adding 
seven  new  paid  visitors  to  the  three  now  in  service.  This  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Humane  Institu- 
tions but  was  rejected  by  the  Appropriation  Committee,  which 
held  the  board  to  an  appropriation  slightly  less  than  that  of 
two  years  ago,  making  an  enlargement  of  the  work  impossible. 
Day  nurseries  under  a  new  law  must  be  licensed.  Physical  ex- 
aminations are  to  be  required  of  all  children  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  several  bills  affecting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women 
and  children  were  passed. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE:  1920 

AT  its  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  last 
week  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  not  only 
set  a  new  mark  in  attendance — 5,000  people  were 
present  and  the  enrolled  membership  exceeded  by  500  the 
previous  high  record  at  the  Pittsburgh  conference — but  it  set 
a  new  precedent  in  declining  to  reelect  Roger  N.  Baldwin  as 
a  member  of  its  divisional  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomic problems.  By  conference  practice,  each  division  nomi- 
nates its  own  committee  members.  These  are  presented  to 
the  Executive  Committee  and  in  turn  to  the  main  body. 
They  invariably  are  adopted  on  a  purely  formal  vote.  The 
opposition  to  Mr.  Baldwin  originated  in  the  group  of  public 
officials,  and,  after  lively  debate,  he  was  beaten  by  a  standing 
vote  which  one  teller  reported  at  262  to  21 8  and  the  other 
at  258  to  214.  The  incident  was  generally  regarded  as  a  test 
of  strength  between  two  factions  in  the  conference,  one  of 
which  is  looking  into  the  future  and  planning  for  reconstruc- 
tion while  the  other  is  still  fighting  the  war  and  summoned 
even  the  kaiser  to  witness  the  fact  that  Roger  Baldwin  is  a 
conscientious  objector.  The  expectation  that  the  issue  would 
affect  other  nominations,  however,  was  not  realized. 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  was  elected  president  of  the  conference  for  1920 
and  New  Orleans  chosen  for  the  place.  During  the  vote, 


taken  on  a  boiling  hot  day,  there  was  unqualified  approval  of 
the  stipulation  that  the  conference  should  be  held  "  as  early  as 
possible,  at  least  not  later  than  May."  The  vice-presidents 
are,  in  order:  Gertrude  Vaile,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Denver;  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  of  tht 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington ;  Robert  W. 
Kelso,  executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Charity,  Boston. 

A  report  of  the  National  Conference  and  of  various  related 
bodies  will  be  published  in  SURVEY  next  week. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  announced  several  im- 
portant appointments.  Frederick  P.  Keppel  will  re- 
sign on  June  30  as  third  assistant  secretary  of  war  to 
become  director  of  foreign  operations  of  the  Red  Cross.  Dr. 
Keppel  was  formerly  secretary  of  Columbia  University  and 
later  dean  of  Columbia  College;  he  entered  the  War*  Depart- 
ment soon  after  the  United  States  declared  war.  W.  Frank 
Persons,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  several  months  investi- 
gating foreign  relief  organizations  for  the  National  Investi- 
gation Bureau,  has  been  made  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Develop- 
ment at  the  International  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Geneva. 
Before  the  war  Mr.  Persons  was  the  director  of  general  work 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  and  it  was 
he  who  organized  and  directed  the  Home  Service  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  is  understood  that  his  duties  will  have  to  do 
especially  with  the  promotion  and  stimulation  of  Red  Cross 
societies  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  He  thus  becomes 
one  of  the  first  international  social  workers.  James  L.  Feiser, 
for  nearly  two  years  director  of  Civilian  Relief  in  the  Lake 
Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  has  become  assistant  director- 
general  of  civilian  relief  at  headquarters  in  Washington. 

THE  NEW  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

FOR  more  than  three  weeks  organized  labor  in  Winnipeg 
has  maintained  its  demonstration  of  calm  solidarity. 
The  general  walkout  on  May  15  involved  sixty  unions,  in- 
cluding the  city  firemen  and  gas  and  water  plant  employes, 
street  car  men  and  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  workers. 
For  three  days  Winnipeg  was  virtually  isolated  from  the 
world.  The  strike  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  fifteen,  and 
most  prominent  among  its  leaders  is  the  Rev.  William  Ivens, 
a  Methodist  minister.  It  is  opposed  by  a  citizens'  committee 
of  1,000,  which  has  organized  volunteer  activities,  beginning 
with  mail  sorting,  and  which  has  now  brought  about  a  resump- 
tion in  some  measure  of  all  public  business  except  the  street 
car  service.  Decrees  from  city,  provincial  and  dominion 
authorities  that  public  employes  would  be  dismissed  if  they 
failed  to  return  to  work  have  been  ineffective.  Efforts  at 
intervention  by  public  officials  have  been  fruitless,  and  the  only 
negotiations  which  promise  a  settlement  are  the  mediation 
proceedings  which  are  being  conducted  by  the  railway  brother- 
hoods. The  strike  has  spread  westward  in  sympathetic  general 
walkouts  in  Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver. 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  central  issue  in  the  disturbances. 
In  Winnipeg  the  strike  began  in  support  of  a  walkout  of  the 
metal  trades,  the  cause  of  which  was  the  refusal  of  certain 
ironmasters  to  grant  collective  bargaining  to  their  employes, 
who  demanded  changes  in  wages  and  hours.  The  Winnipeg 
strikers  have  issued  a  statement  setting  forth  their  resentment 
at  "  the  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  shift  the  basis  of  the 
strike  "  by  claiming  that  the  workers  were  setting  up  a  soviet. 

A  new  kind  of  collective  bargaining,  however,  is  now  aimed 
at  by  the  strikers.  It  entails  bargaining  by  industrial  com- 
binations of  unions,  or  even  by  one  central  labor  body,  in- 
stead of  on  the  old  craft  basis.  The  plan  of  settlement  which 
was  formulated  by  the  Winnipeg  strike  committee  included 
recognition  of  the  metal  trades'  council  and  the  building 
trades'  council,  and  according  to  Minister  of  Labor  Robertson 
it  gave  to  the  central  labor  body  the  right  to  approve  or  reject 
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any  agreement  in  any  craft  or  industry.  This  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  Citizens'  Committee.  In  Toronto,  where  a 
controversy  of  the  metal  workers  was  taken  up  by  other  unions 
for  a  time  the  issue  of  industrial  bargaining  is  especially  clear. 
The  ironmasters  have  offered  a  48-hour  week  and  collective 
bargaining  with  craft  unions,  but  the  metal  workers  are  hold- 
ing out  for  a  44-hour  week  and  recognition  of  the  metal  trades' 
council.  The  government's  attitude  on  this  crucial  question 
was  indicated  by  Premier  Borden,  who  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons : 

One  can  easily  see  that  what  is  called  the  rieht  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, if  interpreted  in  a  certain  way  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
length,  might  have  an  unfortunate  effect  so  far  as  the  whole  country 
is  concerned  .  .  .  and  I  think  that  before  the  phrase  "  collective 
bargaining "  is  insisted  on,  we  ought  to  harve,  and  must  have,  an 
exact  definition  as  to  precisely  what  is  intended  by  it  and  precisely 
what  the  results  might  be  if  that  principle  that  is  so  defined  should 
be  adopted. 

Quite  overshadowed  by  the  strikes,  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Unrest  that  was  appointed  on  April  4  has  completed 
its  investigations  in  the  West  and  is  now  holding  hearings  in 
eastern  Canada.  It  is  expected  to  make  its  report  this  month. 

TO  SAVE  THE  HOUSING  BUREAU 

THE  federal  Housing  Bureau  will  go  out  of  existence  on 
June  30  unless  Congress  acts.  The  hope  that  it  may  act 
lies  in  a  bill  now  before  Senator  Kenyon's  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  This  bill  in  its  present  form  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  existing  methods  of 
financing  the  construction  and  acquisition  of  homes  within  the 
reach  of  people  of  moderate  means,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
these  methods  in  stimulating  or  retarding  the  investment  of 
capital  in  such  homes  and  in  controlling  the  quality,  location 
and  cost  thereof,  to  inquire  into  the  methods  followed  in  other 
countries  and  to  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  January  i, 
1920,  with  recommendations  for  legislation.  To  this  bill 
several  amendments  have  been  suggested.  One  would  broaden 
the  commission's  inquiry  to  include  some  consideration  of  the 
present  housing  situation  and  to  include  the  management  of 
dwelling-house  property,  for  without  definite  knowledge  on 
these  two  subjects  there  will  be  no  basis  for  sound  conclusions. 
Another  suggested  amendment  bears  directly  upon  our  ability 
to  profit  by  our  costly  war  experience,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  cur- 
rent in  Washington  and  more  or  less  understood,  upon  the 
question  of  "  salvage."  The  federal  Bureau  of  Housing  was 
created  to  meet  a  war  emergency.  We  could  not  produce  ships 
and  munitions  at  maximum  speed  without  securing  or  pro- 
viding (note  the  distinction)  dwellings  for  workers.  We  soon 
learned  that  we  must  both  secure  and  provide,  so  the  Bureau 
of  Housing  and  the  affiliated  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion were  compelled  to  enter  both  fields.  As  a  result  we  have 
in  the  bureau  an  accumulation  of  experience  and  of  informa- 
tion of  great  value. 

Even  if  the  end  of  the  war  had  automatically  restored  pre- 
war normal  conditions,  this  experience  and  information  would 
have  been  of  great  value  if  made  available  throughout  the 
country.  But  instead,  the  end  of  the  war  has  left  a  housing 
problem  more  acute,  more  widespread,  more  productive  of 
social  unrest  than  that  during  the  war.  Consequently,  it  is 
suggested  that  there  be  added  to  the  bill  before  Senator  Ken- 
yon's committee  a  provision  continuing  the  Bureau  of  Hous- 
ing until  such  time  as  Congress  shall  take  action  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  of  inquiry.  This  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  on  housing  in  the  proposals  for 
federal  legislation  drafted  by  a  committee  appointed  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  on  social  agencies  and  reconstruction 
held  in  New  York  last  November.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Edward  T.  Devine,  after  receiving  suggestions 
from  many  sources,  swung  around  a  circle  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  conferred  with  public-spirited 
citizens  along  the  way  and  then  drafted  the  proposals  which 
were  distributed  in  printed  form  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City  [the  SURVEY  for  June  7]. 
The  housing  proposal  is,  in  part:  "The  Bureau  of  Indus- 


trial Housing  in  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  bureau  of  research,  information  and  advice  in  re- 
gard to  housing  and  town  planning.  The  bureau  has  exceed- 
ingly valuable  information  in  its  possession  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  years  and  this  should  not  be  lost." 
But  it  will  be  lost  unless  the  amended  bill  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  receives 
prompt  consideration  from  Congress. 

MINNESOTA  PROTECTS  CRIPPLES 

A  COMPLETE  program  of  legislation  for  cripples  was 
one  of  the  conspicuous  achievements  of  the  recent  Min- 
nesota legislature.  The  movement  began  with  a  special 
report  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  in 
the  summer  of  1918.  A  study  of  permanent  partial  com- 
pensation cases  had  shown  that  many  of  the  maimed  had 
sunk  to  lower  planes  in  industrial  life  and  that  a  certain  per- 
centage became  mere  wrecks.  As  a  result  of  this  report  Gov- 
ernor Burnquist  appointed  a  special  commission  of  seven  to 
consider  the  matter  and  report  recommendations  for  action 
by  the  legislature.  The  commission  reported  at  the  close  of 
January  and  within  a  few  days  the  legislature  had  shown  its 
goodwill  toward  the  movement  by  passing  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  the  suggested  resolution  urging  Congress  to  pass 
the  Smith-Bankhead  bill.  The  remainder  of  the  commis- 
sion's program  passed  both  houses  in  due  course  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  The  chief  measure  was  one  creating  a  division 
under  the  state  board  for  vocational  education  for  the  reed- 
ucation and  placement  of  cripples,  both  industrial  and  other. 
Cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries is  required  and  in  other  respects  the  act  correlates  exactly 
with  the  proposed  federal  legislation. 

A  companion  law  was  an  act  forbidding  compensation  in- 
surance companies  from  discriminating  against  the  employ- 
ment of  cripples  through  their  rates.  Two  other  acts  were 
recommended  by  the  commission  but  not  drawn  by  it,  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  and  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  had  introduced  bills  which  covered  the  desired 
points.  One  of  these  provides  for  complete  medical  care  in 
compensation  cases,  including  artificial  members.  The  other 
provides  that  in  case  a  cripple  suffers  a  second  injury  which 
subjects  him  to  total  permanent  disability  he  shall  receive  not 
only  the  compensation  for  the  second  injury  as  formerly  pro- 
vided, but  the  balance  that  would  be  due  for  total  permanent 
compensation,  this  latter  to  be  paid  by  the  state  out  of  a  special 
fund  created  by  the  payment  to  the  state  of  $100  in  every  fatal 
industrial  accident  case  where  there  are  no  dependents.  The 
chief  beneficiary  of  this  will  be  the  man  with  but  one  eye,  who 
under  the  old  law  would  have  received  only  one  hundred 
weeks'  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  second  eye  but  now 
will  be  entitled  to  the  full  five  hundred  and  fifty  weeks  for 
total  permanent  compensation. 

STATE  COAL 

ONE  need  not  go  to  England  or  Prussia  for  projects  of 
socializing  coal  mines.  With  the  aid  of  departmental 
officials,  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature  are  engaged 
in  an  inspection  and  investigation  of  a  tract  of  7,000  acres  of 
coal  land  in  Vinton  county  as  a  possible  source  of  supply  for 
the  state  institutions.  The  land  is  to  come  up  for  auction 
at  a  sheriff's  sale  and  is  expected  to  bring  about  $200,000. 
Under  its  surface  there  is  an  eight-foot  vein,  and  the  ground 
rises  so  as  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  present  proposal  is  to 
use  prison  labor  on  the  mining  operations  and  to  graze  some 
15,000  sheep  on  the  surface  to  provide  wool  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  institutional  clothes  in  the  penitentiary.  The  an- 
nual coal  bill  of  the  state  amounts  to  about  $600,000,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  this  ownership  and  direct  exploitation 
more  than  one-half  of  this  expenditure  could  be  saved.  Crit- 
icism of  the  scheme  is  especially  along  two  lines:  that  it  in- 
troduces the  wedge  of  socialism,  and  that  the  employment  of 
prison  labor  in  so  large  a  state  industrial  enterprise  is 
undesirable. 
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Communications 


JOBS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  read  the  fine 
article  by  W.  Stanwood  Field,  in  the  SURVEY 
for  May  10,  about  the  way  Boston  has  gone 
at  its  problem  of  getting  the  discharged  men 
back  to  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
am  delighted  to  have  you  put  the  results  of 
this  work  so  plainly  before  the  people  and  I 
hope  that  other  cities  may  see  Boston's  ex- 
ample and  go  and  do  likewise. 

ARTHUR  WOODS. 
[Assistant  to  the  secretary  of  war] 

New  York. 

FOR  BOOKS  RECEIVED 
To  THE  EDITOR:  We  are  compelled  to 
thank  our  numerous  friends  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  for  the  many  books 
and  pamphlets  of  educative  value  sent  us ; 
they  are  helping  to  pass  many  weary  hours 
and  will  make  us  more  efficient  in  the  future 
in  teaching  our  fellowmen  to  rise  above 
their  environment.  We  have  to  take  this 
means  of  thanking  them,  as  the  sender's  ad- 
dress is  carefully  withheld  from  us.  And 
we  cannot  tell  how  many  books  sent  we  do 
not  get,  as  the  authorities  here  are  solicitous 
not  to  spoil  our  morals  further  by  allowing 
us  radical  or  truthful  books. 

We  are  still  awaiting  Judge  Hand's  deci- 
sion and  in  case  it  is  unfavorable  we  under- 
stand that  bond  money  is  in  readiness  for  all 
here  pending  appeal.  We  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  in  the  near  future  of  thanking  oui 
many  friends  personally  for  all  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  us. 

M.  DE  WAL. 
[Secretary,  Freedom  Committee, 

Deporting  Division] 
Ellis  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 

THE  VISITING  TEACHER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Joseph  Lee's  letter  in  the 
SURVEY  for  May  24,  in  appreciation  of  Jessie 
Louderback's  article,  The  Function  of  the 
Visiting  Teacher  [see  SURVEY  for  May  10], 
is  the  most  grateful  recognition  a  visiting 
teacher  could  have.  We  know  about  Mr. 
Lee's  wonderful  work  for  the  children  of 
Boston,  and  indeed  for  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  try  in  every  way  to 
adjust  the  children  who  are  in  our  care  to 
school  and  this  very  often  implies  the  adjust- 
ment of  home  to  school  and  not  seldom  the 
adjustment  of  school  conditions  to  home. 

In  New  York,  however,  such  a  case  as  the 
one  Mr.  Lee  cites,  that  of  the  boy  who  was 
periodically  a  truant  because  at  intervals  his 
father  drank  and  the  boy  thought  it  his  duty 
to  stay  home  and  nurse  him,  would  have  been 
discovered  and  well  understood  by  the  at- 
tendance bureau. 

We  visiting  teachers  are  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  super-truant  officers,  nor  are  we 
super-nurses ;  the  work  of  the  truant  officer 
and  that  of  the  school  nurse  is  adequately 
provided  for  here.  Any  work  of  ours  in  the 
field  of  the  attendance  bureau  or  in  that  of 
the  school  nurse  would  be  considered  "  over- 
lapping "  and  rightly  so.  Their  fields  are 
both  much  more  adequately  covered  than  is 
ours — that  is  to  say,  if  any  field  of  our  huge 
public  school  system  can  be  called  adequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  At  any  rate 
their  work  is  more  adequately  manned  than 
ours  is  and  it  would  be  almost  a  wicked  thing 
to  try  to  do  their  specialized  work  when  our 
own  is  so  technical  and  there  are  so  few  of 
us  here  to  do  it. 
What  is  a  visiting  teacher?  I  should  say 


Dresses   of  Imported  Dimity 

for  Girls 


TWTOTHERS  who  face  the  problem  of 
•*•*•*•  providing  Summer  wardrobes  for 
their  daughters  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
unusually  attractive  selection  of  Dresses 
of  Imported  Dimity. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


For  the  tittle  girts— White, 
Pink,  Blue  and  figured.  Many 
of  the  models  are  hand-smocked 
and  ribbon-trimmed. 

For  the  older  girls  —  more 
"dressy"  models  for  afternoon 
wear. 

Infants'  Outfits 

TN  this  same  Department 
•*•  mothers  and  prospective 
mothers  will  find  dainty  Infants' 
Outfits,  both  imported  and 
domestic.  We  are  always  glad 
to  help  in  making  up  practical 
Layettes. 


\ 


Our  Mail  Order  Department  wilt  gladly  furnish  full 
descriptions  and  particulars  of  any  garment* 
mentioned  and  fill  orders  to  your  complete  satisfaction 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


that,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  once  put  it,  "  She  is  a 
teacher  at  large."  She  is  a  professional 
teacher  and  she  is  also  a  professional  social 
expert — a  teacher  who  has  a  social  worker's 
experience  or  vice  versa.  Our  field,  it  seems 
to  me,  lies  in  the  direction  of  proper  grading 
in  school.  Our  work  has  preeminently  to  do 
with  school  progress,  with  scholarship  both 
good  and  bad,  and  with  the  bad  conduct  that 
interferes  with  it. 

For  example,  the  precocious  child  who  be- 
cause of  his  really  superior  brains  becomes 
an  expert  little  tease  and  nuisance  to  his 
teacher,  not  because  precocity  is  objectionable 
or  unpleasant  but  because  children  of  his  own 
age  annoy  him  and  the  school  lessons  which 
ordinarily  belong  to  that  age  bore  him.  This 
maladjustment  makes  him  boisterous  in  the 


halls  and  generally  troublesome.  Clever 
children  like  this  sometimes  ask  the  teacher 
questions  which  sound  "  fresh "  not  because 
they  are  naughty  children  but  because  they 
are  intellectually  more  mature  than  the 
others  in  their  class.  Such  children  are  al- 
ways quite  naturally  "  reported "  to  the 
visiting  teacher,  and  here  if  the  matter  is 
taken  up  with  tact  the  visiting  teacher's 
knowledge  of  school  and  children  can  work 
wonders  of  improvement  in  both  conduct  and 
school  progress.  I  can  think  of  four  such 
children  now. 

The  converse  of  this  is  the  mentally  sub- 
normal child  who  in  size  and  appearance 
seems  normal.  This  type  of  child  is  always 
called  to  the  visiting  teacher's  attention 
sooner  or  later.  Both  these  types  of  children 
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are  atypical.  Here  the  visiting  teacher's 
knowledge  of  school  grading  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  feeblemindness  on  the  other  makes 
her  endeavor  to  rescue  such  a  child  from 
work  and  normal  children  and  responsibility 
that  are  too  much  for  him.  The  third  type  of 
child  is  the  normal  or  almost  normal  one;  but 
he  may  need  a  visiting  tearcher  to  clear  away 
obstructions  to  his  school  progress  caused  by 
a  thousand  different  difficulties  due  to  social 
environment  or  to  a  complex  family  life,  etc. 
One  cannot  particularize  in  a  short  space. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  work  such  as 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  family  at  home.  The 
visiting  teacher  has  just  as  much  of  a  job 
on  her  hands  to  make  the  family  understand 
its  dull  or  very  bright  children  as  she  has  to 
settle  these  matters  at  school.  But  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  on  this  side  of  it  because  Mr. 
Lee  and  our  other  friends  know  that  the  more 
obvious  (but  not  the  least  important)  part 
of  our  work  lies  in  thr  children's  homes  and 
with  their  social  environment,  the  places  they 
go  to  play,  sick  relatives,  unemployment. 
Miss  Louderback  describes  this  and  perhaps 
stresses  it  more  than  that  part  of  the  work 
which  relates  to  school,  though  she  indicates 
both  clearly. 

I  cannot  help  adding  however  that  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  if  we  kept  the  knowledge 
of  our  children's  social  environment  that  we 
have  gleaned  for  ourselves  it  would  be  value- 
less, it  would  be  unrelated  to  school  and 
school  progress.  It  would  be  useless  to  the 
school  life  of  these  children  if  we  did  not 
reinterpret  it  at  school  in  terms  that  princi- 
pals and  teachers  understand  and  can  make 
efficient.  Perhaps  I  might  say  that  we  should 
be  dynamic  as  well  as  preventive  forces.  The 
jargon  of  social  work  is  not  understood  at 
school  any  more  than  the  jargon  of  pedagogy 
is  understood  outside.  Who  but  a  visiting 
teacher  would  be  daft  enough  to  wish  to  do 
both? 

CORNELIA  L.  SWINNERTON. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  May  I  express  my  interest 
in  The  Visiting  Teacher  in  the  SURVEY  for 
May  10  and  tell  one  instance  of  a  family 
recently  come  from  Italy?  A  boy  of  twelve 
had  been  absent  from  school  a  month — the 
truant  officer  did  not  find  the  cause  as  the 
boy  would  only  say  he  must  stay  at  home. 
The  school  visitor  went  to  see  his  young  mar- 
ried sister  who  lived  in  a  suburb  near  by. 
She  said  their  mother  had  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  a  month  ago  and  had  died  there. 
The  father  could  not  leave  his  work.  A  new 
baby  had  prevented  her  going  to  help.  They 
knew  no  one  to  turn  to ;  and  so  for  the  month 
the  boy  of  twelve  had  taken  care  of  his  little 
sisters  of  six  and  two,  done  the  housework 
and  even  the  washing.  "  He  just  had  to  stay 
home — it  was  his  duty;"  and  she  ended  her 
story  with,  "  Please  tell  the  state  to  send  no 
more  men  to  our  house — we  don't  want  a  man 
to  come;  we  want  a  lady." 

JOSEPHINE  B.  COLT. 

Concord,  Mass. 

SOLDIERS    AND    CIVIL    SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  noticed  recently  a 
news  item  in  the  SURVEY  (for  May  24,  p.  313) 
in  which  the  possible  attitude  of  former 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  especially  of  the 
American  Legion,  toward  exempting  military 
men  from  civil  service  examinations,  was 
discussed.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
first  post  of  the  American  Legion  organized 
in  Ohio.  This  is  especially  important,  not 
only  because  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon 
pending  legislation  in  Ohio,  but  as  indicating 
what  the  trend  of  opinion  among  the  soldiers 
may  be. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Legion,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  appointed  to 
work  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  here 


in  an  effort  to  set  up  some  means  by  which 
men  who  have  been  in  the  service  may  be 
given  credit  for  proper  work  and  experience 
while  in  the  army.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
might  well  be  given  attention  by  persons 
interested  in  maintaining  civil  service  re- 
quirements and  in  good  government,  because 
without  some  constructive  proposals  there  is 
great  danger  that  agitation  may  be  started 
to  break  down  the  standards  of  government 
employment  everywhere.  Such  a  plan  in 
operation,  however,  would  give  deserving 
men  the  credit  they  deserve,  while  those  who 
could  not  qualify  under  any  system  of  tests, 
could  make  no  claims  for  preference. 

ROGER  STEFFAN. 

[Ohio  Institute  for  Public  Efficiency] 
Columbus. 

[ENCLOSURE] 

"  Whereas,  the  world  war  was  fought  in 
behalf  of  democracy  and  against  autocracy 
and  privilege  and 

"  Whereas,  men  and  women  who  entered 
the  service  of  America  desire  only  a  square 
deal,  and  not  selfish  preference  from  people 
of  the  state  and  nation  and 

"  Whereas,  the  ideal  of  the  American 
Legion  is  '  not  to  take  something  out  of  the 
government,  but  to  put  something  into  the 
government '  and 

"  Whereas,  the  American  Legion  demands 
the  highest  type  of  service  from  every  public 
employe  and  official  regardless  of  partisan 
politics  and 

"  Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  to 
make  every  man  and  woman  who  served 
with  the  armed  forces  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  civil  service  lists  without  ex- 
amination would  destroy  civil  service  in 
Ohio,  and  restore  the  old  spoilj  system,  and 
moreover  would  create  a  privileged  class  in 
the  state  contrary  to  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution 

"Be  It  Resolved:  Franklin  Post  No.  1, 
of  the  American  Legion,  does  hereby  oppose 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  No.  3  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  subversive  of  the  public  interest  and 
respectfully  requests  the  General  Assembly  to 
take  no  further  action  upon  this  measure 

"And  Be  It  Resolved  Further:  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  president  of  the  Senate  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
the  request  that  it  be  published  to  both 
chambers." 


Jottings 


"IT  PAYS,  a  hundred  times  over;  it  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  our  workers  by  from 
10  to  25  per  cent,  and  every  day  enables 
us  to  avert  damage  suits  for  thousands  of 
dollars."  This  was  the  answer  of  the  med- 
ical department  of  a  Minneapolis  plant  em- 
ploying 5,000  men  to  a  question  put  by  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Committee,  as  to  whether 
medical  examination  of  workers,  before  and 
during  employment,  paid  from  a  business  as 
well  as  a  humane  standpoint. 


THE  British  authority  which  corresponds  to 
the  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  H. 
M.  Stationery  Officer,  has  made  an  innova- 
tion in  issuing  in  addition  to  the  usual 
monthly  list  of  official  publications  a  monthly 
circular  in  which  the  same  information  is 
arranged  for  easier  reference  and  which  con- 
tains brief  reviews  of  the  more  important 
of  the  month's  official  documents.  Some 
years  ago,  the  New  Statesman  published  a 
regular  supplement  of  comment  on  blue  books 
and  other  departmental  literature  which  was 


much  appreciated.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  this  country. 

DIRECTOR  MANNING  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
a  recent  report  on  mine  fatalities,  brings  out 
the  fact  that  inability  to  speak  and  read 
English  apparently  greatly  aggravates  risks 
of  accidents.  In  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
mines,  43  per  cent  of  the  employes  are 
English  speaking,  and  this  number  is  charged 
with  only  28.8  per  cent  of  the  fatalities,  while 
the  56  per  cent  not  English  speaking  sus- 
tained 71  per  cent  of  the  fatalities.  In  the 
bituminous  mines  and  in  West  Virginia  the 
ratio  is  equally  marked.  The  excessive 
number  of  fatalities  among  miners  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  compared  with  those 
who  do,  in  the  three  groups  together, 
amounts  to  716  and  that  of  very  serious  in- 
juries to  900. 


FOR  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
$4,700,000.  He  transmitted  to  congressional 
committees  an  outline  of  a  bill  which  calls 
for  the  continuance  of  the  service  as  a  per- 
manent bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  charge  of  a  director-general  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  for  a  system  of  public 
employment  offices  operated  by  the  states 
under  uniform  rules,  regulations  and  stan- 
dards of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  fed- 
eral service,  and  partly  financed  by  the 
government.  The  federal  service  would 
handle  labor  clearances  between  states,  in- 
specting and  the  gathering  of  information  as 
to  labor  and  employment  condition?.  This 
outline  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  last 
month  at  an  employment  conference  in  Wash- 
ington where  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  thirty  states  and  of  employers  and 
labor  were  present. 


PRIVATE  organizations  still  play  a  much 
greater  part  in  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  American  public  recreation  than 
is  generally  realized.  According  to  the  year 
book  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  playground  and 
recreation  associations  and  leagues  are  op- 
erative in  no  less  than  35  cities,  while  civic 
clubs  and  associations  maintain  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  in  13  cities,  improve- 
ment clubs  in  3,  parent-teacher  associations 
in  4,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  9,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
1,  playground  committees  in  2,  social  service 
leagues,  in  12.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  industrial  plants,  private  individuals, 
women's  clubs,  boards  of  commerce,  arts 
clubs,  neighborhood  associations,  even  coun- 
cils of  defence  that  have  taken  charge  of  this 
important  public  service.  There  is,  further, 
a  seemingly  inexhaustible  variety  of  combina- 
tions between  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  management  of  playgrounds. 


REICH  SLOHNAMT  is  the  name  of  a  new 
division  planned  in  the  German  ministry 
of  labor  to  regulate  minimum  wages  for 
all  classes  of  employment. 


WORK  or  Fight  has  been  adopted  as  a 
motto  by  the  Hungarian  Socialist  govern- 
ment which  has  introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  living  on  annuities  and  other 
"unearned"  incomes  on  the  part  of  persons 
capable  of  work  a  legal  offence. 


THE  English  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
has,  in  some  respects,  reversed  its  former 
labor  policy  by  deciding,  after  conferring 
with  the  trade  unions  concerned,  that  all 
their  employes  engaged  in  productive  em- 
ployments— some  30,000 — must  be  members 
of  unions. 


MARIETTA  L.  JOHNSON,  director  of  the 
Schf>"'    of    O- — -*ic    Education    at   Fairhope, 
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Ala.,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  special  summer 
school  for  teachers,  mothers  and  social 
workers,  to  be  held  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  for 
six  weeks  beginning  July  7.  Programs  may 
be  had  from  Mrs.  Johnson  or  from  Henry 
J.  Eckstein,  66  Broad  street,  New  York. 

FRANK  E.  WADE  of  Buffalo  will  retire 
on  June  21  as  member  and  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  and  as  president  of  the  State  Pro- 
bation Commission.  In  one  or  another  of 
these  capacities  he  has  served  the  state  of 
New  York  for  twelve  years. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHILD,  a  Journal  of 
Constructive  Democracy,  is  the  successor  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee's  quar- 
terly Child  Labor  Bulletin.  It  will  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  the  child  welfare  problem 
under  the  editorship  of  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
[105  East  22  Street,  New  York,  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year.] 

A  MILLION  dollars  has  been  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  at 
one  time  American  minister  to  Egypt,  for 
a  trust  fund  to  be  used  in  improving  gov- 
ernmental conditions  in  Philadelphia.  The 
income  from  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to 
procure  honest  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  all  contracts  made  by  the  city  for  fur- 
nishing labor,  erection  of  buildings  and 
other  public  improvements,  cleaning  of 
streets,  removal  of  garbage,  furnishing 
water,  gas,  electricity  and  transport  facili- 
ties. A  clause  specifically  states  that  no  part 
of  the  fund  must  be  used  to  procure  the 
election  of  any  candidate  for  public  office 
or  to  favor  any  political  party. 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  social  and  economic 
situation  in  Germany  one  should  keep  in 
mind  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  industrial  workers  during  the  war. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Metal 
Workers'  Trade  Union,  the  organized 
women  members  of  that  trade  alone  have 
increased  from  13,000  in  1914 — 6.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employes — to  625,000 — 
nearly  one-third !  Women  in  that  industry 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  one  year 
1917. 


RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK,  chairman  of  the 
War  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  has  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  an  American  representative  in 
the  permanent  secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Fosdick  was 
largely  instrumental  in  putting  over  without 
friction  and  with  the  utmost  efficiency  one 
of  the  biggest  ex-tempore  social  service  jobs 
ever  attempted.  Prior  to  this,  he  made  an 
international  reputation  as  investigator  of 
European  police  systems  for  the  Rockefeller 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  with  which  he  is 
still  connected. 


THAT  workers  should  have  the  right  of 
combining  in  order  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests is  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  British 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  With  the  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee,  the  social  and 
legislative  department  of  that  organization 
has  issued  a  statement  in  support  of  that 
position,  especially  as  regards  the  working 
woman,  and  a  special  invitation  to  accredited 
representatives  of  trade  unions  to  address 
meetings  in  the  association's  canteens,  clubs 
and  hostels  with  the  same  freedom  as  other 
speakers. 


WITH  the  improvement  of  conditions  un- 
der the  seamen's  act,  the  seafaring  life  is 
again  beginning  to  attract  American  boys. 
Henry  Howard,  director  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  Recruiting  Service,  says:  "The 
training  ships  were  not  established  until 
January,  1918,  but  from  that  month  to 


Club  Women!  Industrial  Workers! 
Publicists!  Social  Workers! 

Here  is  valuable  material  prepared  for  you  in 
ready-to-use  form! 

Statistics   made   visible   and   memorable 

STATE  LAWS  AFFECTING  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

With  twelve  outline  maps  to  be  colored  according  to  the  key  for  showing 
the  status  of  the  various  states  in  regard  to  protective  legislation  for 
women.  40  cents 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMS.    By  Estella  T.  Weeks 

A  study  of  sixty  programs  issued  after  the  armistice  compared  as  to  view- 
point and  content.  25  cents 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  PAMPHLETS.     By  Ernestine  L.  Friedmann 

1.  How  to  Begin  Organization.  30  cents 

2.  The  Industrial  Club  and  Its  Program.  35  cents 

3.  The  Federation — An  Industrial  Movement.  35  cents 

Order  from 
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(By  Mail  5  Cents  Extra) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Graduate  professional  courses  in :  PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK. 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  COMMUNITY  SERVICE,  and  summer 
course  in  CHILD  WELFARE. 


Calendar,  1919-1920 

SUMMBE   SESSION,   eight   weeks,   July   7-August  30. 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

PRACTICAL,  PERIOD,  nine  months,   Sept.   1,   1919-July  3,  1920. 


Study  and  clinical  observation 


Practice  work  with 


hospitals,  social  agencies  and  settlements  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
under  supervision  with  ~ 


group  conferences. 

ASSIGN,  eight  weeks,   July  5-August  28,  1920. 


Advanced  study 


SECOND   SUMMER 
at  Northampton,  Mass. 

Training  courses  of  thirteen  months  open  to  college  graduates. 

SUMMER  SESSION  COURSES,  open  to  social  workers,  afford  unusual  opportunity  for 
specialized  study. 

Write  Director  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social  Work 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


The  Moil  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Wlllett,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $92  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTORT  PRESS,  712  E.  40ih  Si,  CHICAGO 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

IN  BOOK 

FORM 

Extra  Strong 
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25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  Inside) 
Simple,   bandy,  and  most  practical  way  to  file  all 
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EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Daniel  Bloomfield  and 
Meyer  Bloomfield  Consul- 
tants on  Employment  and 
Industrial  relations. 

The  development  of  this  subject  has  been 
confined  practically  to  the  last  ten  years: 
its  literature  is  recent  and  widely  scattered 
through  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and 
reports. 

The  most  Important  of  these,  like  the 
famous  Whitley  reports  on  industrial  coun- 
cils, articles  by  Carleton  H.  Parker,  John 
A.  Pitch,  Sidney  Webb  and  others  have 
been  collected  and  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
handbook,  "  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT." The  articles  are  conveniently 
grouped  for  quick  reference  and  with  the 
selected  bibliography  of  the  best  additional 
material  on  the  subject,  make  the  volume 
an  excellent  source  book  for  teacher  and 
student  of  social  and  civic  betterment. 

Order  direct  from  publishers 

Cloth  $1.80  Postpaid 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 

950  University  Ave.          New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  nve  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


April  1  of  this  year  the  number  of  young 
men  accepted  for  training  on  them  as  fire- 
men, sailors,  cooks  and  stewards — all  full- 
fledged  Americans — is  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords to  have  been  22,573." 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CRAFTSWOMAN,  private,  institutional, 
army  psychiatric  experience,  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  3173  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Worker,  experienced,  desires 
position  for  summer.  References.  Ad- 
dress 3174  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  graduate  dietitian,  fifteen 
years'  experience  family  and  community 
welfare,  also  editorial  work,  desires  posi- 
tion New  York  or  vicinity.  Address  3165 
SURVEY. 


I  am  desirous  to  associate  myself  with 
any  educational  or  social  welfare  institu- 
tion in  one  of  the  following  functions : 
translator,  writer,  research  work,  clerical, 
or  in  any  other  intelligent  capacity.  I  am  a 
regular  contributor  to  a  number  of  radical 
publications,  possess  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  languages:  Russian, 
Polish,  German,  Yiddish  and  English,  and 
am  well  versed  in  the  social  sciences  of 
economics,  sociology,  psychology  and  phil- 
osophy. Will  be  glad  to  begin  with  a  mod- 
erate salary  if  advancement  is  prospective. 
Address  (Mr.)  M.  Altschuler,  2321  South- 
ern Boulevard,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RECOGNIZED  specialist  in  immigrant 
education ;  constructive  and  practical  Amer- 
icanization Director;  experienced  coordi- 
nating and  systematizing  state-wide  and 
local  agencies  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
Americanization;  administrator  and  execu- 
tive, legislative  campaign,  legal  aid,  pub- 
licity, research  and  reference,  surveys  and 
investigations.  Linguist;  forceful  speaker. 
Address  3177  SURVEY. 


MAN :  Energetic  and  of  tried  executive 
ability,  holding  degrees  of  B.S.  and  A.M. 
and  one  year's  training  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  eight  years'  expe- 
rience in  social  and  educational  work,  wants 
responsible  position,  social  center,  employ- 
ment, Americanization,  research.  Address 
3176  SURVEY. 


TWO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  desire 
positions  as  case  workers  outside  of  New 
York.  Address  3178  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  in  case  work, 
settlement,  employment  and  community  or- 
ganization. Address  3179  SURVEY. 


Canada's     Social     Problems, — Religious,     Economic, 
Moral,  are  treated  monthly  In  "Social  Welfare,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada,  and 
the  twenty-nine  units  In  Its  federation. 
EDITORIAL    BOAKD — 

DR.   JOHN   G.    SHEABEB,    B.A.,    Editor. 

CHABLOTTE  E.  WHITTON,  M.A.,  Assistant  EMtor. 

Corresponding  Editors — 

The   Secretaries  of  the  Provincial  Councils. 

The  Secretaries  of  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda. 

DB.    WOETH   M.    TIPPY. 

R»te»— $1.50  per  year  United  Stale.,  $1.65 

Special  Introductory  Price,  Jl.OO  United  States,  J1.15 

504-5  CONFEDERATION  LIFE  BLDG.,    Torooto,  Canada 


MORMON  colonies  in  the  Mexican  state 
of  Chihuahua  were  broken  up  in  1913  and 
the  colonists  migrated  to  the  United  States. 
Since  February  of  the  present  year  many 
of  these  colonists  have  returned  to  Mexico 
and  reestablished  the  colonies  of  Dublan 
and  Juarez.  They  have  taken  with  them 
improved  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  are  expected  to  live  up  to  their 
past  reputation  as  remarkably  successful 
ranchers. 


ON  February  17,  the  Council  of  the  London 
Charity  Organisation  Society  passed  a  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  28  to  25,  "that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  the  name  of  the 
society  ought  to  be  changed  in  its  entirety." 
The  district  committees  of  the  society  had 
previously  voted  on  a  change,  and  seventeen 
committees  were  for  it,  six  were  tied,  and 
eleven  against  a  change.  It  was  stated  that 
the  present  name  is  antiquated  and  no  longer 
descriptive,  but  the  discussion  indicates  no 
knowledge  of  the  similar  movement  in  this 
country:  "The  secretary  said  that  a  popular 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  A.  reported  a  conference 
of  charities,  and  made  no  objection  to  the 
word.  In  that  democratic  land  and  in 
Australia  the  title  C.  O.  S.  flourished."  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  February  24, 
it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  narrow 
majority,  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  refer- 
endum, and  ask  every  member  for  an  opinion. 


THE  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  New  York, 
of  which  the  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  is 
minister,  has  by  vote  of  the  congregation 
renamed  itself  the  Community  Church  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Holmes  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Unitarian  church  in  order  that  he 
"  may  preach  a  universal  humanistic  reli- 
gion." The  support  of  the  church  is  placed 
entirely  upon  the  democratic  basis  of  free 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  covenant  has 
been  rewritten  to  eliminate  every  vestige 
of  theology  and  it  now  welcomes  "  any 
person  who  is  a  part  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican community — whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  Christian,  Jew,  Hindu 
or  Parsee.  By  adopting  this  new  name  we 
put  the  social  democratic  stamp  on  our 
work.  We  are  now  appealing  to  the  com- 
munity to  take  rank  with  the  school,  the 
library  and  the  community  center  as  a  public 
institution  for  public  service." 


JUSTICE  BENEDICT  of  the  Brooklyn 
Supreme  Court  evidently  does  not  believe 
in  the  more  shallow  forms  of  Americaniza- 
tion. The  other  day  he  denied  sixty  persons 
of  a  family  named  Kannofsky  the  right  of 
calling  themselves  in  future  Kenyon.  "  I 
shall  try,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,"  he  said, 
"  to  prevent  persons  through  a  change  of 
name  from  appearing  to  be  of  a  different 
race,  extraction  or  nativity  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  name  which  they  bear  *  *  * 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
names  which  conceal  the  nativity  or  ex- 
traction of  persons  bearing  foreign  sur- 
names. An  opportunity  of  deception  is 
thereby  afforded,  and  it  is  manifestly  un- 
fair to  the  families  whose  surnames  are 
thus  appropriated  that  persons  having  no 
right  to  use  such  names  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so."  This  verdict  recalls  the  Greek 
shoeblack  who  proudly  testified  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  Americanism  before  a 
naturalization  court  by  intimating  that  he 
had  decided  to  exchange  his  surname,  some- 
what difficult  to  pronounce,  for  a  thoroughly 
American  one  and  to  swear  his  allegiance 
as  Samuel  Strauss. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  Inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS     OF     THB     FIRST     NATIONAL     CO- 

OPEBATIVE  CONTENTION.  300  pp  SI  00 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

WOBKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVIT.  6  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CBEDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

INDIA'S  FBBEDOM  IN  AMERICAN  COUBTS.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Freedom  for  India. 
7  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  12  pages. 
Price  30  cents.  (This  pamphlet  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  cases  against  Hindu  political 
prisoners  and  refugees  awaiting  trial  in  the 
American  courts.) 

IMMIGBATION  LITEBATUBE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SLACKER'S  CONFESSION  :  The  Shame  of  Be- 
ing Out  of  Jail.  50  cents  per  hundred.  H. 
W.  Youmans,  Sedalia.  Mo. 

MAKE  THE  MOVIES  PAY  FOB  SOCIAL  WORK,  by 
Warren  M.  Covill.  4  pp.  Also  Practical 
Suggestions  for  following  out  the  plan.  4  pp. 
10  cents  each.  Monthly  lists  of  motion  pic- 
tures suitable  for  use  in  schools,  churches, 
centres  and  settlements,  $1.00  per  year. 
Garden  of  American  Motion  Pictures,  April, 
1918 — April,  1919,  970  pictures  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  entire  American  market  and 
available  for  distribution,  24  pp.,  25  cents. 
Correspondence  invited.  Social  Service  De- 
partment, National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly ;   $2   a   year ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year :  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly-    $1.50    a 
year ;    published   by   Hospital    Social   Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


UNITY 

FREEDOM,  FELLOWSHIP 
and  CHARACTER  in 

RELIGION 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Editor  1880-1918 


Contains  editorial  notes  and  leader 
each  week  by  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
and  FRANCIS  NEILSON,  Editors,  and 
European  notes  by  MR.  NEILSON. 


Contributed  articles  by  such  writers  as 
DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  ZONA  GALE, 
GEORGE  NASMYTH,  Professor  FREDER- 
ICK STARR,  and  others. 


Discusses  social,  international,  indus- 
trial and  religious  problems  from  the 
liberal  viewpoint. 

Notable  series  by  MR.  HOLMES  on 
"  The  Community  Church  "  now  run- 
ning. 


Weekly,  $2.00  per  year 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

700  Oakwood  Boulevard 

Chicago,  Illinois 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCES 

The  Forty-sixth  National  Conference 
LILIAN  BRANDT 


Neighborhood  and  Nation 

Women  as  Workers  and  Citizens 

Family  Social  Work 

For  World  Prohibition 

College  Girls  and  Community  Service 

Courts  and  Clinics 

The  Trend  of  Jewish  Social  Service 

Health,  Not  Mere  Prevention 


GRAHAM  TAYLOR 
HENRIETTE  WALTER 
HELEN  KEMPTON 
ELIZABETH  TILTON 
LUCY  WRIGHT 
CHARLES  L.  CHUTE 
ANNA  L.  FOX 
GEORGE  M.  PRICE 


June  21,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  IMPORTANT  AND  TIMELY  NEW  BOOK  IS 

NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD 

The  Regeneration  of  the  Porter  School 
By  EVELYN  DEWEY 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  a  fuller  sense  of  community  of  interest  and  effort,  and  nowhere  is 
there  greater  need  or  promise  than  in  the  field  of  its  application  to  education.  Miss  Dewey's  book  de- 
scribes the  actual  experience  of  a  school  in  a  small  and  isolated  district,  which,  through  the  wisely- 
directed  energy  of  its  teacher  became  the  center  and  mainspring  of  community  endeavor,  a  social  out- 
let for  young  and  old.  Mrs.  Harvey,  the  teacher  of  Porter  School,  thoroughly  realized  that  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  township  could  anything  like  permanence  for  her  work  be  secured.  From  the  first 
she  has  never  worked  for  the  people  of  Porter  she  has  done  things  with  them.  Beginning  with  the 
school,  she  used  the  material  developing  from  its  problems  to  build  ideals  and  practical  knowledge 
such  as  make  for  success  in  any  locality,  and  their  value  has  been  so  evident  that  when  she  leaves  Porter 
her  work  will  not  die. 

This  account  of  the  re-creation  of  a  community  through  its  school  is,  in  fact,  a  most  inspiring  revela- 
tion of  the  great  and  progressive  possibilities  lying  close  to  hand  for  those  who  seek  a  check  for  the 
increasing  disintegration  of  American  country  life. 

Fully  illustrated.     Cloth.     I2mo.,  net,  $2.00 
Schools  of  To-morrow  By  JOHN  DEWEY  and  EVELYN  DEWEY 

A  general  survey  of  the  best  work  that  is  being  carried  on  to-day  In  America  as  educational  experiments.  Net,   $1.60 

New  York   Times :   Undoubtedly   the  most  significant   educational  record  of  the  day. 

New  York  Tribune:  The  most  informing  study  of  educational  conditions  that  has  appeared  in  twenty  years. 

Son  Francisco  Chronicle :    Not  a  cut-and-dried  handbook  of  educational  theory     ...     a  helpful,  inspiring  book. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry  By  HELEN  MAROT 

A  Proposition  for  Educators.  Professor  JOHN  DEWEY  in  an  extended  review  In  The  Neto  Republic  describes  this  as  "  the 
most  sincere  and  courageous  attempt  yet  made  to  face  the  problem  of  an  education  adapted  to  a  modern  society  which 
muat  be  industrial  and  would  like  to  be  democratic."  Net,  $1.50 

Salt:  The  Education  of  Griffith  Adams  By  CHARLES  G.  NORRIS 

In  this  month  of  Commencements  it  is  well  to  consider  this  courageous  book  which  tells  of  conditions  in  schools  and  col- 
leges with  a  directness  that  is  startling.  Yet  its  charge  that  the  colleges  are  turning  out,  year  after  year,  loose-principled 
men  who  must  later  uproot  false  standards  and  learn  real  moral  ralues  and  the  truths  of  life,  has  never  been  contested. 
Every  parent  should  read  It.  Net,  $1.60 

Marie  Bashkirtseff .      The  Journal  of  a  Young  Artist.  Trans,  by  MARY  J.  SERRANO 

An  entirely  new  translation,  more  complete  than  any  yet  published  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  human  documents 
ever  written.  Net,  $2.50 

The  Dickens  Circle  By  J.  W.  T.  LEY 

A  narrative  of  the  Novelist's  friendships  which  throws  so  many  valuable  side-lights  upon  well-known  men  and  women  as 
to  make  it  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Victorian  period  in  many  years.  Net,  $9.00 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

A  new  edition  greatly  enlarged  of  studies  of  famous  French  writers,  illustrating  that  subtle  quality  of  the  French  tem- 
perament, Its  self-renewing  spirit  so  strongly  now  in  evidence.  Net,  $3.00 

Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

Chapters  on  selected  plays  by  Shakespeare  and  studies  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Including  a  number  of  papers  not 
hitherto  accessible  except  as  scattered  In  reviews,  etc.  Readv  late  in  June 

Lad :  A  Dog  By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 

Really  fine  stories  of  dogs  are  very  few;  this  tale  of  Lad's  doings  is  true,  and  written  with  an  exceptional  quality  of 
understanding.  Net,  $1.75 

The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem  By  MYRIAM  HARRY 

With  an  Introduction  by  JULES  LEMAITRE  of  the  Academie  Francaisc 

The  story  of  a  passionate,  precocious  girl,  daughter  of  a  converted  Russian  Jew  and  a  German  deaconess  born  and  bred 
In  the  Holy  City.  An  exquisitely  natural  picture  of  the  expanding  soul  of  a  young  dreamer.  Net,  $1.90 
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The  Forty-Sixth  National  Conference 

By  Lilian  Brandt 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


SIZE  and  variety  are  the  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  the  first  meet- 
ing after  the  great  war.  To  put  it  less  prosaically,  we ' 
might  substitute  "  development "  for  "  size,"  and  in- 
stead of  mere  "  variety  "  see  evidence  of  youthful  vitality  and 
promise  of  a  still  more  vigorous  growth  of  social  work  in  the 
years  of  reconstruction  on  which  we  are  entering.  "  Over- 
grown ",  the  conference  may  look  to  some  who  remember  with 
a  touch  of  nostalgia  the  days  when  they  knew  all  the  delegates 
by  name  and  connection,  and  when  they  felt  that  they  were 
not  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  week  or  doing  their  full 
duty  unless  they  listened  to  every  paper  that  was  presented 
and  contributed  to  most  of  the  discussions;  but  even  they  can- 
not find  it  in  their  hearts  seriously  to  deplore  the  present 
dimensions,  for  the  real  social  worker  bases  his  work  on  a 
faith  in  the  vital  elements  in  social  work  and  in  human  society 
and  can  hardly  afford  to  be  dismayed  when  he  encounters  evi- 
dences that  his  faith  is  justified.  Instead  of  being  overgrown, 
the  conference  has  by  no  means  reached  its  full  stature  and  its 
full  development  of  brain  and  muscle.  The  forty-sixth  birth- 
day does  not  mean  middle  age. 

The  attendance  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
conference:  an  aggregate  registration  of  fully  five  thousand, 
of  whom  nearly  2,600  were  "  paid-up  "  members.  That  means 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  11,000  members  enrolled  on  the  con- 
ference lists,  and  that  in  a  period  of  war-time  railroad  rates 
and  in  a  place  where  hotels  are — well,  not  inexpensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attractions  of  Atlantic  City  no 
doubt  had  something  to  do  with  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey  had  been  organized 
as  hosts,  with  an  energetic  committee  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
one  counties.  Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter  of  Princeton,  in  welcom- 
ing the  conference  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, intimated  that  it  was  no  missionary  spirit  that  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  place  this  year,  but  an  impulse  of  selfish 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  that  vast  majority  of  the  conference 
who  are  obliged  to  pass  their  lives  in  less  favored  common- 
wealths. There  was  many  a  delegate  who  had  decided  she 
could  afford  to  come  to  the  conference  because  it  would  give 
a  chance  to  combine  recreation  with  serious  business,  "  and 


I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  any  other  vacation  this  year."  Surf, 
sails,  sand,  sun,  movies,  and  all  the  amusements  of  the  board- 
walk, certainly  "  were  greatly  enjoyed,"  as  the  country  news- 
papers used  to  say.  There  were  bathing  parties,  sailing  parties, 
beach  breakfasts,  added  to  the  usual  luncheons  and  teas  in  the 
hotels.  The  drone  of  an  airplane  accompanied  the  voice  of 
many  a  speaker,  and  No.  327  especially  came  to  seem  like  one 
of  our  own  members,  so  often  did  it  pass  over  the  Steel  Pier. 
A  special  exhibit  was  arranged  at  Aviation  Field  one  after- 
noon in  honor  of  the  conference.  Whether  any  delegate  went 
up  as  a  passenger,  as  might  be  done  any  day  for  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  is  carrying  home  a  certificate  of  flight, 
is  not  recorded. 

So  obvious  was  the  appreciation  of  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  national  playground,  that  a  weary- 
eyed  member  of  the  conference  anxiously  suggested  after  the 
last  evening  meeting  that  we  should  expressly  mention  that  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  week  had  not  been  neglected.  To 
do  this  requires  no  exercise  of  the  imagination.  With  the 
audiences  at  the  general  sessions  in  the  Music  Hall  at  the  end 
of  the  Steel  Pier  numbering  between  two  and  three  thousand 
every  evening,  with  the  section  meetings  of  the  ten  divisions 
ranging  from  one  hundred  to  a  thousand,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  impromptu  assemblages  arranged  for  in  spare  hours  and 
drawing  a  large  attendance,  with  reunions  of  the  graduates 
of  the  various  schools  and  special  gatherings  of  groups  of 
people  interested  in  various  kinds  of  social  work,  no  one  would 
be  disposed  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  it  was  a  very  hard- 
working conference.  "  I  marvel  each  evening,"  said  the  en- 
thusiastic guest  from  Belgium,  "  when  I  see  so  many  gathered 
in  this  hall,  withstanding  all  the  distractions  outside.  Even 
when  one  gets  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  pier  there  is  still 
a  very  fair  orchestra  which  must  be  resisted."  It  was  only 
the  sea  air  and  the  opportunities  for  recreation,  said  one  and 
another,  that  made  it  possible  to  carry  through  such  a  program. 

A  suggestion  was  made — which  should  not  be  discounted  be- 
cause it  came  from  a  New  Jersey  man — that  the  National 
Conference  might  do  well  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  which  meets  in  Atlantic  City  every  three 
years.  It  is  our  impression  that  a  plebiscite  of  those  in  attend- 
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ance  would  establish  the  custom.  At  any  rate,  the  setting  has 
furnished  a  distinctive  background  for  the  conference  of  1919 
— a  background  made  up  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  blue  skies, 
succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  three  days  of  fog;  of 
architectural  monstrosities  and  sumptuous  furnishings;  of  the 
Decoration  Day  crowds  who  thronged  the  boardwalk  on  the 
opening  Sunday  and  the  physicians  and  labor  leaders  who  be- 
gan to  be  perceptible  on  the  closing  day,  as  they  gathered  for 
their  annual  meetings;  of  the  myriad  windows  of  the  Music 
Hall,  framed  in  jewels  of  electric  lights  against  the  darken- 
ing sky  as  we  gathered  in  the  twilight  each  evening  and  did 
our  poor  best  to  satisfy  the  energetic  song  leaders  who  sought 
to  occupy  us  profitably  while  the  audience  was  coming  to- 
gether ;  of  salt-water  taffy  and  aching  feet  and  purple  balloons 
and  rolling-chairs  and  jitneys,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  Atlantic  City  concept.  It  was  perhaps  a 
wholesome  antidote  to  the  inflated  self-esteem  which  a  con- 
ference tends  to  foster  temporarily  that  we  saw  ourselves  sand- 
wiched in  between  the  Aeronautical  Congress  of  the  preceding 
week,  traces  of  which  remained  in  our  own  meeting-place,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  both  of  which  crowded  on  our  heels.  And  as 
we  drifted  out  after  receiving  the  farewell  words  of  "  the 
best  beloved  president  the  conference  has  ever  had  "  and  the 
keynote  for  the  coming  year,  set  by  the  president  elect  in  the 
phrase  "  This  is  no  time  to  back  up  from  the  firing-line,"  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  in  the  Casino  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass, 
and  confronted  by  the  placard: 

Patrons  will  confer   a  favor  by   avoiding  unneces- 
sary  noises   during   rendition   of   musical   numbers. 

As  the  "  rendition  "  was  in  process,  and  every  rocking-chair 
occupied  by  an  attentive  or  somnolent  auditor,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  us  to  do  but  to  accept  our  insignificant  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe,  readjust  our  distorted  perspective  as 
gracefully  as  we  could,  and  "  go  away  silently,"  as  in  fact 
Miss  Lathrop  had  in  her  wisdom  suggested  would  be  appro- 
priate, "  intending  to  carry  out  in  our  every-day  work  the 
spirit  of  the  week." 

There  are  penalties  attaching  to  such  dimensions  as  the 
conference  has  attained,  though  no  one  would  wish  to  restrict 
its  growth.  Mere  physical  accommodation  of  meetings  and 
delegates  becomes  a  serious  problem.  There  can  no  longer 
be  a  "  headquarters  hotel,"  where  nearly  everybody  stays. 
There  are  not  many  halls  large  enough  to  seat  the  general 
sessions.  Even  for  the  divisions  there  must  be  a  meeting-place 
of  a  size  which  not  many  years  ago  would  have  been  adequate 
for  the  general  sessions.  Headquarters  have  been  scattered 
this  year  along  the  board-walk  and  Pacific  avenue  over  a  hori- 
zontal distance  of  fully  a  mile,  and  over  a  vertical  range  of  ten 
or  twelve  stories.  This  means  that  more  time  is  consumed  in 
getting  around  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  drop  in  at  so 
many  sessions.  It  means  that  there  is  less  unity  than  formerly. 
This  has  been  perhaps  the  most  frequent  comment  from  those 
who  have  known  the  conference  over  a  series  of  years.  There 
is  less  probability  that  we  shall  meet  the  people  we  want  to 
see,  unless  we  make  a  special  effort  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  all  carry  away  anything  approaching  the  same 
impression  of  what  the  conference  has  been  interested  in.  To 
the  new  members  it  is  frequently  bewildering,  as  well  as  thrill- 
ing. The  clearing-house  for  interviews  set  up  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Routzahn  in  the  Sun  Parlor  on  the  Pier  was  a  help  to 
a  great  many  people.  Even  if  they  did  not  keep  the  appoint- 
ment made  for  them,  they  at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing had  the  appointment  and  of  knowing  that  there  was  some 


one  interested  in  their  getting  what  they  wanted.  A  further 
development  of  this  service  would  be  appreciated,  especially  if 
there  could  be  better  facilities  for  quiet  talks  near  by,  and  more 
provision  for  helping  those  who  know  only  vaguely  what  they 
want,  as  well  as  those  who  are  looking  for  a  particular  in- 
dividual. Program  guides  might  also  be  furnished  in  this 
connection,  to  help  newcomers  find  their  way  around  through 
the  maze  of  subjects  from  which  they  have  to  choose. 

Whether  because  of  the  crowded  program  of  meetings  and 
distractions,  or  because  of  the  quieting  influence  of  sea  air  and 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  because  of  the  mere  presence  of  so 
many  people — at  any  rate  there  seemed  to  be  less  of  that  earn- 
est interchange  of  views  and  experiences  by  twos  and  threes 
which  used  to  be  what  many  people  went  to  the  conference 
for.  When  two  people  who  would  have  liked  to  talk  over 
their  work  met,  each  was  generally  on  the  way  to  some  stated 
engagement,  or  they  were  too  tired  (though  they  may  not 
have  realized  it)  for  serious  conversation.  After  an  exchange 
of  "Where  are  you  staying?"  and  "I  was  afraid  you  were 
not  here "  and  similar  courtesies  they  would  part  with  a 
mutual  "  We  must  have  a  talk  before  the  end  of  the  week," 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  increasing  size  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  meetings.  Dr.  Winslow  tells  us  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Health  chose  its  speakers  for  their  vocal  as  well  as  their 
mental  powers,  and  the  time  may  come  when  ability  to  make 
oneself  heard  will  be  the  determining  consideration.  Even 
the  section  meetings  are  as  large  as  many  a  good-sized  Sunday 
morning  congregation,  and  no  doubt  many  a  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  must  remain  unheard  for  lack  of  a  suit- 
able voice  with  which  to  utter  it.  Then  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing the  name  and  residence  of  each  speaker  and  inviting  him 
to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room  or  to  turn  around  is  not 
only  a  time-consuming  procedure  but  one  which  tends  to 
hamper  spontaneous  expression.  The  tendency,  with  growing 
numbers,  is  inevitably  towards  greater  formality  and  less  free- 
dom of  discussion  in  the  section  meetings ;  but  perhaps  that  may 
mean  that  what  is  said  is  more  carefully  weighed  and  selected. 
In  the  general  sessions  and  the  larger  of  the  section  meetings 
the  effect  seems  to  be  towards  simplifying  and  popularizing  the 
addresses.  So  many  stages  of  experience  are  represented  in  the 
audience,  so  many  different  angles  of  approach  to  the  particular 
subject  under  discussion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  essen- 
tials and  to  present  them  with  all  the  skill  and  directness  and 
art  that  can  be  summoned.  Otherwise  a  restless  creaking  of 
chairs  begins  to  be  heard,  a  nervous  cough  starts  up  and  spreads 
over  the  hall,  and  a  file  of  receding  backs  confronts  the  plat- 
form. A  good  story  is  welcomed,  if  it  is  apt ;  careless  organiza- 
tion of  material  is  not  tolerated;  oratory  is  appreciated,  but 
mere  rhetoric,  however  eloquent,  and  generalities  which  are 
platitudes,  command  no  respect.  This  audience  is  likely  to 
forget  its  manners  and  clap  down  a  speaker,  out  of  sheer  im- 
patience for  the  time  that  is  being  lost,  unless  it  feels  that  it  is 
getting  something  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  capable  of 
begging  the  chairman  for  an  extension  of  time  to  a  speaker 
who  has  something  to  say,  as  when  Commissioner  Royal 
Meeker  was  recalled  to  read  the  section  on  amusements  in  his 
paper  on  The  American  Standard  of  Living. 

Across  the  Years 

THE  evolution  of  the  conference  to  its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment, from  its  first  meeting  early  in  the  seventies,  which 
consisted  of  the  secretaries  of  three  state  boards  of  charities,  is 
a  story  not  merely  of  increasing  numbers,  but  also  of  differ- 
entiation and  diversification.  Like  any  other  evolution, 
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whether  in  the  biological  or  in  the  social  world,  it  has  been  a 
progress  from  unorganized  simplicity  to  organized  complexity. 
Officers  of  state  institutions  and  state  boards,  who  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  the  conference,  attend  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before,  but  the  group  of  government  officials  includes  also 
all  sorts  of  new  varieties  of  public  servant — administrators  of 
widows'  pensions,  secretaries  of  state  investigating  commissions, 
court  physicians,  and  representatives  of  the  federal  employ- 
ment service,  the  Treasury  Department's  thrift  campaign,  and 
many  another  of  the  social  activities  developed  by  the  national 
government  during  the  war.  To  the  charity  organization 
group  which  became  conspicuous  in  the  conference  in  the 
eighties,  to  the  settlement  group  of  the  nineties,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  housing,  tuberculosis,  and  other  preventive 
"  movements  "  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
numerous  specialized  interests  have  been  added  in  recent  years 
to  enrich  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  personnel. 

This  year  the  Red  Cross  contributed  a  notable  representa- 
tion— fully  a  thousand  in  all,  one  of  their  exuberant  officers 
estimated ;  certainly  a  large  group,  and  a  distinct  one,  even 
though  many  of  its  individual  members  were  old  acquaintances, 
long  familiar  to  the  conference  under  other  titles.  There  were 
Salvation  Army  uniforms  sprinkled  here  and  there,  especially 
in  meetings  of  the  divisions  on  the  Local  Community  and  the 
Organization  of  Social  Forces.  There  were  more  Negro  faces 
than  ever  before.  There  were  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  there  were  industrial  social 
workers  and  psychiatrists,  and  enough  policewomen  to  have  a 
breakfast  all  by  themselves  one  morning. 

Foreign  Guests 

THE  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who  rounded  out  their 
Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Standards  by  attending  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  were  a  most  welcome  addi- 
tion: Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  for  many  years  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  known  to  the 
social  workers  of  America  at  least  since  the  International 
Tuberculosis  Congress  of  1908,  who  is  to  spend  the  coming 
year  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Public  Health; 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  professor  of  social  and  industrial  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Brussels,  who  is  planning  to  start  a  training 
school  for  social  workers  in  Brussels;  Eleanor  Barton,  whose 
earnestness  and  direct  simplicity  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  her  speak;  Mary  Macarthur,  leader  of 
the  women's  trade  union  movement  in  England ;  Dr.  Maus 
and  Mile.  Carter  of  Belgium;  R.  C.  Davison  of  England; 
Dr.  Mulon  of  France ;  and  Takoyuki  Namaye  of  Japan.  In 
addition  to  this  group  there  were  several  Canadians  who  partic- 
ipated in  different  parts  of  the  program;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  contributions  to  the  conference  was  Alexander 
Zelenko's  account  of  the  development  of  the  Russian  Coopera- 
tive Union,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Division  on  Indus- 
trial and  Economic  Problems. 

To  single  out  individuals  from  among  our  own  people  for 
special  comment,  in  this  hasty  glance  at  the  personnel  of  the 
conference,  would  be  a  long  process,  and  risky.  It  may  merely 
be  noted  that  Miss  Lathrop's  genuine  democracy  and  ready 
wit  were  equal  to  every  occasion ;  that  the  most  popular  per- 
formers of  the  week  were  the  infinitesimal  Juan  and  Juanita, 
who  represented  Mexico  in  the  Spanish-American  dances, 
Tuesday  evening,  and  who  were  not  surpassed  by  the  oldest 
veterans  who  appeared ;  that  there  were  twelve  of  the  fifteen 
ex-presidents  of  the  conference  present,  whom  I  will  not  name 
for  fear  of  including  someone  who  has  not  yet  held  that  office ; 
and  that  many  who  were  missed  last  year  because  they  were  in 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  1920 

Officers 

PRESIDENT, 

Owen  R.  Lovcjoy,  New  York. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

Gertrude  Vaile,  Denver. 
Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  Washington. 
Robert  W.  Kelso,  Boston. 
GENERAL  SECRETARY, 

William  T.  Cross,  Chicago. 

Divisions 

I.     CHILDREN — Henry  W.  Thurston,  New  York. 
II.     DELINQUENTS    AND    CORRECTION — Bernard 

Glueck,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
III.     HEALTH — George  J.  Nelbach,  New  York. 
_IV.     PUBLIC  AGENCIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS — Rob- 
ert W.  Kelso,  Boston. 

V.     THE  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
VI.     INDUSTRIAL   AND   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS — 

Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 
VII.     THE    LOCAL    COMMUNITY — Howard    S. 

Braucher,  New  York. 
VIII.     MENTAL    HYGIENE — C.    Macfie    Campbell, 

M.  D.,  Baltimore. 
IX.     ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES — William 

J.  Norton,  Detroit. 

X.     UNITING  OF  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN-BORN  IN 
AMERICA —  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 

Committees 

Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  report  on  the  advisability 
of  a  plan  whereby  the  conference  may  give  expression 
to  standards  and  ideals,  Otto  W.  Davis,  Minneapolis, 
chairman. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  William  J.  Norton, 
Detroit,  chairman. 

Committee  of  Ten  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
or  other  cabinet  official,  to  call  a  conference  of  na- 
tional social  and  civic  organizations  to  consider  the 
correlation  of  efforts  of  these  agencies  and  national 
budget  planning,  William  J.  Norton,  Detroit,  chair- 


service  abroad,  were  back  again,  among  them  Homer  Folks, 
just  arrived  from  France. 

By  this  time — if  any  readers  have  persisted  thus  far — it 
may  seem  not  inappropriate  to  make  some  allusion  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  conference  program:  "  How,  may  I  ask,"  was  the 
encouragement  most  frequently  preferred  by  those  who  under- 
stood that  the  SURVEY  had  entrusted  to  me  the  writing  of  a 
general  account,  "  how  can  anybody  write  a  report  of  this  con- 
ference?" Towards  the  end  of  the  week  even  the  managing 
editor  showed  symptoms  of  nervousness  about  it.  Of  course 
no  one  can  write  an  adequate  account.  One  can  only  set  down 
his  own  impressions.  But  in  order  to  supply  a  corrective  to 
individual  judgment  and  to  supplement  the  meager  glimpse 
which  was  all  the  most  conscientious  reporter  could  get  of 
the  many  meetings,  we  asked  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  ten 
divisions  to  give  us  a  short  editorial  on  his  division.  We  can- 
not too  warmly  express  our  appreciation  of  those  contribu- 
tions, written  as  they  were  after  a  week  of  exacting  responsi- 
bilities and  unintermittent  demands  of  many  kinds.  Without 
them  any  attempt  at  a  general  review  in  advance  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  would  have  been  hopeless. 

The  conference  was  organized  in  ten  divisions,  the  six 
"  permanent  "  ones  provided  by  the  by-laws,  and  four  others 
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(VII-X)  which  have  been  added  in  the  last  two  years  to  pro- 
vide for  new  interests.  They  are:  I.  Children;  II.  Delin- 
quents and  Correction;  III.  Health;  IV.  Public  Agencies 
and  Institutions ;  V.  The  Family ;  VI.  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems;  VII.  The  Local  Community;  VIII.  Mental 
Hygiene;  IX.  Organization  of  Social  Forces;  X.  The 
Unity  of  Native  and  Foreign  Born  in  America.  Nine  general 
sessions  were  held,  each  evening  from  Sunday  to  Saturday, 
inclusive,  and  on  the  second  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 
Sunday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  such  general 
interest  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  by  any  one  division:  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  This  left  only  eight  sessions  for  the 
ten  divisions  and  the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies — ob- 
viously not  enough  to  go  around.  And  so  the  opening  exer- 
cises were  consolidated,  most  appropriately,  with  the  general 
session  of  Division  I ;  the  closing  exercises  with  Division  IX  ; 
one  evening  was  harmoniously  shared  by  divisions  VII  and 
X,  in  a  combined  program,  and  another  by  divisions  II  and 
IV.  There  were  sixty-five  section  meetings  held  by  the  ten 
divisions — never  less  than  five  of  them  going  on  simultaneously. 
Two  hundred  and  one  names  wer-e  announced  on  the  printed 
program,  and  that  was  not  a  complete  list. 

The  Ten  Flavors 

VARIETY  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  program  as  in  the  per- 
sonnel. Each  division  had  its  distinctive  flavor,  as  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  chairmen's  accounts,  brief  as  they  are. 
It  would  be  a  bold  undertaking  to  venture  to  identify  the  in- 
gredients in  these  ten  flavors  on  the  basis  of  one  person's  ob- 
servation, but  there  are  certain  characteristic  qualities  which  it 
is  safe  to  mention.  The  Children's  Division  shows  the  influence 
of  its  method  of  organization,  with  continuing  subcommittees 
and  a  developing  program  from  year  to  year.  Its  section- 
meetings — though  they  filled  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — 
gave  the  effect  of  a  hard-working  body  of  specialists,  familiar 
with  the  discussions  of  past  years  and  conscious  of  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  future.  Mental  Hygiene  attracted  so  much  in- 
terest that  it  had  to  move  on  the  second  day  from  its  modest 
quarters  in  the  Chalfonte  Hotel  to  the  main  auditorium  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  On  the  blazing  afternoon  when  this 
division  met  with  the  Division  on  the  Family  to  consider  Some 
Scientific  Basis  of  Social  Case-Work,  the  roofgarden  of  the 
Breakers  was  filled  to  the  window-sills,  and  the  elevators  dis- 
charged eager  loads  only  to  take  on  other  loads  of  discouraged 
attendants  who  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  place  from  which 
they  could  hear  what  was  going  on.  At  the  luncheon  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  Division  V  and  the  Red  Cross  on  Wednes- 
day, when  J.  Byron  Deacon  outlined  the  Peace-Time  Home 
Service  Program  in  a  very  able  address,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  were  present,  instead  of  the  possible  hundred  ex- 
pected by  Miss  Colcord  and  her  committee.  The  treatment 
of  the  cooperative  movement  at  home  and  abroad,  in  Mrs. 
Kelley's  Division  on  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  was 
appreciated  as  an  important  contribution  to  our  information 
and  to  our  realization  of  the  part  that  this  movement  may  be 
expected  to  take  in  the  future.  Division  IX  was  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  scene  of  liveliest  discussion  and  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  the  High  School 
auditorium,  and  here  and  there  boys  and  girls  could  be  seen 
gravely  listening,  until  at  the  sound  of  a  gong  they  had  to 
scuttle  away  to  their  c'asses — earnestly  bending  their  atten- 
tion to  distinguish  between  federations  and  central  councils 
and  to  determine  what  the  place  of  philanthropic  federations 
may  be  in  a  democracy. 


There  was  no  one  "  keynote  "  discernible,  as  there  has  been 
in  some  conferences  in  the  past,  but  there  were  several  threads 
or  currents  of  interest  which  seemed  to  run  through  the  pro- 
gram. One  of  these — which  might  have  been  anticipated  as 
inevitable — was  the  determination  to  apply  in  the  social  work 
of  the  immediate  future  all  that  we  have  learned  from  the 
war.  The  most  dramatic  illustration  of  this  was  Dr.  Salmon's 
plea  that  we  should  salvage  mental  ability  by  doing  for  the 
children  in  our  schools  what  we  did  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
field  hospitals  in  France,  and  that  we  should  bring  up  our 
provision  for  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  in  the  civilian 
population  to  the  standards  established  in  the  army,  in  order 
to  wipe  out  the  cruel  contrast  now  existing  between  the  prompt 
and  efficient  medical  attention  provided  for  a  soldier  "  who 
is  sick  above  the  collar  "  and  the  police  station  and  court  which 
must  in  most  parts  of  the  country  be  negotiated  by  his  wife  or 
mother  suffering  in  the  same  way,  before  she  can  have  the 
advantage  of  scientific  treatment.  Other  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  disposition  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  war  were  the 
intensified  interest  in  the  fundamental  problems  of  education 
and  health  and  family  life  and  community  organization  which 
can  easily  be  traced  to  the  searching  experiences  of  the  last 
two  years;  the  new  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  industrial 
cripples,  due  to  the  development  of  work  for  the  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  the  consideration  of  how  to  convert  the  war 
chest  to  peace  needs  and  how  to  "conserve  the  war-time  im- 
pulse;" Barry  C.  Smith's  plan  for  a  national  endorsement  and 
a  federated  budget  for  all  the  national  organizations;  the  reso- 
lution proposed  to  the  conference  on  behalf  of  the  Federation 
of  Settlements,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "  to  assist 
in  ascertaining  and  defining  the  functions  and  fields  of  opera- 
tion of  the  various  national  groups  and  associations,  both  those 
that  have  developed  during  the  war  and  others ;"  and  the  sub- 
stitute motion  which  was  adopted,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  ten  "  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  secretary  of  the  interior  or  other 
cabinet  official,  to  call  a  conference  of  national  social  and  civic 
organizations  to  consider  the  correlation  of  efforts  of  those 
agencies  and  national  budget  planning"  (referring  of  course 
not  to  the  proposed  executive  budget  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  budgets  of  the  organizations  concerned). 

Getting  Down  to  Facts 

ANOTHER  strong  undercurrent  was  the  desire  to  brush  aside 
superficialities  and  pleasant  delusions  and  get  down  to  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  human  welfare.  This  is  no  new  characteristic 
of  social  workers,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has  evidently  acquired  new 
vigor.  John  A.  Fitch's  challenge  to  consider  whether  social 
work  "  is  to  be  a  soporific  or  a  stimulant  "  excited  sympathy 
rather  than  resentment.  The  basic  requirement  of  an  adequate 
income  for  a  decent  standard  of  living  was  the  chorus  in  most 
discussions,  whether  they  started  out  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  or  morals  or  crime  or  child  welfare  or  case-work  or 
social  unrest.  Ghosts  of  a  generation  ago  hid  behind  the  pro- 
posal that  the  conference  should  provide  uniform  schedules 
for  fami'y  agencies  to  use  in  tabulating  causes  of  poverty,  by 
recording  the  opinion  of  somebody  about  each  case,  in  the  hope 
that  thus  we  might  get  at  the  "  real  facts,"  though  the  fallacies 
of  this  method  have  long  since,  and  repeatedly,  been  exposed, 
its  reappearance  suggests  that  at  least  there  is  a  fresh  concern 
about  "  causes,"  which  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  The  fre- 
quent appearance  of  the  word  "  standards  "  in  a  variety  of  as- 
sociations in  the  program  is  another  straw  that  marks  the  trend 
towards  realities:  minimum  standards  of  child  welfare,  stand- 
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ards  of  admission  to  day  nurseries  and  of  equipment  for  them, 
standard  methods  in  research  surveys,  case-work  and  indus- 
trial standards,  effects  of  good  standards  in  housing  and  recrea- 
tion, a  standard  organization  for  a  community  federation,  and 
the  general  theme  of  Division  III,  health  and  the  standard 
of  living. 

A  third  current  requiring  no  special  powers  of  insight  to  de- 
tect was  a  new  sense  of  nationality,  a  new  consciousness  of  the 
national  character  of  social  problems  and  of  national  respon- 
sibility for  loca1  conditions.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
that  the  president  of  the  conference  was  a  federal  official,  the 
chief  of  a  bureau  which  owes  its  existence  to  social  workers, 
and  that  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  representatives  of 
the  national  government  on  the  program,  both  its  older  wel- 
fare activities,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the 
newer  ones  which  have  developed  during  the  war,  such  as  the 
thrift  campaign  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  federal  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  and 
the  Venereal  Disease  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  resolution  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  looking 
toward  the  better  correlation  of  the  national  voiuntary  agen- 
cies, is  an  indication  of  the  extremely  important  place  they 
have  come  to  occupy  and  of  what  may  be  a  tendency  towards 
the  nationalizing — if  that  term  may  be  used  without  too  much 
danger  of  misinterpretation — of  the  social  work  of  America. 
A  cordial  response,  furthermore,  met  the  suggestion  Saturday 
night  that  social  welfare  should  have  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  President's  Cabinet,  by  the  addition  of  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  a  Department  of  Education,  and 
a  Department  of  Insurance,  Compensation  and  Pensions. 

Fundamental  Problems 

EVEN  more  significant,  however,  than  these  isolated  incidents, 
was  the  new  way  of  looking  at  the  great  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  the  war  has  not  created  but  has  made  visible  even 
to  those  formerly  unconscious  of  them.  Elementary  education, 
physical  vigor,  a  living  wage,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
matters  of  common  concern  of  the  whole  nation,  rather  than 
bounded  by  state  lines  or  trade  union  affiliation  or  any  other 
fragmentary  section.  Similarly,  special  attention  was  given  to 
certain  elements  in  the  national  composition  which  have 
hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected  or  treated  in  "  the  wrong 
way;"  rural  communities,  the  Negro,  the  immigrant.  The  un- 
derlying thought  seemed  to  be  that  the  nation  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  spot;  that  democracy  is  a  fiction  so  long  as 
certain  great  sections  of  the  population  are  laboring  under 
serious  removable  handicaps  which  prevent  their  keeping  pace 
with  the  rest ;  that  the  test  of  the  principles  for  which  we  en- 
tered the  war  lies  in  their  applicability  to  our  own  conditions 
at  home.  ( It  was  noticeable  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  week 
there  was  hardly  a  meeting  at  which  several  speakers  did  not 
wrestle  to  define  "  democracy  "  and  express  their  conception 
of  what  it  demands  in  some  aspect  of  social  work). 

"  Americanization  "  itself — though  the  term  was  proscribed 
by  Professor  Miller  on  the  ground  that  it  suggests  the  com- 
pulsory imposition  on  the  immigrant  of  a  ready-made  Ameri- 
can culture — received  the  attention  of  an  entire  division,  which 
held  six  lively  meetings.  The  reciprocal  character  of  the  pro- 
cess of  fusion  was  emphasized  throughout.  A  new  figure — 
the  automatic  loom — was  suggested  by  the  chairman  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  melting-pot.  Many  protests  were  entered 
against  assuming  that  a  working  knowledge  of  English  ensures 
sympathetic  understanding  of  American  ideals  and  principles, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  to  compel  the  use  of  the  English 
language  is  to  use  a  discredited  and  ineffective  method. 


A  CABLEGRAM  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

BETWEEN  500  and  600  social  workers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
signed  the  following  cablegram,  which  was  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  through  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Asso- 
ciation : 

Strongly  supporting  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  most  prom- 
ising feature  of  the  peace  settlement,  we  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  covenant  is  seriously  handicapped  in  its 
appeal  to  the  social  conscience  of  America  and  its  adoption 
endangered  by  certain  treaty  provisions  indicated  in  the  pub- 
lished summary  which  seem  to  run  counter  to  those  principles 
of  self-determination  and  justice  which  under  your  leadership 
America  has  stood  for  in  the  war  and  in  the  new  ordering 
of  the  world. 

We  believe  first,  that  the  permanent  transfer  of  Kiao  Chau 
and  the  Shantung  concessions  to  Japan  would  be  indefensible, 
and  that,  if  the  transfer  be  only  nominal  and  temporary,  this 
should  be  made  known  speedily  and  authoritatively.  Second, 
that  while  the  produce  of  the  Saar  coal  fields  may  justly  be 
given  to  France  to  make  good  the  crippling  by  the  German 
armies  of  the  French  mines,  there  is  no  warrant  for  raising 
the  question  of  a  transfer  or  political  sovereignty  in  this  region. 
Third,  that  the  economic  and  reparation  provisions  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Fourth,  that  assurance 
be  given  that  in  fulfilment  of  the  world's  hope  for  a  true 
League  of  Nations  as  against  the  old  scheme  of  alliances  and 
balance  of  power  that  the  German  and  Russian  nations  once 
they  have  established  stable  and  democratic  governments,  and 
in  the  case  of  Germany  has  demonstrated  by  acts  its  intention 
to  execute  in  good  faith  the  treaty  provisions,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  council  of  the  league. 

We  heartily  endorse  your  action  in  regard  to  Fiume  and 
urge  that  in  all  territorial  questions  arising  in  southeastern 
Europe  the  determining  principles  be  those  enunciated  by  you 
in  the  fourteen  points  which  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied 
slates  and  accepted  by  the  enemy  states  as  the  basis  for  the 
armistice. 

We  believe  that  the  issue  raised  by  these  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  treaty  settlement  make  altogether  clear 
that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  a  living  social  institution 
susceptible  of  growth  and  development,  and  that  amendment 
of  the  covenant  and  action  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Assembly 
should  not  depend  upon  the  old  diplomatic  procedure  of 
unanimity. 

Among  the  signers  were : 

HOMER  FOLKS,   New   York 

ROYAL   MBEKBB,    Washington 

PAUL  U.   KELLOGO,   New   York 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  New  York 

JULIA  C.  LATHEOP,  Washing- 
ton. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  Atlanta 

MABY   MCDOWELL,  Chicago 

EOBEET  A.  WOODS,  Boston 

MBS.  W.  L.  MUBDOCK,  Bir- 
mingham 

EDWIN  D.  SOLENBBBGER,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Chicago 

OWEN  R.  LOVBJOY,  New  York 

MARTHA  P.  FALCONBE,  Phila- 
delphia 

HENRY  W.  THUBSTON,  New 
York 

C.  C.  COOPER,   Pittsburgh 


CAROLINE   B.   WITTPENN,   Jer- 
sey City 

THOMAS   J.   RILEY,   Brooklyn 
FRANK  B.  WINQ,  Rochester 
J.    M.    HANSON,   Youngstown, 

Ohio. 

HELEN    T.    WOOLLBY,    Cincin- 
nati. 

FRANCES  INQEAM,  Louisville 
SIDNEY  A.  TELLER,  Pittsburgh 
FRANCIS  TYSON,  Pittsburgh 
J.  PRENTICB  MURPHY,  Boston 
AETHUB  W.  TOWNB,  Brooklyn 
MRS.  J.  G.  FERTIO,  St.  Louis 
F.     P.     GEEENBIRO,     Philadel- 
phia. 

C.  C.  CABSTBNS,  Boston 
H.  IDA  CUBBY,  New  York 
J.  P.  KEANZ,  Nashville 
DR.  R.  S.  YARROS,  Chicago 


A  further  interest,  which  carmot  accurately  be  described  as 
conspicuous,  but  which  was  discernible  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked, was  a  dawning  recognition  of  the  suffering  in  Europe. 
So  far  from  general  was  it  that  we  may  well  have  seemed 
callous  and  complacent  to  the  visitors  from  abroad  and  to  the 
Americans  who  have  just  come  back,  except  that  the  quick 
sympathetic  response  of  shudder  or  gasp  to  every  reference  in- 
dicated that  it  was  an  affair  of  ignorance,  not  of  indifference. 
There  can  be  no  longer  either  ignorance  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  those  who  heard  Mrs.  Barton  and  Dr.  Sand  quietly 
refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  marriages  taking 
place  in  France  and  Belgium  and  England  because  all  the  young 
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men  are  dead  or  disabled;  who  heard  Mr.  Devine  quote  the 
calculation  of  an  Italian  scientist  that  it  will  require  sixty- 
six  years  for  France  to  regain  her  lost  population;  and  who 
heard  Mrs.  Kelley  describe  the  famine-stricken  children  of 
Prague  and  the  claw-like  hands  of  the  women  from  the  starv- 
ing countries  who  were  her  fellow-delegates  at  Zurich. 

The  Family 

Joanna  C.  Colcord 

HP  HERE  were  two  recurring  notes  in  this  program.  The 
•*•  first  was  expressed  in  the  topic  of  the  general  session  on 
Monday  evening,  What  of  the  Immediate  Future  of  the 
Family.  At  that  meeting,  Porter  R.  Lee  made  a  plea  for  the 
family  set  free  from  conventional  and  outworn  trammels  and 
functioning  as  the  basic  institution  of  a  newer  and  truer 
democracy.  Prof.  James  Tufts,  in  a  paper  at  once  erudite 
and  stirring,  sketched  the  influence  of  wars  upon  family  life 
in  the  past.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers  that  threaten 
it  in  the  present,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  avert  them.  The  high  note  struck  at  this  meeting,  of  belief 
in  the  family  and  concern  that  it  function  properly  in  the  new 
society,  was  sounded  again  and  again  during  the  session.  At 
a  joint  meeting  between  the  division  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  speakers  from 
four  widely  different  sections  of  the  country  compared  the 
marriage  laws  of  their  own  states  and  discussed  the  possibility 
of  changes  which  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  family. 

The  other  dominant  note  was  first  struck  at  the  session  of 
the  handicapped  soldier,  when  David  H.  Holbrook,  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  gave  his  ex- 
cellent paper  on  vocational  reeducation,  and  emphasized  the 
duty  of  social  workers  in  the  proper  industrial  readjustment 
of  the  disabled  man,  whether  soldier  or  civilian.  The  medical 
aspects  of  work  with  the  handicapped  were  also  discussed 
from  the  case-worker's  point  of  view  in  an  able  paper  by 
Arthur  F.  Sullivan  of  Boston. 

The  second  of  the  two  Home  Service  Section  meetings 
struck  both  of  these  dominant  notes  in  a  manner  which 
thrilled  a  large  audience.  Mary  C.  Goodwillie,  in  a  paper 
full  of  inspiration  for  all  family  case-workers,  discussed  the 
replacement  and  readjustment  of  the  soldier  in  respect  to  his 
own  family.  With  admirable  impartiality,  she  pointed  out 
the  gains  and  the  errors  of  the  older  and  the  newer  groups 
in  the  family  case-work  field,  and  left  each  of  these  groups 
feeling  that  they  had  much  to  learn  from  and  to  contribute 
to  each  other.  At  the  same  meeting,  Fred  C.  Croxton  con- 
ducted a  spirited  discussion  of  the  reinstatement  in  industry 
of  the  non-handicapped  soldier.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for 
patience  and  understanding  of  the  soldier's  psychology;  and 
for  a  commonsense  approach  by  our  communities  to  the  prob- 
lem of  this  replacement  in  industry.  Mr.  Croxton's  paper 
led  directly  up  to  what  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  many  outstanding  meetings  of  the  Family 
Division's  program — the  joint  session  with  the  Division  on 
Industry,  upon  the  topic  Case-Work  and  Industrial  Life.  At 
this  session  Stockton  Raymond,  of  Columbus,  himself  a  case- 
worker, discussed  the  method  of  the  case-work  approach  to 
industrial  problems;  John  A.  Fitch  of  the  SURVEY  sounded  a 
call  which  was  nothing  short  of  inspired  to  social  workers  to 
face  squarely  and  seek  to  understand  the  growing  spirit  of 
social  and  industrial  unrest. 

The  Family  Division  program  abounded  this  year  in  joint 
sessions;  and  mention  should  be  made  of  that  held  with  the 
Division  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  two  speakers  scheduled,  Prof.  F.  S.  Chapin  of 
Smith  College  extended  his  paper  upon  sociology  in  its  rela- 
tions to  case-work,  and  made  a  brilliant  and  scholarly  pre- 
sentation of  the  need  of  a  more  scientific  approach  to  their 
problem  on  the  part  of  social  case-workers.  Other  section 


meetings  which  had  not  only  a  general  appeal  to  the  division, 
but  a  special  appeal  to  certain  groups  within  it,  were  those 
upon  aspects  of  adjustment  between  case-working  agencies, 
and  upon  thrift.  The  former  attracted  the  group  of  super- 
visors of  case-work  in  the  public  and  private  agencies,  and,  in 
the  form  of  a  round-table,  drew  out  much  profitable  discus- 
sion ;  the  latter  was  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  group  of  home  economists  in  social  work. 

Owing  to  local  conditions,  it  was  decided  to  hold  no  divi- 
sion luncheon  this  year.  The  Home  Service  luncheon  in  part 
took  its  place.  Nearly  four  hundred  people  were  present  to 
hear  J.  Byron  Deacon  and  his  associates  discuss  the  future 
program  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  it  is  believed  that  twice  as  many  tickets 
could  have  been  sold  if  arrangements  could  have  been  made 
to  seat  so  many.  Indeed,  the  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the 
division  was  unusually  heavy.  At  no  meeting  were  there 
fewer  than  four  hundred  present;  and  several  of  the  section 
meetings  called  out  an  audience  of  more  than  twelve  hundred. 
A  number  of  requests  were  made  to  have  papers  given  in  this 
division  reprinted  by  the  conference.  Requests  for  at  least  two 
hundred  copies  are  necessary  before  this  will  be  undertaken. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  such  requests  be  communicated 
promptly  to  William  T.  Cross,  secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  315  Plymouth  court,  Chicago. 

Health 

C.  E.  A.  Winslow 

THE  program  of  this  division  was  developed  on  a  somewhat 
novel  plan.  Early  last  fall  the  divisional  committee 
planned  to  devote  its  entire  meeting  to  the  consideration  of 
various  phrases  of  a  single  topic — the  relation  between  poverty 
and  disease;  and  the  various  sessions  formed  practically  a  pro- 
gressive symposium  upon  this  general  theme.  At  the  seven 
sectional  meetings  the  relation  of  an  inadequate  family  budget 
to  a  particular  problem  was  discussed,  tuberculosis,  medical 
and  nursing  care,  infant  mortality,  venereal  disease,  malnutri- 
tion, housing  and  industrial  diseases  being  successively  con- 
sidered. It  is  impossible  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  valuable  con- 
tributions made  by  so  many  speakers  to  these  various  topics, 
but  a  few  general  tendencies  may  be  briefly  noted.  First  of 
all  one  was  impressed  with  the  recognition  by  the  speakers  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
There  was  no  shallow  dogmatism  but  a  clear  recognition  that 
an  inadequate  income  is  one  factor  in  ill  health  but  that  in 
individual  instances  there  are  frequently  other  factors  which 
play  a  far  larger  part.  In  the  second  place  it  was  most  en- 
couraging to  note  how  much  substantial  research  is  being  con- 
ducted along  these  lines  and  what  valuable  material  is  in 
process  of  accumulation.  Particularly  inspiring  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  activity  of  certain  government  departments.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Housing  Corporation,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
presented  results  which  indicated  contributions  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  cause  of  social  progress  and  made  all  in  attendance 
resolve  that  congressional  myopia  should  not  hamper  the  de- 
velopment of  such  activities  in  the  future. 

Among  the  newer  special  topics  discussed,  mention  should 
be  made,  even  in  the  briefest  survey,  of  the  strong  arguments 
presented  by  John  A.  Lapp  for  health  insurance  as  a  means 
of  securing  medical  and  nursing  care,  of  Antoinette  Cannon's 
explanation  of  the  role  of  the  medical  social  worker  in  the 
public  health  campaign,  of  Thomas  Adams'  inspiring  story  of 
housing  development  as  a  war  and  a  post-war  problem  in 
Canada,  and  of  Irving  Fisher's  plea  for  humanizing  industry 
by  considering  the  psychology  of  the  worker  as  well  as  the  size 
of  the  pay  envelope  and  restoring  to  industry  a  modicum  of 
the  joy  of  labor.  At  the  closing  evening  session  the  trend  of 
the  whole  discussion  was  admirably  summoned  up  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  who  made  a  brilliant  speech  on  sickness  as  a  factor 
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in  poverty;  by  Royal  Meeker  who  combined  with  the  invalu- 
able data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  a  sense  of  humor 
as  fine  as  his  statistics  and  perhaps  even  more  heartily  appre- 
ciated ;  and  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  who  closed  the  session  with 
an  earnest  and  thrilling  message  of  combined  warning  and 
encouragement  for  the  future.  The  whole  message  of  the 
session  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  that  many 
people  are  sick  and  many  people  die  because  they  are  poor; 
that  the  average  standard  of  living  as  measured  by  real  wages 
has  fallen  materially  during  the  past  five  years;  that  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  sanitary  and  medical  and  social 
forces  which  may  be  set  in  motion  to  break  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  and  disease;  and  that  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  these 
forces  are  given  free  play  during  the  coming  years. 

Uniting  Native  and  Foreign-Born 

Allen  T.  Burns 

THIS  newest  and  temporary  division  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  secured  sufficient  interest  in  its 
program  to  be  continued  for  at  least  another  year.  This  is 
concrete  evidence  of  the  appreciation  shown  for  the  live  dis- 
cussion of  this  timely  phase  of  social  work.  The  distinctive 
note  running  through  the  sessions  of  the  division  was  the  neces- 
sity for  establishing  working  relations  with  the  immigrant 
American  in  all  basic  phases  of  life.  "  How  can  the  foreign- 
born  enter  into  American  life  as  effectively  and  satisfyingly  as 
the  native-born  ?  "  sums  up  the  problem  as  this  section  dis- 
cussed it. 

The  members  of  this  division  by  no  means  assume  that  one 
conference  meeting  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  many  aspects  of 
this  one  question — much  less  to  reach  conclusions.  However, 
the  few  phases  discussed  indicate  through  what  fundamental 
factor  of  American  life  the  immigrant  will  be  most  solidly 
united  with  the  native-born.  The  immigrant's  place  in  labor 
organizations  and  progress,  the  methods  by  which  our  legal 
institutions  become  intelligible  and  serviceable  to  him,  the 
peculiar  problems  in  schooling  for  the  immigrant,  the  ways  in 
which  his  own  organizations  connect  and  unite  him  with  Amer- 
ican life  and  due  consideration  of  the  foreign-horn's  own  pre- 
possessions and  points  of  view  in  the  fusion  process  were  all 
considered  at  length.  There  was  practical  unanimity  that  ex- 
clusion through  intention  or  inadvertence  from  the  advantages 
of  any  of  America's  institutions  leaves  the  immigrant  discon- 
tented and  proper  soil  for  destructive  agitation.  This  fixes 
as  the  real  problem  of  Americanization  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  processes,  procedures  and  institutions  of  America  so 
that  they  will  be  as  adapted  to  the  immigrant's  needs  and 
participation  as  to  the  native-born.  The  task  is  thus  two- 
sided:  First,  the  studying  of  the  immigrant  so  as  fully  to 
understand  and  appreciate  his  prejudices  and  capacities;  and 
second,  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  to  readjust  American 
social  machinery  so  as  to  serve  equally  the  foreign — as  well 
as  native-born. 

One  point  emphasized  as  fundamental  in  any  worth-while 
as  well  as  traditional  Americanism  was  self-reliance  and  self- 
direction.  Warnings  were  repeated  that  any  process  of  as- 
similation which  discouraged  or  thwarted  such  activities  would 
produce  Americans  in  name,  but  not  in  substance.  Conse- 
quently, all  the  discussions  sought  methods  by  which  the  activ- 
ity of  the  foreign-born  themselves  would  be  the  outstanding 
feature  in  any  process  which  secured  for  them  the  special  ad- 
vantages and  qualities  characteristic  of  America. 

Organization  of  Social  Forces 

William  J.  Norton 

THE  thread  running  through  all  the  meetings  of  this  divi- 
sion was  a  better  and  more  effective  cooperation  of  the 
institutions  of  society  through  which  flow  the  efforts  for  social 


amelioration  and  social  reconstruction.  In  the  division  meet- 
ings the  discussion,  which  was  at  all  times  vigorous,  returned 
constantly  to  ways  and  means  of  promoting  more  cohesion 
among  prevailing  social  service  agencies,  more  unity  of  pur- 
pose, less  waste  in  duplication,  and  greater  strength  in  mutual 
planning  and  execution.  At  least  four  of  the  papers  given  will 
stand  for  many  years  as  authoritative  documents  in  that  sec- 
tion of  conference  literature  dealing  with  the  new  but  rapidly 
growing  group  of  community  organizers.  In  the  meeting  deal- 
ing with  social  educational  publicity,  Harry  P.  Breitenbach 
illuminated  with  a  searching  light  a  complex  subject  that  is 
too  frequently  regarded  as  simple.  His  clear  analysis  of  the 
local  and  national  organization  for  war-time  publicity  and  its 
effectiveness,  with  his  practical  suggestions  for  reshaping  the 
same  force  for  community  purposes,  will  prove  of  increasing 
value.  C.  M.  Bookman's  paper  on  a  standard  organization 
for  a  city  federation  and  for  federation  practice  will  un- 
doubtedly become  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  federation  group. 
Sherman  Kingsley's  report  on  war  chest  development,  with  his 
suggestions  for  their  conversion  into  peace  chests,  together  with 
his  timely  warning  to  federations  not  to  let  their  management 
become  anti-social  as  was  the  management  of  so  many  war 
chests,  supplements  the  Bookman  paper.  Together  they  give 
for  the  first  time  in  conference  literature  rather  complete 
practical  suggestions  on  the  organization  and  practice  of  com- 
munity federation.  Barry  Smith,  in  discussing  the  experiences 
of  the  National  Investigation  Bureau  in  endorsing  war  agen- 
cies, pointed  out  how  another  great  war  demonstration  in  con- 
trolling irresponsible  social  organization,  which  means  in  part 
at  least  anti-social  organization,  should  be  converted  for  use 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  The  discussion  on  the  Place  of 
Philanthropic  Foundations  in  a  Democracy  proved  illumi- 
natingly  backward.  Possibly  the  greatest  gain  from  this  ses- 
sion was  the  bearing  of  the  wonderful  ignorance  of  and  indif- 
ference to  the  great  need  for  socializing  the  great  inheritances 
of  social  wealth  passing  from  one  generation  to  another.  Deep 
interest,  indicative  of  the  rapid  spread  of  social  work  organi- 
zation, was  shown  in  the  section  devoted  to  organizing  county 
and  state  units  of  service.  The  general  session  was  refresh- 
ing in  its  sane  outlook  on  the  nation.  Lee  H.  Hammer,  of 
the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  reviewed  the 
national  mobilization  of  wholesome  forces  to  protect  the 
American  fighter.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  president-elect  of  the 
conference,  catching  Mr.  Hammer's  thread  of  sane  patriotism 
urged  that  the  great  forces  mobilized  during  the  war  for  the 
nation's  army  of  fighters  be  continued  for  America's  civilian 
children  and  men  and  women. 

Industrial  and  Economic  Problems 

Florence  Kelley 

'  I  ^HE  plan  was  to  present  three  main  subjects:  (a)  the 
-I-  use  of  our  undeveloped  natural  resources,  especially 
water  power,  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  burden  of  the 
war  debt  from  the  wage-earners  to  these  hitherto  unused 
natural  sources  of  wealth;  (b)  the  cooperative  movement; 
and  (c)  the  advancement  of  colored  people.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  Senator  Sims,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
water  power  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  the  development  of  our 
water  power  received  unfortunately  no  consideration,  and  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Du  Bois  limited  discussion  of  the  role  of  the 
colored  race  in  reconstruction  to  an  able  address  by  Eugene 
Kinckle  Jones. 

Dr.  Rene  Sand's  vivid  sketch  of  the  Belgian  cooperatives, 
and  the  picture  painted  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Barton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  of  the  large  share  taken  for 
nearly  a  century  by  the  mothers  of  families  in  the  world- 
famous  English  distributive  cooperation,  shed  more  light  than 
the  best  books  offer  to  the  most  painstaking  students,  partly 
because  these  speakers  were  able  to  eive  instant  replies  to  cur- 
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rent  questions,  as  no  books  can  do.  Alexander  Zelenko,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Committee  of  the  Russian  Cooperative 
Unions  claimed  for  the  twenty  million  Russian  heads  of 
families,  who  have  kept  Russia's  cooperative  movement  intact 
throughout  the  war,  that  they  will  yet  save  the  life  of  that 
distracted  country,  because  all  political  factions  are  con- 
strained by  the  situation  to  deal  with  the  cooperatives,  and  the 
process  of  starvation  is,  therefore,  nowhere  complete.  The 
importance  of  this  vast  network  of  distributive  power  is  freshly 
illustrated  by  the  current  sale  to  the  Russian  cooperatives  of 
twenty  millions  dollars  worth  of  meat  by  Secretary  Baker 
from  his  surplus  supplies.  James  P.  Warbasse,  president  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  America,  astonished  and  encour- 
aged the  conference  by  his  statement  that  there  are  3,000  regis- 
tered cooperative  societies  united  in  that  organization.  In 
retrospect,  the  discussion  of  industrial  cooperation  looms 
large,  and  the  interest  shown  in  it  at  the  division  meetings 
was  so  alert  and  sustained  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  co- 
operative movement  may  occupy  the  minds  of  the  members  as 
long  and  dynamically  as  the  effort  for  minimum  wage  com- 
missions followed  upon  the  first  program  of  the  section  on 
standards  of  living  and  labor  at  St.  Louis  years  ago. 

In  a  singularly  enlightening  informal  statement,  of  which 
maternity  care  was  the  starting  point,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme, 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  London  Local  Government  Board, 
presented  the  present  view  of  English  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  national  health  as  to  the  need  for  complete,  free,  public 
medical  service.  For  the  venereal  diseases  this  service  exists 
already  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  important  steps  to- 
wards it  have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis.  The 
current  British  opinion  appears  to  be  that  no  form  of  health 
insurance  yet  proposed  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  do  all  that 
must  be  done.  Our  American  discussion  of  the  public  health 
lags  lamentably  behind  the  courageous  facing  of  the  whole  na- 
tional need  which  the  war  has  forced  upon  Great  Britain. 

For  the  presence  of  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  of  Dr.  Sand, 
and  of  Mrs.  Barton,  our  division  is  indebted  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  its  regional  conferences  which  were  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Year. 

Children 

Henry  W.   Thurston 

DR.  RENE  SAND,  delegate  from  Belgium,  commended 
the  conference  for  discussion  of  child  welfare  at  the  first 
session  because  effort  to  give  adequate  care  to  the  child  leads 
inevitably  to  efforts  to  solve  all  other  human  problems.  Presi- 
dent Julia  C.  Lathrop  emphasized  adequate  family  income  as 
primarily  essential  to  adequate  care  of  the  child  as  to  health, 
education,  industrial  adjustment,  recreation  and  cultural  life. 
She  stated  that  the  progress  of  democracy  itself  can  be  tested 
by  the  standards  of  child  welfare  in  force;  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  keep  up  with  the  standards  of  England  as  set  up 
in  the  Fisher  Bill  we  must  not  flinch  from  raising  and  spend- 
ing more  money  for  children.  Eleanor  Barton,  of  the  Woman's 
Cooperative  Guild,  of  London,  urged  with  persuasiveness 
and  power  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the  intelligent  help  of  all 
working  class  mothers  both  as  individuals,  in  the  care  of  their 
own  children  in  their  own  homes  which  must  be  made  decent, 
and  as  cooperators  in  industrial  and  other  social  and  political 
activities. 

A  day  nursery  should  not  be  merely  a  place  that  "  gums  its 
children  all  up  with  sweetness  "  and  takes  joy  in  mere  num- 
bers while  it  gives  each  child  less  than  one-half  pint  of  milk  a 
day,  keeps  no  record  of  gain  or  loss  in  weight  and  deprives  the 
children  of  toys.  In  this  way  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  of  Chi- 
cago, emphasized  the  need  of  intelligent  adequate  care  of  day- 
nursery  children.  Grace  Caldwell,  of  Boston,  also  preached 
case-work  as  the  only  means  of  salvation  for  day  nurseries. 
Ada  E.  Sheffield,  director  of  the  Bureau  on  Illegitimacy,  Bos- 


ton, and  George  L.  Jones,  of  Baltimore,  likewise  prescribed 
case-work  as  the  only  method  that  was  adequate  in  the  care 
of  unmarried  mothers,  unmarried  fathers  and  their  children. 

In  the  session  which  discussed  the  medical  and  mental  clinic 
as  an  aid  to  the  care  of  dependent  children  there  developed  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  argued 
for  greater  static  rigidity  of  intelligence  levels  for  individuals 
— or  at  least  for  a  greater  ease  and  definiteness  of  diagnosis 
than  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Jessie 
Taft,  of  Philadelphia,  found  true  in  their  personal  experience 
or  in  world  experience.  Both  sides  and  Dr.  Frederick  H. 
Knight  earnestly  insisted,  however,  that  medical  and  mental 
diagnosis  are  essential  and  that  every  child  ought  to  have  a  full 
chance  to  develop  and  to  use  all  his  capacities.  Case-work 
was  the  center  of  the  discussion  about  the  neglected  child. 
Case-work  and  the  division  of  labor  in  case-work  between 
school  and  social  agencies  were  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of 
the  interrelations  of  child  welfare  and  school. 

Allen  T.  Burns  and  other  speakers  aroused  great  enthu- 
siasm for  a  recreation  program  that  will  give  every  child  an 
opportunity  for  wholesome  use  of  all  his  leisure  time  for 
seven  days  in  the  week  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  How 
to  put  child  welfare  programs  over,  was  another  topic  that 
proved  fascinating  and  suggestive.  This  was  the  real  theme 
of  the  section  devoted  to  a  new  health  program  for  children 
of  school  age.  Sally  Lucas  Jean  and  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  of 
the  Child  Health  Organization  staged  a  demonstration  of 
weighing  and  measuring  schoolchildren  and  the  giving  of 
health  instruction  by  Cho  Cho,  a  clown.  It  was  clear  that, 
whether  given  by  a  clown,  the  local  citizen  who  makes  a  good 
Santa  Claus,  or  by  a  teacher,  the  process  of  physical  examina- 
tion and  health  instruction  of  children  must  be  made  a  joy 
and  inspiration  to  them.  Dr.  Peter,  recently  returned  from 
seven  years  of  health  propaganda  in  China,  also  gave  dra- 
matic illustrations  of  his  effective  publicity  methods.  One 
of  Dr.  Peter's  criticisms  of  poor  publicity  methods  compared 
them  to  the  attempt  to  hatch  out  China  eggs.  Many  of  his 
hearers  came  away  asking  themselves  and  each  other  how  they 
can  select  and  use  child  welfare  publicity  eggs  that  will  hatch. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  rural  child  welfare  Prof.  Dwight 
Sanderson  of  Cornell  University  and  Gladys  Mendum, 
of  Rockland  county,  New  York,  made  it  very  clear  that  in 
rural  communities  both  case-work  with  the  individual  child, 
and  the  rural  child  welfare  program  as  a  whole,  must  be 
hatched  out  of  the  egg  of  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  small  village  and  farm  attitudes  towards  these 
problems.  As  Miss  Mendum  said,  the  social  worker  must 
slowly  "  live  into "  these  rural  situations.  Ruth  Taylor, 
director  of  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  Westchester 
county,  New  York,  told  the  story  of  the  slow  process  by  which, 
during  the  past  five  years,  the  county  Department  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  had  "  lived  into  "  the  child  welfare  situation 
of  that  county.  The  story  is  prophetic  of  what  other  county 
officials  may  do.  Similarly,  Prof.  Ellsworth  Faris,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  told  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station  in  behalf  of  100  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  state.  The  legislature  has  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  this  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station.  Iowa  is  thus  a  pioneer  among  states  to  collect  taxes 
in  an  attempt  to  make  child  welfare  work  intelligent  through- 
out the  whole  state. 

Public  Agencies  and  Institutions 

Robert  W.  Keho 

THIS  division  held  five  section  meetings  in  which  the  analy- 
sis of  causes  and  the  prevention  of  public  dependency  and 
defective  citizenship  were  clearly  made  of  more  importance 
than  the  development  of  methods  of  caring  for  end  results. 
Henry  C.  Wright,  of  New  York,  in  his  address  on  "  the  bal- 
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anced  ration"  for  feeding  employes  and  residents  of  public 
institutions  exploded  the  fallacy  of  institution  men  that  the 
system  in  any  way  impairs  either  the  variety  or  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  food.  Dr.  Owen  Copp,  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
tended that  the  state  machinery  be  so  developed  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  on  the  job  in  the  institution  may  be  applied 
to  the  processes  of  preparing  the  budgetary  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  heading  of  State  Organization  for  Public  Wel- 
fare, Commissioner  Burdett  G.  Lewis  of  New  Jersey  explained 
the  operation  of  the  new  and  comprehensive  New  Jersey  law 
creating  the  department  of  institutions  and  agencies.  Dr. 
Victor  V.  Anderson,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  plan,  now  un- 
der consideration  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  by  which 
persons  convicted  of  crime  should  be  committed  to  a  central 
board,  by  them  to  be  assigned  each  to  the  penal  institution  best 
suited  for  his  care.  In  connection  with  this  clearing-house 
system  some  startling  figures  were  produced,  showing  the  high 
percentage  of  prisoners  who  are  repeaters  and  who  are  feeble- 
minded or  otherwise  deficient.  A  section  on  the  city  poor  and 
the  causes  of  their  poverty  set  out  the  results  of  a  valuable 
survey  recently  undertaken  in  Baltimore  under  the  direction 
of  the  speaker,  William  H.  Maltbie,  of  that  city.  Frederick 
Hoffman,  statistician,  made  a  plea  for  less  extravagance  in 
funerals  on  private  account  and  greater  consideration  for  the 
pauper  burial  by  public  officials.  On  the  Organization  of 
Social  Data,  Amos  W.  Butler,  of  Indiana,  set  out  the  need  and 
the  great  value  of  uniformity  in  the  statistics  gathered  upon 
like  subjects  by  state  departments.  He  was  followed  by 
Charles  B.  Davenport,  of  New  York,  who  analyzed  the  stan- 
dard requirements  of  a  proper  research  survey. 

In  the  last  section,  on  Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with  Depen- 
dent Children,  Joel  D.  Hunter,  of  Illinois,  marked  out  the 
dangers  of  encouraging  wife  desertion  and  non-support  where 
aid  is  given  without  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tions of  husband  and  older  children  to  support.  Mary  F. 
Bogue,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  an  argument  for  adequacy 
of  relief  in  all  cases.  She  was  followed  by  Elizabeth  Maloney, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  discussed  the  family  budget  in  mothers' 
aid  cases.  Her  demand  was  for  relief  that  is  adequate  for 
the  case  under  consideration.  She  defined  the  family  needs 
that  must  be  met  and  advised  withholding  any  kind  of  mothers' 
aid  that  could  not  be  made  a  constructive  help  rather  than  a 
pauper  dole.  The  general  session  in  conjunction  with  the 
Division  on  Delinquents  and  Correction,  brought  out  strik- 
ingly the  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
public  agencies  and  institutions;  by  which  they  are  turning 
their  attention  vigorously  to  the  analysis  and  prevention  of 
the  causes  of  crime  and  public  dependency.  Cyrus  B.  Adams, 
of  Illinois,  recited  the  prison  reforms  of  the  past  few  years,  in 
particular  the  minimizing  of  cell  treatment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outdoor  camp.  The  contrast  was  made  by  the 
writer  between  the  prevention  of  social  breakdowns  and  the 
practice  of  nursing  and  results.  Roscoe  M.  Pound,  dean  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  delivered  a  forceful  address  upon 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society.  His  keen  analysis 


must  stand  as  one  of  the  great  contributions  to  the  annuals  of 
the  conference.  The  session  was  closed  by  the  Hon.  Carl  H. 
Millikin,  governor  of  Maine,  who  contended  for  efficient,  non- 
political  organization  in  the  public  service. 

Mental  Hygiene 

Frankwood  E.  Williams,  M.  D. 

NOT  only  that  there  is  need  for  the  specially  trained 
psychiatric  social  worker  (a  need  that  much  exceeds  the 
present  supply) ,  but  that  it  is  important  for  every  social  worker 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
mental  hygiene,  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  followed  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  "  The  advent  of  the 
psychiatric  social  worker  is  the  most  important  single  thing 
that  has  happened  in  social  work  in  thirty  years,"  said  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  during  one  of  the  discussions.  It  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  that  individuals  differ  not  only  in  intellec- 
tual capacity  but  in  their  capacities  for  emotional  life  and  ex- 
pression and  in  their  instinctive  life,  and  that  human  conduct 
in  any  given  set  of  circumstances  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
these  capacities.  Those  individuals  who  differ  widely  in  per- 
sonality and  character  traits  from  the  "  normal  "  and  whose 
behavior,  therefore,  varies  widely  from  the  usual,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  only  when  these  differences  are  taken 
carefully  into  consideration.  Among  those  who  come  within 
the  wide  limit  of  the  term  "  normal,"  differences  of  adaptation 
occur  upon  the  same  basis.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree 
only.  The  social  worker  must  meet  group  problems,  to  be 
sure,  and  many  times  the  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  group 
as  a  group,  although  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  even  so,  that  the 
group  is  composed  of  variously  reacting  individuals.  But  in  a 
very  large  number  of  problems,  the  difficulties  are  essentially 
individual,  and  social  workers  will  come  more  and  more  to 
think  in  the  terms  of  the  individual — the  child,  not  children  ; 
the  delinquent,  not  delinquents,;  mother,  father,  not  mothers, 
fathers;  a  feebleminded  person,  not  the  feebleminded;  a 
psychopath,  not  psychopaths — insofar  as  they  are  dealing  with 
individuals.  Conduct  (delinquency,  truancy,  petulance, 
jealousy,  stubbornness,  selfishness,  timorousness,  self-assertion) 
are  best  understood  and  most  intelligently  dealt  with  when  it 
is  considered  that  a  particular  individual  is  reacting  to  a  par- 
ticular environment  or  situation  on  the  basis  of  his  individual 
powers  of  reaction,  whatever  these  may  be,  plus,  minus,  or 
plus-minus.  To  interpret  and  to  evaluate  these  individual  re- 
actions and  on  such  basis  to  seek  better  social  adjustment  for 
the  individual  is  the  function  of  social  psychiatry.  The  fact 
that  some  social  workers  are  preparing  themselves  for  work  in 
this  special  field  and  that  all  are  coming  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  what  the  problems  are  and  the  method  of  approach 
is  an  encouraging  sign.  These,  in  brief,  were  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  came  from  recent  experience  in  the  school,  com- 
munity social  work,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  in  work  with 
delinquents,  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 


Reports  on  the  Divisions  on  the  Local  Community,  Frances  Ingram,  chairman,  and  Delinquents 
and  Correction,  Col.  Cyrus  B.  Adams,  chairman,  unfortunately  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press. 


C002920: 


DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION 

BALTIMORE  seems  about  to  make  a  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  service  of  democratic  education.  In- 
cidentally, her  new  mayor,  William  F.  Broening,  has 
begun  his  term  of  office  auspiciously  by  making  a  good  start 
toward  carrying  out  two  of  the  school  policies  on  which  he 
made  his  campaign:  placing  public  schools  in  public  parks, 
and  making  schoolhouses  community  centers.  Public  School 
76,  in  the  Locust  Point  neighborhood  of  Baltimore,  has 
already  come  to  be  widely  known  as  an  effective  community 
center  in  what  its  supporters  regard  as  a  very  fundamental 
way.  The  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Club,  developing  its 
theory  of  unity,  or  neighborhood  homogeneity,  has  given  some 
remarkable  demonstrations  of  what  these  two  groups  working 
together  can  do;  it  had  devised  definite  plans  for  a  system  of 
education  suited  to  the  community  and  which  would  include 
adults  as  well  as  children.  By  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances it  has  fallen  to  this  school  to  be  the  first  to  which 
Mayor  Broening's  ideas  should  be  applied.  Recently  the 
building  was  partly  consumed  by  fire.  It  had  already  out- 
grown its  classroom  housing  capacity  and  lacked  sufficient 
playground  room.  Land  adjoining,  treeless  and  beautyless, 
was  needed  for  housing  the  growing  industrial  district  of 
Locust  Point.  A  block  away  lay  a  ten-acre  park,  with  tennis 
courts,  swings,  sand  piles,  wading  pool,  field  track  and  ball- 
grounds — a  charming  spot  already  used  by  the  children  of  the 
community.  The  first  question  that  confronted  the  school 
board,  therefore,  was:  Did  the  situation  warrant  abandon- 
ing the  old  site  at  some  financial  loss  to  the  city  and  erecting 
a  modern  building  in  the  park  ?  At  this  point  the  plans  of  the 
Parents'  and  Teachers'  Club  entered  into  the  situation.  These 
plans  included : 

1.  Putting  the  school  in  the  park,  where  it  would  strengthen  every 
use  of  the  park;  and 

2.  Ma-king  a  civic  center  including 

a.  The    public   school,   which   should    house   shops — 5,000    parents 
signed   for  them — gymnasium,   auditorium,   mess   hall,   bank,   voting 
booths,  all  open-air  rooms,  etc. 

b.  A  wing  to  house  public  baths  and  laundry. 

c.  A  public  health  wing     including  a  waiting  room  with  dental, 
general,  surgical,  tuberculosis  and  baby  dispensaries. 

The  club  had  made  a  practice  of  executing  its  plans  through 
committees,  but  a  change  of  site  and  a  new  schoul  building 
presented  difficulties.  So  it  appointed  Mrs.  William  Bauern- 
schmidt  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  owners  of  the  indus- 
tries on  the  Point,  explaining  its  plans  and  asking  these 
men  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  school  board  for  approval  and 
to  the  board  of  estimates  for  the  money.  She  appealed  to 
these  men  as  a  part  of  the  community  and  asked  them  to  use 
the  same  interest  and  skill  that  they  would  in  their  own 
affairs.  The  owners  of  industries  went  into  the  matter  care- 
fully, studied  and  approved  the  plans  and  then  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  them  through.  Led  by  the  heads 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  Dry 
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Dock  Company  and  the  Robert  Ramsay  Company,  and  with 
Robert  Ramsay  as  chairman,  the  matter  was  at  once  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  mayor,  who  recognized  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  proposal.  Here  was  a  section  geographically  iso- 
lated, extremely  important  industrially,  whose  public  school 
had  been  a  community  center  in  a  very  real  sense.  He  real- 
ized that  practically  all  the  parents  and  teachers  were  asking 
now  was  a  chance  to  organize  these  activities  more  fully  and 
extend  them.  They  wanted  a  plant  through  which  to  work. 
He  also  realized  the  unusualness  of  the  heads  of  great  cor- 
porations using  their  knowledge  and  initiative,  and  the 
machinery  of  their  organizations,  to  further  plans  made  by 
the  patrons  of  a  public  school.  Still,  he  must  be  assured  that 
the  plans  were  good  ones.  And  here  Mayor  Broening  took 
the  step  for  which  every  big  daily  paper  in  the  city  commended 
him  next  day,  he  asked  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  P.  P.  Claxton,  to  advise  him  and  summoned  the 
school  board  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  when  Mr.  Ramsay's 
committee  presented  its  case  to  the  board  of  estimates.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  promptly  approved  the  community's  plans, 
saying  that  if  they  were  carried  out  fully  they  would  make 
Locust  Point  one  of  the  best  known  places,  educationally,  in 
the  country. 

The  following  day  the  school  board  recommended  that  the 
school  be  moved  to  a  site  in  the  park  and  that  the  money  be 
asked  for  to  erect  an  entirely  new  building. 

NATIONAL  KITCHENS 

THE  National  Kitchens  Order  dated  February  25,  1918, 
made  by  the  British  food  controller  under  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him,  authorizes  each  local  authority  to 
establish   and   maintain   national   kitchens.      This  department 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized   recently,   under  a  new  di- 
rector with  a  small  advisory  committee  of  social  workers  who 
have  been  keen  advocates  of  the  development  of  these  kitchens. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  them  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Economy  of  food   and  fuel. 

The  supply  of  nutritious  and  well-cooked  food  at  reasonable  prices, 
i.  e.,  on  a  self-supporting,  but  not  profit-making  basis. 

The  substitution  of  skilfully  prepared  and  properly  cooked  whole- 
some meals  for  makeshift  meals. 

Economy  of  labor  by  the  collective  preparation  of  food. 

In  the  conduct  of  national  kitchens  the  aim  is  to  avoid  all 
taint  or  appearance  of  charity,  and  to  maintain  them  on  a 
business-like  and  self-supporting  basis.  This  end  has  been 
attained  in  the  kitchens  already  established  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  as  well  as  by  local  authorities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  expected  that  the  income  of  the  kitchens 
will  not  only  meet  the  current  expenses,  but  will  enable  a 
sufficient  sum  to  be  provided  annually  for  the  redemption  of 
the  capital  outlay.  The  number  of  national  kitchens  and 
restaurants,  including  depots,  is  now  about  250,  made  up  of 
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68  licensed  voluntary  kitchens,  75  unlicensed  voluntary  kit- 
chens and  109  provided  by  private  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  erection  and  equipment  and  the  prices  vary 
considerably  in  different  districts,  owing  to  local  conditions. 
For  instance,  while  it  costs  $5,500  in  Clapham,  London,  to 
provide  1,500  portions,  Leeds  can  serve  1,750  at  a  cost  of 
almost  exactly  one-half  that  amount.  The  prices  charged 
vary,  chiefly,  with  the  type  of  neighborhood  in  which  the  kitch- 
en is  situated.  There  is,  however,  also  an  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  the  menu.  Concerning  the  effect  of  these  national 
kitchens  and  restaurants  upon  the  prices  charged  in  other  res- 
taurants catering  for  the  public,  the  minister  is  of  opinion  that 
the  tariff  of  the  national  restaurants  is  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  lower  than  that  of  other  public  caterers.  He  says  that 
"  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  profiteering  exists." 

Since  it  is  possible  that  the  Ministry  of  Food  may  soon 
coma  to  an  end  as  a  separate  government  department,  the  new 
Ministry  of  Health  will  probably  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  these  public  kitchens.  A  special  effort  is  being  made 
under  the  housing  schemes,  and  especially  the  larger  estate 
developments,  to  provide  for  cooperative  kitchens  and  res- 
taurants in  such  relation  to  the  houses  as  to  lessen  the  need  for 
domestic  labor.  The  future  extension  of  the  cooperative 
kitchen  movement  will  be  motivated  entirely  by  utility  and 
economy  and  not  by  want.  Already  two  of  the  national 
kitchen  centers  in  London  have  closed  their  doors,  and  con- 
cerning eight  others,  the  superintendent  reports  that  "  with  the 
increasing  facilities  for  obtaining  foodstuffs  of  all  descriptions 
in  the  shops  comes  the  evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public 
to  cook  their  own  food  at  home,  the  result  being  that  the 
outdoor  trade  at  almost  every  center  has  nearly  disappeared." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  decline  of  interest  in  the  prop- 
osition in  industrial  cities  where  large  numbers  of  women  go 
out  to  work  and  in  the  industrial  suburbs  inhabited  by  the 
aristocracy  of  labor. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DEPORTING 

MORE  than  a  million  dollars  in  damages  will  be  paid  by 
the  Phelps-Dodge  Corporation,  the  Phelps-Dodge  Mer- 
cantile Company,  the  Calumet  &  Arizona  Mining  Com- 
pany, the  El  Paso  Southwestern  Railway  and  a  number  of 
other  corporations,  officials  and  individuals,  to  the  men  whom 
they  deported  from  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  in  July,  1917,  when  strik- 
ing copper  miners  and  their  sympathizers  were  rounded  up  and 
shipped  in  cattle  cars  out  into  the  New  Mexico  desert,  where 
they  were  left  until  the  United  States  army  rescued  and  cared 
for  them.  Civil  suits  totaling  $6,150,000  were  filed  in  the 
state  courts  against  the  corporations  and  persons  concerned, 
and  a  settlement  out  of  court  is  just  being  effected,  on  the 
basis  of  a  payment  of  $1,250  to  married  men  with  children, 
$i,ooo  to  married  men,  and  $500  to  single  men.  There  were 
in  all  i, 1 86  deportees,  and  the  settlement  is  being  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  some  of  the  plaintiffs  and  securing 
their  acquiescence  to  the  terms. 

In  addition  to  the  civil  damage  suits,  criminal  cases  were 
filed  in  tlie  United  States  District  Court  against  twenty-five 
persons  who  were  active  in  the  deportations.  Last  December 
Judge  William  W.  Morrow  of  San  Francisco  rendered  a  de- 
cision quashing  the  indictments  in  these  cases,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  courts  rather  than  the  federal  courts  had  juris- 
diction. The  opinion  states  that  "  the  offense  which  the  de- 
fendants are  charged  to  have  conspired  to  commit  is  ...  an 
offense  against  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  persons  conspired 
against,  secured  to  them  as  citizens  of  the  state  of  Arizona  " 
because  statutes  of  that  state  provide  penalties  for  kidnapping 
and  for  false  imprisonment.  The  opinion  further  states: 
'  The  situation  is  indeed  a  lamentable  one  and  one  to  be 
greatly  deplored,  but  it  ought  not  to  influence  this  court  to 
enlarge  the  statute  to  include  an  offense  not  within  its  con- 


stitutional   authority."     Apparently   no   criminal   action    has 
been  taken  by  the  state  of  Arizona  against  the  kidnappers. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  HARNESS 

THE  National  Council  of  Social  Service  was  formed  in 
England  during  the  war  to  coordinate  the  vastly   in- 
creased agencies  of  voluntary  social  work.     Soon  this 
council  was  rei-nforced  by  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the 
government  departments  especially  interested  in  social  welfare, 
and  of  local  authorities.     The  council  has  been  given  com- 
plete official  status  by  being  placed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
leading  official  of  that  board,  A.   V.   Symonds.     The   main 
objects  of  the  council  arc: 

(a)  To   promote   the   systematic  organization  of  voluntary   social 
work,  both  nationally  and  locally,  with  a  view  to  securing   (i)   the 
coordination   of  the   voluntary   agencies,   and    (ii)    their   cooperation 
with  the  official  agencies  engaged  in  the  same  sphere  of  work. 

(b)  To  assist  in  the  formation  of  this  purpose  of  organizations  in 
each  Local  Government  area  representative  of  both  voluntary  effort 
and  statutory  administration. 

(c)  To  provide  information,  particularly  as  to  legislation  and  the 
regulations  of  government  departments,  for  voluntary  social  workers. 

Its  members,  thirty-two  in  number,  represent  in  part  na- 
tional organizations — such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Guilds  of  Help,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Cavendish  Association — in  part  government  de- 
partments and  in  part  local  organizations,  not  themselves 
nationally  federated,  as  for  instance  councils  of  social  welfare 
and  juvenile  organization  committees. 

A  handbook  of  information  for  voluntary  workers  has  been 
prepared  and  widely  distributed.  The  principal  object  of  the 
further  concentration  of  effort  is  that  of  bringing  voluntary 
work  in  still  closer  relation  to  official  administration.  There 
is  to  be,  for  instance,  a  register  of  social  workers  for  differ- 
ent areas  who  may  be  relied  upon  for  cooperation  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  necessary  field  work  in  public  social  welfare 
activities  and  for  aid  in  emergencies,  as  also,  of  course,  for 
participation  in  all  manner  of  social  investigations.  Another 
reason  for  concentration  is  the  need  of  still  further  preventing: 
overlapping  of  services  and  dissipation  of  energy.  There  is. 
no  desire  either  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  of  the 
council  to  dictate  to  the  separate  agencies  or  to  advocate 
rigid  uniformity  of  methods. 

A  scheme  for  local  councils  of  social  service  has  been 
drafted  with  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  national  scheme. 
Their  area  will  usually  be  that  of  the  city  or  county.  There 
will  be  representation  both  of  voluntary  and  public  bodies, 
following  in  this  respect  closely  the  constitution  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  The  objects  for  the  local  councils  are 
stated  as  follows: 

(a)  To  coordinate  effort,   voluntary  and  official,   in   social   work, 
and  to  promote  such  new  effort  as  may  seem  advisable. 

(b)  To  compile  a   list  of  local  agencies  engaged   in  social  work, 
and  of  voluntary  visitors. 

(c)  To    cooperate    in    promoting    or    developing    a    register    of 
assistance. 

(d)  To  secure  the  provision  in  each  locality  of  an  organized  body 
of  workers,  able  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  the  locality  friendly  visit- 
ing and  other  forms  of  personal  service  in  social  work,  where  such 
do  not  exist.     (Such  a  provision  would  probably  involve  the  setting 
up  of  representative  ward    [or  other  district]    committees.) 

(e)  To  promote  the  training  of  social  workers. 

(f)  To  undertake  inquiries  into  specific  questions,  and  to  convene 
conferences  thereon. 

(g)  To  spread  information  in  the  locality   (local  handbooks,  jour- 
nals, leaflets,  etc.),  and  to  exchange  information  with  local  commit- 
tees elsewhere. 

(h)  To  be  a  body  capable  of  receiving  and  administering  funds 
tor  the  general  wellbeing  of  the  district,  and  for  such  special  pur- 
poses as  it  may  propose  to  be  asked  to  undertake. 
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(i)  To  act  as  correspondent  with  local  committees  elsewhere  with 
regard  to  individual  cases. 

(j)  To  act  in  cooperation  with  the  national  council. 

The  secretary  of  the  national  council  is  S.  P.  Grundy, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the  Guild  of  Help 
movement,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.i. 

THE    SOCIAL   WORKERS'    COOPERATIVE 

A  PRACTICAL  test  of  faith  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment was  brought  before  the  members  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic  City  by  the 
National  Social  Workers'  Exchange.  Until  a  few  months 
ago  the  Exchange  was  conducted  very  much  like  any  other 
employment  bureau.  It  charged  a  registration  fee  and  a  com- 
mission upon  the  salary  of  the  job  secured.  Beginning  with 
the  first  of  the  year  it  abandoned  this  method  of  operation  and 
started  out  to  become  a  cooperative  enterprise  for  and  of 
social  workers.  It  no  longer  charges  either  a  registration  fee 
or  a  commission.  It  depends  upon  the  membership  dues  of 
individuals  and  of  the  institutions  and  organizations  which 
use  it,  and  upon  contributions. 

At  the  National  Conference  the  Exchange  drove  still 
farther  in  the  direction  of  cooperative  enterprise.  It  asked 
the  social  workers  at  Atlantic  City  to  "  make  it  theirs  "  in 
order  that  it  might  become  a  professional  guild  not  only  to 
place  social  workers  but  also  to  extend  vocational  guidance 
and  advice  to  them  and  to  standardize  jobs  and  salaries.  It 
pointed  out  that  most  vocations  have  agencies  which  deal  with 
placement  and  with  other  questions  of  professional  interest, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the  Exchange 
in  this  direction. 

The  Exchange  presented  its  case  in  the  form  of  a  drive  for 
members.  The  social  workers  at  the  conference  were  asked 
at  their  hotels  and  at  section  meetings  to  join  this  cooperative 
movement  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  conference  the  total  num- 
ber of  social  workers  belonging  to  the  Exchange  was  not  far 
from  one  thousand.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  to  ex- 
tend its  membership  until  the  need  of  contributors  will  have 
been  eliminated  and  it  can  be  democratically  conducted  of,  by, 
and  for  social  workers. 

CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION 

THE  immigration  bill  of  the  Canadian  government  is 
of  special  interest  in  the  United  States  because  it  has  in 
many  circles  produced  the  impression  that  Canada  is 
trying  more  and  more  to  increase  her  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  rather  than  by  importing  it  from 
Europe.  The  improved  feeling  between  Canadians  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  is  relied  upon  to  stimulate  the 
northward  migration  of  sturdy  American  farmers  over  the 
international  boundary  to  settle  the  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  the  Dominion.  W.  J.  White,  Canadian  inspector  of 
United  States  agencies,  was  reported  recently  as  "  feeling  con- 
fident "  that  in  consequence  of  the  war  and  the  greater  in- 
terest in  Canada  which  it  produced  here,  there  will  be  an 
unprecedented  migration  of  that  kind,  especially  since  the 
Canadian  government  has  not  been  idle  in  spreading  through- 
out the  United  States  the  news  of  its  unused  natural  riches 
and  of  its  comparatively  liberal  aid  given  to  newcomers  of 
the  right  kind.  The  reasons  for  Canada's  strong  desire 
to  attract  American  immigrants  are  not  far  to  seek.  Most 
important  among  them  is  the  war-bred  national  patriotism  of 
the  Canadians  who  more  insistently  then  ever  demand  that 
foreign,  by  which  they  mean  foreign-speaking,  immigrants  be 
kept  out.  This  practically  limits  the  source  of  immigrants 
to  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States.  In  England,  the 
recent  and  prospective  land  and  agricultural  reforms  are  so 
revolutionizing  country  life  that  grave  doubt  is  felt  as  to 
whether  emigration  will  in  the  coming  years  be  anywhere  near 


as  large  as  it  was  before  the  war.  And,  of  course,  Canada  is 
not  interested  in  immigrants  who  come  from  cities.  In  Ire- 
land, likewise,  the  stream  of  emigration,  interrupted  by  the 
war,  may  never  flow  again  in  its  old  strength.  Yet  Canada 
needs  nothing  so  much  as  rural  immigrants.  In  1916-18  only 
20,000  immigrants  arrived  from  the  British  Isles  as  compared 
with  150,000  in  1913,  and  there  were  160,000  from  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  139,000  in  1913,  the  year  of 
largest  immigration.  The  total  population  of  Canada  is  only 
about  eight  million,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  properly 
developed,  the  country  can  hold  nearly  as  great  a  population 
as  the  United  States.  There  are  virtually  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  land  still  unsettled. 

The  new  immigration  law  aims  at  the  exclusion  of  five 
classes : 

1.  Persons  from  countries  with  which  the  Empire  has  been  at  war; 

2.  Orientals; 

3.  Conscientious    objectors,    such    as    Hutterites,    Mennonites    and 

Doukhobors ; 

4.  Criminals  and  medically  unfit; 

5.  Illiterates. 

The  antagonism  to  the  small  religious  minorities  opposed 
to  war  which  now  prevails  in  Canada  does  not,  of  course, 
affect  very  many  prospective  immigrants.  The  opposition  to 
the  influx  of  population  from  Germany  and  Austria  is 
likely  to  remain  strong  for  a  long  time  and  will  seal  a  source 
of  population  from  which  Canada,  like  the  United  States,  has 
in  the  past  received  some  of  its  best  stock.  The  literacy  test 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  Asiatics  will  be  the  most  potent  re- 
strictions upon  the  two  sources  from  which  a  strong  stream 
of  immigrants  might  have  been  expected  in  the  future,  namely, 
the  Far  East  and  the  Balkans.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of 
perplexities  and  at  many  points  touches  political  issues.  Apart 
from  the  federal  provision  for  land  settlement  which  exceeds 
anything  so  far  contemplated  in  the  United  States,  several  of 
the  provinces  have  now  entered  upon  systematic  programs  of 
assimilating  the  immigrant;  and  some  of  the  high  officials 
seem  to  rely  upon  these  activities  rather  than  a  policy  of 
strict  racial  exclusiveness  as  the  principal  means  of  welding 
the  Canadian  nation.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
they  are  in  a  small  minority  in  comparison  with  those  in  and 
out  of  the  government  who  favor  a  sharp  exclusionist  policy. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  for  June  1 1 ,  denies  that  there  is  any  truth  in  "  the  old 
scare  that  the  cheap  lands  of  Canada  are  draining  the  United 
States  of  its  farm  population."  The  statistics  of  movement 
across  the  border  make  no  distinction  between  farmers  and 
other  migrants;  but  the  total  number  of  farmers  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years  has  only 
been  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  Canadian  figures  show  that  64,124  Americans  took 
up  homesteads  in  Canada  between  1906  and  1914.  Retro- 
spects such  as  this  do  not,  of  course,  prove  that  the  tendency 
of  American  emigration  to  Canada  has  not  considerably 
increased  since  the  war  or  that  Canada,  in  adopting  an  extreme 
policy  of  exclusion  towards  eastern  European  and  Asiatic 
immigration,  is  not  forced  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
United  States  for  the  increase  of  her  population. 

NO  BEER,  NO  WORK? 

RADICAL  labor's  stand   for  bone-dry  prohibition  was 
made  clear  when  the  question  came  up  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  at  Atlantic  City  last 
week.    Though  the  vote  of  the  convention  was  26,475  to  4,005 
in  favor  of  a  resolution  disapproving  wartime  prohibition  and 
in  favor  of  exempting  beer  containing  2.75  per  cent  of  alcohol 
from  the  provisions  of  national  and  wartime  prohibition,  the 
opposition  was  sufficiently  spirited  to  prevent  any  future  asser- 
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BY  a  Dutch  treat,  cafeteria  style,  we  dis- 
comfited the  high  cost  of  Atlantic  City 
living  for  the  space  of  one  noon,  and 
brought  together  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers of  Survey  Associates.    There  were  criti- 
cisms, suggestions,  expressions  of  good  will 
and   generous   proffers   of  cooperation  from 
North,  East,  South  and  West. 

There  was  the  southern  woman,  for  exam- 
ple, who  told  of  the  first  smart  which  came 
after  the  SURVEY'S  special  number  on  her 
home  city,  and  then,  specifically,  the  con- 
structive things  which  grew  out  of  it.  Her 
present  plea  was  for  us  to  "  get  after  every 
small  two-by-four  minister  and  teacher  who 
is  blocking  social  progress  in  his  community." 
There  was  the  professor  of  sociology  in  the 
Northwest  who  voiced  appreciation  of  the 
moral  courage  needed  to  act  as  a  source  of 
authentic  information  in  critical  situations. 
He  stressed  the  opportunity  to  encourage  the 
development  of  rural  social  work.  These  were 
balanced  by  the  New  York  employer  who  felt 
that  while  it  was  all  very  well  to  reach 
preachers  and  teachers  with  the  SURVEY, 
we  should  strive  to  reach  employers. 

TP  EGIONAL  opportunities,  and  lines  of  cir- 
culation promotion  with  such  educational 
tilts  to  them,  were  matched  by  suggestions  as 
to  subject  matter  and  treatment.  The  veteran 
Red  Cross  worker  was  there,  whose  informal 
counsels  to  young  workers  in  letters  from 
"  Uncle  Henry,"  published  some  years  ago, 
were  cited  by  a  fellow  speaker  from  the  floor 
as  an  example  of  what  was  needed  today  by 
the  many  newcomers  in  social  work.  Why  not 
a  "colyum"  of  "easy  steps  for  little  feet"? 
was  asked.  There  was  a  dean  among  settle- 
ment workers  who  speculated  upon  the 
results  of  a  year  given  over  not  at  all  to  criti- 
cism but  to  stock  taking,  perhaps  by  districts, 
of  the  good  in  American  life;  a  roving  com- 
mission of  appreciation  which  would  appeal  to 
new  groups.  There  was  the  public  health 
expert  who  held,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
SURVEY  should  stick  to  its  last— to  the 
meaning  of  its  name — picturing  existing  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  not  merely  the  bad,  nor 
merely  the  good,  but  hold  to  calm,  dispassion- 
ate presentation  of  facts.  "  The  strength  of 
the  SURVEY  is  in  keeping  free  from  propa- 
ganda; in  giving  journalistic  expression  to  the 
scientific  method."  There  was  the  publicity 
expert,  who  wanted  us  to  exploit  the  case 
story  more  fully ;  the  community  leader,  who 


was  for  less  scientific  data  and  more  human 
appeal  —  "  the  sublimated  doughnut." 

These  and  a  score  of  other  promptings; 
enough  to  engage  half  a  dozen  journals  each 
with  double  the  SURVEY'S  staff  ;  enough  to 
show  how  organic  is  the  constructive  social 
movement  in  America,  as  manifested  through 
the  National  Conference,  through  the  SUR- 
VEY and  through  manifold  agencies  and  per- 
sonalities from  scientists  to  evangelists,  from 
neighborhood  workers  to  federal  officials; 
something  not  at  all  to  be  cramped  into  any 
one  line  of  expression,  or  to  be  battened  down 
by  any  editorial  board  ;  enough  to  show  that 
the  genius  of  the  SURVEY  lies  as  a  journal 
of  exploration  and  interpretation  —  a  pooling 
place  for  evidence,  experience  and  aspiration, 
drawn  from  a  thousand  well-springs. 


six  months  we  have  made  the  most 
spirited  challenge  we  knew  how  to  the  con- 
structive interest  of  the  SURVEY'S  readers. 
So  completely  have  we  applied  every  penny 
we  have  been  able  to  scrape  together  through- 
out fall  and  winter  to  this  program  of  de- 
velopment, to  the  issues  sent  out  every  week 
and  the  work  that  went  into  them,  that  the 
future  of  the  venture  has  hung  on  the  convic- 
tion we  have  carried  and  the  backing  that 
would  come  of  it  this  spring. 

TN  April  and  May  our  general  circulation 
showing  was  better  than  for  three  years 
past.  Each  of  these  months  we  wrote  over 
500  new  subscriptions;  we  have  written  over 
5,000  such  for  the  eight  months;  or  more  at 
the  new  sounder  $4  rate  than  a  year  ago  at  $3. 
Over  one  hundred  regular  readers  responded 
to  our  April  appeal  by  becoming  $10  co- 
operating subscribers,  and  members  of  Survey 
Associates.  Altogether  we  have  added  285 
such  new  members,  and  we  have  a  member- 
ship today  at  the  end  of  eight  months  larger 
than  last  year  at  the  end  of  twelve.  Well 
towards  a  hundred  cooperating  subscribers 
have  come  in  as  $25  contributors. 

F  N  the  absence  of  any  windfall  —  and  none  is 
in  sight  —  our  ability  during  the  summer  to 
hold  even  moderately  well  to  the  levels 
reached  in  the  last  eight  months  —  much  less 
build  upon  them  —  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinued response  of  old  friends  and  new  to 
carry  through  to  a  successful  outcome  this 
demonstration  year.  Where  your  help  can 
count  for  most  the  succeeding  pages  show. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


FROM  A  FRENCH  LABOR  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR: 

"  The  SURVEY  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
and  substantial  papers  I  know.  I  wish  we 
could  have  one  in  France  made  in  the  same 
way." 


FROM   AN   AMERICAN   INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTIGATOR: 

"  The  SUKVEY  has  been  doing  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work — incomparable  in  its  own  field. 
And  apart  from  the  value  of  the  thingi  you 
hare  been  publishing  to  me  personally,  I  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  spreading  the  light  of 
truth  through  the  country." 


FROM    A    MONTANA    I 

"Here  is  my  long  overdu 
scarce,  and  I  wondered  if  I  co\ 
last  number  settled  it;  the  or 
alone  is  worth  the  whole  subst 
a  dozen  copies  to  hand  to  frit 


„. 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknow- 
ledge contributions  of  $100 
each  from  forty  Survey  read- 
ers. We  need  fifty  such.  Will 
you  be  one  of  the  needed  10? 

Bonnell,   Henry 
Childs,  William  H. 
Collins,  A.  M.,  Mfg.  Co. 
Converse,  Mary  E. 
Curtis,  Frances  G. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Curtis,  Margaret 
de  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Emmons,  Arthur  B. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 
Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 
Gardiner,  Robert  H. 
Geary,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Hull,  Morton  D. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J. 
Lewisohn,  Sam  A. 
Lindheim,  Mrs.  Norvin  R. 
Mack,  Judge  Julian  W. 
McMurtrie,  Mary  D. 
Meyer,  Alfred  C. 
Morse,  Frances  R. 
Mason,  Fanny  P. 
Norton,  Charles  D. 
Notaseme  Hosiery  Co. 
Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N. 
Pollak,  Mrs.  Bernard 
Poole,  Ernest 
Post,  James  H. 
Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 
Sanderson,  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Scripps,  Miss  E.  B. 
Severance,  John  L. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould 
Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Storrow,  James  F. 
Swift,  Harold 
Taylor,  Prof.  Graham 
Wales,  Mrs.  Edna  McC. 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknow- 
ledge contributions  of  $50  each 
from  twenty  -  seven  Survey 
readers.  We  need  fifty  such. 
Will  you  be  one  of  the  needed 
twenty-three  ? 

Bamberger,  Louis 

Bijur,  Mrs.  Abram 

Billikopf,  Jacob 

Castle,  Mrs.  George  P. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Arthur 

Colvin,  Katharine 

Crane,  Richard  T.,   Ill 

Detroit  Community  Union 

Dreier,  Mary  E. 

Epstean,  David 

Evans,  Harold 

Floyd,   Mrs.   William 

Goldman,  Julius 

Goff,  Frederick  H. 

MacGregor,  Tracy  W. 

Mallory,  Otto  T. 

May,  Walter 

Newborg,    Mrs.   M. 

Peters,  Mrs.  Theodore 

Pratt,  Frederick  B. 

Schaffner,  Joseph  (In  Memorium) 

Schmidlapp,  J.  G. 

Senter,  Augusta 

Sexton,  Lawrence  E. 

Townsend,  J.  Barton 

Wald,  Lillian  D. 

Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 


WE  GRATEFULLY    ad 
of  $25  each  from  nine 
We  need  one  hundred 
of  the  needed  six  ? 

Agnew,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Res 
Anon 

Asher,  L.  E. 
Baldwin,  Arthur  D. 
Baker,  Herbert  M. 
Bartol,  Elizabeth  H. 
Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Bowers,  Ogden  H. 
Boyce,  C.  F. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Buckstaff,  Mrs.  Florence  G 
Buell,  Bertha  G. 
Bull,  Dorothy 
Burlingham,  C.  C. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George,  Jr 
Bruere,  Robert  W. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Crane,  W.  Murray 
Cromwell,  Dorothea 
Crosby,  Caroline  M. 
deForest,  Henry  L. 
Deknatel,  F.   H. 
Dreier,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Ehrich,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Eisenman,  Charles 
Elkus,  Abram  I. 
Emlen,  John  T. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Freeman,  J.  S. 
Gannett,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  C 
Gifford,  Dr.  H. 
Goethe,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Gordon,  G.  A. 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Healey,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Heard,  Mrs.  Dwight  B. 
Higgins,  Charles  M. 
Hilles,  William  T. 
Hoag,  C.  G.  and  A.  G. 
Ingraham,  Mrs.  H.  C.  M. 
Ittleson,  Henry 
Ives,  Mrs.  D.  O. 
Jackson,  Mary  Louisa 
Jewett,  Dr.  Mary  B. 
Kellogg,  Clara  N. 
Kennedy,  Prof.  F.  L. 
Kleinstuck,  Mrs.  C.  G. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc.  No.  41 

112  East   19th  Street,  New  York  City 


1   f^in10sSeen^$10°    as    mv    contribution    in 
3)this   year's   roster   of   FIFTY 

$100  Contributors. 
Name    .  


Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  No.  28 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

I   elJclose  2  $50  as  my  contribution  in  this 
y 


Contributors. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc., 

112  East  19th  Str« 

T    (enclose    ) 

1    (will  send)  $25  as  my  con 
of  ONE  HU1 


Name   ... 


Name  .. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


PY  PROFESSOR: 

uth  in,  money  was 
I  this  year.  But  the 
fan-Partisan  League 
'.Id  you  send  me  half 


FROM  AN   INDUSTRIAL  SECRETARY: 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  for  $10  in 
payment  of  cooperating  subscription  to  the  SDKVEY 
and  membership  in  Survey  Associates.  This  is  mu 
small  contribution  to  indicate  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  new  and  improved  policy  of  the 
SURVEY." 


FROM  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WORKER  IN  FRANCE: 

"  7  have  been  in  the  Overseas  Service  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  SOUVEY  has 
reached  me  more  or  less  regularly.  It  has  done  more 
than  any  other  publication  to  keep  me  informed  and 
in  contact  with  America.  The  articles  telling  of  re- 
lief work  in  France  have  often  given  perspective  to 
things  near  at  hand." 


16    contributions 

WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  268  additional  $10  cooperating  subscriptions, 

Survey  readers. 

pledged   or  paid  since  March  15,  the 

date  of  our  last  published  roster.  This 

Vill  you  be  one 

brings  the  total  to  903.      1200  is  our  goal.    Will  you  be  one  of  the  297? 

Ackerman,   F.   L.                             Dailey,  Dew 

Kirkpatrick,    E.   A.                          Robinson,      Mr.     and     Mrs. 

Additon,   Henrietta  S.                     Dakin,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 

Kleinert,    Herminie   E.                       Louis  N. 

J       T           • 

Agassiz,  Mrs.   George  R.              Davis,  Anna  N. 

Knox,  Dr.  J.   H.   M.                      Robinson,   Dr.  William  J. 

id,  Jessie 

Ainslie,  Maude                                 Davis,  W.  M. 

Koshland,  Mrs.  Marcus  S.             Routzahn,  E.   G.  and  M.   S. 

Julian  H. 

Albrecht,  Arthur  E.                        Dean,   Mrs.  Sherman  W. 

Allen,  Charles  Dexter                    Deardorff,   Neva  R. 

LaMonte,  Mrs.  G.  M.                    Sage,   Dean 

te,  Caroline  B. 

Almy,   Frederic                                 DeHoratiis,  Dr.  Joseph 

Langstroth,  Frederic  E.                Sanderson,  Jr.,  John  P. 

»          «     .    -mjr 

American     National     Red            Dell,  Rev.  Burnham  North 

Larrabee,   Hilda                               Sandford,   Ruth 

aniei  jvi. 

Cross                                              Dickinson,   Mrs.    Charles   P. 

League  for  Political  Educa-        Sarton,  Mrs.  Joseph  Frances 

s,  Emma  B. 

Ames,  Mrs.  James  Barr                Dieckmann,   Annetta   M. 

tjori                                                  Savage,   Theodore  T. 

Theodore  J. 

Ammon,  Mrs.  Samuel  A.              Dobson,  William 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of        Dcrrance,    Rev.    Samuel    M. 

Leavens,    Robert    F.                       Scattergood,  J.  Henry 
Lee,  Mrs.  George  C.                      Schroeder,  Mary  G. 

i.  Kimball 

Paterson,  N.  J.                            Doud,  Mrs.   L.  B. 

Lehman,   Mrs.    Irving                     Seymour,  Rae  M. 

Associated    Charities,    Mem-        Dusenbury,    Mrs.    J.    P. 

Lennox,  Elizabeth                           Sharp,   Mrs.  A    B 

Y,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
\,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

phis,  Tenn.                                    _ 
August,  Harmon                              E»ton.   Mrs:   Horace  A. 
Eaves,    Lucile 

Lewis,  Wilfred                                  &£?*•  JJf5'  W~,B- 
Linton,   M.  Albert                           Sibley,  Hlram,w-    , 
London    Guarantee   &   Acci-         Simkhovitch,   Mrs.  Mary  K. 

nick,  Miss  M.  V. 

Baerwald,    Mrs.    Paul                     Edson    John  Joy 

dent   Co.     Ltd                              Smith,  Bolton 

h,  James 

Barbey,  Henry  G.                            E°wa  "?•    L-_,M-. 
Bardwell,   Mrs.   Robert                  Ellis,   Mrs.   Charles 

Lowe,  Rosa                                       Snow,  William  F. 
Social    Workers'    Club,    In- 

£,  Albert  G. 
,  Frederick  H. 
',  Mrs.  Dwight  W. 

Bayard,  James  Wilson                     garnet,  t.  F. 
Beer,   Mrs.    George                         Evans-   Anna   CaPe 
Bellamy,    George  A.                       Fassett,   Mrs.  J.  G. 
Benjamin,  Fanny                                Floyd    Dr    J    C     M 

Maitland,  Mrs.  L.  M.                    „  dianapolis 
Mannheimer,   Rabbi                          Sommers,  Benjamin 
Marburg,  Mrs.  Lois  C.                  Sprague,   Dr.   F.   P. 
Marshall,   Ruth                                 Stearns,    Mrs.    Charlotte    L. 

f,  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Villis  K. 

Benjamin     Mrs.    M.    W.                  Footei  Henry  Wilder 
Beran,  Theodore                              Forbes,  Mrs.   T.  Malcolm 
Bigger,    Frederick                            Ford     Mrs    Bruce 

Martin,  Mrs.  A.  W.                       „  p- 

Mason    Mary  T                               Stearns,    Edward    R. 
Mayer,  Louis                                    Stein,  Mrs.   Fred  M. 

George  W. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 

Bird,  Charles  Sumner                      Fowler    Mrs    W     B 
Elaine,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Emmons            Freeman    D    W 
Blake,   Mabelle  E. 

McBride,  Mrs.  L.  H.                      Steinbach,   Charlotte 
McClintock,    Oliver                          Stella,   Dr.  Antonio 
McCormick,  Mrs.  R.  Hall             Stlx>  Mrs-  Ernest  W. 

imer,  Mrs.  Henry 

Boston      Children's      Aid                Gamble,   C.    H. 
Society                                            Gannett,   Charlotte    K. 

McCrea,  Nelson  G.                         Stoltze,   Mrs.    F.    H. 
McDowell,    Mary   E                        Sullivan,    Daniel    R. 

or,  G.  W. 

Bourland,    Mrs.    O.    P.                   Gatzert,  August 

McLean,   Fannie  W.                       Sullivan,   F.  M. 

:,  Mrs.  Gifford 

Bozarth,   Maude                               Geier,  Frederick  A. 

Mcrriman,    Christina                       Button,  Walter  D. 

Mrs.  Benjamin 

Briggs,    Mrs.   Arthur   H.               Geller,  Mrs.  F. 
Bright,    Stanley                                George,  W.  D. 

Merritt,  Walter  Gordon                 Sweet,   Mrs.   Carroll   Fuller 
Mertz,  Mrs.  Oscar                          Stone,  Robert  B 

erg,  Max  L. 

Bronson,    Rev.    Oliver    Hart         Gordon,  Eleanor 

Milbank,  Jeremiah                           Story,  Mrs.  T.   B. 

,  R.  S. 
,  Mrs.  Charles 
ager,  Mrs.  Bert 
Je,  Marc  A. 

Brown,  Prof.  William  Adams        Green,  Eleanor  B. 
Bruce,  Jessica                                  Gregg,   Frank  M. 
Burnham,  E.   Lewis                          Hamilton,    Dr.   Alice 
Burr,  Algernon   J.                             Harlem,    Rachel 
Buttenheim,   Harold   S.                    Harmon,    Dudley 
Harrison,  Alfred  C. 

Miller,   James  Alexander              Thomas,  Mrs.  Jerome  B. 

M-    iT'ii    S-     v!n<L  ?   H'                Thompson,    M.    D. 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth  L.                    Thygeson,  Mrs.   Sylvie  G. 
Moors,  Mrs.  John   F.                     Tilton,   Mrs.    Elizabeth 
Morris,  Mrs.  Harnson  S.                Todd>  Albert  M. 
Morse,  Mrs.  H.  M.                        Tower    Edward  M    C 

Prof.   Henry   R. 

Camman,    Miss    I.   M.                    Hayes,  Lydia  Y. 
Cannon,    Dorothy  A.                        Hayward    J    B 

Mur.ford,  Mrs.  B.  B.                       Trousdale,    Mrs.   Ava 

Annie  L. 

Carpenter,    Mrs.    Hubbard            Hazard,  Mrs.  F.  R. 

Nagel,  Charles                                  Ufford,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Wai- 

in,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 

Carr,  W.   Russell                             Heimann,    Rita 

National    Conference   of   So-            ter  S. 

T>     11 

Carter,    Richard    B.                         Herrick,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

cial  Work                                       Uhrig,  Alex  B. 

a,  Belle 

Chancy,    Lucian    W.                         Hewins,   Katherine  P. 

Neer,   Mary  L.                                 United  Charities  Association 

Alfred  W. 
Jr* 

Chap.m,   E»en   *•                             Hills,   Mrs.  James  M. 
Charity      Organization      So-        Hitchcock,    Mrs.    Lemuel 

New  England  Moral  Reform            of     Champaign     and     Ur- 
Society                                                bana,   111. 

.  u. 

ciety  of   N.    Y.    C.                        Hodges     Miss  V. 

New  York  School  of  Social         United  Hebrew  Charities  of 

States  Rubber  Co. 

Chase,  John  H.                                Holland,   Charles   P. 

Work                                                   the  City  of  N.  Y. 

lip,  Mrs.  John 
t,  George  E. 
;ut,  Franklin 
orth,  Eliot 
,  Lucy  C. 
Irs.  Henry 

Cheney,  Dr.   H.  W                           Hollander,    Sidney 
Chew,   Mrs.  Samuel                        Hopkins,  Mrs.  A.   Lawrence 
Checkering,   Myra   S.                        Houghton,   Miss  E.    G. 
Howard,  Jr.,  John  R. 
Church      Home     Society,             Howe,  Samuel 
Boston                                            Hunter,  Anna  F. 
Cincinnati    Social    Unit    Or-        Huvck    Mrs    F.  C. 
ganization                                               '  'AP*u,'lr  i? 
Claghorn,    Kate    Holladay            Hyde'  Arthur  E' 

O'Connor,   John  J.                          Warren,  George  A. 
Olcott,   Dudley     '                            Weber,  A.  F. 
r»  jj     i_    r>                                       Weed,  Mabel 
Paddock,  Carrie  R.                         Wendte,   Rev.   Charles  W. 
Parker,  Mrs.  Walter  Robert         Wescott,   Ralph  W. 
Pattison,  Ernestine                          Weyerhaeuser,   Mrs.  J.  P. 
Peabody    Rev.   Endicott                 whftc>  May  w. 
Pearce,  Dr.  R.   M.                          Wichelns,   Herbert  A. 

Edna  M. 
,  Ansley 
c,  Harry  H. 

Cockerell,  Theodore   D.  A.          Ickes,   Harold  L. 
Colgate,    Mrs.    Sidney    M.             Jackson,  Mrs.   H.  F. 
Compton,    Mrs.    Barnes                 Jackson,  James 
Converse,    Mary   E.                           J-cobi    Dr    A 

}°n-  j-ou.lse  *••                           Williams,  David  W. 
Phelps,  Jessie                                   Williams,    Mrs.    Frances    H. 
Phillips,  John  H.  B.                       Williams,   Ralph  B. 
Platt,   F.   G.                                       Wing,    Frank   E. 

Mrs.  H.  S. 

Conyngton,   Mary                            Jacobs'    H     H 
Cook,  Mrs.  Alfred  A                      James,'  Mrs.  Edward  Holton 
-oolidge.    Miss   E.  W.                    Jamison,  Margaret  A. 
..orbin,  A.  F.                                       Jeanes,    Mrs.    Henry 

Plaut,     KOuCrt                                                       U7in«tnn       lUFnirtr     T       W 

Pond,  Florence  L.                            Wo"f    W    Irvine 
Pound,   Roscoe                                 Woodman,  Mary 
Premiss    F.   E                                 Woods,  A.  F. 
Prizer,    Edward                                Wrt^/ie    Mr*    r    M 

Cornell,  I'Ouise                                 Jordan,  David  Starr 
Council   of   Social  Agencies, 

woods,   mrs.  w.   J<i. 
Radcliffe,  W.  L.                               Woolley,  Mrs.  Helen  T. 

Cincinnati,  O.                               Kellogg,  Edith 
Cram,    Mrs.   J.    Sargeant               Kennedy,   Mrs.   M.    H. 

Ralph,   Georgia   G.                           Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
Rieber,  Prof.  Charles  H.                   ciation  of  N    Y     Citv 

Cravath,  Paul  D.                             King,  Henry  C. 

Roach,   E.  S                                                                           vity. 

Curtis,  W.   E.                                  Kirkbride,  Mary  B. 

Robey',  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  H.                  Zonne,  A.   E. 

] 

1 

No.  95 
ork  City 

Acknowledgments    and    appeals    on    these    pages    refer 
jointly  to  contributions  towards  the  general  education  fund 
of  Survey  Associates  for  1918-19,  and  a  special  construc- 

Survey Associates,   Inc.                                 No.   904 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

i  this  year's  roster 

tion  fund  raised  to  carry  through  this  as  a   "  demonstra- 
tion year." 

1  /will1  send  )  $1°  as  my  contribution  in  this  year's 

15  contributors. 

Ten  dollar  cooperating  subscriptions  or  larger  gifts  cover 

'  roster    of    TWELVE    HUNDRED 

the    regular    $4    subscription    plus    a    contribution    to    the 
educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine  and  associates. 

$10  cooperating  subscriptions. 

They   make   such    a   subscriber   eligible    for   election   as    a 

Name  

Survey    Associate    for    the    current    year,    but    create    no 

financial  liability  nor  promise  of  renewal.     A  contributor  of 

$100  or  more  is  eligible  to  life  membership. 

The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30. 

SAID   of  the  SURVEY 


FROM  A  HARVARD  HISTORIAN: 

"  The  SURVEY  is  a  journal  from  which  I   get  information  on 
many  subjects  difficult  of  approach." 


FROM  A  NEW  JERSEY  COOPERATOR: 

"  In  reply  to  yours  of  March  29  just  received.  We  have  made 
the  effort  though  it  is  somewhat  of  an  effort.  We  want  the 
SURVEY  to  succeed  and  wish  you  success." 


FROM    A    COOPERATOR     NOW    IN    THE    $25 
CLASS: 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  send  ray  fifteen  dollars  to  help  along.  The 
SURVEY  is  excellent  now  in  showing  the  awakened  business  men 
how  to  do  the  things  they  begin  to  realize  should  be  done." 


FROM  A  NEW  YORK  LAWYER: 

"  I  have  decided  after  further  consideration,  to  continue  my 
Associated  Subscription  to  the  SURVEY.  While  I  quite  disagree 
with  some  of  the  apparent  policies  of  the  magazine,  I  believe  that 
it  is  doing  an  important  educational  work  and  should  be  supported." 


FROM  A  ROCHESTER  READER: 

"  It  rather  shames  one  to  ever  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  appeals, 
which  are  so  well  set  up  and  so  vital.  I  just  wanted  you  to  know 
that  when  I  can  take  on  more  financial  obligations  I  shall  take  on 
more  for  the  SURVEY.  All  these  years  I  have  been  silent  through 
stern  necessity,  not  choice.  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  your 
work  does  mean  heaps  to  the  throng  of  poor  folks." 


FROM  A  STUDENT: 

*4  I  am  a  student  in  the  University  of  C and  now  working 

for  Ph.D.  in  the  department  of  sociology.  So  that  I  am  so  interest- 
ing to  read  the  SURVEY,  but  since  I  am  a  self-supporting  student, 
a  Japanese,  it  is  so  hard  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to  the  mag- 
azines. I  shall  pay  this  time  $4.00  which  is  my  best  I  could  at 
the  present  time.  Please  remember  that  I  am  a  faithful  reader  of 
your  magazine." 


FROM  A  WASHINGTON  READER: 

"To  become  a  cooperative  subscriber  to  the  SURVEY  is  one 
of  the  next  duties  I  have  in  mind,  but  at  this  moment  I  am  about 
to  embark  on  a  sacrifice  of  income  in  order  to  improve  my  health, 
and  I  do  not  feel  able  to  undertake  any  additional  expenditure  until 
I  see  how  I  come  out.  The  SURVEY  is  one  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing journals  that  come  to  me  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  immediate  affirmative  response  to  your  appeal." 


FROM  A  CINCINNATI  MANUFACTURER: 

"  In  thr  investigation  and  study  I  have  been  making  of  the 
question  of  shop  committees  in  industry,  I  have  come  to  realize 
more  keenly  the  value  and  service  of  the  SURVEY  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  my  check  for  $10  in  response  to 
your  communication  of  the  29th  ultimo." 


FROM  A  MOTHER: 

'  Some  time  when  you  come  to   S 


again   I  want  you  to 


come  to  my  house  and  meet  my  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  so  you  will  understand  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for 
"  mother  "  to  keep  constantly  inspired,  so  that  these  young  people 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world  may  enter  a  life  of  real  service." 


FROM  A  RHODE  ISLAND  READER: 

"  If  I  received  a  notice  of  dues  in  November,  1918,  and  did  not 
send  my  check,  it  must  have  been  only  that  taking  charge  of  the 
Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red  Cross  since  our  entry  into  the  war 
has  been  almost  too  much  for  my  sanity  and  entirely  too  much  for 
my  own  business  affairs.  I  am  now  enclosing  my  check  for  $10." 


FROM  A  TEACHER  IN  A  GIRLS'  SCHOOL: 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  March  29th  relative  to  the  financial 
needs  of  the  SURVEY.  I  am  sorry  that  being  a  "  schoolma'am  " 
I  am  not  able  to  give  you  help,  but  I  value  so  highly  the  work  the 
SURVEY  is  doing  that  I  will  gladly  try  to  interest  some  people 
who  may  financially  be  of  help.  I  will  take  your  letter  to  them. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  consider  the  service 
that  you  are  doing  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  toward  liberal 
thinking  is  beyond  price." 


FROM  TWO  OCTOGENARIANS: 

"  I  am  disbursing  at  present  more  than  my  income,  because  of 
the  suffering  in  the  world,  and  thereby  am  reducing  my  income  during 
the  rest  of  my  life.  .  (I  am  an  octogenarian,  and  have  passed  beyond 
the  earning  stage).  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  decline  your 
invitation  to  join  as  a  contributor  in  either  of  the  forms  proposed 
by  you." 

"  I  am  sending  you  the  renewal  pledge,  which  I  must  qualify 
with  the  item  that  I  am  a  retired  clergyman  living  on  an  income 
of  $500,  with  certain  demands  on  it  other  than  my  personal  expenses, 
and  am  81  years  old.  So  you  must  not  be  disappointed  if  I  am 
not  here  to  renew  in  1920." 


FROM  AN  UP-STATE  NEW  YORKER: 

"  Replying  to  yours  of  March  29  I  enclose  fifteen  dollars  to 
place  my  name  in  the  $25  class. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  the  SURVEY  on  the  roll  of  honor,  for  I 
have  come  to  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  denounced  by  Ralph 
M.  Easley  in  the  National  Civic  Federation  Review." 


FROM  A  CONNECTICUT  READER: 

"  Your  letter  of  recent  date  is  at  hand.  Awfully  sorry,  I 
can't  do  it.  Of  course  I  shall  resubscribe  again — and  sometime 
I'll  be  a  contributing  subscriber  again.  However,  I  think  I  can 
obtain  one  or  two  new  con.  subscribers — and  that  is  the  same 
thing — nearly. 

"  I  hope  my  good  wishes  for  a  prosperous  year  do  not  seem 
hollow." 


FROM  A  LAW  SCHOOL  PROFESSOR: 

"  The  calls  for  money  just  now  are  enormous  and  I  hesitate  a 
good  deal  even  in  so  worthy  a  cause  as  the  SURVEY.  But  on 
a  balance  of  everything  involved  I  have  determined  to  make  a 
cooperating  subscription  this  year.  I  find  that  I  paid  $3  last 
November  as  a  subscription  for  this  year.  I  submit  that  my 
enclosed  check  for  $7  ought  to  cover  the  matter." 


FROM  AN  EDUCATOR: 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  addition  to  the  annual  con- 
tribution I  am  now  making  to  the  SURVEY.  The  reason  is  that 
while  I  find  many  good  things  in  the  SURVEY,  I  also  find  many 
things  which  seem  to  me  of  mischievous  tendency;  because  they 
misconceive  or  misstate  the  causes  of  poverty  and  of  the  industrial 
warfare." 


FROM  A  PROFESSOR  OF  ETHICS: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Nation  is  attempting  to  do  with 
regard  to  international  politics  the  SURVEY  is  in  a  position  to  do 
in  the  field  of  social  problems.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  have  a  journal  which  should,  uncensored, 
enlighten  us  regarding  social  developments  abroad,  since  these 
developments  are  of  unprecedented  importance." 


FROM  A  PHYSICIAN: 

"  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  us  to  feel  that  it  is  right  for  us 
to  afford  to  add  fifteen  dollars  to  the  ten  already  contributed  by  HS 
as  associate  members.  Enclosed  please  find  check  for  the  same. 
We  feel  it  a  small  and  inadequate  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
inspiration  and  source  of  knowledge  the  SURVEY  affords  us. 
Buried  alive  in  these  unprogrcssive  parts,  attempting  to  "  public 
health  "  this  pathetic  community,  it  has  furnished  a  mine  of  facts 
and  ammunition.  "  Civilization  "  has  not  seemed  quite  so  dim  and 
distant  to  our  longing  souls.  And  I  know  we  are  only  two  of  the 
multitude  who  blecs  the  SURVEY  and  wish  it  bon  voyage  towards 
and  to  its  goal." 


FROM  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MINISTER: 

"  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and  aims  of  the 
SURVEY.  I  wish  I  had  taken  it  for  many  more  years.  But  here 
is  the  situation.  Given  a  minister  63  years  old,  and  older  still  in 
physical  condition.  One  who  has  been  preaching  for  thirty  years  • 
with  never  an  extended  vacation,  and  who  feels  the  infirmities  of 
approaching  age; — one  whose  highest  salary,  that  for  only  the  last 
very  few  years,  has  never  been  higher  than  $1,500  exclusive  of  rent; 
— one  whose  income,  including  in  all  this  the  wife,  will  hardly 
make  a  beginning  of  support  annually; — given  those  conditions, 
and  what  is  the  financial  outlook,  and  how  much  can  he  expend  5or 
such  benevolence  as  he  is  not  obliged  to  maintain,  if  there  is  not 
a  contradiction  of  terms?  " 


FROM  A  SAN  FRANCISCO  READER: 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  29th  I  am  glad  to  let  you 
know  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  increase  the  amount  of  my 
cooperating  subscription  to  $25,  and  I  enclose  herewith  my  check 
for  $15  in  payment  of  the  balance  of  my  subscription  for  this  year. 
During  the  past  year  or  so  the  articles  of  general  interest  in  the 
SURVEY  have  increased  so  much  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
that  I  feel  that  the  SURVEY  is  now  one  of  the  two  publications 
that  we  could  not  do  without.  It  is  a  treat  to  be  able  to  read 
"  the  other  side  "  of  important  current  events,  especially  when  the 
other  side  is  given  by  careful  and  impartial  observers.  In  these 
days  of  partisan  politics,  propaganda,  and  ready-to-wear  opinions, 
it  certainly  is  essential  for  the  average  citizen  to  read  news  that 
is  news — and  not  propaganda. 

"  Congratulations  on  the  field  work  of  your  staff." 
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tion  that  labor  is  solid  for  beer.  The  leaders  of  the  prohibition 
advocates  were  John  B.  Lennon,  formerly  and  for  thirty  years 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Illinois  Labor  Party;  and  James  A. 
Duncan,  representing  the  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council.  The 
"  wet  "  faction  was  led  by  John  P.  Frey,  chairman  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee,  and  Samuel  Gompers.  Mr.  Duncan  said 
that  to  the  workers  from  his  part  of  the  country  it  appeared 
ridiculous  that  the  convention  should  consider  beer  a  matter 
of  primary  importance  when  so  many  other  matters  pressed 
for  consideration,  but  he  continued: 

You  say  to  us  that  it  is  important  that  the  worker  should  have 
his  beer.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
stand  by  prohibition  in  the  interest  of  generations  yet  unborn.  We 
•want  no  more  imbeciles  born  into  this  world  because  their  parents 
were  hard  drinkers.  In  the  name  of  labor  we're  prohibition  first, 
last  and  all  the  time. 

Among  the  delegations  that  voted  against  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  amendment  of  the  prohibition  law  were  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  the  federal  employes,  the  boiler- 
makers,  the  stereotypers,  the  spinners  and  the  teachers.  The 
vote  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  split,  2,706  "  wet " 
to  1,230  "  dry." 

THE  MISSOURI  CHILDREN'S  BILLS 

WHEN  the  Missouri  Children's  Code  Commission  sub- 
mitted its  program  of  legislation  [see  the  SURVEY  for 
December  28,  1918]  to  the  Fiftieth  General  Assem- 
bly of  that  state,  its  work  was  not  unfamiliar  to  legislators. 
A  part  of  the  code  had  been  enacted  at  the  1917  session. 
The  commission,  having  been  reappointed  by  Governor  Gard- 
ner to  continue  its  work,  conducted  an  educational  campaign 
throughout  the  state  during  the  intervening  two  years.  Fifty- 
one  bills  were  included  in  the  code.  Some  of  these  introduced 
entirely  new  standards  into  the  law,  others  merely  harmonized 
existing  statutes.  There  was  a  bill  providing  for  the  punish- 
ment of  parents  who  desert  their  children;  one  to  bring  to 
task  adults  who  send  little  children  out  to  steal  or  make  the 
"  littlest  fellow  "  work  in  violation  of  the  child  labor  laws ; 
one  that  required  children  to  be  psysically  fit  before  they 
could  get  their  work  permit;  and  one  that  protected  young 
girls  by  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  sixteen  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  the  Assembly  was  divided, 
the  House  being  Republican,  the  Senate  Democratic.  In  the 
House  the  code  had  considerable  right  of  way.  Forty-three 
of  the  bills  were  reported  favorably  by  the  House  committee 
and  thirty-nine  of  these  were  passed  early  in  the  session  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  with  only  slight  changes.  The  Senate  used 
«very  method  of  the  "  old-timers  "  to  obstruct  consideration 
of  many  of  these.  On  the  day  set  for  adjournment  a  four- 
hour  filibuster  against  the  keystone  bill  in  the  code,  that  per- 
mitting county  courts  to  appoint  qualified  superintendents  of 
public  welfare,  led  by  Senators  Casey  of  Kansas  City, 
McGruder  of  Pettis  county,  and  McCullough  of  Knox 
•county,  carried  this  and  fourteen  other  bills  to  defeat.  Right 
•of  way  having  been  given  to  local  bills  and  salary  increases, 
the  Senate  had  no  time  even  to  call  the  roll  on  the  measures 
•enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  it  adjourned  saying, 
"  Don't  bother  us,  we're  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren." In  all,  twenty-five  measures  were  passed  by  both 
bodies.  With  the  ten  enacted  in  1917,  the  commission  has 
succeeded  in  placing  thirty-five  laws  for  the  care  of  children 
•  on  the  statute  books. 

The  following  educational  bills  were  passed: 

1.  All  school  districts  in  which  twenty-five  or  more  work  certificate* 
for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are   issued  must  establish 
and  maintain  part-time  schools  during  the  regular  school  term  of  the 
year.    Federal  and  state  aid  is  given.    The  legislature  appropriated 
$200,000  for  the  next  biennial  period  for  this  purpose. 

2.  A  compulsory  tchool  attendance  act,  requiring  full-time  attend- 
ance throughout  the  state  for  children  between   seven   and  sixteen 


years  of  age,  unless  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade;  the  act 
applies  to  feebleminded,  deaf,  blind  and  crippled  children,  where 
special  classes  have  been  established.  It  requires  attendance  of 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  in  continuation  schools  _for 
at  least  four  hours  a  week  between  8  A.  M.  and  S  P.  M.,  and  requires 
all  children  under  18  years  of  age,  who  have  not  completed^  the 
eighth  grade,  to  attend  these  schools  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  shall  appoint  a  county 
school  attendance  officer,  who  shall  have  the  power  of  deputy  sheriff 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  law. 

3.  An  act  establishing  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  for  deaf, 
blind,    and   feebleminded   children   in   any   school   district   in  which 
there  are  ten  or  more  such  children  of  each  type.    In  districts  in  which 
there  are  fewer  than  ten  children  in   any  of  these  classes,   boards 
of  education  in  adjoining  districts  which  collectively  have  ten  such 
children  in  need  of  instruction  may  establish  these  classes. 

4.  Placing  the  supervision   of  the  educational   work   in   the  state 
reformatories  in  the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  requir- 
ing teachers'  certificates  for  the  teachers  of  these  institutions. 

The  following  child  labor  bills  were  passed: 

1.  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age 
in  any  gainful  occupation  in  the  state,  except  that,  during  the  hours 
when  the  schools  in  the  district  are  not  in  session,  such  children  may 
work  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  domestic  services ;   notice  of  the 
hours  of  work  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  must  be  posted 
in  every  establishment  employing  such  children. 

2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  or 
in  connection  with  dangerous  machinery  or  in  any  mine  or  under- 
ground  work;    no   girl   under   the   age   of   eighteen   years   shall  _  be 
employed  in  carrying  telegraphic  dispatches  or  in  messenger  service. 

Other  bills  established  a  division  of  child  hygiene  in  the 
state  board  of  health,  with  power  to  conduct  educational 
campaigns,  to  study  the  causes  of  infant  mortality,  to  super- 
vise and  regulate  the  physical  inspection  of  school  children 
and  to  undertake  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  childhood; 
prohibited  the  employment  of  women  three  weeks  before  and 
three  weeks  after  childbirth;  made  it  a  duty  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  to  see  that  proper  accommodations  are 
made  for  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  Negroes  in 
state  or  county  institutions;  established  the  age  of  marriage 
for  girls  at  fifteen  years;  prohibited  the  commitment  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children  to  the  state  reformatory  and 
placed  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  in  the  juvenile  court; 
separated  the  Training  School  for  Boys  from  the  reformatory 
at  Boonville;  established  a  state  home  for  dependent  children 
for  their  temporary  care  pending  placement  in  family  homes, 
appropriating  $30,000  for  this  purpose;  and  made  several 
other  provisions  for  the  care  of  defective,  delinquent  and 
dependent  children. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FLU 

A  VERY  comprehensive  attempt  is  being  made  at  Cin- 
cinnati to  follow  up  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza. 
The  Divisional  Council  on  Medical  Relief  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Federation  called  together  all  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  this  problem,  and  after  a  series  of  conferences 
evolved  a  plan  which  is  being  put  into  effect  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Red  Cross  and  financed  by  the  War  Chest  Com- 
mittee. The  city  has  been  divided  into  thirteen  districts.  In 
each  there  is  a  health  center  with  a  medical  man  and  two 
nurses  for  three  hours  each  day,  morning,  afternoon  or  even- 
ing according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  About  half  of 
these  districts  are  located  on  the  very  edge  of  the  city,  usually 
in  public  schools,  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  the  county 
might  also  examine  at  these  stations.  A  canvass  is  being  made 
of  each  home  in  the  city,  first  by  representatives  of  several 
insurance  companies  who  will  inquire  if  there  has  been  in- 
fluenza there  and  urge  all  recent  sufferers  to  either  permit 
their  own  physician  to  examine  them  or  visit  the  nearest 
clinic.  After  the  insurance  agents  have  made  the  initial  visit, 
subsequent  visits  to  induce  all  those  to  attend  the  clinic  who 
should  will  be  paid  by  representatives  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  nurses  at 
the  clinics  will  refer  all  those  needing  financial  assistance  to 
a  special  committee  which  is  to  be  organized  for  this  purpose; 
it  is  evident  that  owing  to  financial  stringency,  many  returned 
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to  work  before  they  should,  and  that  others  need  some  sup- 
plementary aid  at  present.  One  of  the  most  serious  condi- 
tions which  has  already  come  to  light  is  the  large  number  of 
mothers  of  families  who  were  widowed  during  the  epidemic. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  applied  for  widows'  pensions 
only  to  find  that  the  funds  are  quite  exhausted.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  twice  that  number  of  mothers  with  depend- 
ent children  were  bereaved  by  the  epidemic,  and  some  serious 
effort  will  be  made  to  help  them.  The  mothers'  pension 
allowance  fund,  which  has  hitherto  been  ridiculously  small  in 
amount,  scarcely  permits  any  new  beneficiaries  for  at  least 
one  year. 

A  LESSON  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

BLOEMFONTEIN,  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  has  a 
population  of  from  35,000  to  40,000.  During  the  war 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  swept  over  the  country  which  cost 
that  small  city  the  lives  of  400  white  and  900  native  in- 
habitants, a  death-rate  which  in  three  weeks  duplicated  the 
normal  rate  for  three  years.  Although  rich  and  poor  suffered, 
they  did  not  suffer  alike;  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disease  found  that 
poverty  and  slum  conditions  contributed  to  its  spread  and 
were  responsible  for  an  excessively  large  mortality.  The 
mayor  initiated  an  inquiry  of  his  own  and  found  among  the 
gravest  factors  in  the  situation: 

First,  bad  housing,  overcrowding  and  dirt; 

Second,  poor  physical  stamina  of  those  attacked,  due  to  overwork, 
low  wages,  poverty  and  other  bad  conditions  of  living ; 

Third,  insufficient  nursing  and  medical  attention,  ignorance  of 
the  simple  laws  of  health  and  hygiene. 

A  "  public  health  and  social  welfare  survey  "  was,  there- 
fore, carried  out  by  the  city's  health  and  housing  departments, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  a  reformation  has  already  taken  place 
of  such  thoroughness  and  courage  as  to  take  one's  breath 
away.  It  is  this  which  may  here  be  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
a  small  city's  program  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  reaching  much  further  than  what  is  attempted 
even  in  supposedly  progressive  American  cities  of  a  similar  size 
and  composition.  This  program,  a  letter  just  received  from 
the  town  clerk  indicates,  is  being  vigorously  carried  through. 
Slum  property  is  being  bought  by  the  city  when  obtainable 
at  a  low  figure,  remodelled  and  let  at  fair  rents,  while  new 
houses,  specially  designed  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the 
population,  are  springing  up  under  a  direct  municipal  re-hous- 
ing scheme.  A  steam  laundry  has  been  purchased  by  the  health 
department  for  $30,000,  and  all  profits  from  it  are  divided 
among  the  workers  employed  in  it.  Attached  to  it  is  a  model 
creche. 

The  city  council  has  appropriated  funds  to  make  possible 
the  erection  of  all  the  houses  needed  to  provide  wholesome 
dwellings  for  the  railway  and  industrial  workers  whose  em- 
ployment in  the  community  is  more  or  less  assured.  This 
means  the  building  of  at  least  three  hundred  family  homes  and 
accommodation  for  single  men  displaced  from  overcrowded 
hotels  and  boarding  houses.  To  citizens  wanting  houses  of 
their  own,  the  city  sells  land  at  cost  price  and  advances  capital 
for  building  at  6  per  cent  interest,  repayable  in  monthly  in- 
stalments. Most  of  the  houses  built,  however,  are  rented.  So 
far  $800,000  has  been  lent  for  home  building  (the  average 
price  charged  for  land  being  $5  per  foot  frontage) ;  and 
twenty-four  laborers'  cottages  of  two  and  three  rooms  have 
been  rented — the  occupants  having  helped  to  build  these  houses. 
The  city  has  provided  houses  for  all  employes  who  are  obliged 
to  live  near  their  work  and,  when  last  heard  from,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  sixteen  artisans  cottages  of  a 
better  type.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  administration  is  to  take 
the  housing  of  the  poorest  section  of  the  population  altogether 


out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  since  every  effort  at  im- 
provement by  regulation  and  supervision  in  the  past  has  failed. 
Side  by  side  with  the  housing  program  goes  a  large  forward 
movement  for  public  health  education.  The  recommendations 
of  the  mayor  and  the  he?.ds  of  the  health  and  housing  depart- 
ments are  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  social  welfare 
department  to  have  general  oversight  over  home  visiting,  the 
elimination  of  vice,  and  to  carry  on  such  activities  for  the  white 
part  of  the  population  as  an  existing  "  Native  Department " 
already  carries  on  for  the  colored  citizens.  This  includes  far- 
reaching  interference  with  bad  industrial  conditions,  underpay- 
ment and  sweating — by  the  establishment  of  a  wages  board 
under  an  enabling  act  recently  passed — the  control  of  the  in- 
flux of  poor  whites  from  other  communities,  an  effective  pub- 
lic employment  office.  The  establishment  of  allotment  gardens 
for  white  laborers  by  the  irrigation  of  300  acres  of  suitably 
located  land  is  to  be  in  further  aid  of  the  lowest  paid  wage- 
earners.  An  enlarged  program  of  physical  care  and  supervision 
from  babyhood  through  the  school  years,  the  feeding  of  under- 
nourished children,  the  organization  of  play  and  the  establish- 
ment of  play  schools,  and  other  activities  modelled  on  those  of 
progressive  English  cities,  are  part  of  the  new  welfare  scheme. 
Finally,  there  is  to  be  a  comprehensive  city  plan,  and  a  political 
campaign  has  been  started  demanding  home  rule  for  cities  and 
the  establishment  of  a  ministry  of  health. 

VICE  AS  A  NUISANCE 

THE  injunction  and  abatement  law  proves  to  be  Chicago's 
most  effective  weapon  in  suppressing  commercialized  vice 
and  is  working  with  increasing  efficiency.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Fifteen,  which  devotes  itself  mainly  to  preventing  the 
illegal  use  of  real  estate  and  to  prosecuting  panderers,  records 
in  its  last  report,  the  most  successful  experience  it  has  had. 
Three  years  ago  only  30  per  cent  of  the  property  owners  re- 
ceiving the  committee's  informal  notice  that  they  were  har- 
boring illicit  resorts  on  their  premises,  instituted  correctional 
measures  at  once.  Last  year  76  per  cent  of  them  heeded  the 
warning.  During  the  year  just  closed,  90  per  cent  responded 
promptly,  leaving  only  10  per  cent  to  be  dealt  with.  On  evi- 
dence of  immoral  practices  on  properties  that  constituted  a 
public  nuisance,  the  committee  sent  137  informal  notices  to 
owners.  This  first  notice  was  sufficient  to  abate  the  nuisance 
in  123  cases.  Of  the  fourteen  owners  who  were  either  defiant 
or  careless,  only  one  ignored  the  formal  notice  requiring  the 
issuance  of  a  temporary  injunction.  In  these  137  cases,  81 
tenants  were  reported  to  have  moved  and  conditions  were  so 
changed  in  55  places  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  incrimi- 
nating evidence.  If  any  of  the  properties  are  being  used  in 
violation  of  law,  it  is  done  so  secretly  that  sufficient  evidence 
cannot  be  secured  to  warrant  further  action. 

Since  the  city  administration  removed  the  second  deputy 
superintendent  of  police  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  his 
efficiency  in  suppressing  vice,  and  appointed  in  his  place  the 
civil  service  commissioner  who  removed  him,  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  has  had  little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  Police 
Department.  But  federal  action  through  the  cooperation  of 
army  and  navy  officers  made  it  possible  to  check  the  laxity 
which  prevailed  for  a  while  and  eventually  to  secure  more  re- 
strictive police  measures.  Street  solicitation  has  rarely  been 
discovered.  Pandering  has  been  prosecuted  and  punished  with 
imprisonment.  Several  disorderly  resorts  that  had  long  been 
tolerated  in  defiance  of  the  law  have  been  closed.  Supt. 
Samuel  P.  Thrasher's  insistence  upon  the  increased  vigilance 
needed  during  demobilization  was  forcibly  supported  by  Gen. 
James  A.  Ryan  of  the  army  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  in 
the  command  of  camps  where  the  military  success  in  eliminat- 
ing social  diseases  was  offset  by  the  toleration  of  vice  in  neigh- 
boring communities,  which  he  branded  as  shameless  and 
unpatriotic. 


OTHER  CONFERENCES 


Neighborhood  and  Nation 


AT  their  ninth  conference  in  Phila- 
delphia some  two  hundred  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements  reviewed  and  forecast  the 
raison  d'etre  and  function  of  the  social 
settlement.  As  the  narrations  of  exper- 
ience and  the  discussion  of  policies 
eddied  back  and  forth  they  centered 
about  the  local  units  of  population  and 
the  social  organism.  It  was  signif- 
icant, however,  that  while  the  neighbor- 
hood was  ever  in  mind  and  its  interests 
were  constantly  cherished  yet,  when  the 
future  policy  and  functioning  of  the  set- 
tlements concentrated  thought  and  will 
upon  their  most  essential  after-war  ser- 
vice, it  was  the  "  local  community  "  and 
the  "  community  center,"  rather  than 
the  "  neighborhood,"  that  spontaneously 
expressed  the  consciousness  of  their  field 
and  function. 

This  emphasis  upon  the  broader 
scope  for  all  the  settlements,  in  which 
some  of  them  had  conspicuously  func- 
tioned, registered  their  war-time  exper- 
ience and  their  sense  of  the  part  they 
may  take  in  the  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion. During  the  war  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  represent  their  localities 
in  cooperating  with  many  emergency 
agencies  and  measures  through  which 
their  respective  communities  served  the 
nation.  Registration  and  draft-boards, 
Red  Cross  and  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  state  Councils  of  Defence,  com- 
munity labor  boards,  bureaus  for  re- 
turning soldiers  and  marines,  branch 
employment  offices  of  the  state  and  na- 
tion, and  special  committees,  varied  and 
numberless,  utilized  the  settlements' 
knowledge  of  their  neighborhoods  and 
personal  acquaintanceship  with  their 
neighbors.  The  interdependence  of  the 
local  community  and  its  neighborhood 
constituencies  thus  became  manifest  as 
never  before.  So  also  the  local  unit 
came  to  be  recognized  as  a  more  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  national  life  and 
strength  than  it  had  ever  been  realized 
to  be. 

These  impressions  were  deepened  by 
two  guests  of  the  federation  represent- 
ing the  settlement  movement  in  Russia 
and  Japan.  Alexander  Zelenko  estab- 
lished the  first  Russian  settlement  in 
Moscow  nine  years  ago  after  returning 
from  a  sojourn  in  American  settle- 
ments. Although  imprisoned  by  the 
czar's  police  for  such  dangerous  democ- 
racy, he  bravely  resumed  this  work  as 
soon  as  released  and  planted  two  other 
settlements  there.  His  luminous  descrip- 


tions of  the  simple,  national  democratic 
group  life  of  the  Russian  peasants  and 
townsfolk  vividly  portrayed  the  part  the 
zemstvos  played  in  maintaining  the  war 
against  Germany  when  the  bureaucracy 
collapsed  under  the  weight  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency.  The  vast  co- 
operative movement  in  Russia,  which 
Mr.  Zelenko  is  representing- in  this  coun- 
try, was  shown  to  be  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  only  economic  fabric 
surviving  the  industrial  collapse  of  rev- 
olutionary Russia,  which  nothing  else 
than  this  local  group  organization  of  the 
Russian  people  could  have  woven. 

So  well  organized  are  the  local  kin- 
ship and  neighborship  groups  in  Japan, 
that  D.  T.  Matsuda  claimed  that  only 
thirty-seven  of  the  450,000  Japanese 
aged  80  years  or  more  are  dependent 
upon  institutional  care.  He  expected 
settlement  methods  to  be  adopted  by  the 
progressive  governmental  administra- 
tion more  and  more,  as  Japanese  official 
and  other  observers  are  eagerly  inspect- 
ing and  studying  them  in  America  and 
England. 

The  new  forms  of  settlement  work 
which  were  reported  by  the  local  federa- 
tions were  prompted  chiefly  by  and 
aimed  toward  organizing  the  local  com- 
munity for  self-development.  The 


Children's  Year  activities  were  mani- 
fold. Along  this  line  also  followed  the 
forecast  of  what  the  settlements  might 
do  in  helping  their  communities  to  re- 
adjust their  equipment  habits  and  pro- 
cedure to  the  situation  which  will  follow 
the  disappearance  of  the  saloons  when 
prohibition  becomes  effective.  An  or- 
ganization of  the  music  settlements  with- 
in the  federation  was  effected.  The 
need  of  more  specific  training  for  set- 
tlement work  was  considered  so  urgent 
that  occasional  local  institute  courses 
were  offered  such  settlements  as  could 
arrange  for  them  in  their  cities.  This 
is  made  possible  by  the  volunteering  of 
experienced  settlement  residents  to 
participate  in  conducting  these  training 
courses. 

Robert  A.  Woods'  suggestive  report 
on  the  federation's  function  in  the  na- 
tional movements  for  organizing  local 
communities,  led  to  a  memorial  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  to 
secure  a  statement  of  the  scope  and 
correlation  of  such  movements,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  previously  estab- 
lished and  permanent  community  agen- 
cies. The  closing  address  by  the  retir- 
ing president  presented  the  reconstruc- 
tion programs  of  labor,  employers,  gov- 
ernments and  the  churches  as  a  test  of 
the  settlements'  spirit  and  function — 
their  right  to  be  and  their  room  to  work. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


Women  as  Workers  and  Citizens 

complain 


THOSE  who  sometimes 
that  the  American  labor  movement 
is  bankrupt  of  progressive  ideas  and 
split  into  irreconcilable  contending  fac- 
tions might  well  gain  comfort  from  the 
vision  and  unity  displayed  by  the  work- 
ing women  of  America  in  the  convention 
of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  held  in  Philadelphia  the  first 
week  of  June.  Whether  they  were  vot- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Russia,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tipping  system,  or  for  the  promotion  of 
the  union  label,  these  leaders  of  some 
600,000  women  trade  unionists  dis- 
played a  striking  unanimity,  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  many  shades  of 
opinion  represented.  Seattle  and  Salt 
Lake  City  joined  hands  with  Boston; 
St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Radicals,  So- 
cialists, old  line  American  Federation  of 
Labor  advocates  and  those  who  had 
never  had  time  to  bother  much  with 
social  and  political  theories,  voted  as 
one,  but  not  as  the  result  of  a  steam  rol- 


ler. Discussion  from  the  floor  was  free, 
keen,  animated  and  intelligent.  But  dif- 
ferences were  thrashed  out  on  the  floor 
and  agreement  usually  reached  before 
the  vote  was  taken.  The  keynote  was 
a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

It  was  this  spirit  and  also  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  increasing  importance  to 
labor  of  international  matters  that  were 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  conven- 
tion. "An  oasis  of  cooperation  in  a 
Sahara  of  competition,"  to  quote  Mar- 
garet Bondfield,  will  no  longer  help.  To 
forget  old  differences  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  work  together  for  the 
solidarity  of  the  laboring-people  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  was  the  aim 
of  the  delegates.  Mary  Anderson  and 
Rose  Schneiderman,  just  back  from 
France  and  England  where  they  were 
sent  to  represent  America's  women 
workers  at  the  Labor  Section  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  brought  evidence  of 
a  similar  spirit  among  the  workers  of 
these  two  war-ridden  countries.  The 
presence  as  fraternal  delegates  from 
Great  Britain  of  Margaret  Bondfield, 
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Mary  Macarthur  and  Eleanor  Barton 
was  a  real  contribution  to  the  interna- 
tional spirit  of  the  convention.  Their 
recital  of  the  achievements  of  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  and  of  the  British  co- 
operative movement  acted  as  a  stimulus 
and  an  inspiration.  It  would  be  unfair 
however  to  attribute  the  liberal  senti- 
ment and  action  of  the  convention  to  the 
influence  of  this  remarkable  group  of 
Englishwomen.  The  enthusiasm  which 
greeted  their  speeches  showed  that  the 
American  women  were  thrilled  by  the 
noble  and  stirring  expression,  not  of 
ideas  new  to  them  but  of  the  hopes  and 
ideals  which  lay  very  close  to  their  own 
hearts. 

The  keen  interest  in  international  af- 
fairs took  shape  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  The  establishment  of  a  perman- 
ent committee  on  international  relations, 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins 
in  her  presidential  report,  was  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  convention.  On 
the  suggestion  of  its  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  league  voted  to 
call  an  International  Congress  of  Work- 
ing Women  to  be  held  in  Washington 
in  October  just  before  the  first  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  meets  under 
the  League  of  Nations  agreement.  This 
proposal  had  already  been  broached  to 
the  working  women  of  England  and 
France  by  Mary  Anderson  and  Rose 
Schneiderman  while  abroad,  and  pledges 
of  their  cooperation  have  been  received. 
A  genuine  effort  will  be  put  forward  to 
secure  a  really  representative  attendance 
of  women  workers  from  every  country 
of  the  civilized  world;  and  before  the 
convention  ended  the  five  delegates  to 
represent  the  organized  workingwomen 
of  America  at  this  congress  had  been 
elected. 

Besides  this  important  action  a  num- 
ber of  significant  resolutions  on  interna- 
tional problems  were  passed.  The 
strongest  feeling  seemed  to  be  behind  a 
plea  for  self-determination  for  Ireland 
and  another  for  raising  the  blockade 
against  Russia  and  Central  Europe. 
Mary  Anderson,  fresh  from  the  tales 
of  starvation  and  horror  abroad, 
branded  the  present  blockade  as  "one  of 
the  worst  atrocities  of  the  war"  amid 
the  applause  of  the  delegates.  Resolu- 
tions were  also  passed  urging  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  from  Russia  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  as  the  government  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  A  protest  was  voted 
against  "any  treaty  of  peace  except  one 
in  conformity  with  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points,"  and  a  league  of  na- 
tions was  endorsed  with,  as  Pauline 
Newman  put  it,  the  emphasis  on  the  "a." 

Neither  was  silence  maintained  on 
important  matters  of  domestic  policy. 
Public  ownership  and  workers'  control  of 
all  public  utilities,  including  mines, 
stockyards  and  grain  elevators  was  en- 
dorsed. An  interesting  suggestion  for  a 


tax  on  employers  with  excessive  labor 
turnover  was  adopted.  Universal  mili- 
tary service  and  military  training  in  the 
schools  were  condemned,  while  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  propaganda  of  hatred  which 
the  war  has  fostered  was  urged.  Amnesty 
to  political  and  labor  prisoners  and  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assemblage 
were  also  vigorously  demanded.  The 
democratization  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem was  treated  in  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions. Reports  from  all  the  local  leagues 
showing  the  rapid  and  remarkable 
growth  of  teachers'  unions  gave  a  real 
significance  to  these  paper  resolutions. 
Plans  for  extending  educational  coun- 
cils in  central  labor  bodies  were  another 
step  in  this  direction.  It  is  not  possible 
even  to  list  all  the  important  ques- 
tions treated  by  the  various  resolutions 
or  committee  reports;  .but  one  more 
must  be  mentioned,  for  its  subject 
loomed  large  in  the  discussions  of  the 
convention.  This  is  the  cooperative 
movement  with  its  particular  appeal  to 
women.  Here  again  England  was  the 
leader  with  her  inspiring  story  of  what 
workingmen's  wives  have  accomplished, 
but  it  was  encouraging  to  hear  the  re- 
ports of  our  own  Seattle,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Illinois,  and  to  have  the  convention 
vote  that  permanent  active  committees 
be  organized  in  each  local  league  to  pro- 
mote not  only  cooperation  but  also  the 
working  together  of  trade  union  and  co- 
operative movements. 

The  reports  of  local  leagues  showed 
marked  progress  in  organizing  women 
workers.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
of  the  achievements  in  this  direction  was 
the  organization  of  the  stockyards  work- 
ers in  both  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Another  new  feature  was  the  unions  of 
day  workers  in  several  different  sections 


of  the  country.  But  healthy  progress 
and  real  strategic  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  organizers  stood  out 
in  the  reports.  The  chronicle  of  the 
New  England  telephone  strike  as  told 
by  May  Mathews,  secretary  of  the 
phone  girls'  union,  was  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  of  the  entire  session. 
The  convention  gave  a  practical  demon- 
stration in  picketing  by  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Keystone  telephone  opera- 
tors who  were  on  strike  during  the  con- 
vention for  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  delegates  picketed  in  a  body,  and 
the  publicity  thus  secured  forced  the 
consent  of  the  company  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  strikers.  Another  exciting  in- 
cident of  the  week's  meetings  was  the  at- 
tempt of  a  most  unfraternal  "fraternal 
delegate"  to  split  the  convention  by 
charges  of  pro-Germanism  following  the 
passage  of  the  Russian  resolutions. 
Her  attempt  however  resulted  only  in  a 
further  solidifying  of  all  factions  and 
in  the  withdrawal  of  her  credentials. 

The  convention  as  a  whole  gave  proof 
of  the  fact  that  a  real  working  women's 
movement  has  grown  out  of  a  movement 
initiated  and  fostered  by  sympathetic 
outsiders.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
delegates  were  bona  fide  trade  unionists. 
All  the  newly  elected  executive  board 
and  officers  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Robins  are  trade  union  members,  and 
as  one  delegate  said  to  me:  "She's  dif- 
ferent. Mrs.  Robins  has  given  her  life 
to  the  labor  movement."  The  leader- 
ship which  the  league  has  and  is  still  de- 
veloping among  the  rank  and  file  of 
women  workers,  and  the  growth  of  the 
woman's  labor  movement  which  it  has 
fostered,  give  faith  to  the  hope  that 
when  "brain"  workers  and  "hand" 
workers  unite  their  efforts  for  a  com- 
mon aim  they  cannot  fail. 

HENRIETTE  R.  WALTER. 


Courts  and  Clinics 


THE  eleventh  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Probation  Association, 
which  convened  at  Atlantic  City  on 
May  30,  was  distinguished  from  all 
previous  conferences  by  its  size,  by  the 
value  of  its  discussions  and  their  pro- 
gressive nature.  Over  two  hundred 
members  were  enrolled,  largely  proba- 
tion officers  and  judges,  and  twenty-five 
states  were  represented.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  round  table  discussion  of 
the  most  lively  sort. 

Judge  Hoffman  of  the  Domestic  Re- 
lations Court  of  Cincinnati,  retiring 
president,  set  the  keynote  in  his  intro- 
ductory address.  He  never  hesitates  to 
criticize  the  courts  and  the  judicial  system 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  for  their  failure  to 
adopt  modern,  scientific  methods.  His 
criticism  is,  however,  constructive.  The 
principles  of  probation,  of  investigation 
and  clinical  diagnosis  where  adopted 
are  transforming  court  trials  from  con- 


tests by  lawyers  to  clinics  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  individual  and  social 
causes  of  delinquency  and  the  remedies 
which  should  be  applied.  The  principles 
of  the  juvenile  court  should  be  extended 
to  all  courts,  but  as  Judge  Hoffman 
points  out,  these  principles  although 
generally  accepted  have  not  been  gen- 
erally applied  even  in  juvenile  courts. 
These  are  still  courts  which  prosecute 
and  convict  instead  of  diagnosing  and 
remedying  causes.  To  help  the  child  the 
family  must  be  treated  as  a  unit.  We 
must  have  family  courts  to  treat  all 
cases  touching  the  family  relation,  in- 
cluding divorce.  Everything  that  dis- 
rupts the  family  is  the  concern  of  this 
court.  The  probation  officer,  the  social 
worker  and  the  physician  are  of  far 
greater  importance  in  such  a  court  than 
the  lawyer. 

In  a  round-table  discussion  conducted 
by  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  chief  probation  of- 
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ficer  of  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  New 
York,  the  probation  officers  got  down  to 
"  brass  tacks  "  as  they  were  requested  to 
do  in  discussing  administrative  problems 
in  probation  work.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Cooley:  "  Probation  is  still  in  its  forma- 
tive stage,  and  probation  officers  are  con- 
tributing to  its  up-building.  The  im- 
portant work  of  the  next  five  years  is 
not  so  much  extension  and  propaganda, 
though  much  of  that  remains  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  to  work  out  plans  for  securing 
thoroughness,  accuracy  and  high  quality 
in  probation  work."  It  was  agreed  by 
all  that  the  greatest  evil  in  probation 
work  is  the  overcrowding  of  officers 
with  too  many  cases.  Probation  officers 
should  not  have  more  than  fifty  cases  to 
supervise  at  one  time.  When  very  many 
more  are  given  them  case-work  standards 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  proba- 
tion officer  fails  in  exerting  the  restrain- 
ing and  helpful  influence  which  must  de- 
pend upon  acquaintance  and  frequent 
contact  with  his  charges.  A  national 
agency  is  needed  to  develop  standards 
and  aid  in  developing  uniformity  in  pro- 
bation laws  and,  more  important,  in  their 
administration  throughout  the  country. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  discussed  the  investigation 
of  children's  courts  throughout  the 
United  States  now  being  conducted  by 
the  bureau.  The  results  of  a  question- 
naire study  which  embraced  the  courts 
dealing  with  children  in  every  city  of 
over  5,000  population  in  the  country 
is  soon  to  be  published.  This  shows  a 
remarkable  lack  of  uniform  standards  in 
this  work.  For  instance  as  to  probation 
staffs,  admittedly  a  prime  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  children's  courts,  only  45  per 
cent  of  the  2,391  courts  studied  have 
salaried  probation  officers.  Most  of  the 
courts  outside  of  the  larger  cities  do  not 
have  special  judges.  Very  few  courts 
have  adequate  clinical  facilities.  Proper 
detention  homes  for  children  in  connec- 
tion with  the  courts  are  found  only  here 
and  there.  Miss  Lathrop  outlined  the 
plans  of  the  bureau  for  an  intensive  field 
investigation  of  typical  courts  in  typical 
areas  to  secure  concrete  and  comparable 
data.  The  National  Probation  Associa- 
tion has  a  committee  of  which  Judge 
Frederick  Cabot,  of  Boston,  is  chairman, 
which  is  cooperating  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  this  study. 

The  prevention  of  delinquency  in  boys 
by  furnishing  interesting  work  and  con- 
structive play  was  emphasized  by  John 
R.  Boardman,  National  Field  Scout 
Commissioner.  The  tendencies  which, 
especially  in  cities,  develop  into  delin- 
quency are  largely  valuable  when 
directed.  They  must  be  given  outlet. 
Games  of  adventure  calling  for  daring 
and  great  expenditure  of  energy  must  be 
supplied  to  every  normal  boy.  His 
acquisitive  nature  must  be  directed  into 
right  channels.  Mr.  Boardman  believes 


that  most  of  the  delinquency  in  cities  is 
due  to  our  neglect  to  furnish  boys  with 
the  activities  which  they  usually  find  at 
hand  in  the  country. 

The  need  for  mental  and  physical  ex- 
aminations of  delinquents  for  any  proper 
treatment  of  their  cases  was  again  em- 
phasized by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  Dr. 
Victor  V.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Helen 
Montague.  It  is  slowly  being  recognized 
that  no  children's  court  or  criminal  court 
can  do  its  work  effectively  without  the 
use  of  a  clinic. 

A  most  interesting  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  whether  the  schools  should 
take  over  the  work  of  the  children's 
courts  in  whole  or  in  part  was  led  by 
Henrietta  Additon  of  the  United 
States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board,  followed  by  Helen  T.  Woolley 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Judge  J.  Hoge  Ricks 
of  Richmond.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  truants  and  many  minor 


delinquency  cases  might  be  handled  by 
the  school  authorities  if  they  were  ef- 
fectively organized  to  do  so.  At  pres- 
ent the  school  is  inclined  to  lose  interest 
in  the  troublesome  or  delinquent  child 
and  too  soon  turns  him  over  to  the  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sort  of  chil- 
dren's court  will  always  be  necessary  un- 
til parents  are  able  to  furnish  the  train- 
ing and  discipline  which  every,  child 
needs. 

A  report  on  rural  probation  em- 
phasized the  need  for  developing  this 
phase  of  the  work.  In  most  rural  dis- 
tricts private  social  agencies  are  lacking. 
Courts  are  always  present,  and  if 
equipped  with  a  corps  of  socially  trained 
probation  officers,  best  employed  on  the 
county  basis,  can  furnish  a  powerful 
factor  for  treating  and  preventing  neg- 
lect and  delinquency  in  its  early  stages. 
CHARLES  L.  CHUTE. 


The  Trend  of  Jewish  Social  Service 


THE  twentieth  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Charities,  which  met  at 
Atlantic  City,  May  27,  not  only  mir- 
rored the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  communities  but  foreshadowed  a 
new  trend  in  social  thought  and  service. 
The  broader  interpretation  placed  upon 
the  scope  and  aims  of  the  conference  was 
clearly  indicated  in  the  action  which 
changed  the  name  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Service.  No 
longer  must  the  social  worker  be  con- 
cerned merely  with  the  development  of 
technique  and  with  standards  of 
efficiency  in  his  own  particular  field  of 
work;  but  he  must  be  a  vital  part  of 
the  larger  issues  which  have  inevitably 
risen  out  of  the  war  conditions.  The 
conference,  recognizing  this  new  tend- 
ency in  social  effort,  had  as  the  chief 
topics  of  deliberation,  industrial  problems 
reconstruction,  health,  and  community 
organization. 

At  its  opening  meeting,  Meyer  Lon- 
don, formerly  Socialist  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  for  many  years  had  been 
identified  with  the  Jewish  labor  move- 
ment, explained  its  philosophy  and  devel- 
opment, with  special  reference  to  the 
garment  workers'  unions.  Sidney  Ny- 
burg,  of  Baltimore,  pointed  out  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Jewish  social  worker  to  the 
industrial  problems  of  his  community,  in 
that  he  is  to  serve  as  a  gatherer  of  facts 
and  the  interpreter  of  these  facts  to  all 
groups.  In  discussing  Mr.  Nyburg's 
paper,  Morris  D.  Waldman  pointed  out 
that  social  workers  have  in  a  measure 
served  in  this  capacity  and  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  industrial  prog- 
ress. He  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ference when  he  said: 

To  my  mind  there  are  two  fundamental 
bases  to  Americanization  work — one  is  the 
satisfactory  establishment  of  human  relations 
in  industry;  the  other,  the  organization  of 


the  people  by  the  people  for  greater  share  in 
government.  Neither  of  these  goals  will  be 
reached  through  the  social  workers,  but 
neither  will  be  reached  so  rapidly  without 
the  social  workers.  As  the  social  workers 
have  made  some  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems,  so  also  have 
they  begun  to  make  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  more  effective  schemes  of 
democracy.  To  the  credit  of  the  settlements 
may  it  be  said  that  they  were  the  first  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  neighborhood  spirit, 
and  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  neighbor- 
hood organization.  The  movement  for  unit 
or  district  organization  for  civic  purposes, 
which  has  gained  considerable  headway  in 
the  last  few  years,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
Social  Unit  such  as  is  being  demonstrated 
in  Cincinnati,  or  the  philanthropic  and  sec- 
tarian schemes  like  the  Boston  District  Plan, 
indicates  that  the  social  workers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  that  the  hope  for  human 
progress  does  not  lie  in  philanthropy,  but  in 
union  and  cooperative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  people  themselves. 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  social 
worker  must  be  more  closely  related  to 
industrial,  health  and  other  large  com- 
munity problems,  on  the  other  hand  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  work  our  organi- 
zation problems  more  thoroughly.  It  is 
significant  that  charitable  institutions 
have  evinced  a  desire  to  be  surveyed  and 
criticized  with  a  view  to  attaining  im- 
proved standards  of  work.  It  is  true 
that  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country  the 
various  charitable  activities  have  feder- 
ated within  the  past  few  years  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  and  distribut- 
ing them  in  a  more  systematic  manner; 
yet  it  is  only  very  recently  that  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  federated  organizations  to 
meet  the  community  needs.  This  is  true 
both  in  large  and  small  communities.  A 
striking  evidence  of  this  desire  for  self- 
analysis  is  that  of  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  Federations  of  Jewish 
Charities  invited  the  Field  Bureau  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Jewish  So- 
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cial  Service  to  survey  their  activities  and 
plan  for  improvement.  It  is  only  logical 
that  such  organizations  will  require  the 
highest  form  of  efficient  service.  Ludwig 
B.  Bernstein  pointed  out  in  his  paper 
on  Surveying  a  Community,  that  the 
widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities for  self-analysis  can  be  satisfied 
by  obtaining  the  services  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research  re- 
cently established,  of  which  he  is  the 
executive  director. 

A  continuous  undercurrent  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  informal  conversations  was 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  of  a  definite  need  for  revamping 
the  machinery  of  social  service.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  need  for 
social  agencies  to  be  more  closely  inter- 
related and  to  become  more  active  fac- 
tors in  all  vital  neighborhood,  commun- 
ity and  national  movements.  That  the 
family  social  worker  can  help  the 
neighborhood  to  express  itself  is  shown 
in  the  District  Unit  Plan  in  Boston, 
undertaken  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Six 
centers  were  established  in  which  all 
the  case  work  agencies,  in  conjunction 
with  people  of  the  neighborhood,  meet 
together  on  family  and  neighborhood 
problems.  These  centers  are  "  the  moral 
power-house  "  of  the  neighborhood.  This 
unit  plan  makes  it  possible  for  the 
neighborhood  to  interpret  its  own  needs 
and  through  united  effort,  help  to  meet 
these  needs.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  democratization  of  social  service. 
[See  the  SURVEY  for  April  26,  p.  156.] 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  con- 
ference on  Public  Health,  Lee  K. 
Frankel  outlined  the  progress  made 
within  the  past  few  decades  and 
prophesied  the  time  when  public  health 
would  be  a  matter  of  universal  and 
governmental  concern,  applicable  alike 
to  rich  and  poor.  Two  sessions  were 
devoted  to  health  and  a  special  meeting 
was  held  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
establishing  a  home  for  Jewish  feeble- 
minded girls  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.,  to  be 
cooperatively  conducted  by  communities 
utilizing  its  facilities.  This  home,  it  was 
urged,  would  meet  a  pressing  need  until 
such  time  as  legislation  will  adequately 
provide  for  the  institutional  and  educa- 
tional care  of  these  unfortunates  in  their 
respective  states.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  endorsing  compul- 
sory health  insurance. 

An  earnest  call  to  the  Jewish  social 
worker  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
problems  of  Jewish  education  in  his  com- 
munity was  made  by  Alexander  Dush- 
kin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
New  York  Kehillah,  who  outlined  the 
tremendous  problems  confronting  those 
who  are  trying  to  modernize  and 
standardize  the  Talmud  Torahs  in  the 
various  communities.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  subject,  for  the  first  time 
a  topic  of  discussion  at  the  conference, 
shows  the  growing  emphasis  which  or- 
ganized Jewish  social  service  is  placing 


upon  the  spiritual  problems  of  communal 
life. 

The  climax  of  the  conference  was  the 
session  on  Reconstruction.  After  Morti- 
mer L.  Schiff  had  described  in  detail  the 
activities  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  Felix  M.  Warburg, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee for  Jewish  War  Relief,  presented 
a  graphic  picture  of  conditions  in  Poland 
and  the  problems  facing  relief  workers 
there.  He  stated  that  conditions  there 
beggar  description.  It  is  not  one  city, 
it  is  not  one  village,  but  the  backbone 
of  the  Jewry  of  the  Old  World,  about 
five  million,  living  in  the  most  terrible 
conditions.  He  praised  the  extraordinary 
cooperation  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  has 
succeeded  in  a  very  large  measure  in 
overcoming  the  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  governments  and  commissions  to 
get  foodstuffs  in  these  places.  A  stirring 
appeal  by  Dr.  Frankel  for  workers  to 
go  to  Poland,  brought  an  inspiring  re- 
sponse from  social  workers,  many  of 


them  the  executives  of  large  organiza- 
tions, who  volunteered  their  services  for 
indefinite  periods.  Solomon  Lowenstein, 
superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  of  New  York  city,  who  recently 
returned  from  Palestine  where  he  served 
as  a  Red  Cross  commissioner,  described 
the  possibilities  of  its  development,  par- 
ticularly in  agriculture,  and  appealed 
for  continued  organized  support.  The 
feelings  of  those  present  is  portrayed  in 
resolutions  adopted,  protesting  against 
pogroms  in  Poland. 

The  report  of  the  Field  Bureau  of 
the  conference  detailed  the  work  of  the 
Transient  Exchange,  the  Tuberculosis 
Registration,  the  Jewish  Social  Workers' 
Exchange  and  Information  Service. 
Particularly  active  has  the  bureau  been 
in  establishing  contact  with  small,  un- 
organized communities,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  four  regional  secretaries,  a 
large  number  of  these  communities  have 
become  cognizant  of  modern  methods 
and  principles  of  organized  social  work. 
ANNA  L.  Fox. 


Family  Social  Work 


THE  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  on 
May  31,  with  an  attendance  of  almost 
400  persons.  A  message  was  read  from 
the  president,  Mrs.  William  H.  Lothrop, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  It  em- 
phasized the  writer's  conviction  that  the 
charity  organization  movement  is  needed 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  in  its  history, 
and  the  importance  of  an  association 
democratically  conceived  and  created  by 
member  societies  as  a  factor  in  meeting 
the  present  greatly  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  development  in  the  family  social 
work  field. 

After  receiving  reports  from  the  com- 
mittees on  salary  schedules  and  inflow  of 
new  workers,  the  delegates  took  up  in 
detail  suggestions  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  looking  towards  important 
changes  in  the  plan  of  work.  These  sug- 
gestions included  a  marked  increase  in 
the  budget,  a  doubling  of  the  field  work 
staff  and  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment of  executive  work  and  propaganda. 
There  is  a  total  aggregate  population  of 
32,137,075  persons  in  cities  now  having 
charity  organization  societies;  in  other 
words  the  movement  at  present  repre- 
sents nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  this  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  such  work 
is  most  needed. 

Various  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion were  enacted,  among  these  being  a 
section  providing  for  membership  in  the 
association  of  individual  persons.  Here- 
tofore, societies  only  have  been  included. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 


confer  from  time  to  time  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  on  the  matter  of 
the  working  relationship  between  mem- 
ber societies  and  local  Home  Service 
sections  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  both  are  active. 

The  report  of  a  special  committee  on 
future  scope  and  plan  of  the  family  so- 
cial work  movement  was  presented  by 
the  chairman,  Henry  H.  Bonnell  of 
Philadelphia.  The  report  comprises  the 
suggestions  of  fifty  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Societies  of  the  country  and 
enunciates  in  definite  form  the  modern 
family  case-work  program,  as  the  latter 
has  been  shaping  itself  of  recent  years. 
The  entire  report  will  shortly  be 
printed. 

The  following  summarizes  the  sub- 
stance of  certain  of  the  resolutions  in- 
cluded :  The  changing  of  the  name  of 
the  association  to  American  Association 
for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work 
with  a  recommendation  to  member  so- 
cieties to  consider,  as  occasions  may  per- 
mit, the  feasibility  of  using  the  key  words 
"  Family  Social  Work "  in  any  new 
titles  they  may  adopt.  The  encourage- 
ment of  member  societies  to  extend  their 
work  beyond  city  limits  and  through- 
out the  county,  wherever  this  is  prac- 
ticable. The  encouragement  of  mem- 
ber societies  to  participate  in  the  fur- 
thering of  certain  needed  reforms, 
fundamental  to  sound  family  life.  In 
illustration  of  the  type  of  reform  which 
thus  especially  concern  the  group  of 
family  social  workers  the  report  em- 
phasized three  lines  of  endeavor : 

1.  _The  development  of  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  marriage  laws  of  our  various 
states,  with  a  view  to  improving  their 
provisions  and  more  especially  their  ad- 
ministration. 
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2.  The  securing  of  examination   and  pro- 
vision for  care  of  the  feebleminded. 

3.  The  willingness   "  to  bear  unhesitating 
witness  to  bad  conditions  of  work  and  wages 
in  industry  and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
furthering    better    conditions.      In    cases    of 
wage     disputes      in      organized     fields,     to 
scrutinize    their    [i.    e.    the    society's]     own 
policies  and  determine  whether  it  will  further 
the    family    life    of    the    community   for   the 
society  to  take  a  definite  stand  in  the  matter, 
endeavoring    at    all    times   to   square   policy 
with  industrial  justice." 

A  re-definition  of  the   function  of  a 
family  case-work  agency,  in  its  relation 


to  the  functions  of  other  agencies. 
Hitherto,  in  many  instances,  the  fam- 
ily agency  has  furnished  merely  the  re- 
lief needed  by  a  family,  some  other 
agency  being  responsible  for  the  rest  of 
the  treatment.  This  is  an  enunciation 
of  the  principle  that  the  agency  under- 
taking the  care  of  a  family  should, 
wherever  possible,  become  responsible 
for  the  whole  plan  of  treatment — even 
where  this  treatment  includes  the  giv- 
ing of  relief. 

HELEN  P.  KEMPTON. 


For  World  Prohibition 


A  REAL  bit  of  internationalism  was 
set  in  motion  last  week  when 
twenty-six  nations  came  together  in 
Washington  at  a  World  Prohibition 
Convention  called  June  3-6  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America.  Among  the 
nations  represented  were  Bulgaria,  Den- 
mark, Korea,  Norway,  Italy,  Canada, 
England,  France,  Mexico,  China, 
Switzerland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  New 
Zealand,  Siam,  Australia. 

Monsieur  Letort  spoke  frankly  of 
France,  unfortunately  the  nation,  he 
said,  that  carries  the  most  alcohol  in  its 
veins.  While  distilled  liquor  is  begin- 
ning to  be  looked  at  askance,  the  wine 
industry  is  so  basic  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  touch  it.  The  League  Na- 
tionale  centre  Alcoolisme  dares  as  yet 
work  only  against  heavy  liquors,  but  it 
never  encourages  the  use  of  wines. 
Japan  and  Siam  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
growing  intoxication  in  their  countries 
and  were  ready  to  cooperate  in  any  world 
movement.  Dr.  Hercod,  editor  of  the 
Internationale  Monatsschrift,  of  Switz- 
erland* pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
the  argument  that  men  do  not  get  drunk 
on  beer  and  wines.  Since  Switzerland 
is  a  wine-drinking  country,  he  knew 
whereof  he  spoke. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  chairman  of  the 
Birth-Rate  Association  of  England,  said 
that  in  the  next  hundred  years,  if  the 
white  race  is  to  hold  its  own,  we  must 
inaugurate  eugenics  to  the  farthest 
reach,  for  our  birth-rates  are  beginning 
to  run  the  wrong  way.  If  the  white 
race  continues  to  use  a  race  poison  like 
alcohol,  he  believes  it  is  doomed.  Aus- 
tralia sent  R.  B.  S.  Hammond.  He  told 
how  the  Australian  papers  are  filled  with 
propaganda  showing  that  the  United 
States  had  "  all  gone  to  pot  "  with  drug 
fiends  since  so  many  states  had  gone  dry. 
"  If  the  liquor  men  can  afford  to  get  that 
nonsense  across  with  a  view  to  stemming 
the  rising  tide  of  prohibition,"  he  said, 
"  why  can't  the  temperance  men  of 
America  get  money  to  get  the  truth 
across  and  help  the  rising  tide  of  pro- 
hibition in  Australia?"  The  Hon.  W. 
J.  Allison  spoke  for  the  Scotch  permis- 
sive bill.  Scotland  is  farther  along  than 
England,  and  in  1920  Scotland  votes  on 


whether  it  will  make  Scotch  men  or 
Scotch  whiskey,  having  decided  that  in 
the  long  run  both  cannot  be  done.  It 
was  a  little  humiliating  to  hear  from 
Canada  her  call  to  extend  war  prohibi- 
tion a  year  and  lay  it  against  President 
Wilson's  call  to  end  it  here  before  de- 
mobilization. The  Hon.  Ben  Spence, 
of  Canada,  believed  that  there  was  no 
better  thing  to  do  than  to  try  to  make 
the  British  Empire  dry — then  in  every 
part  of  the  world  there  would  be  a  dry 
demonstration  to  work  from. 

To  the  writer  the  most  moving  appeal 
came  in  the  speeches  from  Mexico  and 
China  into  which  countries  our  brew- 
eries are  preparing  to  move.  Everyone 
there,  I  am  sure,  who  heard  their  dele- 
gates, resolved  not  to  rest  until  a  law 
was  passed  making  it  illegal  for  any  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
the  liquor  business  in  a  foreign  country. 
S.ome  such  law  can  be  passed,  according 
to  Wayne  Wheeler,  counsel  for  the 


Anti-Saloon  League,  and  will  shortly 
be  formulated.  Every  social  worker 
should  work  for  such  a  law. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  world 
prohibition  convention  should  be  held 
in  Edinburgh  in  June,  1920,  to  get  be- 
hind the  Scottish  dry  bill  to  be  voted  on 
in  the  following  November  and  Decem- 
ber. It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
strongest  argument  for  world  prohibi- 
tion would  be  to  make  prohibition  a  suc- 
cess here ;  to  fight  the  beer  and  wine  fal- 
lacy; to  get  good  enforcement  laws 
passed  by  Congress  and  the  states  and 
then  to  work  till  there  cannot  exist  a 
governor,  mayor,  or  even  a  policeman 
who  winks  at  the  prohibition  law  and 
its  enforcement.  A  World  League 
against  Alcoholism  was  formed,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  attain  by  educa- 
tion and  legislation  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  alcohol  throughout  the  world. 
The  societies  joining  were:  the  Coun- 
cil of  Dominion  Alliance  of  Canada,  the 
Australian  Alliance  Prohibition  League, 
the  Grand  Lodge,  Denmark,  four  Eng- 
lish societies,  the  Ligue  Nationale 
contre  1'Alcoolisme  of  France,  the  Irish 
Temperance  League,  the  Temperance 
Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  National  Temperance 
League  of  Japan,  the  Association  Antr- 
Alcoholica  National  of  Mexico,  the  Al- 
liance for  the  Abolition  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  New  Zealand,  the  Scotch  Per- 
missive Bill  and  Temperance  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland,  the  Total  Abstinence 
Federation  of  Switzerland,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  of  America. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 


College  Girls  and  Community  Service 


THE  recent  conference  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Community  Service  As- 
sociation held  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, gave  much  interesting  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  this  plan  of  college 
women  for  helping  the  undergraduate 
to  prepare  for  citizenship  by  sharing  in 
the  life  of  the  communities  in  or  near 
which  her  college  is  located  and,  during 
vacation  time,  in  her  home  town.  From 
1887  to  1917,  this  movement  (formerly 
called  the  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion) found  its  chief  form  of  expression 
in  the  three  settlements  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  initiated  and 
supported  largely  by  college  women.  Tn 
1917,  under  the  new  name  the  organiza- 
tion began  the  work  of  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  undergraduate  in  the 
community  needs  about  her  and  of  bring- 
ing to  her  opportunities  for  making  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  social  activities. 
Nineteen  colleges,  including  Barnard, 
Boston  University,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell, 
Elmira,  Goucher,  Jackson,  Mt.  Holyokc, 
Radcliffe,  Smith,  Swarthmore,  Vassar, 
Wells,  Wellesley,  Wheaton  and  Wil- 
son, and  forty  preparatory  and  special 


schools  now  have  chapters.  A  member- 
ship of  over  3,800, — 100  per  cent  mem- 
bership in  four  colleges — shows  the  re- 
sponse. Three  fellowships  are  main- 
tained for  graduate  work  in  social  service 
fields. 

Some  of  the  tasks  in  which  under- 
graduates have  taken  a  successful  part 
during  the  past  year  promise  well  for 
the  future  when  this  enthusiasm  is  used 
to  the  full.  Wellesley  sent  one  hundred 
or  more  students  each  week  for  regular 
volunteer  service  at  settlements  in  Bos- 
ton and  for  Americanization  work  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  Radcliffe  had 
students  doing  regular  volunteer  work 
in  settlements,  hospitals,  and  with  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Associated  Charities,  Home  Service  and 
the  Food  Facts  Bureau;  there  was  a 
May  Day  community  party  on  the 
campus  for  members  of  the  neighborhood 
clubs  in  which  students  were  working. 
Wheaton  students  did  similar  work  in 
Attleboro  and  Dodgeville  and  also  have 
a  share  in  the  physical  training,  story- 
telling, sewing,  games,  etc.,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Norton.  Students  share  in 
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Health,  Not  Mere  Prevention 


the  work  of  the  Maids'  Clubhouse  at 
Vassar  and  the  Community  Center  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  The  students  of  Wells, 
Barnard,  Vassar  and  Smith  join  in  the 
support  of  the  summer  community  at 
Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y.  During  the  spring 
vacation  thirty-two  girls  from  Wheaton, 
Wellesley,  Sargent,  Smith  and  Vassar 
made  a  five  days'  visit  to  the  Boston 
Children's  Hospital,  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  the  Boston  Dispensary  to  observe 
these  hospitals  in  operation  and  to  at- 
tend general  meetings  on  medical  social 
service.  Last  summer  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  girls  were  placed  for  vaca- 
tion apprenticeships  as  observers  or 
helpers  in  settlements,  settlement  camps, 
working-girls'  clubs,  hospitals,  state  in- 
stitutions for  girls,  in  recreation  centers, 
in  protective  and  probation  work,  and 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  wise  use  of  this  opportunity  to 
guide  and  train  the  energy  and  interest 
of  this  undergraduate  group  will  surely 
be  a  contribution  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership  so  much  needed  if 
humanity  is  to  progress  in  its  "  task  of 
organizing  here  on  earth  a  worthy  social 
life."  That  wise  use  will  be  made  of 
this  opportunity  all  will  expect  who 
know  that  Eva  Whiting  White,  head- 
worker  of  the  College  Settlement  of 
New  York,  was  at  this  conference  ap- 
pointed director  of  training. 

LUCY  WRIGHT. 


''PHE  keynote  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation held  at  Atlantic  City,  June 
9-13,  and  of  the  affiliated  meeting 
bodies  like  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, was  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
preventive  medicine  and  public  health, 
and  the  need  of  new  methods  of  health 
education  and  reconstruction  due  to  the 
large  number  of  physical  defectives  as 
disclosed  by  the  examination  of  many 
men  in  their  prime  during  the  last  gen- 
eral military  registration.  Purely  med- 
ical and  surgical  topics  were,  of  course, 
given  much  attention,  but  a  stress 
seemed  to  be  laid  on  the  socio-medical 
and  economic  phases  of  medicine  and 
surgery;  and  it  is  significant  that  meet- 
ings of  the  Section  on  Preventive  Medi- 
cine and  Public  Health,  and  those  of 
the  American  Associations  of  Indus- 
trial Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of 
kindred  organizations  discussing  mostly 
preventive  work,  were  most  largely  at- 
tended, and  there  the  discussions  were 
most  lively,  and  sometimes  acrimonious, 
and  much  interest  was  shown  in  burn- 
ing questions  like  health  insurance,  in- 
dustrial medicine,  and  preventive  health 
methods. 

The  president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  Dr.  Alexander  Lamb- 
ert, in  his  speech  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing, was  the  first  to  stress  the  need  of 
medical  and  health  reconstruction,  due 
to  the  war  disclosures  of  defective 
physical  conditions  of  the  man-power  of 
this  country.  He  gave  a  full  report  of 
present  conditions  of  prevalence  of  sick- 
ness, of  dispensary  abuse  and  hospital 
insufficiency,  the  inadequacy  of  medical 
and  surgical  help  for  a  large  majority 
of  the  population,  the  helplessness  of 
most  health  authorities  during  the  past 
winter's  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  the 
need  of  a  health  program  to  be  adopted 
by  the  whole  country,  and  by  every 
state.  He  recommended  the  adoption 
of  some  form  of  health  insurance  equit- 
able and  just  to  the  medical  profession 
to  solve  the  many  problems,  medical 
and  social,  which  have  become  so  urgent. 

In  his  address  on  The  Influence  of 
the  War  on  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Public  Health,  Dr.  C.  St.  Glair  Drake, 
health  commissioner  of  Illinois,  stated 
that  the  war  marks  a  definite  turning- 
point  in  our  methods  of  public  health, 
and  that  in  the  future  public  health  must 
be  pursued  without  regard  to  cost.  He 
maintained  that  the  future  work  of  the 
medical  authorities  would  be  centered 
on  the  introduction  of  periodic  physical 
examinations  on  the  prevention  of 
venereal  diseases,  of  tuberculosis,  and 
on  the  problems  of  child  walfare. 
Health  promotion,  rather  than  disease 


prevention,  is  to  be  the  motive  of  the 
future  public  health  officer.  The 
authorities  must  also  render,  in  the 
future,  increased  therapeutic  and  diag- 
nostic clinical  service.  The  most  im- 
portant function  of  the  health  officer  of 
the  future  must  be,  however,  the  ex- 
tension of  physical  reconstruction  to  in- 
dustrial life,  for  in  the  industrial  com- 
munity is  found  the  source  of  the  physi- 
cal defects,  and  many  of  the  causes  of 
disease,  and  hence  health  reconstruction 
must  begin  at  the  two  most  important 
initial  points,  childhood  in  school,  and 
workers  in  industry. 

Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  health  director 
of  Havana,  told  of  the  splendid  organ- 
ization of  health  work  in  Cuba,  where 
there  is  a  federal  secretary  of  health, 
and  where  the  organization  for  public 
health  is  better  supported,  probably, 
than  in  any  other  country.  The  ap- 
propriation for  health  work  is  $6,000,- 
ooo.  The  country  is  divided  into  no 
municipal  districts,  each  with  its  health 
officer.  The  death-rate  of  Cuba  has 
been  reduced  to  about  17  per  1,000,  and 
the  mortality  from  certain  diseases  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  many  of  our 
states.  Dr.  Guiteras  dwelt  on  the  claim 
frequently  made  by  southern  states, 
that  the  white  population  enjoys  a  much 
lower  mortality  and  morbidity  than 
those  prevalent  among  the  black  race. 
This,  he  said,  is  a  false  and  dangerous 
pride. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  drew 
attention  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
our  own  territory  of  Porto  Rico,  where 
health  conditions  are  so  much  neglected, 
and  where  the  splendid  example  of  Cuba 
has  not  been  followed;  where  the  death- 
rate  is  28  per  I  ,OOO,  nearly  double  that 
of  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  He 
maintained  that  it  is  absurd  for  the  Red 
Cross,  or  for  any  other  international  or- 
ganization, to  seek  to  do  health  mission- 
ary work  in  Italy  and  other  European 
countries  while  such  frightfully  bad 
health  conditions  are  existing  in  our  own 
territory  and  at  our  own  door. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
is  specializing  in  medical  sociology,  and 
holds  its  annual  convention  simultane- 
ously with  the  A.  M.  A.,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Needless  Waste  of  Man 
Power,  The  Effect  of  War  on  Medical 
Education;  The  Tuberculosis  Problem 
after  the  World  War;  Labor  as  an 
After- War  Problem;  the  Medical  Atti- 
tude toward  Health  Insurance. 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  em- 
phasized the  need  of  considering  the 
problems  of  labor  reconstruction,  and 
of  changing  the  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  worker  on  their  mutual 
relations.  He  showed  that  labor  is  the 
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victim  of  the  high  cost  of  living;  that 
the  dollar  is  literally  not  worth  more 
than  thirty  cents;  and  that  a  standard- 
ization of  monetary  condition  is  the  most 
important  need  in  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. The  improvement  of  health  con- 
ditions within  the  industrial  plants,  as 
well  as  of  the  industrial  population  in 
general,  is,  of  course,  a  paramount  prob- 
lem; but  very  important,  also,  is  the 
psychological  phase  of  the  problem, 
which  he  insisted  should  be  carefully 
considered  and,  possibly,  practically  ap- 
plied to  industrial  reconstruction.  He 
cited  the  instances  of  industrial  plants 
where  the  mutual  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employe  have  been  improved 
by  mutual  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical factor  in  industry.  Industry 
should  be  based  upon  seven  instincts: 
Self-preservation,  workmanship,  incen- 
tive, loyalty,  play,  love  and  worship. 
Professor  Fisher  advised  comprehensive 
instructions  to  employers  and  workers, 
based  on  the  psychological  value  of  the 
basic  instincts  of  industry,  as  he  con- 
ceived them.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
one  of  the  physicians  in  the  audience 
that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  solve 
the  labor  problem  by  tablets  of  advice 
to  employers  and  to  employes;  that, 
while  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  preached  and 
the  Bible  written,  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  universally  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
men's  action.  The  inquiry  was  made 
if  the  unequal  economic  distribution  of 
wealth  is  not  an  important  cause  of  the 
present  discontent  of  the  workers,  and 
if  economic  power,  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  does  not  lead  to  political 
pressure,  and  to  individual  oppression. 
Professor  Fisher  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  economic  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  but  claimed  this  may  be 
solved  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  and 
by  a  confiscatory  inheritance  tax. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  were 
read  before  the  Section  on  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dr. 
C.  E.  Ford,  of  the  General  Chemical 
Company,  regarded  the  industries  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  public  health  depart- 
ments. He  claimed  that  industrial  med- 
ical practice  and  sickness  prevention 
should  begin  in  the  industries,  and  the  in- 
dustrial health  departments  could  thus 
be  made  new  and  strong  arms  of  the 
public  health  departments  to  bring  about 
personal  precaution  in  matters  of  health. 
Furthermore,  he  thought  that  the  indus- 
tries are  the  places  where  morbidity 
statistics  can  best  be  secured,  and  thus 
be  a  great  assistance  to  the  municipal 
and  state  departments  of  health.  Dr. 
Joseph  W.  Schereschewsky,  assistant 
surgeon-general  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  maintained  that 
the  lessons  of  the  war  show  urgent 
necessity  for  the  federal  government  to 
assume  leadership  in  improving  the 
practice  of  industrial  medicine  along  the 


following  lines:  Extension  of  health 
service  in  industries;  development  of  an 
adequate  system  of  medical  supervision 
of  employes;  adequate  reports  of  prev- 
alence of  disease;  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards;  industrial  hygiene;  im- 
provement of  industrial  sanitation ;  med- 
ical supervision  of  industrial  establish- 
ments, etc.  Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  of 
the  Sanitary  Corps,  of  the  army,  spoke 
on  the  efficacy  of  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  maintained  that 
industry  is  the  place  where  personal 
hygiene  may  be  best  stimulated,  and 
where  the  lessons  of  personal  prevention 
of  ill  health  may  be  inculcated.  R.  M. 
Little,  of  New  York,  maintained  that 
the  congestion  which  occurs  in  housing 
and  working  conditions  in  industrial 
centers  calls  for  an  understanding  on 


the  part  of  the  employer  as  to  how  this 
affects  his  employes.  The  morale  of  an 
industrial  plant  may  be  improved 
through  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
prompt  care  of  inevitable  accidents  by 
the  industrial  physician.  Dr.  Otto  Geier, 
of  Cincinnati,  advocated  the  moderniz- 
ing of  our  medical  colleges  by  adding 
departments  of  industrial  medicine  and 
public  health.  The  changed  social  con- 
ditions, he  said,  demanded  adequately 
trained  public  health  physicians  and 
trained  industrial  physicians.  Faculties 
of  the  medical  colleges  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  these  changed  condi- 
tions, and  prepare  to  graduate  not  only 
doctors  of  industrial  medicine  and  public 
health,  but  to  give  each  graduate  a  larger 
appreciation  of  social  possibilities. 

GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.D. 
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In  view  of  the  flood  of  new  light  which  has  been  thrown,  of  recent 
years,  on  the  subject  of  criminology — and  also  of  the  changed  and 
broadened  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public — this  new  edition  of  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject  is  timely.  The  basis  of  Dr.  Wines's 
original  book  was  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1893  and  1895. 
Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  judicial  bridges  in  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Wines  himself  saw  and  welcomed  this  fact ; 
and  more  than  one  revision  of  his  book  appeared  during  his  lifetime. 
Now  comes  a  revision  and  enlargement  from  another  well-qualified 
pen.  Mr.  Lane,  a  specialist  on  penology,  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Survey," 
has  retained  the  first  eleven  chapters,  but  has  added  four  others,  with 
Appendix  material,  thus  making  the  new  book  a  vehicle  for  the  most 
recent  summing  up  of  this  highly  important  subject.  Mr.  Lane  is  by 
no  means  an  outside  investigator.  His  work  has  brought  him  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  prison  life  and  he  has  had  the  active  assistance  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  William  Healy,  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation ;  Mr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Calvin  Derrick.  His  find- 
ings on  the  present  and  future  treatment  of  the  criminal  are  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  and  should  help  toward  a  solution  of  this  great 
social  problem. 


Third  Edition  Revised  and  Reset 


Twentieth  Thousand 


American  Charities 

By  AMOS  G.  WARNER,  PH.D.  Revised  by  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge,  Ph.D.,  with  biographical  preface  by  George 
E.  Howard,  Ph.D.  8vo,  560  pages.  Net  $2.50.  Pos- 
tage extra. 

When  the  first  edition  of  Warner's  "  American  Charities  "  appeared 
in  1894,  sociologists  and  educators  at  once  realized  that  a  new  note  had 
been  struck  in  this  great  subject.  Here  was  a  serious  and  comprehen- 
sive attempt  to  define  and  systematize  what  had  hitherto  been  left  to 
haphazard  judgment.  The  author  had  brought  to  his  task  not  only  the 
ripe  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  experience  of  study — he  had  also  injected 
into  it  what  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  "  humorous  common  sense  " 
which  illuminated  and  humanized  his  subject  to  a  surprising  degree. 
The  book  speedily  took  its  place  as  an  authority. 

In  1908,  a  revision  was  made  in  the  text  by  the  late  author's  pupil 
and  co-laborer,  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  when  new  statistics  and  mate- 
rial made  necessary  by  the  lapse  of  time  were  incorporated.  And  now 
after  another  decade  the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  further  increase 
of  information  in  public  philanthropy  have  made  necessary  a  second 
revision.  It  is  fortunate  in  every  way  that  both  revisions  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Coolidge,  as  the  original  flavor  of  the  work  is  undis- 
turbed, while  the  reviser  by  professional  training  and  experience  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  continue  the  task.  Much  new  illustrative  mate- 
rial, a  new  index  and  bibliography  have  been  added. 

THOMAS    Y.   CROWELL    COMPANY 


Communications 


WHERE  A  NAME  HURT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  when  a  king  dies,  we 
can  cry:  "The  war  is  dead.  Long  live  the 
war!  "  We  have  won  the  war  against  mili- 
tarism and  irresponsible  autocracy;  and  now 
on  with  the  fight  in  our  war,  the  social 
workers'  war,  the  war  against  Poverty,  which 
is  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  lasting,  and  a 
more  brutal  enemy  than  Germany.  In  this  war 
the  social  workers  are  in  the  front  line 
trenches  where  the  danger  is,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  other  trenches. 

The  family  division  of  the  social  work 
army  had  lost  a  great  opportunity,  but  it  has 
gained  a  greater  one.  At  Atlantic  City  last 
week  the  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  changed  its  name  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work,  and  recommended  that  the 
member  societies  call  themselves  family 
Social  Work  Societies,  or  something  similar. 
If,  when  the  war  came,  organized  charity 
had  had  no  charity  in  its  name,  it  might  have 
administered  Home  Service  with  no  dual 
administration,  just  as  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  did 
administer  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
The  War  Camp  Community  Service  now 
continues  for  civilian  service,  with  enhanced 
opportunity  and  prestige. 

Most  fortunately,  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service  has  consented  to  continue  for  a  time 
in  civilian  families,  so  that  the  Family 
division  of  the  social  work  army  can  reap 
where  it  has  not  sown.  The  American 
Association  has  voted  to  increase  its  budget 
and  its  staff  greatly  in  order  to  meet  this 
opportunity. 

Today  there  is  prejudice  against  organized 
charity,  though  the  Red  Cross  has  stamped 
it  with  its  approval.  All  over  the  land,  in 
thousands  of  towns  and  cities,  there  is  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  with  nothing  that  can  yet 
succeed  it.  If  Red  Cross  Home  Service  died 
today,  organized  charity  would  not  be  the 
heir;  but  if  the  Home  Service  does  not  die 
too  soon  it  may,  and  probably  will,  inherit. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  for  co- 
operation between  the  allies  in  places  where 
there  are  two  commands.  There  will  be 
difficulties  under  two  commands,  but  both 
are  fighting  the  same  enemy,  Poverty,  and 
the  command  is  less  important  than  victory. 

On  with  the  fight,  but  let  it  be  a  fight 
against  the  enemy  only,  and  never  between 
the  allies. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 
[Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society] 

Buffalo,  June  6. 

FREE  TROLLEYS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  the  SURVEY  for  May  24, 
Mr.  John  P.  Fox  discusses  a  plea  for  higher 
trolley  fares  which  had  appeared  in  a  pre- 
vious issue.  The  discussion  is  most  valuable 
in  its  emphasis  of  the  social  aspects  of  our 
transportation  problems  and  the  importance 
of  adequate  service.  While  not  agreeing 
with  many  of  his  arguments,  his  main 
premise  that  higher  fares  are  not  the  answer 
is  certainly  correct  for  at  least  the  smaller 
cities  even  in  the  restricted  sense  of  financial 
return. 

The  serious  factor  in  the  street  railway 
problem  is  that  the  gross  revenue  per  unit  of 
population  served  is  tending  to  decrease,  due 
to  the  inroads  of  the  automobile.  Decreased 
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costs  and  increased  fares  offer  only  tem- 
porary relief.  Many  street  railways  will  not 
be  able  to  earn  sufficient  return  to  attract 
capital  for  necessary  improvements,  and  in 
the  smaller  cities  may  not  be  able  to  earn 
even  operating  expenses.  Apply  all  possible 
economics,  allow  the  companies  to  charge  any 
rates  they  wish,  and  the  condition  is  not  ma- 
terially changed. 

What  shall  be  done?  The  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  local  transportation  systems  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
communities  which  they  serve.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  them  so  crippled  that  adequate 
service  cannot  be  rendered.  One  solution  is 
public  partnership  or  subsidy  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fox.  Public  ownership  is  the  same 
thing  in  another  form.  With  properly  kept 
books,  it  is  questionable  whether  public  op- 
eration will  prove  more  economical  than 
private  operation,  although  the  many  other 
advantages  of  public  ownership  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  community  may  make  it 
advisable  in  a  given  case. 

Why  not  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  street 
railway  as  a  public  necessity  to  its  fullest 
extent?  As  the  community  must  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  a  deficit  anyway,  why  not 
reap  all  possible  benefits?  Have  the  city 
own  and  operate  the  street  railway  and 
charge  no  fare,  but  pay  the  full  expense  out 
of  taxation.  This  is  not  as  wild  as  it 
sounds.  An  elevator  is  put  in  a  building 
because  it  adds  to  the  value  of  all  the  rooms 
above  the  first  floor,  and  they  are  taxed  in 
their  rent  for  its  operation  and  upkeep.  The 
transportation  system  of  a  city  is  an  analo- 
gous case.  Charge  no  fare  and  you  will 
promptly  increase  the  value  of  real  estate, 
especially  in  the  outlying  districts.  You 
would  give  ar  great  incentive  to  the  location 
of  new  industries,  and  could  certainly  at- 
tract workmen  to  the  city  "  where  you  ride 
free  to  work."  It  would  as  certainly  offer 
a  solution  of  any  problems  of  congestion. 
After  a  year  or  so,  the  increased  values 
would  be  such  that  the  tax-rate  would  be 
little  if  any  higher  than  before.  It  is  sug- 
gested as  an  interested  proposition  to  work 
out  for  a  specific  case.  Some  city  is  going 
to  work  it  into  the  form  of  a  definite  pro- 
posal and  sometime  it  is  going  to  be  tried. 
It  is  realized  that  many  questions  arise  in 
one's  mind  about  the  practicability  of  such  an 
idea,  and  their  answer  is  not  attempted  here; 
but  both  the  social  and  financial  aspects  of 
such  a  plan  represent  so  many  interesting 
possibilities  that  a  detailed  study  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while. 

GAYLORD  C.  CUMMIN. 
[Former  city  manager,  Grand  Rapids] 
New  York. 

TROLLEY  FARES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  in  the  SURVEY  [for 
May  24]  a  letter  by  Mr.  Fox  written  in  reply 
to  mine.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  letter, 
except  that  Mr.  Fox  for  his  own  edification 
and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  muddling 
the  issue,  goes  through  the  time-worn  process 
of  setting  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  knock  him  down. 

Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  fare  in  New  York  city  should  be 
five  cents  for  the  first  mile  and  one  cent  for 
each  additional  mile?  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Fox  takes  the  trouble  of  working  out  the 
proposition  of  how  much  thr  fare  from  Coney 
Island  to  the  Bronx  would  be  on  that  basis. 
His  other  arguments  are  not  only  unfair,  but 
untrue. 

I  went  to  the  trouble  of  writing  to  you 
because  I  felt  it  was  important  that  you 
should  have  the  correct  facts.  Your  repeti- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox's  misstatements  I  feel  is  in 
line  with  your  general  policy  of  advocating 
bolshevism,  and  allowing  some  of  your  writ- 


The  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange 

is  doing  the  following  things,  free  of  charge : 

Obtaining  new  recruits  for  social  work  through  the  colleges. 

Assisting  in  the  standardization  of  methods  of  work,  training  and 
salaries. 

Placing  men  and  women  in  positions,  and  acting  as  the  placement  agent 
for  organizations. 

Offering  vocational  guidance,  advice  and  information. 

Because  the  Exchange  is  a  professional,  co-operative  guild  its 
financial  aim  is  to  be  self-supporting  from  the  field  it  serves. 

Do  you  believe  in  such  a  guild  for  social  workers? 
If  so,  won't  you  become  a  co-operative  and     . 

"  MAKE  IT  YOURS  " 

One  hundred  new  members  "  made  it  theirs  "  at  Atlantic  City.    You 
were  perhaps  too  busy  to  sign  up  then,  so  here  is  another  opportunity. 

Annual  dues: 
Individual  membership: 

Active  $2.00 

Sustaining  5.00-10.00 

Institutional  membership : 

Up  to  10  paid  workers  employed $10.00 

Over  10  and  less  than  SO 25.00 

50  or  more.. .  50.00 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS'  EXCHANGE, 
130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herewith  find  $ paying  . . 

for  the  current  year. 


Membership  dues 


Name 


Permanent  Address. 


ers  to  adjust  the  facts  to  suit  their  or  your 
convictions. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  strong  language  of 
this  kind,  but  the  facts  warrant  it.  I  do, 
however,  before  closing  this  letter,  want  to 
compliment  you  on  the  average  improvement 
in  the  SURVEY  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
If  you  will  print  more  Social  Workshop  stuff, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  is  what  your  read- 
ers want. 

F.  J.  LISMAN. 

New  York. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By 
the  late  William  G.  Sumner.  Edited  by 
Albert  G.  Keller.  Yale  University  Press. 
559  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $2.65. 

WISE  PARENTHOOD.    By  Dr.  Marie  C.  Slopes. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  Inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  An  American  woman,  as 
Welfare  Worker,  in  Industrial  Community 
of  35,000  inhabitants.  Must  have  exper- 
ience in  case  work.  Will  supervise  the  fol- 
lowing activities — Day  Nursery,  Kinder- 
garten, Americanization  Work,  Personal 
and  Public  Hygiene  and  recreation  for  for- 
eign groups  of  women  and  children.  Ad- 
dress  3180  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Social  Service 
Worker  for  Hospital.  Address  Mrs.  Coo- 
ley,  119  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

A  REGISTERED  NURSE,  preferably 
one  having  had  industrial  experience,  is 
wanted  for  a  mill  and  village  in  the  South. 
Good  Salary.  Send  references.  Address 
Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  S.  C. 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in 
a  large  city,  which  is  about  to  build  a 
modern  cottage  system,  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied Superintendent  who  can  aid  in  build- 
ing and  equipping  new  buildings,  and  taking 
charge  after  they  are  completed.  Address 
O.  A.  H..  3184  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED       ~ 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  recent 
war  experience  in  Italy,  speaks  Italian, 
wishes  to  return  to  Italy  as  investigator  or 
executive.  Communicate  Miss  Curtis,  264 
Boylston  street,  Boston. 

EXECUTIVE,  graduate  dietitian,  fifteen 
years'  experience  family  and  community 
welfare,  also  editorial  work,  desires  posi- 
tion New  York  or  vicinity.  Address  3165 
SURVEY. 

RECOGNIZED  specialist  in  immigrant 
education;  constructive  and  practical  Amer- 
icanization Director;  experienced  coordi- 
nating and  systematizing  state-wide  and 
local  agencies  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
Americanization;  administrator  and  execu- 
tive, legislative  campaign,  legal  aid,  pub- 
licity, research  and  reference,  surveys  and 
investigations.  Linguist;  forceful  speaker. 
Address  3177  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  in  case  work, 
settlement,  employment  and  community  or- 
ganization. Address  3179  SURVEY. 

MATRON  in  school  or  orphanage.  Ex- 
perienced. Correspondence  solicited.  Ad- 
dress  3182  SURVEY. 

ORGANIZER,  executive  secretary,  in- 
vestigator, employment,  five  years'  experi- 
ence social  work,  desires  position,  New 
York,  immediately  or  September  1st.  Ad- 
dress 3183  SURVEY. 

BOARD  WANTED 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER  with 
two  children  of  tender  age,  seeks  home 
where  she  can  be  assured  that  the  children 
will  be  properly  cared  for  during  her  ab- 
sence. Location  must  be  in  greater  New 
York  and  terms  moderate.  Correspon- 
dence invited  from  broad-minded  readers 
who  are  not  afraid  of  their  own  thoughts, 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  child  welfare. 
Address  3181  SURVEY. 


A.    C.    Fifield,    London.      32    pp.,    paper 
bound. 

WAR  BORROWING.  By  Jacob  H.  Hollander. 
Macmillan  Co.  215  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  DISABLED.  By  Gar- 
rard  Harris.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  318  pp., 
illustrated.  Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $2.10. 

CIVILIZATION.  By  Ellen  N.  LaMotte.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.  267  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

THE  GREATER  TASK.  By  William  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  174  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.33. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY  OF  ANGER. 
By  Roy  F.  Richardson.  Warwick  &  York, 
Inc.  100  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.35. 

DEFICIENCY  AND  DELINQUENCY.  By  James  B. 
Miner.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  355  pp. 
Price  $2.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.37. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL.  By  G.  Vernon 
Bennett.  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  224  pp. 
Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.35. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION.  By  Fred- 
erick H.  Wines.  Revised  edition  by  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
481  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.60. 

A  NEW  MUNICIPAL  PROGRAM.  By  Clinton  R. 
Woodruff.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  392  pp. 
Price  $2.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.35. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY.  By  Sir  Charles  Waldstein. 
New  Edition.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
434  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.62. 

SEX  AND  SEX  WORSHIP.  By  O.  A.  Wall.  C. 
V.  MOSBY  Co.  607  pp.,  illustrated.  Price 
$7.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $7.70. 

VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  264  pp. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

JIMMIE  HIGGINS.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Boni 
&  Liveright  282  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.68. 

SOCIAL  WORK.  By  Richard  C.  Cabot 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  188  pp.  Price  $1.50; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

VAGABONDS  OF  THE  SEA.  By  Rene  Milan, 
translated  by  Randolph  Bourne.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  248  pp.  Price  $1.90;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2. 

THE  SWALLOW.  By  Ruth  Dunbar.  Boni  & 
Liveright.  246  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  The  Annals, 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia.  327  pp.,  paper 
bound.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.06. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  UPON  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  By  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard.  Pre- 
liminary economic  studies  of  the  War  No. 
11.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Oxford  University  Press.  232  pp., 
paper  bound.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.10. 


CALENDAR   OF 

CONFERENCES 

Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
the  SURVEY  before  July  12. 

JUNE  AND  JULY 
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The   Coming   Revolution    in   Local 

Government' 


By  Sidney  Webb 


A  GREAT  war,  it  seems,  must  always  be  followed 
by  a  revolution.    The  disturbance  of  values,  ideas 
and  social  relations  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  country  to  revert  to  the  former  state  of 
things.    It  depends  on  the  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  of 
the  whole  nation  what  shall  be  the  form  and  method — even 
how  great  shall  be  the  scope — of  such  a  revolution.    We  may 
so  guide  the  new  forces  and  desires  that  they  will  not  shatter 
more  of  the  old  than  we  wish  to  get  rid  of.    The  danger  is 
always    that    we    may    "  empty    the    baby    out    with    the 
bath."     .     .     . 

What  has  caused  the  present  cabinet  to  decide  for  abolition 
of  the  poor  law  is  the  urgent  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  pro- 
vision for  the  sick.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way 
than  by  taking  the  sick  out  of  the  poor  law.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  this  would  not  have  mattered  to  the  boards 
of  guardians,  who  were  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the  relief 
of  the  able-bodied.  Nowadays  the  care  of  :he  sick  and  the 
infirm  accounts  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  expenditure. 
To  take  the  sick  and  the  feebleminded  out  of  the  poor  law  is, 
so  far  as  four-fifths  of  the  poor  law  unions  are  concerned,  to 
knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  workhouse,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  poor  law  system  as  it  has  developed  today.  Now  that 
the  county  boroughs  and  county  councils  provide  for  the 
lunatics  and  mentally  defective;  give  old  age  pensions  to  per- 
sons over  70;  educate  nearly  all  the  children  in  their  schools; 
even  feed  them  when  they  are  found  to  be  hungry,  and  see  to 
the  medical  treatment  of  their  ailments;  and  are  certain  to 
become  more  and  more  responsible  for  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed, not  even  the  most  conservative-minded  statesman  could 
keep  the  boards  of  guardians  in  existence  once  the  sick  and 
infirm  were  withdrawn  from  them.  If  all  the  persons  need- 
ing medical  attendance  and  nursing  are  taken  out  of  the  poor 
law,  the  boards  of  guardians — and  all  the  army  of  officials 
that  they  have  to  maintain — would  find  themselves  with  next 
to  nothing  to  do.  A  separate  organization  could  no  longer  be 
kept  up.  ... 

The  poor  law,  by  its  very  nature,  even  under  the  very  best 
board  of  guardians,  cannot  deal  properly  with  disease  as  we 
now  wish  it  to  be  dealt  with,  namely,  from  the  standpoint  of 

1  Substance  of  an  address  to  a.  conference  on  the  reorganization 
of  local  government,  Westminster,  May  15-17 ;  given  to  the  SURVEY 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  author. 


prevention.  It  can  very  seldom  get  the  cases  early  enough. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  stigma  and  disgrace  attendant  on 
poor  law  relief,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
nation,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  deliberately  fostered. 
It  is  very  largely  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  deterrence  with 
which  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  relieving  officers  have 
nearly  everywhere  surrounded  themselves,  in  order  to  stave  off 
applicants.  Nowadays,  when  many  poor  law  guardians  have 
changed  their  minds  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  stigma 
and  the  deterrence,  they  are  unable  to  do  so.  Very  few  people 
go  for  the  first  time  to  the  relieving  officer  without  shame  and 
repugnance ;  or  come  before  the  board  without  a  feeling  of  dis- 
grace. Hence  no  sick  person  comes  for  help  until  he  is  abso- 
lutely comnelled  to  do  so.  When  the  sick  person  at  last  con- 
sents to  apply,  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  the  patching  up  with 
medicines  and  dressings  which  is  all  that  the  sick  person  ex- 
pects, and  all  that  the  poor  law  aims  at  doing,  but  it  is  too  late 
for  really  preventive  treatment.  But  even  if  this  deterrence 
could  be  altered,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  poor  law 
to  have  any  proper  system  of  dealing  with  sickness,  because  we 
now  see  that  this  depends  on  the  earliest  possible  treatment.  It 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  poor  law  that  it  can  deal 
only  with  the  destitute  when  they  have  become  destitute,  and 
for  as  long  as  only  they  are  destitute.  When  sickness  is  just 
beginning — the  very  time  when  the  doctor  should  be  called 
in — there  is  usually  no  destitution.  By  the  time  the  patient  is 
so  bad  as  to  be  unable  to  go  to  his  work,  and  destitution  sets 
in,  the  case  has  often  become  irremediable.  It  is  just  as  if  a 
hospital  was  debarred  from  treating  any  wound  until  gangrene 
had  set  in.  If  we  are  going  to  spend  public  money  on  a  large 
and  very  costly  campaign  against  disease,  we  must  not  only 
get  rid  of  the  waste  of  overlapping  services  but  also  take  care 
that  our  money  is  applied  in  the  right  way,  for  prevention  as 
well  as  for  treatment.  We  must,  therefore,  disconnect  our 
public  provision  for  the  sick  from  any  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  poor  law,  and  deal  with  all  patients  not  as  paupers  to 
be  deterred  but  as  citizens  to  be  encouraged  to  use  the  public 
medical  service  and  the  public  hospital  with  no  more  shame  or 
reluctance  than  they  use  the  post  office  or  the  council  school. 
This  can  never  be  done  under  even  the  best  administered  poor 
law. 

But  the  reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor  law  itself  is  not 
merely  the  practical  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
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workhouses,  and  the  separate  poor  law  organization  once  the 
sick  and  infirm  are  removed  from  its  care.  The  whole  poor 
law  organization,  which  is  still  costing  for  the  United  King- 
dom somewhere  about  seventeen  million  pounds  per  annum, 
has  become  redundant.  During  the  past  half  century  there  has 
gradually  grown  up  another  way  of  dealing,  out  of  public 
money,  for  every  one  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  whom 
the  community  has  to  help.  In  an  ordinary  county  borough, 
such  as  Manchester  or  Leeds,  the  town  council  now  provides 
for  maternity  and  infancy;  for  the  education  and  even  the 
maintenance  and  medical  treatment  of  children  of  school 
age ;  for  everything  required  by  various  large  classes  of  the  sick 
of  all  ages;  for  the  lunatics,  mentally  defective,  and  feeble- 
minded ;  for  the  pensionable  aged,  and  for  the  able-bodied  un- 
employed. But  these  are  all  the  classes  that  the  board  of 
guardians  provides  for!  The  overlapping  has  become  uni- 
versal. We  cannot  go  on  with  the  waste  involved  in  main- 
taining in  every  town  duplicate  staffs  and  duplicate  institutions, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  for  all  the  several  classes 
for  which  we  provide  help;  one  set  for  those  who  are  tech- 
nically destitute  and  who  are  stigmatized  as  paupers,  and  an- 
other set  for  those  who  are  not  so  stigmatized  and  are  wel- 
comed as  citizens — especially  when  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
chance  which  are  dealt  with  in  one  way  and  which  in  the  other. 
If  we  are  to  have  economy  and  efficiency  in  our  local  govern- 
ment, we  must  either  merge  the  municipal  services  in  those 
of  the  poor  law  or  merge  the  services  of  the  poor  law  in  those 
of  the  municipality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  these 
alternatives  will  be  chosen. 

Observe  what  is  in  question  is  a  merging  of  services,  a  union 
of  staffs  and  institutions,  not  merely  a  transfer  of  this  or  that 
work  from  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  town  council.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  a  question  of  merely  substituting  one  directly-elected 
body  for  another,  or  one  committee  for  another.  It  is  merg- 
ing the  poor  law  medical  staff  and  the  poor  law  infirmary  in 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  public  health  service  of  the 
municipality,  which  will  have  its  series  of  properly  classified 
hospitals,  maternity  clinics  and  infant  nurseries,  dispensaries, 
sanatoria,  convalescent  homes  and  homes  of  refuge  for  the 
chronic  invalids  and  the  infirm  aged.  It  is  a  merging  of  the 
separate  poor  law  schools  or  cottage  homes,  and  all  the  board- 
ing-out, in  the  wider  and  more  specialized  educational  system 
which  the  council  maintains  for  all  the  children  and  young 
persons.  It  is  a  merging  of  the  all-too-scanty  poor  law  pro- 
vision for  the  feebleminded  in  the  more  extensive  and  more 
expert  provision  that  the  council  makes  for  the  mentally  de- 


fective of  all  grades.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  the  idea 
is  a  definite  rejection  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  poor  law 
deals  with  the  man  physically  and  mentally  ably  to  work,  who 
is  destitute  through  inability  to  obtain  employment,  and  the 
commission  to  the  council,  by  the  agency  of  a  new  committee 
on  which  organized  labor  must  be  specially  represented,  of 
the  whole  problem  of  how  best  to  prevent  unemployment  (a 
subject  which  has  always  been  quite  outside  the  guardians' 
scope),  and  where  it  is  not  prevented,  to  find  either  work  or 
maintenance  for  the  unemployed.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  decisive  reason  why  no  continuance  of  any  partic- 
ular board  of  guardians  is  possible.  Under  what  statutory 
powers  would  it  propose  to  act  ?  The  union  of  all  the  separate 
poor  law  services  with  those  of  the  municipality  in  itself  neces- 
sarily involves  the  repeal  of  all  the  poor  law  statutes,  and  the 
dropping  of  all  the  existing  poor  law  orders,  which  will  cease 
to  be  applicable.  It  is  not  suggested  that  any  of  the  powers  of 
the  guardians  should  be  transferred  to  the  town  councils — 
these  powers  will  simply  cease  and  determine.  The  town 
council  will  take  over  the  services  of  the  guardians  and  ad- 
minister them  under  the  town  council's  existing  powers,  the 
public  health,  education,  lunacy,  unemployment  and  other  acts, 
which  will  need  only  slight  amendment  to  enable  this  to  be 
done.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  any  other  course  would 
meet  with  a  storm  of  opposition.  No  town  council  would  con- 
sent for  a  moment  to  come  under  the  terribly  out-of-date  poor 
law  statutes  and  poor  law  orders,  with  their  stigma  and  odium, 
and  with  the  subjection  that  they  involve  to  the  meticulous 
supervision  and  peremptory  commands  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Every  town  council  will  naturally  deal  with  the 
sick  under  the  public  health  acts,  and  with  the  children  under 
the  education  acts.  When  the  transfer  of  the  poor  law  services 
is  made,  the  poor  law  will  cease  to  exist.  .  .  . 

One  final  word.  Will  the  change  anywhere  raise  the  rates  ? 
On  the  face  of  it,  no.  The  council's  rate  will  no  doubt  go  up, 
but  the  poor  rate  will  cease  altogether.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
effect  a  vast  improvement  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease,  and  in  the  care  of  the  infants,  the  children,  the  mentally 
defective,  the  aged  and  the  unemployed  without  increasing  the 
expense.  But  the  government  has  already  promised  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  grants  in  aid  which,  so  far  as  health  and 
education  are  concerned,  will  be  largely  increased.  With  the 
cessation  of  the  grants  now  made  to  the  boards  of  guardians, 
the  new  grants  will  have  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  that 
in  no  place  shall  the  abolition  of  the  poor  law  involve  any  in- 
crease in  the  rates. 


Gary  and  the  Foreigner's  Opportunity 

By  Estelle  M.  Sternberger 

CHAIRMAN,    IMMIGRANT    AID    AND   AMERICANIZATION    COMMITTEE,    CINCINNATI  SECTION,   COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN 


GARY  has  an  estimated  population  of  approximately 
80,000  of  which  at  least  50  per  cent  is  said  to  be  of 
foreign    birth.      Unlike   Cincinnati,    which   has    an 
Americanization    Executive    Committee    to    concen- 
trate the  work  of  all  agencies  interested  in  Americanization, 
Gary  has  made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  its  problem  in  a  cen- 
tralized  way.      Industrial,   educational,    religious,    civic   and 
patriotic  organizations  have  approached  it  independently  and 
from  different  standpoints.     Concerted  Americanization  cam- 
paigns such  as  have  gone  on  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  have  not  been  undertaken. 


The  foremost  agency  in  Americanization  work  in  Gary  is 
the  public  school  system,  though  the  term  Americanization  is 
never  used  in  connection  with  any  part  of  its  program.  Super- 
intendent William  A.  Wirt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  aggressive 
attitude  that  characterizes  most  Americanization  activities 
tends  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  foreigner  resents  an 
attitude  that,  in  his  mind,  aims  to  crush  out  every  spark  of  love 
and  attachment  which  he  has  toward  the  land  of  his  birth. 
This  feeling  is  intensified  because  of  the  interest  and  sympathy 
with  which  he  observes  the  progress  and  struggle  of  his  land 
or  people  in  Europe  for  self-determination  and  independent 
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nationhood.  An  instance  of  this  attitude  was  clearly  indicated 
in  a  certain  foreign  group,  composed  of  radical  and  conserva- 
tive units.  These  two  units  were  originally  opposed  to  each 
other,  but  when  public  announcement  was  made  of  an  Amer- 
icanization program  upon  the  part  of  some  local  agency,  they 
combined  their  strength  and  expended  every  effort  in  a  prop- 
aganda among  their  own  numbers  to  discourage  attendance  at 
classes  or  activities  fostered  by  any  local  American  agency. 
The  school  authorities  noticed  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
attendance  at  the  night-school  classes  as  a  result. 

Superintendent  Wirt  is  consequently  of  the  opinion  that  all 
classes  aiming  to  faciliate  the  Americanization  of  the  immi- 
grant, should  be  termed  "  opportunity  classes."  The  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  effort  to  convince  the  foreign-born 
resident  that  his  utilization  ot  all  educational  facilities  of  the 
city  will  greatly  enhance  his  opportunities  and  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Therefore  the  Gary  public  school  system  has  no 
group  of  activities  that  are  specifically  termed  Americanization 
activities.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  night-school,  which  holds 
its  sessions  on  five  successive  nights  of  each  week.  These 
classes  are  for  the  American  citizen  as  well  as  for  the  unnat- 
uralized  foreigner.  There  are  classes  in  English,  arithmetic 
and  spelling;  commercial  classes;  classes  in  citizenship,  chem- 
istry and  electricity;  foundry,  forge  and  machine  work;  and 
gymnastic  classes.  For  the  women  there  is  in  addition  instruc- 
tion in  cooking,  sanitation,  household  arts,  arts  and  crafts. 
Every  man  and  women  is  free  to  choose  according  to  his 
interests. 

One  of  the  most  effective  opportunities  for  educational  work 
is  presented  through  the  "  community  sings,"  which  are  held 
in  the  various  school  centers  on  different  evenings.  Through 
the  use  of  slides,  large  numbers  of  foreign-born  residents  are 
taught  the  patriotic  songs  and  many  popular  songs;  great  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  with  these  groups  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
operation between  the  school  authorities  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Educational  films  of  American  inter- 
est are  also  offered,  and  frequent  programs  in  which  the  chil- 
dren participate.  In  addition  to  these  several  activities,  every 
inducement  is  offered  the  several  groups  to  organize,  by  plac- 
ing the  large  school  auditoriums  at  their  disposal  for  Sunday 
meetings. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  undertakings  in  Americaniza- 
tion work  and  one  with  great  possibilities  is  the  night-school 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Gary 
Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  An  evening  school  in 
the  various  technical  subjects  pertaining  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel  is  conducted  for  all  employes.  These  courses  are  of- 
fered on  four  different  evenings  of  the  week.  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  non-English-speaking  employes,  one  evening  a 
week  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English.  Three  classes  are 
provided  for:  an  elementary  class,  an  intermediate  class  and 
an  advanced  class.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the  classrooms  in 
the  main  office  building.  These  English  classes  are  limited  in 
attendance,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  three  classes  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred. 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  certain  forms  of  night  work  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  leave  their  tasks  to  attend  the  weekly 
sessions  of  the  class  in  English.  The  possibilities  that  such  an 
arrangement  suggests  is  what  makes  this  undertaking  of  inter- 
est. If  such  classes  were  provided  throughout  the  factories 
and  industries  of  Gary,  during  the  working  hours  of  the  em- 
ployes, a  tremendous  step  forward  would  be  made  in  the  work 
of  Americanization.  If  classrooms  were  provided  at  different 
points  in  the  manufacturing  plants  and  groups  of  men  were 
released  from  their  tasks  at  certain  periods  during  the  day 


and  night  to  attend  classes  in  English,  thousands  upon 
thousands  could  be  reached  instead  of  the  present  few 
hundreds. 

A  third  agency  engaged  in  educational  work  among  the  for- 
eign-born is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  feeling  that 
there  is  a  need  for  greater  intimacy  between  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher,  accordingly  offers  instruction  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship to  small  groups  for  a  period  extending  over  a  limited  num- 
ber of  weeks.  A  representative  also  visits  the  clubs  and  the 
billiard  parlors  and  wherever  the  foreign  men  congregate  to 
assure  them  of  a  personal  interest.  He  discovers  their  needs, 
offers  information  on  naturalization  and  citizenship,  and  points 
out  the  facilities  offered  them  by  the  city.  To  increase  interest  in 
its  efforts,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  also  organized  a  Cosmopolitan 
Council,  composed  of  representative  men  from  the  several  for- 
eign groups.  This  council  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  a  closer  understanding  among  various  foreign  groups 
through  the  frequent  association  of  their  representatives;  for 
the  discussion  of  plans  and  methods  of  Americanization  work; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  nucleus  that  shall  further 
its  program  in  the  various  foreign-speaking  organizations  rep- 
resented in  the  council. 

The  Neighborhood  House,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  foreign 
settlements  of  Gary,  is  another  organization  that  is  promoting 
Americanization  influences.  It  offers  courses  in  English,  en- 
courages the  organization  of  Red  Cross  sewing  units,  and  in- 
duces the  men  and  women  to  form  organizations  among  them- 
selves. During  the  past  year,  fourteen  foreign  lodges,  for 
both  men  and  women,  held  their  regular  meetings  here.  Clubs 
were  formed  among  the  boys  and  girls,  who  represent  the  most 
potent  agency  for  extending  the  influence  of  America's  ideals 
and  customs  and  methods  into  the  homes  of  the  foreign-born 
residents. 

The  visiting  nurses  of  the  city  and  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  represent  another  force  for  really  effective  American- 
ization work.  The  tactful,  considerate  and  sympathetic 
visitor  who  is  concerned  with  the  hygienic  aspect  of  the  home 
she  enters,  can  win  the  confidence  of  the  foreign-born  women 
and  so  teach  them  many  household  needs  and  household  meth- 
ods that  make  for  real  Americanization.  She  serves  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  these  homes  and  the  outside  world 
of  opportunity. 

But  with  all  these  facilities  and  agencies,  it  is  only  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  that  is 
reached.  The  public  schools  have  succeeded  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  of  the  other  agencies.  In  the  year  1917-18, 
1,900  men  and  women  were  enrolled  in  the  night-schools, 
but  in  the  present  year  this  number  has  fallen  to  approximately 
1,000.  Though  90  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  is  made  up  of 
foreign  men  and  women,  it  still  represents  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  group  to  be  reached.  Nor  do  the  schools  and 
classes  promoted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Neighborhood  House  reach  more 
than  an  insignificant  portion  of  this  number. 

There  are  many  causes  and  conditions  that  account  for  this 
situation.  The  close  and  sympathetic  interest  with  which  the 
foreigner,  in  many  instances,  follows  the  developments  across 
the  sea  undoubtedly  engrosses  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  desire  to  accommodate  himself  to  American  institutions 
and  interests.  With  this  mental  pre-occupation,  he  does  not 
readily  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  and  facilities  that 
are  offered  him.  We  must  also  reckon  with  the  general  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  that  prevails  among  many  of  the  foreign 
groups.  Many  of  them  have  never  had  the  incentive  or  en- 
couragement to  learn  to  read  and  write,  even  in  the  land  of 
their  birth.  They  have  not  yet  come  to  appreciate  the  ben- 
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efits  that  come  from  educational  opportunities,  and  so  they  arc 
indifferent  to  any  educational  effort.  There  are  also  prejudices 
to  be  overcome,  especially  the  prejudice  that  the  men  have 
toward  education  for  women.  The  director  of  the  night-school 
tells  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  one  of  the  schools  which 
many  of  the  foreign  women  are  accustomed  to  attend.  The 
husband  of  one  of  them  happened  to  come  one  evening  and, 
discovering  that  his  wife  was  there  using  the  facilities  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  swimming  pool,  ordered  her  to  "  go  home." 
But  he  himself  immediately  went  into  the  men's  gymnasium. 
Another  hindrance  in  the  way  of  more  extensive  educa- 
tional work  is  that  of  the  fatigue  of  the  workmen  after  a 
strenuous  day  of  twelve  hours  or  so.  These  men  do  not  have 
the  inclination  to  go  to  the  public  school  classes  or  to  return 
to  the  educational  quarters  of  the  steel  plant,  which  are  quite 
distant  from  their  place  of  residence.  There  is  also  the  lack 
of  interest  induced  by  a  situation  that  permits  them  to  attend 
classes  only  on  alternate  weeks,  due  to  the  shift  arrangement 
in  the  industrial  plants.  The  public-school  classes  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  meet  this  problem;  the  classes  are  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  on  alternate  weeks.  The  difficulties  present  in  other 
cities,  where  men  do  not  attend  the  evening  classes  because  the 
course  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  that  only  a  favored  few 
can  attend  every  night  and  every  week,  are  removed  by  this 
plan  of  continuous  instruction  through  alternate  weeks.  But 
there  still  remains  the  problem  of  suspended  interest — which 
often  leads  to  a  complete  loss  of  interest.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  situation  is  that  of  factory  instruction  during  the 
course  of  the  working  day  or  working  period.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  this  problem  can  be  met  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  or  measure  of  effectiveness. 

"Woman's  Place" 

Though  the  public  schools  offer  evening  classes  for  women, 
only  a  very  small  percentage  attends.  The  prejudice  against 
education  for  women  has  been  mentioned.  The  question  of 
provision  for  the  young  children  so  as  to  enable  the  mothers 
to  go  to  these  classes,  is  another  difficulty  that  suggests  itself. 
There  is  one  possibility,  however,  of  increasing  the  women's 
interest  and  attendance,  namely,  by  providing  afternoon  classes. 
The  great  obstacle  to  this  extension  of  the  school's  program 
is  that  of  providing  sufficient  space  and  teachers  to  take  care 
of  such  afternoon  classes.  The  Gary  schools  are  planned,  in 
addition  to  other  purposes,  to  accommodate  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  children  in  a  minimum  amount  of  space.  As  a  result, 
every  part  of  the  school  plant  is  utilized  for  the  children  from 
8:15  A.  M.  until  4:15  P.  M.,  the  school  day.  There  are  not 
sufficient  facilities  to  care  for  any  additional  classes  during  the 
afternoons,  for  the  convenience  of  the  women. 

The  only  possible  avenue  of  approach  to  these  large  num- 
bers of  foreign  women  is  through  the  organization  of  circles 
of  limited  numbers  to  meet  in  their  own  homes  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  sociability.  Programs  could  be  arranged, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  several  foreign  groups,  presenting  the 
contributions  and  achievements  of  their  respective  nationalities 
to  civilization  and  to  the  development  of  American  institu- 
tions. The  folk-songs  and  native  dances,  presented  under 
these  same  auspices,  would  go  far  toward  overcoming  the  at- 
titude of  aloofness  that  now  characterizes  the  foreign-born 


women,  and  also  toward  enlarging  the  interest  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  our  American  women  in  relation  to 
our  foreign-born  residents. 

This  plan  would  require  a  host  of  women  workers,  especially 
trained  for  this  task  and  ready  to  undertake  this  opportunity 
for  community  service  with  eagerness  and  sincerity.  There  is 
at  present  no  provision  in  the  city  for  the  training  of  such 
workers.  An  Americanization  institute  has  been  suggested  by 
the  writer  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  American  women  and 
to  prepare  them  for  such  a  program  of  Americanization  ser- 
vice; and  a  course  of  classes  and  lectures  on  Americanization 
is  now  being  outlined.  It  is  planned  to  include  several  neigh- 
boring cities  in  this  institute. 

Whether  the  work  among  this  large  population  of  foreign- 
born  residents  is  viewed  as  an  effort  to  better  their  own  oppor- 
tunities or  to  make  Americans  of  them,  the  fact  remains  that 
too  small  a  proportion  of  their  number  is  either  receiving  or 
taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  these  several  local 
agencies.  The  great  need  is  that  of  centralization  of  effort.  A 
civic  body  should  be  formed  to  further  community  education. 
This  central  committee  on  community  education  should  con- 
cern itself  with  the  American-born  as  well  as  with  the  foreign- 
born.  It  should  have  representatives  of  all  groups,  educa- 
tional, commercial,  industrial  and  civic,  and  also  representa- 
tives of  the  various  foreign  societies  and  foreign-born  groups. 
A  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  and  its  night  classes  could  be 
urged  upon  the  English-speaking  and  non-English  speaking 
groups. 

The  present  method  of  reaching  the  foreign-born  men  and 
women  through  the  children  at  school  and  through  announce- 
ments and  appeals  in  English  seems  insufficient.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  foreign-language  newspapers  should  be  solicited  and 
used  to  utmost  advantage.  A  common  program  should  be 
formulated  and  apportioned  to  the  several  existing  agencies. 
The  industries  should  be  urged  to  extend  their  present  educa- 
tional classes,  particularly  their  English  and  citizenship 
classes.  The  schools  should  be  assisted  through  community 
cooperation  and  through  the  foreign  language  press  and  for- 
eign societies  in  urging  the  people  to  avail  themselves,  to  a 
greater  degree,  of  the  school's  facilities,  and  in  encouraging 
them  to  join  even  more  heartily  in  the  school's  social  activities. 
The  women's  organizations  should  be  induced  to  share  the 
responsibility  and  effort  of  such  a  program  of  community  ed- 
ucation, and,  through  an  Americanization  institute,  train  a 
body  of  willing  and  efficient  workers  to  assume  the  initiative 
and  leadership  in  the  activities  among  the  foreign-born  women. 
And,  finally,  public  interest  could  be  educated  to  the  point 
where  better  housing  conditions  could  be  assured  the  new- 
comer and  the  foundations  of  a  truly  American  home  laid. 

It  is  the  common  responsibilities  in  the  upbuilding  of  Amer- 
ica, of  its  ideals  and  opportunities,  and  in  fostering  a  closer 
sense  of  unity  and  fellowship  among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land  that  should  be  more  strongly  emphasized.  Amer- 
ica benefits  through  its  masses  of  residents  of  foreign  birth,  and 
our  foreign-born  men  and  women  benefit  through  America. 
Our  concern,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  material  advantage 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Our  aim  and  our  goal  is  the  creation 
of  an  American  nation  and  an  American  civilization,  in  the 
consummation  of  which  all  who  seek  refuge  under  America's 
banner  shall  join  in  harmony  and  fraternity. 
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SUN  WORSHIP 

TYLOR,  who  should  be  trusted  in  such  things,  says  that 
sun  worship  "  is  by  no  means  universal  among  the  lower 
races  of  mankind  but  manifests  itself  in  the  upper  levels 
of  savage  religion  in  districts  far  and  wide  over  the  earth, 
often  assuming  the  prominence  which  it  keeps  and  develops  in 
the  faiths  of  the  barbaric  world."  One  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  that  among  the  keepers  of  the  public  con- 
science upon  a  certain  hill  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
should  have  broken  out  a  revolution  of  religious  fervor 
against  the  attempt,  originated  a  year  ago,  to  deflect  the 
ordered  conduct  of  the  American  people  from  the  predeter- 
mined time  division  of  the  sun's  course.  That  among  the 
worshippers  of  Osiris  the  simple  shepherds  and  peasant  folk 
of  the  western  prairies  should  have  been  prominent,  goes  with- 
out saying;  but  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  among  them  there 
should  have  been  so  many  priests  of  Set — manufacturers  of 
gas  and  electricity  with  which  to  beguile  the  hours  of  Dark- 
ness. Indeed  it  has  been  impiously  suggested  that  these  latter 
may  not  have  been  solely  prompted  by  the  public  good. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  said  keepers  of  the  p.c.  have  decided  by 
a  large  majority  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  American  people 
to  set  forth  their  clocks,  and  that  the  recent  departure  from 
the  strict  chronology  of  the  sun-dial  must  cease  next  October. 
It  was  argued  that  as  a  war  measure  it  might  be  meet  and 
proper  to  turn  on  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  in  which  to  weed 
gardens,  play  games  and  fish  for  perch ;  but  that  it  would  un- 
dermine the  security  of  the  nation  to  do  so  in  times  of  peace. 
Among  the  infidels  who  tried  to  maintain  the  practice  were 
a  majority  of  industrial  employers,  social  workers,  and  a  large 
minority  of  representatives  of  labor — all  for  once  agreed  upon 
an  item  of  policy — who  had  observed  the  excellent  effect  of 
the  additional  hour  of  sunlit  evening  upon  the  choice  of  recrea- 
tion and  pastime;  also  a  majority  of  medical  men,  especially 
those  interested  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  A  major- 
ity of  labor  men,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  become 
convinced  that  manipulating  the  clock  was  a  device  of  em- 
ployers to  stave  off  the  demand  for  a  shorter  working  day,  and 
therefore  joined  the  farmers  and  the  lighting  interests  in  urg- 
ing the  repeal  of  daylight  saving. 

MAKING  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

SMITH  COLLEGE  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  train- 
ing school  for  social  work  as  its  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram of  social  reconstruction.  The  school  will  be  a  grad- 
uate professional  school  and  at  the  same  time  a  novel  experi- 
ment in  professional  training.  The  novelty  of  the  project 
lies  in  its  rather  sharp  separation  of  theory  and  practice. 
Thirteen  months'  courses  are  offered  in  medical  social  work, 
community  service  and  psychiatric  social  work,  and  a  shorter 
course  in  child  welfare.  The  longer  courses  are  divided  into 
two  consecutive  summer  sessions  of  two  months  each,  held  at 
Northampton,  and  a  practice  period  of  nine  months  between 


the  two,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  separation  of  theory  and  practice  is  in  part  due  to 
necessity,  Northampton  not  offering  adequate  facilities  for  field 
work ;  but  it  is  also  due  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  those  direct- 
ing the  undertaking  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  scheme  more 
than  counterbalance  its  disadvantages.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  usual  combination  of  theory  and  practice  training  are 
claimed  to  be,  first,  that  "  practice  work  with  social  cases  and 
social  conditions  cannot  be  carried  on  satisfactorily  with  inten- 
sive instruction,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  human  prob- 
lems so  that  experience  will  run  parallel  with  theoretical  in- 
struction ;"  and,  second,  that  confusion  of  effort  comes  of  divid- 
ing the  time  of  the  student  between  two  lines  of  activity 
(theory  courses  and  field  work)  requiring  quite  different 
mental  adjustments  on  her  part. 

The  first  session  of  the  training  school  will  open  July  7. 
The  theory  courses  in  the  first  summer  session  will  introduce 
the  student  to  her  chosen  field  of  activity;  the  practice  period 
following  will,  it  is  believed,  confirm,  correct  and  deepen  the 
conceptions  presented  in  the  introductory  courses;  while  the 
courses  of  the  second  summer  session  will  deal  mainly  with  the 
technical  problems  presented  during  the  practice  period.  The 
field  work  will  be  under  supervisors  who  work  in  the  centers 
where  the  students  are  sent  for  their  practice  training.  Super- 
vision will  take  the  form  of  conferences,  consultations  between 
student  and  supervisor,  reports  on  work  done,  etc.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Southard,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Chapin  and  other  well-known  educators  and  social 
workers  will  be  associated  with  the  school.  The  director  is 
Prof.  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  professor  of  sociology  and  economics 
at  Smith  College. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

WHEN,  in  the  midst  of  its  fourth  year,  the  Training 
School  for  Community  Workers,  in  New  York,  ran 
into  war-time  costs  on  one  hand  and  war-time  difficul- 
ties in  raising  money  on  the  other,  it  all  but  closed  its  doors. 
The  director,  John  Collier,  put  the  school's  case  before  the 
students,  offered  his  services  without  fee  and  left  the  rest  to 
them.  And  the  students,  who  are  mostly  mature  men  and 
women,  turned  to  and  saved  the  school.  Now  they  and  the 
alumni  have  gone  a  step  further  and  made  of  it  a  cooperative 
institution,  financed  by  shares  of  $10  each,  which  they  are  sell- 
ing to  themselves,  their  friends  and  next  year's  students.  Any- 
one may  buy  as  many  shares  as  he  likes  but,  by  true  cooperative 
practice,  he  may  have  only  one  vote.  And  that  is  important, 
for  "  all  questions  of  policy,  personnel  and  method  are  de- 
termined by  vote  of  the  share-holders,"  including  not  only  the 
general  policies  of  the  school  but  the  choice  of  lecturers  and 
subjects.  It  is  expected  that  the  lecturers'  fees  will  be  met 
by  the  tuition  fees  of  students;  the  equipment  and  the  modest 
overhead  costs  by  the  sale  of  shares.  "  In  cooperative 
language,"  says  an  announcement,  "  it  can  be  said  that  a  co- 
operative school  sells  education  and  buys  it."  The  Training 
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School  for  Community  Workers  was  established  and  has  been 
conducted  by  John  Collier  as  one  of  the  varied  activities  of 
the  People's  Institute.  Its  purposes  are: 

To  discover  and  train  men  and  women  for  leadership  in  the  new 
democratic  community  movement;  to  maintain  a  scientific  and  non- 
partisan  survey  of  the  social  order  as  experienced  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  to  interpret  the  laws,  social  and  psychological,  that 
govern  human  relationships;  to  lead  neighborhoods  and  communities 
in  new  cooperative  enterprises  for  health,  for  happiness,  for  knowl- 
edge; to  demonstrate  the  local  adaptations  in  the  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  needed  in  order  that  government  may  become 
humanly  efficient;  to  bring  people  through  group  organization,  near 
to  their  government,  in  order  that  political  democracy  shall  become 
more  substantial  and  that  government  shall  meet  the  human  need. 

Both  whole-time  training  and  special  courses  will  be  offered 
in  community  council  and  neighborhood  center  work,  in  com- 
munity health  work,  recreation,  industrial  cooperation  and 
cooperative  art.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  practical 
field  work.  "  The  school  will  not  merely  talk  about  life,  nor 
in  its  field  work  cause  its  students  to  go  through  motions  which 
are  like  life.  From  the  first  day,  according  to  individual 
capacity,  the  students  will  find  themselves  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities within  community  groups — groups  of  plain  people 
who  through  community  organizations  are  trying  to  under- 
stand and  master  the  world  in  which  they  live." 

THE  OHIO  HEALTH  PLAN 

THE  passage  of  the  Hughes  health  district  act  in  Ohio, 
which  reorganizes  local  health  administration  and  maps 
out  a  comprehensive  public  health  program  marks  the 
second  step  of  a  reform  instituted  in  1917.  At  that  time 
the  old  state  board  of  health  was  abolished  and  the  present 
Department  of  Health,  headed  by  a  single  commissioner  with 
an  advisory  public  health  council,  was  established  in  its  place. 
The  department  has  a  staff  of  sixty  persons  and  maintains 
divisions  and  bureaus  devoted  to  administration,  sanitary  en- 
gineering, communicable  diseases,  public  health  nursing,  tuber- 
culosis, etc. 

Efficiency  of  organization,  sound  financial  methods,  trained 
personnel  and  a  carefully  worked  out  program  of  activities  are 
characteristics  of  the  new  plan.  Each  city  of  more  than  25,000 
and  each  county  area  outside  such  cities  will  constitute  a 
health  district,  employing  a  whole-time  health  commissioner 
with  at  least  one  public  health  nurse  and  one  clerk.  Provisions 
for  the  union  of  county  districts  or  of  a  county  and  a  city  dis- 
trict in  special  cases  give  needed  flexibility  to  the  plan  of  or- 
ganization but  it  is  expected  that  approximately  one  hundred 
districts  will  be  erected  through  the  state.  The  new  scheme 
replaces  a  system  of  more  than  2,100  city,  village  and  town- 
ship health  districts,  all  independent  of  each  other,  subject  to 
a  little  state  control  and  almost  totally  lacking  in  trained  per- 
sonnel. Civil  service  rules  for  appointments  under  the  reor- 
ganized system  are  laid  down,  to  avoid  partisan  political  in- 
terference with  the  health  machinery  and  to  insure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  qualifications  for  employes. 
Financial  support  for  health  activities  is  assured  by  making 
expenditures  for  that  purpose  a  second  lien  on  local  revenues, 
only  public  debt  charges  having  a  prior  claim.  A  state  sub- 
sidy up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000  per  year  per  district  is  pro- 
vided. Included  within  the  scope  of  the  local  health  depart- 
ment's duties  as  prescribed  by  the  law  are:  recording  of  mor- 
bidity statistics,  control  of  communicable  diseases,  medical 
supervision  of  school  children,  free  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases,  inspection  of  charitable,  penal  and  other  institutions, 
inspection  of  food-handling  establishments  and  medical  exam- 
ination of  persons  employed  therein,  child  welfare  activities, 
measures  for  prevention  and  treatment  of  trachoma,  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  establishment  of  adequate  laboratory  facil- 
ities, free  distribution  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  all  other 
activities  "  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and  to  pre- 
vent disease."  The  district  health  boards  are  to  have  com- 
plete independence  in  purely  local  matters.  The  state  depart- 
ment will  keep  a  check  on  their  activities  through  a  staff  of 
eight  supervisors. 


Great  dependence  will  be  placed  upon  public  health  nurses 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  local  health  departments. 
Four  district  supervising  nurses,  with  the  state  divided  among 
them,  are  to  be  added  to  the  staff  of  the  state  Department  of 
Health,  under  the  direction  of  the  department's  director  of 
nursing  service.  These  nurses  will  serve  as  field  workers,  ad- 
vising the  nurses  employed  by  the  local  health  departments, 
and  supervising  and  coordinating  their  activities.  The  new 
law  requires  each  local  board  of  health  to  employ  at  least  one 
nurse,  with  such  additional  nurses  "  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  its  work."  "  Such  number  of  public 
health  nurses  shall  be  employed,"  it  is  further  prescribed,  "  as 
is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  public  health  nursing  service 
to  all  parts  of  the  district." 

WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES 

RENT  revisions  in  New  York  city,  to  judge  from  the 
crestfallen  mien  and  anguished  statements  of  everyone 
one  meets,  have  followed  each  other  in  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane during  the  last  few  weeks;  and  there  is  at  least  one 
authentic  case  of  suicide  because  of  the  exactions  of  a  landlord. 
The  reason  for  this  unseemly  haste  of  landlords  to  make  hay 
is  to  be  found  in  the  formulation  of  plans  by  the  state  legis- 
lature to  bring  back  the  determination  of  house  rents  to  a 
proper,  economic,  non-profiteering  level.  Last  week,  confer- 
ences between  the  organizations  principally  interested,  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Rent  Profiteering,  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Reconstruction  Commission,  the  city  Tene- 
ment House  Department  and  the  Tenement  House  Commit- 
tee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  ended  in  agreement 
upon  four  measures  of  immediate  relief;  and  within  a  few 
hours  these  measures  were  translated  into  statutes  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  They  are: 

An  amendment  of  the  tenement  house  law  permitting  the  altera- 
tion of  four-story  and  basement  private  houses  into  apartment  houses 
accommodating  not  more  than  four  families  without  conforming  to  all 
the  rigorous  standards  adopted  for  the  construction  of  apartment 
houses  proper. 

An  amendment  of  the  state  banking  law  enabling  savings  banks 
to  lend  up  to  60  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  in 
course  of  construction. 

An  amendment  of  the  law  governing  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  decreeing  that  a  landlord  must  give  to  a  tenant  who  has 
no  written  lease  but  is  paying  the  agreed  rent  at  least  twenty  days' 
notice  of  the  termination  of  his  tenancy. 

An  amendment  of  the  municipal  court  act  of  the  city  of  New  York 
empowering  a  municipal  court  justice  to  stay  the  issuance  of  a  war- 
rant evicting  a  tenant  in  an  apartment  or  tenement  house  for  a 
maximum  period  of  twenty  days,  providing  the  tenant  deposit  the 
amount  of  rent  for  this  period  in  court  or  pay  it  to  the  landlord. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  the  city  has  issued  a  protest 
against  the  decision  of  such  weighty  questions  in  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature — called  primarily  to  ratify  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment,  which  it  did — but  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  even  this  immediate  action  will  hardly  suffice  to 
prevent  severe  hardship  this  coming  fall  unless  equally  prompt 
measures  are  taken  by  the  legislature  to  ensure  the  building 
of  more  houses  at  once.  The  Reconstruction  Commission, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  capital  privately 
for  the  financing  of  large-scale  housing  enterprise.  That  plan 
has  met  with  wide  public  interest  but,  of  course,  takes  time 
to  mature. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AMERICANS 

THE  Education  Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Reconstruction,  of  which  Felix  Adler  is 
chairman,  has  issued  a  report  on  Americanization  which, 
without  going  into  much  detail  or  supporting  its  findings  with 
the  results  of  original  investigations,  emphasizes  a  few  home 
truths  which  social  workers  have  often  insisted  upon,  as,  for 
instance,  the  necessary  difference  in  the  methods  applied  to 
illiterates  and  to  intelligent  foreigners  who  merely  have  the 
misfortune  of  not  knowing  the  English  language.  They  be- 
lieve that  American  history  should  be  taught  in  the  foreign- 
er's own  language;  that  the  native  also  needs  Americaniza- 
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tion,  and  this  intellectually,  emotionally  and  volitionally ;  that 
the  first  thing  to  teach  is  the  "  American  habit  of  accepting  the 
verdict  of  the  majority  whenever  it  has  been  rendered  accord- 
ing to  law."  The  recommendations  are,  briefly: 

That  the  annual  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Department 
for  Americanization  be  increased  as  far  as  the  financial  condition 
of  the  state  will  permit; 

The  enactment  of  a  bill  establishing  continuation  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  at  work  under  eighteen  years; 

That  lectures  and  stated  courses  in  American  institutions  and 
ideals  be  authorized  and  developed  more  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  such  lectures  the  use  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  instead  of  being  forbidden,  should  be  allowed  and  even 
encouraged  as  a  necessary  provisional  means  of  conveying  the  essen- 
tial American  point  of  view  to  the  foreigners  who  intend  to  make 
their  home  with  us. 

The  second  program  is  a  more  detailed  and  ambitious  one. 
It  was  drafted  by  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  presented  at  the  national  conference  at  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  by  Helen  Richardson,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
California  State  Commission  on  Housing  and  Immigration 
who,  together  with  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
draft.  The  opening  is  characteristic  of  the  tone  and  content  of 
the  report  and  may  therefore,  be  quoted  as  showing  the  spirit 
in  which  these  women  have  conceived  their  task: 

The  United  States  has  had  one  reconstruction  period  in  which  she 
has  no  pride — a  sorry  period  in  her  history,  which  should  be  forgotten 
except  for  the  value  of  its  lessons  at  this  time. 

For  when  the  world-war  began,  America  as  a  nation  was  yet 
un-reconstructed  from  the  Civil  War  in  which  the  North  liberated 
the  Negroes  from  slavery.  After  the  blood  of  the  nation  had  been 
shed  to  secure  their  freedom,  the  Negroes  were  left  unadjusted  to 
their  conditions  and  new  relationships — they  were  left  without 
adequate  help  from  the  nation — a  southern  problem. 

If  proper  reconstruction  had  followed  liberation ;  if  national  help 
had  been  given  promptly,  and  sustained;  if  the  government  had 
been  skillful  enough  to  enlist  with  it  instead  of  against  it,  the  right- 
minded  sentiment  of  the  South  for  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Negro,  he  would  not  have  furnished,  in  1910,  40  per  cent 
of  our  5,510,163  illiterates. 

Mentioning  that  of  the  total  illiteracy  in  this  country  40 
per  cent  is  that  of  native-born  Negroes,  28  per  cent  that  of 
native-born  white  and  32  per  cent  of  foreign-born  white,  black 
and  yellow,  the  report  concludes  that  illiteracy  is  overwhelm- 
ingly a  native-born  problem;  and  that  the  first  task  of  Amer- 
icanization is  not  among  foreigners.  The  second  section  tries 
to  bring  light  into  the  vague  conception  of  what  American- 
ization means.  Here  again,  the  contribution  made  is  so  orig- 
inal in  presentation  that  a  part  of  it  must  be  given  in  quota- 
tion: After  pointing  out  that  the  Americanization  activities 
of  many  federal  and  national  bodies  "  lose  themselves  in  the 
vague  term  education  "  and  "  fail  to  use  education  in  the 
larger  sense  as  relating  to  national  standards,"  the  report 
continues : 

All  fail  to  recognize  that  the  primary  factor  for  or  against  Amer- 
icanization is  found  in  the  field  of  industry — the  field  to  which  the 
mass  of  immigrants  has  been  lured  by  the  carefully  planned  propa- 
ganda of  our  over-seas  labor  and  steamship  agents — and  that  the 
Americanization  of  industry  is  the  first  and  most  important  step  to 
be  taken  in  any  sane  program;  the  second  step  is  to  standardize 
housing,  for  upon  these  two  things,  the  job  and  its  surroundings, 
depends  much. 

If  working  conditions  are  worthy  of  the  free  land  of  America,  if 
there  is  enough  wage  and  enough  leisure  for  right  living  conditions, 
if  family  life  flourishes,  if  there  is  comfort  in  the  present  and  hope 
for  the  future,  the  normal  man  and  woman,  whether  native  or 
foreign-born,  is  usually  content — and  upon  content  is  built  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  country. 

Hence,  it  is  claimed,  Americanization  must  concern  itself 
with  standards  of  working  and  living  conditions  much  more 
than  with  merely  teaching  English.  Standards  of  citizenship, 
of  courts,  of  commercial  relations,  of  land  settlement,  of  poli- 
tics, of  government — all  are  more  important  from  that  point 
of  view  than  classes  in  American  history  or  literature.  Lead- 
ership and  financial  support  are  two  requisites  upon  which  any 


"  FOMENTORS  of  DISCORD" 

THE    indefatigable   Archibald    Stevenson    has    produced 
another  list — this  time  of  "  radicals,  liberals  and  apol- 
ogists for  radicals."     Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  first  list 
were  repudiated  by  Secretary  Baker.    Now  Mr.  Steven- 
son turns  up  as  associate  counsel  of  the  New  York  legislative 
committee   investigating   revolutionary  propaganda,   engineers 
the  recent  raid  on  the  Soviet  Bureau  in  New  York  and  makes 
public  its  mailing  list 

The  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  mixed  company  thus 
advertised  may  be  shown  by  a  personal  illustration.  The  list 
included  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the  SURVEY.  If  the  com- 
mittee had  seen  fit  to  raid  the  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  it  would  doubtless  have  found  his  name 
there  also.  It  happens  that  he  has  visited  neither  office,  cor- 
responded with  neither,  met  the  officials  of  neither;  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  Our  second  class  mail  has  been 
generously  sprinkled  with  propaganda  literature  from  both 
agencies  reflecting  as  they  do  the  opposite  poles  in  the  civil 
strife  in  Russia.  The  SURVEY  is  anxious  to  have  all  the  press 
matter  and  fugitive  literature  that  is  going.  It  is  part  of  our 
job  to  keep  in  touch  with  it,  as  with  all  sorts  of  material  from 
civic,  racial,  labor,  medical  and  charitable  bodies.  The  name 
of  the  editor  of  the  SURVEY  is  not  copyrighted  and  his  only 
request  is  that  agencies  adding  it  to  their  mailing  lists  take  at 
least  ordinary  pains  to  get  the  middle  initial  straight  so  that 
it  will  come  out  right  after  the  next  raid.  It  is  U  and  not  N. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  Mr.  Stevenson  in  publishing  this 
mailing  list  was  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Bureau  was  acting 
outside  its  ostensible  commercial  purpose  and  engaging  in 
propaganda.  But  this  list  was  lugged  in  rather  to  daub  up 
some  perfectly  good  names.  It  tends  to  discredit  the  liberals 
whose  names  are  included;  discomfit  them  in  their  work;  dis- 
count, among  people  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, any  stand  they  may  take  in  the  future.  More,  it  may 
be  presupposed  to  stay  the  hands  of  other  liberals  who  believe 
that  even  the  under-dog  should  be  given  a  hearing,  that  old 
rights  are  worth  preserving,  and  that  open  discussion  is  the 
way  of  democracy;  but  who  may  fear  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
when  such  things  are  at  stake,  lest  they  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  themselves  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem  at  the  head  of 
another  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  lists  and  published  discriminatingly 
in  the  New  York  Times  under  headlines  enumerating  "  an- 
archists, socialists,  I.  W.  W.'s  and  fomentors  of  discord." 

Of  this,  again,  a  personal  illustration,  if  that  will  make  it 
clearer.  The  editor  of  the  SURVEY  scored  the  crass  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  the  first  Stevenson  list  (the  jumble  did  not 
include  his  own  name)  in  an  open  telegram  to  Secretary  Baker 
who  later,  as  noted  above,  repudiated  the  list.  When  it  came 
to  the  Soviet  Bureau's  mailing  list,  Mr.  Stevenson  said 
(according  to  the  New  York  World)  that  there  was  a  list 
for  each  state,  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  one  for 
New  York  containing  about  500  names.  He  chose  thirty  or 
forty  to  read  into  the  record  of  the  legislative  investigating 
committee  and  give  to  the  press.  He  chose  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  SURVEY  as  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  kind  are  reckoning  without  their  host. 
It  is  altogether  doubtful  that  this  sort  of  intimidation  will 
work  for  long.  As  tactics  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as 
shallow  as  a  mud  puddle. 

P.  U.  K. 


Americanization  plan  must  depend.  A  strong  plea  is  made 
for  the  bill  to  create  a  department  of  education  in  the  federal 
government,  with  sufficient  appropriations  to  keep  it  on  a  level 
with  the  Department  of  Labor.  Better  teachers — at  better 
pay — in  the  public  schools  of  America  are  demanded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  educational  standard  and 
its  general  attainment.  But  responsibility  cannot  rest  alone 
upon  the  schools  and  upon  the  immigrants  themselves.  "  A 
new  sense  of  proportion  must  be  developed,"  and  leaders  in 
industry,  finance,  government,  etc.,  must  carry  their  share  of 
responsibility. 

Above  all,  there  must  be  a  more  determined  effort  to  un- 
derstand the  immigrant  and  not  to  leave  the  dealing  with  im- 
migrant workers  with  the  most  unskilled  of  minor  bosses. 
Throughout,  the  report  asks  for  more  and  closer  human  con- 
tacts. Social  workers  who  are  in  intimate  touch  with  for- 
eign-born groups  are  to  be  consulted  more  frequently  in  pub- 
lic and  industrial  policy;  the  self-revelations  of  immigrants  in 
published  life  histories  should  be  studied.  There  should  also 
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be  a  closer  study  of  methods  of  dealing  with  those  of  foreign 
race  in  other  lands,  and  the  results  of  such  methods:  —  "  No 
study  is  complete  which  does  not  carefully  consider  the  results 
of  language  compulsion  and  restriction  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Poland,  Croatia,  Czechoslovakia,  Serbia  and  Armenia."  Each 
state  should  study  its  own  specific  problems  of  assimilation, 
also  its  general  social  conditions,  and  bring  these  up  to  stand- 
ards which  would  make  impossible  the  spread  of  anarchistic 
propaganda. 

For  the  next  year,  the  committee  proposes  an  intensive 
scheme  of  further  study.  Suggestions  for  seminars  are  made 
in  an  appendix  to  the  report  by  several  separate  authors.  Com- 
parison of  these  syllabi  shows,  as  does  the  report  itself,  a  great 
insistence  on  the  discussion  of  industrial  questions  and  those 
of  living  conditions.  There  is  also  a  suggested  list  of  read- 
ings on  language  restriction  and  compulsion  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  other  hints  to  women's  clubs  about  the  best  ways  of 
starting  upon  promising  studies  and  investigations  of  their  own. 

POLISH  POGROMS 

TWO  more  cases  of  alleged  pogroms  have  during  the  last 
few  days  briefly  been  reported  from  Poland  by  the 
Associated  Press.  A  recent  report  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  United  States  minister  to  Poland,  Hugh  Gibson, 
based  upon  a  brief  visit  to  the  Polish  capital,  practically  con- 
firms in  every  way  the  assertion  of  the  Polish  government 
that  there  have  been  no  pogroms,  and  that  the  reports  of  ill- 
treatment  of  Jews  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  Polish  military  authorities,  through 
General  Haller,  have  issued  instructions  to  the  army  from 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  infer  the  admission  of  Jewish 
persecution.  It  reads: 

Soldiers,  I  have  been  told  by  the  Jewish  population  of  this  country 
that  they  have  been  treated  by  Polish  soldiers  in  a  way  which  is  in 
keeping  neither  with  the  honor  nor  the  greatness  of  the  Polish  army; 
that  they  have  been  beaten,  abused,  and  injured;  that  their  property 
is  being  destroyed. 

Such  demeanor  is  unworthy  of  Polish  soldiers,  who  are  servants 
of  a  holy  cause.  All  those  guilty  of  persecuting  any  portion  of  the 
population  will  be  severely  punished  and  court-martialed  by  my 
orders. 

The  Polish  soldier  is  bound   to  distinguish  himself  by  his  good 
behavior,  so  as  to  leave  behind  in  the  hearts  of  all  citizens  of  the 
Polish   state,   independent  of   nationality  or  creed,   an   idea   of  the 
reconstruction  of  their  country. 
To  be  read  by  all  detachments  now  under  my  command. 

HALLER. 

The  Polish  diet  last  week,  after  a  debate  on  the  excesses 
committed  against  Jews,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
offered  by  M.  Daszynski  deploring  these  excesses  as  adding 
to  the  disastrous  economic  situation  in  which  the  country  finds 
itself  after  five  years  of  war  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to 
ward  off  all  disorders  provoked  by  differences  of  religion  or 
nationality.  President  Wilson,  in  accordance  with  a  request 
received  from  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  governments,  has 
appointed  an  American  commission  of  seven  members,  three 
of  them  Jews,  to  investigate  the  reported  pogroms.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  one  of  the  three 
Jewish  delegates,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 

UNION  LABOR  AND  THE  POLICEMAN 


From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


you  imagine  a  mass  meeting  of  policemen?"  said 
a  woman  trade  unionist  who  recently  returned  from 
England.  "  That  is  what  I  saw  in  London.  Why, 
policemen  are  really  like  human  beings  over  there."  Her 
New  York  audience,  having  in  mind  the  picture  of  bored 
demi-gods  marshalling  "  them  labor  agitators  "  into  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  various  occasions,  marvelled.  But  there 
is  a  prospect  that  there  may  be  in  New  York  at  some  future 
day  a  meeting  like  the  recent  demonstration  of  20,000  "  bob- 
bies "  in  Hyde  Park,  after  their  union  had  decided  by  a  vote 
of  44,000  to  4,000  to  go  on  strike.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City  has  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  unionization  of  city  policemen,  and 
instructing  the  officers  of  the  federation  to  issue  charters  to 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  PERPETUAL  PRESIDENT 

At  Atlantic  City  last  week  Mr.  Campers  was  elected  to  his  thirty- 
seventh  successive  term  as  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.    A  report  of  the  convention,  by  John  A.  Fitch,  will  be 
published  in  the   SURVEY  next   week 

organizations  of  policemen  that  apply  for  them.  The  request 
for  affiliation  with  union  labor  comes  from  policemen  in  a 
number  of  cities,  among  which  are  Portland,  Ore.;  Peoria, 
111.,  and  Nashville.  It  is  predicted  that  the  process  of  or- 
ganizing policemen  will  go  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
organization  of  city  firemen,  which  began  two  years  ago.  The 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  was  formed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  general  opposition  which  it  encountered 
from  city  officials  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  the  increase  in 
membership  during  the  past  year  being  13,000.  In  explana- 
tion it  is  said  that  the  firemen  were  already  organized  in 
benevolent  associations  which  were  readily  transformed  into 
local  unions.  Policemen  also  are  widely  organized  in 
benevolent  associations,  and  labor  men  say  that  they  will  be 
quick  to  turn  their  organizations  to  the  use  of  obtaining 
changes  in  wages  and  hours  by  trade  union  methods. 

Organized  policemen  in  Winnipeg  recently  astonished  the 
country  by  going  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  other 
workers,  and  they  stood  by  their  principles  to  the  extent  of 
accepting  dismissal  as  a  body  when  they  were  offered  the 
choice  of  signing  a  pledge  not  to  engage  in  sympathetic 
strikes  and  of  withdrawing  delegates  from  the  Labor  Temple 
or  of  turning  in  their  badges  and  uniforms.  The  issue  of 
the  sympathetic  strike  is  prominent  in  the  London  police 
controversy,  which  is  still  pending,  owing  to  the  decision  of 
the  men  to  wait  until  Lloyd  George  returns  before  taking 
action.  Besides  the  right  to  go  on  sympathetic  strikes,  the 
"  bobbies "  are  demanding  release  from  semi-military  disci- 
pline, and  they  also  claim  the  right  to  strike  if  they  are 
ordered  to  enforce  laws  of  which  they  disapprove.  While 
such  radical  proposals  are  doubtless  far  from  the  minds  of 
the  policemen  of  Nashville  or  Peoria,  or  of  the  promoters  of 
the  unionization  of  policemen  at  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention,  a  significant  step  has  been  taken  towards 
identifying  with  labor  one  of  the  forces  which  has  counted 
heavily  when  arrayed  against  it. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


-A  Department  of  Practice 


A  War  Romance  and  a  "Case"  Problem 


T  N  a  hideous  block  of  tenements,  one 
*•  of  the  most  crowded  and  neglected 
of  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  SURVEY  staff  encountered 
her — a  pretty  young  thing,  not  yet  eigh- 
teen, but  married  for  more  than  a  year 
and  mother  of  a  child  that  died  soon 
after  birth.  She  had  met  "him"  in  a  far- 
away southern  state  where  he  was 
stationed  at  a  training  camp.  So  far  as 
one  could  learn,  it  was  all  perfectly 
proper;  they  met  at  a  dance,  were  mar- 
ried by  a  clergyman;  she  followed  him 
to  another  camp — doing  light  housework 
in  the  neighborhood — and  finally,  after 
his  discharge,  to  his  home  in  New  York. 
The  girl  is  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  of  good 
farm  stock.  The  boy  is  typically  Rus- 
sian-Jewish. There  must  have  been 
thousands  of  similar  war  romances:  girls 
infatuated  with  boys  in  uniform  who 
looked  "  different "  because  of  their 
foreign  race. 

So  here  Louise  is  in  a  Yiddish-speak- 
ing neighborhood  whose  language  she 
does  not  understand,  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  cities,  living  with 
an  orthodox  mother-in-law,  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  woman,  but 
slovenly  and  dirty  according  to  Louise's 
standards.  She  hates  the  "  kosher " 
food,  she  feels  that  no  one  understands 
her  and,  though  she  still  loves  her  hus- 
band, she  is  exasperated  at  the  non- 
chalance with  which  he  accepts  his  sur- 
roundings as  natural,  at  his  enjoyment 
at  being  in  the  home  of  the  old  people. 

And  why  are  they  there?  Why  have 
they  no  home  of  their  own?  The  hus- 
band is  working  with  his  father  in  a 
small  printing  shop,  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  block  where  they  live.  He 
cannot  afford  to  take  an  apartment,  even 
a  small  one,  uptown  and  pay  for  carfare 
to  his  work  and  back.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood no  really  decent  small  apartments 
are  for  rent.  He  naturally  listens  to  his 
mother  who  tells  him  that  his  bride  is  a 
stuck-up  little  person;  and  that  what  is 
good  enough  for  them  should  be  good 
enough  for  her.  The  fact  that  the  girl 
has  brought  no  dower  is,  of  course,  a 
deep  offense  and  indignity  in  the  pa- 
rental eyes.  Also,  her  ignorance  of  the 
law  makes  her  a  constant  source  of  what 
they  regard  as  uncleanliness. 

What  is  to  be  done?  A  settlement 
worker  attempted  the  task  of  solving  the 
"case  "  by,  first  of  all,  insisting  that  the 
girl  go  to  work  instead  of  moping  around 
the  house.  But  the  job  the  girl  found 


for  herself  in  the  neighborhood  was  of  a 
sweatshop  nature,  and  she  soon  found 
out  that  because  of  her  ignorance  of 
local  circumstances  she  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  her  employer.  She  stuck  to 
the  job  for  two  weeks  and  then  quit. 

Left  to  herself,  especially  if  she  finds 
lighter  work  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
support  herself,  Louise  will  inevitably 
drift  away  from  her  husband  and,  prob- 
ably, separate  from  him  altogether.  Is 
that  a  desirable  solution?  No,  because 
the  experience  of  their  married  life — not 
unhappy  because  lacking  in  mutual  de- 
votion but  because  of  circumstances — 
will  cast  a  blight  over  the  future  of  two 
worthy,  normal  young  people. 

If  he  can  be  induced  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  and  take  a  job  elsewhere, 
the  young  husband  loses  the  advantage 
of  what  little  experience  he  has  gained 
in  his  own  trade  and  the  connections  he 
has  established  as  well  as  the  daily  con- 
tact with  his  parents  who  are  interested 
in  his  welfare.  If  he  stays  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, there  is  not  only  the  question 
of  rent  but  in  essentials  the  living  condi- 
tions for  the  young  wife  will  not  be 
much  improved — still  the  same  social 
atmosphere  and,  possibly,  an  even  less 
desirable  "  apartment  "  for  home. 

The  case  obviously  requires  an  un- 
usually delicate  handling.  The  settle- 
ment worker  is  trying  to  find  occupation 
for  the  girl  at  a  telephone  switchboard 
in  the  neighborhood  where  she  will  get 
into  daily  contact  with  other  American- 
born  girls.  At  the  same  time,  remain- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  she  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  one  of  the  settlement  clubs 
and,  through  getting  to  know  the 
"  Americanized  "  type  of  young  Jewess, 
acquire  a  little  understanding  for  the 
ideas  and  customs  of  her  husband's 
family  for  which  at  present  she  has  such 
deep  contempt.  Her  earnings  should 


enable  her  husband  to  rent  a  respectable 
if  small  apartment  in  some  other,  more 
American,  neighborhood,  wherever  he 
can  find  one. 

The  young  man  himself,  it  would 
seem,  has  better  vocational  prospects  by 
sticking  to  his  present  job  and  by  being 
encouraged  to  build  up  the  business  in 
which  he  is  engaged  so  as  to  provide  a 
decent  home  for  his  wife  and  himself. 
This  encouragement  would  only  aid  a 
natural  tendency.  A  recent  survey  of 
the  very  block  where  this  family  lives 
showed  that  practically  all  of  the  tenants 
were  foreign-born — whether  Irish  who 
got  there  thirty  years  ago  and  stayed,  or 
Germans  who  came  a  little  later,  or 
Poles,  Russians  and  Jews.  The  second 
generation  had  invariably  moved  on, 
though  often  keeping  business  connec- 
tions downtown  for  a  time. 

The  mother-in-law  also  can  be  influ- 
enced a  little.  She  already  has  friendly 
relations  with  the  settlement  and  un- 
doubtedly can  be  made  to  see  better  than 
she  sees  now  the  viewpoint  of  her  un- 
wanted daughter  who,  after  all,  is  the 
chief  sufferer  from  the  present  malad- 
justment. While  she  will  always  regret 
the  "  defilement "  of  her  son's  home  and 
the  Americanization  of  his  habits,  her 
sorrow  will  be  little  different  from  that 
of  thousands  of  her  neighbors  whose 
children,  even  though  they  have  not  mar- 
ried gentiles,  have  moved  away  and 
abandoned  the  old  ways  of  living;  and 
so  she  may  become  more  tolerant. 

Thus  the  two  generations,  living  their 
different  lives  yet  not  entirely  estranged, 
may  become  somewhat  reconciled.  In- 
deed, who  knows  but  that,  with  the 
kindly  guidance  and  constant  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  an  experienced  neigh- 
borhood worker,  this  war  romance  may 
not  after  all  have  a  happy  ending  and 
that  at  Passover,  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  the  whole  Cohen  family,  old  and 
young,  may  not  together  enjoy  the  sedar 
service  in  perfect  harmony?  B.  L. 


A  New  Trade  League 


ONG  before  President  Wilson's 
'message  was  given  to  the  public,  the 
employers  and  employes  in  certain  of  the 
key  printing  industries  of  the  United 
States  had  worked  out  a  new  industrial 
organization  for  their  future  common 
welfare.  This  is  the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  is  there- 
fore historically  as  well  as  philosophically 
interesting.  The  name  is  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  Council  for  the  Print- 
ing Industry  and  Allied  Trades.  It 


was  proposed,  for  the  employers,  by  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  Closed 
Shop  Branch,  the  Printers'  League  of 
America,  the  International  Association 
of  Employing  Stereotypers  and  Electro- 
typers  and  the  American  Association  of 
Photo-Engravers.  For  the  employes,  the 
executive  heads  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  the  International  Stereotypers 
and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  Interna- 
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tional  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  and 
the  International  Photo  -  Engravers' 
Union  took  the  preliminary  steps.  The 
charter,  which  was  put  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  unions  on  May  28,  repre- 
sents the  unanimous  views  of  the  men 
who  speak  officially  for  this  list  of  asso- 
ciations. 

"  No  conference  held  by  any  group  of 
employers  and  employes,"  declares  an 
editorial  in  the  Typographical  Journal, 
which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
monthly  publications  in  the  country, 
"  could  give  greater  promise  of  real  con- 
structive work  to  preserve  the  interests 
and  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
worker.  .  .  .  Readjustments  are  to  be 
made  through  arbitration  proceedings, 
but  with  additional  safeguards  which 
will  insure  the  elimination  of  indefen- 
sible awards,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect the  manifestly  unequal  conditions 
which  have  been  conspicuous  in  some 
competitive  zones.  In  short,  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  the  employes 
have  agreed  to  a  definite  plan  for  co- 
operation to  the  fullest  extent  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  place  the  commercial 
printing  industry  on  a  sound  foundation, 
and  to  keep  it  there." 

This  new  peace  pact  between  labor 
and  capital  in  the  printing  trades  is  a  re- 
markably brief  document.  The  preamble 
sets  forth  the  general  principle  of  the 
new  organization,  to  wit,  that  only 
through  joint  conferences  in  the  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  between  employes 
and  employers  can  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  stable  and  prosperous  condi- 
tions within  the  printing  industry.  To 
promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  industry 
in  a  way  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  all  concerned,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Joint  Con- 
ference Council,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employes,  which 
shall  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  con- 
ditions and  interests  of  all  parties  in  the 
industry  and  in  a  position  to  suggest  for 
ratification  regulations  which  shall 
eventually  became  the  law  of  the  in- 
dustry, is  considered  essential.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  law  is  deemed 
impracticable  as  a  means  of  adjusting 
controversies  between  employers  and 
employes.  Controversies  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  can  and  should 
be  adjusted  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  refer  disputes  to  boards  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  industry  affected.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
that  the  organization  and  operation  of 
a  joint  International  Conference  Coun- 
cil for  the  Printing  Industry  and  Allied 
Trades  is  undertaken." 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  joint  "  law- 
making  "  body  in  which  both  parties 
are  equally  represented  and  have  equal 
voice.  This  joint  body  is  to  limit  itself 


mainly  to  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  policy.  It  will  not  primarily  devote 
itself  to  adjusting  disputes,  fixing  wages, 
or  making  wage  agreements.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  will  be  a  clearance  house 
for  everything  of  common  interest  and 
importance  in  the  printing  trades.  For 
example : 

The  International  Council  will  out- 
line general  trade  policies,  always  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  greatest  degree 
of  cooperation  between  employer  and 
employe,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring 
to  insure  full  protection  of  the  public 
interests.  It  will  consider,  report  and 
advise  on  proposed  legislation  affecting 
the  trade — a  joint  "  lobby,"  if  you  will. 
It  will  study  and  propose  methods  for 
securing  uniform  working  hours  and 
shop  practices.  It  will  cooperate  with 
government  departments — and  here  the 
consumer  may  prick  up  his  ears — so  as 
to  "  maintain  such  selling  prices  as  will 
insure  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  both 
employers  and  employes."  It  will  re- 
view the  causes  of  industrial  disputes 
within  the  trade,  but  it  will  not  act  as 
a  court  except  when  all  existing  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  processes  are  ex- 
hausted— then  as  a  court  of  last  resort, 
a  kind  of  self-determined  War  Labor 
Board.  It  will  make  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  wage  adjustment 
boards  throughout  the  country,  provided 
an  equitable  system  can  be  arranged.  It 
will  consider,  lastly,  any  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  trade,  whether  indus- 
trial, educative,  economic,  legislative  or 
hygienic.  It,  in  short,  will  be  a  little 
league  of  nations  for  this  essential  and 
universally  applied  trade. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  kind  of 
partnership  between  capital  and  labor 
which  the  President  advocated  to  Con- 
gress, such  partnership  to  be  worked  out 
by  "  the  genius  of  our  business  men  and 
the  sound  practical  sense  of  our 
workers."  The  scheme  is  further  inter- 
esting because  it  is  precisely  in  line  with 
corresponding  developments  in  industrial 
England  where  already  some  two-score 
national  industries  have  been  organized 
on  a  similar  joint  basis.  In  this  connec- 
tion is  worth  noting  that  the  building 
trades  are  also  debating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  national  board  to  act  in 
jurisdictional  disputes,  such  board  to  be 
composed,  again,  equally  of  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  and  of  the  employing 
interests. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  to  find 
that  the  printing  industries  are  taking 
this  advanced  step.  From  time  imme- 
morial printers  have  had  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  education  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  it  is  probable  that  even 
in  these  days  of  machine  specialization 
the  traditions  of  that  great  American 
printer-statesman,  Ben  Franklin,  have 
carried  on  into  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
typesetters,  job  printers,  bookbinders, 
and  their  fellow  workers  in  and  on  all 


varieties  of  paper  and  publications.  The 
employes  in  the  printing  trades  are 
highly  organized,  and  this  is  another 
fact  which  has  doubtless  hastened  the 
new  combination  of  employer  organiza- 
tion with  employe  organization.  Old, 
stable  and  conservative  unions  in  an  un- 
usually exacting  employment  naturally 
afford  splendid  material  for  enlightened 
progress  toward  industrial  peace. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
new  scheme  has  so  far  been  barely  men- 
tioned. The  International  Joint  Coun- 
cil proposes  to  build  up  the  printing 
trades  by  emphasizing  the  admitted 
benefits  of  the  apprentice  system,  so  far 
fallen  into  disuse  in  many  other  trades, 
notably  among  the  machinists.  Appren- 
ticeship conditions  are  to  be  studied  and 
new  methods  of  technical  training  are 
to  be  evolved.  By  taking  joint  counsel 
it  is  hoped  to  improve  processes,  designs 
and  standards  of  workmanship,  and  to 
this  end  adequate  representation  of  both 
employer  and  employe  will  be  sought  on 
the  control  and  management  of  techni- 
cal institutes.  The  council  will  further 
keep  itself  and  its  constituency  informed 
of  all  improvements  in  process  and  man- 
agement, and  will  also  examine  indus- 
trial experiments  with  a  view  to  their 
adoption,  if  found  valuable.  Employes 
will  be  encouraged  to  develop  their 
individual  brains  and  initiative  by  the 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  those  who 
design  improvements  in  methods  and 
machinery. 

A  strikingly  ingenious  way  of  secur- 
ing instant  and  popular  favor  at  least 
with  the  employes  in  the  printing  trades 
was  the  initial  proposal  of  the  council, 
that  beginning  May  i,  1921,  the  44- 
hour  week  prevail  nationally  throughout 
the  industry.  With  as  appetizing  a  bait 
as  this,  the  new  league  should  meet  very 
little  opposition.  And  it  is  of  the 
utmost  significance  that  the  44-hour  week 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  conference  before  submission  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  workers. 

W.  L.  STODDARD. 

OWNING  AN    APARTMENT    AS 

A  TENANT 

HP  HE  copartnership  system  of  home 
ownership  which  has  been  so  im- 
mensely successful  in  England  and  the 
American  movement  for  the  "  self-own- 
ing town  "  have  usually  been  held  to  be 
applicable  more  particularly  to  occu- 
piers of  one-family  houses.  In  the 
scheme  here  contributed,  Arthur  C. 
Comey,  of  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission, 
suggests  a  means  of  giving  tenement 
dwellers  also  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing part-owners.  The  subject  is  of 
special  importance  just  now  because 
some  of  the  government  housing  pro- 
jects created  during  the  war,  which  must 
be  disposed  of  soon  one  way  or  another, 
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contain  a  substantial  proportion  of 
apartment  houses,  which  to  some  may 
seem  to  make  an  application  of  the  co- 
partnership principle  impossible. 

Mr.  Comey  admits  that  in  the  apart- 
ment house  projects,  such  as  those  at 
Bridgeport,  "  the  degree  of  cooperation 
cannot  be  as  broad." 

This  is  due,  first,  to  the  relatively  short 
tenancy  of  the  residents,  though  the  excellent 
government  projects  will  doubtless  hold  their 
tenants  much  longer  than  the  average,  which 
is  variously  estimated  at  six  months,  a  year, 
or  a  year  and  a  half.  Second,  a  sense  of 
ownership  is  less  easily  felt  in  a  single  apart- 
ment or  section  of  a  large  building,  with  its 
common  halls  and  stairs,  than  in  an  indi- 
vidual home.  Third,  workmen  living  in 
tenements  or  apartments  are  less  frequently 
able  or  willing  to  devote  any  part  of  their 
earnings  to  anything  except  immediate  needs 
and  pleasures. 

Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Comey,  a 
scheme  of  participation  is  possible.  The 
trustees  whose  appointment  he  suggests 
for  the  management  of  the  property 
would  start  by  encouraging  the  tenants 
to  join  a  tenants'  association  or  council 
to  which  increasing  powers  of  participa- 
tion in  management  would  be  permitted 
as  its  members  subscribed  to  bonds  in 
the  enterprise.  The  details  of  the  plan 
are  given  in  Mr.  Comey's  own  words. 
He  adds,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  flaw  in  the  argument: 

Such  a  copartnership  scheme  as  this  will 
present  to  workmen  a  unique  opportunity  for 
saving,  for  not  only  will  they  get  as  high  a 
rate  of  interest  as  a  safe  investment  justifies 
but  they  will  be  to  a  large  degree  custodians 
of  their  own  security  and  will  thus  be  able 
to  protect  their  investments  in  much  the  same 
way  as  actual  home-owners.  On  the  other 
hand  they  will  avoid  most  of  the  pitfalls  of 
home-owning,  such  as  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion of  a  neighborhood,  forced  sales  in  case 
of  departure,  and  inability  to  realize  on 
assets  locked  up  in  private  homes.  Moreover, 
they  will  tend  to  develop  a  high  degree  of 
community  spirit,  usually  so  lacking  among 
apartment  dwellers,  and  thus  take  more  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  become  better 
citizens  generally. 

THE     COMPLETE    ORGANIZER 
REPORTS 

«T  ARRIVED  in  Jonesville  from 
•*•  Chicago  on  Sunday  noon.  I  was 
met  by  the  state  chairman,  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Underwood,  and  her  husband  and 
taken  to  their  house.  On  a  later  train 
Mrs.  Venning-Day  arrived,  also  Mrs. 
Robert  Alston,  Mrs.  Frederick  Rose, 
and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Taft,  and  we  were  all 
together  at  Mrs.  Underwood's  until 
late  Monday  night. 

"  Mrs.  Underwood  is  a  very  sweet, 
charming  woman,  formerly  of  New 
York,  whose  home  and  hospitality  were 
in  every  way  delightful.  She  has  not 
had  much  experience  in  organization, 
belonging  only  to  a  literary  club,  I  be- 
lieve, but  she  seems  well  liked.  Mrs. 
Underwood  has  been  very  retiring  for 
years,  I  judged,  and  her  friends  seem 
pleased  that  she  has  taken  this  position 
to  bring  her  out  of  herself. 


PROPOSED    METHOD    OF    DISPOSITION 
OF   THE  APARTMENT  HOUSE    PRO- 
JECTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
HOUSING   CORPORATION 

(One  and  two-family  house  projects  to  be  handled  similarly,  but  taith  a  broader 
application  of  copartnership.) 

1.  The  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion will  deed  property  when  completed 
to  a  local  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
it,  who  shall   be  bound  to  operate  the 
property  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
and,   until   the  property   is  fully   amor- 
tized, in  the  interest  of  the  government 

2.  The  trustees  shall  endeavor  to  rent 
all  dwellings  at  12  per  cent  of  the  value 
per  annum,  based  on  periodic  appraisals. 

3.  They  shall  pay  out  of  receipts  all 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  insurance, 
and  carry   1   per  cent  of  the   1919   ap- 
praisal value  to  a  reserve  fund  until  it 
equals  25  per  cent  of  the  then  value. 

4.  They  shall  turn  over  the  balance 
to  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  to  be  credited  first 
as  interest  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  1919  appraisal  less  any 
amortization   that   may   have   occurred, 
then  the  residue  if  any  to  amortizing  the 
amount  of  the  1919   appraisal. 

5.  After    the    property    is    fully    am- 
ortized they  may  lower  rentals   to  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  latest  ap- 
praisal or  provide  a  dividend  on  rents 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  annual 
rental,  or  both,  and  shall  apply  the  bal- 
ance to  improving  the  estate,  to  provid- 
ing additional  social  advantages,  or  to 
other  purposes  of  community  benefit. 

6.  Any    resident    after    three    months 
occupancy  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship  in  the  tenants'   association,   which 
will  concern  itself  with  the  social  affairs 
of  the  community. 

7.  Dues  shall  be  low,  say,  $1  per  year 
for  voting  membership,  for  the  head  of 
a  family  or  any  other  member  desiring 
to   vote,    and   25    cents   for   each    addi- 
tional member  of  a  family  over  six  years 
old   desiring  membership,   including   as 
such  all  residents  of  a  dwelling. 

8.  The  voting  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation   will    elect    from    among    their 
numbers    a   tenants'   council,    to   act    as 
directors   of   the   association,   to   confer 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  carry 
out  such  duties  as  the  trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate  to  them. 

9.  Any  tenant,  a  voting  member  of  the 
association,  may  apply  to  the  trustees  for 
copartnership  in  the  trust  through  sub- 
scription  to   bonds  not   less   in   amount 
than   25   per  cent  of  the   value   of  his 
dwelling,  as  apportioned  by  the  trustees, 
and  agreeing  not  to  reduce  his  holdings 
below  this  amount. 


10.  He  shall   accompany  his   applica- 
tion with  a  cash  subscription  of  not  less 
than  l/2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his 
bonds. 

11.  When  the  trustees  shall  have  ap- 
proved  the   applications  of   seven   iuch 
tenants  they  shall  issue  5  per  cent  long 
term  bonds  in  denominations  of  $10  and 
up,  to  be  paid  for  in  full  or  in  install- 
ments of  not  less  than  */?   per  cent  per 
month. 

12.  Tenant   copartners    who    are    not 
delinquent   on    any   current    obligations 
shall    be    entitled    to    elect   trustees,    to 
serve    overlapping   five-year   terms,    on 
the  following  basis — six  months  aiter  the 
total  payments  on  bonds  by  copartners 
and  other  tenants  equal   1   per  cent  of 
the  then  value  of  the  property  they  may 
elect   one   trustee ;    six   months    after   it 
equals    10   per  cent,    a   second   trustee; 
six  months  after  it  equals  25  per  cent,  a 
third  trustee;  six  months  after  it  equals' 
40  per  cent,  a  fourth  trustee;   and  six 
months  after  it  equals  55  per  cent  the 
fifth  trustee,  provided  in  each  case  it  has 
not  in   the   six  months'   interval   fallen 
below  the   required  percentage. 

13.  Whenever  the  total  payments  again 
fall    below    one   of   the    required    per- 
centages the  most  recently  elected  trus- 
tee shall  be  replaced  by  one  appointed 
by  the  government. 

14.  Tenants  and  others  may  apply  for 
any  amount  of  bonds ;  tenants  may  later 
count  in  their  bonds  in   subscribing  to 
the    amount    necessary    to    become    co- 
partners. 

15.  Bonds  shall  be  serial  in  form  and 
paid    off    in    cash,    provided    that    co- 
partners   shall    be    required    to    accept 
sufficient  new  bonds  for  the  old  to  main- 
tain their  total  holdings  at  not  less  than 
25    per   cent  of   the   then   value  of  the 
estate. 

16.  Tenant  copartners  not  in   arrears 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual  cash  rebate 
equal    to    one    month's    rental    less    the 
actual  cost  of  internal  repairs  to  their 
apartment  made  by  the  trustees. 

17.  Tenant    copartners     leaving     the 
estate  or  desiring  to  discontinue  as  co- 
partners shall  have  the  right  to  sell  their 
bonds  to  the  trustees   at  par,   provided 
that  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to 
make  repayments  in  installments  at  the 
same  rate  as  originally  paid  in. 

ARTHUR  COLEMAN  COMEY. 


"  Mrs.  Thomas,  having  called  a  meet- 
ing on  a  blistering  day  in  September, 
quietly  passed  the  word  that  Mrs.  Un- 
derwood should  be  chosen.  They  say 
the  meeting  was  fairly  representative, 
but  a  great  many  people  seem  so  far 
to  have  had  little  credit  for  their  work. 

"  Mr.  Underwood  was  consulted 
about  his  wife's  appointment  by  a  few 
prominent  women  who  remained  until 
late  talking  it  over.  He  undertook  to 


help  her,  being  a  great  friend  of  the 
governor  and  a  man  of  independent 
means.  He  has  given  all  his  time  lately 
to  working  with  his  wife  and  advised 
against  a  large  executive  committee — 
'  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,'  he 
said  to  me. 

"  The  Underwoods  originated  the 
idea  of  an  '  all  woman's  parade;'  I  have 
sent  newspaper  clippings  so  need  not  re- 
peat details.  It  certainly  set  a  great 
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pace    for    the    rest   of    K- 


to   live 

up  to.  It  stirred  up  interest  in  the  meet- 
ing. The  Honorable  Folsom  (a  former 
officeholder  with  "  hopes "  of  some- 
thing else)  spoke  first,  a  windy,  flowery 
outburst,  and  then  came  some  beautiful 
duets  by  girls,  real  artists.  Then  I  spoke 
and  at  my  request  we  ended  with  Amer- 
ica. Visiting  chairman  and  I  talked  all 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

"  The  Underwoods  secure  very  good 
publicity  in  the  state  papers  for  their 
friend  the  governor  owns  one  and  the 
others  are  friendly.  But  little  or  noth- 
ing really  important  is  said.  I  found 
the  usual  misconception  everywhere. 
Wherever  I  go  I  make  as  many  points 
clear  as  I  can,  spending  no  time  in 
verbiage  or  high-flown  language. 

"  Mrs.  Underwood  felt  that  she  had 
not  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  clubs. 
Mrs.  Bronson,  president,  told  her  she 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  and  that  the 
work  should  be  turned  over  to  her;  and 
she  gives  more  or  less  open  opposition. 
Who  could  blame  her? 

"  I  then  began  my  work  around  the 
state.  Bordentown  is  rather  a  sleepy 
place,  I  should  judge.  I  went  there  by 
trolley.  But  it  is  evidently  a  center  for 
farmers,  for  autos  lined  the  streets  as 
thick  as  flies. 

"Thursday  I  went  to  Enfield  and 
after  a  hasty  luncheon  dressed  and  took 
my  place  in  a  street  parade.  It  was 
not  so  large  as  the  Underwoods,'  but 
quite  remarkable,  considering  it  was  or- 
ganized in  twenty-four  hours,  after  the 
return  of  the  Enfield  committee  from 
Jonesville. 

"  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  church 
with  a  few  old  soldiers  in  the  front 
row  to  fall  audibly  asleep  at  intervals. 
I  stayed  with  Mrs.  Drury,  and  met  a 
number  of  pleasant  people.  We  dis- 
cussed the  Underwood  committee  from 
every  angle. 

"  Friday  morning  I  was  up  before 
five  to  reach  the  station  for  a  6 130  train. 
About  noon  I  arrived,  after  stopping  at 
every  pair  of  bars,  at  Upton.  The 
county  chairman  met  me  there  and  we 
discussed  the  committee  again.  She  has 
received  only  two  letters  from  the  Un- 
derwoods in  all!  I  was  taken  to  drive 
by  several  ladies  and  cleared  up  all  the 
doubts  and  questions. 

"Saturday  I  was  up  at  4:22  to  take 
the  earliest  trolly  for  Wilkesboro,  the 
train  Mr.  Underwood  having  scheduled 
for  me  having  been  taken  off.  I  was 
told  I  could  never  reach  Wilkesboro 
in  time  for  the  meeting,  but  I  did.  I 
was  set  upon  by  a  large  and  husky  lady 
who  bore  me  off  to  hold  an  impromptu 
meeting  at  one  of  the  points  where  I 
changed  cars.  I  arrived  in  Wilkesboro 
in  time  for  a  bite  of  lunch  before  tak- 
ing part  in  the  parade.  It  was  small 
but  very  valiant,  led  by  the  dentist  as 
bandmaster  and  cornetist.  The  boys 
were  in  white;  and  they  were  followed 


by  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  domestic 
science  class  with  pink  sashes.  The 
meeting  was  full.  They  were  very 
much  in  earnest  and  pitiful  in  their 
eagerness  for  light.  .  . 

"  I  reached  Greenfield  at  12  P.  Mv 
having  been  told  there  were  no  pos- 
sible hotels  there ;  and  I  found  this  about 
true.  The  women  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  their  lack  of  preparation  for 
me  1  They  had  no  money  from  the  state 
— i.  e.,  the  Underwoods,  who  had  for- 
gotten them  evidently — and  had  to  have 
a  tag  day  to  raise  forty  dollars  for  bare 
necessities. 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  learn  how 
the  state  work  comes  out.  I  have  my 
doubts  about  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  and  its  understanding  by  the 
women  generally,  though  some  are  most 
intelligent  about  it." 

TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  WOMEN 
LAND  WORKERS 

HEN  thc  Woman's  Land  Army 
secured  the  cooperation  of 
Wellesley  College  last  year  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  camp,  it  was 
exceedingly  fortunate.  For  it  obtained 
not  only  that  of  which  it  was  in  greatest 
need  immediately — an  ideal  location  for 
the  camp  and  a  competent  staff  of  in- 
structors— but  also  the  friendly  interest 
in  its  plans  and  methods  of  trained 
students  and  investigators.  As  a  result, 
the  year's  work  was  not  only  success- 
ful in  itself  but  has  provided  the  ma- 
terial and  occasion  for  a  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  elements  that  make  for  effi- 
ciency and  maximum  benefit  in  the  or- 
ganization of  women's  work  on  the  land. 
In  the  report  by  Camp  Director  Edith 
Diehl,  just  published,  there  is  much  sug- 
gestive information  on  this  subject.  It 
reviews  the  experiment  in  four  periods, 
those  of  camp  construction,  garden 
making,  observation,  and  farm  work. 

During  the  second  period,  a  series  of 
experiments  regarding  efficiency  and 
fatigue  was  conducted  to  ascertain: 

1.  The     frequency     and    length    of    rest 
periods   necessary   for   women,   in   order   to 
accomplish    the   most    work   with   the    least 
fatigue. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  when   rest   periods    are   taken 
and  when   they   are   not  taken. 

3.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished    after    and    before    being    in- 
structed in  the  scientific  way  of  handling  a 
tool  and  of  performing  a  given  operation. 

4.  The  best  physical  position  in  performing 
various  kinds  of  work  and  the  development 
of  such  a  manner  of  working  as  to  eliminate 
waste  motions. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  was  discovered 
that  about  ten  minutes'  rest  every  hour 
is  the  proper  amount.  More  work  was 
accomplished  with  that  division  of  the 
working  day  than  with  more  continuous 
work  and  rest  periods.  Proper  instruc- 
tion in  the  handling  of  tools  in  some 
cases  doubled  the  output  and  in  all  cases 


materially  increased  it.  The  physical 
positions  found  least  tiring  for  the  dif- 
ferent operations  are  described  in  detail. 
Dr.  Dealey  who  made  these  experiments 
also  conducted  a  number  of  psychologi- 
cal tests,  the  results  of  which  unfor- 
tunately are  not  recorded  in  the  present 
report  except  for  the  statement  that 
they  helped  "  to  establish  a  correlation 
between  the  psychological  and  the  physi- 
cal status  of  an  individual  and  her  abil- 
ity to  perform  the  operations  of  farm 
labor." 

In  her  recommendations,  Miss  Diehl 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  instruct- 
ing the  students  in  the  larger  aspects  of 
farming  and  the  principles  and  standards 
of  the  land  army  as  well  as  thc  specific 
tasks  of  the  camp  household.  There 
should  be  a  special  study  of  diet  suitable 
for  women  doing  heavy  work  and  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  simple 
dietetics  and  cookery.  Miss  Diehl  be- 
lieves that  camps  should  be  lar<je  enough 
to  permit  of  the  employment  of  profes- 
sional persons  as  cook  and  chauffeur 
which  is  much  more  economical  than 
having  these  functions  taken  care  of  by 
women  trained  in  farming.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  camps,  she  advocates 
a  very  definite  detailing  of  duties  for 
leaders  and  workers  and  more  study  of 
and  provision  for  beneficial  rainy-day 
occupations.  As  regards  health  condi- 
tions, attention  should  particularly  be 
given  to  feet  and  teeth,  both  having 
caused  more  trouble  than  any  other  seat 
of  pain.  Women  workers  in  camps  as 
well  as  in  factories  do  not  like  to  have 
too  much  recreation  provided  for  them 
but  prefer  to  entertain  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
little  music  be  provided  and  that  there 
be  in  every  camp  a  good  library,  includ- 
ing agricultural  books  and  bulletins. 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America 
itself  has  just  published  a  Handbook  of 
Standards  concerning  placement  and 
conditions  of  employment,  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
From  its  provisions  the  following  clause 
on  wages  is  especially  noteworthy : 

We  recommend  that  the  full  wage  be  paid 
to  the  worker,  without  deductions,  and  that 
when  housed  in  single  farm  or  community 
units  she  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging 
according  to  price  agreed  upon.  This  recom- 
mendation is  made  after  careful  study  of  the 
records  both  of  camps  run  according  to  the 
above  plan  and  those  in  which  the  worker 
was  paid  a  flat  rate  by  the  month  after 
deducting  her  living  expenses  from  the  wage 
received.  The  method  of  payment  recom- 
mended ensures  a  sounder  business  basil 
and  places  the  worker  in  a  more  intelligent 
and  responsible  relationship  to  the  unit. 

A  minimum  age  limit  of  eighteen, 
with  a  preferable  minimum  of  twenty- 
one,  or  even  twenty-five,  is  postulated; 
and  a  standard  working  day  of  eight 
hours,  with  a  maximum  of  twelve  hours 
in  extreme  cases  of  emereency — the 
latter  to  be  permissible  only  when  the 
work  is  varied  and  intermittent. 
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Sectional  Reports  of  the 

Medical  Conference  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies 

Held  at  Cannes,  April  1  —  11 


NURSING 

MALARIA 

TUBERCULOSIS 


CHILD  WELFARE 

VENEREAL  DISEASE 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 


f~W~JHE  minutes  of  the  conference  were  given  with  an  article  by  Lillian  D.  Wald  in  the  SURVEY  for  May 
I  31.  The  reports  of  the  six  different  sections  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  social  welfare  since 

JL  they  form  the  basis  for  the  most  immediate  task  of  international  reconstruction,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world's  health  and  vitality.  For  the  present  the  former  enemy  countries  and  Russia  are  excluded  from 
participation  in  this  work  of  peace  ;  but  of  those  who  were  at  the  Cannes  conference  many  believe  that  in  the 
joint  effort  for  public  health  and  child  welfare  the  nations  will  eventually  find  a  common  meeting-ground  from 
which  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation  can  once  more  develop. 


Section  on  Venereal  Diseases 


IN  THE  opinion  of  the  committee,  any 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  combat- 
ing of  venereal  diseases  must  embody  the 
following  principles:  Measures  for  the 
protection  of  individuals  not  yet  in- 
fected; measures  for  the  elimination  of 
conditions  of  environment  favoring  dis- 
semination of  venereal  diseases;  measures 
for  the  discovery,  treatment  and  control, 
where  necessary,  of  individuals  already 
infected;  measures  for  accurate  observa- 
tions and  recording  of  data  relative  to 
efforts  to  combat  venereal  diseases ;  meas- 
ures for  furthering  research  upon  vene- 
real disease  infections,  and  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  new  methods;  measures  for 
education.  The  complete  application  of 
the  above  principles  will  probably  involve 
the  following,  which  are  not  necessarily 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance: 

I.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals not  yet  infected. 

(a)  Education. 

1.  Education  in  moral  principles. 

2.  Sex  education  of  children. 

3.  Education  of  the  general  public  in 

the  principles  underlying  the  com- 
bating of  venereal  diseases. 

(b)  Entertainment  and  recreation. 

1.  Individual,    by    appeal    to    private 

tastes  in  recreation. 

2.  Communal,    by    stimulating    group 

activities,  such  as  social  and  ath- 
letic clubs. 

(c)  Improving   and   safeguarding   home   in- 

fluences by  measures  to  increase  home 
comforts. 

(d)  The  encouragement  of  early  marriage. 


(e)   Custodial  care  of  the  feebleminded. 

(/)  Early  preventive  treatment.  The  section 
is  of  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  army 
experience  goes,  early  treatment  prop- 
erly applied  after  exposure  is  a  suc- 
cessful preventive  measure. 

II.  Measures  for  the  elimination  of  con- 

ditions of  environment  favoring  the 
dissemination  of  venereal  diseases. 

(a)  Repression    of   commercialized    prostitu- 

tion   and    promiscuous    sexual    inter- 
course. 

1.  Abolishment   of   official    recognition 

or  toleration  of  prostitution. 

2.  Repression  of  street  soliciting. 

3.  Control  of  restaurants,  hotels,  other 

places  of  public  resort,  and  public 
utilities  with  reference  to  their 
use  for  the  purposes  of  promoting 
prostitution. 

(b)  Control  of  the  use  of  alcohol. 

1.  Education    and    influence    of    social 

customs. 

2.  Legislation  for  limitation  of  the  use 

of  alcohol. 

(c)  Supervision    of    dance    halls    and    other 

public  places. 

III.  Measures  for  the  discovery,  treat- 
ment and  control  of  individuals  al- 
ready infected. 

(a)  Discovery  of  infected  individuals 
through  information  derived  from  the 
following  sources: 

1.  Free   laboratory  diagnosis. 

2.  Advisory   clinics,    dispensaries    and 

hospitals. 

3.  Physicians  and  surgeons  in  private 

practice. 

4.  Medical    officers   in    public    institu- 

tions, licensing  boards,  and  indus- 
trial companies,  as  a  result  of 
physical  examinations. 


S.  Notification.  The  section  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  future  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  se- 
cure complete  and  continued  treat- 
ment of  every  infected  person,  to 
adopt  compulsory  notification  of 
venereal  diseases,  though  educa- 
tional measures  and  public  en- 
lightenment may  render  this  un- 
necessary. 

(b)  Provision  of  treatment,  free  of  cost  to 

the  patient,  to  include  the  following: 

1.  Distribution   of   officially    approved 

anti-syphilitic  remedies  to  physi- 
cians under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  designated. 

2.  Dispensaries    with    equipment    and 

personnel. 

3.  Advice    and    treatment    by    private 

practitioners,  acting  as  agents  of 
the  state. 

4.  Legislation  against  treatment  by  un- 

qualified persons  under  conditions 
specified  by  the  state. 

(c)  Control  of  infected  individuals. 

1.  Instruction  to  patients. 

2.  Hospitalization  in  certain  stages. 

3.  Isolation,   complete    or   partial,    ac- 

cording to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

4.  Requirements    for    discharge    from 

supervision. 

5.  Penalties    for    exposing    others    to 

infection. 

IV.  Measures  for  accurate  observations 
and  recording  of  data  relative  to 
efforts  to  combat  venereal  diseases 
on  lines  already  established  by  the 
following  : 

(a)  Investigations  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  the  National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Dis- 
eases in  Great  Britain,  the  Association 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  White  Slave 
Traffic,  etc. 
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(b)  Investigations    and    reports    of    official 

bodies  such  as  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Venereal  Diseases  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Australian  Commission,  the  United 
States  Inter-Department  Social  Hy- 
giene Board. 

(c)  Inspections   and   data   of   administrative 

bureaus  —  the  Local  Government 
Boards  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
state  bureaus  of  venereal  diseases. 

(d)  Miscellaneous     agencies:     armies     and 

navies;    statistical    bureaus;   hospitals 

and  dispensaries. 

V.  Measures  for  furthering  research 
upon  venereal  disease  infections  and 
the  demonstration  of  new  methods 
for  combating  venereal  diseases,  such 
as: 

(a)  Research  for  better  methods  of  diagnosis 

of  syphilis  and  of  gonococcus  carriers 
among  women. 

(b)  Research  for  better  or  cheaper  methods 

of  treatment. 

(e)  Research  for  more  practical  methods  of 

determining  a  cure  in  syphilis  or  go- 
nococcus infections,  and  additional  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  statements 
regarding  future  infectious  stages. 

(d)  Research  regarding  possibility  of  differ- 

entiating strains  or  types  of  Spirochae- 
tae  pallida. 

(e)  Research  regarding  possibilities  of   im- 

munizing individuals  against  syphilis 
or  gonorrhea. 

VI.  Measures  for  education. 

(a)  Education  of  medical  students,  practi- 
tioners, nurses  and  attendants;  social 
workers;  moral  and  religious  work- 
ers; legislative  authorities;  and  the 
general  public. 

Proposed  Activities  for  Bureau 
THE  activities  of  the  Central  Bureau  in 
connection  with  the  above  scheme  should 
comprise  the  following: 

A.  Education. 

B.  Research. 

C.  Multiplication  of  centers  of  activity. 

To  consider  those  more  in  detail: 
A.  Education  should  provide  for: 

1.  Students. 

2.  Doctors. 

3.  Nurses. 

4.  Social  workers. 

5.  Moral  and  religious  workers. 

6.  Legislative  authorities. 

7.  General  public. 

A.  I.  Students.  Impress  on  legislatures 
in  all  countries  where  such  does 
not  exist,  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing the  study  of  venereal  diseases 
compulsory  in  all  medical  curric- 
ula, and  to  impose  a  test  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

A.  2.  Doctors. 

(a)  Establish   a   system   by   which   workers 

could    study    the    methods    of    other 
clinics. 

(b)  Provide    a    system    by    which    teachers 

may  be  exchanged  between  clinics. 

(c)  Form  a  central  museum  to  include: 

1.  Models  of  clinics. 

2.  Apparatus,  clinical  and  laboratory. 


3.  Paintings  and  models  illustrative  of 

micro-organisms. 

4.  Provision  for  the  demonstration  of 

technical  methods  such   as  labor- 
atory technique. 

(d)  Form  a  central  reference  library. 

(e)  Circulate   a  bulletin   and   pamphlets   on 

special  subjects.  These  would  be  com- 
piled centrally  from  contributions  from 
correspondents  in  each  country.  Such 
publications  might  usefully  contain  a 
critical  review  on  particular  sections 
of  the  subject.  Publications  to  be  in 
French  and  in  English. 

(/)  Provide  post-graduate  courses  at  Central 
Bureau  and  facilities  to  doctors  to  at- 
tend by  securing  reduction  of  fares  and 
tariffs  in  connection  with  such  visits 
or  by  grants-in-aid. 

A.  3.  Nurses. 

(a)  Include  a  nurses'  section  in  central  mu- 

seum and  library. 

(b)  Include  venereal   diseases   in   a   nurses' 

bulletin  which  would  also  deal  with 
child  welfare,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  so  far 
as  they  concern  nurses. 

(c)  Provide  facilities  for  study  or  teaching 

in  other  centers. 

(d)  Provide  facilities  to  visit  the  central  in- 

stitution, as  in  the  case  of  doctors. 

A.  4.  Social  workers.  The  facilities  pro- 
vided for  such  workers  should  be 
similar  in  principle  to  those  al- 
ready outlined  for  nurses. 

A.  5.  Moral  and  religious  workers.  Ex- 
pound in  communications  to 
moral  welfare  agencies  the  fact 
that  religious  and  ethical  princi- 
ples underlying  social  conduct  are 
an  important  factor  in  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  social  wel- 
fare generally. 

A.  6.  Legislative  authorities.  Expound 
in  communications  to  members  of 
such  assemblies  the  economic  and 
social  value  of  physical  health  to 
the  nation. 

A.  7.  General  public.  This  should 
properly  be  included  in  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  popular  hy- 
giene, not  presented  as  a  subject 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

(a)  Lectures.     Assist  local  societies  by  pro- 

vision of  cinema  films  and  slides.  In 
countries  where  no  organization  _  for 
lectures  exists,  such  could  be  provided 
by  the  Central  Bureau. 

(b)  Posters.     Provide  posters  illustrating  in 

a  popular  form  the  salient  facts  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  including  venereal 
disease.  These  could  be  provided  free 
or  at  cost  to  local  authorities. 

(c)  Contributions  to  local  museums.     Make 

contributions  to  local  museums  on  same 
lines  as  posters. 

(d)  Newspaper  articles.     Supply  articles  by 

the  best  available  writers  to  the  press 
for  publication.  Such  would  comprise 
all  subjects  connected  with  preventive 
medicine  besides  venereal  diseases.  It 
is  probable  that,  besides  the  large  met- 
ropolitan weeklies,  country  newspapers 
would  gladly  accept  such  articles. 

B.  Research. 

Initiate  research  on  new  lines  sug- 
gested by  reports  collected  cen- 
trally. 


C.  Stimulation  of  the  multiplication  of 
centers  of  activity  by: 

1.  Payment     of     selected     lecturers 

where  such  are  not  provided  by 
local  or  national  societies. 

2.  Payment  for  contributions  to  mu- 
seum, central  library  and  bulletin. 

3.  Payment  for  posters. 

4.  Providing     for     newspaper     and 
magazine  articles. 

5.  Grants-in-aid  of  travel  to  the  Cen- 

tral Bureau. 

In  the  application  of  any  such  compre- 
hensive scheme,  the  state  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  measures  enumerated 
under  I,  (e)  II,  and  III,  should  encour- 
age the  measures  suggested  under  Par.  V. 

Initial  Work  of  Bureau 

THE  initial  work  in  the  field  of  combat- 
ing venereal  diseases  which  may  be  under- 
taken by  this  Central  Bureau  should 
comprise : 

1.  The   preparation    for    presentation 
to  all  national  Red  Cross  societies 
of  a  digest  of  the  laws  and  schemes 
for    combating    venereal     diseases 
which  are  operative  in  the  several 
countries. 

2.  The  promotion  of  popular  propa- 
ganda of  the  social  hygiene  cam- 
paign as  set  out  in  this  report. 

3.  The  preparation  of  an  appeal  to  be 
addressed   to  all  legislative  bodies 
asking  them  to  require  the  inclusion 
in  all  medical  school  curricula  of 
instruction  relative  to  the  treatment 
and  control  of  venereal  diseases. 

4.  Provision  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posals under  Section  II  A.  2,  (a) 
(b)   A.  3    (c)   A.  4,  insofar  as  it 
provides    facilities    for    study    or 
teaching   in   other   centers;   A.    5, 
A.  6. 

5.  Provision  of  aid  as  specified  in  Sec- 
tion II  C.  i,  3,  4,  5- 

Popular  Propaganda 
THE  following  recommendations  as  to 
the  form  of  popular  propaganda  which 
may  be  undertaken  at  once  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
merely  of  ways  in  which  such  a  bureau 
could  be  of  service  to  national  Red  Cross 
and  other  agencies  combating  venereal 
diseases,  and  could  save  much  time  and 
expenses  now  required  for  the  independ- 
ent origin  and  development  of  propa- 
ganda methods  and  material  in  each 
country.  The  bureau  could  do  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Assemble,  classify  and  present  to  the  na- 

tional Red  Cross  societies  the  approved 
propaganda  literature  from  the  several 
nations  which  are  active  in  this  field. 

2.  Prepare  suitable  cinema  films  and  adapt 

them  in  details  and  language  to  the  sev- 
eral countries. 

3.  Furnish  the  material  for  articles  for  news- 

papers, magazines,  trade  journals  and 
other  publications. 

4.  Provide  posters  illustrating  in  a  popular 
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•way  the  salient  facts  relative  to  veneral 
diseases  and  the  social  hygiene  move- 
ment 

5.  Furnish  satisfactory  lecturers  or  experts 
who  could  attend  important  national 
conferences  in  countries  where  further 
progress  requires  the  stimulation  of  such 
persons. 

Resolutions 

THE  scientific  and  social  facts  underlying 
the  epidemiology  of  the  venereal  diseases 
— syphilis,  gonococcus  infections  and 
chancroid  particularly — are  known.  Al- 
though in  many  countries  efforts  have 
been  made  for  the  prevention  and  ade- 
quate treatment  of  venereal  diseases, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  need  for  still 
greater  action.  It  is  because  these  dis- 
eases are  so  insidious  in  their  attack,  so 
indirect  in  their  methods  of  maiming  and 
killing  their  victims,  so  prevalent  and  so 
gradual  or  secret  in  their  development  of 
conditions  which  hopelessly  impair  the 
individual  or  make  him  a  carrier  of  dis- 
ease to  others,  that  the  public  has  only 
recently  begun  to  realize  that  an  organ- 
ized defense  against  them  is  necessary 
and  possible. 

The  importance  of  a  comprehensive 
program  against  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infections  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  for 
it  is  known  today  that  these  diseases  are 
the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  many 
chronic,  organic,  as  well  as  mental  dis- 
eases, including  general  paresis.  It  is 
known  to  be  the  cause  of  many  miscar- 
riages and  still-births.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  following  resolutions  are  rec- 
ommended : 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  full  report  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Veneral  Diseases  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  file  for  future  reference 
and  guidance. 

II.  Resolved,  that  any  comprehensive  scheme 

for  combating  the  venereal  diseases 
must  embody  the  following  general 
principles: 

1.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  in- 

dividuals not  infected. 

2.  Measures    for    the   elimination    of 

conditions  of  environment  favor- 
ing dissemination  of  venereal 
diseases. 

3.  Measures  for  the  discovery,  treat- 

ment and  control,  where  neces- 
sary, of  individuals  already  in- 
fected. 

4.  Measures  for  accurate  observation 

and  recording  of  data  relative  to 
efforts  to  combat  these  diseases. 

5.  Measures  for  furthering  research, 

and  for  the  demonstration  of  new 
methods  for  reducing  their  prev- 
alence. 

6.  Measures  for  education. 

III.  Resolved,  that  as  initial  measures  in  the 

administrative  control  of  venereal  dis- 
eases there  should  be  instituted  facili- 
ties for  laboratory  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  syphilis  and  of  gonococcus  infec- 
tions, adequate  methods  of  medical 
treatment  and  of  follow-up  service  for 
infected  individuals,  measures  for  re- 
ducing exposure  to  infection  by  every 
practicable  means,  and  a  program  of 
education  for  all. 

IV.  Resolved,   that   every   nation    should    be 

urged  through  proper  channels  to  pro- 
mote general  propaganda  for  the  con- 
trol of  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  chan- 


croid, and  that  the  Red  Cross  societies 
should  be  ready  to  participate  in  or 
aid  the  activities  of  existing  agencies 
engaged  in  this  field  of  work. 
V.  Resolved,  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
central  bureau  of  health  of  the  asso- 
ciated Red  Cross  societies  should  estab- 
lish a  section  to  facilitate  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  practical  campaigns  for 
combating  the  venereal  diseases,  and 
collect  and  disseminate  information 
upon  such  important  matters  as  the  no- 
tification of  venereal  diseases  to  health 
authorities,  the  repression  of  prostitu- 
tion, the  abolition  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  the  isolation  of  infected  indi- 


viduals, the  protection  of  marriage,  the 
control  of  alcohol  and  habit-forming 
drugs,  and  upon  other  factors  relating 
to  the  epidemiology  of  the  venereal 
diseases. 

Section  on  Venereal  Diseases: 
Chairman:     Dr.     Ducrey.       Alternate: 

Colonel  Snow. 

France:  Dr.  Milian,  Professor  Roux. 
Great  Britain:  Colonel    Harrison,   Dr. 

Menzies,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme. 
Italy:  Dr.  Ducrey. 
United  States:  Colonel  Russell,  Colonel 

Snow,  Colonel  Walker. 


Section  on  Nursing 


MORE  important  existing  nursing 
organizations:  In  regard  to  inter- 
national and  national  organizations,  both 
official  and  voluntary,  the  field  is  so  vast 
and  available  information  so  inadequate 
that  it  is  thought  best  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  survey  of  the  position  be 
postponed,  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  a  larger  and  more  representative  gath- 
ering. 

Indications  for  International  Red 
Cross  action :  The  proposed  Central  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  Bureau  should  in- 
clude a  nursing  department.  The  chief 
objects  of  this  department  should  be: 

To  act  as  an  intelligence  center,  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  distribute  information  regard- 
ing all  matters  pertaining  to  nursing  and  to 
women's  work  in  public  health,  such  as  in- 
fant welfare,  housing,  social  service,  etc. 

To  undertake  propaganda  in  countries 
where  trained  sick  nursing  and  public  health 
work  are  not  at  present  fully  developed. 

To  seek  out  in  these  countries  suitable  per- 
sonnel for  training  both  in  sick  nursing  and 
in  public  health  work,  to  advise  and  assist 
them  to  obtain  the  necessary  training,  and 
to  return  them  to  their  own  countries  as 
pioneers. 

To  arrange  for  conferences  of  representative 
nurses  and  health  workers  from  all  coun- 
tries for  the  interchange  of  ideas. 

Utilization  of  existing  Red  Cross 
assets:  It  is  recognized  that  the  Red 
Cross  at  the  present  time  is  in  possession 
of  a  very  valuable  asset  in  existing  per- 
sonnel. This  personnel  includes: 

1.  Fully  trained  professional  nurses. 

2.  In    France    and    Italy,    volunteer 
trained  nurses. 

3.  Untrained    and    partially    trained 
workers,   known   in   America   as  nurses 
aides  (under  the  Red  Cross),  and  social 
workers;  and  in  England  as  V.  A.  D.'s 
(under  the  Red  Cross),  special  military 
probationers,  and  health  visitors;  and  in 
France  and  Italy  as  auxiliary  nurses. 

The  work  of  the  trained  nurse  and 
her  value  to  medical  men  in  all  forms  of 
humanitarian  and  public  health  work 
need  not  be  enlarged  on  here,  as  it  is 
well  recognized,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  great  service  which  the 
trained  nurse  has  been  in  a  position  to 
render  during  this  war  has  brought  nur- 
sing into  a  prominence  which  years  of 
peace  had  not  given  it.  We  should  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  high  standard 


of  nursing  which  has  been  attained  is 
not  a  recent  growth,  but  is  the  result  of 
years  of  systematic  training,  and  that  it 
is  this  structure  which  made  possible  the 
success  of  the  untrained  worker  during 
the  recent  crisis. 

The  value  of  the  V.  A.  D.'s  and 
nurses'  aides  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
— many  of  them  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  nursing  in  army  hospitals 
and  their  work  has  been  beyond  praise. 

In  any  of  the  developments  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  each  national  organization 
would  doubtless  make  the  fullest  use  of 
its  existing  personnel,  and  in  view  of  the 
great  developments  in  all  public  health 
departments  which  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  the  near  future,  it  is  desir- 
able that  every  facility  for  training  in 
public  health  and  social  welfare  work 
should  be  afforded  both  to  the  trained 
and  untrained  women,  large  numbers  of 
whom  are  at  the  present  time  being  re- 
leased from  war  work,  and  whose  inter- 
est might  be  diverted  into  these  channels. 
This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Red 
Cross  workers  whose  circumstances  after 
the  war  will  necessitate  their  taking  up 
some  regular  occupation. 

Permanent  Red  Cross  nursing  organi- 
zations: I.  International.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed International  Red  Cross  Bureau 
there  be  a  section  of  Department  of 
Nursing,  with  a  resident  secretary,  who 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  nursing 
profession.  The  probable  duties  of  such 
a  secretary  have  been  indicated. 

2.  National.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  addition  to  their  present  duties,  na- 
tional Red  Cross  organizations  keep  per- 
manent registers  of  trained  nurses  avail- 
able for  any  national  or  local  emergency, 
and  that  they  also  keep  registers  of  Red 
Cross  workers,  with  data  of  their  experi- 
ence, for  similar  service. 

In  conclusion  we  feel  that  many  of  the 
subjects  which  have  been  under  discus- 
sion are  very  far-reaching  and  must 
necessarily  affect  large  bodies  of  workers, 
and  that  therefore  no  decisions  should 
be  arrived  at  by  a  few  individuals,  but 
that  these  subjects  should  be  referred  to 
a  larger  and  more  representative  body  of 
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professional  women,  and  should  prefer- 
ably be  considered  after  the  Committee 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  concluded  its 
deliberations  and  outlined  the  future 
activities  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee, as  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  fresh 
opportunities  will  be  opened  up  for 
nurses  and  other  health  workers.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  most  pressing 
subjects  for  discussion  are: 

1.  The    utility   of   the   trained   nurse    for 
public  health  work. 

2.  The  possible  shortage  of  nurses  for  this 
class  of  work,  and  how  the  shortage  can  be 
made  good. 

3.  Whether  it  is  necessary  for  all  health 
workers  to  be  fully  trained  nurses. 

4.  Special    courses    of    training    in    public 
health  work  for  nurses  and  others. 

5.  Scholarships  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance. 

Resolutions 

BECAUSE  of  the  impossibility  of  assem- 
bling at  Cannes  a  sufficiently  representa- 
tive number  of  nurses  qualified  to  make 
pronouncements  on  the  functions  of 
trained  public  health  nurses  in  the  pro- 
grams to  be  developed  by  the  Association 
of  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  Section  on 
Nursing  offers  the  following  resolutions 
which,  it  is  requested,  should  be  consid- 
ered as  preliminary  to  a  more  complete 
series  of  resolutions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  presented  at  a  subsequent 
time. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate training  of  nurses  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  part  in  carrying  out  the 
various  programs  for  the  education  of 
the  people  in  matters  relating  to  health 
and  sickness,  particularly  in  their  homes, 
we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  health  bureau  collect, 
analyze,  publish  and  distribute   information 
pertaining  to  nursing  and  women's  work  in 
public  health;  e.  g.,  relating  to  such  subjects 
as  tuberculosis,  child  welfare,  the  prevention 
of  blindness,   prenatal   care,   social   service, 
etc. 

2.  Resolved,    that   propaganda    be   under- 
taken as  soon  as  practicable  in  those  coun- 
tries where  trained  sick  nursing  and  public 
health  nursing  are  not  as  yet  developed,  to 
encourage     the     establishment     of     training 
schools  for  nurses. 

3.  Resolved,  that  suitable  personnel  for  in- 
struction,  both  in  the  care  of  the  sick   and 
public  health  nursing  be  sought  and  trained 
so   that   such    personnel    may   return    subse- 
quently to  their  own  countries,   qualified  to 
inaugurate    and    direct   movements    for    the 
establishment  of  training  schools  and  for  the 
training  of  nurses. 

4.  Resolved,  that  a  system  of  scholarship 
be  established  to  make  it  possible  for  trained 
nurses  to  receive  the  necessary  supplementary 
education   to  qualify  them  as  public  health 
nurses  and  as  teachers. 

5.  Resolved,  that  information  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  public  health  nursing  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  their  train- 
ing be   widely   disseminated;   that   there   be 
widespread   information  so  that  the  courses 
of  training  in  existing  schools  may  be   ad- 
justed   to   meet   the    requirements   of   public 
health  nursing  and  that  special  schools  may 
be  established  to  qualify  women  for  the  great 
opportunity  for  service  open  to  them  in  this 
field. 


Section  on  Nursing: 
Chairman:  Miss  Stimson. 
France:  Countess  Roussy  de  Sales. 
Great  Britain:  Misses  Gill  and  Lloyd- 
Stille. 


Italy:     Professoressa  Anselmi,  Countess 
Gigliucci. 


United   States: 
Wald. 


Misses    Hall,    Stimson, 


Section  on  Child  Welfare 


CHILD  welfare  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  general  program  in  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  them.  It  is  particularly 
closely  associated  with  housing  and  food 
production  and  supply,  for  children  re- 
quire food  not  merely  for  sustenance  but 
for  growth. 

Children,  as  the  weakest  members  of 
the  community  feel  first,  and  feel  most 
heavily  the  effect  of  all  unfavorable  hy- 
gienic, social  and  economic  conditions. 
The  war  has  increased  infant  and  child 
mortality;  in  some  quarters  the  birth- 
rate has  been  lowered  more  than  one- 
half.  The  health  of  many  children  who 
have  survived  has  become  greatly  im- 
paired by  reason  of  improper  food  and 
neglect.  Furthermore,  the  war  and  re- 
cent epidemics  have  enormously  increased 
the  number  of  dependent  children, 
especially  in  the  devastated  countries. 

A  reduced  birth-rate  and  an  abnormal 
sickness  and  death-rate  may  be  expected 
to  continue  for  several  years  to  come:  a 
reduced  birth-rate  owing  to  the  death 
of  potential  fathers,  to  social  and  to 
economic  conditions  which  have  affected 
the  health  of  potential  mothers,  and  to 
many  other  factors ;  an  increased  sickness- 
and  death-rate  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  food,  and  general  hardship 
and  privation  which  favor  the  spread  of 
epidemics  and  lower  resistance  to  all 
forms  of  disease.  A  worldwide  child 
welfare  campaign  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  day,  both  from 
the  humanitarian  and  economic  stand- 
point, as  children  are  the  nations'  great- 
est assets. 

The  pressing  problems  now  are : 

1.  To  save  the  infants  yet  to  be  born  and 
to  promote  their  healthy  development 

2.  To  restore  the  health  and  make  possible 
the    normal    growth     and     development    of 
children  who  are  now  suffering  from  disease 
or  defective  nutrition,  and  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  those  whose  nutrition  has  not  yet 
suffered. 

3.  To    do    something    for    the    immediate 
needs  of  dependent  children. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  efforts 
in  public  health  work  produce  more  im- 
mediate and  far-reaching  results  than 
those  which  are  put  forth  in  child  wel- 
fare. The  work  relating  to  child  welfare 
may  be  divided  into  six  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  period  of  child  life  to  which 
it  is  directed: 

1.  Eugenic     considerations     affecting     the 
prospective  parents. 

2.  The  pre-natal  period,  in  which  the  child 
is  saved  through  care  of  the  mother.     The 
importance   of   this   may   be   appreciated   by 


the   fact  that  even   in   the   highly  civilized 
countries  in  peace  times: 

(a)  The  still-births  are  equal  to  between 

4  and  S  per  cent  of  the  living  births. 

(b)  That  as  a  result  of  premature  birth 

many  infants  die  in  the  first  weeks 
of  life. 

(f)  That  other  causes  of  the  high  mortal- 
ity during  the  early  weeks  are  due 
to  conditions  affecting  the  mother. 

Methods  of  pre-natal  care  will  neces- 
sarily differ  in  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties, and  also  be  modified  by  race,  cus- 
toms and  environments.  The  essential 
feature  must  be  the  supervision  and  edu- 
cation of  the  expectant  mother  by  a  well- 
trained  public  health  nurse,  health  visitor 
or  midwife  from  an  early  period  of  her 
pregnancy,  aided  when  possible  by  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  physician.  The 
work  is  greatly  facilitated  by  voluntary 
registration  of  pregnant  women,  which 
should  be  encouraged  everywhere,  and  it 
should  be  closely  connected  with  matern- 
ity and  child  welfare  centers. 

Success  in  any  effort  in  child  welfare 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  both  parents;  no  plan  of 
education  therefore  is  complete  which 
does  not  include  the  father.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  pre-natal 
period  and  in  the  period  of  infancy. 

3.  Obstetrical   care:   This   should    include 
the  services  of  a  nurse  as  well  as  those  of  a 
physician  or  midwife.    Proper  care  saves  the 
child  from  accidents  during  delivery,  saves 
the  mother  from  immediate  and  remote  dan- 
gers incident  to  her  confinement;  greatly  in- 
creases the  chances  of  successful  breast  feed- 
ing;  and  prevents  much  blindness. 

4.  Birth    to    School    Age:   This   period    is 
sometimes    divided    into    infancy — including 
the    first   year   or   possibly   two   years — and 
the  pre-school  age,  extending  from  this  time 
up  to  five  or  sometimes  six  years. 

The  important  concern  during  the  first 
two  years  is  the  child's  nutrition;  and 
the  essential  thing  is  that  the  child  be 
kept  under  continuous  observation  and 
supervision.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  promote  breast  feeding  as  by 
far  the  most  important  means  of  insur- 
ing vigorous  growth  and  development 
and  preventing  infant  mortality.  At  first 
the  supervision  must  be  close,  the  infant 
being  seen  in  many  cases  every  week  or 
even  oftener.  The  visits  will  be  less 
frequent  as  the  child  grows  older,  being 
made  at  least  monthly  after  six  months, 
and  every  two  months  up  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  Success  during  this 
period  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our 
ability  to  educate  the  mother,  and  to 
arouse  and  maintain  her  interest  in  her 
child's  growth  and  progress. 
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The  principal  methods  are: 

(a)  Group  instruction  and  individual  ad- 
vice  in    a   central    place   known    as    a   milk 
station,     a    child    welfare    station,    a    con- 
sultation, etc.,  and 

(b)  Home  visiting  by  public  health  nurses 
or  health  visitors. 

Both  methods  have  their  place  and  should 
usually  be  combined,  certainly  in  urban 
communities. 

The  problem  of  infancy  up  to  the 
school  period  is  much  the  same  and  can 
be  carried  on  with  the  same  organiza- 
tion ;  a  quarterly  visit  to  the  home  or  by 
the  child  to  the  central  station,  and  a 
full  medical  examination  once  a  year 
should  be  the  minimum.  Much  better 
results  would  be  obtained  if  the  observa- 
tions were  made  more  frequently.  The 
above  requirements  should  be  for  every 
healthy  child.  Those  who  are  delicate 
or  ill  should  have  special  medical  atten- 
tion. 

By  these  means,  the  beginnings  of 
organic  disease  may  be  detected,  physical 
defects  and  deformities  prevented  or  cor- 
rected, and  a  general  supervision  main- 
tained over  the  child's  diet  and  general 
hygiene. 

Records  should  be  kept  of  all  abnormal 
conditions  of  any  serious  illness,  also  of 
weight  and  height,  which  will  themselves 
furnish  a  good  guide  as  to  health  prog- 
ress. 

Permanent  institutional  care  for  in- 
fants and  young  children  should  be  dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  maintaining  nutri- 
tion in  infancy  under  these  conditions, 
and  because  of  the  great  susceptibility 
of  young  children  to  infection;  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  placing  such 
children  in  suitable  families.  All  creches, 
day  nurseries,  and  the  like  should  be 
under  close  medical  attention. 

5.  The  School  Period:  six  to  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years.  The  problem  during  this  pe- 
riod is  to  secure  normal  growth,  physical  and 
moral  development,  to  recognize  and  correct 
defects  which  interfere  with  these,  and  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  risks  of  contagious 
disease.  The  school  physician,  the  school 
nurse  and  the  schoolteacher  all  have  impor- 
tant functions.  The  school  furthermore  offers 
an  opportunity,  the  value  of  which  is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  to  interest,  in- 
struct and  train  the  child  himself  in  health 
matters.  It  should  be  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  schools  to  teach  health  as  to  teach  read- 
ing and  writing.  Health  work  for  the  school 
child  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  prob- 
lems of  general  education  and  all  teachers 
should  receive  training  which  would  qualify 
them  to  teach  the  simple  facts  of  health  and 
personal  hygiene. 

An  important  kind  of  health  educa- 
tion which  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
schools  is  the  instruction  of  girls  from 
the  age  of  ten  years  upwards  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  infant  care.  This  has  been 
proved  to  be  valuable  in  preparing  them 
to  undertake  the  responsible  charge  of 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
what  is  even  more  important  in  assisting 
to  prepare  them  for  the  future  duties  of 
motherhood. 


The  child's  mind  is  virgin  soil  for 
health  instruction  of  every  sort.  It  is 
necessary  at  this  period  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  of  prejudice,  superstition  and 
habits  based  upon  ignorance,  which  make 
health  education  so  difficult  and  often  so 
futile  in  adult  life.  Scientific  facts  in 
regard  to  food,  health  habits,  hygiene 
and  the  spread  and  control  of  disease, 
can,  if  presented  by  writers  and  artists 
who  know  how  to  reach  the  child's  mind, 
be  made  interesting  and  attractive.  Why 
should  not  the  stories  of  the  conquest  of 
smallpox,  malaria  or  yellow  fever  be 
made  as  thrilling  as  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  or  Napoleon? 

This  instruction  should  begin  with 
children  of  eight  or  nine,  for  early  im- 
pressions are  the  most  lasting.  The  bare 
facts  of  hygiene  or  physiology  as  pre- 
sented in  school  text-books  make  little 
impression  that  is  permanent.  Their  ac- 
quisition is  made  work.  Health  instruc- 
tion should  and  can  be  made  play;  health 
may  even  be  made  a  competitive  game. 
If  the  schoolchildren  can  be  properly  in- 
structed in  health  matters,  we  need  have 
little  anxiety  about  the  adults  of  the 
next  generation. 

Progress  in  the  pupil's  health  is  best 
shown  by  the  weight  record ;  thus  an  in- 
centive can  be  furnished  for  the  observ- 
ance of  health  rules  which  are  taught. 

Health  records,  at  least  a  record  of 
weight  and  growth,  should  be  kept  dur- 
ing school  life.  In  an  ideal  school,  a 
medical  examination  should  be  made 
once  a  year  of  every  schoolchild,  and  all 
who  are  found  to  be  physically  below 
normal  or  who  do  not  make  a  normal 
gain  in  weight  should  receive  special 
attention  and  supervision  during  their 
school  life. 

6.  Industrial  Period:  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years.  In  connection  with  legislation  relating 
to  child  labor,  the  following  fundamental 
principles  should  be  embodied: 

(a)  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  industry  without  first  passing  a  physical 
examination  by  a  competent  physician,  show- 
ing  that   he    is    able   to    perform    the    work 
intended. 

(b)  No  child  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue  in   any   form   of  work  which  prevents 
his    normal    growth    and    physical    develop- 
ment,  as   determined   by   accepted   standards 
and   periodic   examinations   made  up   to   the 
age  of  eighteen  years. 

Any  intelligent  action  must  be  based 
upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  conditions. 
Therefore,  the  first  step  should  be  a 
survey.  After  a  survey  has  been  made, 
in  any  activities  which  are  contemplated 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  work 
is  to  be  effective  and  anything  permanent 
accomplished. 

(1)  Local  customs,  climatic  conditions,  diet 
and  other  things  upon  which  are  based  the 
habits  of  the  people  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered  and  appreciated. 

(2)  All    local    health    habits    and    racial 
customs  which  are  good  should  be  accepted 
and  used  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

(3)  It  is   impossible  to  formulate  before- 
hand   a    plan    of    procedure    which    can    be 


closely  followed.  Any  plan  adopted  must 
have  great  elasticity  and  be  modified  by 
circumstances  as  they  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  work. 

(4)  Local  agencies,  organizations  and  in- 
dividual  workers   should   be   developed   and 
utilized  as  far  as  possible. 

(5)  The  utmost  tact  is  necessary  to  adapt 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  elsewhere 
to  work  which  is  instituted  under  new  condi- 
tions and  among  new  people. 

(6)  No  plan  of  work  should  be  made  so 
complex   or   so   expensive   that   it  cannot   be 
duplicated  or   extended  by   a  simple  organ- 
ization elsewhere. 

(7)  Success   depends   much   less   upon   the 
program    adopted   than    upon    the    personnel 
which  will  put  it  into  effect. 

(8)  To  carry  out  effectively   any  scheme 
of  child  welfare  such  as  has  been  outlined, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  material  as- 
sistance in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 

Resolution 
RESOLVED  : 

1.  That  the  conference  is  of  opinion  that 
the  promotion  of  material  and  child  welfare 
should   form    an    important   part   of   the    ac- 
tivities of  the   proposed   Central   Bureau   of 
Health  and  of  national  Red  Cross  activities. 

2.  That  the  most  urgent  initial  work  is  the 
consideration   of  emergency   action   rendered 
necessary  by  the  war.     In   countries   where 
there  is  little  or  no  Red  Cross  organization 
the  conference   regards   the  organization   of 
surveys   of   needs   and   the   establishment  of 
centers  at  which  intensive  work  can  be  under- 
taken  as   promising  the  most  rapid   results. 
These  centers  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
local    or   governmental    organizations    when 
this  can  be  done. 

3.  That  statistical  investigation  of  the  local 
incidence  of  child  mortality  and  the  prepara- 
tion  of   standardized   statistics   are   urgently 
needed  in  every  country;   and  for  this  pur- 
pose active  propaganda  in  favor  of  complete 
registration   of   marriages,   births,    including 
still-births    and   of   deaths,   should   be    insti- 
tuted in  countries  in  which  this  is  not  already 
established. 

4.  That  as  soon  as  possible  adequate  popu- 
lar propaganda  should  be  begun: 

(a)  Calling   attention   to   the  conditions 

and  needs  of   less  favored  coun- 
tries ; 

(b)  Appealing  on  behalf  of   dependent 

children ; 

(c)  Urging  the  need  of  immediate  child 

welfare    work    in    devastated    re- 
gions. 

5.  That  the  collection  of  information  bear- 
ing on  child  welfare  and  the  distribution  of 
this   to  national   Red   Cross   societies   should 
form   an  essential   part  of  the  work  of  the 
Central    Bureau.     This    information    should 
not   only   be   statistical,    but   should    include 
also    the    results    of    investigations    and    the 
reports  of  promising  developments  in  admin- 
istration and  methods  bearing  on  child  wel- 
fare in  any  country. 

6.  That   research   work   on   child   welfare 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  Central  Bureau. 

Section  on  Child  Welfare: 
Chairman:  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme. 
France:  Doctors  Armand  Delille,  Pehu, 

Pinard. 
Great     Britain:     Professor     Kenwood, 

Major  King,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme. 
Italy:    Colonel   Baduel,    Colonel   Vala- 

gussa. 
United  States:  Doctors   Holt,   Hamill, 

Talbot,  Lucas,  Miss  Wald. 
Japan:  Dr.  Kabeshima,  Dr.  Narva. 
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Section  on  Tuberculosis 


RECOGNIZING  the  wide  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis,  its  incidence  at 
all  ages,  and  its  great  importance  as  a 
cause  of  excessive  mortality,  disability, 
distress  and  economic  loss,  we  recom- 
mend that  special  attention  be  given  to 
the  fight  against  this  disease  in  the  plan 
of  an  organization  having  in  view  com- 
mon action  on  the  part  of  Red  Cross 
societies.  We  believe  that  in  any  organ- 
ized campaign  against  tuberculosis  the 
following  factors  are  fundamental  and 
indispensable : 

1.  Dispensaries  on  an  adequate  scale,  fur- 
nished   with    laboratories    and    appropriate 
equipment  and  affording  provision  for  early 
diagnosis    by    expert    physicians,    and    with 
especially  trained  visiting  nurses,  who  shall 
carry  into  the  homes  of  patients  the  neces- 
sary care,  instruction  and  advice. 

2.  Provision    for   the   careful,    regular   in- 
spection of  school   children  with   a  view  to 
the  early  detection  of  tuberculosis. 

3.  Hospital  treatment  on  an  adequate  scale 
of   acute,   advanced,   and  hopeless  cases   of 
tuberculosis. 

4.  Sanatorium    facilities    for    all    suitable 
cases  of  tuberculosis. 

5.  Popular  education  regarding  tuberculo- 
sis, its  causes  and  prevention,  by  all  suitable 
means  and  agencies. 

It  is  evident  that  tuberculosis  is  in- 
extricably associated  with  the  general  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  therefore  recommend  the  en- 
couragement of  all  legitimate  efforts  di- 
rected towards  the  improvement  of  these 
conditions.  We  regard  as  of  particular 
importance  in  this  connection  the  care  of 
children,  and  the  problems  of  housing, 
nutrition,  and  alcoholism. 

We  recommend  the  institution  of  ap- 
propriate measures  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  tuberculosis  through  infected 
milk. 

We  approve  the  establishment  of  open 
air  schools  for  the  accommodation  of 
children  already  infected  by,  or  suspected 
of,  infection  with  tuberculosis. 

We  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  extension  of  the  open  air  system 
to  all  institutions  of  segregation,  such  as 
barracks,  asylums,  orphanages,  work- 
houses, penitentiaries,  and  the  like. 

Experience  has  shown  us  the  impor- 
tance of  careful  supervision  of  the  tuber- 
culous patient  during  the  entire  period  of 
his  illness.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  the  several 
institutional  factors  (dispensaries,  hospi- 
tals, sanatoriums,  etc.),  and  the  more 
extended  development  of  skilled  social 
service  under  medical  direction. 

We  think  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  grave  risk  to  which  tuber- 
culous patients  are  exposed  through  the 
exploitation  of  alleged  cures  without  sci- 
entific authority. 

Inasmuch  as  a  problem  of  particular 
difficulty  is  that  of  providing  suitable  oc- 
cupations for  those  cases  of  tuberculosis 
able  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work 
under  favorable  conditions,  we  recom- 


mend the  encouragement  of  efforts  to 
solve  this  problem  by  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  suitable  industries  which  should 
be  linked  with  the  dispensaries  and  sana- 
toriums under  medical  supervision. 

Recognizing  that  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  its  control  by 
public  authorities  in  any  community,  we 
approve  the  principle  of  compulsory  noti- 
fication of  tuberculosis  to  the  health  au- 
thorities under  appropriate  regulations. 

We  especially  recommend  the  encour- 
agement of  research  in  the  field  of  tuber- 


culosis and  the  collection  of  information 
as  to  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  preva- 
lence and  distribution  of  the  disease. 

Section  on  Tuberculosis: 
Chairman:    Professor    Calmette;   Alter- 
nate: Sir  Robert  William  Philip. 
France:    Dr.    Bernard,    Professor    Cal- 
mette, Dr.  Courmont,  Professor  Rist. 
Great  Britain:  Sir  John  Lumsden,  Dr. 
Menzies,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  Sir 
Robert  W.  Philip. 
Italy:  Colonel  Baduel,  Professor  Marag- 

liano,  Dr.  Marchiafava,  Dr.  Poli. 
Japan:  Dr.  Kabeshima,  Dr.  Naura. 
United    States:    Drs.    Baldwin,    Biggs, 
Farrand,  Major  Garvin,  Dr.  White, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams. 


Section  on  Preventive  Medicine 


AS  PREVENTIVE  medicine  includes 
practically  the  whole  field  of  public 
health,  and  as  certain  very  important  sub- 
jects have  been  considered  in  special  sec- 
tions and  reports  have  been  submitted  to 
the  conference,  in  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  we  believe  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider briefly  a  few  of  the  broader  ques- 
tions concerning  public  health  legislation, 
administration,  etc.,  and  two  or  three 
special  topics,  the  immediate  treatment 
of  which  seems  important. 

It  is  appreciated  that  in  the  report  of 
this  section,  there  will  be  some  duplica- 
tion of  recommendations  already  made 
by  other  sections  of  the  conference.  This 
is  intentional  and  such  recommendations 
already  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  work  in 
certain  lines. 

Public  Health  Legislation 
AN  EFFICIENT  public  health  administra- 
tion presupposes  the  existence  of  sound 
public  health  legislation.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  lacking  in  many  of 
the  countries  where  the  most  unfavorable 
health  conditions  exist,  and  where  more 
adequate  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  health  are  most  needed. 
The  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  de- 
manding good  public  health  laws  must 
usually  precede  their  adoption. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Central 
Bureau  should  assemble  and  digest  the 
public  health  laws  and  the  sanitary  codes 
of  the  important  countries  and  cities  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  and  distrib- 
ute the  digests  widely  among  public 
health  authorities.  When  new  legisla- 
tion is  thought  to  be  needed  in  any 
country,  the  Central  Bureau  should  stim- 
ulate the  national  Red  Cross  society  to 
initiate  activities  looking  to  its  enact- 
ment. The  Central  Bureau  should  also 
aid  the  respective  national  Red  Cross 
societies  in  drafting  such  legislation  as 
seems  best  adapted  to  the  existing  gov- 
ernmental functions  in  different  countries 
and  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people.  This  work  is  extremely  impor- 
tant and  will  require  a  broad  knowledge 
of  public  health,  sound  judgment  and 


great  tact.  In  general,  the  public  health 
law  in  each  country  should  create  the 
necessary  organization  and  machinery 
for  effective  health  administration,  but  in 
other  respects  it  should  be  very  broad  in 
its  provisions  and  not  specific,  and  should 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  small  ex- 
pert body  (without  administrative  or 
appointative  functions)  to  which  is  dele- 
gated the  power  to  enact  regulations  re- 
lating to  any  and  all  matters  affecting 
life  and  health.  These  regulations 
should  have  all  the  force  and  effect  of 
law,  and  they  can  be  readily  amended  or 
added  to,  as  may  be  required  by  new 
conditions  or  by  the  extension  of  health 
activities,  by  the  appearance  of  new  dis- 
eases or  by  additions  to  existing  knowl- 
edge of  known  diseases.  We  regard  this 
work  in  stimulating  the  enactment  of 
wise  public  health  laws  as  one  of  the 
important  activities  of  the  Central  Bu- 
reau. 

Public  Health  Administration 
THERE  are  several  phases  of  public 
health  administration  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  we  feel  they  should  re- 
ceive special  mention  and  consideration. 
In  this  connection  we  wish  strongly  to 
emphasize  that  while  public  health 
administration  is  wholly  a  govern- 
mental function,  yet  voluntary  organiza- 
tions of  various  kinds  are  under  many 
conditions  absolutely  essential  in  order  to 
create  the  public  opinion  necessary  to 
cause  the  enactment  of  the  required  leg- 
islation or  to  bring  about  official  action. 

(«)  Registration  of  vital  statistics  and 
notification  of  certain  infectious  diseases: 
The  enumeration  of  the  population  of  a 
country  at  regular  periods,  the  accurate 
registration  of  births,  still-births,  deaths 
and  marriages,  and  the  notification  of 
certain  infectious  diseases  are  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  constitute  an  ab- 
solutely essential  preliminary  to  the 
formulation  of  an  effective  campaign  for 
the  general  betterment  of  the  public 
health  in  any  country. 

Special  activities  directed  toward  the 
control  of  various  endemic  or  epidemic 
diseases  may  be  attended  with  consider- 
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able  success  when  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  general  and  permanent  bet- 
terment of  health  conditions  in  a  country 
or  community  must  be  presented  or  ac- 
companied by  the  accurate  registration 
of  vital  statistics.  We  believe  that  the 
Central  Bureau  should  initiate  activities 
looking  to  improvement  in  this  respect  in 
many  countries. 

In  this  connection  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  the  vital  statistics  in  all 
countries  standardized  and  tabulated  in 
such  a  way  that  comparable  data  on  im- 
portant subjects  are  available.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  are  now  notably  lacking. 
A  few  standard  tables  might  be  prepared 
and  submitted  for  modification  and  adop- 
tion by  the  authorities  in  all  of  those 
countries  where  laws  requiring  registra- 
tion and  notification  are  now  in  effect. 

(b)  Public  Health  Laboratories:   At 
the  present  time  no  serious  attempt  should 
be  made  to  undertake  a  program  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  health  condi- 
tions in  any  country  or  any  locality  with- 
out first  providing  for  an  efficient  labora- 
tory service,  with  such  complete  facilities 
for  its  use  as  to  make  it  readily  available 
without   charge   to   all   practitioners   of 
medicine.       In    addition,    every    effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  use  of  this  service  and  its  proper 
valuation.     This  is  the  most  important 
and  perhaps  the  only  governmental  health 
function   from  which   the  physician  re- 
ceives from  the  authorities  a  really  val- 
uable service.    When  this  service  is  prop- 
erly rendered  it  is  highly  appreciated  by 
the  medical  profession  and  it  serves  to 
foster  cooperation  and  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  health  authorities  and  the  pro- 
fessions.    The  laboratory  service  should 
include  the  free  distribution  of  vaccines 
and  curative  sera  at  least  for  use  among 
the  necessitous  poor,   provided   that   its 
administration  is  under  scientific  control. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  other  agency 
more  potent  in  improving  the  standards 
of  medical  practice  in  a  country  than  the 
service    of    a    public    health    laboratory 
which  has  been   administered  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  wide  use  by  the  medical 
profession  of  the  facilities  which  it  offers. 

(c)  Public  Health  Nursing  or  Health 
Visiting:   A  very  large  part  of  all  effec- 
tive work  in  public  health  is  educational 
in  character,  and  a  most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  conveying  knowledge  upon  vari- 
ous public  health  matters  to  the  people 
is   the  trained   nurse   or  health   visitor. 
The  rapid  advance  in  the  effectiveness  of 
public  health  which  has  taken  place  in 
many  countries  in  the  last  twenty  years 
is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  pub- 
lic health  authorities  and  public  health 
nurses  or  health  visitors.     We   believe 
that  the  Central  Bureau  can  render  no 
more  important  service  than  by  stimulat- 
ing and  aiding  in  the  training,  and,  if 
necessary,  providing  instruction  for  the 
training  of  such   nurses   or   visitors   in 
those  countries  where  they  do  not  now 
exist  or  are  present  in  insufficient  num- 


bers. We  believe  that  only  with  their 
assistance  can  an  important  health  cam- 
paign be  successfully  carried  on. 

(d)  Public  Health  Education:  We 
are  convinced  of  the  prime  importance 
of  widely  disseminating  among  the  peo- 
ple a  knowledge  of  the  simple  laws  of 
healthy  living  and  a  conviction  as  to  the 
need  of  applying  them.  This  is  the  most 
valuable  means  whereby  we  can  promote 
their  physical  wellbeing,  and  with  a 
"  health  conscience  "  formed,  most  public 
health  problems  become  simplified  and 
all  public  health  administration  made 
more  easy. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  measure  of  the 
public  health  of  any  community  is  in  no 
small  degree  the  measure  of  self-help  in 
health  matters.  Official  and  voluntary 
agencies  can  effect  much  in  the  direction 
of  improving  the  environment  of  the  in- 
dividual and  preventing  communicable 
disease ;  relatively  they  can  effect  little  in 
the  direction  of  securing  hygienic  observ- 
ances in  the  intimate  circumstances  of 
living,  and  in  the  wider  field  of  non- 
communicable  but  preventable  disease. 
Ignorance  and  careless  are  here  responsi- 
ble for  much  sickness  and  premature 
death. 

It  is  largely  because  child  welfare 
work  is  essentially  educational  that  so 
much  success  is  obtained  in  it,  and  we 
consider  that  profiting  from  this  experi- 
ence, public  education  should  be  made  a 
prominent  part  of  public  health  activities 
in  every  field  of  work. 

Hygienic  precepts  and  practice  at 
school  and  the  training  of  the  elder  girls 
in  the  essentials  of  infant  care  and  home- 
making  are  of  fundamental  importance 
as  a  means  of  contributing  greatly  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  a  community. 
For  those  who  have  left  school  an  active 
educational  propaganda  should  be  main- 
tained. For  popular  propaganda  pur- 
poses we  would  indicate  the  following  as 
agencies  of  proved  value: 

(1)  The  public  press, 

(2)  Cinema    films, 

(3)  Posters, 

(4)  Exhibits, 

(5)  Popular  lectures, 

(6)  Educational     campaigns     on     special 
health  topics  in  which  all  these  agencies  are 
employed. 

We  consider  that  for  the  most  effec- 
tive propaganda  assistance  is  generally 
necessary  from  experts  in  publicity  mat- 
ters. 

Special  Problems 

MANY  special  problems  deserving  of  con- 
sideration will  present  themselves,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  formation  of  a 
program  to  be  undertaken  by  such  an 
international  organization  those  subjects 
should  be  first  considered  which  have  a 
direct  international  value.  Certain  epi- 
demic diseases  have  such  a  bearing  be- 
cause of  their  wide  prevalence;  cholera, 
plague,  typhus,  influenza,  yellow  fever 
are  typical  examples  of  diseases  belonging 
to  this  group.  When  normal  conditions 
exist  again  in  the  world,  with  the  knowl- 


edge which  is  now  available  as  to  the 
nature  and  causation  of  some  of  these 
diseases,  it  should  be  possible  for  an  in- 
ternational organization  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  health  authorities 
where  any  one  of  these  diseases  prevails 
to  locate  the  epidemic  foci,  and  to  re- 
strict within  narrow  geographical  limits 
the  prevalence  of  such  disease,  and  per- 
haps to  eventually  eradicate  it.  Typhus 
fever,  because  of  its  wide  prevalence  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time,  presses  for 
immediate  consideration.  We  believe 
that  ihe  Central  Bureau  should  at  once 
undertake  to  render  all  the  assistance 
within  the  limits  of  its  resources  in  the 
effort  to  bring  this  disease  under  control. 
As  opportunity  offers  and  as  funds  are 
available  we  believe  that  an  important 
function  of  the  Central  Bureau  will  be 
to  furnish  expert  assistance  in  making 
surveys  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
prevalence  of  certain  endemic  diseases, 
the  formulation  of  programs  for  their 
control  and  aiding  the  governmental 
authorities  in  putting  such  programs 
into  effect.  Bilharzia,  malaria,  hook 
worm  and  other  similar  diseases  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Housing,  Town  Planning,  Etc, 
IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  social  welfare  of 
the  people  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  malaria  and  in 
child  welfare.  It  therefore  requires 
early  consideration.  In  several  coun- 
tries plans  are  now  being  formulated  for 
the  erection  of  large  numbers  of  houses 
for  working  men.  The  importance  of 
the  provision  of  sanitary,  comfortable 
and  convenient  dwellings  is  so  generally 
recognized  as  to  require  little  discussion, 
but  too  often  when  the  work  is  actually 
in  hand  experienced  advice  and  the  best 
designs  are  not  available.  Thus  houses 
and  apartments  for  workmen  are  erected 
from  unsatisfactory  designs  made  by  in- 
experienced architects,  or  from  the  plans 
drawn  by  speculative  builders,  and  the 
resulting  structures  are  not  only  far  less 
comfortable,  convenient  and  sanitary 
than  they  should  be,  but  the  cost  is  in 
excess  of  the  amount  for  which  similar 
houses  better  in  every  respect  could  have 
been  produced.  We  believe  that  the 
Central  Bureau  should  advise  the  na- 
tional Red  Cross  societies  to  attach  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  their  personnel  one 
or  more  architects  or  engineers  specially 
informed  on  the  problems  of  town  plan- 
ning and  in  the  erection  of  homes  for 
workmen.  The  national  Red  Cross  sec- 
tion should  be  prepared  and  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  proffer  advice  and  to  furnish 
designs  for  the  best  types  of  houses  in 
those  localities  where  such  work  is  being 
undertaken.  A  similarly  important  func- 
tion could  be  performed  by  the  national 
Red  Cross  section  in  connection  with  the 
plans  for  public  hospitals  and  charitable 
and  penal  institutions.  The  Central  Bu- 
reau on  its  part  should  collect  plans  and 
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designs  for  houses,  apartments,  buildings, 
schemes  for  town  planning,  designs  for 
hospital,  charitable  and  penal  institutions 
of  various  countries,  analyze  and  digest 
them,  and  distribute  the  results  of  the 
studies  to  the  various  Red  Cross  societies 
for  their  use  and  guidance.  In  this  way 
the  best  plans  and  the  most  approved  con- 
ceptions as  to  such  structures  in  all  coun- 
tries would  be  made  available  to  all. 
This  work  would  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  well-qualified  architect  or  engineer. 
The  question  of  materials  to  be  employed 
in  different  localities  and  countries  would 
be  a  most  important  one,  and  would  de- 
pend upon  those  which  were  most  easily 
available  and  most  inexpensive  in  the  re- 
spective countries. 

Recommendations 

WE  WOULD  recommend  the  following  as 
appropriate  activities  for  the  Central 
Bureau  to  undertake: 

1.  To  stimulate  the  formation  of  national 
Red  Cross  societies  where  they  do  not  exist 
and  strengthen  and  increase  the  membership 
of  those  already  existing. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  national  Red  Cross 
societies    and   other   voluntary   organizations 
and    with    government    agencies    in    health 
work,  thus  avoiding  duplication  and  friction. 

3.  To  advise  national  Red  Cross  societies  to 
add   to  their  personnel   when   necessary   ex- 
perts or  persons  informed  on  the  subject  of 
preventive  medicine,  so  that  they  can  intel- 
ligently carry  out  the  new  program  of  health 
work. 

4.  To  submit  health  programs  to  national 
Red  Cross  societies   relating  to  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  child  welfare,  etc.,  along  quite  gen- 
eral lines.     The  programs  suitable  for  each 
country  will  need  to  be  modified  to  meet  the 
local  and  national  customs  and  habits  of  the 
people,    and    climatic    and    other    conditions. 
When  necessary,  to  assist  national  Red  Cross 
societies  in  putting  the  program  into  effect. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  logical  development  of 
the   work   of    relief   of   Red    Cross    societies 
towards    a    comprehensive    plan    for*    more 
permanent   relief   through  the   betterment  of 
general  conditions  and  the  improved  health 
of  the  people. 

6.  To  concentrate  activities  so  far  as  pos- 
sible on  prevention  rather  than  on  relief — as 
the  results  of  preventive  work  are  not  only 
permanent   instead    of   temporary    as    is   the 
case  with  relief  work  but  the  cost  is  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  relief  and  the  returns  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  cost. 

7.  When   funds   are    available   and   condi- 
tions  justify   such   action,   to   stimulate    pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  some  of  the  com- 
municable   diseases    which    are   subjected   to 
control    and    are   widely    prevalent   in   some 
countries  or  localities  of  aiding  the  authori- 
ties in  making  demonstrations  in  such  con- 
trol. 

8.  To  aid  in  the  control  of  certain  epidemic 
diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,    etc.,    which    have     an    international 
significance  because  they  constitute  an  inter- 
national menace. 

Initial  Work 

THE  committee  believes  that  the  two 
problems  which  exist  in  Europe  today 
and  which  are  the  most  urgent,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  will  give  the 
earliest  and  most  profitable  result  of  ef- 
forts devoted  to  them,  are  the  subjects 
of  child  welfare  and  the  control  of 
typhus  fever.  We  would  therefore  rec- 


ommend that  if  a  Central  Bureau  is  es- 
tablished that  these  two  subjects  be  given 
immediate  consideration. 

Every  effort  should  be  made,  not  only 
to  check  but  if  possible  to  reverse  the 
increasing  tendency  to  a  decrease  in 
birth-rate ;  but  still  more,  most  active  and 
energetic  efforts  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  young  children  and  infants 
born  during  the  unfavorable  conditions 
for  child  life  through  which  the  world 
has  just  passed  and  which  are  still  facing 
us  in  the  years  immediately  to  come.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  conditions 
more  deplorable  or  more  pregnant  with 
serious  consequences  for  the  future  than 
those  existing  in  countries  such  as  Po- 
land, Serbia  and  Palestine,  where  young 
child  life  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory 
THE  Section  on  Preventable  Diseases  be- 
lieves that  the  importance  of  the  public 
health  laboratory  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasized as  a  direct  and  timely  means  of 
improving  the  public  health  of  any  com- 
munity, but  more  specially  as  concerns 
the  preventable  diseases. 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  by  sani- 
tarians that  many  mild  cases  of  com- 
municable diseases  are  not  now  recog- 
nized and  reported  as  such  to  th*  local 
health  authorities,  because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  and  readily  accessible  laboratoy 
facilities  for  their  proper  diagnosis. 

The  extreme  importance  of  recogniz- 
ing the  very  first  case  of  any  epidemic 
disease,  no  matter  how  mild  such  cases 
may  be,  is  quite  generally  accepted,  since 
the  protection  of  the  community  against 
the  disease  in  question  depends  upon  the 
prompt  diagnosis  through  the  use  of  the 
nearest  available  laboratory  where  bac- 
teriological and  pathological  work  can  be 
done. 

It  is  the  province  and  function  of  the 
public  health  laboratory  to  correct  or 
confirm  clinical  observations  and  other 
methods  of  investigation  and  to  reduce 
our  knowledge  to  facts  capable  of  codifi- 
cation and  tabulation.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  diseases  the  public  health 
laboratory  is  capable  of  giving  a  definite 
and  final  report  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The 
possession  by  the  physician  of  this  defi- 
nite, positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  enables  the  physician  to  make 
correct  and  exact  reports  of  communica- 
ble diseases  to  the  local  authorities;  the 
patient  and  family  too  are  more  readily 
brought  to  understand  and  submit  to 
whatever  restrictions  on  their  freedom 
of  action  and  intercourse  with  the  gen- 
eral public  may  be  necessary  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  importance  of  detection  of 
healthy  carriers  of  disease  as  contrasted 
with  active  cases  will  come  to  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  public  as  more  labora- 
tories are  available  to  the  practitioner 
and  as  greater  use  is  made  of  them.  It 
is  at  the  present  time  practically  impos- 
sible, except  in  a  few  favored  localities, 


to  obtain  prompt  and  sufficient  labora- 
tory examinations  of  patients  convales- 
cent from  the  acute  intestinal  diseases  to 
determine  their  freedom  from  infective 
germs  before  they  are  released  from  ob- 
servation. While  the  public  already 
knows  of  the  healthy  carrier  as  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  more  laboratory  ex- 
amination would  bring  the  question 
home  to  an  increasing  number  as  con- 
crete instances  of  the  importance  of  a 
carrier  to  their  own  health  and  welfare. 

At  the  outset  it  might  be  well  to  rec- 
ognize that  almost  everywhere  some  ac- 
tion is  already  being  taken  by  the  na- 
tional and  local  authorities  to  provide  for 
these  needs,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  Red  Cross  will  secure  more  per- 
manent, productive  results  by  measures 
which  will  support  and  extend  the  work 
already  being  done  than  by  initiating  in- 
dependent projects,  except  of  course  to 
assist  the  public  health  authorities  in  pro- 
viding for  the  very  obvious  needs  which 
may  arise  during  an  epidemic.  In  any 
event  the  Red  Cross  organization,  in 
respect  to  public  health  laboratories, 
should  be  operative  at  the  request  of  or 
with  the  permission  of  and  under  the 
control  of  the  national  or  local  health 
authorities  (to  secure  the  greatest  good), 
and  should  render  such  reports  as  they 
may  desire  to  their  statistical  division. 
The  reports  should  be  furnished  free  to 
all  hospitals  and  registered  physicians. 

The  first  laboratories  to  be  developed 
might  well  be  those  in  connection  with 
existing  hospitals  because  of  the  educa- 
tional value  resulting  from  the  large 
amount  of  clinical  material  and  because 
of  the  facilities  the  hospital  offers  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  cases.  In  the  less  favored 
parts  of  all  countries  the  grade  of  work 
done  in  the  hospitals  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  hospital  itself,  and  with  it  the 
medical  profession,  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  the  public  which 
fears  to  enter  such  institutions.  The 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  masses  can 
be  gained  more  rapidly  and  directly  by 
improving  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  the  public  hospitals  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  scope 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
laboratories  in  which  the  Red  Cross  is 
interested.  In  general  the  laboratory 
should  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  is 
expected  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  add  new 
procedures  to  its  list  from  time  to  time 
as  the  clinician  and  the  laboratory  chief 
see  the  need  of  them.  It  should  be  a 
well-balanced  institution,  capable  of 
doing  any  work  of  recognized  import- 
ance in  bacteriology  and  pathology.  At- 
tention should  be  paid  to  tumor  diagno- 
sis, surgical  pathology  and  the  perform- 
ance of  autopsies  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  clinical  diagnosis.  Some  provision  for 
research  in  the  way  of  space,  apparatus, 
funds  and  assistants  should  be  made,  not 
that  investigations  of  new  problems  will 
be  an  important  feature  of  the  ordinary 
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laboratory,  but  because  it  furnishes  an  in- 
spiration not  only  to  the  laboratory  per- 
sonnel itself  but  to  the  entire  hospital, 
and  stimulates  study  and  investigation  of 
new  methods  and  new  ideas  concerning 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  also  brings 
the  pathologist,  the  interne,  the  surgeon 
and  the  public  health  official  together  on 
a  common  ground;  the  search  for  better 
methods  of  preventing  diagnosing  and 
treating  disease. 

The  status  of  the  chief  of  the  labora- 
tory and  his  assistants  should  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  clinician  and  his  assistants 
on  the  medical  board  of  the  institution 
or  office.  That  is  to  say,  the  pathologist 
who  makes  an  autopsy  should  not  be  a 
subordinate  of  the  clinician  whose 
diagnosis  he  is  called  upon  to  check  in 
the  laboratory  but  should  be  of  equal 
rank  and  authority. 

Mobile  laboratories  maintained  by  the 
Red  Cross  might  be  held  in  readiness  to 
be  used  in  case  of  emergency  whenever 
required;  provision  should  also  be  made 
for  a  certain  amount  of  transportable  ap- 
paratus and  supplies  to  be  used  in  coun- 
try districts  away  from  the  usual  sources 
of  supply  to  be  sent  in  charge  of  a  suit- 
able trained  staff. 

To  summarize,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Red  Cross  may  give  aid  to  the  further 
development  of  local  or  national  labora- 
tories by  gifts  of  apparatus,  or  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  or  the  pay- 
ment of  personnel  for  use  in  emergencies 
or  until  regular  appropriations  can  be 
obtained.  Or  it  may  furnish  voluntary 
assistants.  Where  no  laboratories  exist 
it  may  initiate  movements  for  their  es- 
tablishment by  creating  a  public  demand 
for  them  by  means  of  meeting  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  and  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  conferences  between  those 
interested.  In  addition  it  might  under- 
take the  education  of  laboratory  techni- 
cians, either  male  or  female,  and  of  the 
public  in  general  as  to  the  value  of  the 
laboratory  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis 
and  of  its  work  in  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  by  the  examination  of 
water,  milk,  food,  etc. 

The  Central  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross 
might  undertake  the  making  of  a  census 
of  existing  institutions  and  their  classifi- 
cation according  to  their  size,  variety  and 
quantity  of  work  done.  It  might  include 
in  its  publications  such  methods  and 
forms  for  laboratory  reports  as  had  been 
found  satisfactory.  If  possible  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  should  arrange  for  the 
further  instruction  of  selected  patholo- 
gists  and  bacteriologists  in  its  own  or  in 
other  suitable  laboratories. 

Control  of  Typhus  Fever 

ASSUMING  that  an  International  Bureau 
of  Health  is  to  be  established,  and  that 
an  international  commission  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  connection  with  it,  it  would 
appear  that  this  body  might  take  under 
advisement,  in  relation  to  the  prevention 


and  the  control  of  typhus  fever,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  study  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  diseases: 

(a)  In  the  endemic  areas; 

(b)  In    those    in    which    the    disease    has 
become   epidemic. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  suffice  to  make 
alone  a  study  of  the  literature  concerning 
typhus  fever,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement such  study  by  further  survey  made 
either  by  correspondence  or  by  personal  in- 
spection of  the  territory  concerned. 

2.  A  study  of  the  degree  of  infection  with 
the  disease  in  the  different  countries  infected. 

3.  The  preparation  of  circulars  concerning 
the  prevention  of  the  disease: 

(a)  Of  a  brief  pamphlet  describing  in  a 
popular  manner  the  disease  and  its  method 
of  transmission,  with  illustrations; 

(b)  A  circular  demonstrating  the  dangers 
which  may  result  from  the  endemic  presence 
of  typhus  fever  in   a  country,   and   the  loss 
of  life   and   the   financial   losses  which  may 
result  from  epidemics; 

(c)  A    circular    describing    the    measures 
which  have  been  shown  by  demonstration  in 
different   epidemics   to  be   effective   in   their 
control. 

4.  Wide  dissemination  of  these  pamphlets 
and  circulars  in  the  endemic  areas,  printed 
in   the    language  of   the   country   concerned. 

5.  Research   work    regarding   the   etiology 
of  the  disease,  and  the  prophylactic  measures 
to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  it. 

6.  Practical  demonstration  in  the  countries 
in  which  typhus  fever  is  endemic,  illustrating 
popularly  the  method  of  transmission  of  the 
disease   and   the   measures  which   are  to  be 
employed  in  the  prevention  of  its  transmis- 
sion,   as   well    as   those   to  be  taken   at  the 
commencement  of   an   epidemic  of  it. 

7.  Active  campaigns  for  the  control  of  the 
disease  in  those  countries  in  which  epidemics 
exist. 

8.  Cooperation  with  and  stimulation  of  all 
existing   agencies   in   the   different   countries 
interested   in   the   subject   of   the   prevention 
and  control  of  this  disease. 

Procedure  to  Control  Any  Epidemic 

1.  Make  digest  of  literature  with  ref- 
ence  to  the  epidemiology. 

2.  Make  survey  of  area  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extent  and  degree  of  pre- 
valence and  its  significance  as  a  cause 
of  sickness  and  economic  loss. 

3.  Obtain  sanction  and  cooperation  of 
voluntary  and  governmental  agencies  in 
efforts    for    control,    promoting,    when 
wanting,    full    notification    of    cause  of 
sickness. 

4.  Adopt  measures  shown  to  be  ef- 
fective under  conditions  as  nearly  simi- 
lar  as  possible   as   relating   to   climate, 
habits,  food,  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  people. 

5.  Make  series  of  demonstrations  in 
limited  areas  in  different  localities,  keep- 
ing careful  records  of  local  conditions, 
measures  of  control  employed,  and  de- 
tails of  operation. 

6.  Tabulate  results  obtained  and  cost 
as   related   to  prevalence  and   economic 
loss  previously  resulting  from  disease. 

7.  Prepare  full  reports  of  demonstra- 
tion with  all  data  and  distribute  widely 
in  areas  similarly  affected. 

8.  Keep  constantly  advised  as  to  simi- 
lar work  being  carried  on  by  others  in 
other  localities  and  collate  all  informa- 


tion so  that  experience  of  all  may  be 
everywhere  available. 

g.  Establish  follow-up  service  to  de- 
termine ultimate  results  and  to  stimu- 
late national  and  local  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations and  health  organizations  and 
authorities  to  continue  and  extend  the 
work. 

10.  If  results  justify  the  expenditure, 
make  additional  demonstrations  in  other 
localities  and  conduct  similar  ones  under 
different  conditions,  as  opportunities  of- 
fer and  means  are  available. 

Housing  and  Town  Planning 
SANITARY,  safe  and  home-like  dwellings, 
hygenic  and  agreeable  places  of  work, 
more  sanitary  and  comfortable  environ- 
ment in  general  tend  to  improve  health 
and  resistance,  to  check  the  spread  of 
disease  and  even  in  certain  instances  to 
prevent  its  development.  Good  housing 
and  town  planning  include  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  following: 

1.  Light   and   ventilation   in   all   rooms  in 
which  people  live,  sleep,  work  or  pass  their 
leisure  time. 

2.  Dry   and   warm   insulated   floors,   walls 
and  ceilings,  including  heating. 

3.  Sanitary     plumbing     including     water- 
closets,  and  washing  and  bathing  facilities. 

4.  Planning  with  a  view  to  securing  per- 
sonal and  family  privacy  and  to  making  the 
home  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Rest    rooms    for    women    and    girls    in 
factories,  shops  and  schools. 

6.  The    prevention    of    room,    block    and 
transportation  overcrowding. 

7.  Careful       screening,      where       needed, 
against  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

8.  Convenient     sanitary     places     for     the 
preparation,  handling  and  sale  of  foods. 

9.  A  pure  and  adequate  water  supply. 

10.  Sanitary  and  sufficient  sewage,  garbage 
and  waste  disposal. 

11.  Protection    against    fire,    conflagration 
and  accident,  including  means  of  escape. 

12.  Streets,  blocks  and  open  spaces  planned 
so    as   to   provide   for   sunlight   in    as   many 
rooms  as  possible  and  for  the  circulation  of 
fresh  air,  free  from  dust  and  smoke. 

13.  The  control  of  the  height  of  buildings, 
and   also  of  their   surface   area   in   propor- 
tion to  that  of  their  lots. 

14.  The  segregation  of  building  whose  use 
is   harmful   to   their   surroundings   from   the 
standpoint  of  safety,  health  and  comfort  and 
so    that    prevailing    winds    will    not    blow 
smoke  and  noxious  gases  and  odors  over  the 
residential  portion  of  the  town. 

15.  Attractive     places     for     physical     and 
social   recreation. 

The  most  progressive  countries  now 
recognize  these  principles;  many  of  them 
are  applying  them  in  practice.  Many 
have  passed  laws,  more  or  less  effective, 
to  compel  their  application.  Much  how- 
ever remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  en- 
couraging the  following: 

1.  Continuous   scientific   research    and    ex- 
perimentation. 

2.  Continuous    collection,    correlation    and 
digesting  of  pertinent  information. 

3.  Dissemination   of   this    information   and 
the  results  of  the  research. 

4.  Education  of  the  public  as  to  the  need 
of  applying  the  principles  as  determined  by 
the  experts. 
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5.  Making  practical  demonstration  of  these 
principles  as  object  lessons. 

6.  The  passage,  enforcement  and  continual 
improvement  of  adequate  laws. 

Section  of  Preventive  Medicine: 

Chairman:  Dr.  Biggs. 

France:  Doctors  Courmont,  Rist, 
Roux,  Widal. 

Great  Britain :  Colonel  Cummins,  Colo- 
nel Harrison,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hort,  Professor  Kenwood,  Sir  Ron- 
ald Ross. 

Italy:  Colonel  Baduel,  Professors  Bas- 
tianelli,  Castellani,  Gosio,  Dr.  Mar- 
chiafava. 

Japan:     Dr.  Kabeshima,  Dr.  Nawa. 

United  States:  Dr.  Biggs,  Colonel 
Cummings,  Colonel  Russell,  Colonel 
Strong,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams. 

Section  on  Malaria 

np  HE  section  has  preferred  not  to  enter 
A  into  details  as  to  the  precise  functions 
of  the  malarial  section  of  the  Central 
Health  Bureau,  or  its  relations  with  the 
national  Red  Cross  societies,  as  these 
points  can  only  be  defined  at  a  later 
stage.  It  is  considered  that  the  control 
of  malaria  is  in  reality  a  government 
function,  and  that  the  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations can  best  help  by  cooperating  with 
government  departments  on  lines  sug- 
gested or  approved  by  the  latter. 

Technical  details  as  to  the  means  that 
should  be  employed  in  combating  the 
disease  have  been  omitted,  as  these  are 
already  thoroughly  understood.  The 
following  general  recommendations  are 
made: 

A.  Immediate  work. 

(1)  That  an  international  malaria  bureau 
or  section  should  be  inaugurated  as  soon  as 
possible  as  a  part  of  any  general  organized 
scheme  which  may  be  devised. 

(2)  That  the  international  malaria  bureau 
or  section  should  seek  through  the  national 
Red  Cross  societies  to  enter  into  cooperative 
relations  with  national  agencies  for  the  con- 
trol of  malaria. 

(3)  That  it  should  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  in  malaria  control  in  all  countries, 
and  make  use  of  the  achievements  of  each 
for  the  stimulation  and  guidance  of  all. 

(4)  As  opportunity  offers  and  means  are 
available,  it  should  cooperate  with  existing 
agencies    in    active    measures    for    malarial 
control. 

B.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  informa- 

tion and  propaganda. 

(5)  That  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  lit- 
erature and  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  disease  be  made  with  a  view  to  as- 
sembling the  essential  facts  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

(a)  The  regions  which  are  suffering  from 

the  prevalence  of  malaria. 

(b)  The  degree  of  infection  or  amount  of 

malaria  in  the  infected  areas. 

(f)  The  significance  of  malaria  as  a  dis- 
abling disease  (by  countries). 

(</)  The  measures  which  have  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective  in  malaria 
control. 

(<r)   A  series  of  telling  demonstrations  in 


the  control  of  malaria,  giving  in 
each  case  the  local  conditions  which 
had  to  be  met,  the  control  measure 
or  measures  adopted,  the  details  of 
operation,  the  results  accomplished, 
and  the  per  capita  cost. 

(6)  Have   the   information   thus   collected 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  brief,  clear,  force- 
ful   narrative,    abundantly    illustrated    with 
maps,   charts,   graphs   and   photographs. 

(7)  Give   this   information   widest   distri- 
bution in  the  countries  concerned. 

C.  Presentation  of  the  subject  of  malaria 
at  the  proposed  Red  Cross  confer- 
ence. 

(8)  Address  by  authoritative  speakers  on 


malaria  from  the  countries  participating  in 
the  conference. 

(9)  Illustration  of  anti-malarial  measures 
by  diagrams,  charts,  photographs,  models 
and  cinematograph  records. 

Section  on  Malaria: 

Chairman:  Professor  Laveran;  Alter- 
nate: Sir  Ronald  Ross. 

France:  Professor  Laveran. 

Great  Britain:  Sir  Ronald  Ross. 

Italy:  Drs.  Bastianelli,  Golgi,  Marchia- 
fava. 

Japan:  Dr.  Kabeshima. 

United  States:  Dr.  Rose  and  Col.  Strong. 


Conferences 


The  Place  of  the  Tuberculosis  Campaign 


ANNUAL  meetings  should  be  more  than 
mileposts.  They  should  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  the  movements  that  they 
represent  are  tending.  The  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  14-18,  is 
significant  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
pointed  out  the  trend  of  the  tuberculosis 
movement.  Briefly  stated,  the  conference 
showed  that  the  three  most  vital  topics  at 
present  before  the  tuberculosis  workers  are 
first,  the  relation  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign 
to  other  public  health  movements;  second,  the 
degree  to  which  the  tuberculosis  movement 
should  be  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands put  upon  it;  and  third,  the  profit  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  war  experience  of  this  and  other  countries. 

Taking  up  the  first  line  of  thought,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign  to 
other  public  health  movements,  there  was 
hardly  a  session,  whether  purely  for  business 
or  discussion  or  of  a  social  nature,  where 
this  subject  did  not  come  up.  It  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  everyone  and,  as  one 
might  expect,  no  solution  of  the  problem  was 
reached.  A  variety  of  points  of  view  stood 
out,  however.  There  were,  for  example, 
those  who  insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
tuberculosis  movement  at  all  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  merge  the  tuberculosis 
campaign  with  the  public  health  movement, 
abolishing  all  private  organizations  and 
putting  everything  under  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  in  one  grand  auto- 
cratic spree  of  centralized  control.  There 
were  those  who  contended  that  while  there 
was  a  field  for  private  health  organizations, 
there  was  little  or  no  field  for  the  tuberculosis 
movement  as  such  and  that  all  tuberculosis 
work  should  be  put  under  some  centralized 
public  health  agency.  As  a  variation  of 
this  view  again  the  feeling  was  expressed 
that  the  tuberculosis  movement  might  become 
a  section  or  a  part  of  some  centralized 
private  agency  with  a  national  scope,  such 
as  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  International 
Health  Board,  etc. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  general  dis- 
cussion, however,  tended  toward  the  idea 
that  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  in  this 
country  as  a  distinct  entity  has  still  a  very 
definite  piece  of  work  to  perform  and  that 
this  piece  of  work,  viz.,  the  reduction  in 
mortality  and  morbidity  from  tuberculosis, 


can  best  be  performed  by  specialized  tuber- 
culosis agencies,  the  community  leadership 
and  initiative  being  supplied  by  the  private 
associations  under  the  state  and  national 
organizations.  Everyone  was  convinced  that 
cooperation  and  coordination  were  desirable. 
The  national  association,  both  through  its 
speakers  and  through  its  official  resolutions, 
went  on  record  as  urging  a  Division  of 
Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  as  in  every  way  strength- 
ening the  desirable  centralized  control.  Defi- 
nite resolutions  urging  closer  cooperation 
with  all  public  and  private  health  agencies 
were  also  adopted.  Health  insurance  was 
vigorously  discussed  and  generally  favored. 
Even  the  plan  for  a  national  health  council 
formed  for  the  definite  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing the  big  private  health  agencies  with  a 
national  scope  was  advanced  and  vigorously 
supported  by  the  retiring  president,  Dr.  David 
R.  Lyman.  But  with  all  these  expressions  of 
interest  and  cooperation  in  the  broader 
phases  of  the  public  health  movement,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  distinct  feeling  that  if 
the  public  is  to  be  aroused  to  the  magnitude 
and  appreciation  of  a  million  open  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  our  country,  plus  another 
million  arrested  and  closed  cases,  such  an 
awakening  can  come  only  through  an 
aggressive,  active,  specialized  tuberculosis 
movement. 

The  second  line  of  thought  generally  ex- 
pressed at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  has  a 
close  relationship  to  that  previously  discussed. 
In  the  sociological,  clinical  and  pathological 
sections,  in  the  Advisory  Council,  the  nurses' 
meetings,  and  everywher*  throughout  the 
conference,  the  feeling  was  evident  that  this 
is  not  the  time  for  standing  still;  it  is  the 
time  for  expanding  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment to  the  utmost  degree  possible.  This 
expansion,  as  indicated  by  the  discussions  at 
Atlantic  City,  should  take  form  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
program  through  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional hospital,  nursing,  dispensary  and  other 
agencies;  and  second,  through  the  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  the  tuberculosis  movement  to 
bring  into  its  field  such  related  activities  as 
child  welfare,  school  hygiene,  industrial  wel- 
fare, etc.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  has  so 
much  emphasis  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  control  envelops  the  correction 
of  a  host  of  environmental  factors  involved 
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in  other  related  public  health  movements. 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons  made  a  strong 
plea  for  health  insurance  as  an  aid  in  pre- 
venting sickness  from  tuberculosis  rather 
than  as  a  palliative  to  cure  those  who  are 
already  sick.  Walter  S.  Ufford  clearly 
brought  out  the  fact  that  relief  as  ordinarily 
conceived  does  not  relieve  and  that  the 
tuberculosis  movement  must  be  far  more 
reaching  in  its  endeavor  if  it  would  produce 
the  result  desired.  The  futility  of  the  insti- 
tutional program  that  fails  to  recognize 
after-care  and  occupational  and  vocational 
therapy  was  also  clearly  stressed.  In  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Red  Cross  Seal  campaign  for 
the  coming  Christmas  season,  budgets  aggre- 
gating nearly  $6,500,000,  or  practically  three 
times  the  last  seal  sale,  were  presented  by 
the  various  states  as  indicating  the  need  for 
a  greater  expansion  of  work  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Even  in  the  field  of  research,  both  clinical 
and  social,  the  need  for  more  work  and  an 
expanding  program  was  emphasized.  The 
success  of  the  Framingham  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration  was  brought  to 
the  fore  with  such  emphasis  that  hundreds 
of  communities  will  in  the  next  year  or  two 
be  aroused  to  adopt  in  some  measure  at  least 
the  intensive  program  developed  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong in  the  Massachusetts  town  in  which  he 
is  working. 

Over  and  above  the  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign to  other  public  health  movements  and 
the  necessity  for  an  expanding  campaign,  and 
in  fact  the  motives  back  of  these  expressions, 
was  the  feeling  evidenced  on  every  hand  that 
the  tuberculosis  movement  must  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  war.  If  it  is  so  that  nearly 
75,000  men  had  been  declared  unfit  by  draft 
boards  because  of  tuberculosis,  and  if  to  this 
number  must  be  added  another  20,000  re- 
jected by  army  surgeons  as  similarly  unfit, 
and  if  to  this  toll  should  be  added  another 
10,000  as  unable  to  serve  in  the  ranks  be- 
cause of  this  one  disease,  the  lesson  derived 
becomes  a  two-fold  one.  There  is  first  of 
all  the  need  for  more  machinery  to  discover 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  and  again  and  again 
this  need  was  sounded  throughout  every 
section  of  the  meeting.  There  is  secondly 
the  need  for  more  definite  treatment  of  those 
found  with  the  disease  so  that  they  can  be 
restored  to  working  efficiency. 

So  impressive  were  the  numerous  lessons 
brought  out  by  the  various  speakers  from  the 
experience  of  the  larst  four  years  that  the 
association  pledged  itself  definitely  to  "  take 
immediate  steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
all  other  great  health  organizations,  espe- 
cially the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
state  and  territorial  health  officers,  in  placing 
before  the  American  people  a  united  demand 
for  universal  military  service  as  a  public 
health  measure."  In  addition  to  this  the 
association  resolved  that  it  would  cooperate 
in  every  practical  way  with  the  National 
Physical  Education  Service  in  the  promotion 
of  physical  education  in  the  schools. 

Underlying  this  action  was  the  firm  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  all  those  present  that 
the  war  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  need  for 
a  continuous,  centralized  machine  that  will 
uncover  and  make  it  possible  to  remedy  the 
many  defects  that  tend  to  produce  tuberculous 
disease  as  well  as  tuberculosis  itself. 

The  tuberculosis  campaign  stands  today 
as  the  strongest  and  most  efficiently  organized 
public  health  movement  in  America-.  It  offers 
its  cooperation  to  every  public  health  agency 
throughout  the  country  that  seeks  to  accom- 
plish the  same  aims.  It  has  a  task  before 
it  and  it  believes  that  this  task  can  be 
accomplished  best  by  specialized  endeavor. 
PHILIP  P.  JACOBS. 


Practical  Problems  of  the  Feebleminded 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded  in 
Chicago  recently  the  marked  feature  of  the 
proceedings  was  the  emphasis  laid  on  prac- 
tical questions  of  how  to  deal  with  those 
feebleminded  who  are  not  in  institutions. 
This  was  all  the  more  noteworthy  because 
the  speakers  were  nearly  all  doctors,  from 
whom  the  average  layman  expects  to  hear 
chiefly  scientific  discussions  of  heredity  and 
other  causes  rather  than  practical  debate  on 
social  and  economic  matters. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  in  forcing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  the  army  our 
large  number  of  incapables,  a  fact  until 
recently  known  only  to  specialists,  had  a 
strong  effect  on  the  substance  of  the  discus- 
sion. Dr.  George  S.  Bliss  of  Indiana  and 
Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  of  the  National 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee  reiterated  the 
now  well-known  facts  of  the  prevalence  of 
mental  defect  in  the  conscript  army  and  the 
army's  treatment  of  the  defectives.  It  was 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  hear  how  em- 
phatically General  Pershing  had  asked  that 
not  only  imbeciles  but  even  morons  be  ex- 
cluded, that  for  every  job  in  France,  no 
matter  how  simple,  a  "whole"  man  was  re- 
quired. People  who  have  made  an  honest  effort 
to  use  imbeciles  in  common  labor  and  know 
what  excellent  workmen  can  be  marde  of 
many  of  them  will  suspect  in  this  the  same 
futility  that  seems  to  accompany  militaristic 
spirit  and  methods  wherever  these  meet  a  job 
that  needs  common  sense  and  human  interest 
rather  than  routine  and  discipline. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  all  healthy  morons, 
and  most  middle-  and  upper-grade  imbeciles, 
can  and  should  be  made  to  earn  their  own 
living,  he  should  hear  Dr.  Charles  Bernstein 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  describe  his  colonies  for  boys 
and  girls  as  he  did  at  Chicago,  or  still  better, 
go  to  Rome  to  see  for  himself. 

The  fact  was  at  last  recognized  that  a 
vast  number  of  feebleminded  people  exist 
who  will  never  be  given  institutional  care. 
It  was  suggested  that  special  classes  in  public 
schools  adapt  their  curricula  more  than  here- 
tofore to  the  middle  grades;  that  they  shall 
analyze  the  "simple"  jobs  and  train  middle- 
grade  defectives  for  them. 

The  perennial  and  difficult  questions  of  the 
juvenile  defective-delinquent  came  up.  The 
fact  that  the  reform  school  wants  to  send 
these  to  the  institution  for  the  feebleminded 
and  the  latter  wants  to  transfer  them  to  the 
reform  schools,  brought  out  the  proposal  of 
an  intermediate  institution  for  this  particular 
class,  which  should  have  the  disciplinary 
nature  of  the  reformatory  and  the  perma- 
nency of  the  colony  for  defectives.  Something 
of  this  kind  was  authorized  by  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts but  it  seems  that  law  has,  so  far,  not 
operated. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  of  Massachusetts, 
presented  a  state  program  for  the  feeble- 
minded based  on  well-known  and  now 
universally  accepted  principles.  It  should 
include  a1  complete  census;  a  central  state 
body  of  supervisors;  a  propaganda  of  edu- 
cation aimed  at  parents  and  guardians;  court 
authority  freely  acting  on  all  whose  homes 
do  not  give  adequate  control;  that  the  legal 
status  of  the  feebleminded  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  normal  child  of  a  corresponding 
mental  age;  a  permanent  parole  of  all  ex- 
institution  cases  (including,  we  must  suppose, 
the  right  to  bring  back  all  those  who  do  not 
make  good)  ;  mental  examination  of  all  re- 
tarded children  in  public  schools,  all  pris- 


oners and  people  accused  of  crime ;  out- 
patient clinics  at  all  feebleminded  institu- 
tions; extra-institution  care  with  public 
school  classes  adapted  to  the  needs;  life-long 
segregation  of  all  feebleminded  women  of 
the  heredity  type  and  exclusion  of  delinquent 
feebleminded  from  feebleminded  institutions. 
(No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  the  one 
certain  way  to  abate  defective-delinquency  is 
to  control  and  care  for  all  defective  children 
before  they  become  delinquents.) 

Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams  showed  that 
the  largest  proportion  of  feebleminded  con- 
scripts came  from  the  eastern  and  southern 
states  and  that  the  proportion  was  less  in  the 
western,  which  seems  to  conform  to  the  theory 
of  the  writer  that  feeblemindedness  is  dis- 
tributed in  the  nation  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion as  insanity,  namely  being  highest  in 
the  northeastern  corner  and  gradually  di- 
minishing, with  one  or  two  marked  exceptions 
that  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  as  we  travel 
west  and  south.  In  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Maryland  seems  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Dr. 
Charles  Little  of  Letchworth  Village,  de- 
plored the  fact  that,  owing  to  small  salaries 
and  distasteful  work,  the  supply  of  highly 
trained  physicians  for  the  work  of  feeble- 
minded institutions  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  He  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  most  successful  colonies  (not  medical  but 
industrial  institutions)  for  the  feebleminded 
are  not  and  have  not  been  directly  conducted 
by  medically  trained  men  or  women.  Dr. 
William  Healey,  of  the  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion, laid  stress  on  the  need  of  analysis  of 
character  as  well  as  of  intellect  to  enable  us 
to  understand  and  properly  treat  the  feeble- 
minded person.  He  would  like  to  see  the 
feebleminded  discovered  and  helped  before 
they  come  int»  the  courts  and  thinks  this 
should  be  a  duty  of  a  child  study  department 
of  the  public  school  system.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Goddard  reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
Ohio  law  for  the  commitment  of  children 
who  seem  to  need  public  care  of  any  kind 
to  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  by 
whom  they  may  be  studied  and  placed  in  an 
appropriate  institute  if  they  need  such  care, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  same  board 
may  deal  with  volunteer  cases  without  court 
commitment. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  small 
and  the  topics  mostly  pretty  well  worn.  Still 
the  impression  gained  was  of  distinct  and 
earnest  effort  at  social  and  economic  reform. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  has  long  been 
solved  and  the  question  now  is  how  to  do  it. 
Our  old  friends  hypophrenia  and  dementia 
praecox  had  to  come  in,  but  they  had  com- 
paratively little  attention  and  were  crowded 
out  by  courts  and  programs  and  speech  cor- 
rections, state  surveys,  delinquency,  influenza 
and  the  war;  all  of  which,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  all  the  officers  and  committees  of 
the  association  and  all  the  speakers  on  the 
program  with  the  exception  of  four  were 
doctors,  and  that  of  those  four  two  were 
judges,  augurs  well  for  the  future.1 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON. 

vr,~vrr-      " 


1  The  above  account  of  the  meeting  Is  com- 
piled from  rough  notes  banded  to  the  writer, 
who  was  not  present,  for  the  use  of  the 
SURVEY.  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  with  a. 
few  grains  of  salt. 
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EXPERTS  IN  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

By  Edward  A.   Fitzpatrick.     D.  Appleton 

&  Co.     363   pp.     Price  $2.25;   by  mail  of 

the  SURVEY  $2.40. 

A  really  honest  criticism  of  this  symposi- 
um would  have  to  be  prepared  by  "  Fingy " 
Connors  or  William  Hale  Thompson,  who 
approach  the  expert  in  public  affairs  with 
blighted  appreciation.  Frankly,  the  present 
reviewer  believes  in  experts  and  aspires,  at 
least,  to  association  with  them.  Thus  his 
defensive  exposition  of  the  expert  by  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  able  collaborators  is  read 
with  predetermined  favoritism. 

Dr.  Fitzpatrick  is  the  organizer  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Training  for 
Public  Service,  is  editor  of  its  publication, 
the  Public  Servant,  and  for  the  past  six 
years  active  in  the  group  of  Wisconsin  pro- 
gressives that  has  done  much  to  further 
scientific  expert  government.  His  well- 
organized  book  plan  has  been  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  men  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  students  of  government — Wood- 
ruff, Allen,  King,  Wilcox,  Beard,  James, 
Buttenheim,  Cooke,  Ross  and  others.  These, 
and  others  qualified,  discuss  in  turn  the  field 
and  need  of  experts  within  the  administra- 
tion ;  why  governments  lose  them ;  how  gov- 
ernments can  keep  them;  steps  being  taken 
to  equip  men  for  specialized  service;  the 
necessity  of  an  understanding  citizenship. 

A  number  of  the  chapters  are  of  unusual 
interest;  to  mention  two — Fitzpatrick's,  in 
which  are  discussed  the  existing  agencies 
engaged  in  training  specialists  for  public 
service;  and  Gruenberg's,  on  the  limitations 
and  the  obstacles  to  public  service,  and  the 
need  for  overcoming  them  through  adequate 
compensation,  both  in  money  and  public  ap- 
preciation. 

No  doubt  the  purposes  of  the  book  are  to 
educate  citizens  to  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  expert  in  public  business,  to  further  the 
demand  for  trained  public  servants,  and  to 
stimulate  young  men  and  women  to  choose 
public  affairs  as  a  career.  For  the  lay 
reader  possibly  greater  emphasis  might  have 
been  placed  on  the  growing  need  of  such 
service,  President  Lowell's  able  and  in- 
teresting chapter  being  all  too  brief.  But 
absence  of  balance  is  a  not  infrequent  de- 
merit of  symposiums. 

One  wonders  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
place  all  of  this  material  in  permanent  book 
form.  However,  if  it  succeeds  in  creating 
any  considerable  demand  for  more  effective 
government,  or  turns  a  single  able  man  into 
the  field  of  public  service,  in  addition  to 
having  been  able  and  timely,  it  will  have 
been  urgently  necessary. 

LENT  D.  UPSON. 

WOMEN  WANTED 

By  Mabel  Potter  Daggett.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  384  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.65. 

This  is  "  another  war  book,"  although,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  two  chapters,  it  is  rather 
more  than  just  a  description  of  personal  ex- 
periences "  over  there."  Mrs.  Dagget  went 
to  Europe  during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  new  and  changed  life  and  posi- 
tion of  women  as  affected  by  war-time  con- 
ditions. She  describes  various  war  aid  and 
relief  organizations  started  and  managed  by 
women  and  shows  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done.  But  much  of  this  material  is 
not  new,  nor  is  it  as  comprehensive  as  that 
of  other  books. 


An  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  working 
women  claims  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
which  also  includes  a  historical  account 
of  women's  struggles  to  enter  the  various 
fields  in  the  business  world  which  have  been 
opened  to  them  since  1914.  The  home  and 
working  life  of  th»  average  worker  in  the 
munition  factory,  especially  of  the  married 
woman  who  has  taken  up  this  work  as  a 
war  measure,  is  described  in  detail  but  is 
rather  idealized,  as  Mrs.  Daggett  seems  to 
see  only  the  advantages  gained  by  this 
change  but  none  of  the  drawbacks.  Women's 
work  in  clerical  and  commercial  positions 
and  in  professional  pursuits  is  also  reviewed. 

The  last  chapters  deal  with  the  domestic 
side  of  women's  life  and  their  changed  at- 
titude towards  children,  also  the  different  in- 
terpretation which  has  been  put  on  the  mar- 
riage relations.  The  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects is  more  popular  than  scientific.  In 
fact,  this  is  true  of  the  entire  book;  it  is 
easy  to  read  but  adds  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  new  position  which  women  have  gained 
through  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  war 
to  demonstrate  their  ability. 

G.    L.    E. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  INSANE 
.   By    L.    A.    Weatherly.      Grant    Richards, 

Ltd.,  London.    238  pp.     Price  10s.  6d. ;  by 

mail  of  the  SUBVEY  $2.80. 

Dr.  Weatherly,  a  physician  with  forty- 
three  years'  experience  in  mental  disease,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  status  of  men- 
tal medicine  in  England.  His  object  in  writ- 
ing the  book  is  to  rouse  the  public  to  get  a 
new  lunacy  act  passed,  drafted  by  men  of 
experience  in  the  subject.  He  would  have  the 
new  law  known  as  An  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  Diseases. 

The  present  lunacy  act,  passed  in  1890, 
was  drafted  with  the  aim  of  protecting  the 
mental  patient  from  injustice.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  also  prevents  him  from  receiving 
the  help  which  early  treatment  might  give. 
It  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  any  physi- 
cian who  for  profit  treats  a  case  of  insanity 
which  has  not  been  "  certified  "  as  such,  that 
is,  without  a  petition,  two  medical  certificates, 
and  a  magistrate's  order.  It  requires  fur- 
ther that  every  case  of  insanity  cared  for 
away  from  home  shall  be  treated  in  a  "  cer- 
tified "  hospital.  As  a  result,  the  new  Mauds- 
ley  Hospital  in  London,  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  of  a  modern  psychopathic  hos- 
pital, can  admit  no  border-line  or  incipient 
cases  for  study  and  treatment,  but  can  be 
used  only  for  cases  which  have  been  certi- 
fied as  insane.  In  order  that  early  treatment 
may  be  possible,  it  is  recommended  that  notifi- 
cation to  the  Board  of  Control  be  considered 
sufficient  in  such  cases  instead  of  certifica- 
tion. 

A  similar  procedure  has  been  carried  out 
in  Scotland,  where  it  is  also  possible  to  treat 
cases  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  out  of 
an  "  asylum  "  if  a  medical  certificate  has  been 
made  out.  The  attitude  of  the  public,  which 
attaches  a  stigma  to  mental  disease,  is  de- 
plored, as  it  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  neglect  in  the  treatment  of  early  men- 
tal cases. 

The  cottage  system  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  construction  of  mental  hos- 
pitals, in  other  countries,  notably  Germany, 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  is  considered  pref- 
erable to  the  congregate  system,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  "  unwieldly  gigantic  bar- 
racks "  built  for  the  care  of  the  insane  at 


great  expense.  The  treatment  of  patients  in 
these  institutions  would  be  improved  if  the 
medical  staff  were  enlarged — one  physician 
has  at  present  from  four  to  five  hundred  pa- 
tients in  his  care;  if  greater  laboratory  fa- 
cilities were  provided ;  if  a  good  type  of  com- 
panion were  furnished  to  associate  with  the 
patients,  to  help  compensate  for  the  unedu- 
cated attendant  who  seems  inevitable;  if  the 
medical  superintendent  should  not  hold  an 
administrative  position  only,  but  should  have 
time  for  the  clinical  study  and  treatment  of 
his  patients.  Special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  care  of  patients  with  tuber- 
culosis in  public  asylums,  where  the  death- 
rate  is  ten  times  that  which  exists  in  the 
community.  Clinics  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  all  general  hospitals,  where 
neurologists  and  psychologists  (psychiatrists) 
should  work  together  in  the  treatment  of  nerv- 
ous and  mental  cases. 

The  author  differs  from  Dr.  Mercier  in 
his  ideas  of  criminal  responsibility  and  urges 
that  the  law  relating  to  the  defense  of  in- 
sanity in  criminal  cases  based  on  the  decision 
of  four  judges  in  the  McNaghten  case  in 
1834  be  revised. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  venereal 
disease  is  deplored.  Notification  of  all  cases 
of  syphilis  with  subsequent  segregation  and 
treatment  is  recommended,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  special  departments  for  such  treat- 
ment in  connection  with  all  general  hos- 
pitals. 

Even  though  some  of  the  reforms  suggested 
in  Dr.  Weatherly's  comprehensive  plan  have 
existed  in  this  country  for  several  years,  we 
also  are  confronted  by  the  same  general  con- 
ditions found  in  England.  His  description 
of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  mental  med- 
icine and  their  solution  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  those  who  are  seeking  the  fundamen- 
tals of  social  reform.  In  spite  of  consider- 
able repetition,  for  which  the  author  apolo- 
gizes, the  reader  will  find  case  histories  and 
illustrative  material  which  will  hold  his  in- 
terest. Although  the  psychiatrists  of  this  coun- 
try will  not  all  agree  with  the  author  regard- 
ing the  desirability  or  the  necessity  of  re- 
straint in  the  treatment  of  disturbed  and 
depressed  cases,  and  would  perhaps  recom- 
mend even  more  intensive  individual  treat- 
ment than  he  suggests  in  the  preventive 
treatment  of  mental  disease,  still  they 
will  welcome  a  book  by  a  man  of  Dr. 
Weatherly's  experience  which  frankly  states 
conditions  as  they  exist  and  offers  a  construc- 
tive program  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene. 

EDITH  R.  SPAULDING. 
WAR  THRIFT 

By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Preliminary 
Economic  Studies  of  the  War,  No.  10.  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Oxford  University  Press.  68  pp.,  paper 
bound.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.06. 

In  this  pamphlet  Professor  Carver  per- 
forms much  the  same  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  Hartley  Withers  did  in  Great 
Britain  through  Poverty  and  Waste  and 
other  books.  To  be  sure  this  pamphlet,  as 
the  editor  remarks,  "  is  published  too  late  to 
be  of  use  to  the  American  public  in  war  time. 
But  the  subject  is  one  on  which  we,  as  a 
people,  have  many  lessons  to  learn,  even  in 
time  of  peace." 

In  war,  Professor  Carver  states,  certain 
essentials  are  placed  in  relief,  which  make  it 
necessary  "  to  redirect  the  whole  energy  of 
the  nation  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  a  new 
set  of  objects  in  order  to  promote  the  great 
purpose  of  winning  the  war."  This  means 
the  necessity  of  thrift  in  the  use  of  labor  and 
goods.  Goods  which  are  necessary  for 
health,  strength,  and  efficiency  must  be  used 
in  wise  moderation.  The  production  of  lux- 
uries must  be  decidedly  limited  if  not  pro- 
hibited. 

In  the  United  States  during  the  war,  the 
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program  of  thrift  always  met  with  general 
popular  approval,  but  opposition  immediately 
arose  when  it  came  to  carrying  it  out  in 
specific  cases.  The  slogan,  "  Business  as 
usual,"  was  invented,  and  during  the  first 
year  of  our  participation  in  the  war  de- 
ceived many  well-intentioned  people.  In 
actual  practice  this  slogan  was  of  course  not 
carried  out.  The  government  drafted  men 
into  the  army  and  concentrated  on  production 
in  certain  industries.  The  consumption  of 
certain  things  was  in  this  way  immediately 
limited.  This  was  compulsory  thrift. 

Professor  Carver  vigorously  maintained 
the  desirability  of  raising  money  to  conduct 
the  war  through  taxation  rather  than  loans. 
Government  loans  caused  an  inflation  of 
credit,  which  naturally  sent  prices  up  and  se- 
riously affected  the  entire  economic  structure. 
In  a  properly  adjusted  system  money  can  be 
raised  as  easily  by  taxation  as  by  loans  with 
the  attending  benefits  of  less  price  inflation 
and  more  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 
to  the  specific  way  in  which  they  should  prac- 
tice thrift. 

Professor  Carver  emphasizes  that  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war  money  is  for  use,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  thriftless  things  that  one 
can  do  with  it  is  to  hoard  it.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  kept  working  and  working  to 
the  best  advantage.  Many  people  have  as- 
sumed that  money  spent  in  luxuries  tends  to 
keep  business  good.  Luxuries  are  consumed 
immediately,  and  do  not  conduce  in  any  way 
to  provide  either  luxuries  or  necessities  for 
the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  money  saved 
is  also  spent  immediately.  It  is  lent  to  the 
government  through  Liberty  loans  and  War 
Savings  stamps  or  it  is  deposited  in  savings 
banks.  In  any  case  it  is  immediately  in- 
vested in  some  enterprise  which  employs  the 
maximum  of  labor  and  produces  something 
of  permanent  as  well  as  of  passing  value  for 
the  individual  and  nation.  This  is  the  true 
gospel  of  thrift,  and  Professor  Carver  has 
done  the  country  a  signal  service  by  pointing 
out  these  things  so  forcefully  and  effectively. 

Workers  in  the  national  thrift  campaign, 
teachers  who  are  promoting  thrift  in  the  pub- 
lic school  savings  movement,  those  who  teach 
economics  and  civics,  and  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  consider  economic  questions,  will  do 
well  to  secure  this  fundamental  discussion 
of  the  bearings  of  thrift  and  of  luxury  con- 
sumption upon  the  individual  and  the  nation 
in  peace  and  in  war. 

GEORGE  F.  ZOOK. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By   William    Bennett    Munro.      Macmillan 
Co.     648  pp.     Price  $2.75;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.90. 

It  is  refreshing  these  days  to  find  a  book 
that  has  no  reference  to  the  war.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  find  a  sound  treatise  on  a  great 
theme  dealing  with  a  body  of  enduring  truth, 
which  remains  largely  unaffected  by  the  late 
catastrophe.  Professor  Dunning  points  out 
in  his  Essays  on  Reconstruction,  dealing  with 
post  Civil  War  problems,  that  the  structure 
of  the  parties  as  they  existed  before  the  war 
made  available  unity  after  the  war.  So  to- 
day the  valuable  and  enduring  part  of  so- 
called  reconstruction  will  consist  largely  in 
recognizing  and  rendering  more  effective  the 
solid  achievements  of  the  past  rather  than 
building  airy  castles  of  the  filmy  fancy  and 
fiction  of  today. 

Professor  Munro's  bock  is  exceedingly 
timely  as  a  sane,  solid  analysis  of  the  his- 
toric basis,  the  development  through  law  and 
practice  of  the  principles  and  structure  of 
the  American  government.  The  book  cer- 
tainly "  provides  a  general  survey  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  American  govern- 
ment as  exemplified  in  the  nation,  in  the 
states  and  in  the  several  areas  of  local  ad- 
ministration." 

There  is  found  in  it  a  completeness;  and 
this  is  valuable  for  many  types  of  students. 


It  is  exceedingly  useful  for  all  colleges  and 
high  schools  of  the  better  grade  where  only 
a  general  course  can  be  given.  It  is,  more- 
over, eminently  useful  as  a  text  book.  It  is 
complete,  yet  suggestive;  exhaustive,  yet 
readable;  scholarly  and  sound,  yet  teachable. 
It  will  prove  of  great  value  as  a  reference 
book  in  all  public  libraries  where  American- 
ization work  is  in  vogue,  as  giving  an 
ample  survey  of  the  American  government. 

Outside  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good,  usable, 
readable  book,  it  has  certain  outstanding 
features  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  first 
place  it  conveys  the  conception  of  the  unity 
of  our  system  of  government.  This  concep- 
tion is  first  developed  in  the  historical  intro- 
duction where  the  roots  of  each  division  of 
our  government  are  traced  to  a  rather  re- 
mote historical  origin.  Throughout  the  treat- 
ise it  is  made  clear  that  in  the  American 
government,  from  federal  center  to  local  unit, 
we  have  a  system  of  cooperating  organs  of 
control. 

The  author,  furthermore,  has  kept  a  splen- 
did balance  between  concrete  illustrations 
and  the  principles  and  organs  involved  in 
the  general  problem.  Recent  tendencies  have 
been  to  confuse  the  forest  with  the  trees;  to 
create  an  encyclopedia  instead  of  a  unified 
intelligible  treatise.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  charm  and  use  of  Professor  Munro's  book 
is  its  due  subordination  of  well-selected  data 
to  prevailing  principles.  There  is  here  main- 
tained a  balance  whose  influence  on  future 
civic  instruction  will  be  marked. 

There  runs  through  the  treatise  a  whole- 
some critical  attitude.  There  are  two  types 
of  criticism,  constructive  and  destructive. 
There  is  the  type  of  criticism  of  men  and  of 
measures  from  which  you  rise  disappointed, 
depressed  and  cynical.  There  is  a  type 
which  starts  the  best  in  you  for  betterment 
and  hopeful  reform.  The  one  type  makes 
the  builder,  the  other  merely  the  house- 
wrecker.  The  reader  will  rise  from  this 
book  a  meliorist,  a  believer  in  a  democracy, 
a  worker  for  a  better  democracy,  not  through 
its  cynicism  nor  its  didacticism  but  because 
of  its  solid,  hopeful  information. 

Professor  Munro  is  evidently  a  man  of 
affairs.  He  has  the  incalculable  virtue  of  a 
man  who  sees  things  being  done.  He,  there- 


fore, describes  the  United  States  as  a  going 
concern.  His  book  has  action,  movement,  ob- 
jective. It  displays  the  mind  in  operation 
that  appreciates  the  value  of  narration,  a 
type  of  mind  that  also  has  learned  to  think 
within  the  realm  of  the  realizable.  The  best 
illustrations  of  such  workmen  were  the 
framers  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The 
chief  reason  that  instrument  was  such  a  suc- 
cess was  the  practical  business  man's  mind 
that  shaped  it.  It  escaped  the  uplifter  and 
the  doctrinaire.  Professor  Munro's  book  is 
a  fine  combination  of  the  analytic,  the  des- 
criptive, and  the  narrative  in  the  field  of 
civic  exposition.  W.  B.  GUTHRIE. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR 

By  Samuel  Gompers.     George  H.  Doran 

Company.    377     pages.    Price    $1.75;     by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.90. 

This  volume  brings  together  in  a  handy 
and  readable  fashion  the  principal  speeches 
of  Mr.  Gompers  during  the  war  which  are 
not  otherwise  easily  accessible.  There  is,  of 
course,  repetition  of  his  well-known  views. 
But  the  book  is  far  from  being  tedious.  At 
a  victory  loan  meeting  in  Canada  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  for  instance,  he  relates  of  his 
earlier  pacifist  writings  and  how  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
little  book  of  these  writings  just  before  the 
war.  However,  the  world  is  never  likely  to 
see  that  interesting  production;  for,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  "I  immediately  went  to 
tin  printer  and  got  hold  of  that  damn-fool 
stuff  and  took  it  back." 

There  is  not  much  in  this  selection  of 
speeches  about  the  great  labor  problems  of 
the  war  and  the  trade  union  vigilance  and 
activity  in  which  the  author  himself  took 
such  energetic  personal  part.  The  record 
of  American  labor  during  that  period,  how- 
ever, is  graphically  presented  by  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  the  offi- 
cial convention  and  committee  reports.  The 
book  should  be  in  every  industrial  library 
and  will  be  much  valued  in  coming  years  as 
a  source  of  documentation,  both  on  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  war  and  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  commanding  per- 
sonalities of  the  time.  B.  L. 


Communications 


THE  PACKERS'  SIDE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  SURVEY  for  April  5 
contains  an  article  by  Florence  Kelley,  The 
Consumer  and  the  Near  Future,  in  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  findings 
with  regard  to  the  packing  industry  are  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  truth,  and  in  which  the 
methods  of  Francis  J.  Heney  in  conducting 
the  investigation  are  defended.  We  believe 
that  the  editors  and  readers  of  the  SURVEY 
will  be  glad  to  have  additional  facts  con- 
cerning this  extremely  important  matter.  It 
is  easy  to  prove  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  biased  in  its  investigation 
and  that  its  report  contains  misrepresentation 
and  inaccuracy  and  that  it  does  not  prove 
its  case. 

The  article  fails  to  mention  that  in  public 
hearings  in  Boston  Mr.  Heney  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"  It  is  an  investigation  into  the  economic 
conditions,  as  well  as  practices  that  may  be 
prevailing,  and  it  is  ex-parte,  and  while  the 
Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  witness 
that  presents  himself  here,  no  one  comes  here 
with  the  right  to  be  represented  by  attorneys, 


with  the  right  to  put  on  witnesses,  because 
there  is  no  investigation  of  that  sort  being 
conducted." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially 
with  a  hostile  attorney  who  is  acting  prac- 
tically as  a  prosecuting  attorney,  it  is  only 
natural  that  Swift  &  Company  would  not 
have  cared  to  appear  at  these  hearings. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  the 
Trade  Commission  has  placed  the  packing 
industry  in  an  entirely  wrong  light  by 
means  of  insinuation  and  by  omission  of 
salient  facts  that  it  could  have  known,  and 
many  of  which  it  did  know,  without  granting 
immunity  to  anyone. 

In  the  hearings  at  Washington  we  pre- 
sented letters  which  were  taken  from  our 
files  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but 
which  were  not  reproduced  in  the  report,  al- 
though they  absolutely  controvert  contentions 
made  by  the  commission.  We  showed  that 
whereas  the  Trade  Commission  claims,  as  is 
said  in  the  article,  that  the  packers  exercise 
a  control  over  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry, 
etc.,  the  truth  is  that  the  large  packers  to- 
gether do  not  handle  more  than  15  or  20 
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per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  and  poultry  that  enters  trade  chan- 
nels. Swift  &  Company,  alone,  the  largest 
handler,  and  in  keen  competition  with  the 
other  packers,  handles  only  about  7  per  cent. 

The  article  refers  to  575  items  which  Mr. 
Colver,  chairman  of  the  Trade  Commission, 
said  are  handled  by  the  packing  concerns. 
This  statement  is  entirely  misleading.^  In 
the  first  place,  the  majority  of  the  575  items 
are  packing-house  products  or  by-products. 
In  the  list  submitted  by  Mr.  Colver,  there 
were  over  eighty  items,  such  as  machinery, 
builders'  materials,  cement,  boxes,  etc.  (enu- 
merated in  the  article),  which  are  merely 
supplies  that  Swift  &  Company  buys  at  cen- 
tral points  and  ships  to  its  own  plants  and 
branch  houses  in  other  localities,  and  which 
are  not  sold  at  all  to  the  outside  public. 
When  properly  analyzed  and  simmered 
down,  this  list,  so  far  as  Swift  &  Company 
is  concerned,  is  composed  of  packing-house 
products,  canned  goods,  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
and  poultry.  Every  product  handled  by 
Swift  &  Company  is  closely  related  to  its 
business — either  the  manufacturing  or  the 
selling  end,  and  we  can  easily  show  ample 
economic  justification  for  the  handling  of  all 
our  products. 

The  packers  do  not  control  either  the 
wholesale  price  or  the  retail  price  of  meat, 
because  they  are  in  keen  competition  with 
each  other  in  both  the  purchase  of  live  stock 
and  in  the  sale  of  meats.  The  article  is  writ- 
ten entirely  from  the  consumer's  standpoint; 
it  fails  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
live  stock  have  gone  up  just  as  much  as  the 
prices  of  meat,  and  that  our  profits  are  only 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  meat  sold. 
During  1918  we  were  under  profit  restrictions 
of  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  profits 
on  our  meat  business  amounted  to  only  2.04 
cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  and  to  only  a  little 
over  11  per  cent  on  investment. 

The  article  mentions  that  Mr.  Swift  stated 
that  we  spent  one  million  dollars  in  advertis- 
ing last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Swift 
stated  in  Washington  that  we  spent  $1,700,- 
000,  but  he  also  mentioned  that  this  amounted 
to  only  one-fifteenth  of  1  per  cent  of  our 
sales,  and  that  it  covered  both  product  and 
educational  advertising.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  other  large  advertising  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  who  spends 
such  a  small  proportion  of  his  sales  on  ad- 
vertising. Furthermore,  the  educational  ad- 
vertising is  necessary  because  it  is  the  only 
way  we  can  get  our  facts  before  the  public  to 
counteract  the  unfair  charges  that  are  made 
against  the  industry. 

Copies  of  our  1919  Year  Bock  and  of  an 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  may  be  had  by  any  of  your  readers 
who  wish  to  get  them  from  our  Chicago  office. 
SWIFT  &  COMPANY, 
Per  L.  D.  H.  WELD. 
[Manager  Commercial  Research  Depart.] 

Chicago. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  SIDE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Weld  objects  to  my 
article  on  The  Consumer  and  the  Near  Fu- 
ture, in  the  SURVEY  of  April  5,  on  the  ground 
among  others  that  I  accepted  "  as  gospel 
truth "  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  to  the  packing  industry.  He 
charges  that  its  investigation  is  unfair,  be- 
cause the  packers  were  not  represented  by 
attorneys  and  the  witnesses  were  not  cross- 
questioned  by  them,  and  asserts  (in  defiance 
of  the  mass  of  evidence  printed  by  the  com- 
mission) first,  that  Swift  &  Company  is 
"  in  keen  competition  with  the  other  pack- 
ers," and,  second,  that  "  the  packers  are  in 
keen  competition  with  each  other." 

The  National  Consumers'  League  does  ac- 
cept the  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission not  "  as  gospel  truth,"  but  as  the  most 
authoritative  statement  concerning  the  pack- 


ing industry  now  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  urge  the  members  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League  and  the  public  in  general  to 
read  the  summary  of  this  investigation,  to 
get  the  volumes  of  the  full  report  as  rap- 
idly as  they  appear,  and  to  study  them  with 
care,  especially  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Armour,  and  Mr.  Weld.  (Cop- 
ies of  the  summary,  a  compact  and  readable 
report  of  50  pages,  and  of  the  completed  vol- 
umes of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  Meat  Packing  Industry 
can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington.) At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  held  on  June  12,  it  was 
voted,  "  That  the  general  secretary  and  the 
legislative  agent  be  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  any  other  public  or  private 
agencies  that  promise  any  help  about  the  meat 
packing  industry." 

The  inquiry  was  not  a  trial.  Least  of  all 
was  it  intended  to  be  a  joint  cooperative  un- 
dertaking of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  packers.  There  is,  however,  no  in- 
tention of  treating  the  present  investigation 
as  final.  It  is  within  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress at  every  session  to  investigate  this  in- 
dustry, the  conduct  of  which  is  a  matter 
vitally  affecting  the  life,  death,  health  or 
welfare  of  all  save  the  very  rich.  The  fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture,  the  states, 
and  the  cities  have  all  in  varying  degrees 
power  to  keep  the  light  turned  on  this  active 
agent  in  determining  the  cost  of  living.  If 
any  error  has  crept  into  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report,  it  can  be  winnowed  out 
in  the  continuing  process  of  search  for  the 
current  facts. 

Mr.  Weld's  letter  raises  several  questions. 
If  indeed,  as  he  asserts,  the  packers  "  are 
in  keen  competition  with  each  other,"  how 
can  he  be  spokesman  for  all  the  five?  Do 
five  competitors  ever  hire  one  spokesman  for 
all?  If,  however,  Mr.  Weld  disclaims  author- 
ity to  speak  for  any  but  Swift  &  Company, 
why  should  we  accept  his  assertion  that  the 
other  four  are  competing  among  themselves? 
How  can  we  know?  And  why  should  we 
accept  him  as  competent  to  make  the  state- 
ment "  that  the  large  packers  together  do 
not  handle  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and 
poultry  that  enters  trade  channels?"  If  they 
are  all  "  in  keen  competition  with  each  other," 
why  do  they  tell  their  trade  secrets  to  Mr. 
Weld  for  publication?  And  why  should  we 
accept  as  true  of  all  the  competing  packers 
his  statement  as  to  Swift  &  Company,  that 
the  profits  on  the  meat  business  in  1918 
amounted  to  only  "  2.04  cents  per  dollar  of 
sales,  and  only  a  little  over  11  per  cent  on 
investments?" 

According  to  his  own  reasoning,  why 
should  we  accept  any  unsupported  statement 
by  Mr.  Weld?  If  he  finds  unconvincing  the 
evidence  given  before  the  commission,  be- 
cause Swift  &  Company  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cross-question  witnesses,  what  is 
his  own  claim  to  credence?  He  is  the  spokes- 
man for  an  interested  party. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the  packing  in- 
dustry is  far  longer  than  Mr.  Weld's  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  was  a  professor  at  Yale. 
In  the  years  1893-1897,  it  was  my  painful 
duty  as  chief  factory  inspector  for  Illinois  to 
inspect  the  packing  houses  in  the  Chicago 
stock-yards.  I  remember  the  experience  with 
horror  because  of  the  filth,  the  sickening 
stench,  and  those  sufferings  of  the  beasts  and 
of  the  working  children  which,  at  that  time, 
characterized  the  industry.  Dreadful  were 
the  cruelties  suffered  by  the  children  whose 
working-papers  it  was  my  duty  to  scrutinize. 

Incident  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  law  was  the  continuing  complaint  of 
the  violators  that  the  statute  and  its  enforce- 


ment were  unjust  and  unfair.  The  law  was 
indeed  in  its  insufficiency  monstrously  unjust 
to  the  children.  Illinois  still  ranks  low  com- 
pared with  states  which  require  graduation 
from  the  eighth  grade,  or  school  attendance 
to  the  sixteenth  birthday.  The  passing  years 
have,  however,  brought  improvements  which 
make  the  statue  of  1893-1897  look  like  a 
mockery  of  the  children  of  those  days.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcement  were  so 
baffling  that  I  wonder  how  we  had  courage 
to  spend  months  and  years  upon  such  trivial 
help  as  we  could  give  to  those  otherwise 
defenceless  little  toilers. 

Mr.  Weld's  complaints  of  unfairness  are 
like  an  echo  of  voices  from  the  packing- 
houses a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
published  results  of  every  investigation — 
federal,  or  state,  or  personal  (like  those 
which  were  the  foundation  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair's The  Jungle) — have  all  been  decried 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report 
is  now  denounced  as  unfair.  The  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  quarter  century  every 
application  of  publicity  was  followed  by 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  industry 
in  Chicago,  suggests  that  there  must  have 
been  truth  in  the  published  statements. 

The  income  tax  lists  and  other  tax  records 
cannot  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  inform  the 
public  approximately  as  to  the  dimensions, 
and  prcfits  of  the  packing  industry,  in- 
cluding the  five  great  packing  companies. 
Inevitably  there  will  be  growing  interest  io 
these  profits,  as  the  practice  of  feeding  school- 
children spreads  from  city  to  city,  in  order 
that  malnutrition  may  not  frustrate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  schools  to  turn  out  competent 
citizens.  The  charity  school  luncheons  and 
the  packers'  taxes  printed  in  parallel  columns- 
should,  as  the  years  go  by,  afford  interesting 
reading. 

For  the  present  undue  importance  of  the 
packing  industry  the  consuming  public  is  re- 
sponsible. We  have  never  persistently  ex- 
ercised that  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of 
liberty  to  buy  meat  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
have  no  vast,  old-established  cooperative 
movement  of  consumers  like  that  which  in 
England  so  greatly  contributed  to  maintain 
the  quality  and  stabilize  the  cost  of  meat 
throughout  the  war.  We  have  few  city 
markets;  and  city  and  country  abattoirs  are 
rare  indeed. 

The    effort    of    the    National    Consumers' 
League    to    promote    minimum    wage    com- 
missions requires  for  its  full  usefulness  that 
we   persuade    the   public   to   apply   the   con- 
sumers' power  to  the  whole  subject  of  food; 
to  perform  the  consumers'   duty  to  know,  to 
discriminate,  to  use  intelligently  all  the  avail- 
able   public    facilities    for    promoting   cheap 
and   good    food,   produced    under   conditions 
satisfactory    to    an    enlightened    public    con- 
science.   For  of  what  avail  are  higher  wages, 
if  the  increase  is  absorbed  by  the  packers? 
FLORENCE  KELLEY. 
[General  secretary,  National 
Consumers'  League]. 

New  York. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE:  1920 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  article  headed 
National  Conference:  1920,  in  the  SURVEY  for 
June  14,  leads  me  to  violate  my  long 
established  custom  of  avoiding  writing  in 
criticism  of  what  editors  may  elect  to  publish 
on  the  pages  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

My  primary  objection  to  this  article  is  your 
apparent  belief  that  the  action  to  drop  the 
name  of  Roger  Baldwin  from  a  conference 
committee  which  was  about  to  be  elected, 
was  the  most  vital  incident  of  a  large  and 
important  national  conference  of  social 
workers.  More  than  half  the  limited  space 
you  devote  to  the  conference,  together  with 
the  heading  given  the  article,  would  indicate 
that  you  so  regarded  the  incident. 

My  second  objection  is  to  your  statement 
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<hat  committee  nominations  "  invariably  are 
adopted  on   a   purely  formal  vote."    If  this 
•statement  were  accurate,  it  would  indicate  a 
.peculiar  lack  of  that  democracy  in  conference 
.management   for   which    Mr.   Baldwin    was 
such  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  leader.    But 
is  it  accurate?    The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ierence  of  1918  show  a  series  of  motions  to 
amend    the    committee    nominations    of    one 
division  which,  by  coincidence,   is  the  same 
affected  by  this  year's  vote.    The  final  action 
last  year  recommended  the  addition  of  names 
to  the  committee.     The  action  of  these  two 
conferences  in  regard  to  committee  appoint- 
ments would   lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
.majority  of  members  do  not  believe  that  the 
conference  itself  should  be  expected  to  take 
"  a  merely  formal  vote  "  on  committee  nomi- 
nations. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  statement  that 
the  incident  was  "  generally  regarded^  as  a 
test  of  strength  between  two  factions  in  the 
conference,"  as  that  is  merely  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  which  may  or  may  not  be 
accepted  by  his  readers.  I  do,  however,  very 
-strenuously  object  to  your  definition  of  the 
two  factions.  To  assume  that  the  individuals 
voting  with  the  minority  are  "  looking  into 
the  future  and  planning  for  reconstruction  " 
to  any  greater  extent  than  are  those  who 
voted  with  the  majority,  is  indeed  an  assump- 
tion and  one  which  could  not  be  demon- 
strated, although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  individuals  in  the  two  groups — and 
indeed  within  each  group — would  radically 
disagree  as  to  the  next  practicable  steps  to 
bring  about  the  social  justice  for  which  all 
members  of  the  conference  are  striving. 

H.  IDA  CURRY. 

[Superintendent,    County    Agencies    for 
Dependent  Children,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association] 
New  York. 

THE  FOOD  BLOCKADE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  received  through  Dr. 
B.  dejong  van  Beek  en  Donk,  Hotel  de  Berne, 
Berne,  Switzerland,  the  following  document, 
•of  which  I  enclose  a  correct  translation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  printed  some- 
where, for  this  food  blockade  is  becoming  a 
"humiliation. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Stanford  University,  California. 

(ENCLOSURE) 

Five  representatives  of  the  medical  facul- 
ties of  neutral  universities,  Professor  Berg- 
onark,  of  Upsala,  Brandt,  of  Christiania,  Ga- 
delius,  of  Stockholm,  Johansson,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  Tendeloo,  of  Leyden,  have,  for 
more  than  a  week,  been  gathering  impres- 
sions in  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Dresden,  and 
have  composed  the  following  telegram  to 
President  Wilson,  which  they  desire  to 
deliver  to  the  President  through  the  good 
•offices  of  their  embassies: 

"At  the  request  of  the  medical  faculties 
of_Germany  and  German  Austria,  and  of  the 
chief  burgomasters  of  the  largest  cities  of 
these  countries,  the  medical  faculties  of  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Norway  have  sent  the 
undersigned  professors  as  their  representa- 
tives to  Germany  to  obtain  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  nourishment  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  They  declare  that: 

"The  population  of  the  large  cities  is  in 
a  state  of  unquestionable  undernourishment, 
and  consequently  in  a  state  of  extreme  hope- 
lessness, ill  humor,  and  agitation.  One  finds 
everywhere  persons  with  a  loss  of  weight  of 
about  20  per  cent,  and  everywhere  one  meets 
with  mothers  who  are  seeking  in  vain  to 
procure  the  most  necessary  food  for  their 
children.  In  physical  development,  the 
•children  of  the  elementary  schools  have  fallen 
so  far  behind  the  normal  as  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. The  market  halls  stand  empty;  carrots 


and  a  few  goats  wasted  away  to  skeletons 
are  all  they  have  to  offer.  What  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  poorer  population  in  the  feeding 
of  the  masses  beggars  all  description. 
Nothing  but  thin  vegetable  soup  is  handed 
out,  and  that  without  a  drop  of  fat  swimming 
on  the  top  of  it.  The  scenes  enacted  daily 
at  these  places  show  that  a  hunger  revolt 
may  break  out  any  moment,  especially  as  the 
officials  who  have  hitherto  carried  through 
the  organization  of  nourishment  are  at  the 
point  of  collapsing  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  difficulties  of  securing  food,  and  the 
increasing  depression  from  hunger.  Universal 
chaos  is  utterly  unavoidable. 

"Tuberculosis  is  increasing  at  a  frightful 
rate,  even  among  the  children.  It  has  regu- 
larly taken  a  malignant  course.  Rickets  is 
also  becoming  more  common  and  much  more 
dangerous.  A  combating  of  these  diseases 
is  impossible.  For  tuberculosis,  milk  is  lack- 
ing; for  rickets,  cod-liver  oil.  Complete  lack 
of  soap  is  driving  surgeons  to  a  state  of 
desperation.  The  activity  of  physicians  is 
becoming  more  and  more  limited  from  day 
to  day.  Medicine  is  dropping  back  to  where 
it  was  many  decades  ago.  The  physicians 
and  authorities  to  whom  the  sick  are  en- 
trusted are  overcome  with  despair.  From  day 
to  day  the  whole  population  is  growing  more 
and  more  agitated  and  the  state  of  mind 
more  desperate,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  more 
and  more  frequent  breaking  out  of  disturb- 
ances. Perseverance  in  this  situation  is  ut- 
terly impossible. 

"The  quantity  of  food  allotted  by  the 
Brussels  agreement  is  wholly  inadequate. 
At  most  it  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  present 
deficient  state  of  nourishment,  but  not  to 
restore  the  lost  bodily  substances.  Even  in 
the  year  1918  a  shortage  of  twenty  billion 
calories  had  to  be  reckoned  with  on  account 
of  the  falling  off  in  agriculture.  For  1919  a 
still  greater  shortage  is  to  be  expected.  The 
existing  shortage  can  not  be  made  up  by  the 
importation  of  foodstuffs;  it  must  be  made 
possible  for  Germany  to  restore  her  <WJ» 
production  of  milk  and  meat  to  the  pre-waf 
basis  by  means  of  imported  cattle  feed. 

"  As  is  set  forth  above,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble speed  in  affording  help  is  necessary.  The 
importation  of  foodstuffs  has,  up  to  the 
present,  been  much  too  slow.  Every  day  of 
delay  has  in  it  the  possibility  of  bringing 
immeasurable  disaster  upon  the  whole  of 
Europe,  indeed  upon  the  whole  world.  It 
would  not  only  be  a  command  of  humanity, 
to  free  the  German  people  from  hunger  and 
distress,  rather  would  it  be  a  personal  far- 
seeing  act  toward  the  preservation  of  all 
civilization,  which  is  at  present  in  peril." 

NEGRO   SOLDIERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  approbation  of  your  remarks  in  the  May 
3  issue  of  the  recent  symposium  at  Hampton 
Institute  on  reconstruction  problems  concern- 
ing returned  Negro  soldiers.  You  say,  "To 
Northerners  that  continual  preaching  of 
patience  and  restraint  may  sometimes  seem  a 
little  cold  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  for- 
ward-urging spirit  of  these  times."  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  notwithstanding,  as  quoted  in 
the  SURVEY,  the  remarks  of  Major  Moton 
and  Prof.  Monroe  Work.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Work,  "  The  soldiers  are  returning 
with  a  wider  vision  of  life — with  the  desire 
to  become  more  useful  men  and  to  help  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  respective  com- 
munities." 

Now,  if  with  this  vision,  gained  perhaps 
while  fighting  for  democracy  in  France,  they 
are  discontented  with  segregation,  lack  of 
labor  opportunities,  proscription  in  theaters 
and  restaurants,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
disenfranchisement  laws,  and  if  they  have 
been  aroused  from  their  laiisez  faire  attitude 
towards  democratic  rights,  then  this  war  has 
bequeathed  them  a  priceless  legacy.  And  if 
to  this  legacy,  unaccompanied  by  bitterness, 


EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

By  Daniel  Bloomfield  and 
Meyer  Bloomfield  Consul- 
tants on  Employment  and 
Industrial  relations. 

The  development  of  this  subject  has  been 
confined  practically  to  the  last  ten  years: 
Its  literature  is  recent  and  widely  scattered 
through  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and 
reports. 

The  most  important  of  tbese,  like  the 
famous  Whltley  reports  on  industrial  conn- 
ells,  articles  by  Carleton  H.  Parker,  John 
A.  Fitch,  Sidney  Webb  and  others  bave 
been  collected  and  reprinted  in  full  ID  the 
handbook,  "  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGE- 
MENT." The  articles  are  conveniently 
grouped  for  quick  reference  and  with  the 
selected  bibliography  of  the  best  additional 
material  on  the  subject,  make  the  volume 
an  excellent  source  book  for  teacher  and 
student  of  social  and  civic  betterment. 

Order  direct  from  publishers 
Cloth  $1.80  Postpaid 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 

950  University  Are.         New  York  City 


A  School  That  Studies  Life 

The  Tnlnlnf  School  for  Community  Worker* 

Reorganized  on  the  Co-operative  Plan 
John  Collier,  Director 

The  school  trains  students  for  the 
varied  phases  of  community  and  neigh- 
borhood activities.  In  addition  to  the 
course  for  whole-time  students  there  are 
special  evening  lectures  for  those  already 
In  the  field  and  for  volunteer  workers. 

Graduates  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
demand  for  organizers  and  trained  serv- 
ice In  Communities,  Industrial  Welfare 
Organizations,  Public  Schools,  Churches 
and  Colleges. 

Address  for  detailed  information 
KB3  A.  A.  FREEMAN,  Room  1001.    70  Sib  ATI.  N.  Y.  Gtr 


"The  Most  B&Ulilul  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $gi  and  $113  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  ttft  SL,  CHICAGO 


A  Summer's  work  in  New  York  City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups'  of 
Cltlsens  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  la 
organizing  recreation  hi  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 

Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 


they  add  belief  in  the  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment in  the  Negro  race  and  in  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  its  soul,  we  have 
not  sent  our  men  to  France  in  vain. 

Then,  too,  the  returning  soldiers  know  the 
problems  and  aspirations  of  Negroes  other 
than  those  of  their  own  province — and  with 
this  knowledge  has  come,  we  hope,  the  reali- 
zation that  the  future  and  fortunes  of  the 
American  Negro  are  interwoven  in  the  des- 
tinies of  all  Negroes,  whether  they  are  in 
Alabama  or  Africa.  If  these1  conditions 
awaken  them  from  their  lethargy  concerning 
their  rights  they  may  summon  strength 
through  organization,  education,  love  of 
justice,  by  means  of  having  determination, 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in 
a  large  city,  which  is  about  to  build  a 
modern  cottage  system,  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied Superintendent  who  can  aid  in  build- 
ing and  equipping  new  buildings,  and  taking 
charge  after  they  are  completed.  Address 
O.  A.  H.,  3184  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  capable  matron-house- 
keeper, school  for  Jewish  delinquent  girls, 
one  hour's  ride  from  New  York.  Address 
3172  SURVEY. 

A  REGISTERED  NURSE,  preferably 
one  having  had  industrial  experience,  is 
wanted  for  a  mill  and  village  in  the  South. 
Good  Salary.  Send  references.  Address 
Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  S.  C. 

WANTED :  A  Jewish  trained  nurse, 
preferably  one  having  experience  in  institu- 
tional care  of  children.  Address  3186 
SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  of  Girls ;  woman  of  ma- 
ture years,  capable  of  managing  large 
group  of  girls.  Apply  stating  reference 
and  salary  expected  to  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  MANAGER,  to  direct  the 
administrative  work  of  a  Jewish  hospital 
in  Brooklyn.  Give  references  and  state 
age,  experience,  education  and  other  per- 
tinent information.  Address  3188  SURVEY. 


SITUATION  OPEN 

For  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN 
Opportunity  as  Resident  in 

PRIVATE  FAMILY  OF  MEANS— 
preference;  younger  graduate  with 
several  years'  hospital  training;  re- 
search type  of  mind;  not  without 
nursing  experience.  Case  problem 
touching  respiratory  diseases  —  not 
T.  B.  Applicant  should  state  qualifi- 
cations and  desires  in  her  own  hand, 

addressing  CARTESIAN   SOCIETY, 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RECOGNIZED  specialist  in  immigrant 
education ;  constructive  and  practical  Amer- 
icanization Director;  experienced  coordi- 
nating and  systematizing  state-wide  and 
local  agencies  engaged  in  any  phase  of 
Americanization;  administrator  and  execu- 
tive, legislative  campaign,  legal  aid,  pub- 
licity, research  and  reference,  surveys  and 
investigations.  Linguist;  forceful  speaker. 
Address  3177  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  home  economics  gradu- 
ate, fifteen  years'  experience  family  and 
community  welfare,  also  editorial  work,  de- 
sires position  New  York  or  vicinity.  Ad- 
dress 2165  SURVEY. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  deaf  wom- 
an as  working  housekeeper,  with  profes- 
sional woman.  Address  3187  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  with  college  educa- 
tion, executive  ability,  five  years'  experi- 
ence, knowledge  of  Italian  and  French, 
with  highest  references,  desires  position, 
preferably  in  Mountain  States  or  Cali- 
fornia. Address:  Secretary,  Room  625 
Central  Savings  Bank  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  recent 
war  experience  in  Italy,  speaks  Italian, 
wishes  to  return  to  Italy  as  investigator  or 
executive.  Communicate  Miss  Curtis,  264 
Boylston  street,  Boston. 

MAN :  Energetic  and  of  tried  executive 
ability,  holding  degrees  of  B.S.  and  A.M. 
and  one  year's  training  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  eight  years'  expe- 
rience in  social  and  educational  work,  wants 
responsible  position,  social  center,  employ- 
ment, Americanization,  research.  Address 
3176  SURVEY. 


MARTHA'S    VINEYARD 

Chappaquiddick  Island,  near  Edgarton.  On 
bluff  overlooking  inner  and  outer  bay  and 
ocean.  Comfortably  furnished  house,  10 
rooms,  bath.  Playhouse  for  children,  boat 
house,  outbuildings,  catboat,  rowboat, 
canoe,  15  acres,  800  ft.  shore;  ideal  summer 
place;  $7,500  asked.  Details.  Box  No. 
3185,  Survey. 


solidarity  of  interests  and  a  devotion  to  an 
ideal.  When  the  returned  soldiers  show  these 
reactions  gained  by  war  experiences  you  may 
receive  an  answer  to  your  query,  "  What 
goes  on  in  their  minds  beneath  surface  cheer- 
fulness and  docility  no  one  seems  to  know 
exactly."  And  if  these  dreams  come  true  we 
shall  mourn  for  our  lost  ones  in  France  not 
with  tears  and  crepe  but  with  resignation  and 
hope. 
Washington.  MARY  CROMWELL. 

JOTTINGS 

HARRIET  T.  RICHTER,  for  fifteen  years 
secretary  of  Christadora  House,  New  York 
city,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  (see  the  SURVEY  for 
May  24)  and  will  give  much  of  her  time 
to  the  organization  of  joint  community  house 
activities.  The  federation,  now  housed  at 
27  Barrow  street,  New  York  city,  has  been 
joined  recently  by  nine  additional  neigh- 
borhood houses,  so  that  now  it  represents 
forty-six  institutions. 


AFTER  mobilizing  the  latent  resources  of 
urban  and  suburban  land  to  an  extent  en- 
tirely unprecedented  here  or  anywhere,  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission  ended  its 
activities  on  May  31.  According  to  its  esti- 
mates, there  were  3,500,000  war  gardens  in 
the  United  States  in  1917,  producing  food 
valued  at  $350,000,000;  and  5,285,000  in 
1918,  producing  $525,000,000  worth.  This 
year  preliminary  reports  indicate  additional 
growth. 

EVIDENCE  of  how  the  dry  states  and  cities 
regard  prohibition  has  been  collected  by  a 
committee  of  which  the  chairman  is  Presi- 
dent Lemuel  H.  Merlin  of  Boston  University, 
the  secretary  Prof.  John  M.  Barker  of  Boston 
University,  and  the  other  members  Former 
Governor  John  L.  Bates  of  Massachusetts, 
George  W.  Coleman,  president  of  the  Open 
Forum  National  Council,  and  Henry  I.  Har- 
riman,  former  president  of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Of  the  32  states  which 
were  dry  on  May  1,  four — Florida,  Montana, 
Ohio,  Wyoming — were  left  out  of  account 
as  their  prohibitory  laws  had  not  been  in 
effect  for  over  four  months.  Of  the  28  re- 
maining, the  governors  of  26  gave  a  verdict 
for  prohibition,  1  against  and  1  did  not 
reply.  Similar  inquiries  to  the  mayors  and 
chiefs  of  police  of  the  ten  largest  dry  cities 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cent!  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TBANSACTIONS  OF  THB  FIEST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPBBATIVB  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWABD  Tm  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  26 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Eenold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  Bast  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
frcm  the  SUBVBY.  a  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CBEDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

DB.  ROBINSON'S  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
has  come  to  life  again.  It  Is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year ;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

IMMIGRATION  LITEBATUBB  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SLACKIB'S  CONFESSION  :  The  Shame  of  Be- 
ing Out  of  Jail.  50  cents  per  hundred.  H. 
W.  Youmans,  Sedalla.  Mo. 

"  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT."  New 
Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  address  by 
Dean  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

MAKE  THE  MOVIES  PAT  FOB  SOCIAL  WOBK,  by 
Warren  M.  Covill.  4  pp.  Also  Practical 
Suggestions  for  following  out  the  plan.  4  pp. 
10  cents  each.  Monthly  lists  of  motion  pic- 
tures suitable  for  use  in  schools,  churches, 
centres  and  settlements,  $1.00  per  year. 
Garden  of  American  Motion  Pictures,  April, 
1918 — April,  1919,  970  pictures  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  entire  American  market  and 
available  for  distribution,  24  pp.,  25  cents. 
Correspondence  invited.  Social  Service  De- 
partment, National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Avenus,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  Inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurte;  monthly  ;  ?2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by    National    Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year;    published   by   Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 


— ranging  from  Omaha  with  200,000  popu- 
lation to  Detroit  with  850,000 — 17  were  for 
prohibition,  1  was  against  and  1  has  not  re- 
plied. A  tabulation  of  the  replies  with  inter- 
esting quotations  from  them  has  been  issued 
under  the  title  of  The  Verdict,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  at  72  Mount 
Vernon  street,  Boston. 

THE  Chicago  Woman's  City  Club's  de- 
velopment requires  its  removal  to  larger 
and  better  appointed  quarters.  It  has  secured 
the  rooms  formerl>  occupied  by  the  College 
Club,  thus  affording  more  ample  accommo- 
dations for  its  increased  membership,  which 
is  being  recruited  from  3,000  to  5,000,  with 
dues  raised  from  $2  to  $3  a  year.  A  letter 
recently  received  at  the  club  was  addressed 
to  the  "Woman's  Club  Real  Workers,"  and 
without  further  designation  was  delivered  by 
the  post  office  to  this  club  whose  members 
needed  to  qualify  for  that  title  no  further 
than  to  cite  the  list  of  their  committees, 
which  include  Americanization,  bathing 
beaches  and  public  comfort  stations,  child 
welfare,  city  waste,  clean  air,  police  stations 
and  jails,  health,  schools,  social  hygiene  and 
civics.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
T.  Bowen,  the  club  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
at  each  ene  of  these  points  of  contact  with 
public  interests,  and  at  many  another. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  15.  Andrews,  sec'y  :  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices ;  industrial  safety  and  health ;  work- 
men's compensation ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Indiana  University.  Indianapolis  ;  Antoinette 
Cannon.  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Kuipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  Institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Win.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G^  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  It.  Review,  quarterly,  40c..  a  year. 
Membership  (entities  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications) $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  oi 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    CONTROL 

OF  CANCER— -Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'v  ; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  .1.  II. 
Kellog,  sec'y;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  Ol?  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Mncfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Kev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
.  Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life ; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  fleld  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Moaiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Ccrrl  II.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE — J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,"  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  II.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL) —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership.  $2.  $5  and  $25:  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 
THF  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St..  Boston  ; 
pres..  Charles  W.  Eliot:  acting  sec'y.  L.  V  Ii 
graham,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships:  Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10; 
Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres.  ;  John  H.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
I'itth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  tl.e  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  54,000, 
with.  210  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  cirnps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school  ;  foreign  work  ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  ist..  New 
1'ork,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  The  American  Child.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powllsou,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beert,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nien- 
ta1  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  statfl 
societies.  Mental  lliiyiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PBEVEN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Cordon  L.  Berry,  fleld  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E?st  22 
St.,' New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
fies "at  cost.  Includes  New  York  Stave  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y. ;    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.       General      organization      to      discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.  47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 
CHILDREN — Henry  W.    Thurston.  New   York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  CORRECTION — Bernard  Glucck, 

M.  D.,  New  York. 

HEALTH — George  J.   Nelbach,  New   York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 

THE  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
INDUSTRIAL      AND      ECONOMIC      CONDITIONS — 

Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  S.  Braucher,  N.  Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIEXE — C.  Macfte  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OF    SOCIAL   FORCES — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OF    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN-BORN  •  IN 

AMERICA— Allen  T.  Bums,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Uobert  A.  Woods,  sec>  ;  2(1  Union  I'ark,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holltngsworth 
Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kiuckle  Jones,  exec,  seo'y ; 
20U  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SEEVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wei  more,  ch'n,  -57  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  chibs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
It.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  IDG  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
n-que ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  siipuly  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pros.  ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas.  ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  A\3.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres.  ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  Life  an<l  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN— Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street,  Boston.  Objects  :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  aud  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  licld. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— II.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion: cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  ot  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Kace  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  U.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. :  Itichard  S.  Chllds,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission,  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pros. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SriivKi  ;  Paul  I'.  Kellogg,  editor; 
Edward  T.  Deviue,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  :  departments  :  Civics, 
(iraham  It.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.I). :  Education, 
('rime,  Winthrop  D.  Lsmc ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  l!)tn  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Ynuth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Uobert  It.  Moton,  prin.  ;  W'nrren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emniett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAB  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SEBTICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  ot  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  Tiie  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H,  8. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


"To  the  Unfinished  Work" 


EDITOR  OF  THE  SURVEY 


WHETHER  we  recognize  it  or  not,  whether  we 
want  it  or  not,  those  of  us  who  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  individual  and  social  well-being  will,  in 
the  years  of  reconstruction  ahead  even  more  than 
in  the  war  years,  be  called  upon  to  render  service  in  wider  and 
wider  spheres  of  activity.     That  service  will   depend   upon 
the  new  structure  of  international  relations  after  the  war  and 
the  sanctions  that  go  with  it.    Problems  of  food  and  health  of 
reparation  and  retribution,  of  social  justice  and  democratic 
aspiration,  no  less  than  of  trade  and  sovereignty,  are  bound  up 
in  the  settlement. 

Last  week  the  SURVEY  published  the  sectional  reports  of 
the  Interallied  Red  Cross  meeting  at  Cannes,  which  schemed 
common  programs,  as  to  nursing,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  child 
welfare,  venereal  disease  and  preventive  medicine.  These, 
under  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  will  become  a 
special  charge  upon  the  new  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 
Next  fall  comes  the  first  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Council 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  to  consider  international  labor 
legislation. 

This  wrenching  loose  of  the  old  provincialisms  of  social 
work  was  illustrated  in  a  capital  way  at  a  luncheon  of 
members  of  Survey  Associates  in  New  York  in  honor  of 
four  men  and  women  just  returned  from  abroad.  Judge 
Mack  contrasted  the  opportunity  of  Jewish  immigrants  in 
America  with  their  status  as  subjects  in  Central  Europe,  tell- 
ing by  way  of  illustration  of  their  years  of  oppression  by  Ru- 
mania in  clear  violation  of  her  treaty  obligations.  The  effort 
of  the  Jewish  group  at  Paris  was  to  see  to  it  that  this  should 
not  happen  again — and  in  standing  out  for  international  pro- 
tection for  their  co-religionists  they  became  the  champion  of 
the  minorities  in  all  the  mixed  populations  of  central  Europe, 
as  the  new  nations  are  set  up  and  their  boundaries  enlarged. 

There  was  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  just  back  from  the  meeting  at  Zurich 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace,  who  told  of  the  pitiful  consequences  of  the  embargo, 
not  only  upon  the  children  of  enemy  states  but  of  Prague,  the 
capital  city  of  the  new  Bohemian  republic.  She  told  of  the 
spirit  of  those  German  women  who  throughout  the  war  hnd 
held  true  to  opposition  to  it ;  who  had  seen  their  young  men  go 
down,  but  who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  young  women  and  to 
the  flame  of  their  revolt  against  the  old  man-made  scheme  of 


militarism  which  had  repressed  them  throughout  the  years, 
however  it  had  failed  to  conquer  outside  the  empire. 

There  was  Homer  Folks,  who  held  cannily  to  the  posi- 
tion that  so  far  as  the  men  of  Germany  were  concerned  the 
Allied  peoples  must  wait  for  actions  to  speak  louder  than 
words.  He  told  in  human  terms  what  the  war  had  meant 
as  he  had  travelled  back  of  the  entire  western  front  from  Bel- 
gium to  the  Balkans — its  challenge  to  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  world  in  building  up  the  health  of  peoples  now  struggling 
again  to  their  feet, — its  challenge  to  the  statesmanship  of  the 
world  to  put  war  permanently  out  of  business. 

There  was  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head-worker  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  who  represented  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  at  Cannes  and  spoke  of  the  aftermath  of  the  war, 
not  only  in  the  war  zone,  but  in  its  devastation  of  the  spirit. 

SUCH  testimony  is  clarifying  to  our  minds  as  treaty  and 
covenant  come  up  for  action  in  the  American  Senate  and 
we  are  met  with  conflicting  counsels  as  to  the  course  to  pursue. 
There  are  those  who  urge  a  flat  rejection  of  the  treaty  as  a 
betrayal  of  American  good  faith ;  there  are  those  ardent  friends 
of  President  Wilson  who  see  it  as  the  work  of  a  master  hand 
which  should  be  accepted  forthwith,  untampered.  There  are 
those  who  would  make  reservations  in  the  direction  of  the 
traditional  American  policies  of  isolation. 

Is  a  course  open  by  which  we  can  support  treaty  and  cov- 
enant for  the  good  that  is  in  them  and  at  the  same  time  ring 
true  to  the  principles  we  have  stood  for  as  democrats,  as 
craftsmen  in  human  relations,  as  believers  in  a  new  order  of 
relationship  between  the  nations,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
war  system  with  its  dead  weight  of  armament  and  conscription 
of  youth,  its  competing  imperialisms  and  balances  of  powers, 
its  hate  and  fear  and  lust  for  dominion  which  found  extreme 
expression  in  Prussian  militarism,  now  overthrown  ? 

We  stood  for  these  principles  as  American  aims  while  the 
war  was  on,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  and  throughout  the 
negotiations  at  Versailles.  We  grounded  them  on  President 
Wilson's  fourteen  points  and  his  other  utterances.  We  saw 
some  of  these  principles  embodied  in  the  armistice,  the  cov- 
enant of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  and  the  peace  treaty. 
We  saw  other  of  these  principles  ignored  or  overridden  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  covenant  and  in  the  first  draft  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

In  common  with  liberal  and  labor  groups  the  world  over, 
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and  in  line  with  action  taken  by  the  League  of  Nations  Asso- 
ciation, some  six  hundred  men  and  women,  practical  leaders 
in  social  work  in  their  own  states  and  communities,  cabled 
President  Wilson  at  the  time  of  the  National  Conference  at 
Atlantic  City  in  June,  urging  modifications  of  the  first  drafts 
of  covenant  and  treaty  in  line  with  these  principles.  We  have 
seen  important  changes  made,  and  we  have  before  us  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  League  of  Nations  which,  if  the  domi- 
nant nations  will  it,  may  become  a  developing  instrument  of 
civilization.  It  would  seem  to  create  an  open  structure  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  secret  mesh-work  of  diplomacy.  It  lays 
the  frame-work  for  common  international  services;  it  sets  up  a 
procedure  which  should  delay  war  and  expose  its  causes ;  which 
should  offer  redress  for  wrongs  and  throw  open  opportunities 
for  freedom  and  mutual  good-will  and  service  among  men. 

We  see  that  the  covenant  represents  a  great  advance  over 
anything  the  common  people  of  the  earth  could  rely  upon 
prior  to  1914;  we  are  told  that  to  reject  it  would  leave  the 
world  at  loose  ends  and  offer  no  surety  that  anything  half  so 
good  could  within  a  reasonable  time  be  achieved  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  nations. 

As  against  this,  we  must  weigh  provisions  in  the  treaty  and 
constructions  placed  upon  the  covenant  which  contravene  the 
principles  we  have  stood  for. 

WE  have  the  authority  of  no  less  an  expert  in  foreign 
affairs  and  international  law  than  Elihu  Root  that  it; 
is  entirely  possible  for  the  United  States  Senate,  without 
throwing  over  the  gains  inherent  in  the  covenant  and 
without  throwing  back  the  whole  arrangement  for  another 
protracted  period  of  negotiation,  to  make  such  reservations 
and  interpretations  in  the  resolution  of  acceptance  as  shall 
make  perfectly  clear  the  construction  which  the  American 
people  place  upon  the  document.  JMuch  more  would  this  be 
true  of  declarations,  written  into  the  Senate  resolution,  of  the 
steps  we  intend  to  take  as  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
help  bring  it  flush  with  those  principles  which  fired  America, 
shook  the  Central  empires,  and  made  President  Wilson  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war  the  spokesman  for  the  liberal  and 
democratic  forces  within  the  Allied  nations. 
Let  me  single  out  four  factors: 

I. 

Shantung,  involving  not  at  all  our  relations  with  the  enemy  nations, 
but  reaching  to  the  bed-rock  of  those  principles  which  the  American 
president,  the  American  nation  and  the  Allied  nations  stood  for 
by  public  commitment  at  the  convening  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Versailles. 

II. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  we  have  stood  for  has  been  the 
right  of  self-determination— that  people  shall  not  be  handed  about 
against  their  wish  or  held  under  foreign  yoke.  The  facts  as  to 
racial  composition  and  popular  aspiration  of  border  regions  in  central 
Europe  have  been  too  complex  and  obscure  to  be  settled  with  any 
surety  at  Versailles;  yet  there  was  practical  necessity  for  drawing 
some  lines.  Mistakes  have  undoubtedly  been  made.  In  the  matter 
of  the  Saar  valley,  the  original  treaty  provisions  have  been  modified 
and  while  France  has  justly  been  given  coal  to  replace  the  output 
of  her  wrecked  mines,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Saar  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  their  future  allegiance  has  been  reserved  to 
them  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  Similarly,  the  transfer  of  upper 
Silesia  has  been  made  rightly  dependent  upon  a  plebiscite.  These 
changes  are  in  the  direction  of  representations  made  by  international 
organizations  of  labor  and  of  women,  by  British  liberals  and  Amer- 
ican democrats  and  social  workers.  Unquestionably,  less  conspicu- 
ous but  as  real  errors  of  decision  have  gone  unredressed.  We  do 
not  know  at  this  writing  what  the  decisions  are  with  respect  to  large 
parts  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  Balkans  and  Turkey.  Clearly,  the 
opportunity  for  rectification  should  be  kept  open.  Europe  cannot  be 
kept  in  a  strait-jacket.  At  a  hundred  points  in  the  treaty  the 
phraseology  recognizes  this  fluid  quality  in  the  situation. 

Yet  the  construction  placed  upon  article  10  and  other  parts  of 
treaty  and  covenant  by  some  commentators  would  be  that  of  per- 
petuating indefinitely  the  boundaries  set  up  at  this  time,  with  all 
Europe  in  turmoil,  with  feeling  high,  with  inadequate  information 


and  crude  instruments  for  judging  racial  composition  and  desires; 
would  be  that  of  committing  the  United  States  not  only  to  acquiesce 
in  their  perpetuation  but  to  exert  its  economic  and  military  power 
to  perpetuate  them  so  long  as  the  possessing  nations  want  to  hold  on. 
To  fend  against  such  an  impossible  construction,  the  resolution 
should  include  a  declaration  that  in  the  view  of  the  United  States 
there  is  nothing  in  the  document  which  commits  this  country  or  the 
League  of  Nations  against  the  right  of  revolution,  or  against  genuine 
redress  and  readjustment  of  boundaries  through  orderly  processes 
provided  under  the  League  of  Nations.  This  safeguarding  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  would  apply  to  old  subject  peoples  like 
the  Irish,  to  more  reent  annexations  like  Corea,  to  colonies  and 
mandatories,  and  to  regional  peoples  now  brought  under  foreign  yoke. 

III. 

In  the  third  place,  any  protracted  exclusion  of  the  new  republics 
of  Germany  and  Russia  is  clearly  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
an  invitation  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  balance  of  power  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  alternative  principle  of  the  society  of  nations.  None  of 
the  revolutionary  republics  has  been  included  in  the  new  league.  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  exclusion  of  any  nation  because  its  form 
of  popular  government  differs  from  that  of  the  empires,  kingdoms, 
dominions  and  republics  now  party  to  the  league.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution should  call  for  the  inclusion  of  Russia  and  Germany  with  the 
least  possible  delay  in  the  assembly  and  council  of  the  league  and 
for  their  full  participation  on  equal  footing  in  all  economic  inter- 
course under  it.  Any  process  of  strangulation  or  privileged  alliances 
will  breed  new  wars.  This  principle  should  be  applied,  so  far  as 
membership  in  the  league  goes,  to  Mexico  and  to  any  new  nations 
which  come  into  being. 

IV. 

There  are  other  factors,  civil  and  economic,  in  the  peace  treaty 
which  run  counter  to  principles  America  announced  as  hers  in  the 
settlement.  To  make  their  modification,  however,  a  condition  of  our 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  might  well  jeopardize  the  covenant.  These 
factors  can  be  resolved,  if  the  league  becomes  in  truth  one  of  growth, 
invigorated  and  molded  by  the  active  democratic  forces  of  the 
progressive  nations. 

Social  observers  are  not  the  dullest  to  understand  the  difficulties 
under  which  President  Wilson  labored  at  Paris.  We  appreciate  how 
far  in  advance  the  settlement  is  of  anything  that  would  have  been 
offered  the  world  without  his  championship  of  justice  and  right. 
We  recognize  where  it  falls  short  of  convincing  applications  of  the 
tenets  he  held  before  men's  eyes.  We  regret  that  the  methods 
employed  in  the  Paris  negotiations  were  such  that  the  open  forces 
of  democratic  opinion,  here  and  abroad,  were  not  in  position  to 
appraise  the  gain  to  mankind  when  perhaps  single-handedly  he  scored 
some  major  triumph  at  Versailles;  still  less  were  we  in  position  to 
hold  up  his  hands  when  threatened  with  damaging  compromise  on 
points  which  were  enumerated  by  him,  agreed  on  by  the  Allied  states 
and  accepted  by  the  enemy  states  as  the  basis  for  the  armistice ;  or 
on  points  which  tied  the  action  of  the  council  to  the  old  diplomatic 
procedure  of  unanimity. 

The  action  by  the  United  States  Senate  affords  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  American  people  to  reveal  their  convinced 
espousal  of  the  principles  the  American  president  took  to  Ver- 
sailles. And  to  do  this  not  by  a  mere  legal  acceptance  of  the 
treaty,  but  by  a  resolution  which  would  make  clear  our  ap- 
proval of  the  great  gains  embodied  in  it,  would  reassert  our 
determination  as  to  those  points  at  which  the  President  lost 
out.  Even  so  would  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  exert  the 
pressure  of  the  great  free  republic  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
now  and  until  those  living  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tution, scheme  of  representation  and  procedure  of  the  league, 
which  will  make  it  beyond  all  peradventure  no  cumbersome 
engine  of  inertia  and  coercion  but  an  instrument  of  human 
advance,  responsive  to  the  youth  of  the  world  and  the  needs 
of  the  future. 

To  reject  the  treaty  would  be  to  scrap  the  hope  of  the 
world  that  inheres  in  the  covenant. 

To  accept  it  without  qualification  would  place  us  as  a 
people  in  the  position  of  those  Germans  who  acquiesced  with- 
our  protest  at  the  excesses  of  Brest-Litovsk. 

To  accept  it  with  reservations  merely  in  the  direction  of 
national  self-interest,  would  be  out  of  joint  with  our  whole 
professions. 

To  accept  it  with  clear  declarations  of  interpretation  and  in- 
tention in  line  with  the  principles  we  have  stood  for  as  a 
people,  would  establish  our  rightful  relationship  towards  the 
momentous  social  issues  which  hinge  on  this  decision. 


The  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

By  John  A.  Fitch 
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HE  roll-call  votes  in  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  may  generally  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating the  subjects  about  which  the  delegates  are 
most  in  earnest.  In  the  convention  which  came  to 
an  end  last  week  in  Atlantic  City  there  were  two  roll-calls. 
One  was  on  the  subject  of  beer,  the  other  on  the  League  of 
Nations.  Both  received  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence. 

To  a  peculiar  degree  these  two  high  points  of  the  con- 
vention indicated  the  temper  of  the  delegates.  From  the  amaz- 
ing trivality  of  thought  that  made  the  question  of  2.75  per 
cent  beer  the  outstanding  issue  at  the  opening  of  the  conven- 
tion— causing  the  delegates  to  leave  their  work  and  go  on  a 
junket  to  Washington,  at  the  expense  of  the  Brewery  Work- 
ers' Union — to  the  dignity  and  clear  reasoning  of  the  debate 
over  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  long  jump.  The  fact  that 
the  convention  took  it  ought  to  make  the  rest  of  its  work  easier 
to  understand.  Seldom  has  a  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  been  so  filled  with  curious  inconsistencies, 
intermingling  of  wise  and  foolish  action,  squabbles  over  petty 
things,  alternating  with  reasoned  argument  over  important 
issues. 

The  one  big  day  of  the  convention  was  June  20,  when  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Relations  was  made 
a  special  order  of  business.  Not  soon  will  be  forgotten  the  de- 
bate in  which  there  were  ranged  against  each  other  two 
battle-scarred  veterans  of  many  a  fight  for  labor,  two  of  the 
ablest  and  certainly  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  and  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  committee  in  its  report  gave  high  praise  to  that  section 
of  the  proposed  peace  treaty  referring. to  labor.  Never  before, 
they  said,  had  the  interests  of  labor  been  recognized  by  writing 
its  aims  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  section  is  not  perfect,  of 
course,  but  it  reaches  "  nearest  perfection  "  and  the  league 
provisions  as  a  whole  afford  "  the  best  protection  ever  devised 
for  the  prevention  of  war."  The  committee  recommended  that 
it  be  endorsed. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  report  Andrew  Furu- 
seth secured  the  floor.  He  was  opposed,  he  said,  to  the  "  di- 
luted labor  provisions  "  that  President  Wilson  had  felt  bound 
to  accept.  He  attacked  the  proposed  league  bitterly  as  set- 
ting up  a  "  super-legislature "  that  would  enforce  its  will 
upon  the  countries  in  the  league.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  this  would  mean,  he  said,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  it  sees  fit  would  have  to  be  given 
up.  He  declared  that  the  provision  in  the  treaty  that  the 
"  protection  afforded  by  existing  legislation  "  in  any  country 
shall  not  be  lessened  by  any  act  of  the  conference,  is  wholly 
without  merit.  The  term  "  existing  legislation,"  he  intimated, 
limited  the  provision  to  what  is  now  the  law,  but  worse  than 
that  the  conference  itself  would  be  the  judge  of  what  consti- 
tuted "  protection."  The  conference  might  consider  a  worker 
better  "  protected  "  when  some  existing  statutes  had  been  made 
inoperative. 

Furuseth  criticized  the  plan  of  representation  of  the  con- 
ference, with  only  one  wage-earner  out  of  four  in  the  delega- 


tion from  each  country.  He  said,  furthermore,  that  the  ar- 
rangement made  would  give  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies 
twenty-four  representatives  to  four  from  the  United  States. 
He  bitterly  denounced  the  Labor  Commission  for  failing  to 
declare  against  involuntary  servitude  or  provide  that  a  seaman 
may  leave  his  vessel  in  any  safe  harbor.  He  pointed  out  that 
after  Mr.  Gompers  had  left  Paris  the  word  "  merely  "  had 
been  written  into  the  so-called  "  bill  of  rights,"  so  that  the 
first  article  reads :  "  Labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce." 

"  What  this  means,"  said  Furuseth,  "  I  will  make  clear  by 
an  illustration.  It  is  as  if  this  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
stating  that  '  Andy  Furuseth  is  not  a  scab,'  and  then  some  one 
proposed  to  amend  it  to  read,  '  Andy  Furuseth  is  not  merely  a 
scab.'  " 

Altogether  the  picture  drawn  was  of  the  United  States 
yielding  up  its  sovereignty  to  a  "  super-nation,"  its  labor  leg- 
islation hereafter  to  be  enacted  by  a  conference  in  which 
China  and  Hedjaz  would  have  as  effective  a  voice  in  our 
internal  affairs  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  "  I  must 
do  what  I  can  to  oppose  it,"  he  concluded,  "  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may  to  me  and  mine."  Matthew  Well, 
president  of  the  Photo  Engravers'  Union  and  secretary  of  the 
committee,  spoke  in  reply.  He  admitted  that  the  United 
States  in  entering  the  league  would  give  up  some  rights,  but 
you  do  that,  he  said,  whenever  you  enter  into  any  obligation. 
He  denied  that  the  league  would  determine  what  constitutes 
"  protection  "  for  the  worker.  Each  nation  would  determine 
that  for  itself.  William  Green  and  John  Walker  of  the 
miners  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  League,  and  then  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers took  the  floor. 

Mr.  Gompers  began  by  saying  that  after  being  unanimously 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Commission  in  Paris  he  im- 
mediately found  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority.  He  had  fought 
desperately,  he  said,  for  liberal  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  labor  and  throughout  he  had  the  counsel  and  backing  of 
Andrew  Furuseth,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time.  When  at 
last  Mr.  Gompers  succeeded  in  getting  the  "  preamble  "  ac- 
cepted, he  said  that  Mr.  Furuseth  had  declared  himself  satis- 
fied and  had  congratulated  him  on  the  result.  Later  he 
learned  that  Furuseth  had  written  to  President  Wilson  attack- 
ing the  charter  for  its  failure  to  include  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  seamen.  In  discussing  the  league,  Mr.  Gompers 
said  that  he  had  no  fears  for  American  labor.  It  could  take 
care  of  itself  and  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  clause  de- 
claring that  existing  laws  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  con- 
ference. 

"  Labor  has  always  been  against  war,"  continued  Mr. 
Gompers.  "  It  is  opposed  to  armaments.  How  are  we  going 
to  attain  these  aims?  Defeat  the  league  and  the  nations 
will  arm  themselves  against  one  another  as  before.  I  am  not 
going  to  turn  my  back  on  anything  leading  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  is  willing  to  leave  the 
world  in  a  position  to  be  inflamed  by  the  horrors  of  war  by 
any  nation  that  thinks  itself  strong  enough  to  undertake  a 
fight."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  convention  gave 
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the  league  covenant  its  indorsement  it  would  give  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  United  States  Senate  toward  ratification. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Gompers  read  cablegrams 
from  the  American  peace  delegation  and  from  President  Wil- 
son on  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  attack  by  Mr. 
Furuseth.  The  President's  telegram  read  in  part :  "  While  the 
labor  provisions  are  somewhat  weakened,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  friends  of  labor  and  my  own  opinion  that  they  are  not  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  that  they  will  constitute  a  most  serviceable 
Magna  Charta." 

"Our  Sister  Republic" 

THE  convention  went  on  record  by  a  vote  of  29,750  to  420 
in  favor  of  endorsing  the  league.  This,  however,  was  after  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  had  been  adopted  declaring  that 
"  nothing  in  the  League  shall  be  construed  as  denying  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  complete  freedom."  Whether  the  resolution 
with  this  amendment  will  be  considered  an  endorsement  of 
their  work  by  the  peace  conferees,  who  would  not  receive  an 
Irish  delegation,  not  even  the  Irish  delegates  to  the  convention 
seemed  quite  sure. 

One  thing,  however,  the  amendment  did  clearly  indicate 
— the  power  in  the  convention  of  the  Irish  contingent.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  so  compact  a  fighting  group  in  any  con- 
vention as  were  the  sons  of  Erin  at  Atlantic  City.  Three 
different  resolutions  dealing  with  the  Irish  question  were  in- 
troduced by  delegates.  One  expressed  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tionalistic aspirations  of  the  "  Irish  people  of  Ireland,"  an- 
other urged  Great  Britain  to  "  renounce  her  control  over  these 
subject  people,"  and  a  third  called  upon  Congress  to  give 
"  due  and  firm  recognition  to  our  sister  republic,  Ireland." 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  brought  in  a  substitute 
affirming  in  polite  phrases  the  "  well-considered  conviction  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  accorded  to  them  the  un- 
questioned right  to  determine  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  should  live."  This  brought  on  such  a  storm  of 
protest  that  the  convention  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  Sinn  Fein 
parliament,  with  delegates  Mahon,  McNulty,  Brady,  Connors, 
Healy,  Feeney,  Cannon,  Coughlin,  Foley  and  Daly  clamor- 
ing for  the  floor.  Before  the  debate  was  over  the  resolution 
had  been  twice  amended  by  thunderous  votes.  One  amend- 
ment asked  the  United  States  Senate  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Peace  Conference  for  Edward  de  Valera,  Arthur 
Griffith  and  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett.  The  other  re- 
quested Congress  to  "  recognize  the  present  Irish  republic." 
The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Aside  from  the  subjects  already  mentioned  those  on  which 
the  convention  took  action  that  are  of  most  general  interest 
included  the  Russian  situation,  immigration,  political  action, 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  labor  and  the  question  of 
political  and  civil  liberties.  Three  resolutions  affecting  Rus- 
sia were  introduced.  One  favored  lifting  the  blockade,  an- 
other the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and  a  third  asked 
for  a  referendum  of  the  membership  of  all  unions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recognizing  the  Soviet  government.  As  a  substitute 
for  these  resolutions  the  committee  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolutiop  favoring  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
refusing  to  indorse  any  government  in  Russia  "  until  the  peo- 
ples of  Russia,  acting  through  a  constituent  or  other  form  of 
national  assembly,  representing  all  the  people,  through  pop- 
ular elections  shall  have  re-established  a  truly  democratic  form 
of  government."  Protest  was  made  against  the  dropping  of 
the  resolution  for  the  lifting  of  the  blockade,  and  John  P. 
Frey,  secretary  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  explained  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  if  food  were  sent  to  Russia  it 
would  not  reach  the  people  who  need  it  most  inasmuch  as  the 
Bolsheviki  control  the  transportation  system.  Such  action,  he 


said,  would  "  simply  strengthen  the  military  branch  of  the 
Bolsheviki  government."  The  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee was  adopted. 

On  the  subject  of  immigration  the  convention  adopted  a 
resolution  favoring  the  prohibition  of  immigration  for  the 
next  two  years.  Fearing  that  this  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  introduced 
a  resolution  favoring  the  prohibition  of  immigration  from 
Mexico.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  include  Porto  Rico  in 
his  resolution,  but  on  being  reminded  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States  he  had  the  resolution  changed  to  apply 
to  Mexico  alone. 

On  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  labor 
an  extended  report  was  made  by  the  Executive  Council  on 
the  recent  affirmation  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  decision  of  a  United  States  court  in  Arkansas 
assessing  $600,000  damages  against  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. The  action  of  the  court  was  condemned  and  the  support 
of  the  convention  was  promised  to  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  carrying  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Accompanying  the  Executive  Council's  report  was 
an  extended  report  by  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  the  attorney  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  right  of  courts  to  de- 
clare laws  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Ralston  reported  that  this 
right  has  been  usurped  by  the  courts  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  never  intended  that  they  should  have  it. 
The  convention  therefore  indorsed  a  statement  presented  to 
it  declaring  that  the  continued  exercise  of  the  power  of  declar- 
ing laws  unconstitutional  "  is  a  blasphemy  on  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  freemen  of  America." 

On  the  subject  of  injunctions  the  convention  indorsed  the 
committee's  statement  that  "  as  wage-earners,  citizens  of  a 
free  and  democratic  republic,  we  shall  stand  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously on  our  rights  as  free  men  and  treat  all  injunctive 
decrees  that  invade  our  personal  liberties  as  unwarranted  in 
fact,  unjustified  in  law  and  illegal,  as  being  in  violation  of 
our  constitutional,  safeguards,  and  accept  whatever  conse- 
quences may  follow." 

The  Self-Starting  Steam  Roller 

WHETHER  there  would  be  a  contest  in  this  convention  be- 
tween the  promoters  of  labor  parties  and  the  administrative 
officials  who  are  opposed  to  such  action  was  a  question  prom- 
inently in  the  minds  of  visitors.  There  was  much  interest 
manifested,  therefore,  both  among  the  delegates  and  in-  the 
galleries,  when  the  committee,  on  the  Executive  Council's 
report,  turned  to  the  subject  of  labor's  political  policy.  The 
committee's  report  was  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  seeking  the  election  of  "  aspirants  who  are  known  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful  to  labor,  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliations."  It  was  suggested  that  central  labor  bodies 
should  refrain  from  engaging  in  political  activity,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  exercise  of  political  power  in  a  partisan  way 
would  be  distinctly  dangerous.  Frank  Duffy,  president  of  the 
Carpenters'  Union,  was  in  the  chair  when  this  part  of  the 
committee's  report  was  read.  No  chairman  was  ever  more 
determined  that  a  matter  should  not  get  out  of  hand  than 
he.  He  was  on  his  feet  calling  for  a  vote  almost  before  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  had  ceased  to  speak.  The  ayes  and 
noes  had  been  called  for  and,  with  a  rap  of  the  gavel,  the 
report  declared  adopted  even  before  the  delegates  had  stopped 
voting.  Debate,  if  any  had  been  planned,  was  effectively  cut 
off. 

Several  resolutions  were  introduced  urging  the  repeal  of  the 
espionage  act  and  all  laws  interfering  with  freedom  of  speech, 
press  and  assembly,  and  two  resolutions  asked  for  the  release 
of  political  prisoners,  or,  as  one  resolution  put  it,  "  all  persons 
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Where  Labor  Stands 


A  Summary  of  the  More  Important  Resolutions  Adopted 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 


League  of  Nations — Endorsed  the  league  "  in  principle  " 
provided  it  does  not  conflict  with  Irish  independence. 

Ireland — Urged  self-determination  for  Ireland,  that  the 
American  Peace  Commission  endeavor  to  secure  a  hearing 
before  the  Peace  Conference  for  delegates  of  the  Irish 
republic  and  that  Congress  recognize  the  Irish  republic. 

Russia — Expressed  the  conviction  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  all  its  troops  from  Russia  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  refused  endorsement  to  soviet  or 
any  other  form  of  government  in  Russia  prior  to  the 
establishment  through  popular  elections  of  "  a  truly  demo- 
cratic form  of  government." 

Compulsory  Military  Service — Urged  "  the  reduction  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  world  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  safety  and  progress "  and  declared  compulsory 
military  service  no  longer  necessary. 

Espionage  Act — Favored  the  repeal  as  soon  as  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed  of  all  wartime  legislation  limiting  freedom 
of  speech  and  press;  refused  to  take  any  action  regarding 
amnesty  for  those  who  have  been  sentenced  under  the 
espionage  act. 

Freedom  of  Speech — Voted  to  ask  Congress  to  investi- 
gate the  interference  by  officials  in  western  Pennsylvania 
with  the  holding  of  union  meetings. 

Prohibition — Disapproved  "  war-time  prohibition  "  and 
favored  the  exemption  of  2.75  per  cent  beer  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Mooney — Instructed  the  Executive  Council  to  devise 
practical  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  new  trial  for 
Thomas  J.  Mooney;  opposed  a  general  strike  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  seriously  injure  Mooney's  interests. 

Hours  of  Labor — Favored  the  44-hour  week  for  all  labor 
and  extended  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  federation 
to  the  miners  and  others  now  engaged  in  a  campaign  for 
the  6-hour  day. 

Minimum  Wage — Disapproved  plan  to  fix  minimum 
wage  for  all  workers  by  legislative  action. 

Immigration  Restriction — Approved  the  prohibition  of 
immigration  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  especially  during 
the  period  of  readjustment,  and  voted  that  this  exclusion 
apply  to  Mexican  immigration. 

Political  Policy — Endorsed  the  Executive  Council's 
declaration  that  "  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  local  or 
central  bodies  or  state  federations  to  form  or  become  part 
of  a  national  political  party,"  and  favored  "  the  continu- 
ance of  the  policies  -which  have  heretofore  governed  the" 
political  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

Woman  Suffrage — Urged  ratification  of  the  suffrage 
amendment. 

Suffrage  in  District  of  Columbia — Favored  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  full  suffrage  for  residents  of 
the  district. 

Judicial  Construction  of  Law — Denounced  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  courts  in  declaring  legislation  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions.  Declared  that 
"  injunctive  decrees  that  invade  personal  liberty "  would 
be  treated  as  illegal,  and  recommended  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  deny  further 
usurpation  of  unwarranted  powers  by  the  courts. 

Railroad  Operation — Referred  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil the  plan  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  for  public  owner- 
ship of  the  railways,  with  instructions  to  cooperate  with 
the  brotherhoods. 

Government  Housing — Instructed  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  prepare  a  measure  providing  that  the  houses  erected 
by  the  government  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  speculators. 


Land  Policy — Endorsed  the  principles  underlying  Kelly 
and  Crosser  bills  which  contemplate  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  land  by  the  government  and  the  sale  of 
ready-made  farms  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and  the 
systematic  extension  of  public  works  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources;  also  endorsed  the  proposals  of  Secre- 
tary Lane  to  aid  in  the  development  and  settlement  of 
unused  lands  on  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  basis. 

Employment  Service — Endorsed  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service,  favored  an  appropriation  for  its  main- 
tenace  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  for  putting  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Initiative  and  Referendum — Opposed  plan  providing  for 
use  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  by  international 
unions;  referred  to  Executive  Council  for  consideration  a 
resolution  favoring  an  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  constitution;  favored  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall  for  the  states. 

Budget  System  for  the  United  States — Approved  the 
principle  of  a  federal  budget. 

Pensions  for  Government  Employes — Instructed  the 
Executive  Council  to  continue  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
retirement  system  for  federal  employes. 

Seamen's  Law — Denounced  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
to  repeal  the  important  clauses  of  the  seamen's  act. 

Burleson — Requested  President  Wilson  to  remove  Post- 
master-General Burleson  from  office. 

Deportation  of  Hindus — Referred  to  Executive  Council 
for  investigation  and  action  a  proposal  to  enter  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  deportation  of  Hindus  who  would  be 
likely  to  face  execution  in  their  own  land. 

Massacres  of  Jews — Protested  against  brutalities  com- 
mitted against  the  Jewish  populations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  called  upon  the  government  to  use  its  offices  to  end 
such  inhuman  deeds. 

Mob  Violence — Denounced  mob  rule  and  lynchings. 

Social  Legislation — Suggested  that  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil rally  the  forces  of  labor  to  the  support  of  such  legis- 
lation as  they  find  best  to  promote  the  interests  and  well- 
being  of  all  wage-earners. 

Venereal  Disease — Endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  cooperating  with  the  states,  to  combat 
the  spread  of  venereal  disease,  and  called  upon  organized 
labor  to  assist. 

Scientific  Research — Favored  a  broad  program  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  research,  since  "  the  increased  pro- 
ductivity of  industry  resulting  from  such  research  is  a 
most  potent  factor  in  the  ever-increasing  struggle  of  the 
workers  to  raise  their  standards  of  living." 

Company  Unions — Condemned  all  company  unions  and 
advised  membership 'to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Coronado  Coal  Company  vs.   United  Mine  Workers — 

Urged  officers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  to  spare  no 
time,  effort  or  money  in  having  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  the  decision  assessing  $600,000  damages  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Library  Workers—Favored  civil  service  for  librarians, 
and  urged  that  the  library  workers'  union  be  represented 
on  all  library  boards  of  trustees  and  upon  all  committees 
having  in  charge  library  activities. 

Packers — Protested  against  monopolistic  control  of  food 
products  by  the  five  large  packers,  and  instructed  the 
Executive  Council  to  have  a  measure  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  control. 
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now  in  prison  for  political  opinions,  industrial  activities  or 
religious  beliefs."  The  resolutions  committee  recommended 
as  a  substitute  that  the  convention  favor  the  repeal,  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  of  all  measures  interfering  with 
freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly.  On  the  question  of 
release  of  prisoners  the  committee  stated  that  it  had  no 
recommendation  to  make.  This  subject  brought  forth  consid- 
erable debate.  Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  in  Russia  under  the  Czar's  regime  amnes- 
ties were  declared  at  different  times,  bringing  about  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners.  The  present  rejoicing  over  the 
successful  termination  of  the  war  seemed  to  him  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  declaration  of  an  amnesty  here.  Most  of 
those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  jail  under  the  espionage 
and  similar  acts  are  not  criminals,  and  no  good  end  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  them  behind  the  bars,  he  continued. 
This  statement  called  forth  vigorous  dissent  from  a  number 
of  delegates.  T.  McCullough,  city  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 
who  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  conventions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  many  years,  said  that  he  could 
not  conceive  of  a  vote  against  the  report  by  any  one  who  was 
devoted  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  After  fur- 
ther debate  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

One  of  the  questions  in  which  observers  have  been  inter- 
ested for  many  years  is  the  relative  strength  of  conservatives 
and  radicals  in  the  labor  movement.  In  this  convention  the 
radicals  were  so  few  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  counting.  It  was 
not  the  strength  of  the  two  parties,  therefore,  that  seems  of 
chief  interest  at  the  present  time,  but  rather  the  quality  botli 
of  radicalism  and  conservatism  in  this  thirty-ninth  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  There  is  no  hope  in  a 
radicalism  that  is  not  constructive  or  that  is  incapable  of  co- 
herent organization.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  facts  concerning 
the  dissenters  in  this  convention  were  their  failure  to  work  to- 
gether, the  lack  of  constructive  vision  in  their  proposals,  and 
their  willingness  to  make  a  fight  on  almost  any  issue,  whether 
worth  while  or  not.  Among  the  subjects  that  appealed  to  differ- 
ent members  of  the  radical  group  gs  worth  taking  the  time  of 
the  convention  to  defend  in  long  speeches  were  resolutions  to 
change  Labor  Day  from  September  to  May  i ;  favoring  the 
election  of  foremen  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers;  favor- 
ing laws  that  would  permit  any  one  to  vote  anywhere  in  the 
country  after  twenty-four  hours'  residence;  a  change  in  the 
practice  of  making  union  agreements,  so  that  all  would  expire 
together  on  May  I.  One  delegate,  himself  a  good  deal  of  a 
radical,  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  going  out  and  getting 
some  agreements  before  spending  too  much  time  consider- 
ing the  date  of  their  termination. 

Another  habit  characteristic  of  some  of  the  radicals  was 
that  of  denouncing  the  federation  or  the  country  or  by  some 
other  method  securing  the  ill  well  of  the  great  mass  of 
delegates  the  moment  that  they  began  to  speak.  It  should  be 
said  that  most  of  these  radicals  were  new  men  in  the  con- 
vention. Many  of  them  had  never  been  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion before.  The  older  leaders,  the  men  who  have  been  leading 
the  fight  for  twenty  years,  were  for  the  most  part  silent, 
obviously  tired  of  the  fight  that  they  have  been  carrying  on 
for  so  long.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  strictures  noted  above 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  James  A.  Duncan  of  Seattle, 
who  came  nearer  being  a  leader  of  the  radical  group  than 
any  one  else.  Duncan  is  serious,  self-contained  and  seldom 
foolish.  He  has  qualities  of  constructive  leadership  which 
may  in  the  future  make  themselves  felt. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  little  more  can  be  said  for  the  con- 


servatives than  for  the  radicals.  One  could  readily  sym- 
pathize with  their  desire  to  protect  what  forty  years  have 
built  up,  when  they  were  threatened  by  new  and  untried  pro- 
posals. But  the  determination  that  was  manifest  to  sup- 
press the  radicals  rather  than  give  them  a  hearing  and  the 
apparently  automatic  reaction  toward  the  conservative  side 
of  almost  any  proposal  that  might  come  along  were  charac- 
teristics that  could  not  fail  to  be  noted  by  every  visitor. 

As  the  result  of  this  seemingly  ill-considered  attitude  the 
record  of  the  action  of  the  convention  is  filled  with  inconsis- 
tencies. The  Irish  contingent,  ready  to  go  to  any  length, 
apparently,  for  freedom  in  Ireland,  were  seemingly  indifferent 
regarding  the  claims  of  justice  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
They  were  either  indifferent  or  frankly  hostile  to  projects  for 
the  relief  of  starvation  in  Russia,  or  for  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  in  America.  They  voted  overwhelmingly  to  pro- 
hibit immigration,  despite  the  fact,  as  Duncan  of  Seattle 
pointed  out,  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  Irish 
patriots  may  be  glad  enough  to  make  use  of  America  as  a 
refuge.  The  very  delegates  who  so  clamorously  voted  to  pro- 
mote what  England  will  define  as  treason  in  Ireland  were 
equally  zealous  to  shut  the  .door  against  the  Irish  patriots  in 
their  possible  time  of  need.  The  resolution  to  prohibit  immi- 
gration from  Mexico  leaves  the  convention  in  a  most  absurd 
position.  Its  leaders  have  been  laboring  for  a  number  of  years- 
to  build  up  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  second 
convention  of  this  federation  is  to  meet  in  New  York  early  in 
July.  There  the  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders  will  meet  as  fellow  trade 
unionists  with  the  men  from  Mexico  whom  they  have  just  voted 
to  exclude.  That  the  situation  is  not  lost  upon  the  Mex- 
icans is  evident  from  the  statement  made  by  Louis  M.  Mo- 
rones,  secretary-general  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Regional  Federation  of  Mexican  Workers,  who  was  a  fra- 
ternal delegate  from  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  City  convention. 
He  said  the  action  will  "  create  suspicion  among  the  workers 
of  Mexico  and  Latin-America.  The  principle  is  wrong.  It 
will  isolate  the  American  labor  movement  from  the  labor 
movements  of  Europe  and  Latin-America.  The  effect  upon 
the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Pan-American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  New  York,  July  7,  will  be  disastrous."  Two 
days  after  taking  this  action  the  convention  blandly  accepted 
a  report  on  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor,  declaring 
that  the  movement  had  been  effective  in  preventing  war,  and 
that  it  would  "  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship  "  between 
the  two  peoples. 

The  convention  voted  down  a  resolution  presented  by 
Duncan  of  Seattle  favoring  the  initiative  and  referendum  for 
all  American  unions.  A  few  days  afterward  it  adopted  the 
executive  council's  report  favoring  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  measure  for 
combating  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  courts. 

Another  interesting  inconsistency  was  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  favoring  scientific  research  in  order  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  thus  enable  the  workers  to  raise  their  standards  of 
living,  while  on  another  day  the  methods  favored  by  the  pro- 
moters of  scientific  management  for  accurately  measuring 
achievement  were  condemned. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
reports  accepted  that  indicated  an  alert  appreciation  of  present 
day  needs.  One  such  report  was  that  of  the  committee  on 
education,  a  part  of  which  appears  on  another  page  in  this 
issue.  Resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  control  of  food 
products  by  the  packers,  favoring  cooperative  enterprises, 
endorsing  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  in  favor 
of  Secretary  Lane's  land  policy.  [Continued  on  page  558] 


ROBERT   SMILLIE   AND   ONE  OF    HIS    SOLDIER   SONS 


The  British  Coal  Commission 

II.  Robert  Smillie1 
By  Arthur  Gleason 


HE  Coal  Commission  is  Robert  Smillie.  He  cre- 
ated it.  His  miners  nominated  four  of  the  twelve 
members  and  had  the  "  refusal  "  or  acceptance  on 
approval  of  two  more.  It  was  Smillie  who  demanded 
that  the  findings  should  become  law  (instead  of  being  gently 
shelved,  as  has  been  the  way  with  royal  commissions  for  a 
century).  It  was  he  who  made  sure  that  the  questions  dis- 
cussed would  include  profits.  It  was  he  who  held  the  wit- 
nesses fronting  the  costs  and  gains  of  the  industry  in  terms  of 
the  human  welfare  of  the  miners. 

What  can  a  statistician  say  when  he  is  asked  "  Is  it  right?" 


1  For  Hie  proccding  ;irtiH<1  mi   tli<'  Tlritisli  Coal  Commission,   the  Hear- 
ings aiid  tlio  Kepurt,  see  the  SUKVKX  iur  May  :il. 


And  what  becomes  of  a  coal-owner  who  has  his  profits  ex- 
posed in  one  moment,  and,  in  the  next,  the  tuberculous  one- 
and-two-room  homes  in  which  he  houses  his  workers.  The 
inquiry  was  outrageous  and  unfair.  What  chance  had  a  man 
who  had  never  been  questioned  as  to  his  profits,  and  the  ab- 
sentee incomes  of  his  stock-holding  friends — who  had  dwelt 
in  the  secure  and  favoring  play  of  upper-class  conditions, 
where  intimate  details  are  not  discussed  between  gentlemen — 
against  representatives  of  the  miners  whose  houses  have  been 
visited  by  welfare  committees,  whose  budgets  have  been  scrutin- 
ized by  expert  accountants,  whose  wives  have  been  taught 
thrift  by  the  resident  duchess?  What  fair  spirit  of  sport  was 
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FAIR  QUESTIONS 

SIR  DANIEL  MACAULAY  STEVENSON,  ex- 
chairman  Scottish  Coal  Exporters'  Association,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  Supply  of  Coal  to  France 
and  Italy,  member  of  the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  Con- 
sultative Committee,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
D.  M.  Stevenson  and  Company,  was  called : 

SMILLIE:!  suppose  you  will  agree  with  me  that  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  colliery  houses  in  Lanarkshire  owned  by 
the  mine  owners  are  not  fit  to  live  in  and  ought  to 
destroyed. 

WITNESS:  I  have  not  seen  them  lately,  but  they  were  a  disgrace 
to  any  country. 

Then  they  are  worse  now  if  you  hare  not  seen  them 
lately. 

I  did  wonder  whether  any  new  ones  had  been 
put  up. 

No.  No  new  ones  have  been  put  up.  If  any  new 
houses  are  put  up,  unless  there  is  some  government 
subsidy,  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  miner 
with  a  small  family.  Would  you  tell  us  as  a  social 
reformer  in  what  way  you  are  going  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  our  people  if  it  is  not  by  giving  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  That  is  our  method.  What 
is  it  you  propose  ? 

Witness  appealed  to  the  chairman  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  was  hardly  fair. 

But  you  endeavor  to  get  this  commission  to  report 
against  the  miners  on  the  ground  that  it  would  kill 
the  export  trade. 


it  to  pit  an  owner  who  confessed  he  could  not  keep  order  and 
goodwill  among  a  few  hundred  of  his  "  hands,"  against  a 
man  who  had  organized  800,000  two-fisted  fighting  men  into 
an  unbreakable  brotherhood,  a  man  who  inside  of  three  weeks 
can  change  an  overwhelming  strike  vote  into  a  greater  major- 
ity for  industrial  peace?  In  future  inquiries,  it  will  be  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  fair  play  that  the  captains  of  industry  shall 
put  forward  representatives  who  are  measurable  to  the  labor 
leaders.  Above  all,  Mr.  Smillie  must  be  withdrawn  from 
future  sessions,  until  a  personality  on  the  opposing  side  can 
be  found  who  can  last  through  the  first  five  minutes  against 
him,  without  stuttering  and  apologizing  and  giving  away  the 
case. 

Said  the  Times: 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  dispassionate  readers 
on  one  point,  which  is  that  of  the  three  parties  concerned  the  miners 
come  out  far  the  best.  Their  case  was  better  presented,  but  it  was 
also  a  better  case  than  that  of  the  government  or  the  mine-owners. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  miners'  demands  are  justified  in  full,  but 
the  coal  controller's  department  and  the  mine-owners  cut  a  sorry 
figure. 

Ways  and  Means,  E.  J.  Benn's  organ  for  enlightened  em- 
ployers, said: 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  case  of  the  miners  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Smillie  to  the  prime  minister  must  agree  that  there 
is  no  answer  to  it.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  that  sudden 
changes  in  wages  cause  dislocation  and  have  effects  far  wider  than 
those  who  ask  for  them  probably  understand,  but  that,  after  all,  is 
only  the  argument  of  expediency  and  does  not  affect  the  bare  justice 
of  the  case.  Mr.  Smillie  shows  that  the  miner,  upon  whom  the  whole 
of  industry  depends,  has  hitherto  lived  a  life  of  great  hardship  on  a 
poverty  wage,  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  continue  on  those  terms.  It 
is  as  well  that  these  root  facts  should  be  recognized  and  that  it  should 
be  generally  understood  that  very  radical  changes  must  be  made. 
To  this  extent  we  are  all  with  the  miners. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  reader  should  get  Smillie 
into  his  mind,  because  the  knowledge  will  make  present  hap- 
penings and  the  events  of  the  next  five  years  intelligible. 
Robert  Smillie  is  the  spear-head  of  the  British  labor  move- 
ment. Let  me  briefly  introduce  him  in  picture-postcard 
fashion : 

PUBLIC  LIFE. 

1.  Has  helped  to  build  up  the  strongest  industrial  union  in  the 
world  (800,000  miners). 


2.  Is  head  of  it. 

3.  Is  head  of  the  strongest  industrial  combination  yet  made,  one  and 
a  half  million  men  of  the  miners,  railwaymen,  and  transport  workers- 
— the  Triple  Alliance. 

4.  Is  the  most  powerful  labor  leader  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  Has  been  three  times  offered  a  government  position. 

6.  Member  of  the  statutory  government  Coal   Commission,   whose 
findings  will  be  law. 

7.  Forced  the  government  to  appoint  half  the  members  subject  to- 
the  miners'   approval. 

8.  Obtained   for   his   miners  the   largest   single   wage    increase   in 
amount  ever  granted  in  Europe. 

9.  Ended  the  system  of  competitive  private  ownership  of  mines  in 
Great  Britain. 

PERSONAL  LIFE.      ' 

1.  Was  born  in  Ulster,  62  years  ago. 

2.  Came  to  Scotland  as  a  lad  and  has  lived  there  ever  since. 

3.  Began  work  in  a  shipyard  on  the  Clyde  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

4.  Became  a  collier  at  sixteen  years. 

5.  Supported  a  family  of  six  in  the  year  1888  on  16  sh.  6d.  a  week. 

6.  Is  a  Socialist. 

7.  Can  not  be  bought  by  money,  or  place  or  flattery. 

8.  Has    great    prestige    today    in    Britain,    but    will    destroy    it   to- 
morrow   if   he   sees   an    uncompromising   unpopular   course   to   steer 
which  he  believes  will  bring  a  democratic  gain. 

9.  Has   taken   part   in    many   commissions   of    inquiry   into   serious 
mining  accidents — fires,  explosions,   fioodings.     Has  gone  into  many 
pits  for  examinations. 

10.  Takes  his  relaxation  with  an  old  pipe  and  a  game  of  billiards. 

11.  Has  seven  sons — two  of  whom  went  into  the  army,  two  were 
conscientious  objectors,  three   worked   in   the  mines.     One   is  now   a 
shop  steward. 

Leader  of  the  New  Democracy 

SPEAKING  for  the  old  order,  Viscount  Esher  writes  a  book, 
After  the  War,  and  addresses  it  to  Robert  Smillie  (instead 
of  to  the  public)  because  "  he  represents  and  leads  the  most 
advanced  sections  of  the  Labor  Party."  He  says: 

I  have  not  the  honor  to  know  you,  but  here  in  Scotland  they  say 
you  are  an  honest  and  good  man.  Your  aims  I  assume  to  be  pure. 
You  have  enjoyed  the  experience  of  intelligent  participation  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  your  fellowworkers.  You  see  before  you,  stretching 
into  immeasurable  space,  a  new  prospect  for  those  upon  whom  the 
labor  of  the  world  has  fallen  heavily.  Your  sense  of  duty  impels 
you  to  take  a  lead  in  bringing  into  relation  your  considered  opinion 
and  the  law  of  the  land.  You  wish,  perhaps  in  arbitrary  fashion, 
to  supply  the  driving  force  that  is  required  to  bring  about  political 
and  social  change,  that  you  believe  to  be  beneficent.  I  do  not  share 
your  faith  in  democracy  as  a  form  of  government.  But  we  agree  in 
love  of  our  country  and  fidelity  to  the  men  of  our  race.  For  their 
sake,  use  your  influence,  to  bid  your  friends  and  associates  pause  at  the 
threshold  of  these  undetermined  issues,  and  to  make  sure  before 
sweeping  away  any  institution  deeply  rooted  in  historic  soil  that  it 
is  in  truth  an  obstacle. 

And  two  weeks  ago,  Esher  added :  "  An  eminent  author- 
ity expressed  surprise  that  the  prefatory  note  should  have 
been  addressed  to  a  person  of  whom  he  had  never  heard.  He 
has  heard  of  him  now.  I  selected  Mr.  Smillie  as  being,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  the  leader  of  the  new  democracy  into 
whose  hands  the  supreme  control  of  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try was  about  to  fall.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion." 

Speaking  for  the  Liberals,  the  Nation  said: 

There  are  only  two  personalities  in  the  British  trade  union  move- 
ment today  round  which  legend  grows  and  flourishes.  One  is  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thomas;  but  Mr.  Thomas  suffers  as  a  legendary  figure  from 
making  too  many  speeches  for  much  of  him  to  remain  unknown.  He 
is  a  personality,  beyond  a  doubt;  but  his  force  depends  upon  constant 
expression.  He  is  a  powerful  speaker,  and  an  extraordinarily  able 
manager  of  men;  but  no  one,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Garvin,  could  think 
of  him  as  a  "  hero."  Robert  Smillie  counts  as  the  biggest  man  in 
the  labor  movement  by  virtue  of  just  that  touch  of  the  "  heroic"  which 
Mr.  Thomas  lacks.  He  speaks,  and  speaks  well;  but  his  silences 
count  for  more  than  his  speech.  He  has  the  power  of  making  his 
presence  felt,  and  exerting  his  influence,  often  without  doing  or  say- 
ing anything  at  all.  He  can  do  this,  not  only  because,  where  he  does 
speak,  it  is  usually  to  the  point,  but  also  because  his  personality  can 
be  felt  as  soon  as  the  man  himself  is  present. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  leader  of  the  miners  who,  holding 
no  official  position  outside  his  own  federation,  has  become  the  real 
leader  of  the  industrial  labor  movement  in  this  country?  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  he  still  lives,  on  the  mere  occasions  when  he  is  able 
to  be  at  home,  in  a  small  mining  town  of  Lanarkshire. 
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He  approaches  all  problems  first  as  a  miner,   and  seems  as  if  he 

i    widened  his  view  to  take  in  other  things  by  a  conscious  effort.     That 

effort,  however,  he  almost  always  successfully  makes.     Otherwise  he 

could  not  feel  or  retain  his  commanding  position  not  only  among  the 

I   miners  but  in  the  whole  trade  union  world.     He  belongs,  of  course, 

'   to  the  "  left  wing,"  quite  apart  from  any  question  arising  out  of  the 

war.     He  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  Socialist,  and  has  played 

hit-  part  in  labor  politics  without  losing  his  grip  of  industrial  affairs 

or  his  close  touch  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

He  is  not  loved  by  the  old  school  of  trade  union  leaders,  because  his 

conception  of  trade  unionism  is  essentially   active   and  constructive, 

whereas  they  often  desire  nothing  better  than  to  continue  in  the  old 

rut.    He  is  thus  a  man  of  ideals  as  well  as  a  patient  worker  for  their 

accomplishment. 

Those  observers  who  knew  only  of  his  newspaper  reputation  have 
been  surprised  at  his  skill  and  alacrity  in  cross-examination  on  the 
Coal  Commission.  He  has,  no  doubt,  consciously  used  his  chance  for 
purposes  of  public  propaganda.  But,  in  addition,  he  has  shown  an 
amazing  power  of  asking  pertinent  and  searching  questions  of  every 
witness.  This  is  no  novel  development.  He  has  long  ago  built  up  a 
great  reputation  by  his  work  on  other  commissions  of  inquiry,  especial- 
ly commissions  on  great  mining  disasters  such  as  the  Senghenydd 
inquiry  a  few  years  before  the  war.  He  has  an  excellent  technical 
knowledge  of  mining  and  mining  law,  reinforced  by  the  lessons  of  a 
long  personal  experience.  His  mind  is  orderly  and  logical,  and  he 
can  be  relied  on  not  to  lose  his  clearness  of  head,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  matter  in  hand.  He  knows  his  job  thoroughly,  and  he 
never  allows  his  propagandist  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  cautious 
judgment. 

He  is  growing  old,  of  course;  and  often  he  gives  the  impression 
of  being  ill  and  tired.  For  years  he  has  been  constantly  overworked, 
endeavoring  to  deal  at  once  with  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  miners 
in  Lanarkshire  and  with  those  of  the  Miners'  Federation  in  London. 
Now  he  will  be  fixed  permanently  in  London,  and  his  vigor  and 
power  of  work  should  be  largely  increased.  His  absences  in  Scotland 
have  always  prevented  him  from  taking  the  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  movement  nationally  which  belongs  to  him  by 
virtue  of  influence  and  personality.  In  the  future  he  will  probably 
play  a  much  bigger  part,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  miners,  but 
in  those  of  labor  as  a  whole.  That  he  is  needed  no  one  can  well 
doubt — the  labor  movement  requires  above  everything  the  force  of  a 
personality  strong  enough  to  coordinate  its  isolated  groups  and  infuse 
it  with  a  clear  vision  and  a  common  policy. 

The  Observer  in  a  special  article  says,  "  One  of  the  great- 
est barristers  of  the  time  has  said  that  Robert  Smillie's  cross- 
examinations  have  been  brilliant."  Speaking  for  the  landed 
Tories,  the  Morning  Post  says,  "  Unquestionably  the  two 
most  powerful  figures  on  the  Coal  Commission  are  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Justice  Sanlcey,  and  Mr.  Smillie,  the  dour,  sour, 
and  moody,  but  very  able  leader  of  the  miners." 

It  is  with  amusement  that  the  trade  union  world  reads  of 
this  "  discovery  "  of  their  leader.  They  have  known  for  ten 
years  that  they  had  a  representative  who  could  match  the 
leaders  of  any  group.  And  the  discovery  matters  not  at  all 
to  Bob  Smillie,  who  walks  unrecognized  to  his  day's  work 
down  Southampton  Row,  buys  matches  of  the  paralyzed  sol- 
dier in  front  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  smokes  his  aged  pipe,  and 
listens  to  what  the  other  man  tells  him.  He  is  still  the  simple 
miner,  though  president  of  the  federation  of  the  "  God 
Almighty  Miners  " — the  roughest,  strongest,  merriest  of  the 
workers  of  Britain,  who  take  their  pleasures  fiercely,  not 
seeing  much  of  the  sun.  He  has  given  a  new  set  to  the  labor 
movement  of  Britain.  He  converted  his  miners  to  nation- 
alization, preached  workers'  control,  and  yet  steered  them 
clear  of  the  syndicalist  myth.  He  won  the  8-hour  day  for 
them,  has  just  won  the  7-hour  day,  and  by  1921  will  have  for 
them  the  6-hour  day.  He  is  a  hater  of  war  who  can  silence 
a  mob,  and  who  is  believed  in  by  the  largest  following  any 
labor  leader  has  yet  had. 

The  Herald  says: 

You  see  these  things  as  Smillie  sees  them,  quick  and  vivid,  and 
anger  rises  in  your  throat  at  the  horror  of  perils  unaverted  and  the 
shame  of  reward  unpaid.  When  he  speaks  it  is  as  if  the  inarticulate 
millions  spoke  through  him.  He  insists  not  on  the  profit  or  loss  of 
high  wages  but  on  the  shame  of  not  paying  them;  not  on  the  wisdom 
or  unwisdom  of  good  conditions  but  on  the  crime  of  not  conceding 
them.  He  does  not  argue — he  states,  and  each  statement  stabs  like 


SMILLIE'S  ECONOMICS 

BENJAMIN  TALBOT,  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  is  on  the  stand: 
Mr.  Smillie  elicited  from  the  witness  that  the  wages  of 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  were  largely  regulated  by  a  slid- 
ing scale,  and  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war  wages  had 
been  increased  IOO  per  cent,  while  the  working  hours 
were  now  being  reduced  from  twelve  to  eight. 

SMILLIE:      Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  wonderful  phrase  "scien- 
tific management"  in  America? 
TALBOT  :      Yes. 

"Scientific  management"  means  the  largest  possible 
output  at  the  smallest  possible  cost? 
Cost  per  ton. 

The  smallest  possible  cost  means  the  smallest  wages 
to  the  worker? 

No,  they  get  higher  wages  in  America. 
It   requires   four   tons  of   coal   to  produce   a   ton   of 
steel.     Can  you  tell  me  what  the  royalty  on  coal  isi^ 
Sixpence  per  ton. 

So  that  the  idle  class  gets  2sh.  out  of  every  ton  of 
steel   manufactured.     Have  you   any   idea   of   asking 
that  that  burden  should  be  taken  off? 
That  is  property. 

Ohs  yes,  property  is  sacred,  but  life  is  not  sacred. 
You  are  anxious  to  prevent  miners  from  having  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wa:ges,  because  it  will  ruin  the 
country,  while  the  idle  class,  who  have  never  been 
down  a  mine  to  produce  coal  at  all,  and  have  never 
seen  a  mine,  are  getting  2sh.  foi  every  ton  of  steel 
produced.  Is  that  not  a  burden  on  the  steel 
manufacturer? 

Yes,  but  1  say  it  is  their  property.  You  cannot 
confiscate  it. 

Well,  it  is  stolen  property. 
That  is  a  matter  of  argument. 
We  have  already  got  lOsh.  lOd.  a  ton  on  royalties 
paid,  not  for  going  down  to  dig  for  coal,  but  for 
royalties,  and  you  can  come  here  and  tell  us  that  if 
the  lives  of  the  miners  and  their  wives  and  little 
children  are  to  be  improved  by  better  housing  in 
better  conditions  it  is  going  to  ruin  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  of  the  country.  The  owners — at  least  the  holders 
— of  the  soil  of  the  country  take  lOsh.  lOd.  a  ton  out 
of  that  industry.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  relieve 
the  industry  of  this  lOsh.  lOd.  and  treat  the  miners 
fairly  rather  than  come  here  and  advocate  that  if  the 
miners  are  better  treated  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
would  be  ruined?  Which  is  the  more  humane:  the 
abolition  .of  royalties  or  the  granting  of  better  condi- 
tions to  miners? 

The  humane  part,  of  course,  would  be  the  miners. 
I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  workers  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  are  too  well  paid,  but  is  it  fair  to 
corne  here  and  say  that  your  own  workers'  wages  have 
been  increased  by  100  per  cent  and  their  hours  reduced 
one-third,   and  then  oppose  any  claim  so  far  as  the 
miners  are  concerned?     Is  that  altogether  fair?     Are 
you  happy  in  coming  here? 
I  am  not  happy  at  all. 

You  are  representing  a  very  large  number  of  share- 
holders, directors,  and  people  of  that  kind? 

Not  many  directors,  but  two  or  three  times  as  many 
shareholders  as  workmen. 

Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  have  an  incomes  of 
less  than  £500  a  year? 
I  cannot  tell. 

Are   there   any   of   them   who   have    an    income   of 
£20,000  a  year? 
I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  them? 
I  do  not  know  their  private  affairs. 
Do  you  think  it  fair  to  keep  practically  in  starvation 
and  housed  worse  than  swine  people  that  you  admire? 
I  hope  it  is  not  starvation,  Mr.  Smillie. 
It  has  been  in  the  past. 


a  sword-point.  He  asks  no  mercy  and  shows  none.  I  think  his 
eyes  have  always  before  them  the  sordid  lives  and  heartbreaking 
labor  of  those  men  in  the  dark  under  ground  who  breathe  the  fetid 
air  in  which  horses  may  not  live  and  men  must. 
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I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  followed  him  around 
in  the  lodge  meetings  how  a  hush  falls  on  the  group  when  he 
comes  in;  the  little  mark  of  respect  of  strong  men  for  the 
greatest  leader  of  their  time.  The  rank  and  file  has  had  two 
recent  opportunities  to  register  its  opinion  of  Smillie.  One 
was  in  electing  a  full-time  president;  Smillie's  majority  was 
overwhelming.  The  other  was  in  electing  representatives  for 
the  Royal  Coal  Commission,  men  who  should  determine  the 
policy  and  future  of  the  industry;  Smillie,  and  two  men  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideas  were  chosen.  On  recent  figures,  "  Bob 
wishes  it  "  gives  a  vote  of  75  to  90  per  cent  in  favor;  "  Bob 
will  not  like  it "  totals  90  per  cent  against. 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  says: 

In  his  dress  and  general  appearance  Smilie  is  plain  to  the  verge 
of  shabbiness.  In  an  old  grey  suit,  a  heavy  top-coat  and  light  felt 
hat,  he  presents  anything  but  an  uncommon  figure.  It  is  only  on 
looking  closely  into  his  face  that  one  realizes  the  great  character 
behind  the  grim,  set  face.  It  is  no  secret  that  when  public  control 
of  the  mines  lakes  place  Smillie  will  have  a  leading  part  in  whatever 
executive  is  established. 

The  head  of  300,000  transport  workers,  Robert  Williams, 
writes,  "  The  one  man  who  can  above  all  others  inspire  us 
with  confidence  and  therefore  direct  the  storm  is  Smillie — 
the  man  with  the  proletarian  instinct." 

The  "  unofficial  rank  and  file  "  movement,  which  has  torn 
the  engineering  trades  into  temporary  disarray,  helps  to  sup- 
ply driving  force  to  the  Miners'  Federation  because  their 
chief  is  not  an  isolated  official  but  a  humble-minded  member 
of  the  movement,  who  keeps  in  step  with  the  young  generation. 

He  is  the  canniest  negotiator  on  conciliation  boards  whom 
the  owners  have  to  face.  He  can  outpoint  them  on  knowledge 
of  the  industry,  and  he  has  an  instinct  for  knowing  when  to 
yield  and  when  to  hit  hard.  His  alone  of  the  thirty-three 
great  unions  of  Britain  kept  his  miners  clear  of  the  Treasury 
Agreement  of  March,  1915,  when  Lloyd  George  induced  the 
labor  leaders  to  sign  away  their  power.  Again  he  struck 
hard  in  the  name  of  the  Triple  Alliance  when  the  government 
was  going  to  introduce  coolie  labor.  He  warned  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  the  cheap  labor  did  not  come.  With  the  same  skill  he 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Coal  Commission  and  held  the 
miners  from  striking. 

His  instinct  as  a  trade  unionist  is  greater  than  his  instinct 
as  a  politician.  His  judgment  in  politics  lacks  the  long  ex- 
perience of  his  industrial  life.  So  he  sometimes  takes  extreme 
positions  which  oiffend  the  middle-of-the-way  Briton.  His  at- 
titude on  the  war  would  have  wrecked  another  public  man 
in  Great  Britain  but  it  did  not  lose  him  one  follower. 

He  has  a  curious  modesty ;  perhaps  it  is  timidity.  He  does 
not  like  to  enter  new  activities;  he  likes  to  move  in  the  areas 


SINCE  this  article  was  written,  the  final  decision  on  the 
future  of  Great  Britain's  coal  mines  has  been  submitted  to 
Parliament  by  the  publication  of  four  "  final "  reports,  the 
main  report  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  Justice 
Sir  John  Sankey,  which  recommends  immediate  legislation  for 
acquisition  of  the  mines,  and  royalties  by  the  state  with  com- 
pensation for  the  owners;  the  report  of  the  miners'  representa- 
tives which  is  almost  identical,  except  for  reservations  con- 
cerning the  right  of  free  combination  and  of  strike;  the  mine 
owners'  report  which  is  outspoken  in  condemnation  of  govern- 
ment ownership  and  control  of  the  mines ;  a  report  by  Sir 
Arthur  Duckham,  one  of  the  commissioners,  with  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  joint  control  by  labor  and  capital  under  a  min- 
istry of  mines.  Public  opinion  is  strongly  behind  the  Sankey 
report;  but  opinion  in  Parliament,  which  is  much  more  rep- 
resentative of  big  industry  and  business,  is  reported  to  favor 
some  compromise  between  the  owners'  and  the  Duckworth 
scheme — without  nationalization  of  the  mines.  The  great 
unknown,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  is  the-  nttitude  of  the 
government  itself  which,  under  the  circunisi;-nci->,  has  become 
the  determining  factor.- — EDITOR. 


of  his  proved  competence.  Thus,  he  has  refused  election  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
And  yet  he  could  have  made  that  body  into  a  fighting  force, 
instead  of  letting  it  continue  year  after  year  a  respectable, 
powerful,  useful,  but  rather  slow-moving  group.  Mr.  Smillie 
said  to  me:  "  Some  of  the  trade  union  leaders  have  thought 
their  function  is  that  of  brakeman,  to  lessen  the  speed  of  the 
movement.  But  I  think  that  the  leader's  job  is  that  of  stoker, 
to  bring  fire  and  driving  power." 

He  has  a  native  gift  of  simple  English  that  rises  to  "  rugged 
eloquence,"  as  the  Daily  Mail  says.  When  he  protested  against 
the  blockade  because  it  was  starving  German  children,  I  heard 
him  say :  "  It  was  a  disgrace  for  Germany  to  kill  by  hellish 
machines  of  war  our  women  and  children.  It  is  a  disgrace 
for  us  now  to  starve  the  babies  of  Germany.  All  children  are 
our  children.  Yea,  and  I  think  of  the  aged  people;  the  rank 
and  file  who  are  like  ourselves."  When  Smillie  forced  Lloyd 
George  to  act,  he  said :  "  The  mine-owners  say,  '  We  invested 
our  money  in  those  mines  and  they  are  ours.'  I  say  we  invest 
our  lives  in  those  mines.  .  .  .  We  say  the  miner's  time 
should  start  when  his  risk  starts.  .  .  .  When  we  are 
burning  coal,  either  in  the  domestic  grate  or  for  steam-raising 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  we  are  really  burning  the  lives  of 
men.  As  the  old  song  '  Caller  Herrin  '  says,  '  Ca'  them  lives 
o'  men  ' — because  of  the  risk  in  getting  it." 

Burns  and  Scott,  Dickens  and  Shakespeare,  have  been  his 
reading.  He  knew  Keir  Hardie,  and  has  felt  his  influence 
through  many  years.  Smillie  is  a  Socialist  of  the  "  left,"  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  an  untiring  preacher 
of  the  new  economics.  Thus,  "  I  found,"  he  commented, 
"  that  we  were  cutting  coal  at  ten-pence  a  ton  while  a  certain 
duke  was  drawing  a  shilling  a  ton  royalty,  and  making  £210,- 

000  a  year  out  of  it.     It  occurred  to  me  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong.     .     .     ." 

When  a  witness  at  the  coal  inquiry  spoke  of  the  high  cost  of 
building  a  ship  being  due  in  large  part  to  wages,  and  there- 
fore that  the  immense  profits  to  shipowners  were  justified, 
Mr.  Smillie  pointed  out:  "  But  the  wage-earner  receives  only 
one  chance,  and  the  profits  of  the  ship  continue  to  come." 
Said  a  dapper  witness,  a  city  man,  "  Oh,  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion and  the  miners  are  not  the  same,"  and  said  it  with  a  giggle 
and  a  smirk  to  the  side.  "  The  Miners'  Federation  are  the 
miners,"  said  Smillie,  looking  straight  at  the  man.  He 
squirmed,  blushed,  and  went  silent.  One  does  not  contradict 
a  natural  force. 

Mr.  Smillie  leans  over  the  table  and  watches  a  witness 
testifying  to  the  conditions  in  which  miners  work  and  live, 
seeing  his  own  past  days.  Particularly  as  he  listened  to 
Vernon  Hartshorn  and  to  John  Robertson  (of  the  Miners' 
Executive),  he  seemed  to  glow  till  he  was  incandescent.  He 
gathers  himself  slowly,  his  voice  husky  as  he  opens  his  cross- 
examination,  then  booming  at  its  height,  but  always  with  a 
refrain  in  it  of  sad  and  bitter  experience :  something  ominous, 
and  yet  something  tender,  in  the  tone.  He  is  tall  and  gaunt. 
His  frame  is  stooped  from  three  score  years  of  struggle.  There 
is  an  overhanging  quality  to  him — in  his  position  at  the  table, 
in  his  shoulders,  his  nose,  his  eyebrows.  His  face  is  seamed 
from  early  hardship,  with  a  line  down  the  forehead,  and  the 
nose,  strong  and  large,  slightly  aslant.  His  is  the  saddest  face 

1  have  ever  seen,  but  it  is  rugged.     No  one  is  awkward  who 
has  no  self-consciousness,   and  there  is  a  rhythm  of  natural 
motion  to  him  in  every  gesture  and  as  he  walks.     After  the 
first  day,  no  one  doubted  who  was  head  of  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion.    The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  isn't  twenty  years  younger; 
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The  PULL  of  the  HOME  TIE 

A   PHOTO   STORY 
By  LEWIS  W.  HINE  and  HOMER  FOLKS 

SPECIAL  SURVEY  MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


LIKE  a  great  tornado  the  war  has  taken  up  whole  communities,  the  people  of 
villages,  cities,  country  sides,  and  shifted  them  en  masse  to  strange  and  often 
remote  regions.  They  have  found  themselves  in  new  surroundings,  perhaps 
in  an  unhospitable  atmosphere,  cut  off  from  all  the  activities  and  associations 
which  have  made  up  their  lives. 

Now  the  tornado  has  passed  and  the  home  tie  reasserts  itself  like  the  force  of 
gravity.  It  pulls  them  back  to  the  places  where  their  homes  were, — for  their  homes 
in  most  cases  are  no  more.  They  go  in  every  conceivable  manner.  In  the  Near  East 
they  always  start  on  foot,  and  thousands  of  them  walk  hundreds  of  miles  if  they  sur- 
vive. Sometimes  they  go  in  an  ox-cart;  sometimes  a  military  lorry  driven  by  friendly 
Tommies  or  sympathetic  Poilus  gives  them  a.  lift.  Sometimes  they  pile  into  freight 
cars,  filling  them  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  freezing  by  way  stations,  famishing 
through  long  uncertain  journeys.  With  luck,  the  trip  which  should  occupy  one  day 
may  be  made  in  the  course  of  five  or  six. 

71  /TOST  of  the  Odyssey  of  their  travels  will  never  be  written.  Fortunately  Mr. 
2rJ.  Mine's  camera  was  able  to  catch  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the  progress  in  woe 
and  misery  which  were  among  the  chapters  of  the  aftermath  of  war.  These  pictures 
are  history.  From  them  you  can  reconstruct  in  imagination  a  little  of  what  the  war 
has  meant  to  the  refugees,  of  whom  in  Europe  at  this  time  something  like  five  million 
are  slowly  finding  their  way  home. 


BURDEN-BEARERS 


r I  iHESE   refugees  setting   out  from   northern    Siberia     icert     headed    toward    Albania. 

J.  Serbia's  main  railway,  the  dark  line  in  the  background,  was  out  of  commission.  There 
ivas  no  other  means  of  communication,  so  this  family  had  to  ii'alk  several  hundred  miles. 
Their  few  earthly  possessions  were  in  the  packs  on  their  backs.  Every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily down  to  the  five-year-old  was  a  beast  of  burden,  stooping  under  his  load  as  he  trudged 
along  the  muddy  highway  over  which  during  the  past  few  years  invading  armies  had 
marched  and  retreated,  as  other  armies  had  done  from  time  immemorial. 


GROUP  of  refugees  on  the  good  ship  Pelopponesus,  a 
Grecian  coastwise  boat.  They  were  going  from  Volo, 
one  of  the  most  malaria-infested  towns  in  the  world,  to 
Kavalla  in  eastern  or  Grecian  Macedonia,  the  part  of  the 
territory  surrendered  by  King  Constantine  to  the  Bulgars 
and  devastated  by  them. 


^ffv 
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THE  SERBIAN  "  EXPRESS  " 


r  I  iHIS  box  car,  standing  on  the  switch  at  Strumitza  just  across  the  boundary  from  Greece 
J.     in  Serbia,  was  housing  three  refugee  families  returning  to  their  former  homes  near  the 

Allied  line.     Two  children  had  died  en  route.     They  had  been  living  in  the  car  for  five  da\'s. 

The  survey  party  was  traveling  by  "  express."    Even  the  express  stopped  for  three  hours  at 

this  point.     When  asked  how  far  they  had  come  the  man  said,  "  Two  days  by  horse  and 

fiirt  or  three  by  train!" 


GREEK  priest  at  Leskowatz,  Serbia,  help- 
ing a  group  of  refugees  bark  to  their 
homes  in  Greece.  The  British  Tommies 
were  giving  them  a  lift  in  their  lorries.  They 
were  from  Greek  Macedonia,  near  Seres,  sent 
by  Bulgarians  into  northern  Serbia,  and  now 
were  more  than  half  ii-ny  back. 


TEN  YEARS 

from  HOME 

and  STILL 

REFUGEES 


r  I  fHIS  is  a  refugee  village  established  by  the  Greek  government  for  Greeks  from  eastern 
J.  Rumelia,  where  they  had  lived  for  many  centuries  until  it  became  part  of  Bulgaria  in 
1908.  The  Bulgars  ivanted  them  to  give  up  their  churches,  schools,  language  and  national- 
ity. So  they  set  out  for  Greece,  expecting  the  storm  to  blow  over  and  meaning  to  go  back 
"home."  The  people  among  whom  they  settled  did  ivell  by  them  and  they  are  prosper- 
ing. Nevertheless,  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  remaining  here  permanently.  All  plan 
to  go  back.  They  have  been  here  for  ten  years  but  feel  confident  that  some  change  in 
the  shifting  boundaries  of  the  Balkans  will  permit  them  to  go  home  to  eastern  Rumelia  and 
still  be  Greeks  in  language  and  nationality.  Great  is  the  force  of  nationality  but  greater 
still  is  that  original  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  factors  in  conservatism,  the  love  of  the 
home  soil. 


f  EJPIS  W.  MINE,  who  is  home 
*-*  from  the  New  East,  will  give  us 
next  month  another  photo  story  of 
how  these  uprooted  peoples  lived  en 
route. 


"ON  THEIR  Oll'X  " 


r  I  WO  war  orphans,  father  and  mother  having  died  in  Bulgaria.  They  had  traveled  to 
JL  southern  Macedonia,  and  were  still  going  strong,  cared  for  by  any  other  refugees  who 
happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  them.  Here  in  Skoplie  they  were  under  the  care  of  the  Red  Cross. 


The  Condition  of  Europe 


DAY  by  day  Paris  correspondents,  correspondents 
in  the  occupied  area  of  Germany,  correspondents 
in  Berlin,  in  neutral  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
fill  the  American  press  with  their  stories  of  Euro- 
pean weal  and  woe.  Day  by  day  the  American  public  be- 
comes more  confused,  for  these  reports  do  not  tally.  Hence 
American  travelers  who  have  won  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow  citizens  are  surrounded  by  eager  inquirers  on  their  re- 
turn. We  have  had  the  story  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the 
banker,  the  story  of  Henry  P.  Davison,  now  figuring  in  the 
public  eye  not  as  a  financier  but  as  the  successful  head  of 
America's  greatest  voluntary  organization.  Homer  Folks 
has  given  a  summary  of  conditions  in  the  South  and  East; 
teachers  and  doctors  have  come  back  to  tell  ot  the  more  limited 
fields  in  which  they  have  been  operative.  And  now  we  hear 
from  women  who,  through  years  of  intimate  neighborly  asso- 
ciations in  settlements,  have  had  an  ideal  preparation  for 
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THE    NEXT   GENERATION    IN    VIENNA 

The  elder  child  is  Thercse  Handl,  age  JO  years, 
U'dght  36  pounds.  The  younger  is  Aloisia  Handl, 
ane  7  years,  it-eight  izVz  founds.  On  December  28 
tliev  were  brought  to  the  Kinderpflcge  der  Stadt 
U'ien  (Vienna  Children's  Home),  by  their  mother, 
because  she  found  it  impossible  to  support  them  q«v 
longer.  The  younger  is  suffering  from  rachitis 
brought  on  by  malnutrition.  The  Photograph  is 
said  to  represent  the  average  condition  of  chil- 
dren in  Vienna.  It,  and  the  one  opposite,  are  from 
a  number  brought  home  from  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  for  Permanent  Peace,  at 
Zurich,  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley 


grasping  quickly  and  understanding  sympathetically  what  they 
went  to  learn  on  the  other  side.  The  facts  they  bring  back 
relate  both  to  the  physical  Europe  and  to  its  mentality. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
insists  that  the  physical  effects  of  the  Allied  blockade  have 
been  deliberately  withheld  from  the  American  people,  so  that 
their  resolution  to  hold  out  to  the  last  might  not  be  weak- 
ened. She  has  brought  back  with  her  photographs,  some  of 
which  are  here  reproduced,  which  show  that  even  in  Bohemia, 
the  new  republic  associated  with  the  Allies  in  the  war,  the 
economic  policy  of  the  great  powers  has  meant  a  wreckage  of 
children's  health  that  is  irreparable.  The  photographs,  taken 
last  April  in  the  municipal  hospital  of  Prague,  one  of  the  most 
famous  medical  institutions  of  Europe,  show  children  in  acute 
stages  of  rachitis  and  tuberculosis  brought  on  by  starvation — 
not  only  before  their  entry  at  the  hospital,  but  for  months 
after  they  had  been  received  there,  because  the  hospital  was 
not  able  to  feed  them  in  the  way  their  enfeebled  condition 
demanded. 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New 
York,  comes  back  with  a  sense  of  frustration  of  social  effort 
such  as  she  has  rarely  if  ever  experienced  in  her  long  and 
varied  career  as  a  social  worker.  In  France,  she  says,  food 
is  comparatively  plentiful,  and  children  on  the  whole  are  well 
cared  for.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  dislike  of  the 
responsibility  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  In  the 
same  community  one  may  find  the  most  perfect  arrangements 
for  school  luncheons,  and  practically  all  children  of  school 
age  may  receive  four  good  meals  a  day;  and  yet  there  may  be 
a  total  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  unborn  child  life.  Abor- 
tion by  midwives  under  insufficient  public  control  is  on  the 
increase.  Young  infants  are  neglected.  In  Rouen  a  recent 
survey  disclosed  an  infant  mortality  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

In  Switzerland,  there  was  great  destitution  and  food  was 
far  less  plentiful  than  in  France.  Throttled  by  the  threat  of 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  fuel,  the  Swiss  have  been 
obliged  during  the  war  to  sell  their  herds  to  their  neighbors, 
and  there  is  not  now  enough  milk  in  this  once  supreme  cattle- 
raising  country  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products, 
butter  and  cheese.  The  supply  of  milk  is  limited,  and  cream 
is  unobtainable.  Yet  the  Swiss,  that  one  nation  which  acts 
internationally  and  does  not  only  proclaim  international  prin- 
ciples, offers  hospitality  at  the  present  time  to  some  five 
thousand  starved  Austrian  children.  These  children  are  dis- 
tributed among  rich  and  poor.  The  Swiss  are  not  unani- 
mous, says  Miss  Wald,  in  rejoicing  over  the  advent  of  so 
many  foreigners  and  the  elevation  of  Geneva  to  the  honor  of 
the  world  capital.  The  storekeepers  and  real  estate  men  of 
the  city  no  doubt  are  pleased.  But  the  common  citizens  seem 
to  fear  that  the  league  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted  will 
endanger  the  neutrality  of  the  country.  There  are  also  many 
who  fear  that  more  radicals  will  make  their  headquarters  in 
Switzerland  and  preach  an  economic  revolution — a  revolu- 
tion, they  aver,  that  would  not  help  anyone  in  Switzerland 
since  the  bulk  of  Swiss  capital  is  invested  not  in  home  indt 
tries  but  abroad.  More  common  is  the  fear,  already  to  some 
extent  justified,  of  an  acute  housing  shortage.  As  elsewhere, 
building  enterprise  in  Switzerand  does  not  closely  follow  the 
demand  for  new  houses ;  moreover,  no  one  knows  whether 
the  present  influx  of  foreigners  is  likely  to  last. 

Miss  Wald  has  seen  figures,  which  to  her  were  absolutely 
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convincing,  showing  that  the  German  people  do  not  at  the 
present  time  receive  the  amount  of  nourishment,  expressed  in 
calories  per  person,  that  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  them 
in  physical  health.  The  German  demands  to  some  extent 
are  for  articles  which,  possibly,  they  could  do  without  if  they 
were  prepared  further  to  change  their  diet  so  as  to  make  it 
coincide  with  the  foods  which  the  Allies  are  willing  to  sell 
them.  Moreover,  they  could  probably  afford  to  purchase  more 
from  the  Allies  if  they  agreed  to  the  conditions  imposed ;  i.e. 
if  they  paid  in  gold  or  in  foreign  securities  which  they  hold. 
The  rich  people  seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  a  much  greater 
variety  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  war  and  the  period  of 
the  armistice  than  has  been  believed  possible;  they  have  not 
"  played  the  game"  as  well,  Miss  Wald  believes,  as  the 
wealthier  classes  in  the  Allied  countries,  and  especially  in 
England.  That  the  poor  even  now  suffer  severely — and 
especially  the  children — is  admitted  by  all  Allied  authorities; 
but  they  do  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  agreed  upon  a  program 
of  relief. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT: 

AS  citizens  especially  concerned  with  welfare  of  children, 
the  undersigned  social   workers  urge  that  embargo  on 
food   supplies   be   lifted   which   seven   months   after   signing  of 
armistice  inflicts  suffering  and  death  upon  infancy  and  child- 
hood.      Among  the  signers   are: 

FLORENCE   KELLEY,   New   York 

SKKiiT.    PHILIP    Kl.KIN,    X.    Y. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVIXE,  New  York 
HOMER  FOLKS,  New  York 
J.  E.  HAGGERTY,  Ohio 
SHERMAN  C.  KINGSLEY,  Ohio 
MARTHA  1'.   FALCONER,  Penna. 
SIDNEY  A.  TELLER,  Penna. 
ELMER  SCOTT,  Texas 
JULIA  C.  LATHROP,  Dis.  of  Col. 


MRS.  W.  L.  MURDOCH,  Alabama 
GRAHAM   TAVLOB,  Illinois 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,   Georgia 
HAROLD   W.    BORST,   Louisiana 
ADA  E.   SHEFFIELD,  Mass. 
ARTHUR  EVANS  WOOD,  Mich. 
L.  A.  HALBERT,  Missouri 
MARY   WILLCOX   GLENN,  N.  Y. 
PAUL  U.  KELLOGG,  New  York 
ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  New  York 


Repeated  endeavors  have  been  made  by  the  English  and 
American  Friends'  Mission  to  obtain  permission  to  distribute 
food  in  Germany  and  in  Russia.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  at  last  permission  has  been  granted 
to  the  Quakers  to  go  into  Germany  as  soon  as  the  peace 

treaty  is  signed  and  to  dis- 
tribute a  relief  fund  of 
$50,000  now  raised  in  this 
country.  It  is  understood 
that  the  American  Relief 
Administration  is  favor- 
able to  a  large  measure  of 
relief  in  Germany,  espe- 
cially industrial  Saxony, 
provided  the  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  so  as 
not  to  prejudice  larger 
political -economic  ques- 
tions. It  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  distribution 
of  food  in  Soviet  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  War  De- 
partment has  just  effected 
a  sale  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  food 
— accumulated  in  Europe 
for  the  expeditionary 
army  but  not  now  needed 
for  it  —  to  the  Russian 
federation  of  cooperatives 


CHILD   OF   AN    ALLIED    NATION 

A  patient  in  the  famous  municipal  hospital  at  J'rayuf,   capital   of  Bohemia.      This   and   accom- 
panying pictures  which  are  not  here  reproduced  were  made  in  April,  of  children  who  had  been 
several  months  in   the  hospital,  which  was  unable  to  feed  them 


MR.  HOOVER  SAYS 
In  a  Letter  to  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  of  Philadelphia: 

DISREGARDING  every  political  question,  I  should  say 
that  the  area  today  where  there  is  the  most  acute  suffer- 
ing that  is  receiving  no  assistance  from  any  foreign  quarter 
is  probably  industrial  Germany,  more  particularly  in  Saxony. 
As  a  matter  of  sheer  misery,  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea  are  undoubtedly  suffering  most.  There  are  several 
organizations  at  work  in  these  quarters  so  far  unable  for  vari- 
ous physical  and  financial  difficulties  to  entirely  cope  with 
the  emergency. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  no  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  German  people,  as  we  are  acting  entirely  through 
the  German  government.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  if 
your  society  [the  Friends'  Service  Committee]  is  able  to  pro- 
vide supplies  that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  there  in  the 
delivery  of  these  supplies,  or  in  the  free  movement  of  your 
personnel  in  Germany. 


without  attaching  any  re- 
strictions as  to  the  regions 
or  governments  of  the 
former  empire  where  this 
food  is  to  be  distributed. 

Referring  to  her  conferences  with  social  workers  in  France, 
Miss  Wald  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
friction  between  French  and  Americans,  with  some  justifica- 
tion on  both  sides.  Americans  have  the  impression  that  they 
are  no  longer  wanted.  No  official  requests,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  received  by  them  from  French  authorities  or  from 
their  French  colleagues  to  continue  their  activities  in  child 
welfare,  in  public  health  and  in  systematic  relief  work.  While, 
upon  learning  of  this  feeling  of  disappointment,  there  has 
been  some  movement  among  the  French  workers  to  express 
such  a  desire  and  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  sudden  ending 
of  much  needed  services,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  they  feel  more 
able  now  than  they  did  during  the  war  to  carry  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative burden  alone,  and  that  American  personnel  for 
many  of  these  services  is  not  deemed  as  necessary  as  it  was 
during  the  war.  The  only  refreshing  optimism  Miss  Wald 
found  was  among  the  smaller  units  of  American  social  work- 
[Continued  on  page  558] 


The  Good  Folk  of  Sommeilles 

By  Francis  Eirrell 


BEFORE  the  war  the  village  of  Sommeilles  consisted 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses.  Thus  we  may  imagine  that 
the  rural  depopulation,  which  has  been  such  a  marked 
feature  of  French  peasant  life  during  the  last  fifty  years,  was 
not  unknown  at  Sommeilles;  yet  the  land  is  fertile,  the  in- 
habitants strong  and  hard-working,  the  situation  of  the  village 
high  and  healthy.  The  village  must  once  have  had  great 
charm,  a  charm  since  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  who,  with- 
out any  apparent  justification  razed  the  village  to  the  ground, 
leaving  only  six  houses,  of  which  four  were  cafes.  The 
population  scattered  to  the  neighboring  villages,  particularly 
Givry-en-Argonne,  whither  they  were  directed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Nettancourt.  A  few  of  the  richest  inhabitants, 
however,  remained  where  they  were;  one,  an  old  lady,  pre- 
ferred passing  the  whole  winter  in  her  cellar  to  the  expense 
of  renting  a  room  in  any  of  the  next  villages,  while  literally 
the  richest  couple  of  the  town  place  lived  over  a  year  in  an 
incredible  outhouse  among  their  bees,  until  such  time  as  a 
contractor  put  up  a  substantial  brick  residence ! 

The  Friends'  Mission  arrived  at  Sommeilles  in  May,  1915, 
living  first  at  Nettancourt,  and  then  in  an  equipe  up  by  the 
Sommeilles  fountain.  When  we  left  in  March,  1916,  fifty 
wooden  tiled  huts  had  been  completed,  the  work  being  de- 
layed by  shortage  of  materials,  difficulties  of  transport,  and 
(need  it  be  said?)  shortage  of  man-power,  for  more  than 
thirty  workers  left  the  district  at  the  critical  moment  because 
the  work  was  just  coming  to  an  end.  Still,  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  before  we  left  almost  half  of  the  old  population  had 
been  fairly  comfortably  housed,  and  that  the  present  com- 
paratively flourishing  state  of  the  village  may  be  to  a  great 
degree  attributed  to  the  Mission,  who  were  easily  first  in  the 
field. 

MANY  of  the  almost  legendary  figures  of  the  Mission  have 
their  home  in  Sommeilles;  first  of  all,  perhaps,  Mme. 
Dommartin,  aged  eighty-two,  the  divine  singer  of  folksongs, 
who  still  does  most  of  the  work  of  the  family  and  yet  is  always 
ready  for  blind  man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  Or  musical  chairs 
in  the  evening;  or  if  she  is  in  more  poetical  mood,  for  folk- 
songs and  the  legends  of  Charlemagne.  Many  were  the 
happy  hours  passed  in  her  three-by-four  meter  room  .by  the 
Sommeilles  equipe  and  some  eight  or  nine  other  people,  with 
the  windows  tight  shut,  and  the  stovepipe  red  hot,  till  at  last 
the  atmosphere  became  so  stifling  that  the  party  simply  had  to 
break  up.  Mme.  Dommartin  is  a  wonderful  type  of  the 
French  peasant,  whose  history  would  be  well  worth  writing. 
She  has  absorbed  most  of  the  strength  of  the  family,  worked 
without  ceasing  all  her  life,  brought  up  her  children,  her 
grandchildren,  and  her  great-grandchildren  (none  of  whom 
are  the  least  grateful  to  her),  and  yet  has  allowed  no  taint  of 
bitterness  to  warp  her  nature ;  and  then  at  last  when  she  might 
hope  her  labors  were  over  and  she  could  live  out  her  few  re- 
maining years  in  peace,  the  war  burst  on  her ;  her  house  and 
her  household  goods  were  destroyed,  and  she  had  to  begin  all 
over  again.  Yet  even  towards  the  Germans  she  felt  no  bitter- 
ness. The  night  after  her  flight  to  Givry  was  spent  in  nursing 
a  German  soldier  of  the  regiment  that  had  burned  down  her 
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house,  gladly  surrendering  to  him  the  wretched  bed  she  had 
trudged  eight  kilometers  to  find,  and  holding  his  hand  till  he 
at  last  got  off  to  sleep.  For  through  all  her  life  she  had  been 
pestered  by  Germans,  she  never  talks  the  rubbish  about  them 
that  one  expects  from  people  who,  before  the  war,  made  large 
sums  trading  with  the  "  Fatherland."  "  La  route  nest  pas 
propre,"  she  remarked  one  day  to  a  German  prisoner,  and  was 
much  distressed  that  he,  not  understanding  French,  assumed 
that  she  was  insulting  him. 

NO  people  who  knew  them  will  forget  the  five  children  of 
Mme.  Raiwoit,  or  for  that  matter  Mme.  Raiwoit  herself. 
It  was  her  eldest  son  Georges  who  worked  for  the  Mission,  on 
the  whole  extremely  well,  during  our  eleven  months'  stay  at 
Sommeilles;  he  was  gifted  like  all  his  family  with  an  unusual, 
almost  bookish  intelligence,  and  one  always  wondered  whether 
he  would  live  to  become  the  leading  figure  in  his  village,  or 
attracted  by  larger,  yet  perhaps  less  solid  possibilities,  float 
away  towards  the  towns.  Now  that  he  and  all  his  family 
have  moved  temporarily  to  Angers,  the  question  may  be  con- 
sidered as  good  as  answered. 

But  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  village  is  undoubtedly 
M.  Georges  Leglaye,  a  delicate,  one-armed  man,  who  is  not 
even  a  member  of  the  Conseil  Municipal,  but  who,  by  some 
indefinable  right,  is  the  unofficial  leader  of  village  life  and  is 
consulted  in  every  emergency.  It  was  he  who  rebuked  an  ex- 
cited crowd  for  cheering  when  the  Zeppelin  was  brought  down 
at  Revigny. 

There  is  space  here  only  to  mention  the  lively  daughters  of 
M.  Colas,  who  caused  certain  members  of  the  Mission  to 
waste  so  much  time;  or  Mme.  Berthe  Leglaye  and  that  won- 
derfully precocious  flirt,  her  seven-year-old  daughter  Simone, 
who  changed  for  her  own  glorification  the  well-known  ditty, 
and  made  everyone  sing  after  her,  "  La  petite  Simone,  toujours 
mignonne!"  Gross  would  be  the  ingratitude  that  left  un- 
mentioned  Mme.  Berthe  Pierron,  our  cook,  who  wondered 
how  it  was  that  Fryer,  being  an  Australian,  talked  English, 
and  was  in  her  heart  of  hearts  rather  disappointed  at  his  not 
being  black.  But  perhaps  it  was  her  limited  outlook  that 
enabled  her  to  concentrate  such  energy  on  her  pots  and  pans 
which  always  shone  radiantly. 

OF  M.  Adnot,  the  mighty  hunter,  who  broke  his  leg  and 
•whiled  away  the  forced  hours  of  idleness  firing  blank 
cartridges  from  his  bed,  there  is  no  room  to  treat  adequately; 
or  of  the  lame  bootmaker,  Socialist  and  atheist — just  like  a 
bootmaker  in  a  novel ;  or  of  M.  Rouillon  Hector,  who  was  so 
frightfully  boring  about  the  wounds  he  received  in  Soixante- 
Dix,  and  how  he  was  nursed  at  Coblentz,  where  he  learned 
the  German  language  perfectly  but  subsequently  forgot  every 
word. 

To  tell  the  truth  Sommeilles  is  packed  with  characters. 
A  Balzac  or  a  Dickens  is  needed  to  describe  them  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  with  their  generosities,  their  hardnesses,  their 
friendships,  and  their  quarrels.  But  it  must  be  said  that  they 
lived  their  life  intensely;  that  most  of  the  women  had  ten 
children ;  and  that  they  were  nearly  always  ready  to  take  a 
cheerful  view,  however  black  the  horizon  might  be. 


The  Disciplinary  Battalion,  here  shown  at  drill,  is  the  most  constructive  of  the  barrack's  activities.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  men  are  restored  to  the  army  usually  after  serving  only  a  small  portion  of  their  sentences.  The 
men  in  it  are  a  somewhat  privileged  group.  Over  1,100  have  b-ecn  restored  in  the  past  two  years 
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The  Interplay  of  Military  and  Penal  Discipline  in 
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business  of  prisons  is  with  the  daily  lives  of  men. 
The  unusual,  the  cataclysmic  seldom  happens  in 
prison.  There  it  is  the  small  events  and  trivialities 
of  the  moment  that  absorb  attention.  Those  deeper 
experiences  that  shake  our  emotions  and  change  our  accustomed 
beliefs  have  no  key  to  prison  doors.  It  is  not  easy  to  fall  in 
love  in  prison  or  to  become  bankrupt.  Life  there  is  a  long 
series  of  the  commonplace  and  quickly  takes  on  the  prevailing 
grayness  of  steel  and  stone. 

For  this  reason  the  schedule  of  his  daily  life  is  all  important 
to  the  man  in  prison.  The  influence  of  those  major  events 
that  happen  in  the  world  outside  and  help  to  fix  our  charac- 
ters and  determine  our  moods,  is  lacking  for  him.  He  is  de- 
pendent upon  what  the  day  brings  forth.  If  he  knows  in 
advance  precisely  what  it  will  bring  forth  and  can  count  the 
occupations  of  the  coming  hours  as  certainly  as  he  can  count 
the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  his  cell,  his  life  becomes  a  dead  and 
sterile  thing. 

For  this  reason,  also,  the  daily  regimen  is  the  chief  regen- 
erative weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  administration.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  prisoner's  whole  attitude  toward  life  may 
be  affected.  Its  pressure  is  continuous  and  its  power  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  that  pressure.  If  it  is  a  sheer  monotony, 
if  it  affords  no  opportunity  to  exercise  choice,  discretion,  judg- 
ment or  any  other  faculty  needed  in  the  world  at  large,  if 
the  unexpected  never  enters  it  and  under  its  influence  men 
grow  used  to  conforming  to  a  routine  imposed  from  without, 
it  is  a  poor  preparation  for  a  return  to  society.  But  if  it  is 
varied  and  purposeful,  if  it  releases  men's  energies  and  talents, 
if  it  provides  an  incentive  for  initiative  and  gives  them  some- 
thing to  live  for  from  day  to  day,  it  may  hold  the  real  power 
of  regeneration. 

One  need  not  theorize  about  this.  Not  long  ago  a  man, 
discharged  from  a  prison  of  the  routine  type,  stood  in  front 
of  the  prison  door  and,  though  suffering  from  no  infirmity  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  afraid  to  cross  the  street  because  a 


wagon,  drawn  by  a  single  horse  and  containing  a  load  of 
bricks,  was  coming  slowly  down  the  road  toward  him.  It 
was  still  half  a  block  away.  Yet  so  dulled  had  become  this 
man's  power  of  independent  action  by  the  long  conformity  to 
prison  routine  that  he  could  not  make  this  simple  adjustment; 
he  stood  aside,  waiting  for  the  wagon  to  pass.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  robbing  prisoners  of  all  power  to  control  their  own 
movements. 

In  applying  this  conception  to  a  military  prison,  I  shall  at 
once  be  met  with  the  objection  that  since  the  purpose  of  such 
a  prison  is  to  restore  men  to  the  army  whenever  possible,  its 
duty  does  not  require  it  to  strengthen  their  abilities  to  adapt 
themselves  to  civil  life.  Obedience  to  authority  and  some 
measure  of  conformity  to  routine,  it  will  be  argued,  are  essen- 
tial in  the  perfect  soldier;  therefore  the  military  prison  does 
well  to  enforce  these  things.  I  might  answer  that  even  a 
soldier  has  some  use  for  the  faculties  that  nature  has  given  him  ; 
but  there  is  a  better  answer  than  that.  Out  of  9,826  men 
received  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  the 
largest  military  prison  in  the  country,  between  January  I, 
1915,  and  April  19,  1919,  only  1,417  have  been  restored  to 
the  army.  Five  hundred  more  are  preparing  for  restoration. 
The  remainder — over  four-fifths  of  the  whole — either  have 
been  returned  to  civil  life  or  presumably  will  be.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  problem  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks,  if  we 
consider  only  the  future  of  its  charges,  is  essentially  the  prob- 
lem of  the  civil  prison. 

At  Ft.  Leavenworth  the  prisoner's  day  begins  at  5 140  in 
the  morning.  He  arises,  washes  his  face  and  hands  in  his 
cell,  dresses,  folds  his  blankets  and  clothing  and  is  ready  for 
breakfast  at  six  o'clock.  When  the  door  of  his  cell  wing  is 

1  For  Mr.  Lane's  initial  article  on  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth  (Solitary  Confinement)  see  the  SURVEY  for  May  31.  For 
his  vivid  account  of  the  strike  at  the  barracks,  which  he  witnessed,  see 
the  Issue  of  February  15.  Later  articles  will  describe  conditions  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks,  in  federal  civil  penitentiaries 
and  in  a  number  of  county  jails  in  which  federal  prisoners  have  been 
confined.  All  of  the  articles  are  based  on  personal  investigation,  for 
which  Mr.  Lane  was  commissioned  jointly  by  the  SUUVBY  and  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Bureau. 
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opened  he  marches  to  the  mess-hall  and  there  eats  his  break- 
fast in  company  with  1,400  other  men.  After  breakfast  he  re- 
turns to  his  cell  and  waits  until  another  body  of  1,400  men, 
comprising  the  second  mess,  have  eaten.  During  the  over- 
crowding last  winter  there  was  even  a  third  mess.  At  7:15 
everyone  is  ready  for  work. 

Each  man  has  a  regular  assignment  to  a  shop  or  a  "  gang." 
Forming  in  line  in  the  prison  yard,  the  men  march  by  groups 
to  their  places  of  work.  The  "  gangs  "  work  outside  the  walls. 
As  they  pass  through  the  main  gate  they  are  joined  by  armed 
guards  with  shotguns.  These  guards  march  at  the  sides  and 
in  the  rear,  one  guard  for  every  five  prisoners.  Men  employed 
in  the  shops  do  not  leave  the  enclosure. 


i    ii 


Showing  the  corridor  outside  the  line  of  cells,  which  is 
the  prisoner's  only  recreation  ground.  It  is  here  that 
most  of  the  men  spend  their  leisure  time.  In  the  shadow 
at  the  left  prisoners  are  gathered  around  a  checker 
game,  the  only  amusement  allowed.  The  cells  in  this 
picture  are  "open,"  i.  e.,  without  doors.  Forty  per  cent 
of  the  cells  are  "locked." 

Work  continues  until  II  or  1 1  130.  All  but  those  who  live 
outside  the  walls — a  comparative  few — return  to  the  prison 
for  the  noon  meal,  which  is  dinner.  After  dinner  the  men 
are  marched  to  their  cells  and  wait  until  work  starts  for  the 
afternoon  at  one  o'clock. 

At  four  most  of  the  work  ceases.  The  men  eat  supper  and 
from  supper  go  directly  to  their  cells.  There  they  stay  until 
breakfast  time  next  morning.  If  they  live  in  open  cells,  they 
may  walk  up  and  down  or  congregate  in  the  corridor  outside. 
If  they  occupy  locked  cells  (40  per  cent  of  the  cells  are 
locked),  the  doors  are  closed  upon  them  immediately  and  they 
may  not  come  out  till  morning.  The  corridors  are  large,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  long  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide. 
The  opportunity  to  congregate  there  is  the  only  chance  for 
recreation  during  the  day.  Amusements  are  limited  to  letter- 
writing,  reading,  conversation  and  playing  checkers.  Checkers 
is  the  only  game  allowed.  A  few  benches  line  the  walls. 


There  is  no  recreation  out-of-doors,  and  the  only  organized 
amusement  is  a  motion  picture  show  once  a  week.  At  nine 
o'clock  every  man  must  be  in  bed. 

This  is  the  typical  routine  at  the  barracks.  It  varies  slightly 
for  some  of  the  men.  Prisoners  enjoying  "  barracks  parole  " 
are  allowed  to  go  outside  the  walls  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
evening  and  stroll  around  without  guards.  These  men,  of 
whom  there  were  400  out  of  a  population  of  3,600  last  Febru- 
ary, are  not  accompanied  by  armed  guards  when  they  go  to 
work.  Then,  too,  members  of  the  Disciplinary  Battalion,  who 
are  expecting  restoration  to  the  army,  are  exempt  from  parts 
of  this  routine.  Their  mornings  are  devoted  to  military  train- 
ing, they  live  in  barracks  instead  of  cells  and  are  not  accom- 
panied by  armed  guards.  The  number  of  these  is  about  600. 

The  week-end  does  not  afford  much  relief  to  this  monot- 
ony. Work  ceases  at  noon  on  Saturday.  Except  for  meals, 
for  chapel  exercises  Sunday  morning  and  the  motion  picture 
show  Sunday  afternoon,  the  main  body  of  men  spend  the  time 
from  then  till  Monday  morning  in  their  cells  or  talking  to 
each  other  in  the  corridor.  Those  who  work  in  the  offices 
during  the  week  are  permitted  a  few  hours  "  yard  privilege  " 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

This  routine  is  not  so  rigid  as  that  in  some  prisons.  There 
is  no  silence  rule  except  when  the  men  are  standing  or  march- 
ing in  line.  The  men  do  not  give  the  appearance  of  being 
ground  down  in  petty  ways  or  of  suffering  from  the  constant 
fear  of  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  routine  supplies 
almost  no  incentive  to  purposeful  effort,  or  recreation  to  occupy 
their  minds.  Its  virtues  are  all  negative.  It  makes  little 
positive  attempt  to  build  them  up  physically  and  morally. 

I  talked  to  men  who  have  gone  through  it.  Some  of  these 
had  no  particular  complaint  to  make  against  their  own  treat- 
ment. They  accepted  their  sentences  as  just  and  wanted  a 
chance  to  retrieve  themselves.  They  had  had  their  lessons,  but 
now  they  felt  themselves  slipping.  They  wondered  how  long 
they  could  stand  the  life  at  the  barracks.  Its  barrenness,  they 
felt,  was  undermining  their  morale.  Others  were  more  bitter 
in  their  condemnation.  They  believed  that  everyone  in  au- 
thority was  against  them.  From  the  moment  they  had  entered 
until  now,  no  one  had  made  a  positive  move  to  be  friendly  to 
them.  They  had  been  loaded  with  advice  about  obeying  in- 
structions and  then  had  been  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves. 
As  a  result  they  were  in  a  constant  state  of  bitterness  and 
grudge. 

What  could  be  done,  I  asked  myself,  to  introduce  diversion 
into  the  lives  of  these  men?  As  I  stood  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  imposing  brick  structure  several  hundred  yards 
away,  housing  2,500  men  in  its  neat,  steel  cells,  an  officer  of 
the  barracks  approached  me.  He  said: 

Do  you  see  that  building  there?  There's  too  much  brooding  going 
on  inside  of  it.  Those  men  don't  have  enough  diversion.  Their  lives 
here  don't  mean  anything  to  'em.  They  work  seven  hours  a  day 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  do  nothing.  This  may  be  punishment, 
but  it's  little  more  than  punishment. 

They  ought  to  play  more.  Athletic  games  would  be  best.  Why 
not  have  friendly  competition  between  wings  in  this  prison?  It'd 
give  the  men  something  to  look  forward  to.  Even  if  a  man  was  only 
a  spectator,  his  interest  would  stir  him  up  mentally.  The  men  in 
the  shops  ought  to  have  calisthenics  every  day;  otherwise  they  get 
flabby  and  dumpy-minded.  "  Horse-play "  games  would  give  all 
of  the  men  a  chance  for  exercise.  Some  of  them  would  be  awkward, 
,>f  course,  but  that  would  only  add  to  the  fun. 

And  why  not  encourage  an  interest  in  outside  affairs?  When 
have  so  many  things  of  importance  been  going  on?  Post  the  news 
of  the  day  at  breakfast, — what's  the  objection?  The  men  would 
then  have  something  to  talk  about  besides  their  own  troubles.  Have 
lectures  on  interesting  subjects.  Get  different  speakers  and  give  the 
men  some  real  talks  on  things  they  want  to  know  about.  Stop  this 
weekly  religious  stuff  all  the  year  round.  The  men  get  tired  of 
listening  to  one  chaplain  all  the  time. 
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During  the  baseball  season  have  the  scores  of  the  big  league  games 
telegraphed  and  posted. 

Give  'em  hobbies.  There's  a  lot  of  music  in  some  of  those  fel- 
lows. Have  a  prison  band  play  at  dinner  and  supper.  Let  individu- 
als play  solos  for  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  organize  duets-  and 
quartets.  Music  would  do  a  lot  to  cut  out  brooding. 

I'd  encourage  inventions  if  I  had  my  way.  Some  of  those  fellows 
have  a  mechanical  knack;  let  'em  putter  around  in  the  shops.  I 
know  what  the  officials  'Id  say  to  that  suggestion.  They'd  say  the 
men  would  make  knives  and  things  to  escape  with.  But  supervision 
would  prevent  that.  I'd  have  a  man,  too,  who  knows  about  patent 
rights,  to  advise  the  fellows. 

I  could  walk  into  that  building  now  and  find  half  a  dozen  scen- 
arios that  men  have  been  writing.  The  trouble  now  is  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  things,  or  are  afraid  to  do  anything.  Why 
not  encourage  'em?  Of  course,  the  scenarios  might  not  be  much 
good,  but  a  little  encouragement  would  improve  them.  What  I  want 
to  see  is  something  to  give  the  men  an  interest  in  life.  They  could 
sell  their  scenarios,  too,  or  exchange  'em  for  moving  pictures  to  be 
shown  here. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  the  men  out  into  a  field  or 
an  athletic  ground,  some  place  where  trees  and  grass  are — anything 
growing,  anything  opposed  to  iron  and  stone.  Why,  those  men  are 
carrying  a  dead  weight  of  iron  and  stone  around,  inside  'em,  on 
their  minds — a  dead  weight  of  it.  They  can't  develop  under  that 
burden. 


THE  barrenness  of  the  prisoner's  life  is  to  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  lack  of  physical  facilities  and  by  over- 
crowding. There  is  no  athletic  ground.  There  is 
not  a  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus  in  the  prison.  There  is 
no  space  set  aside  for  baseball.  The  overcrowding  has  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  government.  Eighteen  hundred  men  can 
reasonably  be  accommodated.  When  the  War  Department 
telegraphed  to  Col.  Sedgwick  Rice,  the  commandant,  shortly 
after  we  entered  the  war:  "Prepare  for  5,000  prison- 
ers immediately,"  the  colonel  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
He  could,  of  course,  double  men  up  in  cells.  He  could  place 
cots  in  corridors  that  were  meant  to  be  empty.  He  could 
improvise  sleeping  quarters  in  other  parts  of  the  prison. 
He  could  seat  men  in  the  mess-hall  in  three  shifts  at  every 
meal  and  otherwise  load  the  normal  facilities  of  the  prison 
with  a  triple  burden.  All  of  this  he  did.  On  June  I,  1918, 
his  population  was  1, 800.  On  August  I  it  was  2,400.  Three 
months  later  it  was  3,000  and  in  January  it  rose  to  over  3,600. 
Men  arrived  at  times  in  batches  of  150  and  200,  with  only 
a  few  days'  or  a  week's  warning  to  enable  the  prison  to  pre- 
pare for  them.  As  a  consequence,  order  and  discipline  were 
upset.  Men  became  irritable  and  quick  to  resent  small  things. 
The  strike  of  2,300  men  last  February  [the  SURVEY  for  Feb- 
ruary 15]  was  due  in  part  to  the  state  of  mind  and  nerves 
produced  by  this  disregard  of  physical  comfort.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst  effect  of  the  overcrowding.  When  two  men 
are  doubled  up  in  a  cell,  shut  away  from  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  one  is  likely  to  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  other. 
The  author  of  human  depravity  could  have  invented  no  better 
device  for  putting  weak-minded  youths  into  the  clutches  of 
perverts.  Of  this  evil  there  has  been  much  at  the  prison. 

The  War  Department  knew  that  these  conditions  were 
coming.  It  had  little  difficulty  in  building  cities  for  the  hous- 
ing of  soldiers,  but  it  found  no  way  to  avoid  such  disgraceful 
conditions  for  a  few  thousand  prisoners. 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  prisoners  are  physically 
abused  at  the  barracks.  Instances  of  such  abuse  have  been 
widely  published,  so  that  today  many  people  believe  that  the 
"  iron  rule  "  exists  there  and  that  violence  to  the  person  is  one 
of  the  established  means  of  discipline.  A  former  prisoner 
justified  the  inference,  in  an  article  in  the  SURVEY  [Feb- 
ruary i],  that  the  ball  and  chain  is  used  regularly. 


Where  125  prisoners,  out  of  a  total  population  varying 
from  3,000  to  3.600,  went  to  school  last  winter.  Eight 
hundred  wanted  to  go  but  could  not  be  accommodated. 
Sessions  are  held  only  in  the  evening,  though  day-time 
classes  arc  planned.  Prisoners  in  the  lower  elementary 
grades  use  slates 

There  have  been  inexcusable  instances  of  the  use  of  violence. 
The  "  iron  rule,"  however,  does  not  exist,  if  by  this  is  meant 
a  deliberate  policy  of  brutal  repression  and  authorized  resort 
to  physical  force.  I  well  know  the  smiles  that  will  come  to 
the  faces  of  some  prisoners  when  I  say  that  Colonel  Rice  and 
most  of  the  members  of  his  staff  are  essentially  humane  men. 
It  is  true  that  they  do  not  always  succeed  in  convincing  the 
prisoners  of  this  fact,  yet  my  own  observation,  conducted  over 
a  total  period  of  three  weeks  and  including  a  rather  close 
association  with  many  of  them,  has  convinced  me  that  they 
regard  the  prisoners  under  them  as  fundamentally  human 
beings,  capable  for  the  most  part  of  again  filling  useful  places 
in  the  army  or  in  civilian  life.  Their  military  training  and 
predilections  undoubtedly  incline  them  to  a  strong  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  "  discipline,"  and  their  method  of  enforcing 
discipline  is  to  punish  those  who  violate  it.  Punishment,  how- 
ever, consists  of  the  deprivation  of  privileges  and  solitary  con- 
finement. Colonel  Rice  is  incapable  of  injuring  a  man  through 
a  mere  repressive  impulse  or  a  vindictive  spirit.  At  no  time 
has  there  been  any  authorize^  or  concerted  policy  of  abusing 


This  mess  hall,  seating  1,400,  is  where  the  prisoners  eat 
three  times  a  day.  Cooking  in  the  barracks  is  done  en- 
tirclv  l>\  steam.  which  renders  the  food  monotonous 
and  tends  to  rob  it  of  taste,  so  that  dieticians  condemn 
the  practice.  A  new  mess  hall  and  more  attractive  ser- 
vice are  among  the  plans  for  improving  the  prison 
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prisoners  by  physical  attack.  Guards  are  not  allowed  to  earn 
guns  inside  the  walls  and  are  instructed  to  use  their  clubs  onlj 
in 'self-defense.  It  is  true  that  during  the  strike  last  wintei 
revolvers  were  issued  to  them  and  something  like  the  "  iron 
rule  "  was  in  force  for  a  few  days,  but  this  was  abandoned 
when  the  trouble  had  passed.  The  ball  and  chain  is  not  used 
and  the  prisoner  who  saw  another  man  wearing  one  in  the 
yard  did  not  know  that  this  man  had  tried  to  escape  thret 
times,  that  he  had  been  shot  at  by  a  guard  on  his  third  attempt 
and  that  the  ball  and  chain  had  been  placed  on  him  because  it 
was  feared  that  a  fourth  attempt  might  result  fatally.  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  use  of  the  ball  and  chain  in  years. 

Abuse  of  Conscientious  Objectors 

MOST  of  the  charges  of  physical  abuse  have  centered  around 
conscientious  objectors.  Too  many  of  these  charges  are  true. 
When  objectors  first  arrived  at  the  barracks  they  encountered, 
as  they  had  previously  encountered  at  camp,  hostility  and  con- 
tempt from  some  of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Certain  guards  took  advantage  of  slight  provocation  or  of  no 
provocation  at  all  to  "  ride  "  the  objectors  and  to  make  life 
miserable  for  them.  At  times  the  abuse  went  farther  than 
that.  Two  members  of  the  sect  known  as  Holy  Jumpers  were 
violently  attacked  and  severely  beaten  by  a  corporal  when, 
they  began  their  peculiar  contortions  because,  as  the  corporal 
later  explained,  he  had  never  before  seen  Holy  Jumpers  in 
action  and  construed  their  movements  as  a  threat  against  him- 
self. This  corporal  was  for  a  time  under  observation  for  his 
mental  responsibility.  Another  objector  was  deliberately 
clubbed  by  a  guard — the  guard  had  to  walk  fifty  feet  and 
borrow  the  club  from  some  one  else — because  the  objector 
refused  to  accompany  another  prisoner  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
ordinarily  performed  by  five.  Well  authenticated  evidence  of 
other  instances  is  at  hand.  The  use  of  water  from  a  high 
pressure  fire  hose  to  drench  twenty-six  objectors  in  a  wire  cage- 
on  the  night  of  April  23  was  described  in  the  SURVEY  for 
May  17. 

A  large  part  of  the  friction  that  occurred  was  due  to  the 
character  of  the  guards.  If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  con- 
vict the  War  Department  or  some  part  of  it  of  an  utter  lack 
of  imagination  in  regard  to  the  barracks,  it  could  be  found  in 
the  kind  of  men  sent  there  as  guards.  The  relation  between 
the  guard  and  the  prisoner  is  close  and  at  times  delicate.  Not 
only  are  the  guards  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  dis- 
cipline, but  for  days  at  a  time  they  may  be  the  only  persons 
connected  with  the  administration  whom  the  prisoner  sees. 
Being  soldiers,  they  ought  to  serve  as  examples,  one  would 
suppose,  to  the  prisoners,  since  many  of  these  are  destined  to 
be  soldiers  again  themselves.  Yet  when  the  United  States 
entered  the\  war,  the  barracks  was  deliberatly  stripped  of 
every  guard  who  was  fit  for  service  overseas.  For  the  sake 
of  the  paltry  hundred  or  two  of  men  that  this  added  to  our 
fighting  forces,  Colonel  Rice  was  deprived  of  his  most  effective 
aids. 

Before  the  war  he  selected  his  own  guards.  During  the 
war  his  guards  were  chosen  for  him  by  the  War  Department. 
The  places  of  the  men  removed  were  taken  by  others  chosen 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  considered  unfit  for  any 
other  duty.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  "  limited  service 
class,"  i.  e.,  soldiers  rejected  for  overseas  duty  chiefly  because 
of  physical  defects.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  such 
defects  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  mental  defects  or 
serious  inadequacies  of  personality.  It  is  actually  true  that  the 
first  hundred  men  sent  to  the  barracks  as  guards  after  we 
entered  the  war  were  men  returned  from  France  by  General 
Pershing  because  they  were  enemy  aliens  or  suspected  of  enemy 


alien  sympathy.  Many  of  them  could  not  speak  English  and 
some  proved  to  be  mentally  defective.  They  had  not  been 
at  the  barracks  long  before  fifteen  of  their  number  were  court- 
martialed  for  offenses  committed  as  guards  and  were  serving 
sentences  among  the  very  prisoners  whom  they  had  been  sent 
to  keep  in  order.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  conditions, 
that  life  at  the  barracks  was  hectic  and  filled  with  uncertainty. 

The  mass  of  men  leave  the  barracks  with  no  better  educa- 
tion than  they  brought  with  them.  The  government  that 
is  trying  to  improve  them  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  regarded 
school  as  a  means  of  improvement.  This  is  not  because  the 
prisoners  are  not  willing  to  learn.  Out  of  800  who  applied 
for  admission  to  the  prison  school  last  fall,  only  125  could 
be  accommodated.  This  school  is  supervised  by  the  chaplain, 
who,  in  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  whole  population,  supervises  the  religious  work  of  the 
army  post  and  the  school  for  officers'  children ;  he  has  little 
time  to  give  to  the  prisoners'  education.  The  chaplain's 
assistants  are  a  principal  and  six  inmate  instructors.  Since 
the  principal  works  in  the  administrative  offices  in  the  morn- 
ing and  assists  the  chaplain  with  correspondence  in  the  after- 
noon, he  is  in  little  better  position  than  his  chief  to  look  out 
for  the  mental  development  of  the  men. 

The  school  consists  of  a  single  room  in  which  desks  seating 
two  men  each  and  a  few  blackboards  are  the  chief  equipment. 
All  classes  are  conducted  in  this  room  simultaneously.  The 
few  who  attend  do  so  after  a  day's  work,  since  sessions  are 
held  from  6:30  to  8  in  the  evening.  The  principal  subjects 
taught  are  composition,  history,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic, 
stenography,  typewriting  and  a  few  others.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  the  school  was  without  a  typewriter.  The  texts 
are  out-of-date,  the  one  used  by  the  history  class  having  been 
first  published  in  1871  and  revised  in  1893.  Anything  that 
has  happened  since  then  the  pupil  must  learn  from  his  inmate 
instructor.  Prisoners  in  the  lower  elementary  grades  use 
slates ! 

Fortunately,  the  days  of  this  school  are  numbered.  At 
Colonel  Rice's  request  two  army  officers  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional educational  training  and  experience  have  been  de- 
tailed at  the  barracks  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
prisoners.  Day  classes  are  to  be  instituted  and  ultimately  at- 
tendance will  be  compulsory  for  a  large  number  of  inmates. 
New  and  better  quarters  and  more  adequate  equipment  are  to 
be  provided. 

Vocational  education  is  little  better.  In  spite  of  a  list  of 
seventy-eight  trades  declared  in  the  annual  report  for  1918  to 
be  "  taught  at  the  barracks,"  there  is  almost  no  real  voca- 
tional training  in  the  shops.  These  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  occupations. 
But  during  the  war  their  chief  object  has  been  output.  Fore- 
men are  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  to  see  that  work  gets  done, 
but  there  is  no  corps  of  shop  instructors  and  men  do  not  ad- 
vance from  one  part  of  a  trade  to  another.  The  school  makes 
no  pretense,  of  course,  at  giving  men  instruction  in  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  their  work.  It  is  probably  true  that  many 
men  are  engaged  upon  jobs  that  they  can  follow  in  the  world 
outside,  but  beyond  a  desultory  practice  of  changing  men  from 
the  jobs  they  are  on  to  others,  there  is  little  assurance  that 
a  man  will  gain  competency  in  work  for  which  he  is  qualified. 

A  Farm  for  Reconstructing  Men 

AN  exception  to  this  is  the  farm  colony.  The  farm  colony 
is  a  large  and  fertile  acreage  a  mile  or  two  outside  the  walls. 
It  has  been  built  up  by  Colonel  Rice  with  a  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  and  persistence.  Among  other  branches  it  comprises 
a  poultry  department  with  over  22,000  chickens,  a  dairy  herd 
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of  300  Holsteins,  a  sheep  ranch  and  a  hog  ranch.  Over  1,500 
acres  were  sowed  last  summer  with  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  field  corn  and  a  large  variety  of  other  produce.  A 
greenhouse  covering  28,000  square  feet  has  been  erected  and 
three  more  are  planned. 

Both  the  construction  and  the  farming  operations  are  done 
by  prisoners.  A  number  of  these  live  on  the  farm  the  year 
round.  Prisoners  care  for  and  milk  the  cows,  make  the  butter 
and  cheese,  tend  the  sheep  and  hogs,  have  charge  of  the  poultry 
and  the  incubating  plant  and  in  general  perform  both  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  work.  They  keep  daily  records  of  milk 
production  and  in  other  ways  are  led  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  work  and  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  it.  For  much 
of  this  civilian  instructors  are  provided.  Some  assistance  is 
given  them,  moreover,  to  secure  positions  when  they  leave. 
A  prisoner  who  was  discharged  last  winter  went  to  a  big 
dairy  farm  in  Ohio  as  head  test-milker  and  is  now  receiving  a 
salary  of  $4,200  a  year.  Another,  who  served  five  years  for 
desertion,  left  in  April  to  take  a  position  on  a  dairy  farm  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  and  board.  Eighteen  have  left  to  run  farm 
tractors.  Altogether  a  hundred  men  or  so  have  left  the  bar- 
racks with  farm  positions  waiting  for  them  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

Vocational  education  will  be  much  strengthened  through 
the  assistance  of  a  vocational  training  department  established 
last  January.  Captain  Ingle,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, hopes  to  introduce  standardized  vocational  courses  giv- 
ing both  acedemic  and  practical  instruction.  Recommenda- 
tions have  already  been  made  £05  nearly  a  hundred  men,  from 
the  grade  of  master  signal  electrician  down,  to  act  as  instruc- 
tors. It  is  hoped,  also,  to  secure  more  modern  machinery  for 
some  of  the  shops. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  about  other  plans  for  the  future. 
A  building  program  approved  by  the  secretary  of  war,  upon 
which  work  has  already  been  begun  in  a  small  way,  calls  for 
little  less  than  the  ultimate  rebuilding  of  a  large  part  of  the 
prison.  This  has  been  prompted  by  war-time  overcrowding 
and  is  expected  to  provide  accommodations  for  a  population  of 
5,000.  About  the  only  thing  that  is  not  to  be  razed  is  the 
present  cell  structure.  This,  however,  is  to  be  enlarged  by 
the  completion  of  two  unfinished  wings.  New  and  enlarged 
administrative  offices,  shops,  hospital,  mess  hall,  warehouses 
and  barracks  for  the  guards  are  to  be  erected.  A  large  mechan- 
ical repair  shop  giving  employment  to  many  men  is  to  be 
built.  A  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  prison  is  to  be  utilized  as  a 
"  disciplinary  rectangle  "  to  house  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Battalion.  A  large  athletic  field  is  to  be  included  in 
this  rectangle.  New  quarters  are  to  be  built  for  both  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  addition,  the 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  is  to  be  repaired  and  1,000 
acres  of  timber  land  on  the  other  side  are  to  be  cleared  and 
added  to  the  farm  colony  for  cultivation. 

The  labor  for  all  of  this  work  is  to  be  supplied  by  prisoners. 
Most  of  the  material  for  the  new  construction  is  available 
near  the  barracks,  so  that  the  various  processes  of  quarrying 
the  stone,  cutting,  sawing  and  planing  the  lumber  and  erecting 
the  buildings  will,  if  properly  supervised,  afford  opportunity 
for  vocational  instruction.  The  new  vocational  training  de- 
partment should  be  able,  also,  to  make  the  most  of  the  new 
and  enlarged  shops.  It  is  estimated  that  these  changes,  which 
cannot,  of  course,  be  completed  for  some  years,  will  add  a 
property  value  of  $8,000,000  to  the  barracks. 

The  Disciplinary  Battalion  is  the  most  constructive  of  the 
barracks'  activities.  This  is  a  systematic  means  of  getting 
men  out  of  prison,  back  into  the  army.  It  supplies,  in  effect, 
an  indeterminate  sentence  for  our  military  prisons;  in  other 
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words,  the  time  a  member  of  it  actually  spends  in  prisonr 
bears  no  relation  to  the  length  of  his  sentence.  Whether  the 
battalion  was  originally  established  for  the  good  of  the  prisoner 
or  as  a  method  of  securing  men  for  the  army,  or,  as  is  more 
likely,  for  both,  it  is  a  step  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind  in 
our  civil  prisons.  To  the  person  who  does  not  believe  in 
armies,  or  in  any  military  training  for  youth,  it  has  of  course,. 
its  obvious  drawbacks.  But  it,  like  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
itself,  must  be  judged  on  the  assumption  that  these  things 
exist. 

The  operations  of  the  battalion  are  worth  noting  from  the 
moment  a  prisoner  enters  the  barracks.  Let  us  trace  briefly 
the  course  of  five  young  men  through  it. 

Not  long  after  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many there  was  a  mutiny  in  our  small  but  growing  army. 
As  a  mutiny  the  affair  was  unimportant,  but  its  consequences 
were  'rather  material  to  those  who  took  part  in  it,  as  these 
young  men  realized  when  they  found  themselves  before  a 
courtmartial.  Mutiny,  they  learned,  is  a  serious  offense  in 
time  of  war;  death  is  one  of  the  permitted  punishments.  Ap- 
parently there  were  mitigating  circumstances  in  this  affair, 
however,  for  the  young  men  got  off  with  seven-year  sen- 
tences. In  due  season  they  found  themselves  at  the  Disci- 
plinary Barracks. 

Seven  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  young  man. 
These  particular  youths-  had  no  desire  to  spend  it  all  in 
prison ;  they  did  not  know,  however,  that  there  was  any  way 
in  which  they  could  avoid  doing  so.  They  were  put  through 
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the  usual  initiation.  Medical  officers  examined  them  and  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Sociology  asked  them  a  lot  of 
questions.  Their  histories  were  taken — or  as  much  of  their 
histories  as  they  could  remember.  All  of  this  was  the  cus- 
tomary routine,  carried  out  with  every  new  prisoner.  The 
young  men  did  not  know  that  throughout  the  examination 
psychiatrists  were  studying  them  closely  and  drawing  tenta- 
tive conclusions  about  their  mental  ability  and  personalities. 
Neither  did  they  know,  though  they  may  have  guessed,  that 
letters  were  written  to  half  a  dozen  persons  whose  addresses 
they  had  given — relatives,  former  employers,  family  physi- 
cians, ministers,  former  school  teachers  and  others — and  that 
within  a  few  weeks  the  department  had  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  them  that  aided  it  in  deciding  what  work  they 
should  do  in  the  barracks,  what  were  the  probabilities  of  their 
getting  along  smoothly  and  a  number  of  other  things. 

The  Disciplinary  Battalion 

IN  the  course  of  their  initation  they  heard  about  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Battalion.  They  learned  that  it  was  composed  of 
prisoners  who  wanted  to  be  restored  to  the  army.  Mere  will- 
ingness to  be  restored,  however,  was  not  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  only  those  were  eligible  at  that  time  who  had  com- 
mitted purely  military  offenses.  Secondly,  a  man  had  to  make 
a.  favorable  impression  before  he  could  get  in — not  necessarily 
make  his  officers  like  him,  but  convince  them  that  he  had  the 
•qualities  of  a  soldier;  to  do  this  it  was  necessary,  of  course, 
that  he  should  get  along  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
Finally,  he  must  genuinely  want  restoration. 

The  young  men  were  told  also  that  they  could  be  put  into 
the  battalion  after  they  had  been  in  the  barracks  one  month. 
They  learned  that  while  in  it  they  would  receive  military  in- 
struction and  perform  military  drill;  this  they  would  do  in 
the  mornings,  working  in  the  afternoons  like  other  prisoners. 
Moreover,  they  would  sleep  in  a  dormitory  instead  of  in  cells 
and  would  wear  a  more  soldierly  looking  uniform  than  other 
prisoners.  They  would  be  known  by  name,  not  by  number. 
They  would  work  without  guards  and,  in  short,  would  be 
something  of  a  privileged  group.  If  their  conduct  in  the 
battalion  was  satisfactory  they  would  be  restored  to  service  at 
such  time  as  the  commandant  thought  them  ready. 

They  decided  to  enter  the  battalion.  Their  conduct  as 
jnembers  of  it  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  much  less  time  than 
they  expected  they  found  themselves  recommended  for  resto- 
ration. They  had  succeeded  in  convincing  their  company 
commanders,  the  department  of  psychiatry  and  the  com- 
mandant that  they  were  more  hot-headed  than  mutinous  and 
that  they  would  again  be  good  soldiers.  Not  only,  therefore, 
were  they  recommended,  but  in  exactly  two  months  and  seven 
•days  after  they  arrived  at  the  barracks  they  were  back  in  the 
army.  They  were  there  with  an  honorable  status,  their  dis- 
honorable discharges,  suspended  at  the  time  of  their  trial, 
having  now  been  entirely  removed.  They  had  escaped  serving 
six  years  and  nearly  ten  months  of  their  seven-year  sentences. 
For  all  of  this  they  had  to  thank  the  Disciplinary  Battalion. 

The  story  of  these  young  men  is  nowise  different  from 
that  of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been  confined  in  the 
barracks  during  the  past  four  years,  except  that  they  got  out 
a  little  more  quickly  than  most.  From  January  I,  1915, 
when  the  battalion  was  established,  to  April  19,  1919,  1,417 
men  were  restored.  This  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number — 9,826 — received  during  that  time.  Restorations 
have  been  more  frequent  during  the  war  than  before,  1,107  of 
the  1,417  having  been  restored  between  April  6,  1917,  and 
April  19,  1919. 


The  total  sentences  of  these  1,107  aggregated  8,228  years; 
the  total  years  actually  served  were  471.  The  average  length 
of  their  sentences  was  seven  years  and  five  months;  the  aver- 
age time  spent  by  them  in  the  barracks  was  five  months  and 
three  days. 

Restoration  is  not  limited  to  men  who  have  committed  minor 
offenses  or  been  sentenced  for  less  than  a  given  period  of  time. 
During  the  calendar  year  1918  one  hundred  fifty-eight  men 
with  sentences  of  five  years  or  more  each  were  restored  to 
duty.  Some  of  these  had  been  asleep  on  post,  others  had 
abondoned  their  places  of  duty,  some  had  disobeyed  orders, 
some  had  been  absent  without  leave.  A  few  had  sold  govern- 
ment property.  Seventy  had  deserted.  Three  had  threatened 
other  peoples'  lives  and  some  had  permitted  prisoners  to 
escape.  Many  had  committed  several  of  these  offenses  at 
once.  The  greater  number  of  these  men  were  sentenced  for 
five  years  only.  Thirty-three,  however,  were  sentenced  for 
ten  years,  and  eight  for  fifteen  years.  Two  were  serving 
twenty  years  each  for  desertion.  Although  nearly  all  of  these 
men  were  war-time  offenders,  not  one  of  them  actually  spent 
more  than  thirteen  months  at  the  barracks.  The  average 
time  spent  by  the  whole  number  was  five  months  and  sixteen 
days.  Through  persistent  recommendations  by  Colonel  Rice, 
the  War  Department  has  recently  extended  the  opportunity 
for  restoration  to  all  men  who  are  sent  to  the  barracks, 
whether  they  have  committed  purely  military  offenses  or  not. 

To  see  the  Disciplinary  Battalion  at  drill  is  to  get  a  re- 
freshing sense  of  the  barracks  at  its  best.  As  these  men 
march,  countermarch,  move  in  and  out,  come  to  a  sudden 
halt  and  as  suddenly  start  forward  again,  one  imagines  that 
he  can  tell  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  They  are  seek- 
ing restoration  and  an  end  to  disgrace.  They  know  that 
their  future  depends  upon  their  present  conduct  and  they 
are  eager  to  do  their  best.  I  stood  with  Colonel  Rice  and 
watched  the  500  men  in  the  battalion  march  from  the  parade 
ground  outside  the  walls  to  the  prison  gate.  The  sun  flashed 
from  the  steel  barrels  of  their  guns  and  their  lines  did  not 
break  until  they  reached  their  quarters.  As  they  passed  the 
commandant,  the  temptation  to  look  in  his  direction  and  see 
how  he  was  regarding  them  must  have  been  strong,  yet  not 
more  than  six  pairs  of  eyes  wavered  from  the  line  ahead. 
They  bore  the  air  and  the  assurance  of  soldiers  and  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  prisoners  doing  penal  servi- 
tude for  their  offenses. 

I  contrasted  their  appearance  with  the  nervous  and  un- 
strung men  in  solitary  confinement.  I  thought,  too,  of  the 
howling,  yelling,  fighting  prisoners  in  the  sub-basement  of  the 
third  wing,  some  of  them  insane^  some  malignerers,  all  with 
wild  looks  in  their  eyes  and  all  locked  in  single  cells  contain- 
ing nothing  but  straw  mattresses  for  beds.  I  remembered 
that  many  men  in  the  barracks  are  mentally  abnormal — con- 
stitutional psychopaths,  psychoneurotics,  emotionally  unstable 
— and  that  one  in  every  twenty  is  feebleminded.  Murderers, 
rapists,  perverts  live  side  by  side  with  youths  who  have 
merely  overstayed  their  leaves  or  committed  some  other 
offense  showing  little  positive  delinquency.  Recidivists  are 
there  with  first  offenders.  Every  kind  and  variety  of  excep- 
tional personality  and  of  criminal  type  is  confined  in  the  bar- 
racks. What,  I  thought,  has  a  single  institution  to  do  with 
all  of  these? 

Psychiatry  for  Sorting  Men 

THIS    is    the    barracks'    most    difficult    problem.     The  war 

and  the  raising  of  an  army  by  draft  have  given  it  the  most 
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Finding  Work  for  the  Poilu 

By  Elsie  McCormick 


NO  visitor,  however  unapt  in  learning  languages, 
can  remain  in  France  more  than  a  few  days  with- 
out becoming  familiar  with  two  expressions — la 
vie  chere  and  crise  de  chomage.  These  two  phrases 
appear  in  headlines  and  on  posters  with  such  frequency  that  a 
doughboy  asked  in  my  hearing  if  either  of  them  was  French 
for  Peace  Conference.  "  Maybe  la  vie  chere  is,"  replied  his 
companion,  "  but  this  chomage  looks  like  the  word  that  shows 
up  at  the  end  of  all  the  menus.  I  think  it  has  something  to 
do  with  cheese."  For  the  French  people,  however,  there  is  no 
smile  concealed  in  either  phrase.  Unemployment  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  are  problems  of  the  first  magnitude — problems 
which  are  causing  sleepless  nights  for  everybody  from  cabinet 
members  to  the  idle  demobilise  with  a  family  to  support.  An 
intimate  glimpse  of  how  the  French  government  is  meeting  the 
chomage  question  was  afforded  me  in  Marseilles  where,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  regional  director  of  labor,  I  made  a  survey 
of  the  government  employment  bureau. 

"  In  1904,  private  employment  agencies  were  abolished  by 
law,  but  nothing  was  created  to  take  their  place,"  stated  M. 
Gressac,  the  regional  director.  "  During  the  war  our  author- 
ities were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  haphazard  methods  gov- 
erning employment  put  France  far  behind  Belgium  or  Italy. 
There  was  no  systematic  way  of  guiding  workmen  into  the  in- 
dustries and  regions  where  they  were  most  needed  or  of  assur- 
ing an  intelligent  mobilization  of  labor.  These  bureaus  were 
established  three  and  a  half  years  ago  as  a  war  measure,  but 
their  success  has  been  such  that  they  will  continue  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  government." 

At  present  there  are  eighty-nine  such  offices  in  France,  one 
for  fcach  department.    Although  the  central  bureau  is  situated 
in  Paris,  considerable  power  is  given  to  the  six  regional  direct- 
ors.   The  regional  system  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
former  practice  of  centralizing  all  control  in  Paris,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  rest  of  France.     Every  commune  with  a  population 
over  10,000  appoints  a  representative  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
department  bureau,  sending  in  applications  for  work  as  well  as 
information  about  local  conditions.     Though  there  are  certain 
general  rules  to  govern  all  the  bureaus,  each  one  of  them  is 
under    the    control    of    a 
commission  made  up  half 
of  working-men  and  half 
of  employers.      Forty  per 
cent  of  the   expenses  are 
borne  by  the  state;  30  by 
the  town  in  which  the  bu- 
reau  is  situated ;   and   30 
by   the   department    (cor- 
responding  to   our   coun- 
ty).   All  service,  either  to 
workman     or     employer, 
is       absolutely       without 
charge — acceptance    of    a 
fee  is  an  offense  punish- 
able by  imprisonment. 

In  the  men's  waiting- 
room  at  the  Marseilles 
bureau  I  saw  as  motley  a 
crowd  as  one  could  pick 
from  the  ultra-cosmopoli- 
tan Rue  Cannebiere.  A 
dashing  Blue  Devil  sat 


beside  an  unshaven  character  who  bore  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
park-bench  variety  of  hobo.  On  the  other  side  of  him  was  a  man 
so  well-dressed  that  I  took  him  at  first  for  an  employer;  just 
beyond  was  an  anemic  youth  who  looked  like  the  popular  con- 
ception of  an  Apache.  A  husky  Negro,  released  from  a  Sen- 
egalese regiment,  lounged  against  the  door;  near  him  were 
two  boys  who  seemed  barely  sixteen,  though  one  of  them  wore 
the  ribbon  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  in  a  ragged  buttonhole. 
Every  grade  of  worker  from  the  lowest  unskilled  laborer  to 
the  most  carefully  trained  technical  expert,  is  provided  for  at 
the  bureau.  Its  list  of  occupations  names  219  different  forms 
of  employment.  A  separate  waiting-room  for  applicants  with 
professional  and  business  training  is  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment, as  at  present  these  classes  must  take  their  places  side 
by  side  with  unskilled  laborers,  a  condition  very  distasteful 
to  the  "  white  collar  "  employes. 

In  order  that  I  might  fully  understand  the  workings  of  the 
bureau,  M.  Gressac  suggested  that  I  make  an  application  for 
a  place  as  fernme  de  chambre.  We  found  the  women's  wait- 
ing room  almost  deserted.  "  Out  of  the  2,042  workers  that 
we  placed  two  weeks  ago  only  113  were  women,"  said  M. 
Gressac.  Most  of  the  women  who  entered  industry  in  Mar- 
seilles were  wives  of  factory  men.  As  a  large  number  of  these 
men  received  industrial  exemption  and  therefore  did  not  en- 
ter the  army,  the  discharge  of  their  wives  at  the  close  of  the 
war  brought  no  special  hardship.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  women  are  seeking  reemployment.  The  number  or 
household  servants  is  far  below  the  demand,  most  of  the  do- 
mestic workers  preferring  to  be  placed  in  hotels. 

At  the  end  of  the  waiting-room  were  three  little  rooms 
abput  the  size  of  telephone  booths  where  the  chomeuses  stand 
when  making  their  application.  The  idea  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  allow  them  to  speak  frankly  by  insuring  secrecy.  A 
door  stands  between  the  applicant  answering  personal  ques- 
tions and  the  curious  ears  of  those  waiting  outside.  In  one 
of  these  booths,  a  trim  little  mademoiselle  carried  out  her 
part  of  the  farce  with  perfect  seriousness,  asking  me  all  the 
usual  questions  regarding  age,  residence,  marriage,  and  previ- 
ous experience.  "But  I  have  no  references,"  I  said;  "will 
.-  _  >'ou  enter  an  applicant 
MB  ^hout  references?" 
We  can  enter  such  an 
applicant,  but  of  course 
she  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  less  pay  and  per- 
haps wait  longer  for  a 
position  than  the  others," 
responded  mademoiselle. 

"If,  after  going 
through  the  list  of  avail- 
able places,  it  was  found 
that  you  could  not  be 
placed,  you  wuld  be  en- 
titled to  I'indemnite  de 
chomage,"  explained  M. 

•M»iF  BHSv  ^H       (-ressac,     leading     me     to 

another  window.     Here  I 
was  given   another   blank 


form 


requiring     thumb- 


MEN'S  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Note  the  separate  booth  for  each  applicant 


prints  and  a  photograph, 

besides   answers   to   many 

more    questions.       When 
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MEN  S     WAITING    ROOM 

"As  motley  a  crowd  as  one  could  pick" 

the  form  is  made  out,  the  bureau  sends  it  to  a  workingman  and 
an  employer  on  the  commission  of  control  for  their  signatures. 
It  also  communicates  with  various  charitable  organizations  in 
the  city  to  make  sure  that  the  applicant  is  not  receiving  help 
from  other  sources.  Upon  being  satisfied  upon  the  person's 
right  to  the  indemnity,  the  bureau  pays  him  from  three  to  six 
francs  a  day,  according  to  his  need.  The  applicant  must  call 
in  person  for  the  money  every  three  days,  his  thumb-prints  be- 
ing made  on  each  occasion.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  he  is 
not  employed  elsewhere,  he  must  come  during  actual  work- 
ing hours,  no  money  being  paid  out  at  noon  or  after  five 
o'clock.  Each  time  he  visits  the  office,  the  employe  in  charge 
of  his  case  makes  every  effort  to  find  work  for  him.  If  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  weakness  he  proves  to  be  unem- 
ployable, his  care  is  turned  over  to  some  other  agency.  The 
unemployment  indemnity  is  only  to  tide  ablebodied  men  and 
women  over  a  temporary  period  of  idleness. 

While  in  France  I  heard  many  Americans  criticize  this 
system  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pauperizing  the  French 
workman.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  this  to  be  true.  The 


WOMEN'S  WAITING  ROOM 
'Only  few  women  are  seeking  reemployment" 


bureau  safeguards  itself  in  part  by  requiring  that  the 
amount  paid  shall  always  be  at  least  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  applicant's  usual  wages.  The  close  watch 
it  keeps  on  all  who  receive  the  money  permits  very 
little  malingering.  An  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
self-respect  of  the  workers  obtaining  this  aid  was 
apparent  in  a  conspicuous  sign:  "  L'indemnite  de 
chomage  nest  pas  un  secours.  C'est  un  droit!" 
Another  sign,  less  conspicuous,  and  probably  posted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bureau  employes,  read :  "  Id 
c'est  aux  plus  desherites  qu'on  doit  reserver  le  plus 
d'amour." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  bureau's 
work  was  to  be  found  among  the  cards  of  informa- 
tion   regarding   hundreds   of   soldiers   about   to   be 
returned  to  Marseilles.    Before  a  regiment  is  demo- 
bilized, every  soldier  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank 
regarding  his  occupation,  experience  and  plans  for 
civilian  life.  The  cards  of  those  who  have  no  definite 
employment  in  prospect  are  then  sent  to  the  bureau 
nearest  the  place  where  they  intend  to  go.      This 
information  therefore  reaches  the  office  before  the 
soldier  does.     Knowing  how  many  men  to  expect  and  in  just 
what  occupations  they  will  seek  work,  the  directors  are  able  to 
prepare.    All  the  Marseilles  papers  print  advertisements  from 
the  bureau  free  of  charge ;  and  in  addition  employers  are  often 
reached   by   personal   canvass.      Every  soldier   is   required   to 
carry  the  address  of  the  bureau  nearest  his  home  in  his  mili- 
tary book,  along  with  his  papers  of  identity. 

"  And  what  about  the  mobility  of  labor?"  I  asked.  "  Sup- 
pose there  were  a  number  of  idle  machinists  in  Marseilles  and 
a  big  demand  for  them  in  Lyons."  '  The  regional  head- 
quarters keep  in  daily  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the 
central  office  in  Paris,"  said  M.  Gressac.  "  I  have  on  my 
desk  at  the  present  moment  reports  regarding  today's  labor 
situation  in  all  other  parts  of  France.  The  railroad  grants 
the  quarter  fare  military  rate  to  laborers  going  away  from 
their  homes.  This  rate,  however,  is  not  given  unless  the 
worker  is  going  to  meet  a  definite  demand.  We  do  not  wish 
to  encourage  traveling  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  inclined 
to  be  migratory  by  habit.  Those  who  wander  without  a  set 
purpose  soon  become  upsetting  factors  on  the  labor  market." 

At  the  time  I  visited  Marseilles  a  dock  strike  was 

in  progress  and  a  strike  of  the  buildings  trades  syndi- 
cats  had  just  been  settled.  "  There  is  such  a  strong 
feeling  of  loyalty  among  the  French  workingmen 
that  the  strikebreaker  is  practically  unknown,"  said 
M.  Gressac.  "  Strikers,  however,  frequently  apply 
here  .for  temporary  work  in  other  occupations.  Idle- 
ness because  of  a  strike  does  not  entitle  them  to 
I'lndemnite  de  chomage.  If  no  place  can  be  found 
for  them  anywhere  else,  even  in  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled labor,  the  case  is  generally  referred  to  the 
Prud'hommes,  a  council  of  employers  and  employes. 
Strikes,  however,  are  usually  of  such  short  duration 
that  the  laborers  do  not  generally  try  to  find  other 
work.  Our  greatest  problem  lies  in  the  exodus  to 
the  towns  and  the  consequent  lack  of  farm  labor. 
Before  sending  the  application  to  a  department 
bureau  for  work  in  the  city,  the  commune  represen- 
tative is  asked  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  place 
for  the  man  on  a  farm  in  his  own  district.  We  are 
making  every  effort  to  prevent  country  people  from 
leaving  their  own  communes." 


cosraso: 


JUDGE  LINDSEY  LOSES 

JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINDSEY,  of  Denver,  the  best  known 
advocate  of  the  best  known  device  for  keeping  boys  out 
of  jail,  may  himself  go  to  jail.  A  higher  court  has  up- 
held the  decision  finding  him  in  contempt  of  court  and  he 
must  either  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  serve  such 
a  term  of  imprisonment  as  will  "  purge  "  him  of  the  contempt. 
The  fine,  with  costs  and  attorney  fees,  will  amount  to  about 
$2,OOO.  Judge  Lindsey  says  he  is  too  poor  to  even  think  of 
paying  such  an  amount,  so  that,  unless  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  grants  him  an  ap- 
peal, he  declares  he  will  serve  his 
time.  "  Our  jail  is  a  restful  and 
workless  one,"  he  writes  and  as 
he  is  very  tired  from  a  hard  year's 
work  it  seems  not  uninviting. 
The  case  out  of  which  Judge 
Lindsey's  trial  grew  was  one  that 
he  held  involved  the  most  sacred 
and  intimate  relation  between  a 
juvenile  court  judge  and  his 
charges.  A  Denver  woman  was 
accused  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band, a  drunkard  who  had  often 
assaulted  her  and  her  twelve- 
year-old  son.  One  morning  when 
he  came  home,  half  drunk  and 
threatening  his  wife  as  he  rat- 
tled the  door  to  get  in,  a  shot  was 
heard  and  the  man  fell,  crying 
out  that  his  wife  had  shot  him. 
The  boy  afterward  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  it  was  he 
who  shot  the  man ;  that  he  found 
his  mother  with  a  revolvei 
threatening  to  shoot  herself 
rather  than  put  up  longer  with 
her  husband's  abuse,  and  that  as 
he  tried  to  take  the  gun  away 
from  her  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
charged. The  prosecutor  did  not 
believe  the  boy  and  asked  Judge 
Lindsey  to  talk  with  him.  This 
the  judge  did,  but  refused  to  tell 
what  the  boy  revealed  to  him. 
The  prosecutor  claimed  that  the 
boy  had  told  him  a  different  story 
and  asked  him  to  impeach  the 
boy's  testimony.  Judge  Lindsey 


THE    PEACE    MEDAL 

From  the  reverse  of  the  peace  medal  by  Chester 
Beach,  winner  of  the  competition  of  the  American 
.\iiinismatic  Society  in  li'liich  fifteen  sculptors  took 
fart.  7  he  reverse  shows  the  Palace  of  Versailles 
unth  the  sun  bursting  through  the  clouds  of  war. 
On  the  obverse,  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  of  the  SURVEY,  a  womanly  embodiment  of  Peace 
bears  the  palm  branch  and  the  wreath  of  victory. 
The  manly  figure  of  Justice  still  wears  the  helmet  of 
conflict,  but  his  sword  is  sheathed.  At  his  side  ap- 
pear the  wreathed  scales.  Peace  and  Justice  advance 
together.  Between,  mounted  on  Pegasus,  rides  a 
virile  figure  symbolizing  the  great  desire  of  all  man- 
kind— the  desire  of  an  enduring  peace — the  League 
of  Nations.  The  clasped  book  of  the  law,  the  dyna- 
mic outstretched  hand  and  the  forcefulness  of  the 
type  suggest  that  henceforth  righteousness  shall  pre- 
vail. Below  is  the  fallen  figure  of  Destruction,  his 
torch  trampled  underfoot.  Copies  of  the  medal  will 
be  struck  in  silver  for  the  members  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  and  in  bronze  for  the  public 


held  that  what  the  boy  told  him  was  in  confidence ;  "  that  I 
( ould  noi  say  what  the  boy  told  me  since  even  if  he  had  told 
me  the  same  thing  that  he  told  on  the  witness  stand  and  I 
repeated  it  in  the  court,  there  might  follow  another  case  of 
confidence  that  I  was  called  to  betray,  and  if  I  refused  to  do 
so  it  would  be  assumed  that  I  was  told  a  different  story.  It 
thus  followed  that  in  no  event  could  I  disclose  these  con- 
fidential communications."  Judge  Lindsey  holds  that  "  it 
is  positively  necessary  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  sustain  the 
principle  that  a  juvenile  judge  can  safely  get  the  confidential 
communications  of  girls  and  boys  without  being  dragged  into 

the  courts  to  tell  the  whole  town 
about  it."  The  court  of  ap- 
peals decided,  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  three,  that  it  was  not  a  pri- 
vate communication  under  the 
statute  since  it  was  not  a  con- 
fidence between  husband  and 
wife,  lawyer  and  client,  pastor 
and  client,  or  doctor  and  patient. 
Judge  Lindsey's  attorneys  held 
that  it  was  not  a  statutory  mat- 
ter but  one  under  the  common 
law  of  common  sense ;  that  the 
judge,  under  the  chancery  power 
of  parens  patriae,  is  the  over- 
parent  of  the  child  and  stands  at 
least  in  the  relation  of  his  at- 
torney. The  sentence  will  not 
be  carried  out  pending  the  result 
of  the  attempt  at  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Meantime,  while  the  case  has 
gone  its  slow  way  up  through 
the  courts,  the  boy  has  become 
a  young  man,  and  has  served  in 
France  with  a  splendid  record. 
And  his  mother,  who  was  ac- 
quitted on  his  testimony  has 
happily  remarried.  The  case 
throughout  has  been  complicated 
by  the  bitter  feeling  against  Judge 
Lindsey,  growing  out  of  his  ex- 
pose of  big  business  and  politics  in 
Denver  in  The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle,  which  he  wrote  in  colla- 
boration with  Harvey  J.  O'Hig- 
gins,  and  for  which  business  Den- 
ver has  never  forgiven  him. 
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OWEN    R.    LOVEJOY 

Elected  president  of  the  Na/ional  Conference  of  Social  Work  j 
for  11)20.     Mr.  Love  joy  has  been  general  secretary  of  the ! 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  for  twelve  years  and  u:i  | 
ardent  champion  of  many  social  causes 


should  be  allowed  on  the  bench.  After  that  age  he  should 
come  down  to  the  bar,  where  he  can  give  free  vent  to  his 
temper.  The  idea  that  age  and  experience  are  a  guarantee  of 
justice  is  not  true.  Judges  are  mostly  too  old.  But  a  juryman 
chosen  from  a  list  of  rate-payers  is  more  impartial  and  repre- 
sentative. He  is  not  elected  by  an  elaborate  system  of  lies, 
like  members  of  Parliament — no  man  can  get  into  Parlia- 
ment—at least  in  the  Commons — unless  he  is  an  entirely 
morbid  specimen  of  humanity.  I  think  the  House  of  Lords 
is  more  representative  than  the  Commons,  because  there  a 
member  is  the  son  of  his  father."  (Laughter.) 

Alluding  to  the  case  of  Bertrand  Russell,  Mr.  Shaw 
added :  "  Never  in  my  life-time  has  there  been  such  a  large 
number  of  extremely  honest,  high-minded,  ultra-respectable 
people  about  who  have  been  in  prison." 

Dr.  Clifford:  "Hear,  hear." 

Mr.  Shaw:  "I  am  astonished  that  Dr.  Clifford  has 
escaped." 

Dr.  Clifford   (smiling)  :  "  I  have  tried  to  get  there." 

Mr.  Shaw:  "Yes,  and  if  you  are  not  careful  you  will  suc- 
ceed. To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  rather  like  them  to  try  it 
on  Dr.  Clifford." 

"  Our  prison  system,"  added  Mr.  Shaw,  "  is  horribly 
wicked.  It  leaves  every  man  who  touches  it  worse  than  it 
found  him.  It  is  hideous  and  stupidly  cruel.  But  now  it  is 
becoming  comparatively  easy  to  convince  people,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  very  short  time  every  honest  man  in  the 
country  will  have  done  six  months  and  got  to  know  something 
about  it."  (Laughter.) 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  conscientious  objectors,  Mr. 
Shaw  proceeded:  "Mrs.  Stephen  Hobhouse  told  me  that  she 
was  speaking  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  the  subject  of  her 
son,  who  was  a  conscientious  objector.  He  was  exceedingly 
sorry  when  he  heard  it,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  able 
to  write  to  him  and  send  him  food. 

"Then  she  replied,  'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been 
practising  and  sentencing  men  to  prison  all  your  life  and 


SHAW  ON  JAILS 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  believes  that  judges 
should  ^  be  young.  He  thinks  the  English  prison  sys- 
tem is  "  horribly  wicked."  He  also  declares  that  there 
ought  to  be  public  defenders  and  detectives  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  prove  that  people  didn't  commit  crime  instead  of 
that  they  did.  All  of  these  ideas  he  expressed  recently  at  a 
public  meeting  in  London.  Mr.  Shaw  spoke,  he  said,  particu- 
larly in  the  interests  of  people  who  are  too  poor  in  substance 
and  in  character  to  put  up  a  defense,  many  of  whom  could  only 
express  themselves  "  in  language  regarded  in  courts  as  inso- 
lence." "  We  should  not  only  have  a  bar  instructed  by  the 
crown,"  he  said,  "  but  we  ought  to  have  a  bar  in  every  police 
court  consisting  of  men  whose  business  it  should  be  special ly 
to  defend  prisoners.  There  ought  to  be — I  mention  this  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean — another  Scotland  Yard,  employing  de- 
tectives whose  business  should  be  not  to  detect  crime  but  weak- 
nesses in  the  evidence  brought  by  the  police.  In  that  force 
promotions  should  go  by  acquittals  rather  than  by  convictions." 
(Does  Mr.  Shaw  know  that  public  defenders  have  already 
been  established  by  law  in  several  cities  and  counties  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  state  where  the 
matter  has  not  been  discussed?  If  he  has  not  seen  Mayer  Gold- 
man's book  on  the  Public  Defender,  a  second  edition  of  which 
has  just  been  published,  some  one  ought  to  send  him  a  copy. 
— Adv. ) 

"  Most  of  our  judges,"  continued  Mr.  Shaw,  "  are  far  too 
sentimental.  When  a  man  gets  to  40  "--Mr.  Shaw  hir-:lf 
is  63 — "  he  is  guided  bv  his  passions,  which  get  worse  as  he 
gets  older.  (Laughter.)  But  there  is  a  purity  of  intellect  and  a 
passion  for  justice  about  youth.  No  man  over  the  age  of  35 


IN  MEMORY  OF  THEODORE  B.  SACHS 

Erected  at  Dr.  Sachs'  grave,  in  the  grounds  of  Edward 
Sanatorium,  Illinois,  by  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute,  the  patients  of  Edward  Sanatorium  and 
the  Jewish  Consumptives  Relief  Society.  The  stone  is  a 
large  glacial  boulder,  fashioned  by  nature  herself.  It  zvas 
found,  after  several  months  of  diligent  search,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Du  Page  river  about  two  miles  from  the 
sanatorium.  Dedication  exercises  on  June  I  paid  tribute 
to  the  life  which  Dr.  Sachs  literally  gave  to  establishing 
the  advanced  work  for  the  care  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis in  Chicago  and  Illinois 
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JUVENILE  OFFENDERS   IN    BELGIUM 


A  far-reaching  law  for  the  protection  of  Childhood  was  passed  in  Belgium  in  May,  V)I2.  It  provides  for  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  especially  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  probation.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  a  special 
bureau  for  the  protection  of  childhood.  The  illustrations  above  are  reproduced  from  two  panels  by  Van  Holder,  exhibited 
by  tins  bureau  at  the  Ghent  international  exposition  of  11)13.  Left,  a  hearing  before  a  children's  court;  right,  on  probation 


yet  are  not  aware  that  I  cannot  send  him  anything,  that 
he  can  only  write  to  me  once  a  month,  and  that  I  may  only  see 
him  with  the  bars  between  us?''  [Mr.  Shaw  might  have 
been  describing  American  prisons.] 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,"  said  Mr.  Shaw,  "  knew  noth- 
ing of  this.  Every  magistrate,  every  judge,  every  lord 
chief  justice,  and  every  man  in  this  country  concerned  in 
sending  men  to  prison  ought  to  do  three  months'  imprisonment 
in  order  to  learn  what  it  does  mean.  (Loud  laughter.) 

BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

THE  underlying  issue  of  the  British  Labor  Party  conven- 
tion last  week  at  Southport  was  not  the  questions  of 
Russian  intervention,  of  conscription,  or  of  those 
features  of  the  peace  settlement  which  the  labor  execu- 
tive denounced  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  given  out.  Brit- 
ish labor  is  practically  unanimous  against  these  things. 
Chairman  McGurk  was  quoted  as  saying  in  his  presiden- 
tial address  that  there  was  much  in  the  settlement  with 
which  labor  could  identify  itself,  especially  the  League 
of  Nations;  but  on  motion  of  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
of  the  Left,  who  is  just  back  from  a  labor  mission 
throughout  the  Continent,  seconded  by  John  R.  Clynes, 
former  food  controller  (of  the  Right),  the  Southport  confer- 
ence called  for  the  speedy  admission  of  Germany  to  the  league 
and  the  immediate  revision  by  the  league  of  the  "  harsh  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  which  are  not  consistent  with  statements 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  governments  when  the  armistice 
was  made."  The  question  was,  with  British  labor  unrepre- 
sented at  Versailles,  and  with  the  government's  pre-election 
promises  as  to  reconstruction  and  civil  liberties  practically 
unfulfilled  at  Westminster,  whether  British  labor  should  turn 
to  industrial  action  to  secure  ends  with  respect  to  which  it 


believed  it  had  been  sidetracked  politically.  Unlike  the  conti- 
nental labor  movements,  British  labor  has  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  striking  for  political  ends.  Such  tactics  were  condemned 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  by  the  conservatives  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  a  general  cutting  loose.  Under  the  lead  of 
Robert  Smillie  and  Robert  Williams,  however,  the  conference 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  recommend  to  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  at  its  meeting  in  September  that  it  inaugurate 
industrial  action  against  both  conscription  and  military  inter- 
vention in  Russia.  But  while  the  political  arm  of  the  British 
labor  movement  thus  declares  itself  for  industrial  action  to 
secure  political  ends,  the  practical  British  temper  comes  out  in 
the  British  Labor  Party  not  attempting  itself  to  set  going  this 
procedure,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  industrial  arm  of  the  move- 
ment to  decide  and  execute;  with  a  six  months'  interval,  in 
which  all  this  is  to  be  debated  up  and  down  and  across  Eng- 
land. Meanwhile,  Arthur  Henderson,  according  to  the  cables, 
announced  that  on  July  2O  or  21  British,  French  and  Italian 
labor  would  make  simultaneous  demonstrations  against  Allied 
intervention  in  Russia. 

BELGIAN  CHILD  WELFARE 

THE  Belgian  National  Relief  and  Food  Administration 
has  recently  published  a  report  on  child  welfare  agen- 
cies during  the  war.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  country-wide  emergency  and  intense  patriotic 
spirit  during  the  years  of  war  has  conduced  to  a  great  exten- 
sion and  coordination  of  child  welfare,  offering  excellent 
promise  for  the  future.  Prior  to  the  war  there  were  seventy 
infant  welfare  clinics,  serving  sixty-two  towns  and  cities. 
They  were  charitable  in  character  and  usually  combined  milk 
distribution  and  aid  of  nursing  mothers  with  advice  on  in- 
fant care.  There  were  also  a  number  of  cantines  maternelles 
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.and  soupes  scolaires,  admirably  designed  to  hold  down  work- 
ing class  unrest  because  of  low  wages.  And  then,  there  were 
thousands  of  children  in  institutions  and  placed  out  by  police 


"FAITH  in  REASON,  GOOD- 
WILL and  FAIRNESS" 

To  the  Public:  While  the  horror  of  the  latest  bomb  out- 
rage is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Americans,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  menace  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  violence, 
bitterness  and  unreason  among  our  people.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  criminals  responsible  for  these  outrages  will 
be  discovered  and  punished  by  due  process  of  law.  Terror- 
ism must  be  given  no  room  in  our  land.  But  to  eliminate 
this  menace  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  join  in  the  hue  and 
cry  against  anarchy  and  Bolshevism ;  we  must  also  study 
the  economic  and  mental  factors  which  make  the  background 
for  this  half-insane  type  of  terrorism.  A  common  resolve 
to  abide  by  our  time-honored  principles  of  free  discussion 
and  the  regular  processes  of  constitutional  government  is  the 
need  of  the  hour. 

Unhappily  violence,  recently  employed  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  has  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  has  evep  been  praised  by  leaders  in  government 
and  in  the  press.  In  New  York  on  May  Day  peaceful  meet- 
ings were  attacked,  the  Call  building  was  raided,  and  inno- 
cent men  and  women  suffered  serious  injuries.  Many  voices 
openly  praised  such  treatment  of  "  the  Reds."  But  condo- 
nations of  violence  lead  to  contempt  of  law  and  strengthen 
those  who  counsel  revolution. 

To  meet  the  situation  we  urge: 

(1)  That  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  set  themselves 
to  influence  public  opinion  through  every  available  medium 
against    lawless    measures    by    whomsoever    they    may    be 
employed. 

(2)  That  they  resolve  to  see  that  fair  hearings  and  just 
trials    are   given   to  men,   irrespective   of  their   political   or 
economic  opinions,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  in  America 
no  man's  case,  be  he  am  I.  W.  W.  or  a  Bolshevist  or  the  most 
reactionary  conservative,  is  prejudiced  by  an  appeal  to  pop- 
ular  feeling;    and    in    particular    that   they    set    themselves 
against  the  counsels  of  hate,  whose  effect  upon   the   rising 
generation  can  be  only  to  pile  up  future  disaster  for  mankind. 

(3)  Since,  in  the  judgment  of  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  existing  laws  against  criminal  terrorism  are 
adequate,    and    since    free    discussion    is    essential    for    the 
exposure  of  economic  and  political  errors,  that  the  attempt 
be  abandoned  to  coerce  minority  opinion  so  long  as  it  does 
not  promote  disorder,  or  to  defeat  social  change  by  repressive 
legislation. 

As  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  and  as  citizens  of  this 
liberty-honoring  republic  we  plead  for  faith  in  reason,  good- 
will and  fairness  to  oppose  the  forces  of  bitterness  and 
violence  in  our  national  life. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,        First    Presbyterian     Church, 

N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,         Dean  of  the  School  of  Religion, 

Yale    University. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Cobb,  West    End    Collegiate    Reform 

Church,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,     Madison   A<ve.    Presbyterian 

Church,  N.  Y.,  Asst.  Prof. 
Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Rev.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,          Minister   in   First  Presbyterian 

Church,  Prof.  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  William  P.  Merrill,       Brick    Presbyterian    Church, 

N.    Y. 

Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins,     Dean  of  Cathedral  of  St.  John 

the  Divine,  N.   Y. 

Rev.   William   Austin  Smith,  Editor   of  Churchman. 

Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,      Mad.     Ave.     Meth.     Episcopal 

Church,  N.    Y. 

Rev.  Frank  Mason  North       Secy.  Bd.   of  Foreign  Missions 

of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church, 

President  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America. 


and  juvenile  court  judges  whose  support  was  paid  for  out  of 
taxation. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  national  committee,  through 
its  section  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  child  welfare  agen- 
cies, was  to  help  these  organizations  and  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  grant  to  which  they  were  entitled  but 
which,  in  many  cases,  had  not  been  forthcoming  for  months. 
Most  of  the  organizations  had  been  in  receipt  of  such  money 
but  were  mainly  supported  privately.  The  latter  source  of 
income  was  much  reduced  and  in  some  cases  had  entirely 
ceased.  To  understand  the  situation,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  philanthropy  in  Belgium  before  the  war  was  deeply 
involved  in  party  politics,  and  that  in  many  towns  all  ser- 
vices were  duplicated,  there  being  a  Catholic  and  an  anti- 
Catholic,  secular  agency  for  every  separate  social  purpose.  To 
be  entirely  neutral,  the  committee  therefore  decided  to  make 
its  grants  to  all  existing  organizations  and  institutions  that 
needed  help  to  such  extent  as  they  required  them,  and  not  to 
support  or  themselves  initiate  new  organizations.  That  pol- 
icy, however,  did  not  work.  Before  long,  the  enormity  of  the 
task  had  so  far  outgrown  the  capacity  of  existing  agencies  that 
entirely  independent  new  organs  of  relief  had  to  be  estab- 
lished. A  National  Committee  for  War  Orphans  was  cre- 
ated and  made  the  principal  agency  for  the  relief  of  all  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  war.  A  little  later,  the 
committee  was  forced  to  create  throughout  the  country, 
wherever  the  need  arose,  milk  stations  and  baby  clinics,  kit- 
chens for  mothers  and  for  delicate  children ;  and  finally  a 
complete  service  of  school  meals  was  organized.  In  2,067 
towns  of  Belgium  the  repas  scolaire  was  established;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  858,000  pupils  at  public  schools, 
255,000  children  in  infant  classes  and  50,000  in  high  schools, 
were  given  at  least  one  meal  a  day  in  addition  to  the  food  ra- 
tion granted  to  the  family.  Thirteen  thousand  children  were 
maintained  by  state  subsidies  in  institutions  for  their  moral 
protection,  and  10,639  war  orphans  were  helped  materially 
— with  the  cooperation  of  English  and  American  war  chari- 
ties. In  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  Henri  Velge,  general 
secretary  of  the  committee,  says : 

Nothing  that  has  been  asked  of  the  Belgian  people  for  childhood 
has  been  refused.  All  needed  personal  and  financial  cooperation  has 
been  readily  offered  to  save  the  future  of  the  Belgian  race.  .  .  . 
Two  classes  of  helpers  on  whom  the  child  welfare  section  has  been 
able  to  count  throughout  should  be  mentioned.  First,  the  medical 
corps.  By  thousands,  the  physicians  have  rendered  devoted  aid,  and 
this  in  spite  of  difficult  circumstances  and  the  absence  of  many 
colleagues  which  has  rendered  the  burden  of  charitable  professional 
services  the  more  heavy. 

Next,  the  women  who  have  organized  the  different  agencies  through 
which,  during  the  war,  the  Belgian  women  have  fulfilled  their  whole 
duty  to  the  nation.  By  thousands,  they  have  enlisted  in  this  work 
for  the  children;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  have  gone  daily 
for  four  years  to  their  canteen  to  prepare  and  distribute  meals  to  the 
unfortunate,  without  a  moment's  rest  in  this  task  which  from  day 
to  day  grew  heavier.  Belgium  may  be  proud  of  its  soldiers  who  at 
the  peril  of  their  life  have  defended  and  reconquered  its  soil;  but  it 
must  be  equally  proud  of  the  women  who  have  helped  the  people 
to  hear  the  trials  of  the  present  and  prepare  for  the  release  of  the 
morrow. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  VOTES  "  YES  " 

LATEST  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  program  of 
the  North  Dakota  Nonpartisan  League,  which  went 
before  the  voters  on  referendum  last  week,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  five  to  ten  thousand  votes.  Readers  of  Prof. 
John  M.  Gillette's  article  on  the  league,  in  the  SURVEY  of 
March  I,  will  recall  the  sweeping  economic  changes  involved 
in  this  farmer  program,  including  the  establishment  of  a  state 
banking  system,  state  grain  elevators,  state  mills  and  markets 
and  state  loans  on  homes  and  farms  at  5  per  cent  interest 
against  the  present  rate  of  more  than  8  per  cent.  With  the 
legislative  bills  now  approved  by  the  referendum,  all  legal 
obstacles  to  putting  the  program  into  operation  seem  to  have 
been  overcome.  Only  the  week  before  the  election  a  case 
brought  by  forty-two  taxpayers  to  restrain  the  state  from 
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carrying  out  the  program  was  decided  against  the  taxpayers 
by  Judge  Charles  F.  Amidon  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  North  Dakota.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  the  state 
was  proposing  to  use  the  taxing  power  for  private  purposes 
and  that  the  citizens  were,  therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Said  Judge  Amidon: 

New  evils  arise  as  a  result  of  changing  conditions.  If  the  state 
remains  static  while  the  evils  that  afflict  society  are  changing  and 
dynamic,  the  state  soon  becomes  wholly  inadequate  to  protect  the 
public.  The  state  must  be  as  free  to  change  its  remedies  as  the  evils 
that  cause  human  suffering  are  to  change  their  forms.  .  .  .  The 
text  writers  solemnly  inform  us  that  cities  cannot  be  authorized  to 
establish  publicly  owned  coal  and  wood  yards  because  that  would 
be  using  the  taxing  power  for  a  private  purpose.  The  next  edition 
of  these  works  will  strike  out  this  language  and  inform  us  that  such 
yards  are  permissible  because  they  are  for  a  public  purpose  and  are 
publicly  owned,  citing  Jones  vs.'  Portland,  245  U.  S.,  217.  Thus 
"can"  succeeds  "can't"  in  this  field  of  law  so  rapidly  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  which  word  he  is  looking  at.  ...  The  only  means 
through  which  the  people  of  the  state  [North  Dakota]  have  had  any 
experience  in  joint  action  is  their  state  government.  If  they  may  not 
use  that  as  the  common  agency  through  which  to  combine  their 
capital  and  carry  on  such  basic  industries  as  elevators,  mills  and 
packing  houses  and  so  fit  their  products  for  market,  and  market 
the  same,  they  must  continue  to  deal  as  individuals  with  the  vast 
combinations  of  those  terminal  cities  [St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth] 
and  suffer  the  injustices  that  always  exist  where  economic  units  so 
different  in  power  have  to  deal  one  with  the  other. 

WE  GO  DRY 

WITH  more  than  one  million  men  still  under  arms, 
President  Wilson  held  that  he  could  not  declare  de- 
mobilization ended  and  hence  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  interfere  with  the  war-time  prohibition  which 
went  into  effect  on  June  30.  Thus  something  less  than  the 
half  of  our  territory  not  hitherto  under  state  or  local  prohibi- 
tion, goes  dry.  And  what  moisture  lingers  for  a  time  in  damp 
corners  may  be  expected  to  disappear  in  the  invigorating  air  of 
a  country  which  had  the  strength  of  will  to  practice  such 
wholesale  self-denial.  It  is  now  a  question  of  law-enforce- 
ment, for  which  Congress  is  about  to  provide.  And  if  the 
army  is  not  yet  demobilized,  neither  is  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
which  represents  the  organized  will  to  sobriety. 

UNABLE  TO  WORK 

WORKINGMEN  are  justified  in  their  suspicious  at- 
titude with  regard  to  the  medical  examinations  con- 
ducted by  private  concerns,  according  to  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  Director  of  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Stewart  took  part 
in  the  discussion  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Gov- 
ernmental Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  proceedings  of  which  have  just  been 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  He  said :  "  Very 
often  these  medical  examinations  are  made  with  the  man's 
questionnaire  in  front  of  the  doctor;  in  other  words  it  is 
simply  a  blacklisting  proposition.  If  a  man  has  ever  had  any 
sympathy  with  a  trade  union,  that  fellow  is  not  able  to  do  the 
work,  he  has  something  the  matter  with  his  heart.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  workmen  of  the  United  States  are  in 
sympathy  with  industrial  medical  or  physical  examination  or 
occupational  disease  clinics  operated  by  public  authorities 
which  will  even  tend  to  decrease  the  toll  of  death,  disability 
and  disease.  They  would  perhaps  stand  for  establishment 
physical  examination  for  employment  if  they  could  know,  with- 
out shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  was  conducted  on  the  square." 

EXIT  THE  WAR  LABOR  BOARD 

WITH  the  coming  of  peace,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  is  winding  up  its  affairs.    On  June  25  it  ceased 
to  receive  applications  or  to  hear  new  cases,  and  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  cases  now  pending  its  activities  will  end. 
Its  formal  dissolution  must  come  through  the  President's  direc- 
tion, since  it  was  created  by  presidential  proclamation.     The 
board  has  recommended  that  its  administrative  duties  and  its 
records  and  files  be  transfered  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  national  industrial  conference 


CLINTON   ROGERS    WOODRUFF 

Who  has  retired  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  after  twenty-five 
years  of  consecutive  service.  Mr.  Woodruff 
•was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  league  in  1894. 
At  that  time  municipal  reform  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  shade  trees,  handsome  public  buildings 
and  oth-er  material  aspects  of  community 
life;  and  with  indignant  but  ineffective  demands 
to  "  turn  out  the  rascals "  whose  manipulation 
of  municipal  government  had  recently  been  ex- 
posed by  Lord  Bryce.  The  league  drafted  a 
model  city  charter.  It  fostered  the  commission 
form  of  government,  the  city  manager  and  each 
successive  step  through  which  both  the  struc- 
ture and  the  spirit  of  city  government  have 
been  brought  up  to  nezv  levels.  Through  it  all 
Mr.  Woodruff  has  been  constantly  at  the  helm. 
Not  the  least  of  his  contributions  has  been 
the  ability  to  enlist  the  interest  and  sustained 
efforts  of  men  of  established  reputation-— Presi- 
dent Loivell,  Horace  Denting,  William  C. 
Carter,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  William  Dudley 
Foull-e  and  Lawson  Purdy,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  He  will  continue  his  active  interest  in 
the  league  zvhile  turning  over  the  details  of 
its  Administration  to  a  successor  who  has  not 
yet  been  chosen 


of  employers  and  employes  which  is  proposed  in  a  bill  now 
before  Congress  might  find  some  means  to  put  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  a  permanent  basis  or  might  evolve  a  substitute  for 
it.  Since  employers  have  loudly  voiced  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  board  since  the  end  of  the  war,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  granted  the  employes  substantially  everything  that  they 
asked  for,  and  since  labor  looks  with  disfavor  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  arbitration  which  has  practically  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  board,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
new  judicial  body  for  labor  disputes  will  be  organized  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  War  Labor  Board.  Capital  and  labor 
agree,  however,  that  the  board  performed  an  indispensable 
service  during  the  war.  During  the  thirteen  months  of  its 
existence  the  board  received  1,270  cases,  of  which  about  60 
per  cent  were  referred  to  other  agencies  or  dismissed  for  other 
reasons.  In  462  cases  awards  were  handed  down. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


If  we  be  friends,  ice  must  not  only  think  of  each  other,  but  ive  must 
act  for  each  other ;  ive  must  not  only  have  sentimental  regard,  but  ive 
must  put  that  regard  into  actual  deeds. 

WOODROW  WILSON  before  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ITALY 

'T'HE  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Italy  has  recently  completed  an  intensive  study  of  con- 
ditions affecting  child  life  and  welfare,  especially  with  a  view 
to  gauging  the  effects  of  the  war  and  to  ascertain  what  agen- 
cies are  and  have  been  at  work  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
~  arose  with  the  varying  fortunes  of  war.  Capt.  Richard  A. 
Bolt's  report  on  this  subject  will  be  incorporated  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Commission  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  of  which  the  bureau  is  a  part.  The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  his  preliminary  summary : 

Our  first  problem  was  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  child 
welfare  conditions  in  Italy.  This  was  done  as  a  part  of  the 
general  health  survey  given  to  each  community  by  members 
of  our  commission.  This  survey  has  been  supplemented  by 
observations  of  other  members  of  our  commission  who  have 
traveled  widely  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  the  lower  part  of  Italy 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  smaller  places  that  I  did  not  cover. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  in  Italy  a  considerable  amount  of 
child  welfare  work  had  been  laid  out,  and  that  a  number  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  were  interested  in  its  problems. 
A  number  of  the  pediatricians  were  already  familiar  with  the 
work  which  had  been  done  in  France,  England,  America  and 
Germany  and  had  devised  schemes  which  in  completeness  and 
scope  were  comparable  to  anything  that  we  had  attempted. 
\  The  difficulty  has  been  in  subordinating  their  individualistic 
efforts  to  the  wider  social  needs  and  in  organizing  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  overlapping  of  their  efforts. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  put  the  organization  into 
local  societies  for  child  welfare  and  then  link  them  up  with 
some  sort  of  provincial  organization.  While  there  have  been 
various  attempts  to  formulate  a  plan  for  a  national  child  wel- 
fare organization,  not  one  of  them  has  yet  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  the  obstacles  and  in  bringing  together  the  various 
local  agencies.  From  the  conditions  prevailing  in  such  a 
heterogeneous  country  as  Italy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  policy 
of  our  commission  in  stimulating  efforts  in  various  localities 
and  encouraging  them  to  group  into  a  provincial  organization 
is  essentially  sound.  When  these  have  thoroughly  tested  their 
worth,  a  national  organization  will  naturally  arise. 

In  the  decade  before  the  war,  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
for  infants  and  children  had  already  been  undertaken.  The 
Italians  realized  the  importance  of  skilful  treatment  for  their 
sick  children  and  developed  through  their  medical  men  a  sys- 
tem of  institutions  which  in  most  places  met  the  immediate 
needs.  In  fact  it  might  justly  be  said  that  child  welfare  work 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  well-trained,  individualistic 
physicians  whose  tendencies  ran  largely  to  some  form  of  in- 
stitutional treatment.  The  idea  of  cooperative  child  welfare 
work  with  dispensary  service  and  health  visitors  had  scarcely 
gained  foothold  before  the  war.  For  some  time  the  Italians 
had  recognized  the  necessity  of  good  milk  for  their  growing 
children,  and  of  recreation  and  outdoor  life  for  those  who  are 
weak  and  predisposed  to  tuberculosis.  They  had  provided  a 
system  of  marine  and  mountain  colonies  which,  however, 
were  in  many  cases  run  sporadically  during  the  summer 
months.  In  all  the  large  medical  centers  of  Italy  prior  to 
the  war  special  instruction  was  given  in  pediatric  clinics,  but 
only  in  a  few  was  the  socio-economic  side  of  child  welfare 
stressed. 

There  has  never  been  in  Italy  any  enthusiasm  for  public 
health  visitors,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  people  have  not 
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understood  or  appreciated  their  importance.  During  the  war, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  intelligent,  well-to-do 
women  volunteered  their  services  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  in 
one  capacity  or  another,  and  these  have  had  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  needs  of  the  civil  population,  especially  in  the  care  of  the 
babies  and  children.  It  is  hoped  that  women  from  this  group 
will  seek  definite  instruction  in  public  health  nursing  and  that 
thus  a  beginning  will  be  made. 

Along  the  Adriatic,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  and 
in  the  Campagna  the  children  appear  to  have  been  most 
affected  by  the  war.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns  suffered 
tremendously  on  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  their  trade  and 
of  the  sudden  influx  of  the  rural  population.  The  laws  re- 
lating to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  were  relaxed, 
and  nursing  babies  did  not  receive  their  usual  care.  In  many 
instances  the  young  children  were  left  at  home  to  be  looked 
after  by  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  infant  feeding. 
The  result  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  gastro-in- 
testinal  diseases.  On  the  island  of  Sardinia  except  in  the 
larger  cities  of  Sassari  and  Gagliari,  practically  nothing  has 
been  done  for  child  welfare.  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  main 
scourges  of  the  island,  and  the  incidence  of  infection  among 
children  seems  to  be  very  high.  The  island  of  Sicily  presents 
somewhat  different  conditions.  In  the  progressive  center  of 
Palermo,  beginnings  have  been  made  for  child  welfare  and  in- 
stitutional treatment  for  children  more  or  less  adequately  pro- 
vided. In  the  other  parts,  however,  especially  in  the  south 
and  east,  very  little  has  been  started.  The  institution  of 
midwives  to  attend  to  normal  obstetrical  work  is  of  long 
standing  in  Italy.  The  government  has  made  certain  require- 
ments for  their  training,  and  although  on  the  whole  these  are 
met  in  the  larger  medical  centers,  still  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  women,  especially  in  the  remote  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, who  do  not  measure  up  to  all  the  requirements.  The 
law  provides  that  the  communes,  either  singly  or  in  coopera- 
tion, shall  provide  for  free  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical 
assistance  to  the  poor.  The  midwives,  as  a  rule,  call  in  an 
obstetrician  when  any  complications  are  evident.  According 
to  the  statistics,  the  incidence  of  puerperal  infection  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  amount  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
relatively  so.  This,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  cases  are  reported. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  a  considerable  number  of 
physicians,  including  some  of  the  obstetricians  and  pediatricians, 
were  drafted  into  the  service.  A  number  of  children's  hos- 
pitals were  utilized  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  war  purposes, 
an-I  those  which  were  not  completely  taken  over  were  limited 
to  one  or  two  wards.  Economic  kitchens  and  milk  stations 
were  established  throughout  Italy  by  the  Italian  Red  Cross, 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  private  enterprise.  The  fresh 
milk  supply  was  reduced  by  about  2O  per  cent  during  the  war, 
and  this  shortage  was  particularly  felt  during  the  influenza 
epidemic.  This  epidemic  had  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  infant  mortality  of  Italy.  While  the  death- 
rate  of  babies  and  young  children  from  influenza  was  not 
relatively  high,  still  when  such  children  were  deprived  of 
maternal  nursing  or  crowded  together  in  institutions,  the 
death-rate  went  up  considerably.  Many  cases  of  influenza  oc- 
curred in  young  women  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age. 

Outside  of  the  invaded  area  of  the  north,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  acute  suffering  from  lack  of  food, 
although  from  scattered  localities  we  have  had  reports  that  the 
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general  nutrition  of  the  children  has  not  been  good.  Along 
the  Adriatic  coast,  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
milk  and  eggs  at  reasonable  prices,  the  children  whom  we  saw 
seemed  to  be  more  undernourished  than  those  in  the  north 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Those  who  have  traveled  widely 
in  Italy  state  that  the  condition  of  the  children  between  two 
and  six  years  of  age  has  on  the  whole  been  favorable,  but  that 
at  the  period  between  one  and  two  years,  which  includes  the 
weaning  and  adjustment  to  new  kinds  of  food,  children  have 
exhibited  worse  conditions,  and  in  this  group  the  death-rate 
has  been  relatively  high. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  has  been  the  care  of 
illegitimate  babies.  The  death-rate  in  foundling  asylums  has 
always  been  shockingly  high.  From  the  data  we  have  gathered 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  has  been  any  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  foundlings  or  illegitimate  babies  during  the 
war,  although  incomplete  statistics  at  hand  do  indicate  an  ap- 
parent increase.  The  general  decline  in  the  birth-rate  seems 
to  accentuate  the  number.  The  mortality  among  this  class, 
however,  has  been  about  twice  as  great  as  among  legitimate 
children.  Under  the  best  conditions  in  foundling  asylums  the 
mortality  has  been  very  high,  reaching  in  some  from  80  to 
go  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  findings,  not  here  mentioned, 
the  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

Child  welfare  conditions  in  Italy  differ  considerably  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  geographical,  racial,  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  each  locality  which  impose  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  agricultural  South  and  the  Adriatic  coast  are  particu- 
larly in  need  of  some  coordinated  efforts  for  child  welfare. 

The  pressing  problem  in  Italy  is  not  one  of  production,  but  rather 
of  conservation  and  preservation  of  its  babies.  However,  with  the 
socio-economic  changes  now  taking  place,  it  will  be  very  necessary 
by  every  possible  means  to  safeguard  the  expectant  mother  and 
young  children. 

Although  breast  feeding  is  almost  universal  in  Italy,  it  is  never- 
theless necessary  to  educate  the  mothers  to  regulate  the  nursing  pe- 
riods, not  to  overfeed  nor  feed  for  too  long  a  time  exclusively  at 
the  breast. 

Although  the  midwifery  situation  on  the  whole  is  fairly  well 
looked  after,  still  the  standards  of  training  should  be  raised,  and  a 
better  cooperation  established  between  midwives  and  obstetricians. 
The  introduction  of  health  visitors  into  various  communities  should 
offer  the  opportunity  from  the  very  first  to  cooperate  with  the  mid- 
wives.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  those  trained  for  mid- 
wifery could  also  receive  a  certain  amount  of  health  visitor  training. 

From  a  child  welfare  standpoint,  the  crying  need  of  Italy  is  to 
develop  a  well  trained  body  of  health  visitors  who  should  gradu- 
ally obtain  entrance  into  the  homes  and  carry  on  a  personal  hygienic 
campaign  there. 

While  the  majority  of  well-trained  pediatricians  realize  the  need 
for  coordinating  the  child  welfare  work,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for 
them  to  get  together  the  various  organizations  in  their  communities 
to  carry  out  a  consistent  program.  In  order  to  make  further  progress, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  local  work  should  be  thoroughly 
coordinated.  A  large  amount  of  local  interest  and  autonomy  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  keep  the  work  constantly  before  the  people  and 
up  to  the  best  standards. 

It  will  be  well  for  a  group  of  those  who  are  most  conversant  with 
child  welfare  problems  to  get  together  and  form  a  national  associa- 
tion which  would  stimulate  interest  in  the  various  localities. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  efforts  here  and  to,  make  them  call  for 
something  in  the  future,  I  would  suggest  that  in  some  way  we  k'eep 
in  touch  through  correspondence  and  current  literature  with  those 
interested  in  child  welfare.  This  may  be  done  perhaps  best  through 
the  American  Association  for  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  or,  if 
the  wider  plans  for  an  International  Red  Cross  develop,  we  may 
establish  some  sort  of  bureau  which  can  carry  on  through  it. 

RICHARD  A.  BOLT. 

DENTAL  RELIEF  WORK  IN  FRANCE 

*Tp  O  the  many  forms  of  relief  work  going  on  in  France, 
•*•  the  dentist  has  contributed  a  worthy  part.  The  army 
dentist  as  a  rule  does  not  come  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
civilian  French,  but  the  dentist  who  has  worked  under  the 
civilian  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  finds  much  of  interest  and 
novelty. 

The  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee,  which  has 


worked  in  conjunction  with  the  civilian  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross,  has  been  doing  a  special  work  for  the  refugees.  At 
Grange-le-Comte,  not  far  from  Verdun,  may  be  found  a 
typical  manor  house,  surrounded  by  barns  and  outbuildings. 
This  place  was  originally  a  cheese  factory,  but  the  owner 
proved  to  be  pro-German  and,  on  being  convicted  of  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  had  his  property  confiscated  by 
the  French  government.  Afterwards  it  was  for  a  time  used 
as  a  barracks  for  French,  Italian  and  American  troops;  now 
it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Friends'  work  of  relief  and  re- 
construction in  this  area. 

In  a  small  bungalow-like  building  with  a  red  tile  roof  may 
be  found  the  offices  of  the  doctor,  the  sanitary  inspector  and 
the  dentist.  The  dental  office  is  not  so  modern  as  those  we 
see  in  America,  but  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  In  my 
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dental  work  I  use  an  S.  S.  White  portable  chair,  bracket  table 
and  stand,  and  a  student  case  for  instruments.  These  are  not 
removed  from  the  office.  For  the  out-patient  work  I  use  a 
light,  wooden  folding  chair,  a  leather  case  for  instruments 
and  forceps,  and  a  box  made  especially  for  the  dental  engine, 
cuspidor  and  head  rest.  The  whole  outfit  is  quite  compact.  A 
weather-beaten  Ford  car,  marked  on  the  back  with  the  red 
cross  and  on  the  side  with  our  star,  is  our  faithful  carrier. 

At  many  villages  we  have  equlpes  where  builders  and  relief 
workers  are  stationed,  or  perhaps  a  cooperative  store.  Here 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  set  up  the  portable  outfit  in  some 
convenient  hut.  The  head  of  the  equipe  is  notified  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  dentist ;  he  tells  the  mayor  of  the  town  who  posts  a 
notice  or  makes  a  public  proclamation — occasionally  a  bell- 
ringer  goes  through  the  streets,  the  advent  of  the  dentiste 
Americain  being  a  great  event  in  the  simple  life  of  the  place. 

Unfortunately  the  word  arracher  (extract)  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  our  work  for  the  refugee  than  plomber  (fill). 
The  Red  Cross  has  gotten  out  a  Valuable  pamphlet  in  French 
on  the  care  of  the  teeth  which  should  be  distributed  broad- 
cast. The  frightful  condition  of  the  mouths  we  see  daily 
would  startle  oral  hygiene  specialists  in  America. 

The  daily  routine  is  not  unmixed  with  amusing  incidents. 
One  day  at  the  little  town  of  Les  Senades  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  when  the  equipment  was  packed  in  the  car  and  we  were 
ready  to  start  back  to  Grange-le-Comte,  a  man  appeared  who 
insisted  that  I  arrache  a  tooth  for  him.  I  tried  to  tell  him 
that  my  forceps  were  packed  away  and  that  it  was  impossible. 
He  kept  insisting,  however.  Finally  we  went  back  into  the 
house,  and  our  relief  worker  unearthed  a  pair  of  surgical  pliers 
with  which  I  extracted  the  offending  member,  much  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Frenchman. 
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After  filling  a  tooth  for  a  woman  at  Bar-le-Duc  one  day, 
she  endeavored  to  embrace  me  as  an  indication  of  her  grati- 
tude ;  failing  in  that,  she  grasped  me  by  both  hands  and  danced 
a  sort  of  Indian  war  dance  around  me,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  present.  It  was  at  this  same  town  that  we  were 
asked  the  loan  of  our  car  to  take  an  old  lady  to  the  station 
who  had  lost  her  wooden  leg  during  the  hasty  evacuation  of 
her  village,  before  the  German  advance.  Our  mission  was 
to  procure  her  a  new  wooden  leg. 

Just  recently  at  the  shell-torn  village  of  Brabant,  a  rather 
frightful  looking  old  lady  marched  into  the  room  and  as 
quickly  tried  to  march  out  again.  She  had  never  seen  a  dentist 
in  a  white  gown,  or  a  dental  chair.  After  some  persuasion 
she  sat  down,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  tooth  was  out  and  in  the 
bucket.  When  about  to  leave,  she  said  she  wanted  the  tooth 
for  a  souvenir,  and  on  being  told  it  was  in  the  waste  bucket, 
plunged  her  hand  in  well  above  the  wrist  and  felt  around 
until  she  got  the  tooth,  wiped  her  hand  off  on  her  skirt  and 
walked  out  highly  delighted.  This  illustration  is  given  to 
show  the  general  indifference  of  the  rural  French  for  the 
unclean. 

Pasted  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  the  doctor  or  dentist 
works,  is  the  following  legend  in  French: 

All  the  attentions  given  to  the  sick  by  the  Anglo-American  Mission 
of  Friends  are  free.  Gifts  for  the  work  offered  by  patients  who  have 
means  are  accepted  with  thanks. 

As  the  French  doctors  and  dentists  return,  though  there 
are  far  fewer  per  capita  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  our 
work  in  this  special  field  is  turned  over  to  them.  Our  policy 
is  to  aid  them  in  every  way  in  the  establishment  of  their 
practice.  Many  workers  in  France  will  soon  be  turning  their 
faces  towards  the  needy  and  alluring  fields  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Serbia,  Armenia  and  the  near  East,  as  the  work  closes  here. 

JOHN  W.  DORLAND. 

"RELIGIOUS  STRATIFICATION" 

RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK,  chairman  of  the  War  De- 
partment's Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  of  the  American  camps  and  sta- 
tions in  France  and  Germany.  In  a  report  on  the  war-work 
jrganizations  which  he  specially  went  to  study,  he  points  out 
that  the  operations  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  much  smaller, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  bodies,  than  is  usually 
supposed,  since  they  have  only  200  workers  on  the  other  side 
as  compared  with  800  Knights  of  Columbus  and  6,000  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Further,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  it  does  not  give  away  its  supplies  except  in  cases  of 
need ;  even  the  famous  doughnuts  are  sold.  What  has  made 
this  organization  by  far  the  most  popular  of  those  active 
among  the  soldiers  has  been  the  performance  by  its  workers 
of  every  little  task  that  was  helpful,  however  small  and 
humble.  They  took  over  to  France  with  them  the  atmos- 
phere of  home.  But  Mr.  Fosdick  does  not  believe  that  work 
on  a  sectarian  basis  has  any  special  advantages  (he  does  not 
mention  that  of  easier  money  raising)  : 

None  of  the  societies  works  exclusively  for  its  own  constituency, 
but  the  auspices  through  which  privileges  are  extended  are  sectarian. 
The  tendency  of  this  arrangement  is  to  stimulate  rivalries.  To 
see  the  representatives  of  these  agencies  vying  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  last  good  impression  upon  returning  troops  is  to  despair  of 
the  whole  system  of  social  work  in  the  war. 

To  have  Protestant  huts,  Catholic  huts  and  Jewish  huts  in  the 
same  camp  or  operating  in  the  same  area  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
represents  a  waste  of  overhead  and  a  duplication  of  personnel.  No 
one  resents  this  more  than  the  troops  themselves.  A  baseball  is  a 
baseball  to  the  soldiers,  no  matter  whether  it  is  presented  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  or  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
The  same  is  true  of  huts,  chocolate,  entertainment,  stationery,  cr 
good  advice. 


If  we  ever  have  another  war,  I  believe  far  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  eliminating  religious  stratification  of  the  sort  just 
mentioned  and  by  reducing  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the 
number  of  organizations  working  directly  with  the  troops.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  single  non-sectarian  organization  in  this  war 
should  not  have  handled  the  whole  problem  of  recreation  for  the 
army. 

In  a  letter  to  George  W.  Perkins,  criticising  his  report  on 
the  overseas  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  William  H.  Allen, 
direction  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York  city, 
quotes  a  letter  in  which  the  combination  of  social  and  evan- 
gelistic effort  attempted  by  that  organization  is  characterized 
as  follows : 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  really  great  work  being  done 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Britain ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion, as  a  whole,  but  there  is  a  certain  air  of  quasi-religion  about 
some  of  its  places,  a  commingling  of  pie  and  piety,  which  does  not 
attract  the  average  American  soldier.  Another  thing  that  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  soldiers  who  are  actually  fighting  is  the  appear- 
ance of  young  men  attached  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  be  quite  fit  for  military  duty,  strutting  about  in  uniforms 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  United  States  officers.  I  use 
the  word  "strutting"  advisedly;  most  of  them  do  strut.  They  also 
smirk,  and  are  often  insufferably  patronizing  and  self-sufficient  as 
well  as  sanctimonious. 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  the  Perkins  report  glosses  over  the 
really  serious  criticisms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  overseas  and 
that  "  it  raises  the  most  fundamental  question  that  can  be 
raised  in  a  democracy,  namely,  can  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills  and  make  the  sacrifices  get  the  whole  truth  and  lessons 
from  the  truth  in  answer  to  complaints?" 

The  problem  of  "  religious  stratification  "  has  arisen 
also  in  the  policies  of  American  war  relief  and  foreign  recon- 
struction agencies.  An  argument  is  taking  place  just  now 
between  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church— backed  by  the  Interchurch  Emergency  Cam- 
paign Committee  for  France  and  Belgium — on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Catholic  Society  to  help  Devastated  Churches  in 
France  on  the  other.  Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  in  a  letter 
to  all  priests  in  the  archdiocese  of  Greater  New  York,  says: 

Protestant  religious  bodies  boldly  announce  their  appeals  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  very  object  of  spending  a_  large 
portion  of  these  immense  funds  in  northern  France  for  missionary 
work.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  for  such  religious  activity  unless 
it  be  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplanting  our  holy  religion  by 
Protestantism  among  the  war-stricken  Catholic  poor  of  France. 

And  William  D.  Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  Catholic  so- 
ciety mentioned,  said  at  a  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall: 

What  did  they  mean  to  imply  when  they  said  that  there  were 
orphans  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  people  had  no  religious  faith  at  all,  which  they  must 
know  is  not  true,  and  that  they,  the  Methodists,  must  give  them  the 
true  faith?  The  Christian  Advocate  declares  that  the  aim  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  "  is  not  to  rob  any  man  of  his  faith,  nor  to  win 
him  away  from  the  church  of  his  fathers."  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
is  being  attempted  and  proposed  by  them,  under  the  cloak  and 
camouflage  of  American  charity,  social  service  and  relief  to  an 
impoverished  and  afflicted  Catholic  people. 

American  social  workers  returning  from  France  say  that 
the  fear  of  Protestant  proselytism  is  widespread  and  acts  as  a 
check  upon  hearty  cooperation  between  French  and  American 
social  agencies.  Moreover,  they  ask,  "  are  not  the  Methodists 
adding  yet  another  '  atrocity '  to  those  already  suffered  by 
France  in  wishing  on  her  large  orphanages  at  a  time  when 
thoughtful  social  workers  everywhere  try  to  get  away  from 
the  institutional  idea  and  provide  for  orphans  by  careful  place- 
ment with  families?"  To  these  objections  no  adequate  an- 
swers have  as  yet  been  made  by  the  leaders  in  the  Methodist 
campaign  for  the  Centenary  Fund  which  is  to  be  used  in  part 
to  finance  these  orphanages  and  against  which,  more  partic- 
ularlv,  the  attack  is  directed. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
MISCELLANY 


ECONOMIC  READJUSTMENT 

THE  American  Expeditionary  Force  is 
returning  at  the  rate  of  300,000  per 
month;  the  emergency  personnel  of 
the  navy  has  been  reduced  by  one- 
half;  some  of  the  national  war  organizations 
and  administrations  are  gone,  and  many  of 
the  great  temporary  structures  hastily  erected 
in  Washington  stand  empty.  Except  for 
wheat,  the  government  control  of  prices  has 
ceased;  vast  quantities  of  army  stores  have 
been  sold  (yet  the  War  Department  still  has 
some  1,500  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
on  its  hands)  ;  buildings  and  small  craft  as 
well  as  telephones  and  telegraph  lines  have 
been  returned  to  the  owners.  In  the  social 
structure  of  America,  in  the  ideas  and 
purposes  of  the  average  man  there  has 
not,  so  far,  been 
visible  change.  The 
main  economic  proc- 
esses go  on  very 
much  as  in  the  past. 
And  yet,  there  is  a 
real  task  of  economic 
readjustment,  well 
recognized  by  the 
leaders  in  almost 
every  field  of  na- 
tional endeavor. 
Underlying  those 
fields  which  more 
particularly  make  up 
the  social  organiza- 
tion, is  the  subsoil 
of  economic  secur- 
ity. Religious  revival, 
educational  progress, 
race  regeneration, 
political  reform;  all 
ire  impossible  unless, 
first  of  all,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world 
that  are  to  engage  in 
and  benefit  by  these 
huge  movements,  are 
enabled  to  eat  and 
lire.  Hwice,  the  re- 
habilitation of  trade 
and  credit,  and  espe- 
cially the  part  taken 
by  American  finance 
and  enterprise  in  it, 
is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  American  so- 
cial reformers. 

A  scheme  has 
been  announced  for  a 
great  financial  insti- 
tution to  capitalize 
the  reconstruction  en- 
terprise of  the  world ; 
help  is  to  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to 
the  governments  and 
industrial  interests  of 
allied  countries  but 
also  those  of  neutrals 
which — like  Switzer- 
land and  Holland — 
have  suffered  terrible 


hardships  and  losses  through  the  war.  More 
fundamental  still  is  the  food  supply  of  the 
devastated  and  emptied  regions  of  the  world 
in  which  the  splendid  wheat  crop  of  America 
this  year  will  play  an  important  part.  We 
have  been  warned  that  the  time  to  relax 
economy  in  the  use  of  foods  has  not  come. 
Still  the  nation  must  see  one  of  its  first  eco- 
nomic tasks  in  the  further  extension  of  its 
cultivated  area  and  intensification  of  its  agri- 
cultural production,  if  hunger  and  the  evils 
that  spring  from  it — evils  that  know  no 
boundaries  in  their  world-wide  travel — are 
to  be  staved  off. 

Students  of  these  big  aspects  of  recon- 
struction will  find  a  useful  bibliography  in 
the  Select  List  of  References1  on  Economic 
Reconstruction  recently  published  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  are  further  referred 
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to  the  following  books:  Effects  of  the 
Great  War  upon  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Benjamin  H. 
Hibbard  [Oxford  University  Press,  232  pp., 
paper  bound ;  price  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.15] ;  International  Economics,  the  May 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  [price  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.15];  and  an  English  book: 
The  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace,  by  J. 
L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the  Observer  [Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  Ltd. ;  574  pp.  Price  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $3.55]. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL 

New  church  programs  of  reconstruction 
crowd  upon  each  other  and  give  evidence 
of  a  widespread  desire  for  a  spiritual  reinter- 
pretation  of  social 
duties  and  relation- 
ships. Since  these 
are  shortly  to  be 
reviewed  comprehen- 
sively in  the  SURVEY, 
only  a  few  of  the 
more  recent  mani- 
festations need  here 
be  referred  to. 

A  new  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War 
Council — an  organi- 
zation of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  lay- 
men and  laywomen 
— starts  off  with  an 
article  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Peter  J.  Mul- 
doon,  bishop  of 
Rockford,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  ad- 
ministrative commit- 
tee, in  which  the  im- 
portant activities  of 
the  council  in  the 
field  of  social  recon- 
struction are  out- 
lined. It  quotes  3 
recent  letter  from 
Pope  Benedict  XV  to 
the  American  bish- 
ops, exhorting  them 
to  place  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  the  activi- 
ties started  during 
the  war  by  two  com- 
missions, those  deal- 
ing with  social  ques- 
tions and  with  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  same  issue. 
May  M.  Murphy  de- 
scribes the  National 
Service  School  for 
women  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  there  are  other 
corn  '  •  • , rrv- 
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gram  of  the  four  bishops  of  the  administrative 
committee.  It  is  announced,  for  instance,  that 
after  a  survey  of  the  Catholic  hospitals  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  the 
reconstruction  committee  has  decided  upon 
the  development  of  dispensaries  and  prop- 
erly organized  social  service  departments, 
and  that  both  dispensaries  and  social  service 
bureaus  have  already  been  established  at 
Catholic  hospitals  in  Washington,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
*  *  * 

The  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  has  issued  a 
folder  on  the  principles  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion which  cover  a  wide  field,  especially  in- 
dustrial and  international  questions,  and  con- 
clude with  a  series  of  practical  suggestions 
as  to  how  church  people,  with  the  aid  of  the 
social  service  departments  of  the  denomina- 
tion, may  advance  these  principles. 

At  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  held 
in  Denver  May  21-28,  The  Church  and 
Social  Reconstruction  was  the  general  theme 
for  discussion,  and  a  number  of  specific  items 
in  a  national  program  of  social  regeneration 
were  adopted,  including  insistance  on  the 
need  for  world-wide  prohibition,  preservation 
of  the  Sabbath  free  from  commercialization, 
elimination  of  venereal  diseases,  systematic 
education  through  institutes,  forums  and 
other  devices,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  "  yellow  press,"  a  survey  of  national 
resources  and  adoption  of  an  adequate 
national  policy  of  conservation  and  restora- 
tion, a  study  of  land  tenure  by  the  Social 
Service  Committee,  and  studies  of  the  down- 
town city  church  and  the  rural  church  and 
the  formulation  of  definite  policies  with 
regard  to  them. 

A  strong  resolution  demanding  the  human- 
ization  of  industry  and  the  creation  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  industry,  was  also  adopted. 
The  principal  resolution  reads:  "That  while 
we  as  Baptists  consistently  recognize  the 
primacy  of  personal  regeneration  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  Christian  civilization,  we  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  interdependence 
and  inter-relations  of  men  and  nations  are 
now  so  close  that  the  Christian  Church  must 
everywhere  enter  into  the  work  of  social 
reconstruction." 


Reconstruction  will  share  with  religious 
education  the  attention  of  the  Congregational 
Northfield  Summer  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation, to  be  held  July  18-27.  A  large 
attendance  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
workers  is  expected. 

*       *      • 

Seven  summer  conferences  for  the  study 
of  "  conservation  of  human  life  throughout 
the  world  "  are  announced  by  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  of  North  America.  The 
missionary  and  welfare  organizations  of 
seventy-six  Protestant  denominations  will 
take  part  in  them.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  a  general  public  educational  campaign 
beginning  next  fall,  "  leading  up  to  a  nation- 
wide evangelistic  revival  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1920." 

The  vast  national  church  survey  initiated 
by  the  movement  at  its  Cleveland  conference, 
April-May,  will  cover  not  only  the  fields 
commonly  classified  as  missionary  and 
evangelistic,  but  also  such  purely  social  sub- 
jects as  the  adequacy  and  nature  of  philan- 
thropic institutions,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
asylums  and  child  welfare  agencies,  and 
"  the  contribution  of  the  church  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  definite  social  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  new  day  of  readjustment  and 
reconstruction." 

»       »       » 

Christ  and  International  Reconstruction,  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Foster,  Boston, 
has  interesting  chapter  headings:  Godless  so- 
cialism will  not  bring  peace;  The  Roman 
Papacy  will  not  bring  peace;  A  league  of 
nations  based  upon  secularism  will  not  bring 
peace.  The  only  hope  of  a  stable  and  perma- 
nent world-organization  is  in  recognizing 
that  civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God. 

INTERNATIONAL    EDUCATION 

AN  Institute  of  International  Education 
has  recently  been  formed  in  New  York 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  con- 
cerning courses,  scholarships,  exchange  pro- 
fessorships and  other  opportunities  of  foster- 
ing international  relationships  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  Under  the  name  American 
Council  of  Education,  an  organization  was 
launched  during  the  war  "to  consider 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 

First  Section  of  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Federal   Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  at  Cleveland,  May  6-8 


FACING  the  social  issues   involved 
in     reconstruction,     we     affirm,     as 
Christian  churches,  our  belief: 

1.  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are 
those   of   essential   democracy   and   ex- 
press  themselves   through   brotherhood 
and    the    cooperation    of    all    groups. 
We  deplore  class  struggle  and  declare 
against  all  class  domination,  whether 
of    capital    or    labor.      Sympathizing 
with    labor's   desire   for   a   better    day 
and   an   equitable  share  in   the  profits 
and  management  of  industry,  we  stand 
for  orderly  and  progressive  social   re- 
construction   instead   of   revolution   by 
violence. 

2.  That   an  ordered   and   construc- 
tive democracy  in  industry  is  as  neces- 
sary   as    political    democracy    and    that 
collective  bargaining   and  the  sharing 
of   shop-control   and   management   are 
inevitable    steps    in    its    attainment. 

3.  That   the   first   charge   upon   in- 


dustry should  be  that  of  a  wage  suf- 
ficient to  support  an  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  To  that  end  we  advo- 
cate the  guarantee  of  a  minimum 
wage,  the  control  of  unemployment 
through  government  labor  exchanges, 
public  works,  land  settlement,  social 
insurance,  and  experimentation  in 
profit-sharing  and  cooperative  owner- 
ship. 

4.  We  recognize  that  women 
played  no  small  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  war.  We  believe  that  they 
should  have  full  political  and  eco- 
nomic equality  with  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  a  maximum  eight- 
hour  day.  We  declare  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  night  work  by  women,  and  the 
abolition  of  child  labor;  and  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  safeguards  to 
insure  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cal health  of  the  mothers  and  children 
of  the  race. 


measures  whereby  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  could  best  serve  the 
government."  This  council  had  a  commit- 
tee on  international  educational  relations 
which  now  proposes  to  continue  on  a1  perma- 
nent basis  while  much  of  the  original  work 
of  the  council  is  no  longer  needed. 

The  institute  does  not  wish  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  any  other  agency  and  will  not 
itself  undertake  or  finance  courses,  scholar- 
ships or  the  like.  Large  numbers  of  students 
now  come  to  the  United  States  from  South 
America  and  from  the  Orient ;  more  are 
expected  soon  from  the  Allied  European 
countries.  These  it  is  intended  to  help  with 
accurate  information  on  educational  institu- 
tions, their  curricula,  degrees,  fees,"  etc. 
Likewise,  American  students  will  be  helped 
to  learn  about  foreign  institutions,  available 
fellowships  and  other  aids  to  study. 

Hitherto,  says  the  prospectus,  no  inter- 
mediary has  existed  to  discover  how  many 
foreign  professors  could  be  of  service,  where 
they  could  teach,  what  subjects  they  pre- 
ferred, and  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
exchange ;  so  that  in  this  respect,  the  insti- 
tute will  have  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  A 
smaller  but  valuable  service  contemplated 
is  that  of  aiding  foreign  educational  missions 
— of  which  there  have  been  several  'of  late — 
in  their  studies  of  American  education. 

International  cooperation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  scholarships  will  be  attempted; 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  provid- 
ing social  intercourse  and  amenities  for 
foreign  scholars. 

The  institute  intends  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  in  the  dissemination  of  correct 
information  about  foreign  people  and,  by 
holding  joint  conferences,  in  the  discussion 
of  aspects  of  international  relations  that  have 
a  general  educational  significance.  Prof. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  of  City  College,  New 
York,  the  director  of  the  new  institute,  has 
rendered  pioneer  services  in  this  work  of 
information  and  education  before  and  during 
the  war.  The  members  of  the  administra- 
tive board  include  President  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  Columbia'  University,  Prof. 
Paul  Monroe,  John  Bassett  Moore,  ex-Am- 
bassador Henry  Morgenthau,  Henry  S. 
Pritchett  and  other  prominent  men  known  for 
their  interest  both  in  education  and  foreign 
relationships. 

FARM  LABOR 

TTTHELBERT  STEWART,  assistant  com- 
"1-'  missioner  of  labor  statistics,  who  has 
been  investigating  conditions  in  the  northern 
and  middle-western  states,  reports  a  total 
probable  exodus  this  year  of  1,300,000  alien 
workers  and  a  probable  labor  shortage  of 
great  seriousness.  The  unemployment  in  the 
East,  therefore,  is  due  not  to  lack  of  openings 
but  to  lack  of  work  opportunities  of  a  kind 
and  at  terms  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
discharged  soldiers  and  others  seeking 
employment. 

Farmers  in  New  York  state,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  are  falling  over  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  female  helpers  for 
the  summer.  In  many  cases,  wa-ges  equal  to 
those  paid  men  are  offered,  and  all  the 
demands  of  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion concerning  sleeping  accommodations 
and  work  conditions  are  cheerfully  complied 
with. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations, representing  some  three  million 
farmers,  has  become  alarmed  concerning  the 
increased  acreage  that  has  been  sown  to 
wheat  and  other  grains  this  year  and  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Labor  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  demanding  the  instant 
establishment  of  an  effective  federal  em- 
ployment service  in  view  of  the  farm  labor 
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situation.  The  National  Grange,  with  about 
a  million  members,  has  made  a  similar 
request. 

"  During  the  past  two  seasons,"  William 
T.  Creasy,  chairman  of  the  National  Board, 
writes,  "  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  has  so  mobilized  the  labor  forces  that 
by  judicious  distribution  following  the  ripen- 
ing of  grain  the  farmers  were  able  to  harvest 
their  crops  with  a  minimum  loss  of  wheat. 
If  a  national  service  is  not  maintained,  the 
farmers  will  be  materially  injured  by  not 
having  the  advantage  of  drawing  on  the 
labor  supplies  in  other  states  at  the  time 
needed." 

EMPLOYMENT 

yt  T  least  a  dozen  national  organizations 
I\  are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  find  jobs  for 
discharged  soldiers.  Their  cooperation,  how- 
ever, ensures  that  there  is  little  if  any  actual 
duplication  of  activities.  The  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service  is  primarily  the  national 
clearing-house  of  all  employment  agencies, 
in  addition  to  running  what  remains  of  the 
federal  employment  bureau.  The  Emergency 
Employment  Committee  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  of  the  United  States  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  arousing  of  interest,  through  chambers  of 
commerce  or  other  existing  agencies,  in  every 
community  for  the  absorption  of  all  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Its  chairman  is  Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  appointed  by  Secretary  Baker 
as  special  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  war 
to  take  charge  of  reemployment  matters  for 
soldiers.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
is  primarily  interested  in  intimate,  personal 
vocational  guidance.  Several  other  national 
welfare  organizations,  and  three  or  four 
great  government  departments  also  cooper- 
ate in  the  task,  if  only  by  the  distribution 
of  posters,  booklets  and  other  publicity 
literature. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  seen  fit  to  take  this  opportunity  for  a 
slashing  attack  upon  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  continuation  of  which 
it  considers  objectionable,  firstly  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  secondly  because  "  its 
adoption  [that  of  the  Nolan  bill,  providing 
an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  service] 
insures  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  in- 
competent, extravagant  and  reprehensible 
direct  administration  of  the  employment 
service."  Criticism  from  that  quarter  on 
such  grounds  sounds  serious.  But  Maj.-Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  commander  of  the  central 
department  of  the  army,  who  has  watched 
with  anxiety  the  process  of  demobilization, 
is  equally  strong  in  the  opinion  that  "it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  continue  its  efforts  to  place  dis- 
charged military  men  and  civilian  war  work- 
ers in  profitable  peace-time  jobs,  and  for  this 
purpose  funds  should  be  immediafely  made 
available  to  continue  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  which  has  proved  a 
potent  factor  in  helping  to  solve  this  problem 
from  a  national  standpoint." 

Underlying  the  general  accusations  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  against  the  serv- 
ice is  the  complaint  that  its  rules  in  case  of 
strikes  are  in  violation  of  the  policy 
originally  proposed  and  "  invidiously  dis- 
criminating;" and  it  charges  that  John  B. 
Densmore  has  unfitted  himself  for  the  work 
as  head  of  the  service  by  his  report  on  the 
Mooney  case  in  San  Francisco. 

Another  flaw  in  the  smoothness  of  the 
present  public  employment  machinery  is  the 
endeavor  of  the  American  Defense  Society 
to  persuade  employers  of  enemy  aliens  to 
replace  these  by  returned  soldiers.  "  Of 
course,"  says  Dr.  Kirchwey,  state  director  for 
New  York  of  the  United  States  Employment 


The  CHURCH  and  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Buffalo,  May  10 


THE  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  assembled  in 
regular  session,  call  upon  the  minis- 
ters and  laymen  of  the  church  to  give 
most  earnest  heed  to  the  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  social  re- 
construction. It  is  increasingly  mani- 
fest that  there  must  be  progress  away 
from  selfish  competition  to  unselfish 
cooperation  in  that  struggle  for  daily 
bread  which  is  the  largest  single  fact 
in  the  life  of  the  majority  of  men  in 
any  community.  If  this  progress  is 
to  be  orderly  and  not  violent  we  must 
leave  behind  us  the  evils  which  lead 
to  deplorable  violence  or  counter  vio- 
lence by  either  party.  If  Christianity 
is  a  driving  force,  making  for  democ- 
racy, we  cannot  put  a  limit  upon  the 
extension  of  democracy;  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  inevitability  of  the  appli- 
cation of  democracy  to  industry. 
While  we  rejoice  in  the  adoption  of 
all  such  ameliorative  measures  as  bet- 
ter housing  and  various  forms  of  so- 
cial insurance,  we  call  for  the  more 


thorough-going  emphasis  on  human 
freedom,  which  will  make  democratic 
progress  mean  the  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  masses 
of  mankind  through  the  self-directive 
activity  of  men  themselves. 

We  favor  an  equitable  wage  for 
laborers,  which  shall  have  the  right 
of  way  over  rent,  interest  and  profits. 

We  favor  collective  bargaining,  as 
an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
industrial  justice  and  for  training  in 
democratic  procedure. 

And  we  also  favor  advance  of  the 
workers  themselves  through  profit- 
sharing  and  through  positions  on 
boards  of  directorship. 

In  the  discussion  of  all  such  matters 
we  urge  all  individuals  and  groups 
to  hold  fast  the  tolerance  which  comes 
out  of  mutual  respect  and  to  keep  al- 
ways in  mind  that  the  richest  source 
of  sound  social  idealism  is  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


Service,  "  where  a  job  is  open,  preference 
should  be  given  to  a  discharged  soldier;  but 
it  would  not  help  the  unemployment  situation 
if  employers  generally  discharged  enemy 
alien  employes.  One  of  our  functions  is  to 
find  jobs  for  enemy  aliens." 

The  rate  of  unemployment  seems  to  be  on 
the  ascendant  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  in  the  North  and 
West  is  already  pronounced.  One  hundred 
cities  reporting  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  had  a  labor  surplus  of  241,046 
in  the  week  ending  June  14,  as  compared 
with  227,777  for  the  previous  week. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT 

WITH  the  strong  plea  in  President 
Wilson's  message  to  Congress  and  the 
personal  explanation  of  his  plan  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  by  Secretary 
Lane,  the  rapid  passage  of  the  land  settle- 
ment bill  for  soldiers  seemed  assured.  To 
avoid  all  complications,  the  bill  had  been 
restricted  to  men  who  have  served  in  the 
War — though  it  has  been  argued  that  soldiers 
who  have  served  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
1916  should  have  been  included.  By  the  end 
of  May,  58,000  soldiers  had  applied  for  land, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  650,000  service 
men  desired  to  take  up  land.  Yet,  opposition 
has  arisen  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  A 
number  of  senators,  including  Wadsworth 
and  Cslder  of  New  York,  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  government's  scheme  is  "  so- 
cialistic," and  that  the  desire  of  discharged 
service  men  for  land  can  be  met  without 
spending  large  sums  from  the  public  treasury. 

Mrs.  Haviland  Lund,  known  to  SURVEY 
readers  as  an  enthusiastic  if  somewhat  in- 
effective and  spasmodic  leader  of  the  "  back 
to  the  land "  movement,  is  mentioned  as 
author  of  a  scheme  favored  by  these  senators 
for  the  substitution  of  a  bill  in  which  private, 
philanthropic  capital  is  sought  for  the  settle- 
ment of  soldiers  instead  of  a  national  appro- 
priation, and  in  which  unused  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  eastern  markets  rather 
than  reclaimed  sections  in  the  West  is  to 
be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

A    number    of    other    amendments    to    the 


Mondell-Lane  bill  are  of  so  controversial  a 
character  as  to  detract  from  the  main  pur- 
pose and  provisions  of  the  original  plan. 
For  instance,  if  soldiers  are  to  be  provided 
with  credit  to  buy  country  homesteads,  one 
congressman  wanted  to  know,  why  not  enable 
those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  buy  a  house 
in  town  ?  Others  could  not  see  why  the  gov- 
ernment wished  to  settle  these  soldiers  in 
communities.  Was  it  not  simpler  to  give 
them  loans  individually  for  the  purchase  of 
farms  where  they  desired  to  buy  them? 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments for  the  original  scheme,  to  point  out 
the  obvious  advantages  of  community  settle- 
ment as  compared  with  individual  loans,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
lending  out  of  public  funds  to  individuals 
for  the  purchase  of  individual  homes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Mondell  and  the 
other  backers  of  the  original  bill  are  stand- 
ing pat  and  hope  to  carry  that  bill,  with  its 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  million  dollars 
for  the  purchase  and  reclamation  of  unused 
land,  in  spite  of  opposition. 

In  Other  Lands 
FRANCE 

A  CCORDING  to  a-  recent  announcement 
•L\-of  M.  Lebrun,  minister  of  liberated  ter- 
ritories, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  300,000 
buildings  in  the  devastated  districts  of  France 
are  entirely  destroyed  and  must  be  replaced, 
while  250,000  more  are  partly  destroyed  and 

can  be  repaired. 

•      *      * 

The  energy  and  intelligence  with  which 
the  physical  task  of  reconstruction  is  handled, 
may  here  be  illustrated  by  three  town 
planning  schemes  from  a  report  just  issued 
by  the  Housing  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  . 
the  Seine.  Established  in  1906  "to  improve 
existing  houses  and  to  counteract  overcrowd- 
ing by  the  erection  of  new  dwellings,"  the 
bureau  decided  after  much  discussion  that  it 
was  well  within  its  rights  and  duties  in 
interpreting  that  task  as  involving  the  crea- 
tion of  garden  suburbs  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  so  as  to  ensure  an  intelligently  directed 
growth  of  the  capital. 
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After  a  study  of  English  and  German 
examples,  the  architects  of  the  bureau  worked 
out  in  detail  a  number  of  garden  suburb 
jchemes,  and  the  general  linking  up  of  Greater 
Paris  and  prepared  3  report  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Housing  Bureaus  of  Paris  and  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  on  January  27.  Still 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 
operations  of  these  bureaus  is  that  of  remedy- 
ing the  housing  evils  and  of  dealing  with  the 
present  severe  crisis  "in  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes — practically  no  houses  hav- 
ing been  built  during  the  war — the  schemes 
aim  more  especially  at  facilitating  the  build- 
ing of  new  houses. 

The  acquisition  of  six  sites  is  involved,  one 
for  the  region  north  of  Paris,  one  for  the 
West,  two  for  the  South,  two  for  the  East. 
Their  total  area  comprises  510  acres,  most 
of  it  already  acquired  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made.  On  the  map  of  Greater  Paris, 
these  estates  look  very  small  indeed ;  and 
their  importance  for  the  future  of  the  French 
capital  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  immediate 
relief  which  building  in  these  outlying  areas 
will  bring  from  the  present  congestion  and 
in  the  object  lessons  of  good  housing  they 
will  afford  rather  than  in  their  contribution 
to  the  proper  planning  and  extension  of  Paris 
as  a  whole.  The  general  nature  of  three  of 
the  six  plans  is  indicated  by  the  preparatory 
plans  here  reproduced. 


Recent  visitors  to  the  devastated  regions 
come  back  optimistic  concerning  the  French 
peasant's  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  the 
soil  that  has  suffered  so  much  from  neglect 
and  actual  destruction.  Frank  G.  Crowell, 
vice-president  of  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation,  who  has  inspected  these 
lands  quite  recently,  says  that  all  over  the 
war-worn  tract  the  peasants  are  hard  at 
work  and  expect  plentiful  harvests.  People 
of  the  Allied  nations,  he  has  found,  are  all 
agreed  that  the  quickness  with  which  France, 
and  especially  French  agriculturists,  have  re- 
turned to  their  peaceful  pursuits  is  amazing. 
He  also  confirms,  however,  the  impression 
previously  brought  back  by  many  soldiers 
that  much  of  the  land  torn  up  by  shells  must 
be  classed  as  uncultivable  for  years  to  come. 
This  area,  obviously,  is  much  smaller  than 
that  which  is  merely  suffering  from  the 
neglect  of  several  years;  yet  it  is  sufficiently 
large  to  present  a  problem  requiring  con- 
certed national,  and  possibly  international, 
action. 

*       •       * 

A  brief  but  informing  and  authentic 
account  of  the  present  industrial  and  business 
situation  in  France,  and  the  progress  of  re- 
construction activities,  is  given  by  a  com- 
mercial attache  of  the  American  embassy, 
Chauncey  Depew  Snow,  in  Commerce  Re- 
ports for  June  20.  Concerning  the  devastated 
region  he  says  that  "  possibly  two-thirds  of 
the  land  included  is  being  easily  put  in  cul- 
tivation again.  Agricultural  reconstruction 
on  this  class  of  land  has  been  rapid,  and 
already  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land 
have  been  reclaimed." 

He  also  speaks  of  the  general  optimism, 
in  every  kind  of  business,  which  is  breaking 
out  now  that  peace  is  assured.  In  spite  of 
the  low  exchange  value  of  the  franc  and  high 
taxation,  there  is  no  air  of  despondency  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  general  sentiment  that  the 
work  of  traffic  reconstruction,  of  rebuilding 
of  industries  and  general  industrial  readjust- 
ment is  well  under  way.  The  people  who 
are  making  long  faces  now  are  importers 
who  had  expected  an  enormous  overseas 
trade  and  are  surprised  at  ihe  extent  to  which 
France,  in  spite  of  all  her  trials,  has  re- 
mained self-supporting  and  able  to  maintain 
her  restriction  of  imports. 


GERMANY 

GERMAN  thought  and  activity  during 
these  months  of  the  armistice  have  not 
been  so  completely  absorbed  by  considerations 
of  peace  and  foreign  policy,  or  by  party 
moves,  ars  our  newspapers  would  indicate. 
Under  the  surface  of  all  these  things  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  groping 
for  new  social  and  economic  organization 
and  provision  which  would  embody  the  re- 
awakened national  democratic  consciousness. 
Of  the  late  republican  government's  recon- 
struction policy  or  that  of  its  successor  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  picture;  but 
certain  details  of  accomplished  or  attempted 
legislation  have  become  known  which,  pieced 
together,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  move  in 
the  general  direction  of  a  practically  applied 
socialism.  Some  of  these  instances  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  SURVEY. 

*  *       * 

The  national  government  (perhaps  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"imperial"  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
other  agencies  in  the  translation  of  "  Reich i 
.  .  ."  is  misleading,  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  national  government  every  now 
and  then  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  of 
its  imperialistic  leanings)  has  decreed,  ap- 
parently without  special  legislative  author- 
ization, that  from  January  1,  1920,  home 
industry  shall  cease  in  Germany.  Employers 
in  these  sweated  trades  objected,  bringing 
up  all  the  well-worn  arguments.  In  Ger- 
many, perhaps  even  more  than  in  other 
countries,  home  industry  has  been  the  in- 
dustry of  married  women.  It  has  unmerci- 
fully exploited  the  labor  of  young  children 
and,  in  doing  so,  exerted  a  lowering  influence 
on  the  wages  of  adult  male  wage-earners. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  similar  action 
in  other  countries,  that  employes  in  these 
trades  were  by  no  means  overjoyed  at  the 
government's  decision  which  has  robbed  them 
of  their  work — though  not  always  a  "  liveli- 
hood " — without  substituting  other  opportuni- 
ties. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
regulation  will  later  be  modified  to  admit 
of  home  work  in  certain  occupations  and 
under  certain  conditions  where  it  may  be 
unobjectionable  from  a  social  viewpoint. 

*  *      * 

With  a  minimum  wage  of  16  to  18  marks 
a  day,  coal  production  in  all  German  mining 
districts  is  decreasing,  because  at  that  rate 
it  does  not  pay.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  relation  to  the  shortage  of  other  raw 
materials — which,  the  Federal  Trade  Infor- 
mation Service  states,  is  more  serious  than 
was  realized  by  the  Allies  at  the  time  of 
the  armistice — the  comparative  plenty  of  fuel 
does  not  permit  of  a  proportionate  rise  in 
price. 

»       »       » 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  large 
numbers  of  Germans  will  endeavor  to 
emigrate  so  as  to  escape  the  economic  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Allies  in  the  peace 
treaty.  Sweden  reports  the  receipt  of  many 
inquiries  from  German  engineers  desiring 
positions  in  Swedish  factories.  Merchants  in 
neutral  countries  are  inundated  with  requests 
for  positions  from  German  clerks.  Von 
Wiegand,  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
states  that  Germany  has  organized  a 
National  Emigration  Office  to  promote  the 
exodus  of  German  males,  so  as  to  prevent 
widespread  unemployment  as  a  result  of  the 
crippling  of  industry,  the  destruction  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  reduction  of  the 
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increased  from  12,968 — 6.6  per  cent — in  1914 
to  624,688—32.5  per  cent— in  1917. 

*  *       * 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  National 
Assembly  to  provide  land  for  returning 
soldiers.  What  has  become  of  it,  we  do  not 
know.  It  provided  for  the  confiscation  by 
each  state  of  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  large 
estates  and  farms  above  a  certain  area,  to 
be  parcelled  out  in  small  holdings  and  let 
at  reasonable  rents  to  discharged  soldiers. 
In  Prussia,  some  such  action  actually  has 
been  taken  under  a  decree  issued  on  March 
15  by  Paul  Hirsch,  a  member  of  the 
Majority  Socialist  government,  ordering  the 
decrease  of  large  family  estates  held  in 
entail  unless  the  entail  were  voluntarily 
broken  prior  to  April  1,  1921.  These  large 
family  estates  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Prussia.  They  are  nearly 
always  under-cultivated  and  under-capital- 
ized and  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
typical  Junkerism  long  before  Prussia  became 
dominant  in  the  empire. 

The  London  Times  estimates  that  the  area 
of  the  Prussian  latifundia  is  about  five 
million  acres,  and  that  not  all  of  it  will  be 
found  suitable  for  distribution  in  peasant 
holdings.  Vorwaerts,  the  Majority  Socialist 
organ,  complains  that  the  land  owners  have 
so  far  been  treated  far  too  leniently,  and 
that  more  particularly  too  much  political 
power  is  left  to  them  by  permitting  them  to 
retain  the  ultimate  control  over  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  nation's  food  production.  It 
even  speaks  of  a  threatened  food  "  blockade  " 
by  the  Junkers. 

*  *       * 

Consumers'  cooperation  is  beginning  to 
assume  large  economic  power  in  Germany. 
More  important  than  a  mere  increase  in 
membership  and  volume  of  transactions, 
though  both  are  considerable,  is  the  reported 
firm  foothold  which  cooperation  has  taken 
in  all  circles,  and  the  increased  interrelation 
which  during  the  war  has  strengthened  the 
position  of  previously  isolated  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1919  year  book  of  the  Nether- 
lands Cooperative  Board,  I2l/z  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Hamburg,  on  January  1, 
1918,  were  members  of  the  principal  co- 
operative wholesale  society  of  that  city.  It 
had  221  stores  (as  compared  with  98  in  1910) 
and  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend,  in  addi- 
tion to  building  up  emergency  and  savings 
funds  totalling  three  and  a  half  millio* 
dollars. 

The  principal  cooperative  society  of  Berlin, 
with  124  stores,  had  110,511  members  and 
gross  sales  of  over  seven  million  dollars. 
A  cooperative  life  insurance  company  ranki 
among  the  largest  concerns  of  that  kind. 

These  figures,  typical  of  many  others  that 
could  be  quoted,  confirm  the  reports  from 
visitors  to  Germany  during  the  last  few 
months,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
class  solidarity  rather  than  a  general  break- 
ing up  of  voluntary  organizations.  Thus, 
George  Young,  in  the  English  paper,  Com- 
mon Sense,  says:  "The  fact  is  that  the  ideals 
of  Germany  today  are  not  nationalist  but 
internationalist;  the  interests  are  concerned 
with  social,  not  territorial,  developments; 
the  issues  are  mostly  between  classes,  not 
between  countries." 

JOTTING 

The  Social  Service  Quarterly,  organ  of  the 
Social  Service  League  of  Bombay,  India,  has 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  special  recon- 
struction numbers  in  which  the  whole  field 
of  social  aiul  economic  readjustment  to  after- 
war  conditions  is  canvassed.  In  addition  to 
general  articles,  health,  welfare  work  in  fac- 
tories, prohibition,  housing,  penology,  refor- 
mation or  young  offenders  and  women's  work 
are  discussed. 


BOOKS  on  RECONSTRUCTION 


LABOR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE 
By  Elisha  M.  Friedman.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.     216  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.70. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  this  book,  states  accurately  its  great 
value  in  that  it  "  brings  together,  in  consecu- 
tive order,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion at  an  opportune  time,  when  those  who 
most  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it  would 
be  too  busy  to  assemble  it  themselves."  One- 
fourth  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  summary 
of  the  various  reconstruction  commissions  in 
eighteen  foreign  countries;  one-fourth  to 
Germany,  and  one-half  to  England.  There 
is  an  excellent  index,  and  a  list  of  books  for 
England  and  France.  The  censorship  on 
German  books  has  compelled  the  author  to 
limit  himself  to  magazines  and  newspapers. 
From  these  sources,  however,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  programs  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  the  German  trade 
unions. 

The  documents  from  England  are  natur- 
ally more  complete  and  more  important.  In 
selecting  these  documents  the  largest  space 
is  given  to  the  Whitley  reports  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  British  Labor  Party.  A  dozen 
other  programs  are  condensed  under  the 
headings  of  General  Aspects,  the  Effects  of 
the  War  and  Emergency  Measures.  A  con- 
cise and  useful  review  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions precedes  the  documents  and  abstracts 
of  documents. 

The  documents  cover  the  period  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1918.  For  England  the  ferment 
of  plans  is  confusing  and  impressive.  One 
would  search  indefinitely  in  an  effort  to  find 
what  this  book  presents  for  the  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  indeed  a  valuable  service  per- 
formed in  bringing  them  together,  care- 
fully edited,  analyzed,  and  condensed  as  Mr. 
Friedman  has  done. 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS. 

WORLD-POWER   AND   EVOLUTION 

By  Ellsworth  Huntington.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.  287  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $2.70. 

At  first  blush,  the  reader  may  take  this 
for  one  of  those  elaborate  scientific  hoaxes 
which  it  used  to  be  fashionable  to  perpetrate 
on  April  1 — especially  if,  reviewer  fashion, 
he  start  by  reading  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
pages  and  then  the  last  chapter.  This 
chapter,  entitled  Germany  and  her  Neighbors, 
is  only  matched  by  Houston  Chamberlain's 
now,  alas,  so  discredited  panegyrics  in 
wildness  of  assertion  and  rashness  of  deduc- 
tion. What  gives  most  the  impression  of  a 
hoax,  however,  is  the  elegance  and  ease  with 
which  the  author  constructs  his  diagrams  out 
of  material  rarely  quoted  in  sufficient  detail 
to  check  up  and  applied  by  a  variety  of 
statistical  methods  that  take  one's  breath 
away.  Here  we  find  curves  smoothed  out, 
combined,  "  weighted,"  advanced  and  re- 
tarded, the  "secular  trend"  eliminated  by  a 
new  procedure  explained  in  an  appendix  and 
means  "  computed,"  until  a  baby  in  arms  can 
see  that  they  support  the  statements  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate. 

But  as  the  young  man  who  is  in  earnest 
does  not  take  too  seriously  the  proffered  ad- 
vice to  "  say  it  with  flowers,"  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton  wisely  does  not  rely  upon  his  diagrams 


but  reinforces  them  with  reasoned  arguments 
of  the  most  persuasive,  if  not  always  con- 
vincing, tenor.  To  those  engaged  in  social 
work  who  continually  have  to  defend  their 
purposes  against  the  sneers  and  reproaches 
of  fanatic  eugenists — maniacs  who  ascribe 
every  human  ill  to  feeblemindedness — this 
book  is  a  veritable  godsend.  It  provides  an 
armory,  such  as  no  previous  book  known  to 
the  reviewer  has  offered,  of  indisputable 
evidence  that  environment  "  matters,"  and 
that  it  has  given  the  determining  direction  to 
human  history. 

The  main  interest  of  this  book,  however, 
which  gives  it  outstanding  importance  in  spite 
of  whatever  shortcomings  more  competent 
critics  may  find  in  it,  is  its  solution  for  the 
riddle  of  the  rhythmic  element  in  economic 
history  which  Stanley  Jevons  tried  to  explain 
by  its  relation  to  the  sun  spots  and  their  effect 
on  the  grain  harvest  of  India  and  which  is 
of  the  greatest  practical  social  interest  be- 
cause of  its  expression  in  alternating  periods 
of  boom  and  slackness  in  business  and 
industry. 

Dr.  Huntington  has  discovered  a  direct 
relation  of  the  changes  on  the  sun's  surface 
and  human  health  through  the  variations  in 
climate  and  weather  which  they  produce. 
The  present  book  is  an  elaborate  proof  of 
the  thesis  that  economic  cycles,  with  their 
accompanying  effects  upon  psychology,  stand- 
ards of  living,  efficiency  and  politics,  result 
from  cycles  in  health  as  produced  by  varying 
temperature,  humidity  and  variability  of 
climate.  Changes  in  climate,  of  course,  act 
upon  food  production,  and  insofar  as  recent 
investigations  prove  this,  they  confirm  the 
theory  of  Jevons.  The  present  author,  how- 
ever, considers  far  more  important  their 
direct  action  upon  physical  and  mental  health 
and  would  have  business  men  study  as  care- 
fully the  variations  in  deathrates  as  they 
study  crop  reports. 

"  What  we  need,"  then,  to  insure  continued 
wellbeing  and  social  progress,  "  is  steady 
good  health,  such  as  prevails  more  com- 
monly in  England  than  here.  If  health 
varies  greatly,  and  if  elation  and  depression 
are  consequently  the  rule,  we  may  look  for 
financial  inflation  and  depression  such  as  we 
have  in  this  country,  or  for  alternate  waves 
of  revolutionary  zeal  and  dull  reaction  such 
as  occur  in  Russia.  A  steady  hand  is  needed 
on  the  valve  of  health  which  turns  on  the 
steam  of  human  energy." 

Dr.  Huntington  goes  further  and,  with  the 
aid  of  his  statistics,  arrives  at  ideal  climatic 
standards  which  he  proceeds  to  apply  to 
every  country  and  to  every  people  to  demon- 
strate the  close  relation  between  their  climate 
and  their  degree  of  civilization  or  backward- 
ness, their  phlegmatism  or  nervous  energy, 
their  success — as  measured  by  political  power 
— or  their  failure.  The  reviewer  may  be 
forgiven  if,  though  a  child  in  these  matters, 
he  does  not  swallow  all  the  proof  that  is 
offered.  But  even  with  the  application  of  a 
considerable  dose  of  scepticism,  enough  is 
left  over  to  make  the  author's  contention 
exceedingly  plausible  and  to  open  out  a 
fascinating  vista  of  possibilities  in  social 
engineering. 

Climate  is  susceptible  to  large-scale  opera- 
tions for  its  improvement.  We  need  not  wait 
for  nature  to  cover  our  deserts  and  stop 
erosion  but  can  do  it  ourselves;  we  can 


divert  lakes  and  rivers  to  add  a  desirable 
humidity  to  an  already  perfect  temperature; 
we  can  move  populations  which  fate  has 
stranded  in  arid  zones  incapable  of  improve- 
ment to  more  temperate  climes.  We  can 
supersede  the  indiscriminate  melting-pot  of 
peoples  by  a  wise  policy  of  distribution  which 
would  consider  the  physical  heritages  of 
races  and  nationalities  in  their  allocation. 
We  need  not  remain  the  blind  slaves  of 
evolution,  driven  hither  and  thither,  with 
much  misery  and  loss  of  population,  by  rising 
and  falling  temperatures,  but  can  gradually 
adapt  ourselves  physically  to  the  slower 
cycles  and  protect  ourselves  against  the  more 
rapid  ones. 

The  story  of  the  new  social  order  upon 
which  we  are  entering,  after  an  epoch  of 
monkeying  with  new  instruments  of  conquest 
over  nature  which  it  has  taken  time  to  learn 
to  master,  will  be  the  story  of  a  more  de- 
termined and  more  intelligent  pursuit  of 
willed  evolution.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  mutations  arise  as  peoples  migrate,  or 
that  selection  based  upon  the  variable  ele- 
ment in  race  heredity,  is  largely  within 
human  control.  Brains  against  sun  spots 
must  henceforth  be  our  motto. 

B.  L. 

SOCIAL  PURPOSE 

By  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington  and  J.  H.  Muir- 
head.      Macmillan    Co.      314    pp.      Price 
$3.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.58. 
This   book,    written   by   two   English   pro- 
fessors   of    philosophy,     is     an     attempt    to 
philosophize  upon  civic  society.     As  a  con- 
tribution  to   social    thought   it   is   worthless. 
Occasionally   a   few  commonplace  ideas  are 
expressed   but   the   work    itself   is   merely   a 
collection  of  words. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  society,  "  social  theory  in  the  mak- 
ing," "will  in  the  individual,"  "will  in 
society,"  and  "  citizenship  and  personality." 
The  last  eight  chapters  are  devoted  to  such 
social  institutions  as  the  family,  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  industrial  system,  education,  the 
state,  and  religion.  If  one  chapter  can  be 
said  to  excel  it  is  possibly  that  on  social 
institutions,  which  does  have  a  few  thoughts. 
This  book  is  merely  another  attempt  of 
students  of  one  subject  to  invade  another  field 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted  and  the  result 
is  a  flat  failure.  The  chief  wonder  of  the 
reviewer  is  how  the  authors  were  able  to 
secure  s  publisher. 

G.  S.  Dow. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  SOLDIER 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     196  pp.    Price  $1.35 ;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.43. 

Dr.  Howe  possesses  a  special  talent  for 
rapidly  assembling  material  of  a  social  and 
economic  nature  bearing  upon  current  inter- 
ests and  handing  it  out  in  popular  form.  In 
The  Land  and  the  Soldier  he  seizes  upon  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  interest  in  the 
placing  of  the  soldier  upon  the  land,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  land  settlement  idea 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  other  countries 
and  here  in  the  United  States.  One  who  de- 
sires an  inspired  account  of  3  movement,  the 
literature  of  which  still  lies  largely  in  re- 
ports and  technical  papers,  should  read  the 
book. 
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Aside  from  the  obvious  haste  with  which 
the  book  has  been  put  together,  one  regrets 
that  Dr.  Howe  has  relied  so  fully  upon  re- 
ports and  documents  rather  than  on  his  own 
much-traveled  experience.  We  need  a  criti- 
cal account  of  how  these  colonies  are  actu- 
ally working  by  a  disinterested  person  like 
Dr.  Howe.  We  want  to  know  whether  they 


are  indeed  solving  the  land,  financial  and  so- 
cial problems  they  have  set  out  to  solve 
rather  than  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  as  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  committeemen,  com- 
missioners, etc. 

Dr.  Howe  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Califor- 
nia State  Colony  at  Durham,  though  he  ap- 
parently has  not  visited  it.  This,  want  of 


actual  experience,  besides  making  the  account 
am  abstract  one,  results  in  some  statements 
that  are  quite  incorrect,  such  as  the  assertion 
that  the  California  Land  Board  made  a 
profit  of  over  $2,000,000  on  the  crops  which 
were  harvested  before  the  settlers  were  able 
to  bring  in  their  equipment.  The  colony  at 
Durham  has  a-  very  interesting  story  which 
has  only  begun  to  be  told.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  board's  prospectus  and  "  first  an- 
nual "  is  but  a  pale  shadow  of  the  reality 
which  it  attempts  officially  to  portray. 

Dr.  Howe  gives  an  account  of  the  huge 
sums  spent  by  the  old  governments  of  Russia 
and  Germany  in  land  settlement,  and  by  the 
British  in  Ireland,  as  they  appear  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  those  countries.  Yet  these 
enterprises  lessened  not  a  whit  social  unrest. 
In  spite  of  her  bountiful  help  to  the  landless, 
Australia  has  a  hard  time  keeping  her  na- 
tive-born upon  the  land. 

Let  us  have  propaganda  in  state-aided  land 
settlement  such  as  that  represented  by  Dr. 
Howe's  book.  But  has  the  time  not  already 
come  when  that  propaganda  should  be  made 
critical ;  and  would  it  not  be  better  if  the 
pictures  of  these  new  social  creations  were 
"  close-ups,"  so  that  we  might  see  the  char- 
acter lines  of  frailty  and  strength  upon  their 
faces? 

VERNON  M.  CADY. 

DEMOCRACY 

By  Shaw  Desmond.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  332pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.85. 

Although  a  chapter  or  two  has  been  in- 
serted to  picture  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
British  labor  movement,  it  is  evident  that  the 
bulk  of  this  book  was  written  in  1912  or  1913. 
It  gives  an  enlightened  view  of  tendencies 
and  probabilities  as  they  then  shaped  them- 
selves. That  he  could  not  foresee  the  up- 
heaval itself  and  its  tremendous  consequences 
is  not  the  author's  fault;  rather  would  we 
take  issue  with  him,  or  with  his  publisher, 
for  presenting  this  book  as  "  a  novel  of  the 
moment  ...  of  immediate  and  the 
most  dramatic  significance."  The  conclud- 
ing chapters  give  no  evidence  whatever  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  most  significant 
labor  events  of  the  last  two  years  or  so. 

Even  if  it  were  more  adequate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  up-to-dateness,  Mr.  Des- 
mond's novel  could  hardly  be  recommended 
as  a  work  of  art  presenting  life  more  truth- 
fully or  more  impressively  than  a  more  photo- 
graphic rendering  of  observed  facts.  His 
characterizations  of  some  of  the  leading 
personages  in  England's  political  and  la- 
bor world  are  exaggerated,  and  some  of  his 
types  grotesque  caricatures.  In  spite  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  English  labor  movement, 
Mr.  Desmond  betrays  none  of  that  tem- 
peramental sympathy  with  his  leading  charac- 
ters which  distinguishes  the  best  of  similar 
social  topic  fiction ;  he  has'  studied  but  not 
loved  them.  B.  L. 

IDEALISM  AND  THE  MODERN  AGE 

By   George   P.   Adams.     Yale   University 

Press.     253   pp.     Price  $2.50;   by  mail   of 

the  SURVEY  $2.65. 

Dr.  Adams'  book  is  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  those  new  movements  in  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  which  are  apparently 
undermining  our  long  accepted  idealisms — 
Platonism  and  Christianity.  The  thought 
that  has  ruled  us  for  centuries  is  that  the 
universe  is  significant  for  our  efforts.  The 
Christian  pointed  to  God  as  the  meaningful 
power;  Plato  to  the  eternal  forms  of  ideas. 
In  both  cases  the  significant  world  was  there, 
to  be  appropriated,  loved  and  reverenced. 
The  modern  attitude  is  largely  different. 
Economic  enterprise,  science,  pragmatic  phil- 
osophy and  the  democratic  impulse  have 
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broken  down  our  old  passive  acceptance  of 
the  universe,  our  old  unquestioning  obedience. 
We  are  forth  to  conquer,  to  control,  to  create. 
All  of  this  means,  apparently,  that  we  no 
longer  believe  that  the  significant  universe 
is  there,  but  that  we  are  the  creators  of  that 
universe.  Pragmatism,  with  its  denial  of 
the  old  absolutism,  is  the  philosophical  form 
of  this  new  life-view.  Religious  scepticism, 
atheism,  social  service  as  the  substitute  for 
theology  are  some  of  its  religious  forms. 

Is  the  old  idealistic  strain  in  our  beliefs 
to  pass  away?  The  writer  is  keenly  critical 
of  the  old  forms  of  idealism — Platonic  and 
Christian;  but  he  sees  in  the  modern  prag- 
matic movements  only  a  reaction  against  the 
inadequacies  of  these  old  forms.  He  sees  in 
the  most  typical  enterprises  of  our  new 
world,  attitudes  that  fundamentally  presup- 
pose an  idealistic  view  of  reality- — the  view, 
namely,  that  our  efforts  are  not  our  own 
arbitrary  "  will  to  power "  but  are  efforts 
to  meet  the  actual  conditions  of  our  larger 
world. 

The  book  is  a  penetrating,  stimulating 
piece  of  work  and  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  who  has  become  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  modern  movements  in  phil- 
osophy and  religion,  and  who  is  not  satisfied 
that  in  either  of  these  the  last  word  has  been 
said. 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET. 

RURAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  IRELAND 

By  Lionel  Smith-Gordon  and  Laurence  C. 

Staples.     Yale  University  Press.     301   pp. 

Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.12. 

Discretion  conspired  with  destiny  that 
Laurence  Staples  of  Harvard  should  collab- 
orate with  an  official  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society,  Lionel  Smith- 
Gordon  of  Oxford,  in  the  compilation  of  a 
record  of  the  genesis  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Ireland.  At  least,  in  the 
author's  note  and  dedication  (p.  10) — which 
singularly  is  signed  by  both — it  is  explained 
that  the  collaboration  "  was  undertaken 
solely  because  we  had  each  made  up  our 
minds  to  write  this  book  before  we  ever  met, 
and  we  thought  it  the  part  of  discretion  to 
contribute  the  one  his  first-hand  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  other  his  fresh  observa- 
tion and  impartiality,  to  3  common  effort 
rather  than  to  enter  into  a  competition  which 
could  be  useful  neither  to  ourselves  nor  to 
our  readers."  The  result  is  a  book  excellent 
in  plan  and  admirable  for  accuracy,  in  which 
one  of  the  authors  has  successfully  striven 
to  achieve  the  virtues  without  the  dullness 
of  a  departmental  report,  the  other  to  avoid 
the  freshness  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis.  Tables  of 
statistics  fill  the  gap  where  an  index  is  some- 
times happily  found. 

The  movement  owes  its  existence  to  a 
corps  of  devoted  organizers  who  brought  to 
it  an  apostolic  zeal  habitually  free  from  the 
spirit  of  the  professional  uplifter.  So  far  as 
local  effort  is  concerned,  it  has  been  mate- 
rially successful,  partly  owing  to  the  genius 
for  cooperation  characteristic  of  the  people, 
and  partly  because  of  its  obvious  and  readily 
demonstrable  value.  So  far  as  national  ef- 
fort is  concerned,  it  has  failed.  "  Farmers 
.  .  .  have  neither  accepted  the  responsibilities 
nor  claimed  the  privileges  which  membership 
in  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety should  imply."  The  society  remains 
"frankly  a  more  or  less  philanthropic  so- 
ciety. .  .  .  The  affairs  of  the  society  are 
still  in  a  large  measure  directed  by  a  small 
band  of  enthusiasts  and  not  by  the  affiliated 
societies."  Its  finances  are  supplemented 
partly  by  individual  benefactors  and  partly 
by  an  inadequate  subsidy  from  the  British 
Treasury.  Through  the  subsidy  the  freedom 
of  action  of  a  private  venture  was  lost  and 
the  movement  was  restricted  by  red  tape. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  the  co- 


Pioneering  Wireless  Speech 


On  the  morning  of  October 
22,  1915,  an  engineer  speaking 
at  Arlington,  Virginia,  was 
heard  at  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris, 
and  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  was  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  and  trans-conti- 
nental message  ever  sent  by 
wireless  telephone.  It  was  an 
achievement  of  the  Bell  System. 

During  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan 
nearly  a  million  people,  in 
throngs  of  ten  thousand,  heard 
speeches  and  music  by  wire 
and  wireless.  The  loud-speak- 
ing equipment  was  a  main 
feature  of  "Victory  Way",  New 
York.  Wireless  messages  came 


from   aviators    flying 
and    long    distance 


overhead 
speeches 
from  Government  officials  in 
Washington.  Messages  were 
often  magnified  several  billion 
times.  This  demonstration  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  also  was  an 
achievement  of  the  Bell  System. 

Historic  also  were  the  war 
time  uses  of  wireless  telephony, 
giving  communication  between 
airplanes  and  from  mother  ships 
to  submarine  chasers. 

All  these  accomplishments 
and  uses  were  made  possible  by 
the  work  of  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Bell  System. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND   ASSOCIATED    COMPANIES 

One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


operative  movement  the  official  Census  of 
Production  revealed  that  "  the  total  value 
of  the  agricultural  product  of  Ireland,  in  the 
creation  of  which  roughly  a  million  persons 
were  employed,  amounted  to  $45,570,000. 
This  gives  an  average  per  capita  product  of 
£46,  in  comparison  with  £113  for  the  agri- 
culturists of  England,  and  £109  in  Scotland. 
Such  figures  admit  of  only  one  conclusion. 
Irish  agriculture,  on  which  the  livelihood  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  depended,  did 
not  form  a  sound  economic  basis  for  the 
national  existence." 

In  1915  there  were  in  Ireland  569,426  agri- 
cultural holdings,  of  which  13,472  repre- 
sented one-third  of  the  total  valuation,  and 
105,005  were  of  less  than  one  acre.  To 


make  existence  an  economic  possibility  for 
the  small  landholder  is  the  highest  civic  aim 
of  a  cooperative  movement.  By  joint  pur- 
chase of  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  machinery, 
together  with  joint  production  of  dairy 
produce  this  aim  has  been  achieved  to  an 
extent  that  evades  computation.  The  991 
cooperative  agricultural  and  allied  societies 
which  existed  in  Ireland  in  1915,  and  which 
had  a  turnover  of  approximately  £23,000,000, 
doubtless  included  among  their  102,591  mem- 
bers many  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors. For  these  a  cooperative  sufficiency 
emerged  in  many  cases  from  a  common 
want.  Life  was  thereby  made  for  them  not 
merely  possible  but  peaceful,  because  self- 
\_Continued  to  page  556] 
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BROKEN  HOMES 

By  Joanna  C.  Colcord 

Of  interest  to  probation  officers,  child  protective  agents, 
family  social  workers,  and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  a  discussion  of  the  more  constructive  side  of  the  treat- 
ment of  family  desertion.  It  is  original,  readable,  and, 
above  all,  practical.  Price  75  cents 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS  WOULD  ENJOY  A 
FREE  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

One  hundred  years  from  now,  when  they  will  find  all  their 
unselfish  ideals  realized  in  the  age  of  standardization,  depicted 
ln  KENNETH  SYLVAN  GUTHRIE'S 

ROMANCE  OF  TWO  CENTURIES 

As    INEVITABLE    as    the    Development    of  Civilization ;    as 

FASCINATING    as    New    York's    Future;    as  TIMELY    as    the 

Peace  Conference.  "  Sensible  Suggestions,"  Baltimore  Sun. 
"  Profoundly  Interesting,"  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

$1.65  from  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PRESS,  292  Henry  Street,  N.  Y.  City    | 

The  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale 

A  device  for  the  determination  of  native  mental 
ability.  For  the  use  of  educators,  social  workers, 
employers.  Prices  and  particulars  on  request. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
2126  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research 

465  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  City 

announces  the  publication  of 

American  Company  Shop  Committees  Plans 

I    A   digest   of   twenty   plans    for   employees'   representation 
I    through   joint   committees   introduced   by   American   com- 
panies. ONE  DOLLAR 


David 
Jayne  Hill's 


PRESENT 
FOREIGN 


PROBLEMS 
POLICY 


IN 


An  authoritative  review,  by  an  expert  in  diplomacy,  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  tod_ay's  foreign  problems  in 
their  bearing  on  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States. 
A  critical,  constructive,  intensely  American  discussion, 
without  prejudice,  of  immediate  interest  to  every  think- 
ing American. 

THIS  IS  AN  APPLETON  BOOK $1.50  net 

THE     COVENANTER 

A  book  by  William  H.  Taft,  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  and  ffenry  W.  Taft 

a  fair  discussion,  point  by  point,  of  "  the 
most  important  document  in  the  world,"  read 
/The  Covenanter,  an  American  Exposition  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Net,  $1.25 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  85  CO.,  Publishers 


ALTRUISM 


By   George   Herbert  Palmer 

A  STUDY  of  the  development  of  the  altruistic 
•^  impulse  in  human  life. 

"  Mr.  Palmer  has  the  rare  power  of  bringing  the 
science  of  ethics  very  close  to  the  art  of  living." — -Nation. 

"  A.  rarely  well-written  and  valuable  book  which  one 
could  wish  might  be  read  by  employers,  workers,  teachers 
and  especially  by  radicals." — Survey.  ($1.25) 

DEMOCRACY 

By  Shaw  Desmond 

A    NOTABLE  novel  of  the  labor  struggle  by  a 
brilliant  young  Irishman. 

"  It  is  the  living  voice  of  struggling  democracy  itself, 
more  potent  than  programmes,  louder  than  manifestos, 
and  more  interesting  than  either." — N.  Y.  Sun.  ($1.60) 

WOMEN  AND  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 

Indispensable  to  a  comprehension  of  woman's  place  in 
the  new  social  order.  By  the  ten  leading  women  of  Eng- 
land, including  Mary  MacArthur;  Margaret  Bondfield ; 
Beatrice  Webb  and  Rebecca  West.  Edited  by  Dr.  Marion 
Phillips.  Introduction  by  Arthur  Henderson. 
(At  good  bookstores,  50c.) 

Published  by  B.  W.  HUEBSCH  New  York 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  LAWS 

By  Fred  S.  Hall  and  Elisabeth  W.  Brooke 

Summarizes  many  recommendations  for  the  reform  of 
our  marriage  laws,  arranges  the  social  aspects  of  these 
laws,  first  by  topics  and  then  by  states,  so  that  readers 
can  see  exactly  where  an  individual  state  stands. 

Price,  cloth  $1.00;  paper  50  cents 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York 
Thirty  Years  of  Lynching  in  the  United  States 

1889-1918 

A  Chronological  summary  of  lynchings  in  the  United 
States  for  thirty  years,  arranged  alphabetically  by  states 
from  press  accounts  and  investigations  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Tables,  graphic  charts  and  maps  illustrative  of  number, 
distribution,  color,  sex  and  alleged  offense  charged. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Price  Fifty  Cents  Postage  Five  Cents 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

A  short,  direct  method  for  getting  the  most  important 
discussions  relating  to  the  hiring  and  holding  the  employee, 
reprints  of  articles  from  widely  scattered  sources  by  such 
authorities  as  Carleton  H.  Parker,  John  A.  Fitch,  Sidney 
Webb,  etc. — and  the  famous  Whitley  reports.  Written  by 
consultants  on  employment  and  industrial  relations. 

Order  direct  Jrom  publishers.     $1.80  postpaid. 
THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY  955  University  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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€J     How  to  Face    Peace 

By  Gertrude  Mathews  Shelby 

who  was  the  editor  of  a  News  Letter  that 
reached  154,000  Community  Councils.  She 
shows  tersely  and  clearly  how  War  Organi- 
zations can  continue  to  work  in  Peace.  311 
pp.,  $1.50  net. 


The    Six   Hour   Day 

By  Lord  Leverhulme 

Introduction  by  Viscount   Haldanc. 

The  views  of  this  great  British  industrial 
leader,  famed  for  his  "  Sunlight  Soap  "  fac- 
tories, on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 
His  pleas  for  an  individual  working  day  of 
six  hours  and  for  profit  sharing  of  especial 
interest.  ($3.50  net.) 

Crime  and  Criminals 

By  Charles  Mercier 

London  Times:  "An  outspoken,  fearless 
piece  of  work,  which  seems  to  clear  away 


much  of  the  'hot  air' 
and  sensible." 


Practical 
($2.50  net. 


<I  Tne  Road  to  a  Healtny 
Old   Age 

By  Dr.  T.  Bodley  Scott 
N.  Y.  Times    Review:     "  Most 
practical   and    helpful    .    .    .   most 
illuminating."  ($1.35  net.) 

tf      Proposed  Roads  to 
Freedom 

By  Bertrand  Russell 

Atlantic  Monthly  :  "  No  present-day 
book  of  social  criticism  is  more  in  touch 
with  the  realities  of  life  .  .  .  character- 
ized by  admirable  impartiality." 

(2d  printing,  $1.50  net. 


PUBLISHERS 

HENRY  HOLT  & 
COMPANY 

14  W.  44th   St.,  New  York  City 
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The  British  Coal 
Commission 

[Continued  from  page  522} 

great  power  has  come  to  him  when  he  is  old  and  is  indifferent 
to  it. 

The  whole  personality  is  full  of  suffering,  and  the  voice 
has  a  cadence  of  wistfulness,  but  the  man  is  set  in  granite,  with 
a  fighter's  jaw.  He  talks  to  premiers  as  man  to  man,  and  no 
mob  has  yet  howled  him  down.  He  is  the  voice  of  a  million 
and  a  half  men,  and  he  will  be  heard.  When  he  is  talking 
quietly  along  with  you,  he  suddenly  sinks  into  a  silence.  And 
then  in  a  moment  he  will  come  up  to  the  surface  out  of  that 
deep  still  pool  in  which  he  lives  his  real  life.  When  I  see 
him,  I  think  of  that  line  of  Carlyle's  about  the  inner  life  of 
the  old  warrior  king,  "  a  great,  motionless,  interior  lake  of 
sorrow,  sadder  than  any  tears  or  complainings." 

To  the  miners,  Smillie  is  a  symbol  of  their  dark  life  un- 
derground, and  of  their  climb  to  the  sunlight  and  to  power. 
"  Bob  will  not  like  it,"  says  a  miner  at  a  lodge  meeting,  and 
the  proposal  is  squelched.  Herbert  Tracey  was  telling  me  the 
other  day  of  a  meeting  where  a  famous  labor  leader  was 
making  an  attack  on  the  miners,  because  the  leader's  union 
had  lent  money,  as  yet  unpaid,  to  the  miners.  Smillie  rose 
from  the  balcony  over  the  speaker's  head,  walked  to  the  bal- 
cony rail  and  said,  "  What  the  miners  owe,  the  miners  will 
pay."  It  was  as  effective  for  the  flamboyant  orator  and  the 
audience  as,  "  I  bring  you  peace  with  honor."  The  moral 
authority  of  Lincoln  or  Mazzini  was  not  in  the  words  spoken 
or  the  acts  achieved.  It  rested  in  the  deeper  and  unconscious 
being  below  the  threshold.  So  it  is  not  possible  to  chart  the 
slowly  gathering  force  of  Robert  Smillie,  which,  day  by  day, 
asserts  itself  increasingly  over  keen  minds  like  the  leaders  of 
industry  and  the  government  experts  at  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion. It  has  taken  him  sixty  years  to  burn  his  way  with  a 
slow  fire  into  the  consciousness  of  Great  Britain.  The  moral 
authority  can  be  very  simply  explained.  He  speaks  from  a 
deeper  level  of  being  than  other  men.  He  was  fortunate  in 
being  born  a  man  of  the  common  people,  who  would  under- 
stand him  and  follow  him.  He  is  misunderstood  by  the 
"  general  public,"  which  wishes  a  facile  opportunism.  Speak- 
ing of  tragic  things  (of  1,200  deaths  a  year  in  the  mines,  of 
150,000  accidents)  he  troubles  our  lighter  moods.  But  to 
those  that  know  him  by  shared  experience,  his  leadership  is 
unshakable.  Keir  Hardie  had  the  quality  of  making  large 
masses  of  men  follow  his  lead  because  he  believed  in  men, 
and  Keir  Hardie  is  dead.  Of  the  living  labor  leaders  of  Eng- 
land, Smillie  is  most  like  him.  The  future  is  nearer  in  Britain 
than  elsewhere.  It  is  just  over  the  horizon  line.  I  heard 
Smillie  say  in  group  conversation:  "  I  am  hopeful,  aged  as 
I  am,  to  see  a  free  electorate.  With  us  are  all  the  best  of 
the  thinkers  of  the  country."  This  sense  of  a  coming  eman- 
cipation is  strong  in  him.  He  believes  he  is  leading  men  in 
the  last  charge  of  all.  And  with  that  is  the  knowledge  that 
he  cannot  be  touched.  The  day  is  gone  forever  when  a  cham- 
pion of  democracy  can  be  jailed  or  silenced.  Smillie  is  like 
Debs  in  his  fierceness  for  justice,  his  forthright  speech.  But 
he  lives  in  Britain,  not  in  America.  Some  millions  of  men 
would  rise  if  hands  were  laid  on  him.  As  they  say  in  Scot- 
land—  "The  heather  would  blaze,"  and  out  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  the  3,000  mines,  a 
fire  would  come  that  would  not  die  down.  He  carries  always 
this  sense  of  the  multitude  that  backs  him  and  the  promised 
land  just  ahead. 
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The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
SECOND  TERM  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

July  24 — August  29 
New  Students  Admitted 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 
Special  Course  in   Industrial  Service 

Special  Recreation   Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 
Special  Courses  for  Public  Health  Nurses 

AUTUMN  QUARTER  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919 

For  information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The  Training  School  for  Community  Workers 

Reorganized  on  the  Cooperative  Plan 

John  Collier,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School  prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  and  organizers  in  Communities,  Industrial  Welfare  Organ- 
izations, Public  Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also  offers  short  courses  for 
trained  workers  already  in  the  field  and  for  volunteers.  For  detailed  information 
about  shares,  courses  and  tuition 

Address 

Miss  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Department  of  Simmon*  College 


THE  ONE-YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER     15 

Class  and  practice  work,  correlated 


Preparation  for  social  tcork — 
with  families; 
for  children; 

with  the  sick  or  handicapped; 
through  neighborhood  and  community; 
in  industry; 
in  research. 


A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL-SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD  WORK  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  15th 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

oflera  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  in  Public  Health 

and  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 
Doctor   of  Philosophy    (in   Public   Health) 

The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  is  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
flrst  two  years  In  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Public  Health  is 
a  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Crane    Theological  School 

Tuft*  College,  Mass. 

Progressive  in  spirit — democratic  in  purpose — 
scientific  in  method.  Modernized  curriculum — 
emphasis  on  needs  of  world  today.  Trains  men 
to  "be  community  leaders  and  to  make  the 
church  a  constructive,  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Dean 


DOMESTIC   SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers.  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING," 
sent  on  request. 
BULLETINS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  lOc;  Food  Values, 

lOc;  Free-Hand  Cooking.  lOc 
AM. SCHOOLOFHOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W.  69th SL,  Chicago 


yiottntt  Jfigljitngal*  frrljool  for 


larkroarb 


Boarding  and  day  pupils 

238th  St.  and  Riverdale  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Phone  KitifibriJf  316 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND  CAMP 
KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

Correspondence  Incited 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED,  Principal 


(Continued  from  page  553) 
interest  bred  neighborliness  and  tolerance 
among  members  of  different  creeds  and  fac- 
tions. To  the  fortunate  landholders  who  al- 
ready possessed  a  sufficiency  the  cooperative 
movement  brought  prosperity,  which  diffused 
itself  to  some  extent  among  the  less  favored. 

Although  the  farmers  have  demonstrably 
benefited  from  the  cooperative  movement, 
their  employes  have  not.  The  managers  of 
the  cooperative  creameries  have  formed  a 
union  in  self-protection,  "  but  it  is  not  strong 
enough  as  yet  to  enforce  its  demands."  The 
average  wage  of  the  farm  laborer,  "  which 
in  1910  had  been  11  sh.  per  week,  rose  by 
1916  to  15  sh.  Yet  this  advance,  which  has 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  food 
prices,  indicates  how  little  has  been  really 
accomplished."  For  the  farm  laborer  there 
are  still  the  workless  winter  months  and  the 
annual  migration  to  the  harvest  fields  of 
Britain  to  glean  the  wages  British  laborers 
despise.  In  other  words,  cooperators  as  em- 
ployers are  much  as  other  men ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  powerful  union  of  the  Irish 
farm  laborers  the  cooperative  organization 
can  act  as  a  wage-fixing  body  to  the  work- 
ers' detriment. 

In  spite  of  cooperative  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  by  the  farmers,  the 
cost  of  living  has  steadily  risen  in  Ireland. 
There  are  probably  many,  if  not  adequate, 
reasons  for  the  concurrence  of  this  continu- 
ous rise  in  marketing  prices  with  a  successful 
movement  for  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production.  The  Irish  consumer,  the  victim 
of  the  rise,  may  well  look  askance  at  a  move- 
ment which  practically  monopolizes  the 
price-fixing  power  and  which  avowedly  looks 
to  wealthy  England  for  its  market.  During 
the  war,  minimum  prices  higher  in  England 
than  in  Ireland  were  decreed  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  resulted  in  such  a  rush  of  food 
to  England  from  Ireland  as  left  the  Irish 
on  the  verge  of  want.  In  the  absence  of  just 
governmental  control  a  cooperative  move- 
ment such  as  this,  which  selectively  benefits 
the  farmer,  could,  if  managed  by  men  less 
disinterested  than  its  protagonists,  become  a 
national  menace  to  Ireland. 

W.  J.  M.  A.  MALONEY. 

THE  GREATER  TASK 

By    William    C.    Schaeffer.      Fleming    H. 

Revell  Co.     174  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail 

of  the  SURVEY  $1.35. 

In  His  final  word  to  His  disciples,  Jesus 
commanded,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you: 
and  lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  age."  Taking 
these  words  of  Christ  as  the  text  for  his  book, 
Dr.  Schaeffer  points  out  that  the  church  in 
the  past  has  been  engaged  almost  exclusively 
in  the  work  of  evangelism.  This  work  he 
holds  to  be  of  great  importance,  but  he  char- 
acterizes it  as  the  lesser  task  of  the  church. 
The  Christianizing  of  society,  the  transform- 
ing of  nations  from  pagan  to  Christian  ideals 
by  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  that 
Christ  commanded  is  the  greater  task  and 
must  be  carried  on  along  with  the  evangel- 
istic efforts. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  holds  that  the  world  war 
and  much  of  the  confusion,  injustice  and  lack 
of  brotherhood  that  exists  in  the  world  today 
have  come  upon  us  because  men  harve  not 
observed  these  commandments  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  In  these  days  of 
reconstruction  the  church  must  give  herself 
loyally  and  aggressively  to  the  task  of  teach- 
ing the  principles  that  Jesus  enunciated  and 
to  the  changing  of  society  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  by  fearlessly  calling  men  and  nation* 
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to  observe  these  principles  in  commerce  and 
trade,  in  politics  and  industrial  life,  as  well 
as  in  individual  and  family  relations.  "  If 
she  [the  church]  can  help  in  the  settlement 
of  strikes  and  disorders,  in  the  making  of 
peace  among  nations,  in  human  betterment 
and  social  uplift,  or  in  leading  men  to  prac- 
tice loving-kindness  and  righteousness  in 
their  relations  to  one  another,"  Dr.  Schaeffer 
concludes,  "  she  is  about  her  greater  task 
and  she  is  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  men." 

A.  RAY  PETTY. 
HENRY  ROSENBERG 

Memorial  Volume  issued  by  Rosenberg 
Library,  Galveston,  Tex.  226  pp.  and  il- 
lustrations 

This  book  is  a  credit  to  printer,  photo- 
engraver  and  binder.  It  is  typical  of  a. 
characteristic  American  lavishness  in  ap- 
preciation and  in  giving  expression  to  that 
appreciation,  and  should  be  in  every  Euro- 
pean library  as  an  authentic  and  informing 
document  of  the  contemporary  American 
spirit.  Henry  Rosenberg  was  just  a  success- 
ful business  man  like  thousands  of  others. 
He  also  was  a  successful  philanthropist — if 
success  be  measured  by  the  satisfaction  which 
his  trusteeship  of  self-acquired  wealth  ha:s 
given  his  fellow  citizens  rather  than  by  the 
permanent  social  good  achieved.  Exactly 
how  he  gained  his  fortune  the  commemora- 
tive volume  does  not  reveal.  B.  L. 


FORT  LEAVENWORTH 
[Continued  from  page  536] 
heterogeneous  population  it  has  ever  had. 
The  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Sociology, 
which  might  have  been  of  great  service  in 
this  situation,  has  "not  been  fully  utilized. 
This  department  is  well  staffed,  Col.  Edgar 
King,  who  organized  it  five  years  ago  and 
who  bears  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  pro- 
fession, having  recently  returned  to  be  its 
head.  The  department  shares  usefully  in 
many  decisions  affecting  the  prisoners.  Its 
recommendations  go  a  long  way  in  determin- 
ing what  work  they  shall  do,  whether  they 
shall  be  among  the  few  who  attend  school, 
whether  they  shall  occupy  locked  or  open 
cells,  whether  they  shall  be  granted  barracks 
parole,  whether  clemency  shall  be  given 
them,  whether  they  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Disciplinary  Battalion  and,  finally,  whether 
they  shall  be  restored  to  the  army.  Its  ad- 
vice is  eagerly  sought  by  Colonel  Rice.  But 
it  has  done  little  to  follow  up  its  diagnoses 
with  effective  individual  treatment.  It  has 
not  sufficiently  disengaged  itself  from  the 
military  machinery  of  the  prison.  It  has  been 
an  adjunct  to  the  disciplinary  system;  it  has 
not  dominated  that  system.  During  the  war, 
for  example,  the  chief  psychiatrist  could  not 
forget  that  he  wore  a  uniform.  Prisoners 
were  as  liable  to  punishment  for  impertinence 
to  him  as  for  impertinence  to  any  other  officer. 
A  psychiatrist,  whose  business  it  is  to  min- 
ister to  mental  difficulties  and  to  tell  men 
to  their  faces  what  is  wrong  with  their  state 
of  mind,  ought  to  regard  himself  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  family  physician.  Few  people, 
least  of  all  the  weak-willed,  unstable,  ego- 
centric youths  found  in  prison,  can  accept 
such  information  without  at  first  showing  re- 
sentment. It  ought  to  be  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  "  impertinent "  to 
such  a  man. 

Today  the  barracks  actually  sends  its  low-  ' 
grade  feebleminded  prisoners  home — sends 
them  there  as  soon  as  it  discovers  that  they 
are  feebleminded,  without  waiting  for  the 
end  of  their  sentences — to  mingle  once  more 
in  the  community,  to  commit  fresh  offenses 
and  to  become  burdens  upon  themselves  and 
their  families.  Its  insane  prisoners  it  sends 
to  the  government  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Washington,  D.  C. — that  is,  when  there  is 
room  in  that  overcrowded  institution;  mean- 
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while  it  keeps  them  in  its  own  general  hos- 
pital or  in  ordinary  locked  cells.  All  other 
types  it  retains.  With  the  large  amount  of 
land  and  many  temporary  structures  at  its 
disposal  it  could  go  far  toward  housing 
groups  separately.  Its  shops,  farm  colony  and 
construction  work  afford  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations,  to  which  it  could  assign  men 
more  effectively  than  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
psychiatrical  diagnosis.  Above  all,  it  could 
relax  the  rigor  of  its  routine,  get  away  from 
a  uniform  regimen  for  the  mass  of  prison- 
ers, and  provide  effective  individual  treat- 
ment based  on  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  prisoner  by  the  officers 
over  him. 

What  the  system  of  military  prisons  of  the 
United  States  most  needs  today  is  a  central 
clearing  house  for  the  careful  study  and  tem- 
porary confinement  of  men  before  they  begin 
their  sentences.  There  is  a  department  of 
psychiatry  at  each  of  the  three  prisons — the 
Atlantic  Branch  of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
on  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  Pacific 
branch  on  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  Ft.  Leavenworth — and  these  should  be 
continued,  but  all  men  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  instance  to  some  one  place  where  their 
difficulties  could  be  analyzed  and  the  causes 
of  their  delinquency,  whether  personal  or 
springing  from  their  environments,  could  be 
discovered.  The  three  prisons  should  then  be 
used,  not  as  now,  for  any  and  all  types  of 
men,  but  each  should  be  designated  for  cer- 
tain types  and  there  should  be  specialization 
in  their  methods  of  treatment.  This  need  is 
well  recognized  by  psychiatrists  who  have 
studied  the  matter.  When  this  is  done,  "dis- 
cipline "  will  cease  to  be  the  problem  that  it 
is  today,  men  will  not  be  compelled  to  live,  as 
now,  in  heterogeneous  and  unassorted  groups, 
and  the  military  prisons  of  the  country  will 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  real  lessons  of 
modern  penology,  the  proponents  of  which 
they  somewhat  extravagantly  claim  to  be. 
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WORKERS  WANTED          ~ 

WANTED  by  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in 
a  large  city,  which  is  about  to  build  a 
modern  cottage  system,  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied Superintendent  who  can  aid  in  build- 
ing and  equipping  new  buildings,  and  taking 
charge  after  they  are  completed.  Address 
O.  A.  H..  3184  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  an  institution,  woman  as 
caretaker  for  girls  ranging  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Address  3191 
SURVEY. 

A  REGISTERED  NURSE,  preferably 
one  having  had  industrial  experience,  is 
wanted  for  a  mill  and  village  in  the  South. 
Good  Salary.  Send  references.  Address 
Wateree  Mills,  Camden,  S.  C 

WANTED  in  Eastern  city,  a  woman 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  as 
house  manager  and  assistant  to  Head- 
worker  in  Settlement  Address  3192 
SURVEY.  

WANTED :  Jewish  cottage  mother  for 
small  group  of  boys.  Ability  to  control 
through  personality  and  willingness  to 
serve,  more  essential  than  experience. 
Address  3193  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman'  to  do 
case  work  in  a  relief  department.  In 
applying  state  age,  education,  training,  and 
experience;  also  salary  desired.  Address 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  516  N.  4th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  DISTRICT  SECRETARY 
for  Family  Welfare  Department.  Experi- 
ence in  case  work  required.  Address  3194 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  MANAGER  (Catholic) 
for  a  club  of  boys  (16-21)  located  New 
York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  open- 
ing in  September.  Must  be  competent  to 
direct  social,  physical,  recreational  and  edu- 
cational activities.  Address,  stating  experi- 
ence, references  and  salary  expected,  3195 
SURVEY. 


SITUATION  OPEN 

For  WOMAN  PHYSICIAN 
Opportunity  as  Resident  in 

PRIVATE  FAMILY  OF  MEANS— 
preference;  younger  graduate  with 
several  years'  hospital  training;  re- 
search type  of  mind ;  not  without 
nursing  experience.  Case  problem 
touching  respiratory  diseases  —  not 
T.  B.  Applicant  should  state  qualifi- 
cations and  desires  in  her  own  hand, 

addressing   CARTESIAN    SOCIETY, 
Ardmore,   Pennsylvania. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary and  administrator :  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  management; 
legal  aid;  legislative  campaign,  research 
and  reference ;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  SURVEY.  

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  recent 
war  experience  in  Italy,  speaks  Italian, 
wishes  to  return  to  Italy  as  investigator  or 
executive.  Communicate  Miss  Curtis,  264 
Boylston  street,  Boston. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKER,  holding 
college  degrees,  trained  at  Jewish  Com- 
munal School  of  New  York ;  six  years'  ex- 
perience in  child  caring,  work  as  supervisor, 
director,  assistant  and  acting  superintendent 
in  large  Jewish  Orphanages,  wants  execu- 
tive  position.  Address  3190  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  college  education 
and  four  years'  experience* as  master  in 
boys'  school  wishes  position  as  tutor  or 
companion  to  boy  or  boys.  Address  3189 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Position  as  housemother  in 
institution  for  children  or  school  infirmary 
nurse,  by  registered  nurse  with  one  child. 
Capable  and  experienced.  Address  Mrs. 
Mary  Williams  Butcher;  'Davis,  West  Va. 

THE  A.  F.  OF  L.    CONVENTION 

[Continued  from  page  518] 
There  was  further  evidence  of  construc- 
tive ability  to  deal  with  the  present  situation 
in  the  meetings,  several  of  which  were  held 
during  the  convention  of  the  Committee  on 
Organizing  the  Steel  Workers.  It  was  re- 
ported at  these  meetings  that  100,000  men 
have  been  brought  into  the  unions  in  the  last 
ten  months  through  the  activity  of  this  com- 
mittee. Several  resolutions  favored  by  the 
committee  were  adopted  by  the  convention. 
One  of  them,  favoring  a  government  investi- 
gation of  the  denial  of  free  speech  and  as- 
sembly in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
local  city  and  borough  officials  have  tried  to 
prevent  the  holding  of  union  meetings,  seems 
already  to  have  had  some  effect.  In  last 
week's  papers  it  was  reported  that  Mayor 
Lysle,  of  McKeesport,  who  had  served  notice 
on  the  committee  that  meetings  could  not  be 
held  and  that  anyone  attempting  to  speak 
would  be  arrested,  has  reversed  his  position. 
In  a  conference  with  the  local  committee  he  is 
reported  to  have  offered  to  withdraw  his  ob- 
jections if  certain  concessions  are  made  by  the 
organizers. 

The  convention  of  this  year  represented 
the  largest  affiliated  membership  ever  re- 
corded. Secretary  Morrison's  records  showed 
3,260,068  members  in  good  standing.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  from  this  record  that  over 
three  and  a  half  million  workers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  represented.  When  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  come  in  to  the  Fed- 
eration as  they  seem  to  be  planning  to  do, 
its  strength  will  be  close  to  the  four  million 
mark.  How  rapidly  organization  has  pro- 
gressed during  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  affiliated  unions 
never  reached  two  millions  until  1914.  It 
dropped  below  in  1915  and  was  just  over 
that  figure  again  in  1916.  The  growth  was 
300,000  in  1917;  355,000  in  1918,  and  over 
500,000  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  1919. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  EUROPE 

[Continued  from  page  529] 
ers,  mostly  in  more  outlying  communities,  who 
were  carrying  on  their  work  of  relief  and 
reconstruction  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  method 
of  early  social  settlement  experience.  Seem- 
ingly oblivious  to  the  fact  that  their  efforts, 
after  all,  only  covered  a  very  small  part  of 
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the  wounds  to  be  healed,  they  were  able 
through  their  close  personal  relationship  and 
sympathies  to  build  up  a  little  world  of  their 
own  and  there  effect  splendid  results. 

One  reason  of  French  disinclination  for 
more  continued  American  participation  in 
social  effort,  which  should  be  mentioned  be- 
cause of  its  important  bearing  on  several 
present  or  prospective  campaigns  for  funds  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  prevalent  feeling  that 
with  the  excellent  philanthropic  institutions 
and  organizations  there  are  introduced  Prot- 
estant influences  tending  to  alienate  the  peo- 
ple from  their  church.  If  in  some  way  the 
distinctly  Protestant  agencies  could  be  made 
to  pool  their  activities  and  place  them  under 
undenominational  auspices  or,  better  still,  in 
close  direct  contact  with  native  French  es- 
tablishments and  organizations,  this  particu- 
lar source  of  antagonism  would  be  overcome. 

The  feeling  that  insufficient  regard  is  being 
had  by  the  Allied  governments  for  the  terri- 
ble punishment  inflicted  by  the  continuation 
of  the  blockade  upon  helpless  infants  and 
children,  has  become  widespread  among 
American  social  workers.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  them  from  twenty-four  states 
have  joined  in  sending  to  President  Wilson 
the  cable  given  above.  To  them  the  official 
announcement  by  Edgar  Rickard,  joint  di- 
rector of  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
that  the  work  of  feeding  children  will  be 
continued  after  conclusion  of  the  general  re- 
lief program  of  the  Administration  on  June 
30  seems  almost  cynical  in  relation  to  the 
efforts  that  have  not  been  made  hitherto  to 
save  child  life. 
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The  Saloon  of  the  Next  Generation 

By  William  H.   Matthews 


SINCE  it  became  clear  to  all  men  not  long  since  that  the 
saloon  must  go,  there  has  been  much  generalizing  about 
social  substitutes.      One  group   has  held   that  anyone 
with  a  little  money,  the  will  to  "  do  good  by  men," 
and  a  knack  of  making  doughnuts  or  tasty  chinz  curtains,  could 
open  a  successful  substitute.    Another  group  has  put  forth  the 
sweeping   statement   that  every   effort   made   in   the   past   to 
substitute  something  for  the  saloon  has  failed ;  that  men  went 
to  the  saloon  to  drink — take  away  the  liquor  and  the  thing 
collapses;  that,  in  a  word,  there  is  no  substitute.     Let  me  be 
concrete  and  tell  of  two  substitutes :  one  that  is  a  going  concern 
today ;  the  other  a  conspicuous  failure,  and  the  reason  why  it 
failed. 

I  presume  some  of  you  remember  the  Subway  Tavern, 
opened  as  a  church  saloon  some  years  ago  in  New  York.  They 
opened  it  with  the  singing  of  the  Doxology.  I  never  heard 
whether  they  sang  a  dirge  at  its  closing,  after  a  much  adver- 
tised but  brief  career.  At  any  rate  it  was  taken  over  by  a  real 
saloon  man  and  among  the  mottoes  that  he  put  up  in  place  of 
those  he  found  there  were  these: 

"  A  saloon  is  a  place  for  drink,  not  for  worship." 

"  Rum  and  Religion  won't  mix  any  more  than  oil  and 
water." 

"  You  can't  follow  the  Lord  and  chase  the  devil  at  the 
same  time." 

'  The  best  patron  of  a  saloon  is  the  man  with  the  biggest 
thirst,  not  the  man  with  the  most  religion." 

'  They  sang  the  Doxology  when  they  opened  this  place. 
We'll  sing,  '  Here's  to  good  old  wine.'  " 

I  always  thought  that  chap  knew  his  business.  There  was 
no  humbug,  no  pretence  about  him.  He  recognized  that  the 
saloon,  as  such,  cannot  be  reformed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  basis  of  its  business  is  bad,  though  he  might  not  have 
agreed  with  the  latter  thought. 

Yet,  the  person  who  would  insist  that  the  saloon  never 
served  any  good  purpose  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  he  who  extols  it  as  a  straight  out,  unalloyed  social 
blessing.  Admitting,  if  you  will,  that  the  good  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  evil,  and  that  the  verdict  passed  against  it  is 
just,  what  of  it  was  good?  And  what  can  be  done  through 
social  settlements  and  other  agencies  to  keep  that  good  while 
the  bad  is  scrapped?  What  makes  the  saloon  so  attractive  to 
men  ?  I  know  there  are  some  men  who  say  that  the  only 
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thing  that  sends  them  to  the  saloon  is  their  desire  for  strong 
drink;  they  want  to  get  near  intoxication,  if  not  all  the  way. 
And  they  haven't  much  patience  with  you  when  you  argue 
otherwise.  I  suppose  they  are  making  the  mistake  of  judging 
others  by  their  own  thirsts  and  inclinations. 

Five  years  ago  when  I  spent  some  eight  continuous  months 
looking  into  working  and  living  conditions  in  steel  towns,  I 
took  the  larger  part  of  my  meals  in  saloon  restaurants.  And  I 
did  it  for  two  reasons:  because  I  got  better  meals  there  than  I 
could  get  in  other  places  near  the  mills  and  because  I  wanted 
to  mix  in  with  the  mill  men.  And  while  I  know  that  the 
restaurant  was  frankly  run  as  a  feeder  for  the  bar,  I  saw  that 
whether  a  man  bought  one  glass  of  beer,  or  two,  or  three  or 
none  at  all,  he  was  welcome  to  the  place.  I  became  acquainted 
with  several  steel  workers  who,  as  they  moved  from  town  to 
town  on  different  jobs,  had  some  favorite  saloon  to  which  they 
always  went.  Why  ?  To  get  a  drink  ?  Yes,  sometimes.  But 
for  several  other  reasons,  and  good  ones.  It  was  literally  their 
club  house.  They  got  from  the  barkeeper  the  news  of  what 
had  happened  since  they  were  in  town  last;  they  learned  from 
him  whether  certain  of  their  pals  were  on  a  particular  job  in 
town;  they  made  appointments  to  meet  there — '  Tell  him  if 
he  comes  in  that  I  will  be  around  tonight  " ;  in  some  instances 
they  stopped  long  enough  to  write  letters.  It  was  to  them 
what  the  City  Club,  the  Union  League  Club,  the  University 
Club  is  to  hundreds  of  other  men.  And  the  bartender  was 
always  on  the  job.  Nothing  special  was  done  for  them.  There 
was  nothing  effusive  about  the  welcome  they  received.  Just, 
"  Hello,  Jack — back  in  town  ? — what'll  you  have  ?  "  perhaps. 
All  were  treated  alike — a  spirit  of  democracy  that  was  most 
appealing. 

Surely  you  know  that  it  is  that  very  spirit  that  gives  the 
saloon  much  of  its  attractiveness  to  many  men.  Stand  at  the 
bar  and  watch  it.  No  patronizing.  The  fellow  who  throws 
his  nickle  down  gets  the  same  treatment  as  the  man  who 
spends  a  quarter.  And  they  aren't  too  respectable  or  high- 
toned.  Watch  a  long  bar  for  half  an  hour.  You'll  see  white- 
collared  men,  well-dressed  men  with  Stetson  and  Panama  hats 
and  men  with  torn  caps  and  no  hats  at  all ;  teamsters  with  mud 
off  the  wagon  wheels  all  over  their  clothes,  some  of  them  with 
their  vests  split  all  the  way  up  the  back;  men  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  shoulders  and  their  flesh  glistening  with  sweat; 
others  with  white  cuffs — all  lined  up  together,  touching 
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elbows,  talking  as  they  drink.  Where  in  any  of  the  settlement 
men's  clubs,  where  in  any  church  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men's  club 
do  you  see  that?  Oh,  no — the  settlements  are  doing  much 
with  children  and  women,  but  the  men  they  barely  touch. 
And  the  practical  question  before  settlement  and  community 
workers  is,  it  seems  to  me,  How  can  you  make  your  houses  fill 
the  place  of  this  side  of  the  saloon  life?  You  ought  to  be  on 
the  job  right  now.  The  past  six  months  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  about  it — meetings,  meetings,  meetings — and  always 
a  column  in  the  newspapers  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Men's  Coffee  House 

AND  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  that  very  same  wealth  of 
generalization,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  little  start  that  was 
made  five  weeks  ago  on  a  city  corner  where  trucks  stop  at 
noon  and  where  sweaty,  overalled,  flannel-shirted,  big-voiced 
men  are  thick  on  the  street  when  the  noon  whistle  blows.  A 
closed  saloon  was  rented.  The  bar,  which  had  been  removed 
to  the  brewery,  was  hauled  back,  along  with  the  mirror.  The 
place  was  given  a  new  coat  of  paint  inside  and  out.  The  only 
change  in  the  front  was  a  big  new  sign,  "  Men's  Coffee 
House,"  where  the  brewery  trade  mark  formerly  hung,  and  an 
"  Open  for  Business  at  Noon  "  on  the  window  two  days 
before  opening.  It  is  not  a  very  big  place,  seating  fifty-six 
men  at  fourteen  round  tables,  with  a  kitchen  in  the  rear  so 
that  everything  is  cooked  on  the  place.  A  good  water  filter 
where  ice  water  can  always  be  drawn  is  in  a  get-at-able  place. 
There  is  a  wash  room.  At  night  the  place  is  well  lighted. 

We  made  up  our  mind  to  make  a  reputation  first  of  all  for 
food.  We  had  a  cook,  bar-man  and  dishwasher  on  the  job 
the  first  day.  Two  of  us  went  over  to  look  on  a  bit,  to  eat 
with  the  others.  We  had  to  put  on  aprons  and  get  behind  the 
bar  to  meet  the  rush.  We  thought  it  would  wear  off  in  a  few 
days — it  was  a  new  place — but  it  didn't.  We  were  behind 
the  bar  every  day  until  we  could  get  other  men  to  swing  the 
job.  Yesterday  one  hundred  and  three  men  were  there  from 
twelve  to  one;  I  counted  every  chair  taken  at  12:15  and 
twelve  men  eating  at  the  bar.  The  n  to  12  P.  M.  hour  is 
almost  as  heavy. 

Only  a  restaurant,  you  say?  No,  we  have  more  than  that 
in  mind.  It  is  already  more  than  that.  The  first  few  days  the 
men  came  in,  ate  quickly  and  went  out.  The  third  day  they 
began  to  ask  a  few  questions.  We  answered  them.  Several 
of  them  wanted  to  know  if  this  or  that  organization  was  back 
of  the  place ;  it  was  being  said  so  in  the  saloons  across  the  way. 
We  met  their  questions  in  straight-out  manner.  Gradually  the 
men  began  to  sit  out  the  noon  hour,  talking  freely  back  and 
forth.  We  had  a  big  sign  over  the  bar:  "  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  place  might  be  better  run,  let  us 
have  them."  They  began  to  make  them,  suggesting  a  way  of 
speeding  up  the  serving  which  we  put  in  to  good  advantage  the 
next  day.  A  newspaper  rack  in  one  corner  seemed  not  to  be 
noticed  for  the  first  week.  It  had  in  it  some  dailies  and  a 
few  current  magazines.  Then  some  of  the  men  began  to  pick 
out  the  papers  after  eating.  Some  checker  boards  went 
untouched  for  two  weeks,  till  one  day  a  man  asked,  "  What 
are  they  doing  up  there  ?  "  He  was  told,  and  every  noon  since 
they  have  been  in  use.  We  had  a  victrola  in  mind,  but  went 
a  bit  slow  on  that.  A  week  ago  it  was  sent  over.  It  stayed 
on  the  floor  boxed  up  the  first  day.  The  second  day  one  table 
of  men  asked,  "  How  about  that  box  in  the  corner?  Going  to 
have  music  at  dinner  ?  "  And  we  opened  up  the  box.  The 
first  record  happened  to  be  John  McCormack's  Dear  Old  Pal 
of  Mine  It  brought  forth  a  big  cheer,  yet  no  more  than  the 
Sextet  and  two  English  songs  of  De  Gogorza.  Now  they  look 
for  it  every  noon,  ask  for  different  pieces  and  it  has  added 
much  to  the  spirit  of  the  placo- 


Eating  there  every  day  myself,  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
the  men.  They  speak  freely  across  the  tables  about  labor 
questions,  the  situation  in  Europe,  etc.  They  are  a  great 
crowd.  You  know  that  Victory  loan  poster  of  the  blue- 
overalled  man  digging  down  in  his  pocket,  the  strength  of  the 
face,  the  "  Sure  we'll  finish  the  job  "  type  of  chap  ?  There  are 
twenty  men  there  every  noon — yes,  more — any  one  of  whom 
would  have  satisfied  the  artist  looking  for  his  model:  clerks, 
shop  men,  truckmen,  dock  men.  "  It's  a  reg'lar  place  you've 
got  here  all  right " — several  times  we've  heard  that.  Not  yet 
have  the  men  come  in  except  for  the  purpose  of  first  purchas- 
ing food.  Had  the  place  been  opened  in  the  winter,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  would  have  been  used  in  the 
evening  much  more  than  it  has  so  far  as  a  gathering  place  for 
men  who  do  not  necessarily  buy  anything.  That  will  come  a 
little  later.  Then,  too,  we  have  not  yet  installed  soft,  cold 
drinks  which  we  shall  do  within  a  few  days. 

And  what  is  being  done  there  can  be  done  on  hundreds  of 
other  corners.  This  place  is  too  small.  The  next  one  we 
open  will,  I  hope,  be  one  of  the  two-room  type — a  room  in  the 
rear  where  group  meetings  can  be  held.  What  agency  more 
than  the  settlement  houses  should  be  on  this  job?  The  church 
can't  do  it,  nor  in  my  opinion  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — at  least  not 
unless  they  change  their  whole  system  of  training  their 
workers,  and  no  less  the  atmosphere  of  their  places.  A  man 
settlement  worker  who  couldn't  in  a  pinch  get  behind  a  bar 
and  run  such  a  place — well,  he  has  missed  his  calling. 

"Will  It  Pay?" 

ONE  word  as  to  the  finance  of  the  place.  The  first  week 
we  took  in  for  food  $219.66,  an  average  of  $36.61  per  day. 
Last  week,  the  fifth,  we  took  in  $401.22,  a  daily  average  of 
$66.87.  We  have  not  yet  a  full  month's  bills  of  operation 
before  us.  That  the  food  part  is  paying  for  itself,  I  have  no 
doubt.  If  that  were  the  only  thought  we  had  in  opening  the 
place,  we  could  keep  open  fewer  hours  and  operate  with  a 
smaller  staff.  I  confess  to  a  little  impatience  when  the  first 
question  asked  of  us  is,  Can  you  make  such  a  place  pay  for 
itself?  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  given  and  spent 
without  question  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  morale  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Community  houses 
have  been  built  over  night.  We  have  stressed  particularly  the 
importance  of  good  food  and  of  recreation.  "  Morale,"  said  a 
soldier  to  me,  recently  returned  from  a  year  in  France,  "  we 
heard  a  lot  about  that  over  there.  How  will  it  be  over  here, 
I  wonder?  "  And  in  our  civilian  life,  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  money  we  spend  on  our  churches,  city  and  country  clubs, 
golf  clubs;  our  art  galleries,  parks  in  the  better  parts  of  our 
cities.  Is  it  not  for  morale  in  the  sense  we  have  been  using 
that  word  the  past  two  years?  And  do  we  stop  as  we  avail 
ourselves  of  these  places  and  smugly  ask,  Do  they  pay  for  them- 
selves? Only  yesterday  I  was  near  one  of  the  theological 
seminaries  in  New  York  and  stepped  through  the  secluded 
courtway  to  look  at  the  perfect  grass  plot  which  is  so  carefully 
nurtured  behind  gray  granite  walls  and  spires,  the  pink  ger- 
aniums and  trailing  ivy  at  every  window.  Perhaps  that  too 
helps  for  the  morale  of  the  few  students  whose  rooms  open 
upon  the  quadrangle.  But  for  those  whose  lives  are  lived  in 
the  cramped  tenement-house  districts,  by  whose  rooms  and  beds 
the  grinding,  roaring  elevated  rushes  day  and  night,  rooms 
jammed  with  people,  windowless  rooms  ofttimes,  with  the 
drabness  and  monotony  of  life  always  dragging  and  pressing 
down — what  do  all  these  things  mean  to  them  ? 

The  saloons  are  there,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  more  to 
a  block,  always  open  and  on  the  job;  there  with  their  welcome, 
their  food,  their  recreation,  their  good  fellowship  and  their 
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hell.  Shall  we  be  less  concerned  as  to  the  morale  of  the  boys 
and  men  in  these  neighborhoods,  so  many  of  whom  went  forth 
to  the  fight — less  concerned  now  than  when  they  wore  Ichaki  ? 
"  Will  it  pay?  "  Rather  let  the  question  be,  "  Will  it  pay  not 
to  do  this?  "  Yes,  more  than  that.  Unless  we  do  this,  not 


with  a  sense  of  condescension  and  patronage,  but  with  a  glad 
eagerness,  then  let  us  quit  talking  about  brotherhood,  let  us 
not  believe  there  is  any  torch  for  us  to  hold  on  high,  no  faith 
for  us  to  keep  either  with  those  who  have  died  or  those  who 
live. 


To   Indiana  and  Timothy  Nicholson 

By  Graham   Taylor 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


R\RE  was  the  fellowship  and  unique  the  program 
wherewith  the  Indiana  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  commemorated  on  June  23  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Indiana 
Board  of  State  Charities.  Most  notable  of  all  the  features 
was  the  personnel  connected  with  it,  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  played  the  part  of  hosts,  the  two  hundred  or  more 
representative  guests,  the  list  of  distinguished  speakers  headed 
by  Governor  Goodrich,  up  to  the  guest  of  honor,  the  venerable 
and  venerated  Timothy  Nicholson,  who  in  the  quality  of  his 
character  and  the  value  of  his  public  services  personified  the 
spirit  and  achievements  thus  signalized.  Hovering  over  this 
good  fellowship,  and  frequently  mentioned  as  though  he  were 
a  part  of  it,  was  the  spirit  of  Oscar  McCulloch,  whose  human 
touch  as  a  Christian  minister  and  whose  scientific  standard  as 
a  charity  worker  gave  initiative  to  the  organization  of 
Indiana's  state  board. 

No  state  has  given  more  complete  demonstration  of  the 
value  to  its  welfare  work  of  continuing  capable  men  in  its 
service.  In  thirty  years  its  state  board  has  had  but  three 
secretaries — Alexander  Johnson,  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  and  Amos 
W.  Butler,  honored  alike  for  their  service  to  Indiana  and  the 
country  at  large.  All  three  of  them  have  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  as 
did  three  members  of  the  board,  Oscar  McCulloch,  Timothy 
Nicholson  and  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk.  These  and  other 
members  of  the  board  have  also  served  several  successive  terms, 
some  of  them  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  years,  Demarchus 
Brown  having  rendered  faithful  service  since  1893.  Staff 
'members  have  been  in  service  long  periods,  notably  Laura 
Greely,  chief  clerk  and  statistician,  who  has  been  in  that  office 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  such 
a  program  of  social  legislation  and  such  administrative  achieve- 
ments as  were  strikingly  set  forth  in  Secretary  Butler's  booklet, 
A  Century  of  Progress  in  Indiana,  and  graphically  described 
by  Alexander  Johnson  in  his  articles  entitled  A  State  Aged 
One  Hundred  in  the  SURVEY  for  April  22  and  29,  1916. 

Reminiscent  not  only  of  successes  achieved,  but  also  of  the 
struggles  they  cost  were  the  addresses  of  those  who  are,  or 
have  been,  officially  connected  with  the  state  charities.  Echoes 
of  fierce  fights  with  spoilsmen  who  claimed  the  victors'  rights 
to  patronage  came  back  from  the  office  of  a  governor  who  long 
ago  vetoed  progressive  measures,  from  the  legislative  arena 
where  they  were  passed  over  his  veto,  from  the  institutions 
where  the  spoilers  overdid  their  exploitation  to  their  own 
undoing,  and  from  the  series  of  triumphs  in  the  reform  legis- 
Jatures  of  1883  and  1889,  and  onward  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  through  which  there  has  been  little  or  no  partisan 
political  interference  with  the  administration  of  the  state 
charities. 

Towering  above  all  these  vivid  personal  recollections  were 
those  that  came  from  the  erect  form,  the  clear  eye,  the  ringing 


voice,  the  long  and  accurate  memory  and  the  strong,  sweet 
spirit  of  Timothy  Nicholson,  guest  of  honor  now,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  as  he  had  been  eleven  years  before  on  a  similar 
occasion  when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  birthday.  Back 
fifty  years  or  more  to  the  concern  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
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TIMOTHY    NICHOLSON 

The  "  Quaker  Reformer "  at  ninety-one 

of  Friends  expressed  "  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
and  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,"  was  followed  the 
movement  for  social  progress  in  this  state.  And  it  is  notable 
that  so  many  other  progressive  movements  the  world  around 
have  traced  their  source  to  the  same  sense  of  mercy  and  justice 
for  the  prisoner. 

These  social  reforms  were  half  derisively  called  "  Quaker 
measures  "  at  first,  yet  public  officials,  even  those  who  opposed 
them,  came  to  respect  their  promoter  so  much  as  to  share  the 
feeling  of  one  of  them  who  said,  "  I  would  rather  be  called 
down  by  Timothy  Nicholson  than  to  be  praised  by  most  men." 
One  of  the  early  governors  took  such  pride  in  this  experience 
that  he  introduced  Mr.  Nicholson  to  a  stranger  as  "  the  man 
who  spanked  me  when  I  was  governor."  When  twitted  for 
fighting,  though  a  Quaker,  this  ever  ready  Friend  admitted 
the  necessity  of  contending  for  his  principles,  though  "  never 
with  carnal  weapons." 
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The  successive  programs  referred  to  by  several  of  the 
speakers  seemed  to  be  almost  prophetic,  as  the  aims  of  one 
secretary  were  shown  to  have  been  carried  out  by  another  and 
as  the  projects  under  one  administration  were  followed  up 
under  the  next.  Thus  the  dreams  of  the  seers  were  realized  in 
state  politics  and  institutional  developments,  such  as  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  and  parole  law,  the  payment  for  a  dependent 
child's  care  to  its  mother  instead  of  to  a  stranger,  the  state 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  the  village  for  epileptics  and  the 
state  farm  for  misdemeanants  where  former  inmates  of  jails 
live  and  labor  in  die  open  with  a  minimum  of  restraint  in 
their  healthful,  restorative  team-work. 


Many  messages  of  greeting  and  congratulation  came  from 
widely  scattered  public  officials  and  private  citizens.  Personal 
tributes  to  the  past  and  suggestions  for  the  future  were  offered 
with  "  after  dinner  "  freedom  by  several  invited  guests  from 
without  the  home  circle — Julia  C.  Lathrop  from  Washington, 
Hastings  H.  Hart  from  New  York,  H.  H.  Shirer  from  Ohio, 
Elwbod  Street  from  Kentucky,  Alexander  Johnson  now  from 
Georgia  but  who  stoutly  claims  to  be  a  Hoosier,  and  the  writer 
from  Illinois.  On  this  notable  occasion,  as  seldom  elsewhere, 
the  overlapping  generations  exchanged  tributes  and  values 
with  each  other,  giving  assurance  to  the  past  and  reassurance 
for  the  future. 


Reducing  the  Hazards  of  Peace 
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By  Fred  R.  Johnson 

ASSOCIATE    SECRETARY,   DETROIT   COMMUNITY    UNION 


OMPARING  the  number  of  Detroit's  war 
dead  with  that  of  her  street  accident  victims, 
the  serious  consideration  of  greater  safety  in  our 
city  streets  is  as  much  a  patriotic  duty  as  was 
our  support  of  the  war."  This  statement  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Inches,  police  commissioner,  describes  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated a  novel  Safety  First  Campaign  conducted  in  Detroit 
from  May  20  to  June  20.  The  campaign  was  sponsored  by 
the  Police  Department,  the  Detroit  Automobile  Club,  and 
the  Detroit  Safety  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  news- 
papers, schools,  churches,  theaters,  factories  and  numerous 
civic  bodies.  The  body  of  experience  of  the  Safety  First  move- 
ment in  factories  was  generously  drawn  upon.  The  compen- 
sation laws  with  their  insurance  features  helped  in  developing 
the  stress  now  laid  upon  accident  prevention  in  factories,  but 
it  is  only  of  recent  date  that  we  have  seriously  begun  to  con- 
sider this  wealth  of  experience  as  the  basis  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  on  our  streets. 

A  large  billboard  erected  against  one  side  of  City  Hall  fac- 
ing Campus  Martius,  which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  in 
the  space  previously  occupied  by  announcements  for  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaigns,  told  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  The  citi- 
zens of  Detroit  were  called  upon  in  flaming  red  letters  to 
observe  a  Safety  First  Record  Month.  The  reasons  for  such 
an  effort  were  succinctly  stated.  Last  year  there  were  5,000 
street  accidents  and  192  deaths.  There  were  352  street  ac- 
cidents and  24  deaths  in  April.  On  the  board  were  entered 
day  by  day  during  the  campaign  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  number  of  deaths. 

According  to  tabulations  kept  by  the  Police  Department  for 
the  period  of  a  year,  for  every  accident  resulting  in  death  there 
were  at  least  three  with  sufficiently  grave  consequences  to  war- 
rant their  classification  as  serious.  There  are  no  statistics  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  how  many  of  the  victims  of  these  accidents 
are  crippled  for  life  and  go  to  swell  the  list  of  permanently 
handicapped. 

There  were  special  reasons  why  Detroit  needed  such  a  cam- 
paign. Because  the  city  is  the  automobile  manufacturing  center 
of  the  world,  with  a  heavy  per  capita  ownership  of  automo- 
biles, a  peculiarly  tolerant  public  opinion  has  been  developed 
with  respect  to  reckless  driving.  Pedestrians  make  their  way 
along  the  streets  by  sufferance.  This  tolerance  was  explained 
by  Mayor  Couzens,  himself  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Ford 
plant  and  for  years  one  of  its  chief  officers,  in  opening  the 


campaign.  "  Detroit  has  been  liberal  with  the  automobile. 
Because  the  automobile  has  made  Detroit  a  world  city,  we 
have  felt  inclined  toward  greater  leniency  than  we  otherwise 
should  have  shown,"  he  said.  It  is  not  strange  that  there  were 
5,000  street  accidents  in  one  year ;  the  remarkable  fact  is  that 
the  number  was  not  much  greater. 

It  is  estimated  that  70,000  automobiles  are  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  Wayne  county,  in  which  Detroit  is  located.  Com- 
bined with  the  lack  of  either  a  subway  or  an  elevated  railroad, 
this  has  caused  tremendous  pressure  on  street  traffic,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Detroit  is  laid-  out  somewhat  similar  to 
L'Enfant's  plan  of  Washington,  with  several  main  diagonal 
thoroughfares  radiating  out  from  the  center  of  the  city  to 
supplement  other  streets,  and  with  a  boulevard  which  relieves 
the  crush  by  encircling  its  center.  Accurate  count  was  kept  of 
the  automobiles  which  passed  the  intersection  of  Michigan 
and  Woodward  avenues  between  7  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  on 
Tuesday,  June  10.  The  number  was  27,983,  with  17,256 
going  north  or  south  on  one  avenue  alone,  Woodward. 

All  the  devices  for  publicity  and  propaganda  developed  dur- 
ing the  war  were  mobilized  for  this  peace-time  campaign.  The 
newspapers  provided  feature  articles  and  daily  stories.  Pastors 
in  churches  used  safety  first  texts.  Buttons  were  distributed 
with  the  legend,  "  I  am  helping  make  Detroit  safe  from  ac- 
cidents." Four  Minute  Men  invaded  theaters,  factories  and 
public  meeting  places.  These  speakers  addressed  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  meetings  on  certain  days.  Big  public 
gatherings  were  held  in  the  Forum,  accompanied  by  the  pres- 
ence of  bands  from  the  automobile  factories  and  by  other 
special  features.  A  safety  first  film  was  developed  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  run  in  the  moving  picture  houses. 
A  special  citizen's  committee  to  aid  the  movement  was  de- 
veloped among  Polish  residents.  The  bell  on  the  Ciry  Hall 
tolled  to  announce  accidents  which  resulted  in  death.  Two 
million  copies  of  publicity  articles  were  distributed.  One 
effective  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  showed,  by  means  of  sixteen 
photographic  illustrations,  how  accidents  occur.  A  large  poster 
similar  to  the  Liberty  Loan  posters,  with  a  skeleton  in  red 
representing  Carelessness  gloating  over  an  accident  with  an 
ambulance  in  the  offing,  was  posted  in  windows,  on  street  cars 
and  on  billboards  throughout  the  city.  On  this  poster  these 
words  were  printed:  "Carelessness — he  killed  192  people  in 
Detroit  streets  last  year.  Let's  Drive  Him  Out — Be  Careful. 
Make  Detroit  Safe."  Small  copies  of  this  striking  poster  were 
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distributed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  throughout  the  fac- 
tories of  the  city  with  this  message  on  the  reverse  side: 

Dear  Friend: 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  help  to  make  Detroit  safe.  Be 
careful  when  you  are  on  the  streets.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren not  to  play,  run  or  roller-skate  in  the  streets.  We 
must  save  the  children's  lives.  You  can  help. 

J.  W.  INCHES, 
Police  Commissioner. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  campaign  in 
the  schools.  Out  of  the  192  who  were  killed  on  the  streets 
last  year,  57  were  children,  and  the  danger  of  street  accidents 
to  children  was  stressed  continuonjsly  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. The  school  authorities  developed  a  four  weeks'  pro- 
gram, beginning  by  emphasizing  such  subjects  as  the  danger 
of  "  hitching  on  "  after  vehicles,  and  roller-skating  in  the 
streets,  and  concluding  by  considering  methods  to  be  employed 
in  the  observance  of  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Police  George  A.  Walters,  who  was  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  campaign,  estimates  that  upwards  of 
22,000  talks  were  given  to  school  children.  Police  officers 
were  detailed  to  help  in  the  school  campaign  by  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  children  on  accident  prevention.  This  was  a 
popular  feature.  Young  America  was  induced  to  look  upon 
the  man  in  blue  as  a  big  brother  rather  than  as  the  sworn 
enemy  which  he  is  pictured  by  the  proverbial  small  boy.  Prizes 
were  given  for  essays,  posters  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
safety  movement. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  Safety  First  Campaign  were 
gratified  with  its  results.  Held  during  a  month  when  auto- 
mobile traffic  was  heavy,  this  is  the  comparison  with  another 
month  when  traffic  conditions  were  likewise  unusual: 

Accidents  Deaths 

April,  1919 352  24 

Safety  First  Month 

May  2O-June  20,  1919 187  II 

Even  when  compared  with  the  average  for  an  entire  yeai 
which  includes  the  months  of  relatively  light  automobile  traf- 
fic, the  results  were  striking.  Moreover,  there  was  a  special 
factor  which  would  have  swelled  the  total  of  accidents  and 
deaths  had  it  not  been  for  the  campaign — a  street-car  strike 
and  complete  tie-up  of  street  car  service  for  five  days.  This 
threw  an  abnormal  strain  on  automobile  traffic  and  the  streets 
literally  swarmed  with  motor  vehicles  of  all  descriptions. 
Woodward  avenue  presented  a  striking  spectacle,  with  a  con- 
tinuous tide  flowing  in  each  direction.  Trucks  were  pressed 
into  service  to  take  workmen  to  and  from  factories,  myriads 
of  jitney  lines  were  established  overnight,  thousands  joined 
the  "  Free  Ride "  automobile  club  to  help  meet  the  crisis. 
But  accidents  were  kept  down  in  spite  of  the  congestion  and 
the  large  number  of  inexperienced  drivers. 

Happily  the  emphasis  on  Safety  First  did  not  end  with 
June  2O.  The  Police  Department  is  planning  to  follow  up 
every  advantage  gained.  The  present  Safety  First  Commit- 
tee, in  charge  of  the  drive,  is  to  be  increased  in  size  and  is  to 
have  the  services  of  a  safety  engineer  to  be  employed  by  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Club.  The  Recreation  Commission  is  to 
continue  the  excellent  work  begun  by  the  schools,  by  teaching 
practical  safety  first  lessons  at  the  city  playgrounds  this  sum- 
mer. Most  important  of  all,  on  August  14  a  state  law  will 
become  effective  requiring  that  all  operators  of  motor  vehicles 
must  be  licensed.  The  Police  Department  is  evolving  a  plan 
by  which  a  summary  of  traffic  rules  will  be  given  to  each  ap- 
plicant, this  to  be  followed  by  an  examination  of  each  would- 
be  driver.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  close  cooperation  in  the 
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Insignia  of  the  Detroit  safety  campaign,  used  on  billboards, 

pamphlets,  posters  and  cards  which  were  slipped  into  pay 

envelopes  and  laundry  bundles.     On  the  billboards  the  figure 

of  Death  u:as  in   bright  red 


enforcement  of  this  law  by  the  secretary  of  state  who  issues 
the  licenses,  the  Police  Department  and  the  courts,  reckless 
drivers  may  be  barred  from  the  streets  and  scores  of  lives  may 
be  saved  and  hundreds  of  accidents  prevented.  The  lessons  of 
the  street-car  strike  were  driven  home  and  our  city  fathers 
are  now  taking  vigorous  steps  towards  securing  a  municipally 
owned  subway.  This  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  Detroit 
today,  and  not  least  of  its  advantages  will  be  its  influence  in 
reducing  the  number  of  street  accidents. 

Social  workers  caring  for  the  handicapped  should  recognize 
what  a  powerful  ally  exists  in  Safety  First  campaigns  which 
are  not  limited  to  factories  but  are  extended  to  throw  protec- 
tion about  our  city  streets  as  well.  The  rapid  increase  of 
automobiles  necessitates  a  progressive  emphasis  upon  this  phase 
of  the  movement.  It  is  no  small  undertaking  to  endeavor  to 
save  the  lives  of  1,000  people  and  to  prevent  serious  injury 
to  3,000  others.  This  is  the  number  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  who  will  be  killed  or  seriously  injured  on  Detroit 
streets  during  the  next  five  years  unless  by  the  campaign  of 
education  and  prevention  so  hopefully  begun  we  banish  Care- 
lessness, that  foe  of  man,  woman  and  child.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  campaign  to  make  future  wars  impossible. 
Should  we  not  be  equally  concerned  in  the  elimination  of  the 
hazards  of  peace? 
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ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  sympa- 
thetic accounts  of  the  life  of  Anna  Howard  Shaw  now 
appearing  in  the  press,  following  her  death  from  pneu- 
monia on  Thursday  of  last  week,  are  written  by  men.  The 
author  of  the  present  paragraphs  confesses  his  own  maleness 
with  a  blush  for  the  treatment  that  his  sex  showered,  through 
most  of  her  life,  upon  this  pioneer  of  brave  heart  and  strong 
deeds.  It  is  some  amends  to  him  personally — might  it  not  be 
accounted  evidence  of  success  by  her? — that  the  story  of  her 
life  always  touches  him  with  fresh  wonder,  and  makes  impossi- 
ble a  loss  of  faith  in  the  power  and  resourcefulness  of  human 
personality.  The  pattern  of  Anna  Shaw's  life  was  designed 
in  all  its  harshness  by  men.  Her  book  telling  the  story  of  that 
life  has  been  called  "  an  enlightening  study  of  the  human  male 
in  his  frantic  struggle  to  retain  his  position  as  lord  of  creation 
and  of  woman."  Certain  it  is  that  the  reporters  and  editorial 
writers  who  are  now  regaling  the  world  with  her  experiences 
are  only  recently  descended  from  the  men  who  made  those 
experiences  necessary.  And  some  of  them  may  not  be  so  far 
removed  from  participation  as  that. 

Anna  Shaw's  life  was  full  of  the  stuff  that  tests  and 
strengthens  character.  An  emigrant  from  England  at  the  age 
of  six ;  a  child  in  the  Michigan  wilderness  at  nine ;  at  thirteen 
helping  to  chop  down  trees,  cutting  and  carrying  the  firewood, 
digging  a  well  and  acting  as  "man  of  the  family"  when  her 
father  went  into  the  woods  to  find  a  living;  walking  eight 
miles  a  day  to  teach  school  for  four  dollars  a  week  at  fifteen; 
a  lone  woman  student  in  a  theological  seminary  among  150 
hostile  young  men ;  at  the  same  time  suffering  hunger,  cold  and 
the  exhaustion  of  insufficient  food  in  a  Boston  attic,  such  as 
would  have  quenched  the  apostlic  ardor  of  most  of  her  sneer- 
ing fellow-students;  the  first  woman  ordained  by  the  Metho- 
dist church ;  a  doctor  in  the  slums  of  Boston ;  lecturing  on  temp- 
erance and  suffrage  when  to  espouse  those  causes  meant  being 
the  object  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule;  pursuing  her  work  by  day 
and  by  night,  snowed  up  on  the  praires,  waiting  many  hours 
at  little  way  stations,  going  through  cold  and  heat,  snow  and 
dust  storms;  the  friend  and  helper  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
through  years  of  struggle  up  to  the  time  when  that  remark- 
able woman  relinquished  the  leadership  of  the  suffrage  forces 
to  others;  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation for  eleven  years,  during  which  its  membership  rose 
from  17,000  to  200,000  and  one  campaign  in  ten  years  was 
replaced  by  ten  in  one  year ;  a  frequent  attendant  and  powerful 
influence  in  the  suffrage  councils  of  Europe;  carrying  on  her 
cause  by  ingenuity  when  direct  methods  failed,  even  to  the 
point  of  refusing  to  make  out  a  statement  of  her  property  and 
returning  the  blank  that  the  tax  appraiser  had  left  at  her  home, 
on  the  ground  that  "taxation  without  representation"  is  tyr- 
anny; finally  living  to  see  the  nations  of  the  world  removing 
one  ban  after  another  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  women, 
the  League  of  Nations  opening  its  offices  to  women  as  well  as 
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men,  and  the  congress  of  her  own  country  passing  a  suffrage 
amendment  to  its  constitution,  withal,  retaining  her  sweet- 
ness, earnestness  and  ardor — these  are  a  few  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures in  the  crowded  life  of  this  woman  to  whom  queens, 
generals  and  prime  ministers  wrote  recently,  thanking  her  for 
the  services  she  had  rendered  to  men  fighting  in  the  war 
trenches  of  France. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  try  to  do  justice  by  eulogy 
to  such  a  woman.  It  would  be  better  praise  to  complete  as 
speedily  as  possible  the  unfinished  task  of  freeing  women  from 
the  many-sided  subjugation  that  made  Anna  Shaw's  hardships 
necessary.  , 

THE  ACTORS  UNIONIZE 

WHAT  accords  with  an  actor's  dignity  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion in  theatrical  circles  just  now.  The  managers  con- 
tend that  for  the  actors  to  adopt  trade  union  methods 
would  be  "incongruous  with  the  nature  of  an  artistic  profes- 
sion" and  that  it  would  involve  "an  abandonment  of  the  actor's 
standing  and  dignity,"  while  the  actors  by  their  attitude  seem 
to  maintain  that  the  loss  of  dignity  would  come  if  they  tamely 
submitted  to  the  conditions  of  the  managers,  without  putting 
up  a  fight  for  their  rights,  using  the  methods  that  they  deemed 
most  effective.  For  the  actors  of  America  have  determined 
upon  better  working  conditions,  and  to  obtain  them  they  stand 
ready  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  trade  union  movement. 

American  actors  have  already  reaped  benefits  from  organiza- 
tion, since  they  formed  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  six 
years  ago.  The  old-time  actor  used  to  live  in  fear,  especially 
when  he  was  on  the  road,  that  any  day  the  manager  might  an- 
nounce, "  We  close  tonight,"  and  that  he  would  be  stranded  in 
Oshkosh  or  Kalamazoo.  Another  bugbear  was  the  possibility 
of  rehearsing  for  weeks,  without  pay,  for  a  play  which  would 
fail  and  be  put  off  the  boards  within  a  week.  The  Equity 
Association  has  obtained  standard  contracts  which  provide  for 
a  week's  notice  of  the  end  of  the  season  (after  a  season  of  four 
weeks),  for  a  two  weeks'  individual  notice,  for  a  minimum 
engagement  of  two  weeks,  and  for  a  limited  number  only  of 
free  rehearsals.  Now  the  association  is  demanding  what 
amounts  to  a  reduction  in  hours,  with  pay  for  overtime.  It 
asks  that  eight  performances  constitute  a  week's  work,  and  that 
each  additional  performance  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  week's  salary.  The  Managers'  Producing  Associa- 
tion has  refused  to  grant  the  demand,  and  so  far  has  failed  to 
respond  to  the  actors'  request  for  arbitration.  This  situation, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  Equity  Association  has  not  been 
able  to  compel  managers  to  live  up  to  their  contracts,  has 
crystallized  the  actors'  determination  to  seek  affiliation  with 
organized  labor.  The  Equity  Association  has  asked  for  an  in- 
dependent charter  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  so 
that  it  will  not  have  to  come  under  the  auspices  of  the  variety 
actors,  who  are  already  unionized,  and  the  executive  council 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  now  has  the  matter  under  consideration. 
The  actors  emphasize  the  moderation  of  their  demands. 
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That  are  asking  that  the  eight-performance  week  shall  become 
effective  in  September,  1920,  giving  the  managers  more  than 
a  year  in  which  to  make  necessary  adjustments.  And  they 
point  out  that  they  are  not  refusing  to  play  on  Sunday;  they 
ask  only  that  if  there  is  a  Sunday  evening  performance  there 
shall  be  only  one  matinee  during  the  week.  They  have  de- 
termined, however,  not  to  recede  from  their  position.  They 
feel  that  a  blacklist  is  impossible,  when  their  association  in- 
cludes the  great  majority  of  Broadway  players,  and  when  such 
popular  favorites  as  George  Arliss  and  Bruce  McRae  are  offi- 
cers of  their  organization. 

In  becoming  trade  unionists  the  actors  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fellow  professionals  in  England  and  France. 
The  English  actors  became  affiliated  with  organized  labor  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  by  May  they  had  obtained  an  agree- 
ment with  the  managers  which  provides  for  a  minimum  period 
of  employment  of  four  weeks,  payment  for  rehearsals,  and 
provision  by  the  management  of  all  costumes  except  those  which 
actors  can  use  in  their  private  capacity.  Since  affiliation  with 
the  trade  unions  the  membership  of  the  English  actors'  organi- 
zation has  jumped  from  900  to  more  than  7,000. 

NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

HAVING  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  clearing  .house  for 
information  regarding  war  charities,  the  National  In- 
vestigation Bureau  has  just  been  reorganized  and 
launched  on  a  permanent  program  in  which  it  will  assist  in 
the  conservation  and  proper  distribution  of  the  charitable  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Under  the  name  of  the  National  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  it  now  represents  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  contributors  and  national  social  agencies  to  accomplish 
three  purposes:  i.  to  establish  reasonable  standards  of  admin- 
istration and  work  for  national  agencies  and  the  endorsement 
of  agencies  which  meet  these  standards;  2.  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  imposition;  3.  to  assist,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  na- 
tional agencies  in  their  efforts  to  adapt  their  programs  and 
their  work  to  each  other  and  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

The  National  Investigation  Bureau  was  originally  organized 
by  the  War  Chests  for  the  specific  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  war  charities.  The  reorganized  bureau  will 
act  as  a  center  of  information  concerning  national  and  inter- 
state social  and  philanthropic  organizations.  Such  a  clearing- 
house should  have  especial  opportunity  for  service  during  the 
reconstruction  period  when  established  organizations  are  en- 
larging their  fields  and  new  activities  are  springing  up  daily. 
The  experience  of  the  bureau  during  the  war  goes  to  show  that 
an  endorsement  agency  can  be  more  effective  if  it  represents 
both  the  contributing  public  and  the  national  agencies  them- 
selves than  if  it  represents  only  the  contributing  public.  For 
this  reason,  under  the  reorganization,  national  social  agencies 
which  meet  the  standards  determined  upon  by  the  bureau 
are  permitted  to  be  active  members  and  the  board  of  directors 
will  be  composed  equally  of  social  workers  and  representatives 
of  the  contributing  public.  In  setting  up  the  standards  or 
minimum  requirements  for  national  social  agencies,  which 
were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  board  follow- 
ing the  reorganization  conference  recently  held  in  New  York, 
leading  social  workers  already  represented  on  the  board  were 
consulted.  These  requirements,  ten  in  number,  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  active  and  responsible  governing  body  holding  regular  meet- 
ings, or  other  satisfactory  form  of  administrative  control. 

2.  A  necessary  purpose,  with  no  avoidable  duplication  of  the  work 
of  another  efficiently  managed  organization. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct  of  work,  management  of  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  and  reasonable  adequacy  for  such  work,  both  material 
and  personal. 

4.  No   solicitors   on   commission   or   other  commission   methods   of 
raising  money. 

5.  No  use  of  the  "  remit  or  return  "  method  of  raising  money  by 
the  sale  of  merchandise  or  tickets. 

6.  No  entertainments  for  money-raising  purposes  the  expenses  of 
which  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

7.  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promotion  and  solicitation  of  funds. 


8.  Agreement   to    consult    and    cooperate    with    the    proper    social 
agencies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local  programs  and 
budgets. 

9.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certified  public 
accountant,  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  classified  and  item- 
ized  in    detail.      New   organizations   which   cannot    furnish   such   a 
statement  should  submit  a  certified  public  accountant's  statement  that 
such    a   financial    system    has    been    established    as    will    make    the 
required    financial    accounting    possible    at    close    of    the    prescribed 
period. 

10.  An  itemized  and  classified  annual  budget  estimate. 

Certain  other  questions  of  importance  in  relation  to  stan- 
dards of  work  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors,  could 
not  be  included  now  in  the  definite  requirements,  were  left  to 
a  committee.  In  undertaking  to  establish  these  minimum  re- 
quirements the  National  Information  Bureau  announces  that 
it  intends  to  observe  the  spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  domination  in  its  dealings  with  the  agencies  to  be  en- 
dorsed and  in  considering  such  agencies  for  endorsement. 
Officers  of  the  reorganized  bureau  are  as  follows: 

President,  Gustavus  D.  Pope,  Detroit;  first  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Paul  L.  Feiss,  Cleveland;  second  vice-president,  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  New  York;  secretary,  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York;  director, 
Barry  C.  Smith,  New  York.  Members  of  the  newly  elected  board  of 
directors:  C.  M.  Bookman,  Cincinnati;  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  New  York;  Paul  D.  Cravath,  New  York;  Robert  W. 
deforest,  New  York;  Paul  L.  Feiss,  Cleveland;  Frederick  A.  Geier, 
Cincinnati ;  Porter  R.  Lee,  New  York ;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York; 
Samuel  Mather,  Cleveland;  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Washington; 
Francis  R.  McLean,  New  York;  William  J.  Norton,  Detroit; 
Gustavus  D.  Pope,  Detroit;  Lawson  Purdy,  New  York;  Dr.  Rush 
Rhees,  Rochester;  J.  D.  Robinson,  Toledo;  Willoughby  Walling, 
Washington. 

Among  the  social  agencies  represented  in  the  organization  are: 
American  Red  Cross,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  American  Civic 
Association,  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  American  Society  for  the  Control 
of  Cancer,  Cincinnati  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Detroit  Patriotic 
Fund,  National  Municipal  League,  Cleveland  War  Council,  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  JEWISH  VICTORY 

ACCORDING  to  David  Lawrence,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  for  July  2,  it  was  former  President  Taft 
who,  in  a  cabled  message  to  President  Wilson,  outlined 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Big  Four  of  the  Peace  Conference 
in  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Poland.  But  the  credit  for  the  clear, 
unmistakable  terms  in  which  their  rights  as  citizens  are  de- 
manded in  the  treaty  submitted'  to  Paderewski's  government, 
really  belongs  to  the  American  Jews  whose  unity  at  the  na- 
tional Jewish  Congress  in  Philadelphia  a  few-  months  ago  en- 
abled their  spokesmen  to  go  before  the  Peace  Conference  with 
a  clear-cut,  practical  program  representing  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  American  Jewry,  the  most  influential  body  of  the 
Jewish  people  anywhere.  The  Poles,  it  is  understood  from 
returned  delegates,  at  first  protested  against  any  clauses  in  the 
treaty  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  liberty  to 
legislate  for  racial  or  religious  minorities.  The  argument 
which  won  them  over  to  a  recognition  of  the  Allies'  right  and 
duty  to  make  conditions  regarding  these  minorities  was  that 
new  territory  was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Polish  republic 
which  would  increase,  probably  tenfold,  the  future  racial  minor- 
ity population  of  the  country;  the  Allies  had  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories.  The  same  argu- 
ment, of  course,  also  applies  to  Rumania  and  will  enable  the 
democracies  of  the  world  to  put  an  end  to  the  evasion  by  the 
Rumanian  government  of  the  undertakings  concerning  the 
Jews  in  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1878.  The  non-enforcement 
of  that  understanding  has  been  one  of  the  great  scandals  of 
modern  international  relationships.  In  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions which  concern  all  racial  minorities,  provisions  which,  as 
Premier  Clemenceau  points 7>ut  in  his  polite  covering  letter  to 
the  Polish  government,  also  appear  in  the  treaties  with  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  there  are  two  clauses  deal- 
ing separately  with  the  Jewish  citizens  of  Poland.  The  only 
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demands  here  made  by  the  great  powers  are  that  Jews  shall 
be  allowed  to  maintain  their  own  schools  and  be  protected  in 
the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  nothing  is  countenanced  that  might  create  a  separate  Jew- 
ish community  within  the  community  or  encourage  separatism, 
and  that  the  clause  does  not  prevent  the  Polish  government 
from  making  the  Polish  language  obligatory  in  all  its  educa- 
tional institutions  should  it  see  fit  to  do  so.  These  safe- 
guards are  all  that  intelligent  Jews  in  the  democratic  coun- 
tries have  asked  for. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  RELIEF 

THE  most  immediate  need  of  the  Polish  Jews  is  for  con- 
tinuation of  material  relief  on  a  far  larger  scale  than 
has  yet  been  attempted.  Jacob  Billikopf  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Poland  for  the  American  Jewish  Relief 
Committee  in  the  course  of  which  he  secured  first-hand  infor- 
mation in  Warsaw,  Lublin,  Lemberg,  Cracow,  Vilna  and  a 
number  of  smaller  centers,  and  says  that  the  number  of  self- 
respecting  persons  and  families  obliged  to  seek  relief  is  un- 
precedented and  the  need  for  assistance  from  outside  accord- 
ingly great.  In  Vilna,  a  pre-war  Jewish  population  of  some 
80,000  has  been  reduced  to  45,000,  partly  through  removal 
before  the  German  occupation,  but  much  more  through 
typhus  and  starvation.  Of  those  that  are  left,  20,000  receive 
barely  enough  relief  to  keep  them  alive.  Those  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  could,  if  fully  assessed,  raise  between  them 
barely  5  per  cent  of  the  assistance  needed  for  the  rest.  Mr. 
Billikopf  is  convinced  that  American  Jews  will  have  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  feed  their  Polish  brethren.  In 
an  interview  he  said :  "  We  are  spending  a  million  dollars  a 
month  to  feed  them,  but  that  is  not  enough.  It  is  only  deep- 
ening their  problem  of  poverty.  The  American  people  must 
assist  them  in  establishing  loan  agencies,  in  supplying  them 
with  building  materials  and  shops,  in  fact  give  them  another 
Start  in  the  world."  Like  other  recent  travelers  in  central 
Europe,  Mr.  Billikopf  has  been  especially  impressed  with  the 
appalling  conditions  of  child  life.  In  spite  of  milk  stations 
and  soup  kitchens,  set  up  by  the  relief  agencies,  in  spite  of  an 
extensive  fresh  ,air  work  and  the  support,  with  American 
funds,  of  orphanages,  the  disease-  and  death-rates  are  dis- 
heartening. All  the  orphanages  are  overcrowded ;  children 
cared  for  by  their  mothers  with  the  same  efficiency  which  in 
American  cities  makes  the  Jewish  infant  mortality  much  less 
than  that  of  almost  all  other  children  of  foreign-born,  are 
undersized,  anemic  and  often  unable  to  walk  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five.  In  one  orphanage  he  saw  a  group  of  sixty  to 
seventy-five  children  who  were  partially  blinded  by  measles. 
Many  of  these,  it  is  hoped,  can  be  restored  to  normal  vision 
by  proper  diet  and  treatment. 

HALF  A  LOAF 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  stated 
that  the  American  Relief  Administration  'had  under- 
taken to  supply  Germany  with  370,000  tons  of  food  a 
month,  whereas  the  program  drawn  up  after  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  Germany's  needs  by  the  two  experts  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  staff,  A.  E.  Taylor  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  called 
for  440,000  tons.  In  the  meantime,  the  food  relief  activity 
of  the  United  States  government  seems  to  have  ceased 
abruptly,  on  the  theory  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  central 
European  harvests  American  food  would,  in  the  words  of  Edgar 
Rickard,  joint  director  of  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion, "not  be  required  by  any  emergency  then  existing."  This 
announcement  was  followed  by  another  one  to  the  effect  that 
the  relief  work  on  behalf  of  children  would  be  continued. 
However,  this  continuation  only  extended  to  Finland,  Es- 
thonia,  Lithuania  and  Poland ;  and  two  million  dollars  only 
had  been  appropriated  for  this  child  relief  work.  Soon  after, 
in  its  warfare  against  "  Bolshevism,"  the  members  of  the 
American  government  in  Paris  discovered  that  Austria  could 


not  very  well  be  left  out  of  the  belt  of  "  liberated  "  countries 
that  were  to  be  cared  for,  so  as  to  counteract  at  least  the  worst 
effects  of  the  general  food  shortage  and  of  the  blockade. 
Hence,  Mr.  Hoover  created  an  organization  for  feeding  the 
children  of  Austria  also. 

This  week,  the  cable  brings  news  of  a  further  extension  of 
the  child-saving  scheme.  The  Friends'  Service  Committee 
for  some  time,  when  it  became  evident  that  Germany  was  to 
be  excluded  from  the  official  relief  activity  for  children,  asked 
permission  to  send  a  mission  of  its  own  into  the  former  em- 
pire to  distribute  English  and  American  charity.  This  per- 
mission at  last  was  granted,  and  news  now  comes  that  Jane 
Addams,  with  two  of  her  co-workers  from  Hull  House,  Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton  and  Caroline  Wood,  has  joined  the  Quaker 
Food  Commission  and  with  four  English  Quakers  has  gone 
to  Berlin  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  food  to  German 
children  at  a  number  of  centers.  The  food  will  be  bought  in 
Rotterdam  and  from  there  shipped  to  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. To  an  interviewer,  Miss  Addams  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Our  fund  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  $30,000. 
It  is  called  '  save  the  children  fund.'  I  expect  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Berlin  where  Dr.  Rotter  has  already  been  distribu- 
ting food  for  the  Quakers.  I  must  see  what  Dr.  Rotter  has 
already  done  and  then  establish  centers.  Mr.  Hoover  always 
considers  it  most  advantageous  to  have  people  of  the  country 
distribute  the  food,  as  then  the  right  people  are  reached.  The 
industrial  districts  are  most  in  need  of  food.  I  expect  to  sail 
for  'home  July  26."  Dr.  Hamilton  intends  also  to  investi- 
gate labor  conditions  in  the  industrial  centers. 

TO  END  JURISDICTIONAL  DISPUTES 

THE  most  intelligent  effort  yet  made  to  put  an  end  to 
"  jurisdictional  "  labor  disputes  is  embodied  in  an  agree- 
ment recent  entered  into  between  the  Building  Trades 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  and  the  National  Association  of  Builders'  Ex- 
changes. The  so-called  "jurisdictions"  of  different  unions 
are  as  jealously  guarded  as  international  boundary  lines,  and 
trouble  starts  the  moment  the  members  of  one  union  tackle  a 
job  that  comes  within  the  recognized  domain  of  another.  A 
great  source  of  dissension  is  the  presence  of  twilight  zones 
where  new  processes  have  changed  the  character  of  old  and 
established  methods  of  work.  For  example,  a  door  is  a  door 
and  should  be  hung  by  a  carpenter.  But  when  it  is  made  of 
steel,  as  in  modern  office  buildings,  the  sheet  metal-workers 
claim  the  job.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  plumbing 
and  steam-fitting.  Elevator  constructors  and  structural  iron- 
workers have  differences  of  opinion — and  so  it  goes.  An 
employer  who  innocently  gives  work  to  the  wrong  union,  or 
who  deliberately  gives  it  to  the  one  with  the  lower  wage-scale, 
may  have  a  strike  on  his  hands,  not  for  wages  or  for  any 
demands  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense,  but  to  establish  certain 
rights  of  one  union  as  against  another. 

The  agreement  now  entered  into  between  the  organizations 
mentioned  above  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  more  strikes  in 
the  building  trades  over  jurisdictional  matters.  To  settle  such 
disputes  there  is  set  up  the  National  Board  for  Jurisdictional 
Awards  in  the  Building  Industry,  to  consist  of  eight  members, 
three  selected  by  the  Building  Trades  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  one  each  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  Engineering  Council,  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Builders'  Exchanges,  and  the  National  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association.  Members  are  to  serve  for  two  years. 
When  a  dispute  arises  an  appeal  is  to  be  taken  to  the  board  and 
the  work  is  to  continue  with  whatever  workmen  the  employer 
may  select,  pending  a  decision.  This  may  mean  that  in  the 
individual  case  involved  the  men  eventually  shown  to  be 
entitled  to  the  work  will  lose  the  job  altogether.  The  effect 
of  the  award,  however,  will  be  to  settle  that  particular  prob- 
lem, and  eventually  a  body  of  jurisdictional  law  will  have  been 
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built  up  which  will  govern  the  assignment  of  work.  This 
process  will  be  expedited  by  the  fact  that  architects  hereafter 
will  write  into  their  specifications  such  awards  as  may  apply  to 
the  work  contemplated.  It  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  that 
local  unions  that  do  not  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  board 
shall  be  suspended  and  the  international  union  affected  shall 
proceed  to  man  the  job.  Architects,  engineers  or  employers 
belonging  to  any  of  the  organizations  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment are  to  be  suspended  if  they  fail  to  observe  the  rulings  of 
the  board.  A  two-thirds  vote  will  be  required  to  render  an 
award.  If  such  a  majority  vote  is  not  secured  the  case  is  to 
be  referred  to  an  umpire  to  be  selected  by  the  board,  or  if  it 
fails  to  agree  by  a  two-thirds  vote  upon  an  umpire,  the  secre- 
tary of  labor  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  called  upon  to  name 
him.  The  decision  of  the  umpire  is  to  be  final. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 

MANY  proposals  have  been  made  to  make  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  government  more  logical  and  or- 
ganic than  it  is  today.  Some  of  these  proposals  make 
their  basis  a  division  of  work  according  to  purposes,  others  a 
division  according  to  the  classes  or  groups  dealt  with  (such 
as  children,  immigrants,  rural  population,  etc.)  and  still 
others  according  to  professional  skill  employed.  Among  the 
last  named  belongs  the  Engineering  Council  of  the  National 
Service  Committee  which,  in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
on  June  twenty-fifth,  proposes  to  dismantle  the  Interior  De- 
partment, take  out  of  it  the  bureaus  that  are  non-engineering 
in  character  and  distribute  them  to  appropriate  departments, 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  all  engineering  bureaus  from 
other  departments  and  uniting  them  with  those  now  under  the 
Interior  Department  in  a  new  Department  of  Public  Works. 
Under  this  scheme,  the  Patent  Office  is  bequeathed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Pensions  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
(but  shorn  of  its  construction  and  engineering  work),  its  two 
hospitals  to  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Treasury,  its 
two  educational  institutions  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Public  Works  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
acquire  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army, 
River  and  Harbor  Improvements  and  other  commissions  also 
now  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  War,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  Forestry  Service  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  underlying  motive  of  all  this 
is  economy  and  efficiency,  especially  by  the  concentration  of 
technical  tasks  of  construction  under  a  single,  qualified  admin- 
istration. The  plan,  in  its  general  outline,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  social  workers'  committee  on  national  program  which 
points  to  the  government  printing  office  as  an  analogous  cen- 
tralized department  and  believes  that  a  department  of  public 
works  can  be  of  incalculable  assistance  by  expediting  legiti- 
mate public  works  in  times  of  unemployment.  [See  report  of 
the  committee,  the  SURVEY  for  June  7.] 

CONSCIENCE 

HE  abolishment  of  future  wars  was  immeasurably 
more  advanced  by  the  conscience  which  led  young 
men  to  give  up  their  lives  for  it  than  by  the  con- 
science which  in  the  presence  of  vast  and  crushing  destructive 
force  found  itself  limited  to  protest,"  said  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  in  a  letter  to  the  Amnesty  Committee  of  Chicago,  which 
he  made  public  last  week.  The  committee  had  written  to  Sec- 
retary Baker  urging  him  to  make  "an  open,  unequivocal  plea" 
to  President  Wilson,  upon  the  President's  return,  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  all  conscientious  objectors.  The  commit- 
tee's letter  continued: 

The  friends  of  these  men,  who  have  to  vigorously  protested  against 
every  form  of  outrage  and  violence  imposed  upon  them,  will  continue 
to  protest  against  their  imprisonment  after  demobilization  has  been 


ordered.  The  issue  will  not  sink  into  oblivion,  but  will  on  the 
contrary  grow  more  intense.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  relieved  of  the 
personal  annoyance  of  the  protests  when  your  term  of  office  expires, 
but  you  cannot  thus  escape  the  responsibility  for  the  torture  and 
brutality  which  ha-ve  been  heaped  upon  this  group  of  young  men 
who  have  held  aloft  the  torch  of  idealism 

Secretary  Baker  agreed  to  call  the  committee's  request  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  and  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

I  regret  that  the  question  which  seems  so  simple  to  you  has  seemed 
different  and  complicated  to  me.  The  questions  involved  touch  not 
only  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  I  have  sought  earnestly  to  pro- 
tect, but  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  enforce.  Meantime,  the  group  of  young  men  to  whom  you  refer 
ought  not  to  forget  that  the  idealism  which  they  sought  to  hold  aloft 
was  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  most  menacing  materialism 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  abolishment  of  future  wars,  for  which 
I  share  your  fervent  hope,  was  immeasurably  more  advanced  by  the 
conscience  which  led  young  men  to  give  up  their  lives  for  it  than 
by  the  conscience  which  in  the  presence  of  vast  and  crushing  destruc- 
tive force  found  itself  limited  to  protest. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having  had  any  personal  annoyance  out  of 
this  matter,  but  have  been  conscious  of  a  deep  sense  of  official  and 
personal  responsibility. 

THERE  GOES  THE  CHINA! 

THE  colored  cook  or  housemaid  is  not  necessarily 
"  born  " ;  some  "  achieve  "  their  vocation,  and  some 
have  it  "  thrust  upon  them  "  by  the  ever  growing  lack 
of  domestic  helpers,  though  they  have  no  talent  for  it.  The 
National  Urban  League,  writes  Lilian  A-  Turner,  assistant 
secretary,  finds  that  many  Negro  women  who,  coming  North 
to  seek  better  advantages,  are  handicapped  not  only  in  industry 
but  also  in  domestic  service  because  of  different  customs  and 
traditions  even  in  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  There 
are  differences  in  their  accomplishments  according  to  the 
districts  from  which  they  come.  The  house  servant  from 
Virginia  who  comes  to  New  York  or  some  other  city  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  a  training  quite  superior  to  that  of  the 
migrant  from  the  cotton  districts  of  Georgia,  who  seeks  work 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit  or  Pittsburgh.  The  Virginian  in  her 
manners,  deportment  and  dress,  as  likely  as  not,  will  reflect 
the  life  of  the  "  first  families."  She  is  often  a  trained 
domestic  in  every  way — a  good  cook,  an  experienced  laundress 
and  a  seamstress  of  some  ability.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
a  large  number  of  the  women  from  the  middle  southern  states 
— the  cotton  regions  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana.  These  women  have  been  "  hands  "  in  the  cotton 
fields  all  their  lives  and  are  entirely  unable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments either  of  housemaids  or  factory  workers.  They  have 
come  North,  however  sure  of  better  things  and  with  perfect 
faith  in  their  ability  to  make  a  living,  based  only  upon  their 
willingness  to  work. 

Many  of  this  group  have  settled  in  Detroit,  attracted  by 
the  great  industries  there,  and  the  Detroit  Urban  League  has 
found  a  part  of  its  program  to  be  that  of  changing  a  field 
hand  into  an  acceptable  domestic.  To  meet  the  problem  in 
part,  the  league  conducts  a  practical  domestic  training  school 
in  a  completely  equipped  modern  flat.  The  course  of  training 
begins  with  the  simplest  lessons  in  scrubbing,  dishwashing 
and  sweeping  and  continues  throughout  the  house  from  kitchen 
to  parlor.  The  students  are  taught  how  to  clean  the  various 
kinds  of  wood  in  the  house,  how  to  preserve  it  and  protect  it 
from  dust;  how  to  care  for  the  most  delicately  fitted  porcelain 
bathroom  as  well  as  cooking  and  serving  a  meal.  When  the 
student  is  considered  ready  for  a  trial,  she  is  sent  out  to  some 
applicant  for  help.  A  certificate  of  graduation  is  granted  to 
the  day  worker  who  brings  back  satisfactory  recommendations 
from  three  or  four  employers ;' to  those  hired  by  the  week  or 
month  when  they  have  remained  in  one  position  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  are  reported  satisfactory.  During  the 
years  since  its  installation,  the  experiment  has  proved  its 
value.  Many  trained  domestics  have  developed  from  field 
hands — becoming  assets  to  the  community  and  making  for 
themselves  the  comfortable  and  safe  homes  their  faith  brought 
them  North  seeking. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

•A  Department  of  Practice 


How  to  Give  in  Social  Treatment1 


Social   treatment   is   giving   and   con- 
structing.   We  should 
Give  Pleasure  and  help  build  the 

power  to  get  more. 
Give    Beauty    and   help    build    the 

power  to  get  more. 
Give    Money   and    help   build    the 

power  to  get  more. 
Give    Information   and   help   build 

the  power  to  get  more. 
Give  Education  and  help  build  the 

power  to  get  more. 
Give  Courage  and  help  build  the 

power  to  get  more. 
i.  Pleasure.  As  we  want  to  find 
pleasure  in  our  work,  we  surely  want  to 
try,  so  far  as  our  human  capacities  allow 
us,  to  give  pleasure,  to  make  people  feel 
comfortable,  to  be  always  so  polite  to 
them  and  finally  so  fond  of  them,  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  momentary  contact 
no  matter  what  it  is  about.  As  I  look 
back  over  medical  work  of  twenty-five 
years,  I  should  say  that  in  most  of  my 
cases  I  have  failed  from  the  medical 
point  of  view.  Yet  in  a  great  many  of 
those  failures  I  can  see  some  redeeming 
feature  because  of  the  friendships  that 
the  patient  and  I  built  while  I  was  fail- 
ing in  my  medical  job. 

Such  a  blending  of  success  and  failure 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  We  make 
elaborate  social  plans,  but  we  know  that 
many  of  them  are  going  to  fail.  It  is 
humanly  impossible  that  they  should  not 
fail.  But  they  will  not  be  flat  failures 
if  along  the  way  we  have  tried  to  treat 
people,  not  as  they  deserve,  but  a  great 
deal  better.  When  Polonius  says  to 
Hamlet  of  Rosenkranz  and  Gildenstern, 
"  Sir,  I  will  treat  them  according  to  their 
deserts,"  Hamlet  answers,  "  Zounds, 
sir,  much  better!  else  who  would  es- 
cape a  whipping?" 

But  when  we  give  pleasure  we  must 
try  to  provide  that  the  stock  shall  go 
on.  We  want  to  try  to  build  in  and 
with  the  person  some  capacity  to  get  that 
pleasure  for  himself  after  we  have  gone 
out  of  his  life.  This  is  just  as  true,  of 
course,  of  Beauty  which  we  surely  wan.t 
to  try  to  bring  into  our  patients'  lives, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  re- 

1  The  third  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  trom 
Dr.  Cabot's  new  book.  Social  Work:  Essays  on 
the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social 
Worker,  here  published  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  author  and  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Copyright,  1919,  by  Richard  C. 
Cabot. 
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deems  our  failures  on  the  other  side  of 
social  work.  Even  people  who  are  dying 
sometimes  can  get  great  enjoyment  of 
beauty. 

2.  Money.    I  suppose,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  a  thing  we  are  asked  for  directly  or 
indirectly  most  often  in  social  work.  If 
we  are  not  doing  direct  medical  work, 
if  we  are  not  giving  a  direct  medical  re- 
lief or  trying  to,  we  are  more  than  likely 
to  be  asked  for  help  in  the  way  of  money, 
clothes,    food   or  rent.     Surely   no  one 
works  long  in  social  work  who  does  not 
find  the  right  place  to  give  money.     But 
I  have  to  go  back  to  the  figure  already 
used,  the  parallelism  of  money  and  mor- 
phine.   A  person  comes  to  us  with  pain 
and  begs  for  money  or  its  equivalent — 
direct,  immediate   relief.     What  makes 
us  hesitate  in  the  one  case  is  the  same 
that  makes  us  hesitate  in  the  other.    We 
may    relieve,    yes;    but    have    we    con- 
structed ?    In  the  long  run  we  must  both 
construct  and  give,  else  our  giving  may 
be  useless  or  harmful. 

When  can  we  give  money  without  do- 
ing harm? 

In  a  general  way,  when  it  is  not  go- 
ing to  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
demand.  When  are  we  perfectly  sure 
that  we  may  safely  give  morphine?  In 
gall-stone  colic.  For  it  may  be  weeks, 
months,  years,  perhaps,  before  there  will 
be  another  such  attack  of  colic.  We 
give  morphine  once  only.  The  person 
gets  over  the  attack,  and  does  not  want 
morphine  again  for  months  or  years. 
But  if  the  patient's  pain  is  chronic  or 
likely  to  recur  soon  and  frequently,  it  is 
cruel  to  give  morphine,  because  soon 
the  patient  will  have  all  that  pain  again, 
and  more — the  pain  which  is  produced 
by  morphine  after  it  has  been  taken  a 
little  while.  We  never  can  tell  that  the 
pain  suffered  is  not  wholly  due  to  mor- 
phine. So  the  person's  trouble  after 
we  have  given  money  may  be  due  to  the 
money  itself,  ill  used.  We  should  be 
able  to  say,  after  a  careful,  though  not 
care-worn  study  of  the  case,  that  we 
know  the  patient's  pecuniary  need  is  not 
going  to  recur,  because  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  chronic  difficulty  like  extrav- 
agance or  alcoholism,  which  will  recur 
and  cannot  be  checked  by  money. 

3.  On  the  whole,  the  safest  form  of 
giving  that  I  know,  that  which  is  surest 
to  perpetuate  itself,  to  be  planted  like 


a  seed  and  go  on  without  our  having 
to  stand  by  it,  is  giving  information — 
a  cold-sounding  thing,  but  sometimes 
very  useful.  One  difference  between 
the  social  worker  and  the  person  for 
whom  she  works  ought  to  be  that  the 
social  worker  has  had  more  education, 
more  freedom,  more  opportunity  to  look 
around  the  world  and  see  resources, 
more  friends.  Hence,  when,  for  in- 
stance, she  comes  to  find  a  job  for  a 
man,  the  social  worker,  because  of  .the 
perfectly  undeserved  blessings  that  she 
happens  to  have,  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  information  that  is  of  value. 

One  of  the  most  precious  kinds  of 
information  is  information  how  to  secure 
more  information.  The  difference  be- 
tween uneducated  people  and  those 
whom  we  call  educated,  is  not  that  the 
latter  know  very  much,  but  that  if  they 
do  not  know  something  they  know  how 
to  go  to  one  who  does.  The  uneducated 
person  is  helpless  to  improve  his  educa- 
tion. He  does  not  know  and  cannot  find 
out  how  to  look  up  a  subject. 

I  have  distinguished  information  from 
education.  Information  as  such  never 
changes  character  in  my  opinion.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  what  we  call 
quite  falsely  sex  hygiene.  Information 
biological,  pathological,  physiological, 
talks  about  health  and  disease,  never  kept 
any  man  or  woman  straight  morally. 
It  never  changes  character.  So  our  pub- 
lic school  education  sometimes  represents 
only  information,  only  the  facts,  not  the 
meaning,  the  interpretation,  the  use  of 
those  facts.  Hence  the  public  school  is 
justly  open  to  the  criticism  brought  upon 
it  by  those  who  say  that  it  does  a  child 
no  lasting  good  to  know  facts.  It  may 
make  him  clever  and  so  able  (like  Ger- 
man science  in  this  war)  to  do  more 
harm  than  if  he  knew  less. 

But  when  we  give  education — for 
example,  hygienic  or  economic  education 
— we  give  something  else  than  informa- 
tion. Education  is  that  which,  by  rea- 
son of  practice,  by  doing  something  again 
and  again,  and  doing  it  if  possible  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  model  (living  or 
dead,  book  or  person),  changes  our 
character  and  our  habits,  as  the  use  of 
a  muscle  changes  the  muscle.  A  person 
learns  to  write.  That  is  not  merely  in- 
formation— he  has  learned  to  do  some- 
thing. Learning  to  swim  is  not  infor- 
mation. We  learn  it  by  practice,  by  do- 
ing it,  and  by  the  imitation  of  good 
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models.  How  does  one  learn  to  think? 
By  doing  the  thing,  and  if  there  is  any 
model  in  sight,  by  trying  to  imitate  that 
model. 

4.  Education  is  what  social  workers 
try  to  give  most  often,  most  consciously, 
over  the  longest  time,  and  sometimes 
with  the  greatest  results.  We  try  to 
give  people  hygienic  education.  We  try 
to  give,  not  merely  hygienic  information, 
but  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their 
habits,  a  wholly  different  thing,  and  one 
which  may  be  of  signal  value.  We  try 
to  teach  self-control,  the  control  of  sleep, 
the  control  of  emotion,  the  control  of 
appetite.  It  is  hard,  but  it  can  be  done 
by  prolonged  effort,  under  such  in- 
fluences as  give  us  courage  to  work  at  it. 
We  try  to  give  economic  education,  the 
power  of  foreseeing  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen by  reason  of  what  has  happened  be- 
forve.  People  are  extraordinarily  prone 
to  forget  things  which  they  do  not  want 
to  remember.  We  may  help  people  by 
economic  education,  to  economic  fore- 
sight, to  economic  organizaticn  of  their 
resources  by  practice,  and  by  going  over 
with  them  the  cases  of  other  people  who 
have  won  out  in  similar  difficulties. 

Anybody  who  does  much  talking  is 
asked  a  good  many  times,  "  Won't  you 
please  come  round  this  evening  and  just 
give  us  a  little  inspiration  ?  "  There  is 
no  request  that  I  look  on  more  sadly, 
more  wistfully,  than  I  do  on  that,  I 
know  how  little  good  such  "  inspiration  " 
usually  is  because  it  can  be  given  the 
same  way  as  money  or  morphine  can  be 
given.  Inspiration  or  courage  means 
emotion  of  some  kind.  Nobody  believes 
in  emotion  more  than  I  do,  I  believe  the 
greatest  life  is  the  life  that  feels  the  most, 
enjoys  the  most,  suffers  the  most.  But 
emotion  is  one  of  the  most  transient  and 
unreliable  of  states.  One  may  be  in  a 
most  exalted  and  courageous  state  of 
mind  at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  and  a  few 
hours  later  be  as  weak  as  an  invalid,  be- 
cause, though  courage  has  come,  it  is 
courage  which  does  not  provide  for  its 
reenforcement,  for  a  new  supply.  We 
never  give  people  help  that  has  any 
permanence  except  when  we  give  them 
reality.  But  we  try  at  first  to  help  people 
in  their  woes  through  our  own  personali- 
ties. We  are  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
anybody  else  afloat.  We  have  to  trans- 
mit something  greater  than  ourselves,  if 
possible  to  bring  people  in  touch  with 
realities  that  will  be  there  on  the  weary 
day,  that  cannot  get  lost. 

I  suppose  that  this  is  education.  I 
suppose  that  when  we  can  teach  people 
to  work  and  give  them  something  they 
can  practise  all  their  lives  and  get  joy 
out  of,  when  we  teach  people  to  play, 
to  deal  rightly  with  their  affections,  and 
to  worship,  we  have  given  what  cannot 
be  lost. 

Our  social  history  cards  at  the  Red 
Cross  Refugees'  Dispensary  in  Paris  still 
have  a  great  many  blanks  on  them,  which 


represent  the  blanks  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  patients  and  the  defects  of  our  so- 
cial work.  We  have  rarely  entered 
deeply  into  our  patients'  lives  in  rela- 
tion to  their  education,  family  life,  recre- 
ation, religion.  In  our  work  at  that  dis- 
pensary we  deal  chiefly  with  medical 
facts  and  economic  facts.  To  go  thus  far 
and  no  farther  will  not  satisfy  many 
nor  remake  their  lives  at  all.  Within 
a  few  months'  time,  of  course,  nobody 
could  expect  us  to  enter  into  intimate  re- 
lations with  a  human  being's  life.  But  if 
we  were  to  work  in  the  dispensary  for  a 
year  and  still  not  one  of  those  cards  had 
any  note  about  the  patient's  education, 
recreation,  family  relations  and  religion, 
I  should  feel  that  we  had  failed.  I  should 
feel  not  only  that  we  had  done  superficial 
work  (that  is  often  inevitable),  but  that 


we  had  done  nothing  but  superficial 
work,  which  is  not  satisfactory. 

It  is  because  we  want  to  give  people 
the  best,  not  that  we  have  but  that  the 
world  contains,  that  we  leave  spaces  on 
our  social  card  for  notes  about  those 
things  which  we  believe  are  fundamental 
in  our  own  lives  and  which  we  want 
therefore  to  see  constructed  or  increased 
in  somebody  else. 

Social  treatment,  then,  is  chiefly  the 
giving  and  building  of  health,  pleasure, 
money,  beauty,  information,  courage,  ed- 
ucation. It  is  not  because  we  have  such 
a  tremendous  stock  of  those  goods  to  give 
away,  but  because  we  know  that  we  must 
somehow  help  a  person  to  self-help  in 
those  directions  or  else  be  superficial, 
that  I  have  phrased  social  treatment  in 
those  terms.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 


Teaching  Women  How  to  Spend 


NO,  dear  reader,  they  do  not  know 
instinctively.  At  least  not  how  to 
spend  wisely.  And  so  a  group  of  women 
in  New  York  city,  much  perplexed  over 
such  questions  as  how  much  of  their  in- 
come should  go  for  food  and  how  much 
for  rent — and  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  amount  set  out  for  each  item  of  per- 
sonal and  domestic  expenditure — formed 
a  committee  to  arouse  general  interest 
in  the  study  of  budgets.  Some  of  them 
had  been  active  in  Home  Service  and 
some  in  food  conservation  work.  Some 
were  connected  with  settlements.  They 
all  felt  that  "  economy  no  more  means 
saving  money  than  it  means  spending 
money.  It  means  administration  of  the 
house,  its  stewardship,  spending  or  sav- 
ing, whether  money,  time  or  anything 
else,  to  the  best  possible  advantage." 
And  they  had  learned  that  a  majority 
of  women  do  not  know  how. 

With  the  aid  of  Benjamin  R.  An-) 
drews,  of  Teachers'  College,  Lucy  H. 
Gillett,  director  of  the  Home  Economics 
Bureau  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  other 
experienced  workers,  they  established 
last  year  nineteen  budget  clubs  for  the 
study  of  household  costs.  The  results 
of  the  experiment  are  described  by 
Velma  Phillips,  a  graduate  student  of 
Teachers  College,  in  a  bulletin  of  that 
institution.  Some  of  them  were  con- 
nected with  settlements,  some  with  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  with 
other  organizations;  only  two  were 
created  ad  hoc. 

The  club  work  was  usually  covered 
in  twelve  weeks.  The  members  were 
induced  to  keep  cash  accounts,  one  for 
each  week — not  so  much  as  a  direct 
means  of  drawing  attention  to  waste- 
ful expenditure  as  to  provide  "  talking 
points  "  on  such  matters  as  the  relative 
value  of  different  foods  in  the  family 
budget.  The  weekly  accounts  were 
critically  examined  by  students  in 
household  accounts  and  returned  with 


comments  and  practical  suggestions. 
After  three  months,  monthly  accounts 
and  balance  sheets  were  substituted  for 
the  weekly  ones,  and  proper  account 
books  wrre  substituted  for  loose  sheets. 
This  made  possible  the  classification  of 
accounts,  an  important  advance  step  in 
keeping  track  of  desirable  and  undesir- 
able proportional  expenditures. 

Sometimes  regular  debates  were  in- 
troduced for  the  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  the  relative  advantages  of 
renting  and  owning  a  home;  sometimes 
the  proceedings  were  varied  by  food  and 
textile  demonstrations,  by  moving  pic- 
tures and  by  social  evenings.  Altogether, 
some  450  persons  met  regularly  for  four 
months — persons  ranging  from  the  very 
poorest  to  the  wives  of  successful  busi- 
ness men  and  university  professors.  The 
best  results,  we  are  told,  were  obtained 
with  young  married  women.  Miss 
Phillips'  suggestions  "  for  methods  of 
presentation,  as  suggested  by  this  experi- 
ence, are  so  practical  that  they  are  here 
given  in  full : 

(a)  Something  definite  and  concrete  must 
be  given.     Everyone  has  seen  a  great  many 
posters — Save  Food,   Save   Fuel,  etc.,   and   a 
certain  large  group  of  women  will  say,  "  Oh, 
I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  about  food,  savings 
and  economy;"  and  yet  these  same  women, 
one   discovers,    have   not   been    to   one    food 
demonstration  or  food  talk  and  are  feeding 
their  families  on  coffee  and  wheat  bread  (if 
they  can  get  it).    They  think  it  is  an  injustice 
that   they   have   to   buy  cereals  with   wheat 
flour,  and  often  their  shelves  are  filled  with 
oatmeal,  rice,  etc.,  which  they  do  not  know 
bow  to  use.     When  one  talks  less  in  the  ab- 
stract about  saving  and  more  concretely  about 
how  to  save,  their  interest  is  keener.     They 
do  not  get  tired  of  hearing  something  that 
really  helps  them.    The  leader  should  study 
the  customs  of  the  community,  and  quite  po$- 
sibly   racial   usages,   and   by   all   means   not 
waste  the  time  of  all   concerned   by  telling 
them  things  they  already  know  or  have  no 
need  for  knowing. 

(b)  Go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
The  average  housewife  is  content  to  do  things 
as  her  grandmother  did.     She  does  not  wel- 
come the  idea  of  changing  her  habits.     Very 
often  the  club  members  make  assertions  like 
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these :  "  I  buy  so  much  meat  and  cannot  get 
along  on  any  less."  "  You  should  see  how 
fat  my  girl  is  and  she  will  not  eat  anything 
but  coffee  and  rolls  for  breakfast."  If  one 
tells  them  the  excellent  food  value  of  some 
dish  they  are  accustomed  to  using,  all  is 
well ;  but  if  one  tells  them  they  are  wasting 
time,  money,  and  health  in  continuing  some 
of  their  food  habits,  few  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion. Their  interest  can  be  gained,  how- 
ever, by  discussing  their  good  food  habits, 
building  upon  these  and  adding  suggestions 
for  better  ways  of  dividing  and  spending 
their  money. 

(c )  Use  of  personal  experience.    Often  the 
members   will    try   some    new    dish    if   they 
realize  that  the  leader  had  to  learn  to  like  it 
because  she  knew  there  was  so  much  more 
nourishment  in  it  and  for   less  money  than 
something  she  was  accustomed  to  use.    They 
enjoy   a   fellow  sufferer.     They   are   always 
interested  in  knowing  what  other  mothers  are 
doing.    On  the  other  hand,  the  leader  should 
realize  that  the  club  members  are  apt  to  have 
the  same  shortcomings,  temptations,  desires, 
and  lack  of  good  sense  that  she  has  herself 
when   it  comes  to  spending.     She  will  gain 
more  and  give  more,  if  she  handles  the  sub- 
ject honestly  and  discusses  flings,   bargains, 
and  sales  freely,  from  all  points  of  view,  in- 
cluding that  of  her  personal  experience. 

(d)  Assume    that    the    members    of    the 
audience  know  more  than  they  do.    The  suc- 
cess of  the  talk  depends   as  much  on  their 
attitude  as  on  the  leadership. 

(«)  Charts  and  illustrative  material  are 
most  effective.  One  leader  had  large  colored 
charts  to  illustrate  the  talks,  and  some  small 
prints  of  the  charts  were  given  to  the  women 
to  use  as  a  memorandum  of  the  talk.  This 
eliminated  the  taking  of  notes,  which  they 
did  not  like  to  do  and  often  could  not  do  be- 
cause many  of  them  could  not  write  readily. 
They  also  showed  the  keenest  interest  when 
the  simple,  practical  tests  for  textile  fabrics 
were  demonstrated. 

(/)  Discussion.  It  is  important  to  give 
plenty  of  time  after  each  talk  for  individual 
questions  and  personal  help  as  to  methods  of 
using  the  facts  presented.  The  women  de- 
light in  telling  what  they  are  doing  and  in 
discussing  food  prices ;  but  it  requires  skillful 
leadership  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
good  suggestions  and  discourage  the  bad  ones 
and  to  keep  everyone  in  good  humor. 

A  NEGRO  VISITOR  IN  NEGRO 
HOMES 

SINCE  October,  1918,  Lulu  Max- 
well, a  graduate  of  Minneapolis 
Central  High  School  and  Tuskegee  In- 
dustrial Institute,  has  been  a  special 
visitor  to  colored  families  for  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Minneapolis.  Be- 
fore she  was  added  to  its  staff  the  or- 
ganization had  very  few  colored  fami- 
lies under  its  care.  Employing  her  was, 
therefore,  something  of  an  experiment. 
In  a  very  short  time,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  Mrs.  Maxwell,  because  she 
understood  their  problems,  was  able  to 
reach  many  families  who  would  not  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  a  white  visitor. 
Her  work  has  steadily  expanded.  Now 
there  are  usually  fifty  or  sixty  families 
on  her  active  list  each  month. 

In  general,  Mrs.  Maxwell's  method 
is  the  ordinary  method  of  the  case-work- 
er; but  her  work  has  its  own  peculiar 
problems  to  meet  which  she  must  to 
some  extent  devise  her  own  ways  and 
means.  For  instance,  many  of  her 
clients  were  personally  known  to  her  be- 


fore they  became  clients.  The  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  in  Minneapolis  is  small, 
and  all  of  the  more  respectable  element 
— regardless  of  whether  they  are  needy 
or  well-to-do — meet  on  a  common  so- 
cial footing  in  church  and  elsewhere. 
For  the  most  part  this  is  an  advantage ; 
her  acquaintances  refer  to  her  all  mat- 
ters that  might  come  within  the  scope 
of  her  work.  There  is  another  side  to 
it,  however.  It  is  much  harder  to  tell 
a  woman  whom  you  know  that  she  must 
mend  her  ways  of  housekeeping  and 
see  that  her  children  are  clean  and  neatly 
clothed  than  it  would  be  to  give  such 
injunctions  to  a  stranger.  The  people 
of  her  race  are,  moreover,  especially 
sensitive  to  such  criticism;  and  the  feel- 
ing of  race  loyalty  is  very  strong  in  them. 
Whenever  Mrs.  Maxwell  finds  it  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  her  work  to  report 
delinquents  to  the  police  or  to  have  them 
put  under  any  sort  of  restraint  she  is  sure 
to  meet  a  certain  amount  of  protest 
from  those  who  feel  that  in  doing  such 
a  thing  she  is  being  disloyal  to  her  own 
color.  The  argument  she  used  with 
persons  so  minded  is,  "  In  matters  ot 
right  and  wrong  there  is  no  color  line." 
Mrs.  Maxwell  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  help  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  Children's  Protective  Society  in 
their  work  with  children.  Neglect,  due 
to  ignorance  or  inertia,  is  a  com- 
mon factor  in  these  families.  Ordi- 
narily, colored  mothers  are  extremely 
fond  of  their  children — though,  as  Mrs. 
Maxwell  rather  ruefully  admits,  this  is 
sometimes  hard  to  believe  when  one 
sees  the  condition  of  the  children. 
Colored  women  usually  marry  very 
young.  The  cares  of  home-making  and 
motherhood,  so  early  imposed  on  them, 
serve  to  make  women  of  some  of  them. 
Others  grow  listless  and  despondent, 
especially  if  they  have  little  education. 
Many  colored  people  have  come  to 
Minneapolis  from  the  South;  some  are 
a  credit  to  the  race;  but  some  do  not 
know  the  value  of  time  and  have  very 
little  notion  of  how  to  use  it.  This 
attitude  of  the  parents  is  reflected  strik- 
ingly in  the  attendance — records  of  the 
public  schools.  Tardiness  and  absences 
are  common  among  families  that  have 
migrated  from  the  southern  states  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  child  welfare  laws  and 
compulsory  education.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  mothers 
of  such  families  grasp  the  seriousness 
of  keeping  children  out  of  school  for 


trifling  reasons.  Sometimes  she  finds  the 
children  themselves  far  more  impres- 
sionable. One  little  boy  stopped  play- 
ing truant  when  he  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Maxwell  would  be  summoned  the  next 
time  he  was  absent.  He  has  since  stayed 
out  of  school  only  once  or  twice,  and 
each  time  he  has  been  very  careful  to 
let  her  know  why. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  experiences  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  finding  homes  for  or- 
phaned colored  babies.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Children's  Protective  Society, 
which  decries  the  placing  of  children  in 
institutions,  she  has  made  a  search  for 
private  homes  which  will  be  open  to 
such  children.  The  fact  that  the  need 
for  boarding-places  for  children  has  not 
as  yet  been  given  much  publicity 
hampers  this  part  of  her  work.  For  a 
similar  reason  it  is  difficult  to  find  suit- 
able boarding-places  for  young  colored 
girls.  On  one  occasion  she  was  called 
to  find  lodgings  for  a  young  girl  who 
had  come  North  with  a  white  family. 
The  girl  made  no  acquaintances  among 
her  own  kind  and  when  she  left  the 
family  by  whom  she  was  employed  she 
did  not  know  where  to  go.  Mrs.  Max- 
well was  glad  to  be  called  in,  but  she 
could  not  help  observing  that  if  the 
girl  had  been  white  it  would  have  been 
a  simple  matter  to  find  lodgings  for  her. 

The  other  great  problem  which  re- 
curs in  Mrs.  Maxwell's  work  is  that  of 
caring  for  the  old.  There  is  no  home 
for  the  aged  of  her  race  in  Minneapolis, 
and  the  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  colored  people 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  receiv- 
ing alms.  There  are  in  the  city  a  num- 
ber of  old  colored  people  who  struggle 
along,  working  when  they  are  hardly 
able  to  do  so,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
"  poorhouse."  "  House  "  they  call  it  in- 
variably; they  do  not  dignify  it  in  any 
way.  Mrs.  Maxwell  is  much  interested 
in  one  very  independent  woman  of 
nearly  eighty  years  who  does  knitting, 
quilting,  and  plain  sewing  for  a  liv- 
ing. Her  misfortune  has  been  that  all 
of  her  seven  children  have  died  before 
her.  She  would,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
uncertainty  of  her  future,  be  perfectly 
happy.  She  is  a  busy,  neat,  and  nat- 
urally cheerful  person;  but  she  frets 
continually  over  the  nearness  of  the 
"  poorhouse."  Her  dread  of  this  place 
and  of  the  city  hospital  is  so  great  that 
neither  of  them  can  be  mentioned  in 
her  presence. 


Installing  a  Shop  Committee  System 


THE  following  story  comes  to  us 
from  a  man  we  know  who,  follow- 
ing service  with  the  government  as  an 
adjuster  of  industrial  relations,  was 
called  on  to  advise  the  manager  of  a 
factory  relative  to  installing  a  shop  com- 
mittee system: 

"  I  found  that  the  board  of  directors 


of  this  concern  was  composed  of  intelli- 
gent, progressive  American  citizens  who 
honestly  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing. 
They  controlled  the  destinies  of  a  fac- 
tory employing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men.  They  had  had  labor 
troubles.  They  expected  to  have  more. 
What  they  desired  to  know,  primarily, 
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was  what  they  had  better  do  to  build 
up  for  many  years  to  come  genuinely 
good  relations  with  their  workers. 

"  A  sub-committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  had  been  appointed  to  study 
the  shop  committee  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  or  against  its  installment. 

"  I  found  that  this  sub-committee  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and 
there  was  little  about  actual  detail  that 
I  could  tell  them.  But  they  stuck  on 
this  point :  Provided  they  determined 
to  establish  some  kind  of  a  shop  com- 
mittee system,  how  should  and  how 
could  it  be  done  so  as  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  employes  that 
it  was  some  kind  of  a  scheme  '  to  put 
one  over  on  them.'  In  other  words, 
assuming  that  the  company  was  honest, 
how  could  it  convince  its  employes? 

"  Isn't  this  a  pretty  state  of  affairs? 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  typical.  The  blunt 
question  coming  from  the  committee  set 
me  to  thinking  hard. 

"  One  of  the  directors  proposed  that 
they  plan  out  a  program  of  education, 
leading  gradually  up  to  the  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  the  employes  would  go 
through  the  same  processes  of  thought 
as  those  through  which  they  themselves 
had  gone.  This  seemed  rather  elabo- 
rate and  wasteful  of  time.  Someone  else 
suggested  another  plan,  and  finally  I 
happened  to  hit  on  this  one : 

'  Why  not  be  frank?  Why  not  call 
together  a  mass  meeting  of  the  employes, 
for  example,  half  an  hour  before  clos- 
ing time  some  day,  and  place  the  whole 
matter  before  them  just  as  it  is?  Tell 
them  that  you  have  this  idea  and  that 
you  think  it  will  be  of  common  benefit. 
Tell  them  that  you  do  not  want  to  "  put 
anything  over  "  and  that  you  want  them 
to  select  a  committee  in  their  own  way 
to  discuss  it  with  you,  a  union  or  non- 
union committee — any  kind  of  a  com- 
mittee so  long  as  it  is  fairly  representa- 
tive. Put  all  your  cards  on  the  table. 
Ask  them  to  put  theirs  down,  too.  Take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  in  short  and  see 
what  happens.' 

"  Well,  the  directors  took  my  advice, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  it  suc- 
ceeded. The  men  liked  their  spirit. 
They  were  suspicious  at  first — and  I 
learned  from  other  quarters  that  they 
had  good  reason  to  be  so.  But  they  got 
together  and  as  I  write  this  they  are 
working  out  together  some  kind  of  a 
committee  system.  It  is  bound  to  be 
a  good  one,  regardless  of  details,  be- 
cause there  is  now  genuine  desire  for 
joint  counsel — and  that  always  means 
that  the  right  way  to  get  it  will  be 
found."  W.  L.  STODDARD. 

GETTING  THE  POOREST   INTO 

DECENT  HOMES 
"OHORTLY    after    taking    up    my 
kJ    work  in  this  city,"  writes  Arthur 
A.  Guild,  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 


VACATION  TIME 

HA.  L.  FISHER,  the  British  minister  of  Education,  who  has  been 
•      spoken  of  as  a  possible  next  ambassador   to   the   United   States, 
recently  in  an  address  to  teachers  laid  down  some  rules  to  be  observed  in 
making  the  most  of  holidays  and  vacations.     They  apply  equally  to  social 
workers,  and  we  quote  from  them  the  following: 

Plan  your  holiday  carefully,  but  be  ready  to  abandon  your  plans  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

A  change  of  work  is  in  itself  a  holiday. 

Never  drive  when  you  can  walk,  and  never  walk  when  you  can  ride. 
Take  short  cuts  if  you  will,  but  remember  there  is  seldom  time  for  them. 
A  good  holiday  is  like  eternity — there  is  no  reckoning  of  time. 
One  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  holiday  is  a  new  friendship. 

The  best  holiday  is  that  which  contains  the  largest  amount  of  new  experience. 
In  the  choice  of  holiday  books  act  on  the  principle  that  one  of  the  main  uses  of 
leisure  is  to  feed  the  imagination. 

The   principal   experts  in   the   art  of  taking  holidays   are   painters,   naturalists, 
travelers,  and  historians;  the  worst  person  to  consult  is  a  golfer. 

On  occasions  a  very  good  holiday  can  be  taken  at  home — if  you  change  the  hour 
of  breakfast. 


Federation  of  Charities,  "I  discovered 
that  many  of  the  families  who  were  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  federation  lived 
in  furnished  light-housekeeping  rooms. 
These  rooms  were  unsanitary  and,  in 
most  cases,  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Exorbitant  rents  were  being  charged 
for  such  quarters.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
to  put  relief  in  such  homes  was  like 
throwing  it  into  a  bottomless  pit.  As 
long  as  these  families  were  permitted 
to  live  in  these  places,  they  could  not 
possibly,  in  any  way,  become  self-sup- 
porting." The  plan  adopted  to  meet 
this  difficulty  Mr.  Guild  modestly 
leaves  it  to  the  Toledo  newspapers  to 
tell.  From  them  we  gather  that  it  is 
as  follows: 

Two  things  have  to  be  done — the 
rooming  houses  have  to  be  emptied  of 
families  with  children,  and  public  senti- 
ment has  to  be  created  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  profiteering  landlords  to 
let  these  "furnished"  places  at  exorbi- 
tant rents.  In  the  first  week  of  his  new 
program — in  F  e  b  r  u  a  r  y — Mr.  Guild 
succeeded  in  removing  two  families  into 
cottages.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  social  organizations, 
a  census  of  families  living  under  such 
conditions  was  commenced.  As  every- 
where, those  unable  to  pay  cash  were 
found  to  pay  the  highest  rents.  In  one 
case,  forty-five  dollars  a  month  was  paid 
for  three  rooms  in  the  top  story  of  a 
miserable  stack  of  bricks.  The  first 
family  removed  paid  thirty  dollars  a 
month  for  two  dingy  rooms  with  a  few 
pieces  of  rickety,  vermin-eaten  furni- 
ture. 

To  re-house  these  families,  the  feder- 
ation had  to  advance  the  rent  for  them 
and  had  also  to  provide  them  with  a 
minimum  of  furniture.  The  first  family 
was  moved  to  a  small  house,  fairly  mod- 
ern and  set  in  a  pleasant  yard,  for  which 
it  pays  $18  a  month.  From  the  saving 
in  rent,  it  is  able  within  a  short  time  to 
repay  the  loan  for  the  first  month's  rent, 


the  kitchen  range,  the  fee  to  the  gas 
company.  The  furniture — so  as  not  to 
pile  on  too  much  debt — was  given, 
being  obtained  by  advertisement  of  an 
appeal  that  received  an  excellent  re- 
sponse. 

The  second  family  lived  in  a  cellar 
room,  without  ventilation,  at  $7  a  week. 
There  were  rat-holes  in  the  wall,  and 
some  of  the  furniture  stood  in  water. 
Furniture  for  them  was  obtained  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  same  advances  of 
rent,  etc.,  were  made.  Of  course,  says 
Mr.  Guild,  there  is  always  a  chance 
that  some  of  the  money  may  not  be  re- 
paid. But  how  absurd  it  would  be  not 
to  take  the  risk,  considering  the  expense 
these  children  are  going  to  make  for  the 
community  if  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  under  conditions  that  make  for  men- 
tal and  physical  helplessness!  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  clergymen  of  the-  city 
he  says: 

The  conditions  under  which  these  families 
are  living  are  undermining  and  destroying 
the  health  of  the  children  and  parents.  The 
Federation  of  Charities  is  moving  such  fami- 
lies out  of  furnished  rooms  as  fast  as  furni- 
ture can  be  secured  for  them.  The  old  fur- 
niture which  our  church  members  have  dis- 
carded will  assist  us  in  placing  many  parents 
and  their  children  in  flats  and  separate  cot- 
tages, thus  giving  them  real  homes,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  play  space  for  the 
children  for  about  one-half  the  rent  they  are 
paying. 

Mr.  Guild  has  once  more  proved 
that  in  the  neglected  "discards"  of  the 
average  household  there  is  a  resource 
of  helpfulness  to  our  poor  neighbors 
which  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  ap- 
peals for  charity.  The  New  York 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment 
considered  this  point  some  time  ago  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  source 
of  aid  "is  entirely  in  addition  to  the 
financial  resources  that  can  be  mobil- 
ized. Economically  speaking,  the  mone- 
tary value.  .  .  is  very  considerable." 
It  is  "a  valuable  means  of  democratiz- 
ing relief,  for  those  unable  to  give 
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money  are  able  often  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially in  this  way."  (Report  on 
How  to  Meet  Hard  Times.)  Often 
the  want  that  has  driven  a  family  into 
one  of  these  undesirable  abodes  can  be 
relieved  or  even  entirely  overcome  by 
measures  of  philanthropy  intimately  as- 
sociated with  removal  to  a  better  home. 
In  the  second  case  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, illness  of  the  father  who  had 
been  a  factory  worker  for  many  years, 
had  necessitated  the  moving  of  the  fam- 
ily to  the  country  last  year.  Their  fur- 
niture was  sold  at  the  time,  and  upon 
their  return  to  the  city,  a  "furnished" 
room  was  all  they  could  afford.  By 
removal  to  a  decent  small  house,  the 
health  of  the  whole  family  is  set  up  once 
more;  and  a  hope  of  early  return  to 
self-support  is  substituted  for  the  sense 
of  depression  in  the  overcrowded  base- 
ment. 

The  first  family  removed  also  illus- 
trates this  point.     It  consisted  of  father, 


mother  and  four  small  children,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  influenza.  In  the  new  home 
they  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease.  The  eldest  child,  a  cripple, 
eight  years  of  age,  was  placed  in  a 
special  school  and  the  next  oldest  in  a 
kindergarten.  The  mother  has  been 
given  a  sewing  machine  to  make  clothes 
for  the  children  and,  possibly,  to  earn 
a  little  by  sewing  for  others. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  program, 
nothing  more  effective  could  have  been 
done,  to  judge  from  the  press  clippings 
received,  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  To- 
ledo to  the  seriousness  of  these  housing 
conditions  and  to  make  public  opinion 
for  a  more  drastic  housing  code  than  to 
"dramatize"  the  demand  for  reform  by 
letting  the  appeal  come  in  the  stories  of 
particular  families  rescued  from  these 
conditions  and  set  up  in  contrasting  de- 
cency and  comfort  through  the  aid  of  a 
widespread  interest  in  their  welfare. 

B.  L. 


Book  Reviews 


SOCIAL  WORK 

By   Richard    C.    Cabot.    Houghton    Mifflin 

Co.     188  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.65. 

There  are  two  great  types  of  professional 
books.  First,  the  comprehensive  encyclope- 
dia, solid,  broad  and  informing;  second,  the 
brief,  pungent  manual  which  does  not  pre- 
tend to  omniscience,  but  which  aims  rather 
to  stimulate  and  to  inculcate  a-  point  of  view. 
To  that  second  type  belongs  Dr.  Cabot's  lat- 
est work.  It  is  an  admirable  little  manual, 
written  in  clear,  concise  English,  embodying 
some  of  the  materials  which  he  gave  as  lec- 
tures at  the  Sorbonne  in  1918. 

It  may  be  said  in  advance  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work,  while  stated  in  the  broad- 
est terms,  is  really  limited  to  certain  aspects 
of  social  work  in  dispensaries  and  with  em- 
phasis laid  primarily  upon  the  mental  and 
not  the  economic  aspects  of  dispensary  case- 
work. It  covers  the  medical  standing,  duties 
and  equipment  of  the  social  assistant,  the 
proper  method  of  recording  data,  the  high 
lights  in  economic  diagnosis,  some  samples 
of  social  therapeutics,  and  a  much  more  de- 
tailed treatment  of  the  principles  of  mental 
investigation  by  the  social  worker. 

Dr.  Cabot  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
Americans  in  general  have  neglected  the 
mental  aspects  of  both  medical  and  social 
work.  From  that  standpoint,  then,  the  book 
is  an  attempt  to  fill  this  gap  and  to  stimu- 
late both  scientific  research  in  this  field  and 
also  the  development  of  a  new  technique. 

Dr.  Cabot  here  as  always  is  so  full  of 
stimulating  ideas,  and  the  book  abounds  in 
so  many  happy  phrases  that  the  reviewer 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin.  (The  task 
is  lightened  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  some 
brief  extracts  have  already  appeared  in  the 
SURVEY.)  But  particularly  suggestive  is  the 
analogy  which  he  draws  between  the  mes- 
meric effect  of  money  relief  and  opiates. 
Also  the  further  parallelism  indicated  by  the 
phrase  "  economic  surgery,"  which  means  in 
plain  case-work  phraseology,  unusual  and 


temporary  relief  foreseeing  a  speedy  end  for 
the  need  for  aid — that  is,  emergency  relief. 
Again,  his  concept  of  the  social  worker  as 
the  constructive  remover  of  fears  is  vital  not 
only  to  social  work  as  ordinarily  thought  of, 
but  also  to  all  forms  of  health  work  and 
particularly  to  such  a  newly  developed  field 
as  public  health  nursing.  Apparently  to  Dr. 
Cabot  there  is  only  one  great  helpful  fear 
and  that  is  the  fear  of  drugs. 

The  connection  between  fear  and  fatigue 
is  interestingly  worked  out,  and  some  ex- 
tremely helpful  suggestions  on  the  matter 
of  individualizing  work  and  rest  and  play 
are  offered.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  a 
very  sound  conclusion  that  the  cure  for  fa- 
tigue is  success  and  joy  in  one's  work.  This 
is  3  bit  of  professional  advice  which  social 
workers  should  apply  to  themselves  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  passing  it  on  to 
their  clients.  Much  of  the  new  psychology 
appears  also  in  such  acute  suggestions,  as, 
for  instance,  that  monotony  and  a  sense  of 
injustice  are  "moral  poisons." 

Not  only  beginners  but  also  more  seasoned 
social  workers  would  do  well  to  grasp  Dr. 
Cabot's  portrayal  of  them  as  "  creative  lis- 
teners." This  attitude  of  creative  listening 
is  something  not  to  be  forgotten  after  a  first 
interview,  but  is  to  be  the  habitual  attitude. 
Also  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  souls 
alive,  social  workers  cannot  neglect  Dr. 
Cabot's  demand  that  social  work  should  add 
a  spirit  of  beauty  of  art  and  of  joy  to  sci- 
ence, and  that  the  fundamental  motive  for 
social  work,  after  all,  is  not  moralizing  or 
meddling  with  other  people's  affairs,  but 
sheer  gratitude. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  the  reviewer  is  grateful 
to  Dr.  Cabot  for  this  splendid  addition  to  the 
literature  of  professional  social  work.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  two  or  three  rather 
fundamental  points  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self somewhat  at  variance.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  for  the  doctor  to  assume  that  the 

medical  approach  is  the  easiest  approach  to 


a  case  of  need.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
this  can  be  taken  as  a  universal  rule.  Per- 
haps I  need  only  cite  the  case  of  the  obstetri- 
cian and  the  very  obstinate  conviction  that 
a  midwife  is  superior.  There  is  no  blinking 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  just  as  suspicious  of  the 
doctor  as  they  are  of  the  tax  collector. 
Again,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
neighborhood  worker  will  tell  us  that  the 
approach  through  simple  neighborly  friend- 
liness is  the  easiest  and,  after  all,  the  most 
helpful  approach.  Indeed,  it  appears  that 
strategy  and  expediency  alone  can  determine 
what  is  the  best  approach. 

Again,  as  a  social  worker  not  in  the  medi- 
cal field,  but  as  one  interested  in  training 
social  workers  and  of  raising  social  work 
to  the  status  of  a  real  profession,  I  find  my- 
self seriously  questioning  the  habitual  ref- 
erence in  this  volume  to  the  social  worker  as 
the  "  social  assistant."  If  social  work  is  a 
profession  at  all,  it  is  on  all  fours  w,ith  medi- 
cine or  law  or  teaching,  and,  therefore,  the 
social  worker  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
mere  appanage  to  a  doctor  or  a  teacher  or 
anybody  else.  Dr.  Cabot  does  not  apparently 
mean  that  the  social  worker  should  be  in  any 
menial  subordination  to  the  doctor,  for  he 
points  out  that  the  "  training  of  a  nurse,  as 
we  know  it  in  America  at  any  rate,  really 
unfits  a  woman  in  some  respects  for  the 
work  of  a  social  worker,  since  it  accustoms 
her  to  habitual  obedience  and  subordination." 
Yet,  in  another  place  he  assumes  that  "  in  the 
end  the  physician  must  unite  all  the  knowl- 
edge accumulated  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
social  assistants,  and  thus  must  be  enabled 
to  act  for  the  patient's  benefit  on  the  basis 
of  a  body  of  information  much  larger  than 
he  could  have  secured  alone."  Again,  he 
lays  down  the  dictum  that  social  assistants 
must  help  the  doctor  to  avoid  the  disaster  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  giving  people 
what  they  ask  for. 

All  through  this  book  I  find  myself  asking 
the  question,  "  Is  the  doctor  the  boss  or  the 
partner?"  If  the  doctor  cannot  do  his  full 
work  without  the  help  of  the  social  worker — 
and  that  is  admitted,  otherwise  this  book 
would  never  have  been  written — and  if  the 
social  worker  does  not  pretend  to  render 
medical  or  surgical  service,  why  not  con- 
ceive the  relationship  as  a  true  partnership 
between  specialists — but  a  genuine  partner- 
ship in  which  each  member  of  the  firm  has 
a  full  voice  and  from  which  each  receives 
full  recognition  and  compensation? 

This  difference  in  point  of  view  does 'not 
in  any  way  militate  against  either  the  sound 
philosophy  or  the  sound  principles  of  tech- 
nique which  the  author  has  laid  down.  But 
I  believe  that  hereafter  both  the  literature 
of  social  work  and  the  position  of  the  social 
worker  itself  will  take  on  a  new  dignity  and 
a  new  impelling  quality  if  this  terminology 
of  implicit  derogation  is  modified. 

All  thanks  to  Dr.  Cabot  for  his  fine  coun- 
sel and  for  the  new  stimuli  which  his  clear 
vision  of  the  field  and  the  problems  of  social 
work  make  it  possible  for  him  to  set  going. 

A.  J.  TODD. 
THE  HOBO  PHILOSOPHER 

By  Roger  Payne.    Published  by  the  author. 

Fellowship    Farm,    Puente,    Cal.      50    pp. 
Price   $.25    (paper),   $.50    (boards),   $.75 

(leather);   by  mail   of   the   SURVEY  $.35; 

$.70;  $1.00. 

Mr.  Payne  has  that  rare  adventurous 
temperament  which,  according  to  social  cir- 
cumstances, makes  men  discoverers  or  out- 
laws. Being  addicted  to  a  complex  and  not 
altogether  rational  way  of  thinking,  he  has 
chosen  the  simple  life  for  his  career  and, 
after  practising  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
writes  this  little  book — precursor  of  an 
announced  larger  work — to  tell  about  it. 

The  appendix,  in  which  he  answers  perti- 
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nent  questions  concerning  that  mode  of  life, 
is  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  little 
volume.  In  it  he  defends  the  extreme  egotism 
of  the  "wanderer  as  socially  beneficial,  both 
for  man  and  woman,  basing  that  view  on 
the  assumption  that  the  normal  adult  can 
adequately  support  himself  and  all  his  social 
obligations  by  a  maximum  of  two  days'  work 
per  week ;  a  working  period  which  may  be 
lumped,  of  course,  in  occasional  periods  of 
a  few  weeks. 

He  defends  the  hoboes  of  his  acquaintance 
against  the  charge  of  criminality  or  sexual 
depravity  and  reflects  critically  upon  the 
cruelty  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  them 
by  the  law.  "  As  a  result  of  my  experience," 
he  says,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  polic- 
ing of  the  country  districts  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  elected  sheriffs  and  mar- 
shals and  vested  in  the  state  constabulary, 
as  is  now  being  done  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  business  of 
crime  detection,  these  officials  are  seldom 
able  to  arrest  serious  criminals." 

B.  L. 

VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS 

By  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.    George  H.  Doran 

Co.     264  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.65. 

For  the  social  worker  this  is  a  book  of 
inspiration,  a  source  of  encouragement,  an 
incentive  to  find  light  in  darkness.  Such  de- 
termined optimism  as  we  find  in  these  chatty, 
intimate  chapters  about  work  done  by  the 
British  soldiers  blinded  in  battle  is  con- 
tagious. There  is  a  bubbling  enthusiasm  in 
the  author's  story  of  his  lads'  achievements 
that  must  inspire  whoever  reads  it  almost 
as  it  did  those  who  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
the  distinguished  author  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  America  last  January. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  became  completely 
blind  a  year  before  the  war,  after  some 
years  of  gradual  loss  of  sight.  His  own  vic- 
tory over  blindness  and  his  cheery  accept- 
ance of  enforced  change  in  activity  prepared 
him  to  be  preeminently  the  leader  of  the 
blind  in  England  at  this  juncture.  His  keen 
mind,  his  dominating  personality,  his  wide 
experience  as  a  journalist,  his  associations 
with  influential  personages  have  been  put  at 
the  service  of  his  country  in  its  task  of  re- 
habilitating the  young  men  whose  blindness 
is  one  of  the  greatest  casualties  of  the  war. 

Because  the  man  in  charge  of  this  work 
is  the  man  he  is,  because  the  lads  who  met 
with  this  misfortune  are  young  and  vigorous, 
because  of  the  fine  cooperation  secured,  the 
effort  has  met  with  remarkable  success.  As 
an  example  of  such  cooperation  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  an  American,  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Arthur 
his  extensive  London  estate,  St.  Dunstan's. 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  tells  how  the  hostel  came 
to  be,  how  the  work  expanded,  what  the  sol- 
diers learned  to  do  and  be.  What  one  sol- 
dier learned  is,  perhaps,  indicative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole,  as  noted  in  an  editorial 
reference  quoted  from  the  Daily  Express: 

"  He  had  been  taught  that  misfortune  is 
not  an  excuse  for  sitting  down  and  mourning 
one's  helplessness,  but  the  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  one's  manliness."  The  author 
puts  it  in  this  way:  "The  men  of  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  have  accepted  one  guiding  principle — 
a  resolute  disregard  of  what  is  lost  and  a 
cheerful  pursuit  of  all  that  may  take  its 
place,"  and  this  reliance  on  the  psychological 
element  in  the  retraining  of  a  blinded  man 
is  emphasized  over  and  over  again. 

Whether  the  book  will  prove  in  any  large 
degree  useful  as  a  <vade  mecum  is  problemat- 
ical, to  say  the  least.  Workers  for  the  blind 
very  generally  cannot  expect  to  have  vig- 
orous young  men,  the  objects  of  a  nation's 
admiration,  as  their  problem — quite  the  op- 
posite usually.  Not  the  method,  therefore, 


but  the  spirit  of  the  volume  will  be  its  great- 
est value. 

Perhaps  incredulous,  perhaps  cynical,  some 
may  say,  "Too  good  to  be  true,"  on  reading 
the  stories  of  successes  achieved  by  the  man 
of  St.  Dunstan's — on  reading  such  words  as 
these,  for  example:  "Very  many  of  these 
men  settled  down  to  their  work  and  earned 
as  much  as,  or  in  some  cases  considerably 
more  than,  they  had  earned  while  in  pos- 
session of  their  sight."  The  person  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  those  who  have  lost  sight 
sits  aghast  and  would  be  inclined  to  dispute 
the  statement  out  of  experience.  The  author 
discounts  my  such  incredulity  or  disputatious 
attitude  by  saying,  "The  test  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's, of  the  theories  I  had  and  the  way 
they  were  put  into  practice  by  the  men,  lies 
in  what  these  blinded  soldiers  make  of  their 
lives,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  cite  example 
after  example  of  men  who  have  made  good. 

Advantage  had  been  taken,  of  course,  of 
the  public  disposition  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  these  heroes  who  had  lost  the  great  bless- 
ing of  sight  in  their  country's  service,  and  it 
may  be  that  as  the  years  go  on  this  disposi- 
tion will  change.  But  while  the  feeling  of 
helpfulness  is  strong  it  is  being  used,  and 
properly. 

These  vivid  chapters  detailing  the  prob- 
lem, the  process,  the  triumph  of  securing  vic- 
tory over  blindness  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  reader  as  well  as,  perhaps,  a  source 
of  shame  that  he,  too,  does  not  make  the 
most  even  of  calamity. 

EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE. 

THE  CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOR  DEPEND- 
ENT FAMILIES 

By  Florence  Nesbit.     Chicago  Council  of 

Social   Agencies.     39   pp.     Price  $.25;   by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $.35. 

Many  more  pretentious  and  costly  volumes 
utterly  fail  to  equal  in  practical  value  and  in 
suggestiveness  this  little  inexpensive  bulle- 
tin. As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  the  social 
agencies  of  Chicago  were  encountering  in 
estimating  budgets  for  families  under  their 
care  so  as  to  meet  adequately  and  promptly 
the  continually  increasing  cost  of  living,  the 
Relief  Committee  of  the  Chicago  council  se- 
cured Miss  Nesbit  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  prepare  a  report.  Several  organiza- 
tions shared  in  the  undertaking  by  placing 
their  experience  and  one  or  more  visitors  at 
the  service  of  the  committee. 

The  report  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  I.  Minimum  Normal  Standard  of 
Living;  II.  Data  on  Which  Estimates  Were 
Made;  III.  Schedule  for  Estimating  a  Budget 
for  a  Dependent  Family;  IV.  Use  of  the 
Schedule;  V.  Revising  the  Schedule.  When 
every  word  is  of  interest  and  value,  it  is 
impracticable  to  summarize  the  report  other- 
wise than  is  suggested  by  the  titles  of  the 
sections.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  fea- 
tures, however,  may  be  pointed  out. 

The  attempt  to  define  the  minimum  essen- 
tials for  normal  living  (the  so-called  "mini- 
mum normal  standard  of  living")  is  in  re- 
freshing and  encouraging  contrast  to  many 
previous  efforts.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter 
do  not  complete  the  list,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  Even  "incidentals"  and  "sundries" 
do  not  suffice  as  in  other  cases.  Household 
supplies  and  furnishings  receive  detailed 
attention  even  to  pointing  out  that  cracked 
and  chipped  dishes  form  no  part  in  a  mini- 
mum standard.  Suitable  toilet  articles  are 
said  to  be  "  elements  in  the  preservation  of 
health  or  in  presentability  in  personal  ap- 
pearance necessary  for  successful  pursuit  of 
business  and  normal  social  life." 

The  higher  values  of  life  are  suggested  in 
the  discussion  of  clothing,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered merely  in  the  role  of  providing 
warmth  and  covering,  but  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  of  special  interest  and  importance 


during  adolescence  and  youth.  The  items 
for  clothing  are  worked  out  in  unusual  de- 
tail. 

Care  of  health,  education,  recreation  and 
insurance  are  all  items  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  budget.  It  is  wisely  suggested  that 
an  allowance  of  spending  money  of  from 
25  cents  to  one  dollar  a  week  should  be  made 
to  working  children  who  turn  their  wages 
into  the  family  income,  the  allowances  for 
education  and  recreation  to  be  reduced  in 
proper  proportion.  There  seems  ample  testi- 
mony to  prove  that  many  slight  misdeeds, 
leading  not  infrequently  to  more  serious  of- 
fences, may  be  traced  to  lack  of  this  spend- 
ing money. 

The  discussion  of  the  dietetic  standards 
and  methods  of  conforming  to  them  on  a 
meager  income  is  admirable,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  strengthened  that  there  is  more  dan- 
ger in  such  an  effort  than  the  technical  die- 
titian realizes.  Granted  that  persons  of  the 
same  age,  size,  weight  and  general  type  of 
activity  have  resemblances  as  machines,  the 
factors  which  distinguish  them  as  human  be- 
ings must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Theory  often 
breaks  down  when  the  calculated  ration  is 
made  to  fit  varying  degrees  of  fastidiousness 
or  robustness,  nervous  energy  or  digestive 
idiosyncrasy.  Dietary  "  guides "  seems  a 
safer  term  to  use  than  dietary  "  standards," 
though  not  as  popular  a  one. 

The  student  of  housing  conditions  can  but 
regret  that  Miss  Nesbit  did  not  venture  as 
far  in  this  field  as  in  other  items  of  the 
budget.  The  English  working  women  in 
their  housing  proposals  make  much  greater 
demands  as  to  space,  bathing  facilities, 
water  supply  (including  hot  water)  and  rec- 
reation ground  than  is  common  with  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  final  impression  left  by  the  study  is 
that  of  the  entire  inadequacy  under  present 
living  conditions  of  the  sums  designated  for 
mothers'  pensions  or  soldiers'  family  allow- 
ances. Even  without  rent  or  insurance,  Miss 
Nesbit's  monthly  budget  for  a  mother  and 
three  young  children  is  $60.15,  whereas  in 
Chicago  the  possible  allowance  pension  for 
such  a  family  would  be  $35  and  the  allow- 
ance $52.50,  counting  in  the  allotment  from 
her  husband's  pay.  It  would  seem  timely 
to  have  public  attention  called  to  these  dis- 
crepancies and  to  have  steps  taken  to  cor- 
rect them. 

MARION  TALBOT. 

THE  LABOR  LAW  OF  MARYLAND 

By  Malcolm  H.  Lauchheimer.  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.  166  pp.  paper  bound.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.40. 
One  of  the  principles  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement  is  that  work  assigned  to  the 
student  be  as  little  as  possible  task  work, 
and  as  much  as  possible  something  which  the 
student  is  moved  to  do  for  its  own  sake. 
Were  this  principle  more  generally  applied 
in  the  selection  of  topics  for  academic 
doctorial  essays,  there  would  be  fewer  books 
of  the  type  of  the  Labor  Law  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Lauchheimer  has  made  a  painstaking, 
almost  microscopic,  analysis  of  the  labor 
legislation  of  the  selected  state  as  it  existed 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  before  he  became 
a  lieutenant  judge-advocate.  He  describes 
and  discusses  in  detail  the  common  and 
statute  law  dealing  with  labor  unions, 
workmen's  compensation,  physical  conditions 
of  work  places,  terms  of  employment  (prin- 
cipally wages  and  hours),  and  some  scatter- 
ing miscellany.  Since  in  some  important 
fields,  as  minimum  wage  acts,  Maryland  is 
still  lacking,  he  obligingly  pictures  the  pro- 
visions of  other  states. 

Along  with  the  quotation  and  description 
of  statutes  he  gives  historical  and  judicial 
material  helpful  for  their  interpretation. 
His  arraignment  of  most  American  state 
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labor  codes  as  an  "  enervating  hodge-podge  " 
possessing  "  absolutely  no  unity  or  system  " 
is  well  merited.  The  chapter  on  administra- 
tion shows  that  he  has  grasped  the  im- 
portance and  the  difficulties  of  bridging  the 
all  too  frequent  gap  between  enactment  and 
enforcement. 

Less  happy  is  he  when  he  departs  from 
description  and  attempts  to  generalize  on 
matters  of  wide  social  policy.  The  early 
statement  that  the  function  of  labor  legisla- 
tion is  to  solve  the  "  problem  of  reconciling 
and  placating  labor  and  capital  "  will  seem 
unnecessarily  narrow  to  those  who  would  use 
such  legislation  for  the  progressive  scientific 
elevation  of  industrial  standards.  The  asser- 
tion that  "  conditions  of  sanitation,  fire  pre- 
vention, and  safety  appliances  are  beyond  the 
scope "  of  trade  union  powers  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  history  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  ladies'  garment 
industry  and  of  the  Labor  Sanitation 
Conference. 

Much  water — and  blood — has  flowed  under 
the  mill  since  the  book  was  written,  but 
surely  even  in  1916  an  observant  writer  on 
labor  legislation  might  have  sensed  the 
national  guild  movement  and  not  have  closed 
his  work  by  holding  up  as  his  "  idealized 
condition  of  affairs "  a  situation  in  which 
society  was  permanently  split  into  two 
strongly  entrenched  armies  of  organized 
employers  and  organized  wage-earners. 

As  a  reference  book  the  volume  will  be 
helpful  to  Marylanders  who  want  to  know 
what  the  labor  law  of  their  state  is  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  For  the  general  reader 
it  contains,  like  most  college  dissertations, 
little  of  value  or  interest. 

SOLON  DE  LEON. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS 
Edited  by  James  Hastings.     Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     Vol  X  Picts-Sacraments.     915 
pp.    Price  $7 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $7.15. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 

Edited  by  James  Hastings.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  Vol  II  Macedonia-Zion.  724 
pp.  Price  $6;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $6.15. 
For  readers  of  the  SURVEY  the  first  of  these 
volumes  would  naturally  have  more  inter- 
est than  the  second,  which  is  devoted  to  a 
technical  discussion  of  matters  more  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  religious  special- 
ist. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  find  in 
these  two  volumes  a  re-enforcement  of  a 
truth  which  has  become  increasingly  patent, 
particularly  to  intelligent  church-members 
and  leaders  who  are  interested  also  in  the 
problems  of  contemporary  society.  Perhaps 
we  might  say  patent  truths,  for  at  least  two 
are  involved:  The  futility  of  attempting  to 
make  any  real  distinction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular  and  the  intricate  relation 
between  the  present  and  the  past.  No  one, 
for  instance,  who  desires  to  understand  what 
should  be  the  duty  of  modern  Christianity 
with  reference  to  the  ills  which  afflict  society, 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  through  the  ages  to  similar  questions. 
Would  the  contemporary  Christian  ask  what 
should  be  his  attitude  towards  the  present- 
day  problem  of  poverty  and  wealth.  Then 
he  must  understand  what  the  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  age  thought  on  these  matters,  and 
if  he  comes  thoroughly  to  understand  he 
may  be  more  than  a  little  amazed.  For  it 
has  recently  been  recognized  by  students  of 
Church  history  that  the  attitude  toward  the 
social  problem  in  general  of  contemporary 
churches  is  beyond  all  measure  conservative 
in  comparison  with  the  attitude  thereto  of 
the  primitive  and  even  the  medieval  Church. 
Christian  communism,  for  instance,  as  a 
working  principle  has  not  found  its  sole  ex- 
pression in  a  particular  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Acts.  This  belief  has  been  echoed  and 


reechoed   by   the   fathers   and  the  heroes   of 
the  Church  through  twenty  centuries. 

It  sounds  to  the  modern  Christian  Bolshe- 
vik to  say  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  private  property,  yet  this  was  precisely 
the  attitude,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  not  to  name  such  fathers 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Chrysostum,  Lac- 
tantius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Isidore  of 
Seville.  These  Christian  worthies  considered 
private  property  as  at  best  but  a  concession 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh — a  principle  which 
was  reiterated  as  late  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  the  medieval  scholastics  in  general;  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  controversies  which  ever  beset  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  raised  by  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
teachings  of  St.  Francis,  revolved  about  this 
very  point,  threatening  to  split  the  Church 
in  half. 

Side  by  side  with  this  philosophy  of  pov- 
erty and  wealth  went  other  doctrines  con- 
cerning work  arnd  simplicity  of  life  which 
are  equally  appropriate  to  the  present  age. 
It  was  a  truism  with  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  if  a  man  would  not  work  neither  should 
he  eat.  The  primitive  Christians,  in  other 
words,  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
fessional idler  than  has  modern  society,  but 
by  coupling  with  this  attitude  the  insistence 
upon  simplicity  of  life  and  taste,  which  we 
have  today  been  so  prone  to  ignore,  primitive 
Christianity  did  for  a  time,  at  least,  make 
possible  a  justice  in  human  relations,  at  least 
inside  the  fellowship  of  faith,  which  has 
been  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  recent 
centuries,  either  inside  or  outside  the  circle 
of  the  "elect." 

Other  topics  of  interest  even  to  the  casual 
reader  which  are  discussed  in  these  two 
volumes  are:  prisons,  politics,  production, 
prostitution,  psychology,  psycho-therapeutics, 
non-resistance,  rebellion  and  revolution,  trade 
and  commerce.  The  fact  is  that  one  cannot 
rise  from  an  examination  of  these  volumes 
without  realizing  afresh  that  nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  religion  and  the  Church,  and 
that  their  business  in  the  modern  age  is 
largely  to  reassert  their  right  to  a  more 
effective  control  of  social  relations,  which  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  faith  they  indeed 
enjoyed.  F.  M.  CROUCH. 

SOCIALISM  AND  AMERICAN  IDEALS 
By  William  Starr  Myers.     Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.     89  pp.     Price  $1  ;   by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.08. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  half  baked 
diatribes  typical  of  the  Pundits  of  the  Higher 
Learning  against  a  movement  which  they 
know,  apparently,  only  by  what  misinformed 
people  say  about  it.  Mr.  Mallock  might  have 
written  the  book  in  his  callowest  days. 
"  Socialism  is  the  substitution  of  govern- 
mental judgment  for  that  of  the  individual." 
Individual  ambition  will  be  seriously  im- 
peded. "Without  ambition,  the  individual 
mind  goes  to  seed,  so  to  speak,"  etc.,  etc. 
"  This  desire  for  greater  service  is  the  thing 
that  produces  patriotism,  that  causes  men 
and  women  to  work  at  the  expense  of  per- 
sonal interest  for  Liberty  loans,  the  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc."  '  We  meet  our  old 
friend:  "A  government  cannot  make  a  man 
happy  by  law;"  and — oh  so  angelically — 
'  Happiness,  like  religion,  must  have  its  im- 
pulse from  within." 

"  In  both  socialism  and  pacifism  the  essen- 
tial idea  is  that  the  individual  should  men- 
tally 'lie  down'  and  'let  George  do  it'." 
This,  apparently,  is  scholarship!  But  what 
are  a  few  inaccuracies  to  a  writer  whose 
soul  floats  ecstatic  in  the  vast  nebulosity  of 
the  phrase:  "A  square  deal!" 

The  trouble  with  the  writer  is  that  he 
still  fumbles  about  in  the  Spencerian  (which 
is  also  the  Cimmerian)  darkness  of  the 
"individual  versus  society."  Either  let 


George  himself  do  it  (with  the  help,  per- 
haps, of  Mrs.  George  and  all  the  little 
Georges)  ;  or  the  "  guv'ment "  must  do  it  for 
him.  This  is  as  far,  apparently,  as  most  of 
the  school-bred  professors  of  politics  get 
We  would  urge  a  study  of  Miss  Follett's 
searching  analysis  in  her  New  State  of  the 
group,  as  the  type  of  organized  life  in  which 
the  "  society-'Z'frfU.r-individual  "  opposition  is 
overcome.  And  we  would  urge,  also,  a 
study  of  some  really  up-to-date  socialism — 
guild  socialism,  for  example. 

The  author  sneers  most  jauntily — though 
without  the  saving  grace  of  originality.  The 
only  trouble  about  it  all  is  that  unfor- 
tunately he  isn't  writing  about  socialism  at 
all.  About  state  socialism  in  a  capitalistic 
society — yet  (vide  Germany).  But  then, 
what  informed  socialist  cares  a  rap  for  the 
state  socialism  of  Bismarck,  Burleson  and 
Co.?  H.  A.  OVERSTREET. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  G.  Vernon  Bennett.  Warwick  &  York, 

Inc.,  Baltimore.     224  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.35. 

The  first  junior  high  school  in  America 
was  established  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1910.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread  to 
hundreds  of  school  systems,  literally  sweep- 
ing the  country.  Pupils  enter  the  junior  high 
school  after  completing  six  years  of  the 
elementary  school.  Upon  being  graduated, 
they  enter  the  second  or  third  year  of  high 
school.  The  junior  high  school  embraces, 
therefore,  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  year  of  school  life — in 
short  the  adolescent  period. 

Statistics  for  the  entire  country  show  that 
of  every  one  hundred  pupils  finishing  the 
sixth  year  less  than  sixty  finish  the  eighth 
year  of  the  elementary  school.  Of  those  that 
do  finish  the  eighth  year  and  are  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school,  only  about  40 
per  cent  reach  the  third  year  of  high  school. 
The  author  gives  statistics  that  lend  hope 
that  the  junior  high  school  may  be  able  to 
stem  this  loss.  The  statistics  are  drawn  not 
only  from  Pomona,  Cal.,  in  which  city  he 
is  superintendent  of  schools,  but  from  several 
other  cities  that  have  adopted  the  junior 
high  school  and  the  6-3-3  years  plan  of 
education. 

The  junior  high  school  holds  its  ni>pils 
because  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  adoles- 
cents. The  latter  are  taken  from  the  gram- 
mar school  building  and  housed  in  new 
quarters  where  they  do  not  have  to  associate 
with  little  children,  with  whom  they  no 
longer  have  community  of  interest.  More- 
over, the  curriculum  is  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects,  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
foreign  languages,  algebra, igeometry,  science, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  artisans'  trades.  Thus  the  real 
work  of  the  big  outside  world  is  drawn  into 
these  new  schools  and  the  restless  ambition 
of  adolescents  satisfied. 

The  change  from  elementary  to  high  school 
courses  and  methods  is  gradual  and  not 
abrupt  as  in  the  case  of  graduation  from 
elementary  to  high  school  as  heretofore  con- 
stituted. Thus  the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  i;''ith 
year,  the  first  year  of  high  school,  a  los  utie 
partly  to  inability  of  pupils  to  adapt  '."em- 
selves  to  wholly  new  conditions,  rh"v  be 
lessened. 

The  good  of  both  the  individiutl  and 
society  requires  that  boys  and  girls  find  at 
a  reasonably  early  age  the  vocation  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted,  so  that  the  best 
preparation  possible  may  be  made  for  that 
occupation.  The  junior  high  school,  with 
its  broad  curriculum,  permits  the  pupil  to 
take  a  fair  amount  of  several  subjects,  pre- 
professional,  pre-agricultural,  pre-business 
and  pre-artisan.  Exposed  to  these  various 
stimuli,  the  pupil  :  ti  ,;  ie  :  d  .  isco'  «  v.v,;it 
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life  work  he  will  like  best,  or  at  least  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  subjects  to  be 
pursued  in  senior  high  school. 

This  enriching  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
junior  high  school  requires  that  the  founda- 
tional  courses  must  be  completed  in  six 
instead  of  eight  years  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. This  can  be  accomplished  by  elimina- 
tion. Pupils  must  not  be  taught  to  spell 
words  that  they  will  never  have  to  spell  in 
life,  nor  to  work  complicated  or  trick  prob- 
lems that  they  will  never  have  to  do  in 
business,  nor  in  geography  to  have  to  learn 
the  names  and  location  of  insignificant  capes, 
bays,  capitals  and  the  minerals  and  manufac- 
tured products  of  states  and  countries. 
"Much  pruning  has  already  been  done,  but 
many  dead  limbs  remain  to  be  cut  off." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  output  of 
literature  on  the  junior  high  school  but 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  educa- 
tional magazines.  Dr.  Bennett's  volume, 
though  short,  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  best 
expositions  of  the  purposes  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  educational  institution  that 
has  yet  been  published.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  educator. 

EDWARD  C.  DELANEY. 
LABRADOR  DAYS 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.    Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.    231  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.65. 

Here  is  another  one  of  Dr.  Grenfell's  ex- 
cellent collections  of  more  or  less  authentic 
tales  which  he  has  gathered  at  the  fire-sides 
and  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  modest  fisher  folk 
and  woodsmen  of  the  North.  The  tragedy  of 
these  tales  does  not  lie  in  the  fates  of  the 
beautiful  people  they  bring  near  te  us — for 
they  are  stoics  of  the  highest  order  and  do 
not  take  their  own  sufferings  or  their  deeds 
of  valor  and  of  charity  to  each  other  over- 
seriously.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  reputable  publishing  house  can  put  out 
such  a  book  as  light  summer  reading  for 
the  great  nations  that  exploit  the  Labrador 
and  grind  its  splendid  men  and  women  in 
perpetual  poverty  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Surely  our  civilization  is  lacking  in 
all  conscience  if  we  can  read  these  stories 
without  burning  shame.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Labrador;  on  the  other  the  great  fur 
stores  of  Fifth  avenue,  Bond  street  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Parix — between  them  the  whole 
social  problem  and  despair  of  our  time. 

B.  L. 

LABOUR  DIFFICULTIES   AND   SUGGESTED   SOLU- 
TIONS 

By  W.  J.  Deeley.  Sherratt  &  Hughei, 
Manchester.  175  pp.  Price  7i  6d ;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.90. 
This  manual  "  for  technical  student*, 
cashiers,  foremen,  departmental  or  works 
managers  and  employers "  arose  from  a 
course  of  lectures  to  third-year  undergradu- 
ates of  the  Manchester  School  of  Technology, 
thrown  open  to  others  interested  in  labor 
management.  It  is  the  first  formulation  of 
the  new  democratic  management  program  in 
English  industry  and  as  such  deservei  care- 
ful attention.  Mr.  Deeley,  now  connected 
with  the  labor  department  of  the  Calico 
Printers'  Association — one  of  the  great  Lan- 
cashire employers'  associations — was  for  a 
time  employment  manager  of  Hans  Renold, 
Ltd.,  the  pioneer  firm  iu  workshop  committee 
organization. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  manual 
include  Labor  Difficulties  (with  specitl  ref- 
erence to  reconstruction  as  a  human  prob- 
lem) ;  Foremen;  Managers  and  Employer!; 
Selection  for  Stability  of  Staff,  Wage  Pay- 
ments; Welfare  Work  and  Workshop  Com- 
mittees. Both  the  employer's  attitude  to- 
wards the  foreman  and  the  foreman'i  prob- 
lems are  discussed.  There  are,  for  instance, 
»ome  very  practical  remarks  on  promotion  to 


foremanship  and  an  analysis  of  the  qualitiet 
required  in  a  foreman. 

In  the  same  way,  the  specific  mental  ad- 
justments required  of  the  successful  manager 
are  analyzed,  and  the  differences  between  the 
management  of  men  and  that  of  plants.  In 
view  of  the  labor  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  author  suggests  a  national 
agreement  on  an  automatic  sliding  scale  to 
determine  the  decrease  or  increase  of  wagei 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  But  he  goei 
further  than  that  and  proposes  the  adoption 
of  a  schedule  with  fixed  relationi  between 
the  wage  rates  of  three  classes  of  workers: 
(I)  men  on  manual  work  (18-55  yean)  ;  (21 


seniors  on  manual  work  (men  over  SS), 
youths  (16-18),  females  (16  and  over)  ;  and 
(3)  juniors  (under  16).  This  matter  » 
discussed  in  detail,  with  a  model  agreement 
on  the  lines  suggested  between  employer  and 
union. 

In  the  section  on  welfare  work,  the  em- 
phasis, as  might  be  expected,  is  laid  on  self- 
government.  The  book,  while  sketchy,  con- 
tains many  practical  hints  which  will  prove 
of  value  to  the  employment  manager.  Even 
where  impracticable  because  of  differences  in 
conditions,  many  of  them  should  offer  an  ex- 
cellent basis  of  discussion  for  executives' 
clubs  and  similar  groups.  B.  L. 


Conferences 


A  Militant  Negro  Conference 


HOW  will  this  program  of  advancement 
for  the  Negro  carry  when  it  is  taken 
back  home  to  the  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts? One  asked  himself  this  question 
thoughtfully  as  he  came  from  the  sessions  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  at  Cleveland  last 
week.  Negro  delegates  to  the  conference 
spoke  with  a  new  note  of  confidence,  of 
knowing  what  they  want  throughout  the 
country,  and  with  an  entirely  new  spirit  of 
determination  to  get  the  things  they  want. 

These  wants  found  expression  in  a  plat- 
form of  fundamental  human  rights  for  the 
Negro,  drawn  up  by  the  conference  resolu- 
tions committee  and  accepted  by  the  dele- 
gates. Planks  in  this  platform  are: 

1.  A    vote    for    every    Negro    man     and 
woman  on  the  same  terms  as  for  white  men 
and  women. 

2.  An   equal   chance   to   acquire   the    kind 
of  an  education  that  will  enable  the  Negro 
everywhere  wisely  to  use  this  vote. 

3.  A  fair  trial  in  the  courts  for  all  crimes 
of  which  he  is  accused,  by  judges  in  whose 
election    he    has    participated    without    dis- 
crimination because  of  race. 

4.  A    right    to    sit    upon    the    jury    which 
passes  judgment  upon  him. 

5.  Defense    against    lynching    and    burning 
at  the  hands  of  mobs. 

6.  Equal  -service    on    railroad    and    other 
public  carriers.     This  to  mean  sleeping  car 
service,  dining  car  service,  Pullman  service, 
at  the  same  cost  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  passengers. 

7.  Equal  right  to  the  use  of  pubHc  parks, 
libraries    and   other   community   services    for 
which  he  is  taxed. 

8.  An   equal    chance    for    a    livelihood    in 
public  and  private  employment. 

9.  The  abolition  of  color-hyphenation  and 
the   substitution   of   "  straight   Americanism." 

Other  questions,  more  specific,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  controversial,  were  written  into 
the  amplified  resolutions  committee  repott 
read  by  H.  S.  Murphy  of  Birmingham,  com- 
mittee secretary.  The  report  demanded  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
colored  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  The  shameless  and  cunning  manner  in 
which  these  officers  and  men  have  been 
treated  was  not  only  discriminatory  hut  vio- 
lative  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
towards  men  who  were  offering  their  lives 
for  at  great  cause.  We  make  this  demand 
because  the  facts  so  evident  to  us  cannot  be 
hidden  from  all  others,  and  to  allow  this  to 


go  unchallenged  is  to  weaken  national  and 
military  morale." 

Opposition  to  race  segregation  in  the  army, 
a  demand  that  if  such  segregation  is  pro- 
vided by  law  a  complete  Negro  division 
officered  by  Negroes  only  shall  be  formed, 
and  a  demand  that  Negroes  be  accorded 
fuller  recognition  at  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis were  written  into  paragraphs  dealing 
with  conditions  of  the  Negro  during  and 
after  the  war. 

These  sober  utterances  of  the  resolutions' 
committee  found  a  harsh  echo  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  Negro  delegates.  One  educated 
and  apparently  self-disciplined  Negro  clergy- 
man from  a  border  state  said:  "They  will 
take  the  dead  bodies  of  my  boys  if  they  come 
for  soldiers  again.  These  boys  will  not  go 
to  face  again  the  injustices  practiced  in  the 
last  year,  and  I  will  not  advise  them  to  go." 

The  measured  recommendation  regarding 
labor  written  into  the  resolutions  found 
equally  discordant  echoes.  It  read:  "We 
earnestly  appeal  to  all  organizations  inter- 
ested in  social  and  economic  welfare  to  urge 
all  Negro  laborers  not  only  to  know  the 
advantages  of  organization  as  offered  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  recent 
decision  to  organize  colored  workers,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  them  either  by  application 
for  membership  or  by  forming  an  organiza- 
tion, as  the  occasion  may  demand." 

A  Kentucky  delegate  told  of  an  experience 
in  Paris,  Ky.,  as  bearing  on  this  resolution. 
A  Negro  publication  was  gotten  out  in  Paris, 
urging  Negro  laborers  in  the  vicinity  to  get 
together  for  better  wages  and  better  living 
conditions.  It  was  a  sober  and  constructive 
appeal,  but  it  found  quick  answer  in  white- 
robed  night-riders,  prototypes  of  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  riders  of  the  days  following  the 
Civil  War,  who  appeared  in  the  streets  and 
terrorized  the  publishers  of  the  little  paper 
into  silence. 

Bolshevism  among  Negroes  was  not  proph- 
esied or  threatened  in  the  thoughtful 
utterances  of  the  conference.  A  statesman- 
like appeal  to  the  country  to  remedy  condi- 
tions that  might  some  day  lead  to  destruc- 
tive revolutionary  doctrine  being  spread 
among  Negroes  was  written  into  the  official 
resolutions'  report: 

"  All  true  Americans  view  with  concern 
the  efforts  of  discontented  people  to  disrupt 
our  government,  and  we  warn  the  American 
people  that  the  patience  of  even  a  Negro  can 
find  its  limit." 
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"With  poor  schools,  'jim  crow'  methods 
of  travel,  little  or  no  justice  in  court,  or  in 
things  economic  staring  him  in  the  face,  at  a 
time  when  the  Negro  is  called  upon  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  govern- 
ment loans,  civic  gifts,  and  in  fighting  the 
common  foes  of  our  government,  we  are 
inviting  the  Negro  to  grasp  the  hands  which 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  I.  W.  W.  and  other 


kindred  organizations  hold  out  to  him." 

Excellent  direction  and  leadership  in  the 
conference  sessions  was  given  by  John  R. 
Shillady,  secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  and 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  field  secretary.  The 
week's  program,  crowded  with  meetings,  was 
carried  out  without  unnecessary  friction  or 
waste  of  time. 

SHERMAN  C.  KINCSLEY. 


Two  Types  of  Revolutionaries 


ONE  could  not  sit  for  long  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Inter-collegiate  Socialist  Society's 
summer  conference- — the  fifth  of  its  kind,  held 
last  week  among  the  hills  of  Highland  on 
the  Hudson — without  becoming  aware  of  a 
clear  demarcation  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
American  socialists,  dividing  them  roughly 
into  the  same  two  camps  that  have  at  various 
times  split  the  socialist  parties  of  western 
Europe.  This  demarcation  is  temperamental 
and  represents  the  line  of  division  between 
those  who  are  primarily  students  of  social 
theory  and  organizers  of  socialist  political 
movements  on  the  one  hand,  and  those,  on 
the  other,  who  are  primarily  practical  re- 
formers, engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  big  and 
small  tasks  of  social  readjustment  and  who 
have  found  in  socialism  a  definite  strategic 
goal,  if  not  religious  purpose. 

The  Russian  socialists,  of  whom  there  were 
a  number,  sometimes  insisted  on  such  fine 
shades  of  opinion  and  doctrinary  differences 
that  others  found  it  difficult  to  follow  them. 
Deprived  of  the  possibility  of  action,  it  must 
be  surmised,  most  of  them  had  developed  a 
socialism  of  the  study  and  debating  meeting 
— not  always  very  close  to  the  realities  of 
life.  A  socialist  labor  M.P.  from  Australia, 
American  comrades  fresh  from  labor  troubles 
in  Lawrence  and  Paterson,  arnd  others  in 
daily  touch  with  actualities,  were  apt  to 
forget  the  importance  of  some  of  these  issues 
in  principle  and  to  discuss  their  immediate 
problems  as  though  their  practical  solutions 
were  the  most  important  thing  on  earth. 

The  first  class  of  socialist  is  apt  to  be 
pessimist,  to  exaggerate  the  depth  of  perfidy 
in  the  opponents  of  socialism  and  to  leave 
no  loophole  through  which  poor,  panting 
humanity  might  escape  from  the  approaching 
catastrophe  of  a  violent  and  bloody  world- 
revolution.  The  second  class  is  optimistic, 
believes  in  revolutions  rather  than  the  revo- 
lution, and  in  the  duty  of  socialists  to  avert 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  violence  and  shock 
of  the  cataclysmic  breaks  with  the  ordered 
progress  of  society. 

Of  course,  these  generalizations  are  only 
approximate.  When  revolutionists  spend  a 
week  together  in  the  ideal  environment  of 
lakeside  and  wooded  hills,  even  the  most 
bitter  of  them  lose  some  of  their  acerbity,  and 
after  a  spirited  discussion  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  writings  of  Karl  Marx,  all  join  in 
song  and  fun. 

Russia  came  up  again  and  again  in  the 
speeches;  for  it  is  there  that  socialist  theories 
are  now  being  tested  out  more  fully  and 
comprehensively  than  anywhere  else.  Curi- 
ously enough,  those  with  a  knowledge  of 
Russian  affairs  had  little  difficulty  in  coming 
to  agreement  on  a  desirable  American  policy 
with  regard  to  Bolshevik  Russia:  it  was  to 
withdraw  the  troops  and  to  get  food  to  the 
starving  people.  Gregory  Zilboorg,  former 
secretary  of  the  ministry  of  labor  under 
Kerensky  and  recently  arrived  from  Moscow, 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  conference  with 
him  when  he  declared  that  there  were  not 
now  several  socialist  parties  in  Russia  of 
which  it  was  possible  to  choose  one  for 
allegiance  and  support.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, he  thought  for  himself,  only  one 
organized  socialist  movement,  at  the  same 


time  also  the  only  organized  liberal  and 
progressive  movement,  and  that  is  the  one 
headed  by  Lenin.  Those  speaking  for  the 
socialist  revolutionaries  of  an  earlier  day, 
only  speak  for  themselves  and  have  no  or- 
ganization which  either  the  socialists  or  any 
other  groups  or  governments  could  back. 
There  is  only  one  choice  for  Americans  at 
present:  Lenin  and  the  Soviets  or  Kolchak 
and  imperialism. 

There  was  not  a  single  voice  in  defence 
of  the  peace  just  signed  at  Versailles;  all  the 
allusions  to  it  were  almost  wearisome  in 
the  uniformity  of  condemnation.  Curiously 
enough,  some  of  the  strongest  upholders 
of  a  class-conscious  revolutionary  socialism 
thought  a  more  "decent"  peace,  by  which 
they  meant  a  peace  based  upon  justice  and 


democracy  as  interpreted  in  the  speeches  of 
President  Wilson,  would  have  been  even 
more  disastrous;  for  it  would  have  veiled 
the  undemocratic  and  unjust  character  of 
any  league  of  political  entities  exercising  the 
control,  which  modern  states  do  exercise, 
over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Two  splendid  elderly  women  shared  the 
principal  honors  of  the  conference,  Prof. 
Ellen  Hays,  who  presided  over  the  session 
on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state, 
and  Prof.  Vida  M.  Scudder,  who  recognized 
in  the  present-day  development  of  socialism 
and  socialists  an  increasing  stress  on  the  in- 
stinctive and  intuitive  power  of  man  after 
the  last  generation's  insistence  upon  material- 
ist conceptions.  In  conclusion,  to  add  what 
should  have  been  mentioned  at  the  beginning, 
the  main  theme  of  the  conference  was  "  prob- 
lems of  the  revolutionized  order."  Starting 
from  a  discussion  of  "  roads  to  the  new  social 
order,"  fittingly  introduced  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  with  an  account  of  the  conflicting 
tendencies  which  she  found  during  her  recent 
visit  to  Europe  and  discerns  here  in  Amer- 
ica, it  moved  on  to  a  discussion  on  the  culture 
of  the  new  social  order  and  the  part  played 
in  it  by  the  religious,  artistic  and  educational 
movements  that  have  their  origin  with 
organized  labor. 

B.  L. 


Pan-American  Child  Welfare 


IT  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request  for  a  brief  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Child  Welfare 
Congress  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  May 
18-25.  It  is  true  that  I  was  the  only  "  North 
American  "  who  went  from  the  United  States 
to  this  meeting,  an  unfortunate  fact  which  is 
to  be  explained  partly  by  the  failure  of  our 
Congress  to  pass  any  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  sending  delegates,  partly  by  the 
difficulties  incident  to  travel  to  South  America- 
or  anywhere  else  nowadays.  It  would  have 
been  a  liberal  education  for  many  people  of 
the  states  to  see  not  only  the  countries  but  the 
inhabitants  of  our  sister  continent.  I  must 
confess  that  I  felt  ashamed  in  seeing  how 
much  cleaner  and  better  ordered  some  of 
those  cities  were  than  towns  of  the  same  size 
in  our  own  country. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Congreso  del 
Nino,  or  Child's  Congress,  were  excellent. 
First  came  a  large  popular  meeting  at  a  thea- 
ter in  Montevideo,  at  which  the  icpresenta- 
tives  of  nearly  all  the  Central  and  South 
American  republics  spoke  their  addresses,  be- 
ing preceded  by  the  playing  of  their  national 
anthems.  As  many  of  these  compositions  are 
extremely  lengthy,  only  a  few  bars  would  be 
played;  even  so,  the  exercises  lasted  four 
hours.  The  regular  sessions  of  the  Congress 
were  divided  into  sections:  medicine,  sociol- 
ogv  and  education. 

Each  morning  the  delegates  (among  whom 
I  was  courteously  enrolled,  though  I  had 
merely  gone  to  attend  the  congress  independ- 
ently), were  taken  to  see  institutions  of  inter- 
est; thus  we  visited  hospitals,  orphan  asy- 
lums, day  nurseries,  open-air  schools  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  handicapped.  At  the  Gen- 
eral Artigas  School  for  the  Blind,  the  students 
sang  for  us,  among  other  national  airs  giving 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  in  English,  and 
very  good  English ;  they  also  did  gymnastics 
and  rapid,  accurate  typewriting  from  dicta- 
tion. At  the  school  for  deaf-mutes  they  were 
doing  wonderful  lip-reading  and  getting  nat- 
ural speech.  The  babies'  milk  stations  are 
called  the  Gotas  de  Leche  (drops  of  milk) 
and  are  most  modern  in  their  system  of  pre- 
paring the  milk  for  children  of  different  ages 
on  the  staff  physician's  prescription.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  in  the  foundling  asylum  for 
supervising  the  babies  put  out  to  nurse,  who 
are  regularly  visited  by  a  doctor  and  a  wom- 
an inspector,  seems  very  thorough,  judging 


by  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in  and  presented 
at  the  central  hospital  by  these  visitors.  The 
director,  however,  deplored  their  inability  to 
get  the  unpaid  service  of  educated,  socially- 
minded  persons.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
often  regarded  from  a  religious  standpoint 
as  charity  and  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
church.  We  had  an  interesting  discussion  in 
the  automobile  on  going  from  one  of  these 
institutions  to  another  as  to  the  word  "  char- 
ity "  and  the  desirability  of  substituting  some 
expression  which  would  mean  "social  serv- 
ice." Personally,  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain my  work  as  a  deaconess,  I  found  that 
"  social  work  "  seemed  to  mean  "  society " 
in  the  sense  of  being  interested  in  parties  and 
entertainments. 

Some  very  beautiful  things  of  this  nature 
were  given  to  the  members  of  the  congress — 
numerous  banquets  of  various  bodies  and  a 
garden  party  by  the  Comite  de  Damas  in  the 
lovely  park  called  the  Prado.  But  all  enter- 
tainments were  stopped  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  Mexican  diplomat  and  poet,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  congress.  The  Latin- 
Americans,  with  their  quick  appreciation  of 
the  seemly  and  proper,  gave  up  all  festivities 
during  the  lying-in-state  at  the  university 
and  the  public  funeral  of  this  distinguished 
man.  I  could  not  help  wondering  if  we 
should  have  done  the  same  if  a  French  poet, 
say,  chanced  to  die  in  the  city  during  the 
meeting  of  a  similar  organization  in  the 
United  States. 

Altogether  the  impression  produced  by  the 
Congreso  del  Nino  was  of  peoples  striving 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  do  their  best  for 
their  countries  and  their  citizens  and  espe- 
cially for  their  children,  the  hope  of  this 
coming  world  which  is  just  now  striving 
amid  infinitely  difficult  birth-pangs  to  be 
borne. 

LUCY   TOMEY   BlTTINGER. 

[Deaconess  Home,  St.  Andrews'  House] 
Baltimore. 

INDIANA  RECONSTRUCTION 

UPON  invitation  of  Gov.  James  P.  Good- 
rich, thirty  national  and  state  organiza- 
tions, both  voluntary  and  official,  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  met  at  Indianapolis  on 
June  24  to  consider  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment  after  the  war.  Each 
agency  told  of  its  plans,  purposes  and  hopes 
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and  the  outcome  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  digest  the  material  presented 
and  prepare  a  state  program  based  on  it, 
to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  same 
agencies  set  for  August  7. 

Books  and  Men 

THE  American  Library  Association  held 
its  forty-first  annual  meeting  last  week 
at  Asbury  Park.  In  many  ways  this  con- 
ference of  librarians  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada  differed  from  any  of 
previous  years.  That  there  was  more  or 
less  discussion  of  methods  and  technique  was 
to  be  expected;  thoughtful  attention  also  was 
given  to  the  reorganization  of  the  association, 
looking  toward  more  efficient  administration 
of  programs.  There  were  the  usual  number 
of  section  meetings  devoted  to  the  special  or 
technical  problems  of  various  groups,  and 
interesting  discussion  of  salaries  and  wages 
and  the  new  union  of  librarians.  The  con- 
ference, however,  was  devoted  first  and  fore- 
most to  a  new  forward-looking  program 
based  largely  upon  the  experiences  of  the 
War  Library  Service. 

Strong  commendation  of  the  services  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  books  in  the  winning 
of  the  war  were  ably  stated  by  representa- 
tives of  army  and  navy,  and  doubtless  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  those  who  since  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  have  la- 
bored devotedly  for  the  perfection  of  a  great 
service.  The  modest  reply  of  the  acting  di- 
rector was  but  a  reflection,  however,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  conference — that  leaders  of  na- 
tional reputation  and  wide  experience  had 
been  asked  to  the  conference  not  simply  for 
commendation  of  the  work  done  but  for  sug- 
gestion along  the  line  of  future  opportunity. 

Men  who  previously  never  read  have 
formed  the  reading  habit  in  camp  and  navy 
yard;  in  hospitals,  through  this  branch  of 
the  service  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  doctors  and 
nurses  have  come  to  realize  as  never  before 
the  curative  value  of  good  books,  especially 
in  mental  cases.  In  navy  yards  and  in 
camps,  at  home  and  in  foreign  fields,  the 
book  has  had  such  opportunity  as  never  be- 
fore was  believed  possible.  The  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  war  library  service  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  largest  li- 
brary in  the  world. 

Young  men  have  learned  to  look  upon 
books  as  a  means  of  industrial  advancement. 
The  A.  L.  A.  service  has  adjusted  itself 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  this  new  demand, 
for  the  same  men  who  a  few  months  ago 
were  studying  to  make  themselves  better 
fighters  are  now  fitting  themselves  for  peace- 
time vocations.  Such  has  been  the  valuable 
service  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
How  can  it  gather  up  all  the  experiences  of 
these  past  months  and  with  the  momentum 
gained  by  such  service,  carry  on  its  work  in 
bigger  and  better  ways?  How  can  it  reach 
not  simply  those  persons  who  are  already 
readers,  for  this  it  has  done  always,  but  make 
readers  of  those  who  have  had  their  first 
introduction  to  books  during  war  activities, 
or  who  have  not  as  yet  got  a  glimpse  of  this 
opportunity?  How  can  the  association  raise 
the  standard  of  library  service  in  those  com- 
munities where  it  lags  behind?  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  asso- 
ciation these  were  the  subjects  which  formed 
the  real  bases  of  discussion  at  Asbury  Park. 
The  conference  just  closed  showed  a  strong 
association,  with  its  feet  firmly  on  the  ground 
of  common  sense  and  experience,  but  with  an 
increased  vision.  The  library  as  a  stronger 
force  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  must 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

FREDERICK  W.  JENKINS. 

[Librarian,  Russell   Sage  Foundation.] 

New  York. 


Communications 


SOLITARY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  can  hardly  imagine 
with  what  interest  I  read  Mr.  Lane's  article 
on  Solitary  Confinement  in  the  SURVEY  for 
May  31.  Not  that  I've  ever  suffered  that  my- 
self, but  I've  had  to  impose  it  in  a  small 
degree.  I  was  especially  interested  to  see 
that  Mr.  Lane  felt  that  solitary  confinement 
should  never  be  used  as  a  punishment,  for 
that  had  always  been  my  feeling,  but  I  have 
always  found  so  few  people  to  agree  with 
me.  At  Clinton  I  never  used  our  wooden 
cells,  or  "  thinking  rooms  "  as  we  called  them, 
except  when  a  girl  was  in  a  passion  of  tem- 
per and  rage,  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to 
confine  her  in  a  room  where  she  could  smash 
windows  and  injure  herself.  Such  people  we 
put  down  in  our  cells,  but  only  kept  them 
there  until  they  had  regained  control  of  them- 
selves. This  time  varied  from  one  to  two 
hours  to  as  much  as  half  a  day  or  a  day,  and 
I  have  even  had  people  gain  control  of  them- 
selves in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we 
would  bring  them  back  upstairs  and  lock 
them  in  their  own  rooms,  with  work  to  do, 
until  their  cases  eould  be  heard  before  the 
Student  Council,  who  set  the  punishment. 

In  cases  of  just  plain  temper  no  punish- 
ment was  set,  for  the  girl  returned  to  her  own 
work  willingly  when  she  had  regained  her 
control.  I  have  even  had  girls  come  and  ask 
me  to  lock  them  in  their  rooms  away  from 
the  other  girls  for  a  few  hours  until  they 
could  get  control  of  their  temper. 

MAY  CAUGHY. 

[Former  superintendent,  New  Jersey  State 
Reformatory  for  Girls,  Clinton  Farms,  N.  J.] 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Certainly,  every  reader  of 
the  SURVEY  enjoyed  the  admirable,  painstak- 
ing, searching,  fundamental  article  by  Win- 
throp  D.  Lane — Solitary  Confinement — in  the 
SURVEY  for  May  31.  The  writer  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  as  assistant  field  di- 
rector for  the  American  Red  Cross,  but 
writes  this  unofficially.  The  post  is  adjacent 
to  the  barracks,  but  my  assignment  is  to  the 
post  only. 

Permit  me  to  assure  the  SURVEY  readers 
that  the  photographs  reproduced  are  excep- 
tionally good  and  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
barracks.  I  am  informed  by  a  prisoner  that 
they  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lane  himself — at 
any  rate  he  was  seen  carrying  a  kodak  within 
the  walls.  Mr.  Lane  has  set  up  a  remarkable 
ideal  in  journalism  when  he  refused  to  de- 
scribe his  "  feelings  "  in  the  "  hole  "  as  they 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  confine- 
ment. 

"  Hard  labor  continued  to  be  the  purpose 
for  which  men  were  confined"  (page  351). 
This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  of  his  words 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  "  the  name  '  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks '  was  substituted  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  reformative 
rather  than  the  penal  character  of  the  in- 
stitutions." The  former  statement  brings  a 
smile  to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  prisoners 
at  "  hzrd  labor."  The  following  instance 
is  typical:  A  police  gang  of  five  men  sent 
out  recently  with  an  armed  guard  soon  tired 
of  having  to  jump  up  off  the  grass  as  offi- 
cers would  pass  by,  so  one  prisoner  said, 
"  Come  on,  guard,  let's  go  over  to  the  Y  and 
kill  time  there."  They  did. 

The  statement  (page  358)  that  "there  are 
no  prisoners  at  Fort  Leavenworth  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age"  is  not  altogether 
true,  although  the  records  of  the  barracks 


may  indicate  that  fact.  I  know  one  prisoner, 
personally,  who  has  been  confined  for  some 
time  and  who  was  the  other  day  refused  an 
honorable  restoration  to  duty  in  the  army 
because  he  is  not  yet  eighteen  years  old.  He 
will  probably  receive  a  "  blue "  discharge, 
i.  e.,  one  without  honor  or  dishonor,  in  a 
short  time.  R.  C.  WlLEY. 

Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

[Let  me  refer  to  two  points  in  Mr.  Wiley's 
very  appreciative  letter.  He  does  not  indicate 
that  the  words  "  hard  labor  "  in  my  sentence 
were  quoted.  Hard  labor  did  continue  to  be 
the  official  purpose  for  which  men  were  con- 
fined at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  barracks,  as 
is  shown  by  section  twenty-two  of  the  regu- 
lations of  the  adjutant-general,  which  reads: 
"  Numbered  prisoners  will  be  kept  at  hard 
labor,  except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays," 
etc.  My  sentence  was  part  of  a  paragraph 
describing  the  general  character  of  the  bar- 
racks after  certain  changes  made  five  years 
ago.  In  practice  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
labor  is  sometimes  anything  but  hard.  Pris- 
oners, and  women  who  are  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, are  frequently  unable  to  recall  their 
exact  ages.  It  is  probable  that  my  statement 
singled  out  in  paragraph  four  of  Mr.  Wiley's 
letter  is  a  bit  too  sweeping.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  is  composed 
of  drafted  men,  and  since  very  few  if  any 
drafted  men  under  twenty-one  had  reached 
camp  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  number  under  twenty-one  at 
the  barracks  is  very  small. — W.  D.  L.] 

THE  FEEL   OF  A  JAIL 

To  THOSE  OF  THE  SURVEY'S  READERS  WHO 
ARE  TOTALLY  DISSATISFIED  WITH  THE  PRES- 
ENT PENAL  SYSTEM  —  FELLOW  READERS: 
Among  you  there  is  of  course  no  occasion  to 
recount  the  dreary  details  given  by  Mr.  Os- 
borne  in  his  addresses  while  at  Sing  Sing,  or 
to  rehearse  the  conditions  from  time  to  time 
uncovered  in  investigations  of  prisons  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  us  know 
from  the  papers  that  persons,  especially  those 
accused  of  political  or  politico-industrial  of- 
fences, are  sometimes  held  incommunicado, 
that  the  "  third  degree  "  continues  to  be  used, 
and  that  conscientious  objectors  and  other 
military  offenders  have  been  manacled, 
beaten,  and  subjected  to  certain  filthy  indig- 
nities. There  is,  I  believe,  a  fairly  unani- 
mous sentiment  among  Americans  that  these 
things  should  not  be.  They  need,  I  believe, 
nothing  but  a  little  vigorous  publicity — a  few 
letters,  from  those  whose  gorge  rises  at  cru- 
elty to  any  creature,  directed  to  congressmen, 
newspapers  and  friends.  As  fast  as  known, 
they  come  under  a  wholesome  fire  from  the 
public  conscience. 

But  I  do  not  address  all  who  are  struck 
with  pity  and  indignation  at  these  most  cry- 
ing evils,  for  to  those  whom  generous  ame- 
lioration will  content,  the  present  prison  re- 
form societies  offer  ample  accommodation.  It 
is  to  those  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
will  ever  satisfy  but  a  complete  reform  of 
the  present  penal  principle  itself,  that  I  ap- 
peal for  cooperation.  You,  who  abhor  the 
whole  tissue  of  deliberate  humiliation,  the  in- 
tentional breaking  down  of  self-respect,  the 
deadly  hostility  of  the  prosecution — in  short, 
the  whole  plan  of  lowering  instead  of  rais- 
ing the  offender — will  you  help  me  to  or- 
ganize a  company,  however  small,  to  foster 
the  opposite,  the  constructive,  principle? 

My  own  ideas  for  such  an  organization 
have  progressed  only  thus  far,  that  I  should 
wish  it  to  be  without  other  dues  than  an  ob- 
ligatory personal  acquaintance,  by  every 
member,  with  the  inside  of  all  prisons  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  and  a  certain  measure  of 
publicity  for  the  conditions  found,  whether 
bad  or  good — (the  greater  measure  perhaps 
for  the  good?).  For  what  do  we  know,  fel- 
low readers,  about  the  city  and  county  jails, 
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The  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
SECOND  TERM  OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

July  24 — August  29 
New  Students  Admitted 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 
Special  Course  in   Industrial  Service 

Special   Recreation  Course  with  Technical  classes  at  Hull-House 
Special  Courses  for  Public  Health   Nurses 

AUTUMN  QUARTER  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919 

For  information,  addres*  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


CHOOSING  A  SCHOOL? 

Sargent'*  Handbook  of 

American  Private  Schools 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly 
Private  Schools  of  all  classifications.  In 
addition  to  the  readable  and  interesting 
descriptions,  the  tables  facilitate  an  easy 
comparison  of  relative  Cost,  Size,  Special 
Features,  etc. 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS 
Our  Educational   Service  Bureau  will   be 
elad    to    advise    and    write   you    intimately 
about    any    School    or    class    of    Schools    in 
which  you  are  Interested. 

Crimson  Silk  Cloth,  Round  Corners, 

768  pages,   $3.00. 

Circulars  and  sample  pojes  on  request. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  14  Beacon  Su,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The  Training  School  for  Community 
Workers.      Reorganized    on    the 

Cooperative  Plan 
JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  In  Communities,  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  in  the  field  and  for  volunteers. 
Address  for  detailed  information 

Miss  A.  A.  Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


i 


A  Summer's  work  in  New  York  City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  ot 
cltliena  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  in 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 


reform  schools,  police  stations,  etc.,  in  our 
own  towns?  Do  we  know  their  death-rates? 
Their  insanity-rates?  What  ventilation  they 
have?  Whether  two,  or  three,  meals  z  day; 
what  food;  and  if  and  how  their  dishes  are 
washed?  Whether  they  have  separate  cups? 
Whether  drinking  water  is  limited?  What 
chance  to  bathe  is  allotted?  How  clean  the 
toilets  are — the  bedding?  Does  the  doctor 
think  it  safe  for  us  to  handle  the  doorknobs 
in  the  jail,  and  the  bars  of  the  cages?  Where 
did  the  prison  doctor  get  his  degree?  What 
reading  have  the  prisoners?  What  social 
and  religious  opportunities?  What  work — 
and  are  they  paid  for  what  they  do?  How 
are  they  punished  when  recalcitrant? 

I  confess  that  my  own  investigations  are 
but  beginning;  but  I  have  explored  enough 
to  see,  in  microcosm,  a  vast  range  of  physi- 


cally poisonous  jails,  where  the  intellect  also 
is  poisoned  with  narcotic  monotony,  and  the 
moral  sense  poisoned  in  a  deadlier  manner 
still,  by  stigma,  by  discouragement,  and  by 
the  combined  unhealth  of  the  intellect  and  the 
body. 

You  into  whose  souls  this  knowledge  can 
enter  only  as  iron,  will  you  send  me  your 
counsel  and  encouragement?  Can  we  com- 
bine? 

SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN. 

Manchester,  Vt. 

A  PLEA  FOR  KOREA 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We,  the  members  of  the 
Korean  Girls'  League  of  Hawaii,,  sincerely 
and  earnestly  appeal  to  the  women  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  their  deepest 
sympathy  and  earnest  prayer  on  behalf  of 
Korea,  our  native  country. 

Korea,  which  enjoyed  forty-three  centuries 
of  historical  glory  as  a  distinct  self-governing 
nation,  faces  an  almost  critical  situation  to- 
day. Korea  has  declared  her  independence, 
and  Japan,  the  Hunnish  congueror  of  the 
weaker  nation,  rejects  it  utterly  by  means  of 
militarism.  In  the  past  ten  years,  the  people 
of  Korea  have  suffered  greatly  for  their  life 
existence.  The  Japanese  officials  have  com- 
pelled our  people  to  worship  their  emperor's 
picture  and  Buddha  while  our  people  are 
facing  the  light  of  Christianity.  Though  per- 
secution of  Korean  Christians  has  not  been 
made  openly  so  that  the  Christian  nations 
might  know  about  it,  Japan  has  brought  it 
about  indirectly.  The  life  of  the  nation  and 
Christianity  in  Korea  are  at  a  crisis. 

The  brutalities  of  the  Germans  both  on 
land  and  sea  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  massacres  of  the  innocent 
Armenians  by  the  Turks  are  no  worse  than 
the  inhumane  measures  taken  by  the  Japanese 
government  against  the  Koreans.  Soldiers 
have  cut  off  the  hands  of  schoolgirls  for 
holding  up  manifestoes.  Women  have  been 
stripped,  beaten  in  the  streets,  then  impris- 
oned and  further  tortured.  Furthermore, 
Bible  students  in  Pyeng  Yang  have  been 
forced  to  carry  crosses  as  their  Master  did 
and  have  been  stripped  and  dragged  through 
the  highways.  Shall  these  brutal  deeds  exist 
in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world?  Shall  Christianity  be 
wiped  away  by  this  Imperial  Japan  once  and 
for  all  in  the  Far  East?  Will  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  enlightened  West  idly  stand 
by  and  allow  them  to  blaspheme  against  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  shall  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  in  the  East  for  half  a  century  go_to 
dust?  If  Korea's  national  hopes  are  denied 
by  Japan,  and  Japan  remains  as  autocratic 
toward  her  conquered  land  and  continues  her 


world  empire  policy,  what  effect  will  it  have 
upon  Asia  and  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
world  democracy?  Like  Germany,  Japan 
believes  that  "  Might  makes  right."  Will 
not  the  Peace  Conference  in  France  free  this 
oppressed  nation  from  the  Prussians  of  the 
Orient?  Oh  God,  sympathize  with  the  help- 
less and  innocent  nation  of  twenty  million 
souls,  who  stand  firmly  for  Christianity  and 
freedom  although  many  have  already  been 
massacred  in  cold  blood! 

Will  you  not,  friends,  sympathize  with  us, 
and  help  us  to  obtain  our  freedom?  Will 
you  not  give  some  sort  of  expression  to  the 
government  officials  of  your  country  and  to 
the  public?  Do  pray  for  us,  friends,  that 
we  may  secure  the  liberty  of  Korea ! 

SOONIE  CHOY. 
[President,  Korean  Girls' 
League  of  Hawaii] 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 


Jottings 


CITY  employes  of  Seattle,  numbering  about 
5,000,  have  decided  to  unite  in  an  industrial 
union.  They  are  now  divided  into  sixteen 
crafts  and  departments,  and  among  them  are 
policemen,  firemen  and  other  departmental 
workers  including  office  workers,  and  the 
employes  on  the  municipally  owned  streetcar 
lines. 


THE  commercial  telegraph  strikers  failed  to 
muster  sufficient  strength  to  cripple  the  tele- 
graph service  and  their  fight  for  recognition 
of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  is 
lost  for  the  present.  Postmaster-General  Bur- 
leson  declared  to  representatives  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  who  con- 
ferred with  him  that  the  strike  was  contrary 
to  the  rulings  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
that  he  would  leave  to  the  companies  the 
matter  of  reemployment  of  the  strikers. 


THE  sympathetic  strike  in  Winnipeg  was 
called  off  on  June  24  after  continuing  for 
more  than  a  month.  A  large  number  of 
metal  workers,  building  trades  employes  and 
railway  shopmen  are  still  out.  A  govern- 
ment commission  headed  by  Minister  of 
Labor  Robertson  is  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  strike.  Strike  leaders  who  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  sedition  are  in  prison 
awaiting  trial.  The  Northwestern  Mounted 
Police,  under  the  direction  of  government 
authorities,  have  raided  the  Winnipeg  Labor 
Temple  and  the  homes  of  members  of  the 
Radical  Socialist  Party  and  the  Ukrainian 
Social  Democratic  Party. 


WIDESPREAD  interest  in  the  reports  con- 
stituting the  Gary  Survey  has  led  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  to  announce  that  any 
volume  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  on  appli- 
cation. The  list  of  reports  is  as  follows: 
The  Gary  Schools:  a  General  Account,  by 
Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank  P.  Bachman ; 
Organization  and  Administration,  by  George 
D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bachman;  Costs, 
Frank  P.  Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman;  In- 
dustrial Work,  Charles  R.  Richards;  House- 
hold Arts,  Eva  W.  White;  Physical  Training 
and  Play,  Lee  F.  Hanmer;  Science  Teaching, 
Otis  W.  Caldwell;  Measurement  of  Class- 
room Products,  Stuart  A.  Courtis.  The  Board 
also  announces  for  immediate  publication 
and  free  distribution  on  request  the  follow- 
ing: Public  Education  and  Private  Endow- 
ment, in  a  report  on  the  use  of  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $1,500,000  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Judge  Handley  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  the 
city  of  Winchester,  Va.,  tor  educational  use ; 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  11U  Wast  19th  Si.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary  and  administrator :  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  management; 
legal  aid;  legislative  campaign,  research 
and  reference;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  SURVEY.  ___^__^__ 

GRADUATE  NURSE,  experienced 
nurse  and  housekeeper,  desires  position  as 
matron.  Successful  with  delinquent  chil- 
dren. Just  disciplinarian,  tactful,  refined, 
Protestant ;  overseas  service.  Eastern  cre- 
dentials. Address  3196  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  WORKER,  experience  in 
case  work  and  organization  of  community 
activities  in  immigrant  neighborhoods,  is 
interested  in  a  position  (preferably  with 
Council  of  Social  Agencies)  where  he 
would  have  opportunity  to  assist  agencies 
of  city  in  doing  more  effective  work  among 
non-English  speaking-people.  Employed  at 
present  by  nation  organization.  Address 
3197  SURVEY. 

WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  in  an  institution,  woman  as 
caretaker  for  girls  ranging  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Address  3191 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  Eastern  city,  a  woman 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  as 
house  manager  and  assistant  to  Head- 
urorker  in  Settlement.  Address  3192 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Jewish  Cottage  Mother  for 
small  group  of  boys.  Ability  to  control 
through  personality  and  willingness  to 
serve,  more  essential  than  experience.  Ad- 
dress Jewish  Orphan  Home,  1170  Genesee 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  A  MANAGER  (Catholic) 
for  a  club  of  boys  (16-21)  located  New 
York  City,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  open- 
ing in  September.  Must  be  competent  to 
direct  social,  physical,  recreational  and  edu- 
cational activities.  Address,  stating  experi- 
ence, references  and  salary  expected,  3195 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman  to  do 
case  work  in  child  caring  department.  In 
applying,  state  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience; also  salary  desired.  Address, 
Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  516  N.  4th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  Woman 
Director  of  Department  of  Advice  and  As- 
sistance in  Child-Placing  agency.  Must  be 
Episcopalian  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  social  case  work.  Address  Miss 
Katherine  P.  Hewins,  376  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED,  immediately,  young  man, 
Episcopalian,  for  individual  work  with 
older  boys,  preferably  graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  but  personality,  experience 
and  understanding  of  boys'  needs  neces- 
sary. Address,  Miss  Kathine  P.  Hewins, 
376  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Men's  swimming  instructor, 
one  with  education,  initiative  and  leader- 
ship ability.  Applicant  state  age,  experi- 
ence, and  minimum  salary.  Work — daily, 
afternoons  and  evenings,  except  Saturdays. 
Apply  to  Philip  L.  Seman,  Superintendent 
Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED :  Young  man  or  young  wom- 
an as  Club  and  Social  Director.  Applicants 
state  fully  age,  education,  training  and 
minimum  salary.  Apply  to  Philip  L. 
Seman,  Supt.  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
1258  W.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED:  A  man  (white)  as  industrial 
supervisor  in  school  for  colored  youth. 
Good  salary  and  most  healthful  climate. 
Address  3198  SURVEY. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


MARTHA'S    VINEYARD 

Chappaquiddick  Island,  near  Edgarton.  On 
bluff  overlooking  inner  and  outer  bay  and 
ocean.  Comfortably  furnished  house,  10 
rooms,  bath.  Playhouse  for  children,  boat 
house,  outbuildings,  catboat,  rowboat, 
canoe,  15  acres,  800  ft.  shore;  ideal  summer 
place;  $7,500  asked.  Details.  Box  No. 
3185,  Survey. 


CRAFTSWOMAN,  private,  institutional, 
army  psychiatric  experience,  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  3173  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  Jewess  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department  of  large  institution. 
Apply  in  writing  only,  stating  education, 
previous  experience  and  qualifications  for 
position ;  college  graduate  preferred. 
Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  dignity 
and  importance  of  position.  Address, 
Solomon  Lowenstein,  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  1560  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Capable  settlement  worker 
for  small  Neighborhood  House  in  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  adjoining  large 
city.  Work  with  white  and  colored 
families.  Address  Box  277,  East  Green- 
wich, Rhode  Island. 


Public  Education  in  Delaware,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  schools  of  Delaware,  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  new  state  educa- 
tional code  passed  by  the  legislature  as  a 
result  of  the  survey.  The  address  of  the 
General  Education  Board  is  61  Broadway, 
New  York. 


THE  relation  of  established  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  to  new  contempor- 
aneous needs  is  indicated  in  the  eighty-third 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  by  the  fact  that 
the  resources  of  the  institute  were  promptly 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims  of  the 
Halifax  explosions  and  a  former  student  was 
called  to  Halifax  to  take  charge  of  the  work 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listingi  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion* ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THI  FIRST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPERATIVE  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  ol 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THI  NBW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2i 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVIY.  0  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION  LiTEKATDUE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261.  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

"  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT."  New 
Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  address  by 
Dean  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier.  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman.  Room  1001.  7O  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

MAKE  THE  MOVIES  PAX  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK,  by 
Warren  M.  Covill.  4  pp.  Also  Practical 
Suggestions  for  following  out  the  plan.  4  pp. 
10  cents  each.  Monthly  lists  of  motion  pic- 
tures suitable  for  use  in  schools,  churches, 
centres  and  settlements,  $1.00  per  year. 
Garden  of  American  Motion  Pictures,  April, 
1918 — April,  1919,  970  pictures  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  entire  American  market  and 
available  for  distribution,  24  pp.,  25  cents. 
Correspondence  invited.  Social  Service  De- 
partment, National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  463  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion* ;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental   Hygiene;  quarterly ;   $2   a   year ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by    National   Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,  New   York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly:    $160    a 
year :    published   by   Hospital   Social   Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

DR.      ROBINSON'S     VOICE     IN     THE     WILDERNESS 

has  come  to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year ;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who  received 
eye  injuries  in  that  disaster.  The  institute 
cooperated  also  with  the  National  Defense 
Council's  Sub-Committee  on  Opthalmology 
and  with  the  surgeon-general  in  suggesting 
provisions  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
located  immediately  next  to  the  grounds  of 
the  hospital,  is  expected  to  assist  newly 
blinded  men  to  find  useful  employment.  The 
SURVEY  does  not  have  space  to  notice  all 
even  of  the  noteworthy  points  in  current 
annual  reports.  These  indications  of  the 
lively  interest  of  wide-awake  managers  of 
institutions  in  the  events  of  today  are  men- 
tioned not  because  they  are  exceptional  but 
because  they  are  typical. 


DEMAND  for  help  in  organizing  travelers' 
aid  work  throughout  the  country  is  to  be 
met  by  the  National  Travelers'  Aid  Society 
by  placing  field  secretaries  and  by  opening 
a  training  school  in  New  York.  Orin  C. 
Baker  of  New  York  and  Virgil  C.  Johnson 
of  Philadelphia  are  hereafter  to  give  their 
full  time  to  the  national  society  in  New  York. 
Virginia  M.  Murray,  who  has  been  in  the 
Inter-departmental  Social  Hygiene  work  for 
the  federal  government  becomes  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  society. 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y :  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices ;  industrial  safety  and  health ;  work- 
men's compensation ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL, WOKKERS — Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis ;  Antoinette 
Cannon.  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  ENFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Kuipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care ;  birth  registration ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

—Miss  Cora  VVinchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions In  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  llomg  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  lid. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— -Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G^  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bauk  Bldg.,  Phila.  ^eaflets 
free  P.  B.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Kcview  and  other  pub- 
lications) $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMEBICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Kev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 
Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Kev.  C.  O.  Gill,  Held  sec'y. 
Committee  for  Christian  Relief  in  France  and 
Belgium.  United  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland ; 
cor.  sec'y,  Rev.  Eddison  Mosiman.  105  E. 
22  St.,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  B.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prln. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature.  

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Wlnkler,  ch  m. 
Greets  girls  at  ports ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2.  $5  and  $25 ;  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 
THE  MASS*(TOTTSF,TTS  SOCIETY  FOB  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St..  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Che'les  W.  Eliot :  acting  sec'y.  L.  V.  In- 
CTaham  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request  Quarterly  Bulletin  go  cents  a  year 
Memberships:  Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10; 
Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
lield  Storey,  pres.;  Jolm  U.  Shillady,  sec'y;  70 
Fitth  Ave.,  New  YorK.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  ccmmun  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Fiirnisnos  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  54,000, 
with  210  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  1'ork.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work ;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  U.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  o5  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  The  American  Child.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlisou,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beero,  sec'y ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
ta!  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
lion,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y.  ;    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.       General     organization     to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.  47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 
CHILDREN — Henry   W.    Thurston,  New   York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  COBBECTION — Bernard  Olueck, 

M.  D.,  New  York. 

HEALTH — George  J.   Nelbach,  New   York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 
THE  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 

INDUSTBIAL        AND        ECONOMIC        CONDITIONS 

Florence  Kelleu,  New  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — B.  S.  Brauoher,N.  Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE — C.  Macfte  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OF   SOCIAL  FORCES — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OF    NATIVE    AND    FOBEIGN-BOBN    IN 

AMERICA — Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  :  20  Union  I'ark.  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broarl  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  bnsis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore.  oli'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  orp.  sec'y :  .15  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evpninir  clubs  for  Rirls ;  recreation 
and  instruction  In  splf-povPrnins  and  support- 
ing eroiin?  fnr  rtH*  of  working  age.  Magnzine, 
The  Club  TVorker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
II.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  rngr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  gnpply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pros. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Av».,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN— Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwlght 
Street,  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — II.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  X.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Cauip  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Itace  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  II.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir., 
Jill  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
ior  crippled  meu.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
\vork  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

EUSSSLL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION — WoodroW 

Wilson,  pres.  ;  Richard  S.  .'Uilils,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SURVEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Duvine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prln. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAB  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Are..  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  ol  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  bent-fit  of  the  officers 
nnd  men.  Tbe  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  3. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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THE  FRUIT 
OF  THE  VINE 


By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Author  of 

THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL,  and 
BLOOD  AND  SAND,  now  ready,  and  of 
MARE  NOSTRUM,  to  appear  August  I. 

Each,  $1.90  net,  postage  extra 

Blasco  Ibanez  sees  the  Spanish  wine  shed  or  warehouse  (La  Bodega)  with  its  tiers  upon  tiers  of  casks  or  bottles 
as  a  mighty,  sinister  Presence  striking  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  breathing  destruction,  and  with  its  heavy  hand  crush- 
ing the  poor  and  helpless  into  deeper  misery.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  propaganda  against  wine-drinking  in  the 
work  than  there  is  against  bull- fighting  in  "Blood  and  Sand."  The  story  merely  makes  a  careful,  realistic,  judicial 
study  of  the  lives,  the  conditions,  and  the  unfolding  relations  of  several  large  groups  of  people  in  a  wine-making 
district. — New  fork  Times. 

"La  Bodega"  should  prove  to  be  particularly  timely;  as  a  document  against  drunkenness  and  the  more  lasting 
evils  of  alcoholism,  it  will  be  a  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-alcoholic  forces,  let  alone  the  fascination  of  its 
tale.  Fortunate  the  cause  that  finds  so  sturdy  and  fearless  a  spokesman! — Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

IMPORTANT! 
New  Books  on  Literature 


THE  NOVELS  OF 

LEONARD  MERRICK 

Subtle  master  of  the  art  of  jo  telling  a  story  that  twenty 
lines  from  Its  end  you  cannot  guess  how  it  Is  coming 
out,  knowing  the  theatre  as  few  men  do,  and  writing  of  it 
with  whimsical  humor  and  charm,  absorbing  interest,  and 
a  lightness  of  touch  which  makes  him  the  envy  of  his 
brother  authors. 

Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth 

Introduction  by  JAMES  M.  BARRIE 

"The  first  course  of  a  big  feast." 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 
The  Actor-Manager 

Introduction  by  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

Who  says,  "Merrick  is  one  of  the  first  of  those  who 
know  how  to  catch  the  likenesses,  to  the  last  fleet- 
ing expression,  of  women." 

Cynthia 

Introduction  by  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

Who  says,  "I  myself  am  one  of  Cynthia's  victims. 
.  .  .  She  is  one  of  Mr.  Merrick's  loveliest  women; 
and  he  has  made  many  lovely  women." 

In  Preparation 

The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper 

Introduction  by  ARTHUR  WING  PINERO 

Who  says,  "Merrick  will  reveal  in  a  seemingly  care- 
less half-sentence  what  another  writer  will  take  a 
page  over.  .  .  .  He  does  with  his  pen  what  a  fine 
etcher  does  with  his  needle." 
Each,   cloth,  net,   $1.75,   postage   extra. 


A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry 

By  HENRY  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

An  extremely  suggestive  study  of  poetry  and  it* 
relations  to  rhythm,  to  personality,  to  politics,  to 
education,  to  the  poet's  friends  and  to  his  wider 
audience — unacademic,  exceedingly  interesting. 

Net,  $3.00 

Old  Saws  and  Modern  Instances 
By  W.  L.  COURTNEY 

Exceedingly  fascinating  essays  which  aim  to  illus- 
trate the  discussion  of  modern  questions — especially 
in  the  region  of  the  drama — by  ancient  examples. 

Net,   $6.»» 

The  Dickens  Circle 

By  J.  W.  T.  LEY 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  world  in  which 
Dickens  revealed  his  amazing  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. Net.  »9,00 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

Through  the  medium  of  its  great  French  exponent* 
Mr.  Symons  traces  that  irresistible  impulse,  the 
expression  of  which  we  term  "symbolism" — the  de- 
sire to  state  in  conventional  forms  the  underlying 
soul  of  whatever  exists.  Net,  $3.00 

In  Preparation 

Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

Chapters  on  selected  plays  by  Shakespeare  and  on 
such  figures  as  Massinger,  John  Day,  Middleton 
and  Rowley.  New  American  Edition. 

Ready  July  15. 


POSTAGE  EXTRA,  ORDER 
FROM  ANY  BOOKSTORE 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 


681  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW      YORK 
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PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


[Order  pamphlets  of  publishers] 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  JULY  8  AT  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  FREE  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  COPIES  OF  WHICH  WERE  SENT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  TO  ALL  SENATORS. 

RESOLVED: 

That  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  in  accordance  with  a  referendum  of  its  full 
membership,  calls  upon  all  forward-looking  citizens  to  urge  the  United  States  Senate: 

1.  To  ratify  without  reservations  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  including  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant. 

Such  ratification  would  establish  immediate  peace,  the  world's  most  urgent  need  in  the  inter- 
est of  order  and  progress;  would  abolish  many  international  injustices  which  have  proved  prolific 
causes  of  war,  and  would  create  an  agency  for  the  rectification  of  remaining  injustices  and  for 
the  establishment  of  mutually  advantageous  and  just  relations  between  nations. 

2.  To  accompany  its  ratification  with  a  resolution,  declaring  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  as  made  possible  by  the  provisions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  to: 

(a)  Press  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  Kiao-Chau  and  the  German   concessions  in 
Shantung  to  the  Chinese  Republic. 

(b)  Hold  that  nothing  in  the  Treaty  or  the  Covenant  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
interference  by  the  League  in  internal  revolutions;  or  as  preventing  genuine  redress  and  readjust- 
ment of  boundaries,  through  orderly  processes  provided  by  the  League,  at  any  time  in  the  future 
that  these  may  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  people  concerned. 

(c)  Call  for  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  Council  of  the  League  as  soon  as  the  new 
republic  shall  have  entered  in  good  faith  upon  carrying  out  the  Treaty  provisions;  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Russia  as  soon  as  the  Russian  people  establish  stable  government;  and  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  both  Germany  and  Russia  on  equal  footing  in  all  economic  intercourse  as  the  best 
insurance  against  any  reversion  to  the  old  scheme  of  balance  of  power,  economic  privilege  and 
war. 

(rf)     Press  for  the  progressive  reduction  of  armaments  by  all  nations. 

(e)  Throw  its  whole  weight  in  behalf  of  such  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  such  devel- 
opments in  the  practice  of  the  League  as  will  make  it  more  democratic  in  its  scheme  of  repre- 
sentation, its  procedure  more  legislative  and  less  exclusively  diplomatic — an  instrument  of  growth 
invigorated  and  molded  by  the  active  democratic  forces  of  the  progressive  nations. 


1f  The  declaration  of  intentions  here  proposed  would  put  on  record  (without  the  delay  involved  in  formal 
reservations)  our  interpretation  of  disputed  points  in  the  document;  would  make  clear  our  protest  against 
the  more  unjustifiable  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  our  determination  to  work  for  their  rectification  and  for 
the  liberalization  of  the  Covenant ;  and  would  thus  establish  our  rightful  relationship  towards  these  moment- 
ous issues.  We  are  already  assured  of  strong  advocacy  of  this  action  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  this  program,  the  L.  F.  N.  A.  appeals  for  immediate  and 
generous    support    to    help    towards    the    realization    of    its    objects.* 


LEAGUE  OF  FREE  NATIONS  ASSOCIATION, 
130  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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[     ]  Enclosed  please  find  $ as  a  contribution  towards  your 

work  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1919. 

[     ]  Please  send  Pamphlet  No.  9,  supporting  your  resolution. 
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The  "Permanent  Agency"  for  Labor 

Legislation 


By  Lewis  S.  Gannett 


Paris,  June  27. 

LABOR  leaders  in  Europe  are  inclined  to  scoff  at 
the  vast  machinery  established  for  the  enforcement 
of  future  international  labor  legislation  by  the  Peace 
Conference  and   the   relatively  unimportant   legisla- 
tion actually  proposed.     But  the  committee  that  toiled  weeks 
to  achieve  something  that  would  be  of  service  in  the  future 
and  yet  not  be  too  radical  to  be  accepted  in  the  present,  feels 
that  much  of  the  current  criticism  is  unjustified. 

Prof.  James  T.  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University,  was 
the  active  American  member  of  the  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Labor  Legislation;  as  in  many  other  Peace  Confer- 
ence commissions,  the  names  announced  to  the  world  were 
not  those  of  the  men  who  did  the  bulk  of  the  work.  I 
asked  Professor  Shotwell  to  explain  the  cross-currents  of 
possibilities  and  opinions  which  gave  rise  to  the  permanent  or- 
ganization which  is  to  hold  its  first  session  at  Washington 
in  October.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  April  19.] 

"  The  continental  leaders — French,  Belgian  and  Italian 
— thought  of  labor  legislation  in  terms  of  actual  laws,"  he 
began.  '  The  British  came  intent  rather  upon  an  organiza- 
tion which  should  carry  on  whatever  legislation  might  be 
initiated  now  or  in  the  future.  They  felt  it  fundamentally 
important  that  a  continuous  permanent  machinery  be  created 
and  a  method  of  inspection  and  enforcement. 

Furthermore,  the  temper  of  the  time  is  so  uncertain  and 
industrial  conditions  are  so  rapidly  shifting  that  the  very 
things  most  insisted  upon  today  may  not  be  vital  five  years 
hence.  It  is  most  essential  to  have  an  organization  which  will 
be  a  reality — as  real  as  the  legislation  upon  which  the  con- 
tinental people  were  set — and  something  more  than  an  ex- 
cuse for  postponing  reforms. 

'  Any  such  institution  had  to  be  a  compromise,  on  the  one 
hand  having  sufficient  vitality  to  accomplish  things,  and  on 
the  other  hand  not  too  much  assertiveness  to  alarm  the  gov- 
ernments in  power  to  such  a  point  that  they  would  refuse  to 
permit  it  to  function. 

"We  were  working  frankly  within  the  existing  frame- 
work of  society — our  plan  is  not  revolutionary  so  far  as 
procedure  is  concerned.  But  I  believe  that  if  the  machinery 
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we  have  set  up  is  made  use  of  by  those  most  interested  in 
seeing  it  function,  the  results  will  be  revolutionary,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  main  thing.  The  standards  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  adopt  at  the  first  conference  certainly  are  not  all 
that  radical  leaders  demand,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  demand  a 
reform  and  another  to  have  it  adopted.  The  agenda  for  the 
Labor  Conference  are  already  like  bills  in  Congress,  on  the 
way  to  actual  legislation.  [See  page  600.] 

"  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  task  was  to  assure  an  or- 
ganism that  really  would  function.  So  we  proposed  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  international  affairs  there 
should  he  a  body  with  non-governmental  members — repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  capital — dealing  internationally  to 
consider  treaty  making.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  they 
vote  individually,  the  representatives  of  labor  and  of  capital 
having  the  right  to  vote  with  or  against  the  governmental 
members.  Each  nation  has  four  delegates,  one  named  in  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  labor,  one  with  representa- 
tives of  capital,  and  two  named  directly  by  the  government. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a  bloc  vote — 
each  nation  represented  casting  one  unit  vote.  The  con- 
tinental representatives  wanted  to  give  this  body  absolute 
power  to  make  treaties — going  right  over  the  heads  of  their 
own  governments.  But  most  of  us  felt  that  this  would  not 
really  bring  as  large  results  as  it  seemed  at  first.  The  gov- 
ernments, if  they  feared  the  organization,  could  render  it 
anemic  by  the  appointment  of  '  safe  '  men.  It  must  have 
their  confidence,  working  not  apart  from  them  but  in  col- 
laboration with  them.  And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
many  shrewd  observers  foresee  labor  governments  in  many 
of  the  western  European  countries  before  many  decades  are 
past. 

"  Social  reforms  after  all  are  essentially  an  internal  affair, 
and  unless  the  need  and  demand  for  a  reform  is  effective 
inside  any  given  country,  working  upon  the  government  from 
within,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  movement  will  achieve  suc- 
cess by  using  another  people  as  a  whip.  Labor  has  tended 
to  overemphasize  internationalism  and  to  idealize  it  almost 
as  much  as  the  super-patriots  overemphasize  nationalism. 
What  we  can  hope  to  do  internationally  is  to  learn  enough 
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from  the  experience  of  the  world  to  help  make  our  own 
houses  better. 

"  Therefore  it  is  sound  not  to  overplay  the  super-state,  or 
supra-national  sovereignty.  The  whole  history  of  labor  legis- 
lation shows  that  such  progress  as  has  been  made  in  social 
legislation  has  been  made  locally.  That  is  true  in  education 
too.  Labor  is  close  to  the  deep  soil  problems  of  life — -it  is 
not  abstract  and  generalized  but  real  and  direct  and 
personal. 

"  The  only  way,  it  seemed  to  us,  for  an  international 
organization  both  to  have  sanctions  behind  it  and  to  co- 
operate with  organized  governments  to  stimulate  them  to 
act,  would  be  for  this  international  organization  to  use  the 
weight  of  its  influence,  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
parliaments  both  with  its  legislation  and  with  its  inspection 
of  the  execution  of  laws.  That  is  what  was  done:  an  inter- 
national body  was  created  which  studies  proposed  legislation, 
not  as  an  abstract  form  but  as  applied  to  each  community  in 
practice.  It  then  makes  suggestions  for  such  a  degree  of 
standardization  as  can  be  reached  under  the  diverse  existing 
circumstances.  Those  suggestions  can  never  be  smothered 
by  any  foreign  office  or  any  body  of  functionaries.  They 
must  be  presented  to  the  parliaments  or  Congress.  There 
they  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment the  standards  which  are  to  be  imposed  in  other 
countries,  and  a  similar  degree  of  enlightened  action  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  concerned  will  be  demanded. 

"  If  real  results  are  to  be  obtained  at  the  international 
congress  the  program  must  be  worked  out  very  carefully 
beforehand,  and  this  is  the  main  work  of  the  permanent  In- 
ternational Labor  Office.  What  this  amounts  to  can  best 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  organizing  committee  for  the 
October  conference.  The  committee  met  in  London  the  first 


week  in  May  and  prepared  a  questionnaire  dealing  with  the 
eight-hour  law  method  of  handling  unemployment,  night 
work  for  women,  and  the  other  items  on  the  program  for 
the  Washington  conference.  These  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  all  the  signatories  of  the  labor  convention — by  cable  to 
some  fifteen  governments  where  the  mail  would  have  caused 
too  long  delay.  The  questions  covered,  for  instance,  exist- 
ing legislation  and  relevant  reforms  proposed,  methods  of  en- 
forcement, special  circumstances,  exceptions,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion a  commission  is  meeting  in  Paris  to  consider  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  conference,  for  it  is  important  both  to  keep 
the  conference  from  falling  into  a  number  of  secret  com- 
missions which  would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
particularly  of  the  labor  public,  and  also  to  keep  the  confer- 
ence as  a  whole  from  falling  into  a  mere  battle  of  words  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world. 

"  Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  social  legislation 
knows  that  it  is  much  easier  to  have  laws  passed  than  to 
carry  them  out.  The  more  radical  members  of  the  commis- 
sion protested  strongly  against  the  creation  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  making  of  pious  resolutions  and  nothing  more. 
The  final  result  is  a  rather  elaborate  scheme  of  enforcement 
which  looks  far  more  elaborate  than  it  really  is.  What  it 
amounts  to  is  this:  if  a  European  country  inaugurates  an 
eight-hour  day  by  joint  engagement  with  its  neighbors,  then 
it  must  live  up  to  it.  If  the  labor  unions  or  capitalists  of  a 
neighboring  country  complain  that  it  is  not  doing  so,  an  in- 
vestigation can  be  held  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  final  authority  for  enforcement  lies  in  the  Permanent 
Court  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"  It  is  up  to  labor  and  to  the  reformers  in  every  country 
now  to  make  use  of  this  mechanism,  to  respond  to  the  stim- 
ulus and  to  see  that  the  machinery  actually  is  put  into  use." 


Alien  and  Sedition  Bills  Up-to-Date 

By  Kate  H oil  ad  ay  Claghorn 


NEW   YORK    SCHOOL   OF    SOCIAL   WORK 


BOMBS  and  bolshevism  have  made  the  nerves  of  the 
nation  rather  jumpy  if  one  may  judge  from  the  sheaf 
of   bills    dealing  with    foreigners   and   sedition    that 
have  been  introduced  into  this  session   of  Congress. 
Some  of  these  are  evidently  struck  off  in  the  characteristically 
American   reaction   to   unpleasant  events — to   pass  a  law   to 
stop  them,  without  much  thought  as  to  whether  additional 
legislation  is  needed,  how  the  proposed  law  could  be  carried 
out,  what  effect  it  would  have  on  checking  the  evil  against 
which    it   is   directed,    what   would    be   the    result    in    other 
directions. 

One  good  example  is  Mr.  Aswell's  bill  to  punish  aliens 
for  throwing  bombs.  This  provides  that  any  alien  who  shall 
throw  or  place  any  bomb  or  explosive  or  do  any  act  with 
the  object  to  destroy  life  or  property  "  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  .  .  .  shall  be  at 
once,  by  decree  of  the  court,  ordered  executed  and  said  crim- 
inal shall  suffer  death."  Under  this  act  it  would  seem  that 
the  boisterous  fellow  who  throws  a  stone  through  a  plate 
glass  window,  the  business  rival  who  cuts  the  harness  of  an- 
other fellow's  horses  or  any  alien  who  perpetrates  any  one 
of  a  number  of  acts  of  damage  to  property,  now  grouped 
under  the  head  of  "  malicious  mischief  "  and  punishable  in  a 
magistrate's  court  by  a  small  fine  or  a  short  incarceration, 


would  be  hauled  before  a  federal  court  and  "  at  once  ordered 
executed." 

Senator  Myers'  bill,  prohibiting  admission  to  the  mails  of 
any  printed  matter  or  literature  in  the  German  language, 
under  a  minimum  penalty  of  $500  fine  or  five  years'  imprison- 
ment or  both  for  the  person  mailing  such  printed  matter,  is 
evidently  intended  to  check  German  propaganda.  But  as 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  terms,  and  as,  in  any  case, 
it  is  useful  to  know  what  other  peoples,  whether  enemies  or 
friends,  are  thinking  about,  this  bill  seems  rather  unpractical. 
It  is  hard  to  see  even  so  much  reason  for  a  companion  bill 
introduced  by  the  same  senator,  prohibiting  admission  to  the 
mail  of  periodical  literature  in  any  foreign  language.  This 
would  deprive  us  not  only  of  Gartenlaube  and  Fliegende 
Blatter  and  similar  organs  of  German  propaganda,  but  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Nuova  Antologia, 
esteemed  publications  of  our  allies.  However,  the  person 
mailing  literature  in  any  foreign  language  but  German  is 
guilty  only  of  a  misdemeanor,  so  perhaps  this  may  be  risked. 

Another  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Myers  would  provide 
additional  safeguards  to  naturalization  by  requiring  advance 
notice  by  publication  in  a  specified  manner,  and  a  certain 
number  of  responsible  witnesses  who  have  known  the  ap- 
plicant a  stated  number  of  years.  It  is  well  to  safeguard 
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citizenship,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  more  than 
is  necessary  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  now  keep  so 
many  workingmen  from  taking  out  their  final  papers,  and 
subject  them  to  the  criticism  of  indifference  to  the  privilege 
of  citizenship. 

Senator  New's  anti-red  flag  bill,  endorsed  by  the  National 
Security  League,  would  penalize  by  a  maximum  fine  of 
$5,000  or  five  years'  imprisonment  or  both,  the  display  of  a 
red  or  black  flag  or  "  emblem  "  at  a  meeting  or  parade,  and 
the  advocacy  in  speech  or  writing,  the  publication,  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  literature  or  the  organization  of  an  association 
which  advocates,  or  even  the  renting  of  a  hall  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  an  association  which  advocates  the  unlawful 
overthrow  of  the  government. 

With  this  bill  may  be  bracketed  Senator  King's  measure, 
based  upon  the  Overman  committee  work,  and  already  made 
familiar  through  newspaper  discussion.  Both  hand  over 
broad  powers  of  interpretation  to  the  enforcing  agency  and 
open  the  way  to  oppression  and  injustice.  The  display  of  a 
red  "  emblem,"  for  instance.  The  other  day  a  New  York 
magistrate  ruled  that  waving  a  red  hat  at  a  meeting  was  not 
"displaying  a  red  flag;"  but  under  the  New  bill  another 
magistrate  might  decide  that  it  was  an  "  emblem  "  and  hold 
the  enthusiast  for  a  higher  court  to  inflict  a  five-year  sentence. 

Both  bills  cast  to  the  winds  our  constitutional  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  assemblage  and  the  time-honored  Anglo- 
Saxon  principle  of  punishing  for  overt  acts — and  not  for 
statements  or  beliefs.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  Senator  New, 
in  the  very  bill  contrived  to  safeguard  our  fragile  constitu- 
tion, shows  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  himself  may  be 
wounding  it,  by  a  provision  that  if  any  section  of  this  act  is 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  such  decision  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  the  validity  qf  the  other  sections. 

These  bills  are  not  directed  specifically  against  aliens,  but 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  assimilation  and  Amer- 
icanization of  foreigners  cannot  but  fear  for  the  effect  of 
such  legislation  upon  them.  "  Why,  this  is  just  like  old 
Russia,"  we  hear  them  say,  or,  if  not  Russia,  some  other 
autocracy  which  tries  to  prevent  sedition  by  inquisition.  We 
native-born  Americans  used  to  feel  that  our  institutions 
w«re  fine  enough  and  great  enough  to  win  love  and  loyalty 
on  their  own  account,  and  it  makes  us  sad  to  see  that  legis- 
lators think  they  must  enforce  these  sentiments  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  History  shows  how  little  value  there  can  be 
to  the  "  loyalty  "  which  must  be  secured  in  this  way,  and 
Americanization  after  this  method  reminds  one  of  the  old 
story  of  the  man  who  was  found  beating  his  wife  over  the 
head  with  a  poker  and  crying,  "  Why  don't  you  love  me, 
damn  you!  I  will  be  loved." 

The  Immigration  Bills 

TURNING  to  the  bills  dealing  specifically  with  immigration 
we  find  various  proposals  for  stricter  exclusion.  Mr.  Raker 
would  shut  out  all  "  Asiatic "  laborers  except  those  from 
Turkey  in  Asia.  This  would  exclude,  among  others,  all 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Persians  and  Asiatic  Russians. 
Senator  Myers  would  prohibit  all  immigration  from  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  their  posses- 
sions for  fifty  years  and  from  all  other  foreign  countries  for 
twenty  years.  Other  bills  would  stop  all  immigration  for 
five,  four  and  three  years,  respectively.  Just  one  bill  would 
encourage  immigration  by  repealing  the  literacy  tests. 

Still  other  bills  add  to  the  deportable  classes.  Three  of 
these,  varying  in  certain  details,  provide  for,  the  deportation 
of  aliens  "  deemed  by  the  secretary  of  labor  to  be  undesirable 
residents "  because  of  war-time  offenses.  Two  would  pro- 


hibit any  subsequent  readmission  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  secretary  of  labor.  The  third  gives  the  secretary  no 
such  power.  Exclusion  is  permanent.  This  bill  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  committee. 

Senator  King  proposed  a  bill  covering  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  act  of  October  1918,  on  immigration,  provid- 
ing for  the  deportation  of  anarchists,  etc.,  which  proposes  to 
broaden  it  so  as  to  make  the  deeds  penalized  under  war-time 
laws,  such  as  the  manufacture  and  use  of  explosives,  the  in- 
juring and  destroying  of  material,  or  the  making  of  threats 
against  the  President,  a  ground  for  deportation  when  com- 
mitted in  peace  times.  But  this  bill  includes  among  those 
deportable  anyone  who  "  believes  in  sabotage,  destruction  of 
life  or  property,  the  commission  of  acts  legally  prescribed  as 
crimes,  the  abolition  of  capital  or  property,  general  strikes, 
or  the  seizure  of  the  government  by  a  class,"  and  also  any- 
one "  who  is  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  government." 

This  bill  takes  the  final  step  away  from  Anglo-Saxon  prin- 
ciples in  penalizing  belief;  and  under  it  we  should  think 
might  come  large  groups  of  persons  already  holding  a  recog- 
nized legal  status  in  this  country — Socialists,  many  trade- 
unionists — bimetallists  perhaps — together  with  such  loyal 
British  or  Italian  subjects  and  anti-Bolshevik  Russians  as  be- 
lieve in  a  monarchy  rather  than  "  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment," and  any  ordinary  non-naturalized  foreigner  who 
believed  in  "  destruction  of  life  or  property  "  in  the  generally 
recognized  lawful  and  necessary  ways. 

A  Bureau  of  Citizenship 

FOR  the  alien  admitted  and  not  deportable  a  Senate  bill 
and  a  House  bill  provide  a  Bureau  of  Citizenship  and  Amer- 
icanization, "  the  province  and  authority  "  of  which  "  shall 
be  the  Americanization  of  persons  seeking  American  citi- 
zenship by  naturalization,  and  of  native  and  naturalized  citi- 
zens, for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  higher  regard  for  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship  in  the 
minds  of  all  citizens  and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States."  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  native-  as  well  as  for- 
eign-born are  considered  suitable  subjects  for  Americaniza- 
tion, for  in  our  efforts  to  "  Americanize  "  foreigners  we  so 
often  run  up  against  the  obstacle  that  it  is  the  native  who 
most  needs  it. 

This  bill  affords  the  possibility  of  a  useful  work,  but  the 
provisions  for  the  concrete  task  of  such  a  bureau  are  so  broad 
and  ill-defined  that  we  are  not  at  all  sure  the  work  it  would 
do  would  have  practical  value.  And  some  of  the  provisions, 
as  for  example  that  giving  as  one  task  to  "  ascertain  senti- 
ments of  loyalty,"  seem  to  afford  the  possibility  of  making 
this  bureau  an  instrumentality  of  inquisition  and  oppression. 

A  House  bill  would  lay  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  on 
every  alien  over  21  years  of  age,  to  defray  expenses  in  conduct- 
ing public  school  classes.  After  he  has  made  five  annual  pay- 
ments and  filed  a  certificate  showing  that  he  possesses  a  knowl- 
edge of  American  history  and  the  United  States  government, 
he  is  relieved  of  further  obligation. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  bills  on  immigration 
and  presumably  the  one  to  be  taken  the  most  seriously  since 
it  is  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee, 
is  that  introduced  last  May  by  Representative  Johnson.  This 
provides  for  a  two-year  suspension  of  all  immigration,  per- 
mitting however  the  entry  of  certain  members  of  families  of 
foreigners  already  here,  and  of  skilled  labor  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  1917,  and  of  certain  other  classes  for  prescribed 
periods. 

Looking  to  the  time  when  immigration  may  be  resumed, 
an  addition  to  the  classes  at  present  excluded  is  made  of  such 
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aliens  as  "  believe  in,  practice,  advocate,  teach,  sanction  or 
encourage  the  extortion  of  money,  of  property,  or  the 
avenging  of  grievances  through  threats  of  bodily  injury  or 
injury  to  property,  or  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with 
any  organization  that  so  practices,  advocates,  teaches,  sanc- 
tions or  encourages  the  extortion  of  money  or  property  or 
the  avenging  of  grievances."  And  the  same  class  of  aliens, 
i*f  found  in  this  country,  are  to  be  deported.  This  provision 
not  only  penalizes  the  belief  of  individuals,  but  makes  them 
responsible  for  the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  the  organizations 
they  belong  to.  It  is  obviously  intended  to  give  a  tighter  hold 
over  agitators  in  industrial  disputes,  but  we  think  it  will  be 
found  that,  for  every  agitator  deported  under  suck  a  pro- 
vision, a  dozen  will  arise  to  take  his  place  in  the  reaction 
against  this  sort  of  repression. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  establishment  of  "  pro- 
visional admission,"  secured  by  bond  or  cash  bail  or  subse- 
quent deposit  of  earnings,  of  aliens  not  positively  shown  at 
the  time  of  entry  either  to  be  admissible  or  to  belong  to  any 
excluded  class.  To  carry  out  properly  the  scheme  for  tem- 
porary and  provisional  admissions  requires  a  follow-up  sys- 
tem. This  is  provided  for  in  a  plan  for  the  periodical  regis- 
tration of  aliens.  This  means  in  practice  a  continuous  sur- 
veillance for  a  period  of  years,  similar  to  the  police  system  of 
European  countries  which  has  been  found  so  vexatious  and 
liable  to  abuse.  The  alien  is  to  be  charged  a  fee  for  regis- 
tration and  renewal,  but  a  clever  feature  by  which  advance- 
ment in  Americanization  is  encouraged  rather  than  enforced 
is  found  in  a  progressive  decrease  of  the  fee  according  to  the 


progressive  increase  of  the  alien  in  knowledge  of  the  Englisn 
language  and  American  history  and  institutions.  After  the 
alien  has  been  in  this  country  five  years,  no  further  renewal 
of  registration  is  necessary. 

Of  especial  interest  in  this  bill  is  the  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  so  that  it  may 
undertake  a  more  general  oversight  of  the  immigrant  after 
he  lands  here  and  has  settled  down.  Among  the  duties  added 
would  be  to  offer  advice  to  the  immigrant,  to  give  him  in- 
struction in  his  rights  and  responsibilities,  to  protect  him 
against  exploitation,  to  investigate  cases  where  he  is  the  ex- 
ploiter or  the  offender  in  some  other  way,  and  to  carry  on 
such  investigations  as  will  be  .helpful  in  the  work  of 
assimilation. 

There  is  a  clear  call  for  work  of  this  general  nature.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  spend  so  much  effort  and  money  in  deciding 
what  persons  may  enter  the  country  and  then  to  pay  no 
further  attention  to  what  may  happen  to  them  here  to  turn 
them  into  the  "  undesirable  "  product  we  would  have  excluded 
at  the  time  of  immigration.  Whether  this  work,  however, 
should  be  done  through  a  federal  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
through  state  bureaus,  through  voluntary  agencies,  or  in 
some  other  way  is  a  matter  for  the  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  practical  details,  such  as  we  trust  will  be  given 
before  the  bill  is  passed. 

Whether  all  or  none  of  these  bills  ever  reach  the  stage  of 
serious  consideration  on  the  floor  of  either  house,  they  furnish 
a  composite  portrait  of  the  congressional  mind  and  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  troublesome  time. 


Illinois'  Fruitful  Legislature 


By  Graham  Taylor 


IN  bidding  farewell  to  the  Illinois  legislature  at  the  clos- 
ing session  of  its  fifty-first  general  assembly,  Gov.  Frank 
O.  Lowden  congratulated  the  state  upon  opening  its 
second  century  with  a  record  of  constructive  legislation 
that  would  match  that  with  which  it  closed  the  first  century 
of  its  history — the  climax  of  which  was  capped  by  the  new 
civil  code. 

In  its  measures  of  country-wide  significance,  Illinois  became 
the  first  state  to  ratify  the  federal  woman's  suffrage  amend- 
ment, and  its  ratification  of  the  prohibition  amendment  was 
followed  by  a  "  search  and  seizure "  bill  for  its  effective 
execution.  The  appropriation  for  its  great  road-building 
program,  involving  the  expenditure  of  over  $87,000,000 
within  two  or  three  years,  will  finish  important  links  in  trans- 
continental highways  and  will  furnish  almost  every  county 
seat  with  roads  available  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  sur- 
rounding population.  Deep  waterway  construction  was  also 
provided  for  by  extending  the  channel  sixty  miles  from  Lock- 
port  to  Utica,  111.,  and  this  end  was  secured  by  the  agreement 
of  conflicting  interests  which  have  blocked  progress  for  twenty 
years. 

Chicago  and  other  municipalities  absorbed  most  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  legislature,  in  extricating  them  from 
their  difficulties  due  to  the  lack  of  a  modern  state  constitution, 
the  convention  to  formulate  which  was  authorized  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  election  of  two  delegates  from  each  senatorial 
district  next  September.  It  required  sixty-nine  bills  to  in- 
crease the  bonding  power  of  Chicago.  This  was  done  by 
allowing  property  to  be  assessed  at  one-half  instead  of  one- 
third  of  its  actual  value.  Thus  the  taxpayers  of  Chicago  are 


permitted  to  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  by  $27,500,- 
ooo,  a  sum  that  will  soon  be  available  for  carrying  on  the 
great  improvements  projected  by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion and  adopted  by  the  city  council.  The  general  tax  rate 
was  also  raised  from  $1.20  to  $2.15  per  $100  on  the  former 
one-third  valuation.  A  long  step  toward  modernizing  the 
antiquated  and  unjust  system  of  taxation  was  taken  by  abol- 
ishing the  state  board  of  equalization  of  twenty-five  members, 
substituting  a  state  tax  commission  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

Many  other  measures  were  passed  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  state  and  of  general  interest.  Most  significant 
of  them  all  was  the  act  providing  for  the  nonpartisan  pro- 
cedure in  the  election  of  the  Chicago  city  council.  This 
measure  was  presented  and  supported  by  a  joint  committee 
representing  several  civic  organizations.  The  aldermen's 
candidacy  is  to  be  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  by  petition. 
The  ballot  is  to  contain  no  party  column,  circle  or  designa- 
tion. A  majority  at  the  primary  elects  the  candidate.  If  no 
candidate  secures  a  majority,  the  two  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  must  seek  election  at  a  supplementary  elec- 
tion. Instead  of  thirty-five  wards  and  two  aldermen  to  each 
ward,  the  city  is  to  be  divided  into  fifty  wards  with  one 
alderman  from  each,  the  terms  of  all  expiring  at  one  time. 
The  act  becomes  effective  only  after  a  ratification  vote  by 
the  people,  who  will  also  decide  whether  the  term  shall  be 
two  or  four  years  after  1923.  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
were  disappointed  in  having  eliminated  from  its  provisions 
the  mayor,  the  city  clerk  and  the  treasurer,  whom  they  wished 
chosen  in  the  same  nonpartisan  way. 
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The  introduction  of  the  zoning  principle  by  an  act  con- 
ferring on  the  larger  cities  of  Illinois  power  to  regulate  their 
residential  and  industrial  districts  will  incalculably  stabilize 
and  increase  real  estate  values,  especially  in  Chicago.  When 
the  hope  of  the  passage  of  the  housing  bill,  as  revised  by 
Lawrence  Veiller,  of  the  National  Housing  Association,  was 
abandoned  by  its  friends  and  by  the  governor,  who  strongly 
favored  it,  together  they  secured  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
providing  for  the  Illinois  Housing  and  Building  Commis- 
sion, to  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
— two  senators  and  two  representatives  from  the  present  as- 
sembly, a  building  contractor,  an  architect,  and  a  seventh 
member  to  be  appointed  from  the  voters  of  the  state.  The 
commission  is  charged  with  preparing  and  presenting  to  the 
next  session  of  the  assembly  housing  and  building  codes  and 
a  zoning  bill  applicable  to  the  whole  state. 

The  policy  hitherto  followed  of  sentencing  to  the  Pontiac 
Reformatory  prisoners  of  mature  age  convicted  of  more  seri- 
ous crimes  was  restricted  by  an  act  intended  to  reserve  that 
institution  for  younger  men  who  are  first  offenders.  It  pro- 
vides that  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  convicted  of 
crime,  including  murder,  rape,  kidnapping  and  misprision  of 
treason,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  be  sentenced  to 
the  reformatory  instead  of  the  penitentiary.  Those  between 
the  same  ages  who  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary or  reformatory  may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  in- 
stead of  the  reformatory.  Those  between  ten  and  sixteen 
may  be  committed  to  other  institutions  than  the  reformatory 
and  the  penitentiary.  So  may  females  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  eighteen.  But  every  person  of  twenty-one  years  or 
more  found  guilty  of  robbery  while  armed,  or  of  burglary 
with  deadly  weapons,  drugs  or  anesthetics  upon  his  person, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  and  not  to  the  reforma- 
tory or  other  state  institutions.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
is  not  applicable  to  those  convicted  of  these  crimes,  whose 
punishment  must  be  fixed  by  the  court  for  a  definite  term  of 
imprisonment.  The  parole  law  is  applicable  only  after  the 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  provided  for  the  offense 
shall  have  been  served.  Those  sentenced  for  a  definite  term 
may  be  paroled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  even  though  sentenced  for  life,  but  only  after 
serving  twenty  years  of  imprisonment. 

The  long-sought  measure  providing  a  farm  colony  and  a 
sanitarium  for  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  whose  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail  or 
workhouse  was  passed,  but  unfortunately  no  appropriation 
was  made  to  carry  it  out. 

The  protection  of  illegitimate  children  was  increased  by 
doubling  amounts  hitherto  named  for  judgment  against  re- 
puted fathers  and  by  giving  jurisdiction  of  cases  to  the  same 
courts  as  have  jurisdiction  over  the  cases  of  dependent,  neg- 
lected or  delinquent  children.  But  a  representative  notorious 
for  his  opposition  to  all  social  legislation  succeeded  in  qualify- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  these  features  of  the  bill  by  provid- 
ing that  the  reputed  father  becomes  liable  for  two  years  after 
acknowledging  paternity  of  the  child  in  open  court.  The 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases  was  also  extended  to  "  other 
courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

Aiming  to  suppress  unsanitary  "  baby  farms,"  a  bill  backed 
by  the  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society  was  enacted, 
against  nearly  successful  opposition  from  the  same  repre- 
sentative, requiring  licenses  for  children's  boarding  homes, 
fixing  standards  and  requiring  reports. 

Funds  available  for  mothers'  pensions  were  increased  by 
raising  the  tax  for  this  purpose  from  three-tenths  of  a  mill 
to  one  mill  on  the  dollar  in  counties  of  300,000  population 


or  less.  In  other  counties  the  tax  is  not  to  exceed  four-tenths 
of  a  mill. 

As  the  colony  for  epileptics  has  been  used  by  very  few, 
because  only  those  voluntarily  seeking  admission  could  be  re- 
ceived, the  law  was  amended  by  omitting  the  clause  prohibit- 
ing admission  of  persons  without  their  written  consent  or  the 
consent  of  parents,  guardians  or  conservators,  and  also  by  can- 
celling the  exclusion  of  insane  persons.  One  section  of  the 
colony  will  be  fitted  to  accommodate  the  insane  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  overcrowded  condition  of  other  institutions. 

The  hard-fought  issue  over  the  training  of  registered  nurses 
resulted  in  a  compromise  between  the  demand  of  certain 
doctors  and  hospitals  that  only  twenty-four  months'  training 
be  required  of  those  who  had  completed  a  grammar  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  insistence  of  the  Illinois 
Nurses  Association  that  nursing  for  hire  should  be  restricted 
to  registered  nurses  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  high 
school  education  or  its  equivalent  and  a  nurses'  training  course 
of  twenty-seven  months,  and  to  junior  registered  nurses  who 
must  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  and  completed  an 
eighteen  months'  course  in  an  approved  nurses'  training  school. 
The  compromise  resulted  in  providing  for  only  one  class  of 
nurses,  who  shall  have  had  at  least  on-,  year  of  high  school 
education  and  twenty-four  months  of  technical  training,  all 
training  schools  to  be  under  state  supervision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education.  Certificates  of  regis- 
tration are  to  be  renewed  annually. 

The  most  significant  and  regrettable  failure  at  this  session 
of  the  legislature  was  that  of  the  measure  to  restrict  the  hours 
of  women's  work.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Illinois  Joint 
Committee  for  the  Women's  Eight  Hour  Bill,  which  included 
representatives  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  several  other  women's  organizations,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  and  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Social 
Legislation.  It  was  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Survey  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lowden  two  years  ago. 
Both  in  the  senate  and  the  house  the  amendments  offered  so 
completely  changed  the  bill  and  were  so  divisive  that  a  con- 
ference measure  was  substituted  for  it.  This  substitute  spec- 
ified a  working  day  ranging  from  nine  hours  or  a  fifty-four 
week  to  ten  hours  and  a  sixty-hour  week  in  various 
occupations.  A  joker  was  added  permitting  women  to  be 
employed  still  more  hours  in  any  one  day  up  to  seventy  hours 
in  any  one  week  "  in  case  of  emergency."  The  introduction 
of  these  changes  afforded  great  amusement  and  they  were 
discussed  with  such  levity  that  the  speaker  had  to  rap  for 
order  frequently.  The  friends  of  the  original  bill  secured 
the  defeat  of  the  substitute  measure,  as  it  imposed  harder 
conditions  than  the  present  ten  hour  law.  Illinois  is  left 
standing  thirty-fourth  on  the  list  of  states  regulating  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  women's  work.  When  asked  whether 
the  working  women  would  return  to  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  two  years  hence  to  renew  their  effort,  one  of  their 
most  conservative  and  constructive  leaders  replied,  "  We  will 
not  return  to  the  legislature,  but  will  resort  to  direct  action." 

Another  unfortunate  failure  was  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
creating  in  the  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 
a  "  board  of  race  educational  advisers "  to  conduct  studies 
and  investigations  of  economic  and  industrial  relationships 
between  the  white  and  the  Negro  races,  to  promote  better 
housing,  educational  and  industrial  conditions  and  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two  races.  Although  the 
bill  passed  the  senate  without  a  dissenting  vote,  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  better  and  worse  Negro  members  of  the 
house  caused  its  defeat  there. 


For  Pan-American  Peace 

By  Eloise  Shellabarger 


"I 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


:T  is  time  the  workers  of  the  world  found  a  way  to 
remedy  the  mistakes  of  governments.  It  is  their  duty 
to  deal  with  international  differences  when  govern- 
ments do  not  care  to  settle  them,  and  to  try  to  prevent 
conflicts  between  workers."  In  these  words  Luis  N.  Marones, 
secretary-general  of  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor,  ex- 
pressed the  attitude  of  Mexican  labor  in  the  strained  situation 
which  is  developing  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  in  New  York  last  week,  and  Mr. 
Marones  spoke  in  reply  to  a  speech  in  which  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  federation,  had  said :  "  Anything  that  makes 
for  international  unity  and  the  prevention  of  international 
strife  and  war  is  the  proper  work  of  the  labor  movement  of 
the  world."  So  while  influential  elements  in  the  United 
States  seem  bent  on  fomenting  strife  with  Mexico,  and  while 
much  is  to  be  heard  concerning  Mexican  rage  against  the 
gringos,  there  is  another  factor  to  reckon  with:  the  workers, 
in  the  face  of  their  first  great  test,  are  standing  firmly  by  their 
pledge  of  international  alliance.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Mexican  situation  was  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously: 

WHEREAS,  the  campaign  that  for  some  time  has  been  carried  on 
by  certain  elements  to  provoke  an  armed  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  has  reached  alarming  proportions,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Congress  is  against  such  a  campaign  being 
continued,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor  be  instructed  to  make  their  best  efforts,  and  use  all  the  powers 
at  their  command,  to  have  the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  settled  in  a  peaceful  way,  and  that  the  working  people 
in  Mexico  will  cooperate  to  that  end. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Mexican  labor  for  peace,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  is  that  Mexican  labor  still  supports  Car- 
ranza,  Canute  Vargas,  Spanish-language  secretary  of  the 
Pan-American  Federation  and  a  Mexican,  said  in  an  inter- 
view that  Mexican  labor  was  not  alienated  from  Carranza, 
as  has  been  reported,  because  he  initiated  the  law  which  makes 
strikes  illegal  in  industries  that  are  affected  with  a  public 
interest.  The  law  is  really  directed  against  Mexican 
employers,  whose  custom  it  was  to  declare  a  lockout  and  refuse 
to  deal  with  employes  when  there  was  a  strike.  Under  the 
new  law  the  president  has  the  power  to  decide  whether  a  strike 
is  legal  or  illegal,  and  if  he  declares  it  legal  he  can  compel  the 
employer  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  workers.  Mexican 
workers  believe  Carranza  to  be  the  best  president  they  ever 
had,  according  to  Mr.  Vargas,  and  in  return  for  their  support 
Mr.  Carranza  may  be  expected  to  heed  their  counsel. 

A  most  hopeful  augury  for  future  good  feeling  in  the  fed- 
eration was  the  way  in  which  a  difficult  situation  between 
Mexican  and  American  labor  was  cleared  up.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  its  recent  convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  prohibition  of  immigration  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  specifically  including  the  prohibition  of  Mexican  immigra- 
tion. It  was  expected  that  this  would  provoke  great  dissen- 
sion, if  it  did  not  actually  put  an  end  to  the  budding  Pan- 
American  organization.  Instead  of  taking  a  hostile  attitude, 
however,  Luis  Marones  of  Mexico  put  forward  a  request, 
which  was  seconded  by  all  the  other  delegates,  for  a  detailed 
explanation  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  to  the 
reasons  for  its  action.  The  explanation  was  given  in  a  speech 
by  President  Gompers.  The  veteran  leader,  speaking  slowly 
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and  carefully,  the  effect  of  deliberation  being  heightened  by 
the  pauses  for  interpretation  to  the  Spanish-speaking  delegates, 
made  a  long  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  immigration 
resolution.  He  traced  the  history  of  immigration  in  America, 
and  pictured  the  system  under  which  foreign  workers  were 
herded  into  American  industries  and  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  which  menaced  American  standards  and  made 
organization  impossible.  He  pointed  out  that,  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  immigration  during  the  war,  a  foothold  had  been 
gained  for  the  unionization  of  the  great  basic  industries  of 
packing  and  steel.  He  said  that  in  this  crucial  time  America 
must  first  assure  jobs  to  its  own  people,  and  must  protect  itself 
from  the  overwhelming  tide  of  immigration  which  threatened 
from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  He  stated  that  if  he 
had  his  way  any  man  or  woman  with  "a  good  clean  union 
card  "  would  be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  He  declared 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  would  never  endorse 
the  refusal  of  the  right  of  asylum  to  political  refugees,  and 
that  it  would  never  sanction  legislation  which  would  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  wives  and  families  of  men  now  in  this 
country.  The  explanation  was  received  with  good  feeling. 
The  attitude  of  the  Mexican  delegates,  according  to  Mr. 
Vargas,  was  that  while  the  principle  of  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion was  unsound,  America,  in  her  peculiar  circumstances,  was 
justified  in  self-protection.  The  convention  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Marones  which  called 
upon  any  national  federation  to  explain  to  other  federations 
any  action  with  reference  to  the  workers  of  other  lands. 

Early  in  the  convention  the  federation  passed  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
international  labor  charter.  It  adopted  a  significant  amend- 
ment which  demanded  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
including  all  of  the  Pan-American  countries,  should  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  league. 

An  international  difference  of  long  standing  was  dealt  with 
when  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  federation  to  use  its 
good  offices  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Chile.  This  originated  in  the  war  of  1879,  when  Chile 
annexed  two  provinces  of  Peru  with  the  understanding  that 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  plebiscite  would  be  held  so  that  the 
people  might  determine  for  themselves  to  what  country  they 
should  belong.  The  plebiscite  has  never  been  held,  and  there 
is  great  bitterness  between  the  two  nations.  The  labor  move- 
ments were  on  good  terms,  however,  until  last  November, 
when  Peruvian  workers  were  forcibly  deported  from  several 
Chilean  cities.  Since  that  time  all  relations  have  been  broken 
off,  and  the  federation's  effort  will  be  to  reconcile  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  two  countries. 

An  interesting  hint  of  labor  radicalism  in  Mexico  was  a 
resolution  introduced  by  a  delegate  from  Tampico,  which 
advocated  the  socialization  of  property  and  ended  with  an 
endorsement  of  the  soviet  form  of  government.  This  resolu- 
tion was  smothered  in  committee,  and  the  Pan-American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  did  not  go  on  record  concerning  it.  Mexi- 
cans at  the  convention  agreed  that  the  labor  movement  in  their 
country  is  very  largely  radical,  and  that  it  is  much  influenced 
by  the  radical  movements  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  convention  was  remarkable  for  its  harmony,  in  fact 
the  smoothness  with  which  proceedings  were  conducted  was 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  workings  of  the  steam  roller  at 
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the  recent  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  number  of  times  an  amusing  diversion  caused 
by  the  Latin  vivacity  of  the  delegates,  when  four  or  five  of 
them  would  be  on  their  feet  at  once,  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation  in  Spanish,  while  Mr.  Gompers  looked  on  in 
bewildered  irritation,  until  he  could  succeed  in  getting  order. 

There  were  twenty-four  delegates,  representing  eight  coun- 
tries: the  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Ecuador, 
San  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo  and  Honduras.  Argentina  had 
responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  convention  summons,  but 
her  delegates  failed  to  reach  New  York  in  time  for  the  con- 
vention. Brazil  did  not  send  delegates. 

John  Murray,  the  English-language  secretary  of  the  fed- 
eration, to  whose  vision  and  effort  the  existence  of  the  federa- 
tion is  largely  due,  and  who  has  in  the  past  interpreted  the 
Mexican  labor  situation  for  SURVEY  readers  [see  the  SURVEY 
for  December  2,  1916,  and  April  5,  1919].  was  ill  in  Cali- 
fornia and  could  not  attend  the  convention.  He  was  reelected 
to  his  office,  as  were  all  the  incumbents,  including  Samuel 
Gompers  as  president,  Canute  Vargas  as  Spanish-language 
secretary  and  James  Lord  as  treasurer.  Next  year  the  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Mexico  City. 


Abraham  Jacob! 

1830-1919 

MANY  times  within  the  last  years  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi's  virility  and  eager  enthusiasm  challenged 
attention  to  the  miracle  of  the  never  aging  mind 
that  inhabited  his  aging  body.  The  thought 
arose,  as  it  was  bound  to,  that  the  world  would  be  poorer 
when  time  should  call  Finis  to  the  service  of  his  great  spirit. 
The  history  has  already  been  written,  and  more  will  be  told, 
of  the  poor  little  boy  who,  in  his  Jewish  German  home,  saw 
visions  of  a  world  freed  from  oppression  and  disease.  Many  a 
youth  will  be  inspired  'by  the  picture  of  the  peddler's  son  who 
at  his  work  studied  and  read  and  who  finally  accomplished 
the  university  education  which  was  to  be  the  preparation  for 
his  long  years  of  service  to  mankind.  The  autocracy  and 
military  oppression  which  now,  seventy  years  after,  the  world 
has  combined  to  overthrow — thinking  no  sacrifice  too  great 
in  order  to  secure  democracy — this  university  student  felt  and 
saw  in  1848  and  was  then  ready  to  fight  to  the  end.  Amer- 
ica, "  the  land  of  the  free,"  "  the  land  of  promise,"  beckoned 
to  him  as  to  others  of  Germany's  ardent  young  republicans; 
and  we  were  enriched  by  Abraham  Jacobi,  Carl  Schurz,  Prang 
and  Siegel,  men  who  never  faltered  during  their  patriotic 
American  citizenship  to  show  by  their  lives  of  action  what 
were  their  deepest  beliefs.  Their  deed  rang  true  to  their 
creed — the  creed  that  in  the  forties  sent  the  young  students 
into  exile,  that  forbade  Dr.  Jacobi  to  accept  the  academic 
honors  proffered  by  a  government  to  which  he  felt  he  must 
refuse  adherence.  But  Dr.  Jacobi  could  not,  by  his  very 
nature,  be  only  a  propagandist.  America  has  been  distin- 
guished through  him  by  his  distinction  as  a  children's  doctor. 
He  founded  the  specialty  of  pediatrics  and  was  one  of  the 
first  specialists  of  that  branch  of  medical  science  in  the  world. 
We  owe  him  a  debt  that  no  bestowal  of  honors  could  ever 
pay  for,  because  of  his  insistence  on  the  social  implications  of 
medical  work  for  children.  Not  only  for  children;  he  fre- 
quently pointed  out  the  fundamental  relationship  to  health 
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of  suitable  hours,  suitable  working  conditions  and  other 
factors.  Hardly  an  effort  was  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  that  did  not 
receive  encouragement,  cooperation  and  inspiration  from  Dr. 
Jacobi.  Out  of  the  wealth  of  his  humanitarianism,  his 
scientific  method,  his  social  vision,  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional prestige  he  gave  freely.  His  humor  illuminated  dry 
facts,  and  his  great  knowledge  was  a  fact  lamp  that  was  ever 
held  aloft  to  those  who  sought  the  way. 

I  cannot  resist  a  reminiscence  of  hearing  him  address  a  body 
of  young  physicians  and  the  impression  upon  me,  then  a 
neophyte  seeking  guidance.  Said  he,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
lecture  at  Clinton  Hall,  following  a  banquet  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  worshipping  young  physicians  of  the  East 
Side :  "  Young  gentlemen,  you  cannot  be  good  doctors  unless 
you  are  good  citizens."  And  another  time,  appealingly  after 
a  lecture  on  pneumonia:  "  Doctors,  please  do  not  forget  when 
you  become  so  interested  in  your  pneumonia  case,  that  it  is  a 
little  child."  Many  doctors,  nurses,  fathers,  mothers  of  the 
rich  and  poor  have  almost  worshipped  the  great  citizen-doctor. 
His  memory  will  for  long  years  inspire  in  others  the  life  of 
love  and  service  he  gave  to  children,  young  and  old.  Another 
incident  which  I  particularly  recall  took  place  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  a  very  hot  day 
with  regard  to  the  opening  of  a  small  park.  Dr.  Jacobi  was 
there  before  me,  and  I  besought  him  to  go  home,  he  looked  so 
ill.  "  I  got  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  come,"  he  said.  "  For  over 
twenty  years  I  have  wanted  a  little  fresh  air  in  that  crowded 
part  of  New  York,  and  surely  neither  the  weather  nor  a  sick 
bed  can  keep  me  from  trying  to  make  a  speech  for  the 
children." 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD. 


OMKBO! 


THE  HEALTH  INDEX 

THE  Census  Bureau  is  now  publishing  a  weekly  health 
index.  It  is  something  like  the  survey  of  industrial 
conditions  which  has  been  developed  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  in  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  data 
from  certain  selected  localities  and  must  be  used  with  caution 
and  understanding.  The  selected  localities  in  this  case  are 
the  forty  or  fifty  largest  cities  in  the  country.  Rural  con- 
ditions, therefore,  are  not  represented,  as  such.  The  facts 
given  are  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  week,  the  death- 
rate  based  on  the  estimated  population,  the  number  of  deaths 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  the  proportion  of  infant  deaths  to 
deaths  of  all  ages.  For  comparison,  the  corresponding  facts 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding  year  are  given,  or 
— when  possible — the  average  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  number  of  deaths  from  influ- 
enza and  pneumonia  is  also  being  given,  no  doubt  because  of 
the  special  interest  which  these  diseases  have  for  the  sani- 
tarians and  physicians  who  are  concerned  about  a  recurrence 
of  the  epidemic.  Of  course  death-rates  for  a  single  week  are 
in  themselves  not  very  significant  and  the  comparison  of  this 
week  with  the  same  week  a  year  ago  is  about  as  enlightening 
as  the  comparison  of  daily  temperature  records  which  the  news- 
papers gravely  publish  and  the  newspaper  reporters  eagerly 
comment  upon ;  but  such  an  index  as  this,  followed  from  week 
to  week,  should  be  of  great  service  to  health  officers  and  others 
who  will  know  how  to  use  it  and  interpret  it. 

NATIONAL  CARE  OF  MOTHERS 

THE  Women's  Cooperative  Guild  of  Great  Britain  re- 
cently published  a  report  on  national  care  of  maternity 
the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  that  it  was  written 
by  workingwomen  and  gives  an  accurate  reflection  of  what 
they  consider  it  possible  for  the  state  and  the  community  to 
do  to  help  in  the  physical  care  of  the  nursing  mother.  Their 
first  proposal  is  that  every  public  health  department  should 
have  a  maternity  section,  offering  its  services  to  all  without 
distinction.  This  includes,  expressly,  the  unmarried  mother. 
Further,  they  urge  that  there  should  be  a  maternity  committee 
in  connection  with  every  such  authority,  with  an  adequate 
representation  of  workingwomen  upon  it,  to  "  prevent  the 
work  being  too  officialized,"  and  "  to  check  the  adoption  of  in- 
quisitorial methods,  of  narrow  religious  views,  and  of  too 
exclusively  scientific  claims." 

A  grave  problem  in  England  is  the  shortage  of  midwives; 
one  recommendation,  therefore,  is  for  the  appointment  of 
municipal  midwives  of  proper  qualification  and  standing  at 
such  salaries  as  to  attract  the  most  proficient,  and  provision 
for  the  training  of  more.  Medical  service  at  maternity  centers 
or  baby  clinics  also  is  demanded ;  these  centers  to  be  homelike 
and  distributed  through  the  populated  parts  of  cities.  Health 
visitors,  of  course,  are  also  asked  for,  as  part  of  the  complete 
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scheme;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  demand  for  this  service 
is  not  nearly  as  enthusiastic  as  that  for  some  others.  Dinners 
and  milk  are  demanded  for  nursing  mothers,  where  necessary, 
as  part  of  the  medical  treatment  and  with  no  more  ado  than 
takes  place  when  a  prescription  is  filled.  The  report  says: 

We  hold  strongly  that  inquiries  into  circumstances  and  the  recovery 
of  money  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  connection  with  the  public 
health  dinners,  which  should  depend  solely  on  health  conditions. 
Experience  shows  that  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  abuse,  but 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  first  instance  is  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  women.  Care  should  be  taken... to  see  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  dinners  are  given  are  free  from  any  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic taint,  and  that  workingwomen  should  largely  manage  them; 
to  impress  on  the  women  that  the  dinners  are  medical  treatment  just 
as  much  as  cod  liver  oil  or  Glaxo,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  themselves, 
their  children,  and  the  nation  to  come  to  the  dinners  if  advised  to 
do  so,  just  as  they  use  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

From  so  practical  a  body  of  investigators  and  reporters, 
one  is  not  surprised  further  to  have  a  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  attached  to  maternity  homes  there  should  be  "  home 
helps "  to  cook,  wash,  and  look  after  children  during  the 
mothers'  confinements.  Such  service  "  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  workingwomen  than  nursing  at  such  a  time." 
The  need  for  more  maternity  homes  and  for  convalescent  op- 
portunities is  not  neglected.  One  extensive  section  of  the  re- 
port is  concerned  with  the  whole  scheme  of  financing  maternity. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  proposals  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Americans  have  not  even  yet  arrived 
at  the  basis  of  a  recognized  principle  of  maternity  insurance 
from  which  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  further  de- 
velopments might  be  discussed.  These  English  workingwomen 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  insurance  is  insufficient.  The 
present  insurance  act  is  limited  and  uncertain  in  application, 
but  even  if  it  were  more  complete,  a  majority  of  married 
women  would  be  ineligible.  They  therefore  advocate  a  system 
of  maternity  allowances  of  10  sh.  a  week  for  two  weeks  before 
and  four  weeks  after  birth  to  all  women  whose  husbands' 
wages  are  below  the  old  income  tax  limit  (about  $800),  in 
addition  to  the  free  rendering  of  the  various  services  men- 
tioned, a,t  the  cost  partly  of  the  locality  and  partly  of  the 
national  exchequer. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  NEGRO 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Cincin- 
nati has  decided  that  something  must  be  done  about 
the  health  of  its  Negro  citizens.  A  symposium  of 
Negroes  and  white  men,  doctors  and  social  workers,  state  and 
local  officials,  was  held  in  City  Hall  on  June  27  to  discuss 
ways  and  means.  This  meeting  is  described  by  one  of  the 
participants  as  "  a  crackerjack  expression  of  Cincinnati's  co- 
operative enterprise  and  social-mindedness,"  and  high  hopes 
are  entertained  that  it  will  have  substantial  practical  results. 
Dr.  William  H.  Peters,  the  city  health  officer,  used  with 
excellent  effect  the  unanswerable  mortality  rates  which  show 
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how  excessive  are  deaths  and  disease  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion; pointing  out  that  in  Cincinnati  their  general  death-rate 
is  about  double  that  of  the  whites,  their  pneumonia  rate  more 
than  three  times,  their  syphilis  rate  more  than  five  times 
as  high;  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  three  times  as 
many  colored  children  die  before  birth,  and  three  times  as 
many  of  the  babies  born  alive  die  before  their  first  birthday 
anniversary;  that  the  excess  in  the  colored  deaths  from  pre- 
ventable causes  alone  is  so  great  that  it  accounts  for  more  than 
one  point  in  the  general  death-rate  of  the  city.  A  colored 
physician,  Dr.  F.  W.  Johnson,  vouched  for  the  concern  of  the 
intelligent  Negro  population  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
health,  and  for  the  capacity  of  the  Negro  physicians  and 
nurses  to  take  the  place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  health  of  their  people. 

The  practical  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Peters  is  for  a  "  com- 
munity health  center,"  located  if  possible  near  the  center  of 
the  colored  population,  over  half  of  which  lives  in  three  con- 
gested down-town  wards,  and  including  under  one  roof  a 
tuberculosis  clinic,  an  obstetric  clinic,  a  dental  clinic,  general 
surgical  and  medical  clinics,  a  division  of  child  hygiene,  a 
bureau  of  venereal  diseases,  a  narcotic  relief  station,  a  bureau 
of  public  health  nursing,  and  a  social  service  department. 
Anticipating  help  from  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of 
the  Dental  Society,  and  the  Outpatient  Dispensary  of  the 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  city  Board  of  Health,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  is  the  lack  of  a  suitable  building.  While  it  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  city  department  to  ask  for  contributions, 
the  hope  has  been  expressed  by  its  officials  that  "  by  some  kind 
dispensation  "  a  structure  for  the  health  center  "  will  be  forth- 
coming." 

COMMON  ACTION  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

IN  England,  questions  of  foreign  policy  have  long  been 
matters  of  general  public  concern,  and  liberals  have  had 
channels  through  which  to  make  their  influence  felt.  In 
America,  we  have  lacked  collective  agencies  through  which 
citizens  could  approach  such  questions  from  a  social  or  demo- 
cratic angle.  The  situation  has  been  comparable  to  that  in 
municipal  affairs  in  the  'QOS,  before  our  progressive  civic  move- 
ments had  taken  head.  The  lack  of  such  agencies  has  been 
made  very  clear  in  the  last  nine  months  while  the  question  of  a 
league  of  nations  has  been  up  at  Paris.  If  the  American 
President  had  had  the  organized  support  of  large  bodies  of 
Americans,  not  merely  on  the  general  idea  of  a  league  of  nations 
but  on  the  specific  questions  of  policy  embodied  in  the  treaty 
and  covenant,  it  is  possible  that  there  would  have  been  a  differ- 
ent outcome  with  respect  to  not  a  few  factors  in  the  settlement 
which  have  been  most  sharply  criticised  by  those  who  have  felt 
that  they  fell  short  of  the  principles  America  held  aloft  during 
the  war. 

The  League  of  Free  Nations  Association  has  been  an  attempt, 
as  yet  all  too  fragile  and  sketchy,  to  afford  such  a  channel.  It 
has  gone  through  a  rather  troubled  career,  for,  as  in  all  social 
movements,  it  is  much  easier  to  organize  extremists  at  either 
the  right  or  the  left,  than  the  people  who  hold  middle  ground, 
and  much  easier  to  organize  behind  a  negative  program  than 
behind  a  constructive  one.  The  same  thing  is  true,  of  course, 
in  our  municipalities,  where  we  have  had  many  a  blazing  il- 
lustration of  the  ease  of  damning  Tammany  or  a  Republican 
ring  and  "  turning  the  rascals  out,"  as  compared  with  con- 
tinuing a  reform  administration  in  power  on  the  basis  either 
of  its  accomplishments  or  of  its  plans. 

In  the  last  nine  months,  however,  the  association  has  made 
definite  gains.  It  afforded  a  channel  through  which,  against 
the  position  of  those  who  argued  for  a  blanket  endorsement  of 
the  covenant  as  at  first  drafted,  some  increments  of  American 
pressure  were  added  to  that  of  forward-locking  groups  abroad, 
pressure  which  led  to  modifications  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
covenant.  Similarly,  following  the  first  draft  of  the  treaty 


Formula  Adopted  by  the 

LEAGUE    of  FREE   NATIONS 

ASSOCIATION 

As  Its  Basis  for  Permanent  Work 

1.  AN  ACTIVE  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  distinct  from  a 
mere  study-group. 

2.  A  PUBLIC  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  we  apply  the  principle 
of  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at"  to  our  own  opera- 
tions. 

3.  AN  INDEPENDENT  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  we  propose  to 
operate    on    our    own,    and    cooperate    with    other    agencies, 
rather  than  merge  with  them. 

4.  A  DEMOCRATIC  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  we  carry  out  a 
deliberate   procedure,    when   major    issues    are   up,   of   can- 
vassing the  judgments  of  the   membership,   and   of  putting 
the  program  arrived  at  by  the  Executive  Committee  before 
the  membership  through  referenda  and  conferences. 

5.  A  PERMANENT  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  we  recognize  that 
we  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  during  which  demo- 
cratic principles  will  be  at  stake  with  respect  to  modifications 
and    developments    of   the   treaty    and    covenant,    and    with 
respect    to    our    international    relations    with    Europe,    with 
Mexico,   with  Japan,  etc. 

6.  A  RESEARCH  BODY,  in  the  sense  that  when  controversial 
questions  are  up,  upon  which  conflicting  and  inadequate  infor- 
mation is  available,  we  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  out  a  defi- 
nite inquiry  and  make  a  report  to  the  public.     For  example, 
we  would  like  to  see  raised  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  at  once,  to 
commission  a  group  of  three  people  of  known  standing  to 
report  upon  the  factors  in  our  present  relations  with  Russia. 

7.  A   BODY   FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  OPEN    FORUMS   for   dlSCUS- 

sion  of  foreign  relations,  such  as  the  Long  Beach  Conference, 
and  our  weekly  luncheons  in  New  York  city. 

8.  A  BODY  FOR  THE   PROMOTION   OF  THE   ORGANIZED  STUDY  OF 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  through  the  creation  of  study-groups 
(similar  to  those  held  last  summer;  seminars  and  discussion 
groups  in  other  cities  and  colleges). 

9.  A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION,   in  the  sense  of  a  skeleton 
body   with   small    committees,   or   corresponding   groups,    in 
twenty-five  cities,  which  can  be  consulted  rapidly  when  ques- 
tions  are   up,   can   be   urged   to   send   telegrams,   letters,   or 
cables,  and  caii  secure  discussion  and  action  by  responsible 
local  organizations,  as  occasions  arise. 


with  Germany,  numerous  cables  were  sent,  not  only  from  the 
association's  headquarters  but  from  agencies  and  individuals 
throughout  the  country.  These  it  set  in  motion,  pressing 
specifically,  for  example,  for  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
the  Saar  valley  and  Upper  Silesia. 

In  the  course  of  its  development,  the  association  has  worked 
out  what  it  feels  to  be  a  democratic  procedure  by  means  of 
referenda  embracing  the  entire  membership.  Unlike  a  muni- 
cipal campaign,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  meeting  of  people 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  In  formulating  its  final  policy 
towards  Senate  action  on  treaty  and  covenant  the  association 
sent  out  a  referendum  supported  by  four  alternative  briefs.  The 
lirst  brief  asked  for  unreserved  ratification;  the  second  for  un- 
reserved rejection;  the  third  for  acceptance  with  reservation  or 
amendment  with  respect  to  Article  X ;  and  the  fourth  for  ratifi- 
cation coupled  with  a  clear-cut  resolution  by  the  Senate,  inter- 
preting the  construction  America  will  place  on  moot  points  in 
the  document  and  declaring  the  intention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, under  the  league,  to  press  for  ends  as  yet  unachieved  in  line 
with  the  principles  for  which  America  has  stood.  The  second 
and  third  alternatives  received  only  scattering  votes;  one-third 
of  the  membership  voted  for  the  first  alternative  and  one^half 
for  the  fourth.  Accompanying  letters  indicated  that  these  two 
groups  were  close  together  in  judgment  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  in  New  York  last  week  a  combined  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority  calling  for  ratification  with  an  ac- 
companying declaration  as  to  American  policy.  This  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate  and,  as 
the  basis  for  concurrent  action  and  agitation,  to  the  cor- 
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respondents  and  members  of  the  association  throughout  the 
country. 

The  formation  of  functions  and  procedure  in  the  panel  on 
page  597  is  of  interest  to  other  associations  endeavoring  to 
work  out  a  balance  between  headquarters  action  and  partici- 
pation by  a  widespread  national  membership.  Every  point  is 
the  result  of  experience  ranging  over  the  past  year  and  not 
infrequently  the  result  of  sharp  cleavages  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
course  to  pursue  and  the  way  to  go  about  it,  in  a  hitherto  un- 
explored field  where  common  action  and  self-education  had  to 
go  hand  in  hand. 

WAR   WEARINESS 

UNDER  the  caption  Business  Influenza,  a  recent  article 
in  the  liberal  magazine  Ways  and  Means  describes 
the  general  lassitude  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  British 
people  and  expresses  itself  in  innumerable  instances.  Letters 
go  longer,  clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  offices  take  twice  as 
much  time  over  their  work  as  before  and  during  the  war. 
The  eagerness  of  shopkeepers  to  serve  a  customer  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  "  Many  reasons,"  says  this  journal,  "  may  be 
assigned  for  this  general  condition.  Some  of  them  are  per- 
sonal and  can  only  be  removed  by  the  process  of  time — the 
nerve  strain  of  the  last  five  years,  the  loss  of  a  brother,  or 
perhaps  the  physical  deterioration  due  to  rationing  and 
underfeeding. 

"  These  are  matters  which  must  be  allowed  to  right  them- 
selves and  which  no  amount  of  argument  can  affect.  But  of 
themselves  they  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  intensity 
of  the  disease  under  which  we  are  struggling.  A  much  more 
potent  agency  in  promoting  this  trouble  is  the  wicked  national 
extravagance.  High  as  is  the  level  of  the  average  woman's 
intelligence  today,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  she  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  her  own  case  and  the  case  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  There  is  another  point  which 
is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection.  We  have  absorbed 
into  commerce  and  industry  in  the  last  few  years  a  very  large 
number  of  inefficients.  There  has  been  no  question  of  train- 
ing or  experience.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  thing  has  very  nat- 
urally had  a  reflex  action  upon  those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  undergo  an  educational  course  in  order  to  fit  them 

to  earn  a  living." 

*         *         * 

A  large  English  employer  writes  to  the  SURVEY  in  similar 
vein :  "  I  am  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  the  present  time  at  the 
rapid  increase  in  wages  and  reduction  in  hours,  unaccom- 
panied, as  they  are,  by  any  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  that  unless  output  increases,  the  increased  cost  of 
production  in  this  country  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  goods  and  foreign  competition.  .  .  . 

"  England  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  universal  indus- 
trial unrest.  I  think  the  atmosphere  is  tenser  now  than  it  was 
two  months  ago,  and  I  am  afraid  there  may  be  bad  outbursts. 
We  look  like  it  every  day  in  our  own  factory,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  we  had  serious  trouble.  I  told  a  trade  union 
secretary  in  my  office  on  Friday  when  he  came  to  make  all 
kinds  of  demands  that  I  thought  that  he  and  his  people  were 
very  tired,  and  I  was  very  tired,  and  we  had  probably  all 
better  take  three  months'  rest — and  I  think  we  shall  tell  our 
people  this  if  they  go  on  worrying  us  indefinitely." 

An  American  observer  in  London  writes:  "  For  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  both  apathy  (of  utter  weariness)  and  a  sense 
of  insecurity — Europe  melting  into  new  moulds,  and  the  fires 
still  blazing.  The  cry  is  constantly  being  raised  of  the  dangers 
of  American  competition.  A  half  dozen  members  in  Lords 
and  Commons  have  raised  it.  But  the  cry  comes  from  small 
sections  in  the  community.  Nothing  is  more  resented  by 
the  workers,  weary  with  four  years  of  patriotic  overproduc- 
tion and  sad  in  the  loss  of  their  sons,  than  this  talk  of  speed- 
ing up,  American  competition  and  capturing  the  world's 
markets. 

"  Several  American  visitors  have  been  describing  the  Brit- 


ish community  as  if  it  were  about  to  leap  out  into  a  frenzy 
of  high  production  through  private  enterprise.  They  write 
as  if  the  workers  were  refreshed  and  stimulated  by  the  war 
and  now  were  keyed  up  to  a  raid  on  foreign  markets.  It  is 
all  designed  to  impress  America  with  the  need  of  getting  on 
her  work  of  speeding  up,  or  else  these  hustling,  profit-hungry 
British  manufacturers  and  traders  will  capture  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  account  has  come  from  conversations  with 
certain  British  employers,  government  officials,  and  from  read- 
ing such  government  reports  as  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Policy  after  the  War.  But  no 
picture  of  conditions  could  be  wider  of  the  truth.  The  in- 
dustrial community  here  is  looking  for  a  new  way  of  life, 
not  for  a  trade  war.  It  is  looking  for  more  leisure,  not  for 
more  fatigue.  It  is  the  present  task  of  the  government  to  help 
the  workers  to  a  good  life  without  bloodshed  and  with  no 
loss  of  productive  power.  Any  government  would  fall  that 
mistook  the  temper  of  the  workers  or  that  betrayed  it." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  letter  by  an  American, 
just  received:  "  In  the  Sunday  Times  for  June  8,  Frederic 
C.  Howe  is  quoted  as  saying,  '  Great  Britain  has  not  carried 
through  a  single  one  orf  the  great  ideas  included  in  her  recon- 
structive program.'  He  is  correct.  As  Sir  Robert  Home,  the 
minister  of  labor,  has  announced,  there  are  vacancies  for  em- 
ploying 27,000 — and  a  million  out  of  work.  Women  work- 
ers and  other  dilutees  are  discharged,  and  there  are  no  other 
openings  for  them.  No  houses  are  being  built;  as  yet  one 
only  hears  of  '  approved  sites  '  and  '  a  strongly  worded  cir- 
cular.' The  promised  100,000  houses  will  not  be  built  this 
year.  If  they  want  to  build  10,000  within  twelve  months  of 
the  armistice,  they  will  have  to  alter  their  present  rate  of 
progress. 

"  The  government  is  afraid  to  do  anything  reconstructive 
because  of  private  enterprise.  Private  enterprise  is  afraid  to 
contract,  because  of  labor.  Labor  is  suspicious  of  high  pro- 
duction under  private  enterprise.  Public  service,  a  share  in 
management,  better  wages  and  hours  at  the  expense  of  profits 
— these  are  the  only  remedies  for  the  hold-up.  Only  the  first 
step  in  the  '  great  change '  has  been  taken.  The  government 
shrinks  from  taking  the  next  step.  The  pressure  will  begin 
to  be  felt  in  the  autumn." 

WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

COOPERATING  with  the  War  Department,  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  will  distribute  to  its  Home  Service  sec- 
tions 50,000  copies  of  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
— the  most  comprehensive  booklet  ever  put  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  information  and  instruction  of  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors.  This  booklet,  3,000,000  copies  of  which 
have  been  printed  in  order  that  every  one  who  has  been  or 
still  is  in  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps  may  have  one,  comes 
from  the  dffice  of  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  war.  It  has  already  been  sent  to  every  debarkation  port, 
demobilization  camp  and  recruiting  station,  and  will  be  placed 
on  every  returning  transport.  The  booklet  contains  60  pages 
of  fairly  small  print,  is  illustrated  and  bound  in  colored  cov- 
ers. It  attempts  to  answer  beforehand  some  of  the  scores 
of  questions  which  fill  the  mind  of  the  returning  soldier, 
about  where  and  when  he  will  be  discharged ;  about  the  bonus 
the  government  gives  him;  about  his  travel  pay;  the  red 
chevron  he  must  wear  when  discharged.  It  devotes  consid- 
erable space  to  the  subject  of  war  risk  insurance  and  the  ad- 
visability of  the  soldiers  keeping  it  up,  and  points  out  the  oppor- 
tunity the  government  offers  the  disabled  veteran  to  receive 
vocational  training  at  government  expense  to  fit  him  for  an- 
other sort  of  work  if  he  is  disqualified  from  doing  the  sort  he 
did  before  the  war. 

The  question  of  where  and  how  the  soldier  can  line  himself 
up  with  his  old  job  or  a  better  one  is  given  much  attention. 
The  location  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  is  given  for  the  information  of  drafted 
men,  and  every  soldier  who  is  looking  for  a  job  is  invited  to 
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write  to  Colonel  Woods  in  Washington  if  he  so  desires.  In- 
formation is  given  concerning  opportunities  for  professional 
men,  for  men  who  wish  to  go  to  the  nation's  farms  or  to 
follow  other  pursuits.  The  booklet  deals  with  the  question  of 
civil  rights,  with  the  matter  of  income  tax  payments  by  re- 
turned soldiers  subject  to  the  tax,  and  many  other  subjects.  A 
page  is  devoted  to  "  Hun  cooties,"  those  who  seek  to  capitalize 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  by  getting  discharged  soldiers 
to  peddle  wares  for  them  on  the  streets. 

"BREAD  JUST" 

MENU  cards  are  a  form  of  literature  that  appeals  to  the 
most  philistine  and  the  most  high-brow.  Their  de- 
lightful possibilities  are  known  to  have  aided  recovery 
from  sickness  by  giving  a  new  zest  to  life.  Members  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  will  remember  some  of  them 
long  after  they  have  forgotten  hardships  undergone  in  camp 
and  field.  One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  President  Wilson  in 
France,  if  one  may  credit  newspaper  reports,  was  to  exchange 
autographs  on  menu  cards  with  his  three  great  colleagues. 
On  a  magnified  scale,  the  "  allied  and  associated  "  powers  use 
them  to  stave  off  bolshevism  in  Austria  and  Poland.  This 
literature,  however,  is  not  only  idyllic  and  soothing  to  the 
human  spirit  but  has  its  tragic  phases  as  well.  The  following 
menu  is  reprinted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Helping  Hand, 
organ  of  the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore.  Its  author  is 
a  Polish  widow  with  four  dependent  children  who  had  been 
asked  by  a  visitor  of  that  organization  to  write  out  a  daily  list 
of  her  meals  for  one  week : 

Meals— 3-17-'19  to  3-23-'19. 

Monday  morning  Bread  with  butter 

dinner  The  same 

Sopper  Potatoes 

Tuesday   morning   Ballony 

dinner  Cake 

Sopper   Potatoes 

Wensday    morning    Downuts 

Dinner    Harings 

Sopper  Macaroni 

thursday  morning  Bread  with  lard 

for  dinner  the  same 

sopper  Tomatoe  soup 

Frieday   morning  Cake 

Diner  Bread   with  butter 

Sopper    rice 

Saturday   morning   Bread    Just 
Dinner  sausage 
Sopper  potatoes 
Sunday    sausage 
Dinner  tomatoe  soup 
Sopper  the  same 

That  the  menu  card,  even  with  such  paucity  of  numbers  as 
this,  has  its  practical  uses  is  shown  by  what  followed.  The 
home  visitor  communicated  with  the  dietician  of  the  Maryland 
State  College  of  Agriculture  extension  service  who  undertook 
to  instruct  the  Polish  mother  in  the  buying  and  preparation  of 
food.  A  new  menu  was  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  the 
revised  edition  had  a  totally  different  appearance,  mentioning 
oatmeal,  rice,  biscuits,  cocoa,  bean  soup,  prunes,  lima  beans 
and  cabbage  which,  queer  as  it  may  seem,  the  widow  had  not 
previously  known  how  to  prepare.  "  Bread  just  "  disappeared 
from  the  index  altogether. 

DOUBTFUL  ECONOMIES 

SAVING  money  is  not  always  economy,  and  it  may  be 
that   the   present   Congress  will   have   an   opportunity  to 
learn  this.     Whether,  for  instance,  it  was  an  economy  to 
cut  down  the  appropriation  for  the  United   States   Employ- 
ment Service  to  a  meager  $400,000,  might  easily  be  debated. 
President  Wilson  puts  his  finger  on  another  instance  when 
he  returns  the  sundry  civil  appropriations  bill  with  a  veto 
message,  chiefly  because  he  considers  inadequate  the  amount  it 
carries  for  the  work  of  the   Federal   Board   for  Vocational 
Education  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 


soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  Mr.  Wilson  argues  that  the 
sum  which  is  allowed  in  the  bill  is  not  even  sufficient  to  meet 
the  obligation  for  living  expenses  for  the  men  already  in 
training  and  about  to  register,  and  that  it  does  not  provide 
anything  for  tuition  or  traveling  expenses  or  placement  at 
the  end  of  their  training;  and  further,  that  the  limitation 
placed  on  the  amount  of  the  salaries  which  may  be  paid  by 
the  board  "  will  inevitably  result  in  the  loss  ...  of  a  very 
large  number  of  men  who  have  made  themselves-  especially 
valuable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  in  this  new  work,  by 
reason  of  their  native  ability,  their  proven  general  experience, 
and  their  special  training."  This  refers  especially  to  the  voca- 
tional advisers  who  get  acquainted  with  the  injured  men  in  the 
hospitals  and  lay  the  foundation  for  their  future  relations 
with  the  federal  board.  The  limitation  in  question  is  that  no 
salaries  shall  be  over  $2,500  a  year,  with  the  exception  of  one 
at  $7,500,  one  at  $5,000,  ten  at  $3,000,  and  forty  at  not 
more  than  $3,000.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  committee  will  not  be  disposed  to  quibble  over 
the  amount  set  aside  for  disabled  men,  but  that  it  is  deter- 
mined to  fix  a  limitation  on  the  salaries  of  employes. 

ADVISERS  FOR  WAR  RISK  BUREAU 

IT  is  good  news  indeed  that  Colonel  Cholmeley-Jones 
has  invited  a  commission  headed  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes 

to  advise  him  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance.  The  language  of  the  telegram  of  in- 
vitation, together  with  the  announcement  of  the  procedure 
which  the  commission  expects  to  follow,  indicates  that  the 
object  is  not  so  much  the  investigation  of  past  blunders  and 
shortcomings  as  construction  of  a  program  for  the  future. 
Colonel  Cholmeley-Jones,  after  saying  that  he  has  himself 
been  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
bureau  in  the  seven  weeks  since  he  became  director  and  has 
instituted  important  changes,  goes  on :  "  Realizing  so 
thoroughly  the  vastness  of  the  problem  and  its  effect  on  the 
country  at  large,  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
I  have  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  thorough 
program,  the  benefit  of  the  strongest  possible  counsel."  The 
commission  is  to  spend  July  17-19  in  continuous  session, 
hearing  heads  of  departments  and  making  personal  investi- 
gation through  subcommittees,  and  on  the  third  day  will 
frame  its  recommendations. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  did  not 
end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
over  even  by  the  time  the  treaty  is  ratified.  What  there  is  still 
to  do — as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  before — probably 
amounts  to  more  than  has  already  been  done.  There  is  the 
war  insurance  to  be  converted;  insurance  and  compensation 
claims  to  be  adjusted.  Above  all,  there  is  the  staggering 
legacy  of  the  mistakes  of  the  earlier  months  to  be  corrected, 
insofar  as  that  can  be  done  by  money  transactions.  The  mis- 
takes were  made  by  the  army  and  navy,  by  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  but  the  bureau  has  to  untangle  the 
mess  and,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  to  keep  at  it  until 
every  single  record  is  cleared  up.  "  It  is  necessary,"  to  quote 
the  director  of  the  bureau  once  more,  "  to  render  a  complete 
accounting  to  each  individual  [who  has  been  demobilized], 
both  as  regards  pay  allotments  and  government  allowances, 
and  compensation  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  injured 
and  in  connection  with  their  war  risk  insurance." 

With  only  three  days  for  mastering  the  intricacies  of  allot- 
ments and  allowances,  compensation  and  insurance,  and 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  how  the  mistakes  of  the  past  can 
best  be  straightened  out,  and  the  work  of  the  future  carried 
on  with  greater  efficiency,  the  personnel  of  the  commission  is 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance.  Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
ideal  chairman,  and  his  associates  include,  besides  the  secre- 
[Continued  on  page  602] 


I.     Application  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Eight  Hours' 
Day  or  48  Hours' 
Week 

Present  law  and  practice 

1.  (a.)   In  what  industries  is  the   limit 

of  eight  hours  a  day  or  48  hours 
a  week  already  enforced  by  law 
or  administrative  order? 

(b.)  Please  state  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  the  laws  or  or- 
ders in  each  industry,  i.  e., 
whether  they  apply  to  all  work- 
ers or  only  to  certain  classes, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  which 
classes. 

(c.)  Please  state  whether  the  limit 
of  eight  hours  a  day  or  48 
hours  a  week  is  allowed  to  be 
exceeded  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  if  so,  in  what  cir- 
cumstances and  under  what 
conditions. 

(d.)  Please  attach  the  text  of  any 
laws  or  administrative  orders. 

2.  (a.)   In  what  other  industries  is  the 

limit  in  fact  observed  without 
legal  obligation,  whether  under 
general  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  the  workers  in 
the  industry  or  by  custom? 

(b.)  Please  state  the  extent  of  the 
application  of  the  agreement  or 
custom  in  each  industry,  i.  e., 
whether  it  applies  to  all  work- 
ers or  only  to  certain  classes, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  which 
classes. 

(c.)  Whether  the  limit  of  eight  hours 
a  day  or  48  hours  a  week  is 
allowed  to  be  exceeded  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  under 
certain  conditions,  and,  if  so, 
in  what  circumstances  and  un- 
der what  conditions. 

(d.)  Please  attach  a  summary  of  the 
chief  provisions  of  any  general 
agreements. 

Proposals  for  legislation  under  con- 
sideration at  present  time 

3.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars  of 
any  proposals  for  legislation  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  legislature  may  be  fur- 
nished, with  the  text  of  the  bill  or  bills. 

Observations 

4.  (a.)   Is  the   government   prepared   to 

adopt  the  limit  of  eight  hours 
a  day  exclusive  of  rest  time? 

(b.)  Is  the  government  prepared  to 
adopt  the  limit  of  48  hours  a 
week  exclusive  of  rest  time? 

(c.)  How  should  "rest  time"  be  de- 
fined? 

5.  (a.)   Should  the  actual  hours  of  work 

for  each  day  be  fixed  in  ad- 
vance? If  so,  should  they  be 
fixed — 

(i.)  By  the  employers,  or 
(ii.)   By    agreement    between 
employers      and      trade 
unions,  or 
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(iii.)   By     administrative     or- 
der? 

(b.)  If  the  actual  hours  of  work  are 
not  fixed  in  advance,  how  is  the 
limit  of  eight  hours  a  day  or 
48  hours  a  week  to  be  enforced? 

6.  (a.)   Will   it  be   necessary   to   except 

from  the  limit  of  eight  hours  a 
day,  if  proposed  to  be  adopted — 
(i.)   Any  industries? 
(ii.)  Branches   of   industry? 
(iii.)  Particular      classes      of 

workers  ? 

(b.)  What  other  limit  is  proposed  for 
adoption  in  each  case? 

(r.)  What  are  the  reasons  in  each 
case  which  make  the  exception 
necessary? 

7.  (a.)  Will   it   be   necessary   to   except 

from  the   limit  of  48   hours,   if 
proposed  to  be  adopted — 
(i.)   Any  industries? 
(ii.)   Branches   of   industry? 
(iii.)  Particular      classes      of 
workers? 

(b.)  What  other  limit  is  proposed  for 
adoption  in  each  case? 

(r.)  What  are  the  reasons  in  each 
case  which  make  the  exception 
necessary  ? 

8.  (a.)  Will    it   be    necessary    to    allow 

supplementary  hours  (overtime) 
in  excess  of  the  limit  for  sea- 
sonal industries,  for  exceptional 
circumstances,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, or  otherwise?  It  is  asked 
that  as  full  particulars  as  possi- 
ble may  be  given. 

(b.)  What  limits  will  it  be  possible 
to  impose  on  such  supplemen- 
tary hours? 

(f.)  Will  a  compensatory  reduction 
of  hours  be  provided  at  other 
times? 

9.  Will    it   be    necessary    to    allow    any 

"delays"     before     the     limit     of 
hours  is  applied  ? 
(a.)   Generally. 
(b.)   For  particular  industries. 
(c.)   Particular    districts. 
The  dates  should  be  specified  in  each 
case. 


II.     Question  of  Preventing 

or  Providing  against 

Unemployment 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  problem   in   your  country? 

2.  What   organization   exists   in  your 
country  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
question  ? 

Prevention  ef  unemployment 

3.  What  steps  are  taken  to  adjust  the 
supply   of    labor   to   meet   variations   in 
demand   by: 

(a.)   Promoting  the   mobility   of   la- 
bor either  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  employment  ex- 
changes or  otherwise. 
(b.)  Regulation  of  overtime — 

(i.)  By  means  of  administra- 
tive action,  or 

(ii.)  By  voluntary  arrange- 
ments between  associa- 
tions of  employers  and 
workers. 

(c.)   Systematic  short  time  by  agree- 
ment    between     associations    of 
employers    and    workers    during 
periods   of   depression   in   trade. 
(d.)   Arrangements     with     regard   to 
the    allocation    of    public    con- 
tracts bj'  central   and   local   au- 
thorities. 
(e.)   Regulation    of    immigration. 

Compulsory    insurance    against    un- 
employment 

4.  Is  there  any  scheme  of  compulsory 
insurance? 

5.  If  so,  give  full  particulars,  includ- 
ing classes  of  workers  affected,  rates  of 
contribution,   rate*   of  benefit,   etc. 

6.  What  is  the  test  of  unemployment 
and  inability  to  obtain  work? 

Public   organizations 

7.  What    public    organizations    exist 
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Japan:  M.  Oka,  formerly  director  of  commercial  and 
ndustrial  affairs  at  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Belgium:  E.  Mahaim,  professor  at  Liege  University. 

Switzerland:  W.  E.  Rappard  (provisionally),  professor 
t  Geneva  University.  H.  B.  Butler,  C.  B.,  assistant  secre- 
ary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  secretary. 


specially    for    the    relief   of    the   unem- 
ployed? 

Please  state — 

(a.)  Their  organization; 

(b.)  The  nature  of  their  resources 
and  the  amount  of  their  ex- 
penditure. 

Voluntary   provision  against  unem- 
ployment 

What  voluntary  provision  against  un- 
employment is  made — 

8.  By  associations  of  workers: 

(a.)  Please  state  the  number  of 
associations  of  workpeople  pro- 
viding unemployment  benefits 
and  total  membership. 

(b.)  Please  state  the  general  con- 
ditions for  payment  of  benefit. 

9.  By  other  associations,  with  partic- 
ulars as  above. 

10.  Is  there  any  system  of  subvention 
from  public  funds? 

If  so,  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
grants  and  under  what  conditions  are 
they  paid? 

Observations 

11.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars  of 
any  proposals  for  legislation  which  have 
been    introduced  by  the   government  in 
the   legislature  may  be   furnished,  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  or  bills. 

12.  Is  it  considered  that  any  effective 
steps  could  be  taken  to  limit  or  prevent 
unemployment   by   international    action? 

III.     Women's  Employment 

(A.) — EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CHILD-BIRTH 

Present  law  and  practice 

1.  (a.)  What  restrictions  are  at  present 
imposed  by  law  or  administra- 
tive order? 

(b.)  To   what   kinds   of   employment 
do  the   restrictions   apply? 


(c.)  How  is  the  period  of  restriction 
ascertained  in  each  individual 
case? 

2.  What   provision,   if   any,   is   made 
for   the   care    and   maintenance    of    the 
mother    and    child    during    the    period 
for  which  the  restrictions  apply?     It  is 
asked  that  full  particulars  of  such  pro- 
visions  may   be   given,  especially  as  to 
whether  it  is  given  by  way  of  grant  out 
of  public  funds,  or  under  a  system  of 
state    insurance,    or    otherwise;    the    na- 
ture of  the  provision ;  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  given,  etc. 

(It  is  asked  that  the  text  of  the  laws 
or  orders  bearing  on  the  subject  may 
be  supplied.) 

Proposals    under    consideration    at 
present  time 

3.  It  is  asked  that  full  particulars  of 
any  proposals  for  legislation  which  have 
been   introduced   by   the   government   in 
the   legislature  may  be  furnished,  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  or  bills. 

Observations 

(B.) — EMPLOYMENT  DURING  THE 
NIGHT 

4.  Has  the  Berne  convention  of  1906 
been    ratified?      If   not,   is   the   govern- 
ment prepared  to  adhere  to  it? 

(C.) — EMPLOYMENT   OF   WOMEN 
IN  UNHEALTHY  PROCESSES 

Present  law  and  practice 

5.  What    restrictions    are    at    present 
imposed  by  law  or  administrative  order 
on  the  employment  of  women — 

(a.)   In  industries  in  which  any  of 
the   following   substances   are 
manufactured  or  used? 
(i.)   Lead. 
(ii.)   Mercury, 
(iii.)   Phosphorus, 
(iv.)  Arsenic. 
(b.)   In  any  other  industries. 

Observations 

6.  Is  it  considered  that  any  effective 
steps    could    be    taken   by    international 
action  ? 


IV.     Employment  of 
Children 

(A.) — MINIMUM  AGE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

1.   (a.)  What  is  the   limit  of   age  fixed 

by  law  or  administrative  order 

below     which     employment     of 

young  persons  is  illegal? 

(b.)  To   what  kinds   of   employment 

does  the  limitation  apply? 
(c.)  What    exceptions    or    modifica- 
tions, if  any,  are  allowed  under 
the  laws  and  orders  in  force? 
2.   It  is  asked  that  full  particulars  of 
any  proposals  for  legislation  raising  the 
limit  of  age  which  have  been  introduced 
by    the    government    in    the    legislature 
may  be  furnished  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bill  or  bills. 

3.  (a.)   Would  the  government  be  pre- 

pared to  adopt  fourteen  years  as 
the  limit  for — 

(i.)  Industrial    occupations? 
(ii.)   Other   occupations? 
(b.)   If   not,    what    age    is    proposed, 
and   on  what  grounds? 

(B.) — EMPLOYMENT  DURING  THE 
NIGHT 

4.  (a.)   Have   the    recommendations     in 

the  draft  convention  adopted 
by  the  Berne  conference  of  1913 
been  carried  out? 

(b.)  If   not,   is   the   government   pre- 
pared to  adopt  them? 

5.  Are   any  modifications   in  the   text 
of  the  draft  convention  suggested? 

(C.) E  MPLOYMENT  IN   UN- 
HEALTHY PROCESSES 
Present  law  and  practice 

6.  What    restrictions    are    at    present 
imposed  by  law  or  administrative  order 
on  the  employment  of  young  persons — 

(a.)   In   industries   in   which    any   of 
the     following     substances     are 
manufactured   or   used : 
(i.)  Lead. 
(ii.)   Mercury, 
(iii.)  Phosphorus, 
(iv.)  Arsenic. 
(b.)   In  any  other  industries. 

Observations 

7.  Is  it  considered  that  any  effective 
steps    could    be    taken    by    international 
action  ? 


V.  Extension  and  Applica- 
tion of  the  International 
Convention  adopted  at 
Berne  in  1906  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Use  of 
White  Phosphorus  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Matches 

1.  Are  the  manufacture,   importation, 
and   sale  of  white   phosphorus   matches 
prohibited,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   international   convention 
of  1906? 

2.  If  not,  is  the  government  prepared 
to  adhere  to  that  convention? 
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tary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Grosvenor  B. 
Clarkson,  director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense; 
Matthew  Woll,  vice-president,  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  Henry  P.  Davison  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.;  John  C.  Agar,  director  National  Catholic  War 
Council;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  chairman  Executive 
Committee,  American  Red  Cross;  Colin  H.  Livingstone, 
president  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Mrs.  August  Belmont, 
Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart;  Colonel  Cholmeley  Jones, 
member  ex-officio. 

THE  LUSK  COMMITTEE 

DECLARING  that  its  rights  have  been  violated  and  its 
property  stolen,  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in 
New  York  city  has  taken  into  the  courts  the  contro- 
versy between  it  and  the  Lusk  investigating  committee  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  growing  out  of  the  raid  by  that  com- 
mittee on  the  offices  of  the  school  a  month  3go.  The  Lusk 
committee  was  established  "  to  investigate  the  scope,  tenden- 
cies and  ramifications  of  seditious  activities  "  particularly  of 
people  "  engaged  in  circulating  propaganda  calculated  to  set 
in  motion  forces  to  overthrow  the  government  of  this  state 
and  of  the  United  States."  Nowhere  in  the  resolution  do 
the  words  "  by  force "  or  "  by  violence,"  or  other  equiva- 
lents, occur.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  committee's  work.  Senator  Clayton  R.  Lusk  is  chair- 
man and  the  committee  has  retained  as  counsel  Archibald  E. 
Stevenson,  who  attracted  attention  to  himself  some  months 
ago  by  testifying  concerning  "  pro-Bolshevik "  activities  be- 
fore the  Overman  committee  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  who  represented  himself  as  an  investigator 
for  the  War  Department  at  that  time,  was  repudiated  by 
Secretary  of  War  Baker. 

The  four  raids  conducted  by  the  committee  so  far  have 
been  treated  as  sensational  news  by  the  papers.  Armed  with 
search-warrants  couched  in  general  terms  and  accompanied  by 
members  of  the  state  police  and  the  American  Protective  As- 
sociation, the  committee  entered  the  offices  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Bureau,  the  Rand  School,  the  Left  Wing  Socialists 
and  the  I.W.W.,  and  carted  away  truckloads  of  documents, 
letters  and  other  printed  and  written  matter.  Instead  of 
taking  these  before  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  search 
warrant — in  the  case  of  the  Rand  School,  Chief  City  Magis- 
trate William  McAdoo — as  the  warrants  directed  them  to 
do,  the  committee  took  them  to  a  hotel,  went  through  them, 
and  at  later  hearings  attended  by  newspaper  men,  read 
copiously  from  them  and  gave  out  the  names  of  prominent 
men  and  women  who,  it  declared,  had  had  dealings  with  the 
various  organizations  raided.  Many  of  these  people,  it  turned 
out,  had  merely  been  on  mailing  lists. 

The  Rand  School  immediately  began  proceedings  to  vacate 
the  search  warrant  on  which  its  goods  were  seized.  Chief 
Magistrate  McAdoo  announced  that  he  had  ordered  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  court.  After  this  the  committee  issued  a  subpoena  upon 
the  acting  chief  magistrate  and  continued  to  make  portions 
of  the  document  public.  Further,  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  the  committee  began  action  to 
annul  the  charter  of  the  American  Socialist  Society,  which 
conducts  the  school  and  a  bookstore  on  the  same  premises. 
This  was  accompanied  by  motions  for  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  not  on  grounds  of  insolvency,  but  because  the  school 
was  believed  to  be  a  public  menace,  and  for  a  temporary  in- 
junction to  restrain  it  meanwhile  from  carrying  on  its  activi- 
ties. At  this  juncture  the  school  retained  as  counsel  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  of  the  well-known  law  firm  of  Guggenheimer, 
Untermeyer  and  Marshall.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Lusk  Mr. 
Untermeyer  denounced  the  "  lawless  and  reckless  action  "  of 


the  committee  and  demanded  that  hereafter  its  sessions  be 
public,  that  it  grant  Scott  Nearing  and  Alderman  Algernon 
Lee,  both  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  school,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  it,  and  that  "  at  your  peril  you  for- 
bear using  any  of  the  documents  of  which  you  are  in  unlaw- 
ful possession." 

An  incident  to  the  publicity  given  to  the  committee's  work 
was  a  request  that  it  investigate  also  the  activities  of  some 
of  the  social  settlements  of  New  York.     These  settlements, 
it  was  suggested  to  the  committee,  use  their  funds  for   the 
purpose   of   teaching    radical   and    un-American   doctrines   to 
those  who  come  to  them  for  guidance.     This  drew  from  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York,  a  federation  of 
settlements,  through  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  head  of  Green- 
wich  House,    a  statement   declaring   that   "  American   tradi- 
tions, ideals,  and  modes  of  life  are  taught  in  a  practical  way 
every  day "    in   these   houses,    and   describing   them   as  head- 
quarters during  the  war  for  "  every  government  agency,  the 
Liberty    loan,    Food    Administration,    Fuel    Administration, 
Red  Cross,  War  Risk  Insurance  and  Children's  Year."  Noth- 
ing has  come  of  the  suggestion  to  investigate  the  settlements. 
The  hearing  on  the  action  to  annul  the  Rand  School's  charter 
is  set  for  July  28,  before  Supreme  Court  Justice  McAvoy. 
Meanwhile  the  attorneys  for  the  school  have  intimated  that 
they  will  bring  action  to  prevent  the  committee  from  mis- 
using the  material  seized,  and  that  they  will  bring  punitive 
action   against   all  those   responsible    for   the   raid.     On   its 
part,  the  committee  has  announced  that  the  raids  constitute 
only  the  first  part  of  its  work.     It  will  go  on,  it  says,  to  dis- 
cover  not  only   who  are   engaged    in    "  seditious "   activities 
within  the  state,  but  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
radicalism  and  anarchy  that  it  believes  exist.     It  will  carry  its 
investigation,  it  says,  to  other  cities  besides  New  York.    The 
latest  development  in  the  situation  was  the  proclamation  issued 
on  Friday  of  last  week  by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  calling  an 
extraordinary  trial  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  pur- 
pose "  of  investigating  acts  of  criminal  anarchy  and  all  other 
criminal  acts  directed  against  organized  government."     This 
term  will  convene  on  August   n.     The  summer  session  of 
the  Rand  School  opened  as  usual  on  July  6. 

PATERSON 

ARE   the   sedition   laws   to   be    used   to   prevent   union 
organization?    This  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  case  of 
four  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  are  in  jail  because  they  conducted  a 
union  meeting  after  being  warned  by  the  chief  of  police  that 
they  could  not  hold  a  meeting  unless  they  would  assure  him 
that  they  were  "  purely  American,  and  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  soviet  or  the  Bolshevist  movements."    Paterson  has  35>OOO 
silk  workers,  only  about  4,000  of  whom  are  organized.    The 
United  Textile  \Vorkers,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  claim  3,000  members,  while  a  few  hundred 
workers  belong  to  the  I.  W.  W.   and   another  independent 
union.     It  is  the  mill-owners'  boast  that  a  strike  has  never 
been  won  in  Paterson.     About  two  months  ago  a  new  union 
entered  the  field.    This  was  an  independent  industrial  union, 
known   as  the  Amalgamated   Textile   Workers  of  America, 
Although  it  was  but  newly  organized    [see  the  SURVEY  for 
April  19,  p.  113],  it  already  had  a  victory  at  Lawrence  to  its 
credit,  and  it  had  the  backing  of  the  powerful  and  prosperous 
Amalgamated    Clothing   Workers   of   America.     It  promised 
the    effective    unionization    of    Paterson.      Immediately    the 
Paterson  press  hailed  it  as  a  Bolshevist  organization,  and  pub- 
lished broadcast  the  fact  that  the  convention  at  which   the 
national  organization  was  formed  had  adopted   a  resolution 
extending  greetings  to  the  soviet  republics  of  Europe.     The 
Paterson  union  found  itself  unable  to  obtain  a  hall  in  which 
to  meet  and  carry  on  its  membership  campaign.     It  had  to  be 
content  with  maintaining  a  headquarters  office  and  with  issuing 
two  propaganda  leaflets,  one  of  them  dealing  with  the  need 
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for  an  industrial  union  in  the  silk  industry,  the  other  advocat- 
ing the  44-hour  week.  At  length  a  hall  was  rented  from  the 
Sons  of  Italy,  and  on  the  evening  of  July  IO  a  business  meet- 
ing was  in  progress  when  the  police  entered,  dispersed  the 
gathering,  and  arrested  the  chairman  and  an  organizer.  Union 
headquarters  was  then  raided,  without  a  warrant,  and  stripped 
of  all  correspondence,  files  and  literature.  The  next  morning 
another  union  member  and  an  organizer  were  arrested  when 
they  went  to  the  police  station  to  make  inquiries. 

The  complaint  against  the  imprisoned  unionists  is  based 
on  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  1918,  chapter  44,  section  2, 
which  provides  that 

Any  person  who  shall  .  .  .  attempt  by  speech  or  writing,  printing 
or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  to  incite  or  abet,  promote  or  encour- 
age hostility  or  opposition  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  statute  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  1918  and  1919  sedition 
laws  of  various  states,  and  is  similar  to  federal  legislation 
which  is  now  proposed.  The  trial  of  the  Paterson  workers 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  near  future  before  Supreme  Court 
Justice  James  F.  Minturn  of  Hoboken,  to  whom  application 
has  been  made  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

MAKING  PEACE-TIME  BANDAGES 

ONE  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  the  energies  of 
the  army  of  women  volunteers  who  were  engaged  in 
the  many  forms  of  service  incident  to  the  war  can  now 
be  best  directed  into  channels  of  civic  welfare  has  recently 
been  found  in  Cleveland.  Released  by  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  from  the  special  forms  of  service  which  they  had 
been  rendering,  a  group  of  workers  under  the  direction  and 
inspiration  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Garfield  was  organized  under 
the  city  as  a  Public  Health  Supply  Committee.  As  the  initial 
step,  they  secured  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  director 
of  public  welfare,  and  through  him  were  able  to  procure  the 
use  of  the  City  Council  Chamber  as  a  work-room.  Here,  upon 
two  days  of  each  week,  women  meet  to  make  surgical  dressings, 
supplies  and  garments  used  by  public  health  nurses,  city 
physicians,  the  city  hospital  and  sanatoria  and  for  other  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  having  social  service  departments.  A 
number  of  the  latter,  hearing  of  the  work  of  the  committee, 
requested  that  they  be  added  to  the  list  of  beneficiaries,  supply- 
ing, of  course,  as  do  all  other  institutions,  their  own  materials ; 
and  the  number  of  workers  has  been  augmented  by  women 
interested  in  these  special  organizations.  Through  the  com- 
mittee as  a  clearing-house,  work  has  been  distributed  to  church 
societies  and  other  neighborhood  groups.  In  addition  to  the 
making  up  of  new  materials,  the  committee  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  repairing  worn  and  torn  articles  used  by  city 
physicians  and  nurses.  As  a  result  of  the  recognition  by  this 
body  of  women  of  their  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
munity welfare  in  days  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  war, 
the  hospitals  and  other  agencies  are  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  experiencing  the  relief  of  knowing  that  they  have  on 
hand  an  adequate  quantity  of  well-made  supplies  and  of  feel- 
ing no  anxiety  as  to  future  needs. 

THE  ENGLISH  "Y"  UNDER  FIRE 

THE  English  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  has  had  its  slanders  and 
scandals  since  the  war  ended.  On  March  29,  the 
Bishop  of  Swansea  published  a  letter  in  the  London 
Times,  charging  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  spent  huge  sums  extrava- 
gantly without  cooperating  with  the  other  agencies  already 
established  to  do  similar  work ;  that  the  soldiers  were  charged 
prices  leaving  enormous  profits;  that  no  balance  sheet  had 
been  published,  although  three  million  pounds  sterling  had 
been  made  upon  trading,  billiards  and  beds;  that  an  appeal 
to  the  public  was  being  launched  with  no  clear  statement 
of  purpose  but  presumably  for  the  payment  of  a  deficit  that 


need  not  have  been  incurred.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  invited  Lord 
Askwith,  the  famous  negotiator  of  labor  disputes,  to  investi- 
gate these  allegations,  and  his  report,  likewise,  was  published 
in  the  Times.  It  refutes  every  one  of  the  charges  made:  the 
money  has  been  faithfully  spent  on  war  purposes;  the  war 
emergency  fund  is  solvent,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  justified  in 
making  a  new  appeal  for  continuation  of  its  work;  audited 
accounts  have  been  published  at  half-yearly  intervals;  the 
prices  charged  to  soldiers  had  been  fixed  by  military  authorities, 
and  the  profits  amounted  to  no  more  than  10.2  per  cent  in 
England  and  7.9  per  cent  in  France.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  unfair  competition  with  other  organizations;  the  work  has 
been  highly  appreciated  by  the  troops.  So,  there  you  are.  As 
the  proverb  has  it:  Choose  your' love,  and  then  love  your 
choice ! 

AMERICANIZATION  IN   CLEVELAND 

AN  Americanization  Council,  coordinating  all  work  for 
foreigners,  is  the  center  of  a  plan  for  organizing  Amer- 
icanization work  adopted  in  Cleveland.  The  executive 
body  of  this  council,  which  will  give  democratic  representa- 
tion to  every  interested  organization  in  the  city  including  the 
foreign  language  groups,  is  an  executive  committee.  The  first 
membership  of  this  committee  gives  promise  that  arbitrary 
paternalism  will  not  be  the  keynote  of  Cleveland's  Americani- 
zation program.  The  council's  by-laws  provide  also  for  an 
advisory  board.  The  following  article  creates  the  board: 
"The  advisory  board  shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of 
organizations  which  have  a  special  interest  in  Americanization 
work.  The  organization  from  which  the  advisory  board 
member  comes  shall  choose  its  own  representative  on  the  ad- 
visory board."  The  new  council  will  have  an  accumulated 
fund  of  $47,000  with  which  to  organize  the  city's  Americani- 
zation work.  This  shrinks  into  insignificance  in  the  light  of 
the  statement  of  President  Thomsen,  of  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education,  that  $500,000  is  not  too  large  a  sum  with  which 
to*  carry  on  Americanization  work  in  the  schools  alone.  Last 
week's  Americanization  committee  meeting  at  which  the  coun- 
cil plan  was  accepted,  authorized  telegrams  to  Ohio  senators 
and  congressmen  urging  them  to  support  the  Smith-Bankhead 
measure  providing  an  appropriation  for  a  national  Americani- 
zation program. 

DEAN  HODGES 

GEORGE  HODGES,  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  died  last  month,  held 
a  place  in  relation  to  American  social  problems  not 
unlike  that  of  Maurice,  Kingsley  and  the  other  Christian 
Socialists  in  England.  He  was  for  a  long  time  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  work  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  civic  leaders,  sometimes  called  the  "  Calvary  gang," 
including  Mayor  Guthrie  and  H.  D.  W.  English,  has  owed 
much  to  his  influence.  These  were  the  men  who,  at  a  later 
time,  welcomed  and  supported  the  project  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey,  and  steadily  insisted  on  the  value  of  its  results  to 
the  city.  Mr.  Hodges  used  the  newspapers  freely  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  general  human  welfare. 
At  one  time  he  carried  on  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
gatherings  in  an  exposition  building  in  cooperation  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  Since  going  to  Cambridge  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  had  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  training 
of  theological  students  to  meet  the  social  issues  of  community 
and  nation.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  with  an  exceptionally 
clear,  pregnant,  pungent  style;  and  through  his  many  books 
he  exercised  an  important  national  influence  for  the  progress 
of  social  Christianity.  No  clergyman  in  the  country  has  ex- 
pressed on  behalf  of  the  church  a  deeper,  more  helpful  interest 
in  social  work.  He  founded  Kingsley  House  shortly  before 
he  left  Pittsburgh;  and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Cambridge  Associated  Charities  and  of  the  South  End  House 
Association. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

•A  Department  of  Practice 


2X5  County  Relief 

THE  county  government  in  California  is  a  definite  legal 
unit  having  at  its  command  the  management  and  main- 
tenance of  charitable,  correctional  and  health  institutions  of 
the  county;  these  institutions  include  the  county  hospital, 
county  almshouse,  county  jail,  county  detention  home,  county 
out-relief,  county  physician  and  county  health  officer.  In 
addition  it  has  the  county  system  of  public  schools  and  the 
county  courts.  In  a  last  analysis  the  citizenship  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  more  or  less  molded  by  the  local  environment 
provided  and  controlled  by  the  county  government.  Is  it 
not  vital,  then,  that  this  local  legislative  body  which  touches 
so  closely  the  housing,  labor,  health,  education,  recreation 
and  support  of  our  young  citizens  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  best  thought  on  these  subjects,  the  most  approved  up-to- 
this-writing  methods  in  social  work? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  been  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  past  two  years  with  the  result  that  an  experi- 
ment is  being  tried  out  in  that  state  which  is  so  far  success- 
ful and  which  the  board  feels  may  be  given  some  publicity 
on  the  ground  that  the  policy  has  been  proved  a  sound  one, 
while  methods  and  details  of  work  are  subject  to  change 
from  time  to  time  as  are  all  growing  things.  The  policy, 
briefly  stated,  is  to  socialize  public  relief  by  putting  into  its 
administration  the  methods  which  have  been  tried  out  and 
found  most  successful  in  the  best  private  relief  organizations. 
Instead  of  burdening  a  small  percentage  of  the  citizens  to 
supplement  the  shortcomings  of  public  relief,  it  has  been 
found  possible  in  many  localities  to  raise  the  standards  of 
public  charity  to  a  plane  of  adequacy.  An  advantage  which 
public  aid  has  over  that  administered  by  private  agencies 
lies  in  the  possibilities  of  wider  outlook  and  ability  better 
to  correlate  the  community  needs  with  the  community 
resources. 

The  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  California  is 
the  state  agency  for  investigating  and  standardizing  the 
county  institutions  and  the  expenditures  of  public  moneys  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  dependents.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  it  was  found  that  while  the  expenditure  of 
county  funds  for  out-relief  was  a  very  large  item  in  each 
county,  it  was  administered,  as  a  rule,  in  the  least  business- 
like manner  of  any  county  affairs.  A  campaign  for  better 
organization  and  record  of  the  county  charities  was  inaug- 
urated by  the  state  board  but  met  with  many  obstacles  until 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  in  1917  whereby 
county  supervisors  were  required  to  investigate  and  super- 
vise their  indigent  cases  and  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  such 
work,  the  forms  of  record  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.  This  has  given  the  board  a  better 
approach,  as  the  county  officers  have  appealed  to  the  state 
office  for  assistance  in  systematizing  their  relief  work.  Aid 
has  been  given  them  by  means  of  county  studies  which 
form  the  basis  for  suggested  plans  of  improved  organization. 
The  extent  of  these  surveys  or  studies  has  been  determined 
by  local  needs  or  desires;  much  educational  work  has  been 
included  in  the  various  communities  leading  up  to  formation 
of  progressive  public  sentiment;  the  state  board  recognizes 
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that  while  it  may  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  the  con- 
tinuance and  development  of  the  work  depends  upon  local 
interest  and  effort. 

A  system  of  out-relief  administration  has  been  evolved 
from  careful  study  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic relief,  which  system  includes  organization  of  the  county 
social  work  by  the  appointment  «f  an  unpaid  County  Wel- 
fare Department  employing  paid  trained  workers  to  handle 
all  public  relief  or  welfare  problems.  This  plan  is  a  com- 
paratively new  one  but  is  based  on  sound  principles  and  on 
the  results  of  trial  in  several  large  counties.  It  is  subject 
to  variation  in  the  scope  of  its  powers  and  duties  according 
to  local  conditions  but  the  primary  ideal  is  the  same  in  all 
counties — so  to  administer  the  county  relief  fund  that  de- 
pendents shall  be  restored,  eventually,  to  self-support  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  permanently  disabled,  given  proper  care. 

The  keynote  of  the  county  welfare  department  plan  is  pre- 
vention— of  dependency,  disease  and  delinquency.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  appointed  by  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Cerrections  and  the  local  citizens  who  are  interested 
in  social  work.  A  typical  welfare  department  consists  of 
two  supervisors  and  five  representative  men  and  women. 
To  this  department,  as  a  county  center,  are  referred  all  social 
questions  involving  the  employment,  health,  recreation  and 
moral  welfare  of  citizens  as  well  as  the  material  relief  of 
the  poor.  It  has  been  found  a  very  useful  piece  of  social 
machinery.  The  members  should  represent  the  entire  county 
with  its  several  viewpoints  of  nationality,  religion  and  local- 
ity. The  department  usually  begins  its  work  with  one  paid 
trained  worker  who  acts  as  executive  secretary,  makes  in- 
vestigations, supervisory  visits,  plans  for  rehabilitation  and 
keeps  up  the  record  of  such  work.  In  larger  counties,  a 
child  welfare  worker  (preferably  a  trained  nurse)  is  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  the  executive  secretary.  Other  work- 
ers are  added  if  conditions  demand. 

Some  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment include  ( I )  investigation,  determination  and  super- 
vision of  county  aid  given  to  persons  applying  for  same  and 
the  devising  of  ways  and  means  of  restoring  them  to  self- 
support  where  possible;  (2)  cooperation  with  the  juvenile 
court,  probation  officers  and  probation  committees  and  acting 
as  a  coordinating  agency  for  all  relief  and  welfare  societies 
in  the  county  who  may  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  department;  (3)  investigation  and  supervision 
of  family  homes  where  children  are  boarded  away  from  their 
parents,  standards  of  such  investigation  and  supervision  to 
be  in  accordance  with  those  required  by  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections;  (4)  maintenance  of  a  modern  system 
of  social  records  of  the  county  dependents,  such  records  to 
be  used  as  a  confidential  exchange  by  workers  (in  counties 
where  there  is  no  other  "  confidential  exchange "  main- 
tained) ;  (5)  cooperation  with  the  other  county  departments 
for  care  of  dependents,  sick,  or  aged;  (6)  cooperation  with 
the  social  agencies  provided  by  the  state. 

Until  very  recently  there  were  no  social  records  kept  in 
many  county  offices  of  the  state.  In  about  fifty  counties  the 
only  record  kept  was  a  financial  account  of  the  indigents 
which  showed  the  amount  of  money  expended  but  gave  no 
hint  of  the  number  in  the  family,  their  age,  health,  nation- 
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ality,  occupation,  special  needs,  or  handicaps.  Only  eight 
counties  had  records  of  their  indigents  which  could  be  con- 
sidered adequate  from  a  social  viewpoint.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  county  welfare  department  plan,  social  rec- 
ords will  be  established  and  kept  up.  The  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  plans  to  devote  special  attention  during 
the  coming  biennium  to  those  counties  whose  records  are  still 
below  standard  and  to  assist  them  in  installing  the  new  sys- 
tem which  has  been  drawn  up  for  their  use.  Thus,  in  time, 
it  may  be  possible  to  get  an  accurate  and  complete  grasp  of 
the  dependency  problem  in  California.  When  this  is  at- 
tained, the  whole  question  may  be  handled  more  intelligently 
and  effectively  with  a  hope  of  bettering  the  situation  by  re- 
ducing ultimately  to  a  minimum  the  group  of  publicly  aided 
individuals  in  this  state. 

In  county  relief  and  welfare  work  it  is  most  important 
that  workers  be  chosen  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  training, 
experience  and  personal  fitness.  In  too  many  counties  the 
work  of  investigating  the  county  aid  cases  has  been  left 
either  to  the  supervisor,  who  is  usually  a  business  man  and 
unable  to  understand  the  particular  needs  of  the  poverty 
family,  or  to  the  county  auditor,  who  is  a  financial  expert  and 
has  not  the  time  to  learn  anything  about  the  indigent  except 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  doled  out  to  him  monthly. 
When  it  is  made  clear  to  the  officials  that,  aside  from  human- 
itarian motives,  it  is  "  good  business  "  for  the  county  to  give 
proper  constructive  treatment  to  its  dependents,  they  usually 
cooperate  by  appointing  a  suitable  person  for  the  work. 

The  state  board  advocates  this  plan  of  county  organization 
as  being  a  modern  democratic  means  of  bringing  together 
the  county  officers  and  the  citizens  for  the  betterment  of 
local  conditions;  the  plan  provides  for  sharing  the  responsibil- 
ity of  caring  for  the  unfortunate.  It  keeps  the  responsibility 
for  county  funds  where  it  belongs — with  the  board  of  super- 
visors— but  it  draws  to  the  supervisors  the  personal  support 
of  the  unpaid  group  of  citizens  forming  the  departmtnt — 
the  thought,  the  strength,  the  best  judgment  of  the  whole 
community. 

In  one  of  its  publications  known  as  the  bulletin  on  Out- 
door Relief  in  California  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections has  given  a  rather  full  report  on  the  various  methods 
employed  in  the  58  counties  of  the  state  for  administration 
of  the  county  relief;  there  is  included  also  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  county  welfare  department  plan 
with  copy  of  a  county  ordinance  creating  such  a  department. 
This  bulletin  may  be  had  on  request. 

ESTHER  DE  TURBEVILLE. 

A  New  Type  of  City  Department 

INDIANAPOLIS  has  the  distinction  of  having  created  a 
new  type  of  municipal  executive  department.     Its  name, 
Department  of  Community  Welfare,  is  apt  to  mislead,  for 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  department  of  public  charities  or  pub- 
lic health  with  the  addition  of  a  few  novel  activities. 

To  understand  the  Indianapolis  plan  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  its  paternity  and  at  least  its  immediate  historic  ante- 
cedents. Indianapolis  has  an  active  and  influential  chamber 
of  commerce,  of  which  William  Fortune,  a  public-spirited 
citizen  with  original  ideas  and  a  vigorous  personality,  has 
until  recently  been  president.  Mr.  Fortune  is  chairman  of 
the  Indianapolis  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Investigation 
Bureau — although  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  this  bureau  is 
one  of  the  antecedents  of  the  new  municipal  department  in 
Indianapolis.  Out  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  have 
come  two  important  agencies:  the  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,  of  which  Robert  E.  Tracy  is  director,  and  the  War 
Chest  Board,  of  which  Mr.  Fortune  is  president,  and  which 
some  weeks  ago  engaged  as  advisor  John  J.  O'Connor,  for- 
merly of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


An  unusual  situation  existed  in  Indianapolis  at  the  time 
when  the  bill  to  create  a  new  municipal  department  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature.  Without  noticeable  disturb- 
ance in  the  existing  public  or  voluntary  agencies,  a  private 
board — the  War  Chest — representing  the  business  com- 
munity, found  itself  with  sufficient  money  in  hand  or  in  pros- 
pect to  carry  on  some  thirty-five  civic  and  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities for  at  least  a  year  without  further  appeal.  There 
was  no  financial  federation,  no  central  council,  no  board  of 
public  welfare;  simply  a  group  of  business  men  with  an  ade- 
quate income  at  their  disposal.  This  group  had  been  named 
in  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  and  charged  with  the  task  of 
raising  enough  money  to  support  the  war  relief  funds  and  the 
local  charities  for  a  year;  and  it  had  followed  instructions. 

The  board  adopted  the  plan  of  making  monthly  appro- 
priations to  the  various  societies,  going  on  the  theory  that  there 
was  no  hurry  about  deciding  whether  there  should  be  federa- 
tion and  what  form  it  should  take.  Some  other  cities  had 
made  a  similar  combination  of  appeals  for  war  charities  and 
for  permanent  local  charities,  but  probably  in  no  other  city 
was  there  just  this  combination  of  a  recent  survey,  a  move- 
ment towards  consolidation  of  agencies,  an  ample  consoli- 
dated fund  at  the  free  disposal  of  a  board  bound  only  by  its 
own  sense  of  obligation  to  donors  and  the  public  welfare,  and 
an  absolutely  clean  slate  as  to  how  the  social  agencies  should 
be  coordinated.  Ordinarily  the  form  of  organization  has 
been  determined  first  and  the  raising  of  funds  follows. 

There  are,  of  course,  obstacles  to  any  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem  in  Indianapolis  as  elsewhere.  There  is  apathy; 
there  is  conservatism;  there  is  no  doubt  even  reactionary 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  perhaps  more  than 
the  average  readiness  to  strike  out  boldly  on  lines  which 
promise  well,  and  perhaps  a  little  impatience  with  objections 
and  doubts  which  can  be  swept  aside  as  academic.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  most  serious  problem  in  Indian- 
apolis, as  in  many  other  cities,  is  not  federation  at  all  or  even 
finance,  but  the  improvement  of  case-work  with  families  and 
individuals  who  need  relief,  advice,  or  discipline.  Whether 
the  charities  survey,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  was,  and 
helpful  as  it  is  bound  to  be  in  the  necessary  readjustments, 
brought  to  bear  a  sufficiently  critical  examination  of  the 
relief  agencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  case-work, 
may  be  open  to  question. 

The  Department  of  Community  Welfare  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  first  term  at  least  of  the  answer  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce-Bureau  of  Governmental  Research- 
War  Chest  Board-'business  men's  group  gives  to  the 
question  as  to  what  else  a  city  like  Indianapolis  should  do  to 
promote  the  "  health,  education,  safety,  pleasure,  comfort, 
welfare  or  convenience  "  of  its  citizens.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  the  legislature.  The  significant 
clause  in  the  act,  introduced  by  Frank  J.  Noll,  Jr.,  authorizes 
the  new  Board  of  Community  Welfare  to  accept  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  and  to  manage  and  control,  any  unconditional  gift 
or  any  gift  for  specific  community  welfare  purposes.  It  may 
appropriate  and  apply  any  unconditional  fund  to  any  enter- 
prise which  involves  any  benefit  to  citizens. 

By  this  simple  and  broad  provision  the  board  becomes  a 
foundation  like  that  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities;  a  war 
chest  or  community  chest,  since  it  can  raise  money  and  make 
appropriations  to  other  agencies;  a  sapplementary  health  de- 
partment, education  department,  charities  department,  police 
department,  parks  and  playground  department  and  general 
welfare  department,  insofar  as  it  may  come  into  possession 
of  funds  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  bill,  it  was  provided  that  the 
board,  once  appointed  by  the  mayor,  should  be  self-perpetu- 
ating. This  was  modified,  probably  for  technical  reasons,  as 
the  provision  is  retained  in  effect  by  a  system  of  nominations 
by  the  board  itself,  the  names  of  those  so  nominated  being 
certified  to  the  mayor  "  for  his  approval  and  appointment." 
The  Department  of  Community  Welfare,  as  the  measure 
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was  enacted,  represents  a  deliberate  policy  of  centralizing 
civic  and  philanthropic  effort,  inviting  bequests  and  gifts 
either  for  specified  purposes  or  for  the  general  welfare.  It 
aims  to  prevent  waste  and  duplication  of  effort.  It  offers  a 
basket  such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  contemplated  when  he 
established  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  into  which  can  be 
put  at  any  time  new  funds  and  from  which  money  can  be 
taken  as  needs  arise.  This  basket,  however,  is  a  govern- 
mental one,  and  it  may  have  both  public  funds  and  volun- 
tary gifts  to  apply  and  to  distribute.  It  is  a  public  trustee, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  executive  department.  It  must  form 
judgments  about  thie  Work  of  other  agencies  and  about 
changing  social  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  judge  its  own 
work,  even  though  this  might  conceivably  be  in  rivalry  with 
other  agencies. 

Comment  from  Another  City 

The  following  quotation  from  a  personal  letter  sent  to  an 
officer  of  the  War  Chest  Board  by  an  officer  of  a  federation 
in  another  city  brings  out  interesting  points  which  seem  to 
invite  further  discussion: 

"  My  guess  is  that  you  have  forced  something  which  will 
be  destroyed  presently  by  social  workers  and  social  agencies, 
or  which  will  destroy  them,  or  which  will  drift  into  the  usual 
type  of  federation,  neither  better  nor  worse  when  measured 
by  actual  results.  Without  much  doubt  the  third  choice  will 
be  the  one  accepted. 

"I  am  not  much  worried  by  your  so-called  '  autocratic ' 
board  which  seems  to  have  created  quite  a  stir  among  our 
social  worker  friends  elsewhere.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween your  autocratic  board  and  the  usual  autocratic  federa- 
tion board  is  that  yours  is  created  by  law.  Both  are  virtu- 
ally self -selective  and  self-perpetuating.  Neither  can  be  un- 
seated except  by  political  intrigue  (the  private  federation  is, 
of  course,  subject  to  that  in  its  own  group)  or  by  a  storm  of 
public  protest.  Your  board  is  subject  to  that  and  so  is  the 
federation  board. 

"  You  cannot  bring  about  your  '  city  manager  '  organiza- 
tion any  faster  than  we  can.  You  can  be  stopped  at  any  time 
from  forcing  things  by  weight  of  your  supposed  legal  powers 
through  injunction  proceedings.  Any  court  will  deny  you 
the  right,  for  instance,  to  force  combinations  of  incorporated 
agencies.  If  you  bring  too  much  pressure  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  enjoin  you  and  eventually  to  destroy  you.  You  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  methods  we  use:  argu- 
ment, friendly  suasion,  and  the  lure  of  an  appropriation  bait. 
You  are  going  to  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  friends,  donors 
and  aggressive  people  anxious  to  do  things,  just  as  we  are. 
Yon  are  going  to  try  to  please  them  as  best  you  can  to  protect 
your  work  against  your  next  appeal  for  funds,  just  as  we  are. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  strike  the  same  balance  between  your 
ideals  for  a  city  manager  plan  and  the  other  people's  slow- 
ness in  accepting  your  ideals  that  we  strike. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  guess,  there  appear  to  be  only  two  real 
differences  from  the  usual  method  of  community  organiza- 
tion. Experienced  community  organizers  believe  the  work 
should  function  democratically.  You  do  not.  They  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  supposed  efficiency  in  order  to  give 
many  people  a  chance  to  enrich  their  lives  by  free  self-expres- 
sion in  service.  You  invoke  the  legislature  to  give  a  dozen 
men  the  right  to  control  the  process  of  self-expression.  Your 
group  sees  efficiency.  We  see  efficiency  and  democratic  en- 
richment by  free  doing.  Our  dozen  men  stand  for  moral 
suasion.  Your  dozen  men  stand  for  legal  control.  As  I  said 
before,  my  guess  is  you  will  be  forced  out  of  that  position 
and  come  to  the  moral  suasion  method  exactly  as  the  others 
have  and  you  will  be  forced  out  almost  before  you  enter  it. 
You  see  this  good  old  country  of  ours  won't  stand  for  much 
else. 

"  Your  other  difference  is  an  anxiety  for  haste  in  securing 
your  city  manager  scheme  of  administrative  control.  Some 


of  the  rest  of  us  who  have  seen  the  same  scheme  fail  in  poli- 
tics— e.g.,  Dayton  and  Grand  Rapids — aren't  in  so  much  of 
a  hurry.  Some  of  us  seeing  it  passing  from  business  in  the 
present  movement  to  give  workers  a  share  in  management, 
wonder  if  it  hasn't  had  its  day.  You  see,  it  is  the  world-old 
contest  between  efficiency  and  freedom,  and  freedom  forever 
wins.  They  work  out  always  a  compromise  wherein  some 
efficiency  is  sacrificed,  some  freedom  is  given  up  and  real 
happiness  for  many  is  gained. 

"  Because  of  our  traditions  and  the  currents  that  run 
through  American  minds,  your  legal  self-constituted  board 
will  come  quite  quickly  to  act  just  as  the  free  self-constituted 
boards  act.  What  each  of  us  going  into  this  field  has  to 
learn  is  that  we  can't  control  social  growth.  We  can  simply 
influence  it  a  little  bit,  a  very  little  bit,  towards  a  better  or- 
ganization and  a  little  more  rapid  progress.  Your  scheme 
will  work  as  well  as  ours,  because  you  can't  make  it  work 
any  other  way  without  failing  entirely.  Your  own  person- 
ality and  a  fresh  field  may  carry  you  forward  a  little  faster, 
for  a  few  years,  than  the  rest  of  us — but  we  shall  all  travel 
practically  the  same  road." 

Reply  from  Indianapolis 

To  all  of  which  the  Indianapolis  man  replies  in  a  letter 
to  the  SURVEY: 

"  The  writer  of  the  above  letter  has  set  up  a  man  of  straw 
in  order  to  knock  it  down.  His  views  are  based  upon  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  department.  The  letter  is  interesting 
reading  but  the  comments  are  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Your  own  comments  upon  the  law  show  that  you  grasp 
much  better  than  the  writer  of  the  critical  letter  or  than 
most  people  who  have  written  to  us  just  what  is  intended 
and  the  possible  values.  Most  social  workers  have  been  too 
ready  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  typical  depart- 
ment of  community  welfare  or  a  form  of  community  federa- 
tion or  a  municipal  board  that  is  going  to  concern  itself 
entirely  with  local  philanthropies,  none  of  which,  of  course, 
is  correct. 

"  The  bill  was  drawn  and  introduced  as  the  result  of 
much  consideration  given  to  three  principal  ideas: 

"  I.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  very  capable  and  efficient  citi- 
zens do  not  have  the  desire  nor  the  opportunity  to  impress 
themselves  in  a  nonpartisan  way  upon  the  life  of  their  com- 
munity as  part  of  the  city's  government.  What  is  sought  is  a 
safe  method  of  giving  a  certain  amount  of  power  and  pres- 
tige to  a  group  of  citizens  who  can  attract  to  the  support  of 
welfare  plans  not  only  the  money,  but  the  energy  of  the 
city's  most  able  citizens.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  way  to  keep 
such  a  board  from  being  attacked  by  the  disease  from  which 
most  official  welfare  projects  suffer  and  often  die,  namely, 
partisan  politics,  so  it  was  thought  best  to  protect  the  board 
by  allowing  it  to  nominate  citizens  to  fill  vacancies,  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  mayor  from  the  board's  list  of 
nominees.  Whether  this  will  be  sufficient  protection  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  seems  more  nearly  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  good  board  than  other  methods  that  were 
examined. 

"  II.  Although  Indianapolis  has  a  foundation  that  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Cleveland  foundation,  few,  if  any,  gifts  have 
been  made  to  the  foundation,  which  is  old  enough  to  have 
begun  to  show  its  value.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Indianapolis  foundation  is  composed  of  trustees  selected  from 
all  the  trust  companies  of  the  city,  with  a  few  other  promi- 
nent citizens.  Some  of  the  trustees  themselves  have  said 
they  do  not  think  the  foundation  will  receive  much  money. 
A  city  the  size  of  Indianapolis  really  has  not  much  to  hope 
for  from  such  a  plan  as  the  Cleveland  foundation  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  People  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  the 
plan  of  placing  all  of  the  principal  of  a  large  number  of  be- 
quests in  the  hands  of  trust  companies,  with  a  board  made 
up  of  trustees  from  the  trust  companies.  Such  a  board  is 
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often  prevented  from  promoting  gifts  by  the  occupation  of 
its  members,  fear  of  criticism,  and  something  of  a  competi- 
tive spirit  between  the  different  trust  companies,  all  of  which 
properly  desire  to  be  the  exclusive  administrators  or  trustees 
of  as  many  bequests  as  possible.  Judging  from  the  develop- 
ment of  such  community  foundations,  a  city  the  size  of 
Indianapolis  would  have  to  wait  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  the  principal  of  the  community  fund  would 
amount  to  enough  to  have  the  interest  cut  much  figure.  It 
takes  six  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  to  give  an  income  of 
about  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Most  of  the 
local  people  who  had  been  interviewed  do  not  think  that 
the  community  trust  fund  will  ever  amount  to  anything 
like  that  sum.  Such  community  foundations,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  present  a  number  of  dangers,  which  have  been 
commented  upon  so  often  it  is  not  necessary. to  mention  them 
here.  The  Department  of  Community  Welfare  offers  a  safe 
method  of  expending  unrestricted  gifts  outright  and  should 
attract  restricted  bequests  as  easily  as  the  other.  It  can  at- 
tract powers  and  appropriations  from  the  city  which  the 
other  could  not.  It  is  closely  enough  connected  with  public 
departments  and  volunteer  agencies  to  be  in  a  position  to 
inform  itself  fully  upon  the  needs  of  the  city.  In  short  it 
is  felt  that  such  a  department  can  more  easily  promote  cam- 
paigns for  important  and  expensive  projects  immediately  or 
in  the  future  than  the  usual  community  foundations,  can 
wisely  expend  immediate  gifts,  can  secure  and  administer 
public  appropriations  for  important  projects,  can  keep  itself 
better  informed  upon  development  of  the  public  and  volun- 
teer agencies  of  the  city  and  their  needs,  and  can  offer  a 
means  of  securing,  without  red  tape,  the  assistance  of  the 
city's  genius  free  or  at  little  cost.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  at- 
tempt to  harness  up  that  interest  and  power  which  have 
made  many  chambers  of  commerce  important  agencies  for 
civic  betterment,  which  produce  such  committees  as  the  Chi- 
cago Plan  Commission,  which  produce  great  world's  fairs, 
etc.,  directly  to  the  city  government.  If  anything  it  is  a 
broader  expression  of  faith  in  our  democracy  than  the 
'  private  autocratic  boards '  that  do  not  directly  strive  to 
'  control  the  process  of  self-expression  '  but  without  legal 
control  somehow  almost  accomplish  this  end  '  by  use  of  moral 
suasion.' 

"  III.  That  there  is  something  of  the  idea  of  securing  an 
efficient  organization  of  public  social  service  on  the  one  hand 
while  at  the  same  time  influencing  efficient  organization  of 
private  social  service  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  proponents  of  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Welfare  would  deny.  It  is  much  too  early  to  say  just 
what  relationship  to  private  philanthropies  the  department 
will  have.  In  my  opinion  the  department  is  not  apt  to  con- 
cern itself  for  some  time  with  private  social  agencies.  I 
think  it  will  desire  to  distinguish  itself  with  some  important 
project  outside  of  the  much  cut-up  and  over-harrowed  field 
of  private  philanthropy.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  since  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  bills 
in  the  Indiana  legislature  seeking  public  control  of  private 
•  philanthropies,  it  may  be  that  local  private  agencies  of  In- 
dianapolis will  some  day  welcome  the  department  as  a  haven 
of  refuge." 

E.  T.  D. 

Let  Charlie  Chaplin  Do  It 

THE  Social  Service  Department    of  the  National  Board 
of  Review  of   Motion  Pictures  is  convinced  that  many 
kinds  of  social  work  can  be  adequately  financed   by  motion 
picture  entertainments.     In  a  leaflet  issued  on   that  subject, 
the  matter  is  put  this  way: 

Here  is  a  church  in  the  country  town  that  wants  funds  for  a  new 
Bible,  pulpit,  furniture,  new  seats;  funds  for  a  new  roof,  fresh  paint 
and  an  increase  in  the  minister's  pay,  hymn  books,  coal  or  a  Sunday 
school  visitor.  You  know  how  hard  the  money  comes  by  social 
suppers,  socials,  contributions  or  house  to  house  begging.  All  the 


while  the  Sunday  school  room  is  idle  during  the  v.eek  and  the  town 
hall  is  used  so  seldom  that  the  air  becomes  musty. 

All  the  time  the  townspeople  are  spending  money  for  some  form 
of  entertainment.  There  is  no  motion  picture  entertainmnt  in  the 
town  to  draw  together  the  people,  not  even  on  Saturday  nights. 
Some  of  them  drive  fifteen  miles  in  their  autos  to  find  the  pleasure 
they  crave,  in  the  nearest  large  town. 

The  argument  that  the  commercial  exhibitors  have  al- 
ready skimmed  all  the  business  and  only  left  what  is  likely 
to  prove  unprofitable  is  not  allowed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
possible  to  compete  successfully  by  the  more  careful  choice 
of  good  film  plays,  and  secondly,  the  thought  that  the  profits 
go  for  the  church  or  for  some  charity  will  prove  a  strong 
attraction.  A  number  of  examples,  including  a  neighborhood 
association,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  playground  committee,  and 
others  are  quoted.  It  is  asserted,  further,  that  the  advantage 
of  promising  a  charitable  use  of  returns  in  drawing  crowds 
is  so  great  that  in  many  cases  exhibitors  enter  into  contracts 
with  charities  enabling  them  to  use  their  names  as  recipients 
of  part  of  the  profits  in  exchange  for  one-fifth  or  other  pro- 
portions of  the  actual  returns. 

This  latter  method  is  pretty  questionable,  and  only  the 
desire  to  improve  the  character  of  moving  picture  entertain- 
ments in  the  town  anyhow,  with  additional  benefit  for  some 
local  agency  as  a  desirable  by-product,  would  seem  to  make 
it  acceptable.  For  this  end  the  social  worker  is  not  now  as 
dependent  upon  his  own  good  judgment  and  effort  as  he  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  National  Board  of  Review,  through 
its  social  service  department,  helps  to  make  a  desirable  selec- 
tion for  every  community  or  group  in  the  community.  It 
has  recently  published  a  "  Garden  of  American  Motion 
Pictures  for  the  Family  Program,  Young  People  and  Special 
Entertainments,"  containing  an  analyzed  catalogue  of  recent 
pictures. 

The  Community  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  in  New  York, 
and  a  number  of  other  organizations,  existing  or  in  embryo, 
offer  or  promise  similar  services. 

Creative  Listening  in  Social 
Treatment1 

ONE  of  the  simple  and  yet  honestly  useful  things  that  we 
can  do  in  social  work  is  to  give  a  man  a  hearing.  Often 
he  will  solve  his  own  problems  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
information  from  one  whom  he  trusts  and  has  talked  things 
out  with.  But  this  implies  unusual  powers  of  listening  on  the 
social  worker's  part.  It  implies  what  Mr.  R.  H.  Schauffler 
calls  creative  listening.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  friend- 
ships are  those  one  makes  through  a  magazine.  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  some  years  ago  I  saw  an  article  on  playing  string 
quartets  by  a  man  whom  I  had  never  heard  of,  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Schauffler.  Mr.  Schauffler's  writings,  which  I  came  to  know 
through  this  article,  contain  many  interesting  points,  but  noth- 
ing so  valuable  to  me  as  the  essay  on  The  Creative  Listener 
(in  the  volume  called  The  Musical  Amateur.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Co.,  Boston).  It  was  founded  upon  an  autobiographical 
incident.  As  a  musical  amateur  he  used  to  attend  orchestral 
concerts  in  what  was  then  his  home  city,  Chicago.  He  used  to 
go  with  a  certain  group  of  friends,  his  brother  and  others,  who 
liked  to  sit  together  because  they  found  that  in  this  way  they 
enjoyed  the  music  more.  Ordinarily  they  were  very  regular 
in  their  attendance.  But  one  evening  for  some  reason  they  had 
to  miss  the  concert,  and  then  it  came  to  their  knowledge  that 
the  orchestra  had  felt  their  absence  very  much,  and  really  could 
not  play  their  best  without  them.  This  is  true.  There  are 
people  whose  attention  makes  us  play  or  speak  or  act  better 
than  we  could  otherwise.  We  have  known  it  in  friendship. 
We  all  know  that  some  people  when  we  talk  to  them  make 
us  feel  as  if  we  really  were  worth  something,  had  some  ideas. 


1  The  fourth  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  from  Dr.  Cabot's  new  book. 
Social  Work :  Esuavs  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social 
Worker,  here  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Copyright,  1919,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
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Others  are  destructive  listeners  who  make  us  feel  as  if  we  had 
no  ideas;  our  personality  seems  destroyed. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  within  the  province  of  any  of  us  to 
make  himself  more  of  a  creative  listener  than  he  has  been 
before.  For  creative  listening  is  due  in  part  to  the  intensity 
of  our  sympathy,  the  whole-heartedness  with  which  for  the 
time  being  we  give  ourselves  to  the  person  we  are  with. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  power  of  the  creative  listener 
to  enlarge  and  to  remake  a  personality  is  not  capable  of  limit. 
The  people  whom  I  most  often  help  are  the  people  for  whom  I 
do  nothing.  They  tell  their  tale,  spread  it  all  out  before  me ; 
then  they  see  the  solution  themselves.  Just  to  state  our  diffi- 
culties clearly  to  another  person  who  will  listen  not  merely  sym- 
pathetically but  creatively,  and  with  resistance  as  well  as  fur- 
therance, is  of  value.  With  certain  people  we  run  against  a 
stone  wall  every  now  and  then,  even  though  they  are  only 
listening  silently.  This  is  right  and  helpful.  The  right  kind 
of  listening  is  sympathetic  when  it  ought  to  be  and  dissenting 
when  it  ought  to  be. 

We  help  people  out  of  trouble  in  other  ways  also ;  often  by 
bringing  new  facts.  A  person  tells  us  about  his  difficulties  at 
work.  He  sees  it  perhaps  more  clearly  after  he  has  talked 
about  it.  But  he  may  not  know  some  facts  that  we  know,  and 
therefore  we  may  be  able  to  help  in  some  ways  that  go  beyond 
creative  listening.  But  in  the  end  a  person  has  to  make  his 
own  decision,  to  find  his  own  solution;  and  in  many  cases  he 
will  find  it  without  any  more  active  or  physical  help  than  this. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 

Industrial  Notes 

TO  keep  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  informed  concern- 
ing industrial  problems  of  the  day  the  industrial  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  association  has  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  providing  them  with  a  loose  leaf  "  indus- 
trial notebook,"  which  is  kept  up  to  date  through  the  issu- 
ance from  time  to  time  of  printed  material  prepared  by  the 
industrial  committee's  research  workers.  The  material  is  of 
a  varied  character,  and  is  inserted  under  a  number  of  head- 
ings, such  as  maps  and  charts,  magazine  and  book  notes,  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction,  state  laws  relating  to  women 
workers,  studies  of  various  industries,  special  articles,  and 
bibliographers.  Under  each  heading  there  is  a  section  of  the 
book  which  is  designated  by  a  letter,  and  the  pages  are  sepa- 
rately numbered  and  lettered  for  each  section,  so  that  the 
mechanical  process  of  putting  the  book  together  is  very 
simple.  The  fasteners  are  steel  rings,  the  binding  is  flexible 
cardboard,  and  the  size  is  convenient,  5^2  by  S1/^  inches. 

In  the  section  on  maps  and  charts,  material  and  directions 
are  furnished  for  graphic  representation  of  facts  concerning 
industrial  legislation,  the  industrial  status  of  women,  etc. 
The  magazine  section  provides  each  month  a  list  of  articles 
from  current  periodicals,  under  topical  headings  such  as  The 
Church  and  Social  Relations,  Strikes,  Industrial  Democracy, 
Labor  Parties,  Women  in  Industry,  Employment,  Immigra- 
tion, Housing,  Social  Legislation  and  Americanization. 
After  the  list  there  are  digests  of  the  articles  which  are  con- 
sidered most  significant.  The  section  on  programs  of  recon- 
struction is  of  especial  interest  at  the  present  time,  for  it  is 
an  analytic  study  of  sixty  reconstruction  programs  issued 
since  the  armistice,  with  reference  to  working  men  and 
women,  their  life  and  work;  collective  bargaining;  industrial 
democracy;  international  labor  legislation  and  the  peace  con- 
ference. The  programs  are  conveniently  grouped  according 
to  point  of  view,  as  unbiased,  labor  and  socialistic,  business, 
and  European.  Two  charts  accompany  the  text  to  facilitate 
comparative  study  of  the  programs.  The  studies  of  indus- 
tries will  be  reports  of  industrial  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  industrial  committee.  Under  the  head  of  Topical 
Outlines  for  Study  a  set  of  questions  is  given  to  aid  the 
secretaries  in  realizing  the  industrial  situation  in  their  own 
communities.  The  special  articles  will  consist  of  original 


material,    reprints    and    abstracts    »n    social    and    industrial 
topics. 

Although  it  is  intended  primarily  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretaries,  the  industrial  notebook  is  available  to  a  limited 
number  of  other  persons  who  are  interested,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Estella  T.  Weeks,  600  Lexington 
avenue,  New  York,  who  is  editing  the  notebook.  The  sec- 
tions on  maps  and  charts  and  on  reconstruction  programs  are 
being  printed  separately  and  offered  for  sale. 

Religion  and  Drama 

WHY  should  the  devil  have  all  the  best  tunes?  And 
why,  asks  a  London  clergyman,  should  he  have  the 
best  entertainment?  The  clergyman  had,  presumably,  been 
walking  along  the  Strand  or  crossed  Leicester  Square  and, 
seeing  the  crowds  stream  into  well-known  playhouses  to 
enjoy  insipid  farce,  lurid  melodrama,  wicked  burlesque  or 
vulgar  vaudeville,  asked  himself  why  the  church  should. have 
to  look  on  and  let  her  children  suffer  at  the  hands  of  con- 
scienceless traders  in  theatrical  trash.  It  may  have  occurred 
to  him  that  it  has  not  always  been  so,  that  throughout  the 
middle  ages  there  was  a  close  connection  between  worship 
and  drama — as  also,  of  course,  in  more  ancient  times — and 
that  the  church  might  well  reconstruct  a  drama  of  its  own. 
It  is  true,  revivals  of  mystery  and  morality  plays  have  been 
attempted  time  and  again;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
recreation  they  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  compete  with 
bedroom  comedies  and  musical  nudities.  The  reason  is  that 
these  productions  have  been  "  highbrow  "  and  in  a  language 
which  it  is  difficult  for  persons  of  little  or  no  education  to 
understand.  The  church  play  originally  was  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, its  action,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  a  long 
drawn  out  series  of  tableaus  and  slow  declamations  but  quick 
and  tense  with  dramatic  content;  often  it  was  not  lacking 
in  humorous  relief. 

The  English  clergyman,  reflecting  upon  all  these  things 
and  upon  the  comparative  failure  of  the  highbrow  reform 
theater  has,  we  are  told,  decided  to  establish  in  the  heart  of 
the  London  theater  district  a  playhouse  for  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  not  to  be  a  theater  of  revivals  only,  but  will 
strengthen  and  amplify  by  dramatic  representation  the  mes- 
sage given  from,  the  pulpit  as  related  to  the  religious  and 
moral  problems  of  the  day.  To  survive,  it  will  have  to  be 
contemporaneous,  a  place  of  entertainment  and  not  a  school 
or  museum.  The  clergyman  is  confident  in  the  success  of 
his  venture  because  he  has  discovered  that  the  public  wants 
something  much  better  in  dramatic  fare  than  the  purveyors 
of  popular  drama  are  prepared  to  give  it.  That  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  elsewhere.  Serious  drama  is  not 
necessarily  above  the  heads  of  the  "  masses  "  or  too  strenuous 
recreation  for  those  who  work  hard  for  their  living.  All 
New  York  has  made  pilgrimages  to  the  biblical  plays  written, 
staged  and  acted  by  the  remarkable  groups  of  young  people 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  under  the  leadership  of  Alice 
and  Irene  Lewisohn.  And  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  under  the 
direction  of  Hazel  Mackaye,  is  organizing  this  summer  the 
preparation  in  every  state  of  the  Union  of  pageants  which 
will  have  a  religious  as  well  as  patriotic  appeal. 

One  element  in  these  American  productions  which 
heightens  their  distinctly  ethical  mission  is  the  fact  that, 
though  more  than  able  from  an  entertainment  point  of  view 
to  compete  with  commercial  plays,  they  are  works  of  love  and 
real  artistic  inspiration.  Unless  he  succeeds  in  preserving 
that  character,  and  in  keeping  the  professional  in  his  proper 
place,  neither  the  London  minister  nor  any  other  reformer  of 
the  theater  will  succeed.  In  the  preparation  of  the  scenery 
and  the  costumes,  in  the  vital  participation  of  the  per- 
formers in  every  stage  of  the  production  rather  than  in  the 
engagement  of  the  most  renowned  writers,  managers  and 
actors,  lies  the  prospect  of  success. 

B.  L. 
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Book  Reviews 


MILITARY  PENSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  William  H.  Glasson.     Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.     305  pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $2.70. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  Pro- 
fessor Glasson's  monograph  published  in  the 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  Political 
Science  in  1900,  supplemented  by  the  scat- 
tered articles  in  which  he  had  followed  de- 
velopments after  that  date,  was  the  best 
single  source  of  information  about  our  mili- 
tary pensions.  His  new  book  practically 
supersedes,  for  the  general  reader,  all  that 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,  down  to 
the  new  period  which  opens  with  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  of  1917.  It  gives,  once 
for  all,  between  two  covers,  an  exceedingly 
satisfactory  account  of  the  development  of 
our  federal  pension  system,  from  its  colonial 
origins  down  through  the  culminating  laws 
of  1890,  1907,  1908,  and  1912.  It  is  admir- 
ably objective,  relying  on  the  ability  of  the 
facts  in  the  narrative  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  presenting  facts  which  are  com- 
petent to  speak  on  all  aspects  of  the  com- 
plicated story;  it  is  well  printed  and  well 
indexed ;  and,  as  an  admiring  copy-reader 
confided  to  me,  "it  reads  just  like  a  story." 
Professor  Glasson's  main  interest  is  evi- 
dently in  the  social  forces  behind  the  laws 
and  in  what  the  story  reveals  of  American 
disposition  and  manner  of  thought.  His 
study  shows  that  we  have  always  given  in- 
valid pensions  and  pensions  to  the  depen- 
dents of  soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
country's  service — not  merely  willingly  but 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course;  that  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history  service  pensions 
have  been  sought  with  persistence  and  or- 
ganized spirit,  against  a  hostility  which, 
though  bitter  at  first,  has  been  broken  down 
by  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  lib- 
erality and  a  preference  for  enduring  even  a 
great  deal  of  obvious  extravagance  and 
fraud  rather  than  running  the  risk  of  allow- 
ing meritoriBus  claimants  to  suffer. 

In  brief,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  social 
workers,  the  organized  effort  ef  the  G.  A.  R. 
and  other  associations  of  ex-soldiers,  stimu- 
lated and  abetted  by  their  pretended  friends, 
the  claim  agents  and  the  politicians,  has  had 
a  phenomenal  success  in  "  educating  the  pub- 
lic." Not  merely  has  it  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing on  the  statute  books  the  most  lavish 
military  pension  system  which  the  world  has 
ever  known  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  al- 
though at  times  its  abuses  have  aroused  wide- 
spread complaint,  "  as  a  whole  the  existence 
of  the  system  has  received  at  least  tacit  ap- 
proval." If  Professor  Glasson  wishes  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  he  has 
only  to  read  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
Congress  over  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
of  1917  to  see  how  firmly  the  tradition  of 
liberality  to  every  man  who  has  ever  fought 
under  his  country's  flag,  and  to  his  family 
forever,  has  become  embedded  in  our  na- 
tional consciousness.  It  was  above  all  the 
mere  generous  look  of  the  new  provisions 
which  commended  them  to  our  national 
legislators. 

Although  Professor  Glasson's  manuscript 
was  completed  before  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  and  his  fore- 
word, written  at  the  time  he  revised  it,  is 
dated  November,  1917,  the  book  was  not 
published  until  the  opening  of  the  present 
year.  It  would  have  been  useful  while  the 


provisions  for  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
late  war  were  under  debate.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  out  of  date.  It  is  a  book 
which  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  social 
problems  of  the  immediate  future  and  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years  can  afford  not  to 
know,  for  it  will  help  to  understand  the  na- 
tional feeling  on  some  of  the  questions  that 
are  sure  to  arise.  L.  B. 


DELINQUENCY  AND  SPARE  TIME 

By  Henry  W.  Thurston.     189  pp. 
WHOLESOME  CITIZENS  AND  SPARE  TIME 

By  John  L.  Gillen.    182  pp. 
SCHOOL  WORK  AND  SPARE  TIME 

By  F.  G.  Bonser.     176  pp. 

Survey  Committee,  Cleveland  Foundation, 

Cleveland.     Price  $.25   each;   by  mail   of 

the  SURVEY  $.30. 

The  relationship  between  leisure  time 
activities  and  delinquency,  as  established  by 
a  study  of  the  records  of  ninety-five  youthful 
delinquents  known  to  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Cleveland  and  of  twenty-four  other  youthful 
offenders  known  to  the  librarians  of  the  city 
has  caused  Cleveland  to  face  the  question — 
What  steps  must  we,  as  a  city,  take  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time? 
Its  experience  may  be  duplicated  in  hundreds 
of  other  cities  throughout  the  country  which 
must  face  the  same  problem. 

The  study  made  by  Mr.  Thurston  is  con- 
cerned with  the  use  of  the  leisure  time  of 
these  children  after  school  hours  and  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays,  and  takes  into  account 
children  of  well-to-do  neighborhoods  as  well 
as  those  of  less  favored  districts. 

The  facts  discovered  do  not  show  any  one 
condition — personal,  family,  economic  or  so- 
cial— to  be  the  sole  factor  in  delinquency 
which  persists  in  all  conditions.  A  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts,  however,  shows 
close  connection  between  delinquency  and 
habitual  use  of  spare  time  in  at  least  three 
out  of  four  of  the  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency studied  and  frequently  also  in  the 
delinquency  of  young  people  and  adults.  An 
ana-lysis  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  spare  time  and  de- 
linquency discloses  the  significant  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  delinquent  act  is  com- 
mitted in  order  to  secure  money  for  recrea- 
tion or  to  qualify  the  child  for  certain  recre- 
ational opportunities  afforded  by  a  recog- 
nized play  group. 

Obviously,  as  Mr.  Thurston  points  out, 
Cleveland  has  a  distinct  responsibility  in 
substituting  wholesome  uses  of  spare  time  for 
habitually  unwholesome  and  dangerous  uses, 
and  two  lines  of  action  are  suggested  by  him. 
The  first  is  the  negative  one  of  making  it 
impossible  for  children  to  spend  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  their  time  under  conditions 
that  are  a  constant  temptation  to  risk  of  life, 
limb  and  morals.  The  second  and  con- 
structive method  has  to  do  with  the  expan- 
sion of  positive  methods  of  recreation  and 
with  the  provision  of  a  recreation  program 
which,  to  be  adequate  to  the  needs,  must 
have  a  range  extending  from  the  home  and 
back  yard,  out  through  the  playground  to 
the  parks  and  open  country.  In  addition  to 
an  abundance  of  safe  recreational  opportuni- 
ties there  is  great  need  for  personal,  sym- 
pathetic and  wise  guidance  of  those  who  have 
formed  or  are  in  danger  of  forming  un- 
wisely their  spare  time  habits. 


Though  Mr.  Thurston's  findings  and  the 
recommendations  which  he  makes  disclose 
no  new  facts  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  leisure 
time  activities,  they  are  exceedingly  helpful 
in  reaffirming  and  bringing  home  with  an 
added  force  fundamental  truths  of  which  all 
cities  must  be  cognizant 

*  *      * 

As  Mr.  Gillen  has  frankly  stated,  certain 
fundamental  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  regarding  the  part 
recreation  plays  in  the  development  of  whole- 
some citizens.  What,  first  of  all,  is  meant 
by  a  wholesome  citizen  ?  What  are  the 
standards  by  which  to  select  him? 

After  consultation  with  a  number  of 
authorities  the  following  standards  were 
accepted  as  characterizing  the  wholesome 
member  of  society:  honest  dealing;  industry; 
persistence;  care  of  health;  control  of 
physical  appetites;  sociability;  use  of  an 
elementary  English  education ;  outside  of 
work  hours  activity ;  practical  conduct  of  im- 
portant forces  of  every  day  life;  care  of 
family;  helpfulness  to  the  less  fortunate; 
support  of  a  cause  or  ideal ;  cooperation  in 
a  group  or  community  program. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
all  over  twenty  years  of  age,  were  chosen  to 
be  interviewed.  The  main  conclusion  drawn 
as  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  activities  car- 
ried on  at  various  periods  of  the  lives  of 
these  individuals  and  the  way  in  which  they 
came  to  form  their  habits  of  using  spare 
time,  is  as  follows:  Spare  time  activities 
either  directly  or  indirectly  have  had  a  vital 
influence  upon  development  of  the  group 
study  and  have  been  more  uniformly  present 
than  in  other  factors.  The  spare  time  occu- 
pations of  this  group  were  of  a  healthy,  lively 
and  purposeful  nature,  molding  the  social 
and  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical 
life  of  the  individual. 

The  value  of  the  study  for  present  needs 
is  somewhat  doubtful.  As  the  writer  himself 
poi»ts  out,  most  of  the  160  people  selected 
grew  up  before  public  recreation  systems  had 
made  much  headway,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore estimate  the  value  of  leadership  in  their 
lives.  Moreover,  the  recreational  habits  of 
the  group  were  formed  before  commercial- 
ized recreation  had  assumed  the  importance 
given  it  at  the  present  time.  There  was  much 
more  space  available  for  play  around  the 
home;  twenty  years  ago  parents  were  more 
closely  associated  with  their  children's  activ- 
ities than  at  the  present  time.  An  applica- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  findings  of  the  study, 
whose  great  value  lay  in  establishing  general 
facts  about  the  popularity  of  a  number  of 
leisure  time  activities  for  certain  age  periods, 
must  take  into  account  the  following  factors: 
the  necessity  for  training  leadership,  the  need 
of  a  carefully  thought-out  program  involving 
the  application  of  psychological  principles 
through  which  a  standard  for  socialized 
activities  will  be  established;  the  organiza- 
tion of  clubs;  the  extension  of  recreation  to 
church  interests  which  will  supplement  home 
and  school  interests;  coordination  of  the 
recreational  program  with  the  schools  and 
the  recognition  of  the  whole  question  of  use 
of  leisure  time  as  an  educational  problem. 

Diagrams  and  tables  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  give  a  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  age  periods 
described. 

*  •      * 

The  findings  of  the  study  on  the  relation- 
ships between  school  work  and  the  use  of 
spare  time  are  based  on  facts  gathered  from 
the  children  themselves.  They  constitute  a 
serious  indictment  against  the  school  in  its 
failure  to  utilize  more  fully  the  native  abili- 
ties, interests  and  aptitudes  of  children,  all 
of  which  have  a  closer  relation  to  the  interest 
of  the  school  itself  than  the  factors  of 
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environmental  influence.  Certain  specific 
charges  against  the  school  are  made.  It  has 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
it  has  to  make  up  the  recreational  deficien- 
cies of  children  living  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  has  not  brought  about  the  re- 
lations which  might  be  expected  between 
such  interests  as  music,  reading,  drawing 
and  manual  arts,  and  the  spare  time  occupa- 
tions which  hinge  upon  them. 

In  general,  the  school  does  not  conserve 
for  the  high  school  and  for  after-school  life 
those  interests  which  might  contribute  to  the 
enrichment  of  leisure  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  cultural  vision  of  the  individual. 
Music,  fine  arts,  natural  sciences,  reading — 
all  studies  which  are  widely  assumed  to  be 
the  foundation  of  an  intellectual  life — as  well 
as  physical  education,  through  which  whole- 
some outdoor  and  athletic  habits  should  ac- 
crue to  adult  life,  as  school  subjects  ranked 
low  in  the  interests  of  children  in  elementary 
school  grades. 

Among  other  significant  conclusions  is  the 
fact  that  the  only  spare  time  habits  which 
come  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  after- 
school  life  of  the  individual  are  those  which 
are  acquired  early  in  life;  and  that  for  such 
of  the  early  interests  as  are  dropped  from 
the  later  life  of  the  individual,  no  substitutes 
are  made  by  way  either  of  new  pursuits  or 
of  more  extensive  or  increased  participation 
in  those  which  are  retained. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  school 
thus  far  to  perform  its  full  function  in  stimu- 
lating and  directing  the  leisure  time  interest 
of  the  child,  hope  is  held  out  by  Professor 
Bonser  that  the  school  will  come  to  utilize 
the  recreational  interests  and  activities  as 
motives  and  ground  work  of  a  school  pro- 
gram which  will  make  the  child  realize  that 
his  school  studies  are  genuine  opportunities 
for  enriching  those  interests  which  he  enjoys 
outside  of  school.  To  bring  this  about,  he 
suggests  that  in  some  one  school  in  Cleveland 
every  possible  facility  be  established  for  util- 
izing the  spare  time  interests  and  activities 
of  the  child,  including  the  recognition  of  and 
response  to  conditioning  factors  of  home  cir- 
cumstance and  of  neighborhood  opportunities 
and  limitations,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  this  school  be  compared  period- 
ically with  the  progress  of  the  children  in 
other  schools  similarly  situated  where  the 
routine  program  is  maintained. 

Professor  Bonser  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  facts  at  his  disposal,  as  the 
numerous  tables  and  charts  which  appear  in 
the  book  indicate.  He  has  pointed  out  force- 
fully the  failure  of  the  school  to  connect  all 
school  and  spare  time  interests.  One  wonders 
if  the  time  will  come  when  the  schools  of 
Cleveland  and  all  other  cities  as  well,  will 
"  reflect  the  desirable  interests  and  activities 
of  the  world  outside  of  school  and  shape 
its  work  so  as  to  promote  all  of  this  in  the 
direction  of  efficiency  and  wholesomeness." 
ABBIE  CONDIT. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR,  in  two  vols. 

Vol.  I. 

By  Bertram  Benedict.    Bureau  of  National 

Literature,  New  York.    412  pp.  illustrated. 

Price,  law  buckram  $4.50;  Keratol  $6.00; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $4.80  and  $6.30. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  call  for 
another  history  of  the  war  period.  The  rev- 
elation of  secret  diplomacy,  the  research  for 
motives,  the  investigation  of  military  and 
civilian  conduct  during  the  war,  all  will  take 
time;  and  no  history  written  before  1950  or 
so  is  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value  be- 
cause of  an  inevitable  lack  of  historical  de- 
tachment. 

Assuming  a  demand  for  a  war  history  in 
two  volumes  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Benedict's 
work  may  be  recommended  as  unimpassioned 
in  tone,  free  from  party  bias,  and  consisting 


largely  of  quotations.  It  is  lacking  in  pic- 
turesque detail  and  in  the  historical  setting 
that  has  its  roots  in  earlier  events  than  those 
immediately  preceding  the  war.  Its  arrange- 
ment makes  it  useful  as  a  reference  book, 
but  it  is  not  interesting  enough  for  consecu- 
tive reading.  The  price  seems  rather  high. 

B.  L. 

WHAT  OF  THE  CITY? 

By  Walter  D.  Moody.     A.  C.  McClurg  & 

Co.     441  pp.,  illustrated.     Price  $2.50;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.70. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Com- 
mission was  as  timely  as  its  content  was 
effective  in  assuring  the  great  increase  in  the 
public  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  and  out 
the  greatest  city  planning  project  anywhere 
undertaken.  It  contains  much  of  the  vital 
material  used  in  the  long  campaign  of  pub- 
licity which  secured  for  Chicago  an  increase 
in  its  bonding  power  that  will  soon  yield  no 
less  than  $27,500,000  toward  the  completion 
of  basic  features  of  the  plan  now  well  under 
way  and  for  starting  other  lines  of  its  de- 
velopment. It  was  the  pressure  of  the  facts 
and  feeling  constituting  this  volume,  brought 
to  bear  by  pictures,  print  and  public  speech, 
through  the  press  and  in  popular  assemblies 
and  at  city  council  and  legislative  hearings, 
which  rallied  the  support  of  public  sentiment 
necessary  to  move  the  legislature  to  extend 
the  city's  borrowing  power.  It  is  creditable 
alike  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the  legis- 
lators of  the  state  that  this  grant  of  power 
was  asked  and  given  expressly  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Chicago  Plan. 

This  volume  is  to  be  judged,  therefore,  in 
view  of  its  propaganda  purpose,  which  is  to 
turn  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  plan  move- 
ment inside  out,  to  win  the  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  of  the  people  in  working  with 
the  commission  to  realize  its  ideals  and  sup- 
port each  next  step  in  its  procedure.  In  this 
frank  avowal  the  author  limits  his  purpose 
and  procedure,  forefending  criticism  for  not 
undertaking  a  more  discriminating  survey  of 
actual  conditions  in  Chicago:  "Salesmanship 
has  been  to  me  the  biggest  word  in  the  dic- 


tionary. Through  salesmanship,  I  hold,  the 
world  makes  the  greatest  progress,  and  from 
years  of  devotion  to  that  idea  I  am  unable 
to  view  city  planning  advance  from  any 
other  standpoint.  From  that  vantage  ground 
has  been  done  such  work  as  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  be  identified  with.  City  planning 
work  in  all  its  practical  essentials  is  a  work 
of  promotion — salesmanship.  The  Plan  Com- 
mission, as  a  harmony  salesman,  must  know 
no  creed,  no  doctrines,  no  isms,  no  ologies, 
no  factions,  no  caste,  no  prejudice,  no  faiths. 
These  it  must  neutralize  in  an  all-Chicago 
issue." 

The  plans  and  pictures  of  waterfronts  and 
thoroughfares  in  certain  European  and 
American  cities  illustrate  the  plea  made  for 
the  reconstructive  projects  in  Chicago,  either 
by  way  of  incentive,  or,  lacking  that  influ- 
ence, by  way  of  invidious  comparison.  The 
need,  practicability,  methods,  achievements 
and  promise  of  city  planning,  as  applied  to 
Chicago,  constitute  the  framework  within 
which  is  included  a  vast  array  of  facts  and 
figures  descriptive  of  Chicago's  wonderful 
growth  since  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
only  eighty  years  ago.  It  is  a  portrait 
painted  without  shadows — such  shadows  as 
a  knowing  Chicago  journalist  lets  fall  upon 
the  pages  of  the  July  Atlantic  Monthly,  in 
whose  wellnigh  despairing  description  of 
The  Ugly  City  the  Plan  Commission  is  hailed 
as  "a  brilliant  gleam  of  idealism"  which 
points  to  "  the  real  awakening  lying  ahead, 
when,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  revealed  to 
our  people  that  they  live  in  an  ugly  city  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it."  Then  he  thinks 
they  will  "  make  a  clean  sweep,"  and  it  is 
this  prospect  that  makes  life  in  Chicago, 
even  to  this  loyal  critic,  "  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  captivating,"  because  it  is  "  where 
this  is  about  to  happen." 

Running  all  through  the  book  is  the  story 
of  the  Plan  Commission  itself— or  rather  of 
its  chairman,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  and  its 
managing  director,  Walter  D.  Moody — 
abounding  in  fellowship,  opportunist  yet 
idealistic,  and  instinct  with  the  will  that 
wins. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


Communications 


SHOP  COMMITTEES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  account  of  the 
meeting  of  employment  managers  in  Cleve- 
land [the  SURVEY  for  June  7,  page  409],  you 
say  that  Mr.  Leiserson  of  the  Working  Con- 
ditions Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  stated  that  "  every  shop  committee  that 
dealt  with  these  matters  [wages,  hours  and 
discipline]  was  headed  straight  towards 
unionism."  Now,  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  working  of  shop  committees  for  fifteen 
years,  and  my  experience  is  entirely  to  the 
contrary.  John  Leitch  has  been  installing  shop 
committees  for  ten  years,  and  in  his  book, 
Man  to  Man,  he  says  his  experience  is  entirely 
to  the  contrary.  The  Rockefellers'  experience 
of  five  years  in  their  companies,  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  and  others,  is  entirely  to  the  contrary, 
and  their  plan  expressly  states  that  there  will 
be  no  restrictions  against  the  employes  joining 
unions.  If  they  were  having  any  such  ex- 
perience they  certainly  would  not  continue 
to  install  or  advocate  a  shop  committee,  and 
only  last  week  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana announced  its  adoption. 

The  unions  certainly  do  not  think  as  Mr. 


Leiserson  does,  for  they  are  fighting  shop 
committees  with  all  their  power,  as  was  evi- 
denced at  their  recent  convention  at  Atlantic 
City.  Books  and  papers  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  people  who  have  studied  the  actual 
working  of  shop  committees,  give  instance 
after  instance  of  union  leaders  trying  to  get 
the  workmen  in  plants  where  there  is  a  shop 
committee,  to  join  their  unions  or  to  strike 
with  them,  and  failing.  The  present  effort 
to  get  the  employes  of  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies to  strike  is  an  instance  of  this. 

Your  account  states  that  Cyrus  McCormick, 
Jr.,  who  had  recently  installed  shop  com- 
mittees in  the  nineteen  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  was  not  affected  by 
Mr.  Leiserson's  statement.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  McCormick  is  one  of  the  few  presidents 
of  the  companies  which  have  installed  shop 
committees  who  have  taken  a  real  interest  in 
them  and  become  familiar  with  the  way  they 
work,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  would  not 
be  affected  for  he  would  know  that  such  a 
statement  was  incorrect.  I  was  interested  to 
see  that  Mr.  McCormick  has  learned  enough 
about  the  practical  working  of  shop  commit- 
tees already  to  say  that  if  he  was  going  to 
install  them  in  his  plants  over  again  he  would 
do  so  by  working  out  the  plan  with  the  men 
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instead  of  handing  it  to  them  ready  made 
and  then  having  to  change  it.  What  he  has 
is  practically  the  Rockefeller  plan  as  installed 
in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  etc.,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
workmen  in  those  plants  have  never  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  the  workman  requested 
that  the  plan  be  revised  so  that  they  can 
meet  by  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  man- 
agement. 

The  story  of  the  working  of  shop  commit- 
tees will  be  written  in  due  time,  but  mean- 
while it  would  be  well  not  to  prophesy,  at 
least  until  there  is  some  basis  of  fact  for 
prophecy.  H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

New  York. 

FOR  THE  ABLE-BODIED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  able-bodied  soldiers 
returning  home  after  having  a  vision  of 
great  things  and  feeling  the  glory  of  having 
taken  part  in  something  worth  while  cannot 
contentedly  settle  down  to  just  "  selling 
tacks "  as  formerly.  Their  soul  calls  for 
something  with  a  higher  purpose.  The 
Vocational  Department  of  the  Red  Cross  of- 
fers training  for  the  disabled.  What  can  be 
offered  to  this  type  of  boy  who  feels  a  stir- 
ring within  him  for  purposeful  work? 

LILIAN  HALL  OSPINA. 

Berkeley,   Calif. 

PROSTITUTES   AND   POLITICS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Few  will  deny  that  the 
increasing  participation  of  women  in  pub- 
lic affairs  has  had  on  the  whole  a  good  ef- 
fect upon  our  outlook  on  the  social  evil,  but 
is  a  problem  demanding  the  most  dispas- 
sionate treatment.  It  would  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate  if  the  new  woman  voter  were  to 
be  made  the  excuse  for  a  reign  of  sensational 
sentimentality.  A  demogogic  appeal  to  any 
special  group  of  voters  is  always  a  menace 
to  our  institutions,  but  that  to  the  women 
voters  carries  its  own  peculiar  demoraliza- 
tion. 

There  is  raging  now  a  new  outbreak 
against  our  treatment  of  women  offenders. 
Judge  Wadhams  fiercely  assails  our  methods 
of  obtaining  evidence.  But  even  the  late 
Mayor  Gaynor  came  to  see  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  plain  clothes  men  was  a  wide-open 
town.  The  assistant  district  attorney,  pas- 
sionately acclaiming  the  rights  of  prostitutes, 
hails  the  new  statute  on  vagrancy  as  "  mak- 
ing an  end  to  the  dual  standard  of  morality," 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  did  not  know 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  was  not  to 
get  at  the  hidden  man  but  to  legalize  the 
arrest  of  the  male  offender  as  well  as  the 
female. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  pointed 
out  before  that  the  one  who  sells  always 
stands  in  a  different  relation  to  the  law  than 
the  one  who  buys.  The  purchaser  at  a  street 
fruit-stand  is  not  required  to  take  out  a 
license,  but  the  peddler  is;  one  hailing  a 
passing  cab  need  not  have  one's  number  reg- 
istered at  the  city  hall,  but  the  chauffeur 
must.  The  men  dealing  with  the  prostitute 
may  be  as  erring  as  she,  but  the  courts  take 
cognizance  solely  of  the  commercial  phase  of 
the  transaction.  When  it  is  proved  that  a 
man  is  living  off  the  receipts  of  prostitution, 
then  he,  too,  is  heavily  punished. 

Public  opinion  will  be  equally  severe  on 
the  man  and  woman  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
recognition  of  the  foolishness  of  endeavoring 
to  stamp  out  venereal  disease  by  treating  its 
victims  of  one  sex  only.  No  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  advocate  thus  controlling  tuber- 
culosis or  any  other  disease  about  which  peo- 
ple are  able  to  think  straight.  But  until  that 
time  comes  there  is  nothing  gained  in  trying 
to  attain  legislation  in  advance  of  general 
sentiment. 


Judge  Rosalsky  springs  into  the  arena,  ex- 
coriating the  use  of  khaki  in  order  to  trap  de- 
linquent women.  But  does  he  really  see  no 
difference  between  the  woman  who  asks  the 
strange  soldier  to  take  her  to  a  restaurant, 
and  the  woman  who  throws  the  ordinary 
conventions  to  the  winds  in  seeking  to  be  of 
service  to  him?  Is  the  impulse  to  "have  a 
good  time  "  to  be  confused  with  the  impulse 
to  do  good?  Moreover,  this  particular  lady 
whom  Judge  Rosalsky  is  championing  tells 
some  confused  story  about  a  taxi.  And  one 
cannot  attend  many  sessions  of  the  Woman's 
Court  without  discovering  that  as  a  modus 
operand!  the  taxi  has  displaced  the  disorderly 
house. 

After  all,  the  federal,  state  and  civic  gov- 
ernments have  been  working  hand  in  hand  to 
protect  our  army  from  a  menace  graver  than 
many  enemy  battalions.  Those  who  are  so 
sensitive  about  protecting  the  "  innocent " 
women  who  accept  the  attentions  of  strangers 
on  the  street,  lay  themselves  open  to  the  sus- 
picion that  they  are  not  over-interested  in  the 
wellbeing  of  the  defenders  of  the  nation. 

The  public — assisted  by  the  mouthings  and 
posings  of  shrewd  women — seems  to  think 
that  the  Woman's  Court  exists  in  order  to 
"  hound'"  women.  On  the  contrary,  its  aim 
is  not  even  punishment  but  protection — pro- 
tection of  the  community  and  also  of  the 
woman  against  herself.  Fines  have  been 
abolished;  first  offenders  are  dealt  with  as 
leniently  as  possible;  the  chief  probation  of- 
ficer is  a  woman  of  large  experience,  inex- 
haustible patience  and  magnificent  charity; 
and  as  Judge  Marsh  has  said  in  an  address 
given  three  years  ago  before  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Magistrates,  the  first 
time  a  woman  is  brought  before  the  presiding 
judge,  she  has  already  had  three  separate 
opportunities  to  prove  her  innocence.  The 
statement  of  Katherine  B.  Davis  that  in 
her  entire  experience  she  has  never  known 
a  single  instance  of  a  woman  wrongly  sen- 
tenced to  Bedford,  should  carry  more  weight 
than  the  unproved,  sensational  statements  of 
sentimentalists  in  whose  eyes  lovely  woman 
can  do  no  wrong,  or  of  ambitious  candidates 
for  office  posing  as  champions  of  wronged 
womanhood.  ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER. 

New  York. 

SOLDIER  TEACHERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  During  my  work  with  the 
professional  sections  of  two  public  employ- 
ment services,  I  have  found  that  the  ex- 
service  man  is  coming  back  with  new  atti- 
tudes and  with  a  different  scale  of  values. 
When  such  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  his  old 
job,  he  feels  that  if  he  does  not  now  take 
advantage  of  his  rehabilitated  self  to  change 
his  occupation,  he  will  drop  back  to  his  old 
rut  and  never  get  out  of  it. 

I  have  found  that  the  ex-service  man  who 
was  a  teacher  before  the  war,  often  wants  to 
change  his  occupation.  From  a  personal 
viewpoint,  he  is  correct.  But  what  of  indus- 
trial and  business  conditions?  At  present 
there  is  such  an  over-supply  of  applicants  for 
position  that  the  man  without  experience 
has  hardly  any  possibility  of  securing  a  posi- 
tion in  a  new  field.  In  addition,  the  inexpe- 
rienced man  is  especially  handicapped  when 
he  seeks  to  enter  an  organization  which  uses 
trade  and  professional  tests  for  vacancies. 
Employers  can  and  do  stress  experience  rather 
than  adaptability.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
worthy  to  note  that  most  of  the  teachers  who 
desired  a  change  have  had  no  experience  that 
would  qualify  them  for  any  position  other 
than  teaching. 

The  teachers  who  wanted  to  change  their 
work  explained  that  teaching  did  not  pay  a 
living  wage  or  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
advancement.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe 
that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  who  desired 
a  change  were  teachers  from  out  of  town; 
that  is,  from  outside  of  New  York  city. 


The  New  York  city  teachers  are  as  a  class 
returning  to  their  schoolrooms  for  three  co- 
gent reasons:  In  the  first  place,  they  expected 
an  increase  in  the  salary  schedule  which 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  New  York  state 
legislature;  secondly,  most  of  the  teachers 
aspire  for  a  higher  license  or  a  principalship ; 
finally,  New  York  teachers  are  in  a  general 
way  informed  concerning  business  conditions. 
They  know  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  enter 
the  business  world  without  a  business  train- 
ing and  that  it  is  especially  difficult  to  do  so 
during  a  period  of  business  inactivity. 

It  should  be  urged  that  teachers  who  desire 
a  change  in  occupation,  in  addition  to  having 
a  definite  occupation  in  mind,  should  have 
some  training  or  experience  which  will  make 
them  an  asset  to  a  business,  and  should  wait 
until  business  becomes  more  active  before 
they  attempt  to  change  their  occupations. 
ARTHUR  E.  ALBRECHT. 

New  York. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  SCIENCE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  has  once  more  shown 
clearly  how  interdependent  are  the  factors 
of  poverty,  disease,  bad  housing  conditions, 
overwork,  and  ignorance.  The  treatment  of 
those  social  evils  has  been  hitherto  mostly 
empirical — generous  souls  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  eradication  or  palliation  of  these 
distresses,  but  these  efforts  lose  part  of  their 
efficiency  by  not  being  based  on  a  definite 
science  with  definite  methods.  If  pathology 
relies  on  physiology  and  pathogeny,  if  no 
physician  would  attempt  to  cure  without  first 
ascertaining  the  causes  which  have  troubled 
the  normal  working  of  the  organs,  in  the 
same  way  assistance  can  no  more  be  satisfied 
in  dealing  with  symptoms  and  not  with 
causes. 

I  have  felt  in  many  social  workers  some 
impatience  towards  palliative  measures  and  a 
real  need  towards  curative  methods.  This 
trend  is  not  new.  It  is  only  more  general 
now  in  this  critical  moment  of  history.  For 
a  long  time,  the  specialized  social  workers 
have  attempted  to  reach  a  pathogeny  of  social 
diseases.  Their  efforts,  unhappily,  have  been 
retarded  by  several  factors.  Their  experi- 
mental laboratory  is  the  vast  field  of  human 
misery,  too  vast  to  be  explored  by  a  single 
mind.  A  synthesis  must  be  achieved  out  of 
innumerable  analyses  of  the  complex  influences 
which  determine  the  social  diseases,  and  so 
the  first  necessity  and  the  first  difficulty  is  to 
give  those  synthesists  scientific  material  com- 
piled as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  spirit  and 
in  the  same  form. 

I  came  to  America  to  ask  you  to  attempt 
that  task,  and  I  have  been  very  glad  and 
enthusiastic  to  hear  that  a  former  conference 
took  up  the  matter,  that  several  American 
towns  adopted  it  and  that  it  got  good  results 
for  several  years.  Some  public  administra- 
tions as  well  as  two  medical  associations  have 
also  adopted  a  common  plan  for  their  reports. 
In  France,  the  law  of  1916  which  organized 
the  supervision  by  the  state  of  private  chari- 
ties provides  for  uniform  reports. 

Progress  having  already  been  made  along 
the  lines,  I  wonder  if  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  could  not  attempt  to  work  out 
methods  which  would  become  common  to  all 
social  workers  in  all  civilized  countries? 
Could  not  some  special  commissions  in  each 
of  your  states  study:  (1)  a  uniform  sched- 
ule of  social  inquiry;  (2)  special  schedules 
for  tire  diverse  phases  of  social  assistance; 
(3)  special  schedules  for  medical,  surgical, 
obstetrical,  pediatrical,  psychological,  etc.,  in- 
quiries? In  the  first  type  of  schedule,  the 
synthesis!  would  find  all  the  data  for  the 
study  of  family  budgets,  of  housing,  of  the 
dependent  family's  history.  The  schools  of 
social  work  .would  compile  those  standardized 
schedules,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  this  standardization  and  the  wealth  of 
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The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 


Tenth  year  opens 
September  15,  1919 

Vocational  Departments 
9   months'    courses 

Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Educational  Guidance 
Social  Work  in  Hospital! 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Organization 
Social  Research 
Civic  Research 

Public    Health    Nursing    (9    and    4 
months'  courses) 


Send  for  Catalogue 

FRANK  D.  WATSON,  Director 
1302  Pine  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  In  Public  Health 

and  the   decrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 
Doctor   of  Philosophy    (In   Public   Health) 

The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  is  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
first  two  years  In  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  In  Public  Health  is 
a  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The  Training  School  for  Community 

Workers.      Reorganized    on    the 

Cooperative  Flam 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  in  Communities.  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  In  the  field  and  for  volunteers. 
Address  for  detailed  information 

Miss  A.  A.  Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  Summer's  work  in  New  York  City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  of 
citizens  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  In 
organizing  recreation  hi  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 


Crane    Theological  School 

Tuftf  College,  Mass. 

Progressive  In  spirit — democratic  In  purpose — 
scientific  In  method.  Modernized  curriculum — 
emphasis  on  needs  of  world  today.  Trains  men 
to  be  community  leaders  and  to  make  the 
church  a  constructive,  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  Lev  S.  McCollester,  Dean 


THE  SURVEY  ANNOUNCES 
For  Next  Week's  Issue: 

The  Case-Worker's  Pyramid  in  Social  Treat- 
ment. By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D. 

Standards  in  Parenthood.  By  Amey  Eaton 
Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference on  Parenthood. 

The  Passing  of  the  County  Farm.  By  Mary 
Vlda  Clark,  executive  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Women's  Prison  Association. 

Socially  ve.  Charitably  Mindea.  By  Amy 
Woods,  executive  secretary,  Boston  League 
for  Preventive  Work. 

The   Survey  for  July  26 — 10   centB 
112  Ea«t  19th  St.,  New  York 


documentation  gathered  in  this  way  would 
lead  to  excellent  results.  Those  advantages 
would  be  increased  by  internationalizing  the 
methods  and  schedules  of  official  statistical 
and  demographic  reports,  and  by  providing 
among  the  nations  an  interchange  of  reports 
on  the  various  phases  of  social  problems.  The 
same  standardization  could  be  attempted  for 
the  exchange  of  data  and  reports  on  coopera- 
tive societies,  trade  unions,  employers'  unions, 
etc. 

Could  not  the  Conference  of  Social  Work 
attempt  immediately  an  experiment  or  at 
least  propaganda  on  those  lines?  Could  it 
not  organize  an  international  conference 
which  would  meet  in  two  or  three  years?  If 
this  seems  too  vast  an  object,  the  conference 
could  be  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  order  to  show  the 
usefulness  of  standardization,  the  conference 
could  plan  to  study  one  question  only  in  that 
first  international  congress,  each  section  ap- 
proaching it  from  a  distinct  point  of  view. 
For  instance,  housing  would  be  studied  by 
physiologists,  statisticians,  economists,  social 
workers,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers,  etc. 

But  that  program  is  only  a  suggestion ;  the 
most  important  point  would  be  to  convene  the 
international  conference,  which  would  be  per- 
haps useful  for  America  but  much  more  use- 
ful still  for  other  nations.  I  know  that  this 
plea  will  go  to  the  American  heart  and  rea- 
son. The  United  States  has  given  too  many 
proofs  of  its  desire  to  create  minimum  stand- 
ards of  protection  for  all  the  citizens  of  the 
world  and  especially  to  aid  the  European 
nations  in  the  heavy  task  of  reconstruction.  It 
is  with  full  confidence  in  American  altruism, 
so  nobly  prominent  at  the  present  moment, 
that  I  formulate  these  wishes. 

CLOTHILDE  MULON. 

Paris. 

[Dr.  Mulon,  a  French  scientist  and  health 
worker,  came  to  this  country  as  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Standards  and  was  later  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work.— EDITOR.] 
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WILLIAM  RAPPARD,  professor  of  political 
economy  of  Geneva,  recent  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary-general of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  and  is  organizing  an  office  at 
Geneva. 


TO  THE  National  Committee  for  Organiz- 
ing Iron  and  Steel  Workers  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  of  New  York,  has  volunteered  his 
services,  and  Samuel  Gompers,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  accepted  his  offer. 


THE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  is  seeking  to  lease 
an  institution  of  from  100  to  250  beds  in 
which  to  care  for  disabled  men  with  mental 
disease  who  are  to  be  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated. The  institution  must  be  within  15 
minutes  car  ride  of  a  large  city,  it  must  be 
of  the  cottage  type  and  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings. The  existing  staff,  if  competent,  would 
be  taken  over.  Suggestions  may  be  sent  to 
James  P.  Munroe,  vice-chairman  of  the 
board. 


The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research 

465  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 

announces  the  publication  ef 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP 
COMMITTEE  PLANS 

A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  em- 
ployees' representation  through 
joint  committees  introduced  by 
American  companies.  One  Dollar 

Also 

The    Industrial    Council    Plan    in 

Great    Britain  Twenty-fine  cents 

How  the  Government  Handled  Its 
Labor  Problems  During  the  War 

Twenty-five  cents 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charlts  Clarion  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  u>  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $92  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  tent  on  rcquett 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  40tb  SL,  CHICAGO 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Pool,  Billiards  and  Bowling  as  a  Phase  of 

Commercialized  Amusements 
By  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.D. 

One  of  a  series  of  social  surveys  in  Toledo,  Ohio 

185  Pages         Illustrations          Price  $1.50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


cause  of  ill  health  but  continues  as  a  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil. In  an  announcement  the  federation  says: 
"  Because  of  the  numerous  reconstruction  and 
labor  problems  being  dealt  with  by  the  feder- 
ation, as  well  as  its  campaign  against  bolshe- 
vism,  which  includes  an  investigation  of  the 
text-books  on  history,  political  economy,  civics 
and  economics  used  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, the  work  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion has  greatly  increased." 


FEELING  that  their  state  is  denied  cultural 
advantages  through  its  size  and  distance 
from  the  beaten  path  of  lecturers,  the  Texas 
Colleges  Association  has  created  the  Texas 
Information  Bureau,  "to  receive  and  gather 
information  as  to  lectures,  publicists,  dem- 
onstrators, musicians  or  exponents  of  litera- 
ture, political  science,  economics,  art,  music, 
drama  or  anything  of  cultural  or  accepted 
value,  to  the  end  that  all  members  of  the 
bureau  may  have  earliest  information  of 
available  attractions,  their  claims  for  value 
and  tentative  expense. "  The  bureau  will 
compile  and  transmit  information  only,  ori- 
ginating no  opinions.  Elmer  Scott,  of  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Dallas,  is  executive 
secretary. 


ALTON  B.  PARKER  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Civic  Federation  to  suc- 
ceed V.  Everit  Macy,  who  has  retired  be- 


THE  Catholic  Educational  Association,  dis 
cussing  labor  problems  at  its  recent  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  threw  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  growth  of  bolshevism 
on  unenlightened  employers  of  labor.  Prof. 
W.  J.  McAuliffe,  of  the  Cathedral  College, 
New  York,  said  that  bolshevism  is  due  to  the 
injustices  and  aggressions  of  capital.  He 
coined  the  phrase  "  hoggism  in  business  "  and 
explained  it  to  mean,  not  hard-headed  busi- 
(Continued  on  page  614) 
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The  Case  of  the  RAND  SCHOOL 

The  RAND  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  located  in  the  People's  House  at  7  East 
15th  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been  unlawfully  raided  by  the  Lusk  Investi- 
gating Committee  and  its  agents,  its  property  damaged,  garbled  quotations  from 
its  correspondence  published  broadcast,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  school  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  who  know  nothing  of  its  well-established  educational 
work  in  Socialism  and  allied  subjects,  now  in  existence  for  thirteen  years. 

The  school  and  its  officers  and  teachers  have  been  denied  any  hearing  to  pre- 
sent their  side  of  the  case,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  simplest  right  of  self-defense. 

Protests  are  being  heard  from  many  quarters.  We  cite  the  following  from 
sources  not  in  agreement  with  the  theories  taught  at  the  Rand  School: 


From  the  New  York  WORLD 
Editorial,  July  10,  1919.  Demo- 
crat. 

"  It  is  time  for  it  (the  Lusk  Com- 
mittee) to  call  a  halt  on  itself  and 
stick  close  to  the  business  it  was 
created  to  do.  Its  duty  is  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  and  to  prepare  a  report 
to  the  Legislature  as  a  guide  to  future 
action.  It  is  not  a  tribunal  expressly 
for  the  conviction  of  persons  whose 
opinions  its  members  dislike.  In 
making  itself  judge,  jury  and  prose- 
cuting attorney  it  forgets  its  proper 
functions.  It  is  solely  a  committee 
of  investigation,  with  limited  powers, 
which  it  seems  none  too  well  quali- 
ied  to  exercise." 

From  the  NEW  REPUBLIC, 
July  g,  1919.  Liberal  Weekly. 

"  Shall  an  instrument  of  oppression 
drawn  from  the  repertory  of  the  star 
chamber,  used  by  the  notorious  Chief 
Justice  Scroggs,  denounced  by  the 
courts  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  as- 


sailed by  our  colonial  forebears  as 
destructive  of  liberty  and  law,  and 
condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
'  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  an 
American '  .  .  .  shall  such  an 
instrument  be  revived  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  under  a  constitution 
and  form  of  government  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  justice?" 

From  SAMUEL  UNTER- 
MEYER,  Esq.,  to  Hon.  Clayton 
R.  Lusk,  Chairman  Lusk  Com- 
mittee: 

"  Although  it  is  well-known  that  I 
am  a  pronounced  anti-Socialist  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  the  gov- 
ernmental policies  of  Socialism  are 
not  practicable  and  workable  and  that 
as  a  constructive  program  it  is  little 
more  than  an  iridescent  dream,  I 
have  always  realized  that  the  Social- 
ist Party  has  been  of  great  service 
and  is  destined  to  be  of  still  greater 
service  in  curbing  and  correcting  the 
greed  and  injustice  of  the  capital- 


istic system  and  that  its  usefulness  as 
an  opposition  party  has  been  fully 
vindicated. 

"  If  you  are  not  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  ignorance  or  reckless, 
unlawyerlike  advice,  you  must  have 
known  that  you  were  transgressing 
the  law  in  using  and  publishing  wide- 
spread the  documents  that  were  for- 
cibly and  unlawfully  taken  from  the 
Rand  School  and  its  affiliated  socie- 
ties, and  in  blowing  open,  extracting 
and  making  use  of  the  contents  of 
the  safe  without  even  affording  these 
people  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing 
in  self-defense.  You  might  with 
equal  justification  have  raided  any 
bookstore  in  New  York  City. 

"  If  you  believe  that  these  outrages 
against  the  proverbial  American  sense 
of  fair  play  and  your  persistent  re- 
fusal to  give  these  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  will  be  tolerated, 
that  they  will  not  react  against  the 
repute  and  usefulness  of  your  Com- 
mittee, you  little  understand  the 
American  spirit." 


All  public-spirited  citizens  who 
agree  with  the  protests  voiced 
above  and  desire  to  assist  the  Rand 
School  in  its  desperate  fight  not 
only  for  its  own  right  to  exist,  but 
for  the  right  of  the  most  funda- 
mental constitutional  protection 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  institutions,  are  invited  to 
send  in  the  attached  slip  with  con- 
tribution. 


r~  *  ^~  ~~  —  —| 

i 

I         ALDERMAN  ALGERNON  LEE, 

•  1186  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

II    desire  to   contribute   to   the   fund    for   the   restoration   and 
preservation  of  American  liberties.     Enclosed  find  $ 


Xaine 


Address 


I 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  live  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  in  an  institution,  woman  as 
caretaker  for  girls  ranging  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Address  3191 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  Eastern  city,  a  woman 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  as 
House  manager  and  assistant  to  Head- 
worker  in  Settlement.  Address  3192 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  Woman 
Director  of  Department  of  Advice  and  As- 
sistance in  Child-Placing  agency.  Must  be 
Episcopalian  with  training  and  experi- 
ence in  social  case  work.  Address  Miss 
Katharine  P.  Hewins,  376  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED,  immediately,  young  man, 
Episcopalian,  for  individual  work  with 
older  boys,  preferably  graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  but  personality,  experience 
and  understanding  of  boys'  needs  neces- 
sary. Address  Miss  Katharine  P.  Hewins, 
376  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED :  A  man  (white)  as  industrial 
supervisor  in  school  for  colored  youth. 
Good  salary  and  most  healthful  climate. 
Address  3198  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  Jewess  to  take  charge  of 
girls'  department  of  large  institution. 
Apply  in  writing  only,  stating  education, 
previous  experience  and  qualifications  for 
position;  college  graduate  preferred. 
Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  dignity 
and  importance  of  position.  Address, 
Solomon  Lowenstein,  Superintendent, 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  1560  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Capable  settlement  worker 
for  small  Neighborhood  House  in  town  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  adjoining  large 
city.  Work  with  white  and  colored 
families.  Address  Box  277,  East  Green- 
wich, Rhode  Island. 

WANTED :  A  Jewish  woman  to  do 
case  work  in  child  caring  department.  In 
applying,  state  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience; also  salary  desired.  Address, 
Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  516  N.  4th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

DIRECTOR  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK 
(female)  wanted  by  leading  Eastern  set- 
tlement. Excellent  opportunity.  State 
reference  and  experience.  Address  3200 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  social  experi- 
ence and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
girls,  to  supervise  Jewish  working  girls' 
Home  for  forty-five  inmates.  Jewish  so- 
cial worker  preferred.  Address  Mrs.  S. 
Herzog,  2558  Euclid  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SCANDINAVIAN:  Will  some  New 
York  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian languages  kindly  volunteer  to  read 
for  the  SURVEY  certain  magazines  and  re- 
ports in  these  and  extract  items  of  inter- 
est? Foreign  Service  Department,  the  SUR- 
VEY, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Trained  case  worker  in 
child-placing,  as  Secretary,  District  Office 
of  Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Address,  Brown-Thomson  Bldg.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  at  the  Irene  Kauf- 
man Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Position 
open  about  October  1st.  Please  give  full 
information  as  to  experience,  reference, 
age,  salary  expected,  etc.,  in  application. 

WANTED:  A  housekeeper,  in  a  child 
training  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress 3202  SURVEY. 

MATRON  WANTED  for  a  Jewish  or- 
phanage.  State  qualifications,  salary  ex- 
pected and  references.  Address  3203 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  An  intelligent  Jewish  young 
woman  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty-five,  to  supervise  girls  in  an  institu- 
tion. Good  salary  and  maintenance.  Ad- 
dress 3204  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  Jewish  young  man  with 
college  or  high  school  education  to  super- 
vise children  in  an  institution.  Good  salary 
and  maintenance.  Address  3205  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Jewish  social  worker  to  take 
charge  of  a  Jewish  Settlement  in  Cincin- 
nati. Write  to  B.  L.,  West  Sixth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  giving  references  and  experi- 
ence. 


HOME  SERVICE _  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE 

tary  and  administrator:  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  management; 
legal  aid;  legislative  campaign,  research 
and  reference  ;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  SURVEY. 

CRAFTSWOMAN,  private,  institutional, 
army  psychiatric  experience,  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  3173  SURVEY. 

I  was  born  here  36  years  ago,  married; 
active  radical  lawyer  in  large  middle-west 
city;  have  splendid  law  practice  but  de- 
sire to  make  change  during  this  dark 
period.  Am  good  platform  orator  ;  cam- 
paign manager;  office  executive  and  writer; 
speak  German,  Hungarian  and  Yiddish. 
Address  3201  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKER,  experi- 
enced in  case  work,  settlement,  immigra- 
tion, employment  and  research  work,  in- 
vites correspondence.  Address  3199  SURVEY. 


(Continued  from  page  612) 

ness  methods,  but  hard-hearted  and  soft- 
headed business  methods  which  have  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  "  the  most 
radical,  anti-religious,  anti-national  of  or- 
ganizations, repudiating  God  and  man  alike." 
The  convention  passed  strong  resolutions 
against  child  labor  and  pledged  itself  to 
work  for  its  abolition. 


MARTHA'S    VINEYARD 

Chappaquiddtck  Island,  near  Edgarton.  On 
bluff  overlooking  Inner  and  outer  bay  and 
ocean.  Comfortably  furnished  house,  10 
rooms,  bath.  Playhouse  for  children,  boat 
house,  outbuildings,  catboat,  rowboat, 
canoe,  15  acres,  800  ft.  shore;  Ideal  summer 
place;  $7.500  asked.  Details.  Box  No. 
3185,  Survey. 


HOW  the  women  of  a  great  agricultural 
state  link  up  ranch  work  with  women's  clubs 
activities  was  illustrated  by  three  personal 
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the  time  of  the  recent  California  State  Federa- 
tion Conference  at  Coronado  Beach.  A  San 
Gabriel  member  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
orange  grove.  Because  of  the  labor  shortage 
she  could  find  no  one  to  irrigate  her  orchard 
and  in  order  to  set  off  for  the  convention 
with  a  free  mind,  donned  overalls  herself 
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Bread  and  Babies 


Bruno  Lasker 


OF    THE    SURVEY    STAFF 


LET  us  look  a  little  into  the  wonderful  prosperity 
which  the  war  is  supposed  to  have  brought  to  this 
country.  Food,  according  to  the  latest  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [Monthly  Review 
for  June],  cost  85  per  cent  more  in  April,  1919,  than  in 
April,  1913.  Some  of  the  most  common  articles  of  diet  have 
in  these  six  years  more  than  doubled  in  price:  flour  118  per 
cent,  potatoes  107  per  cent,  lard  123  per  cent,  bacon  114  per 
cent,  ham  and  cornmeal  IOO  per  cent.  Prices  of  meat — which 
we  are  asked  to  consume  freely  because  cattle  raisers  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  surplus  stocks — range  from  a  72 
per  cent  increase  for  sirloin  steak  to  98  per  cent  for  lamb. 
Fresh  milk  costs  70  per  cent  more  than  in  1913.  Some 
people  place  little  reliance  on  a  comparison  of  retail  prices; 
but  anyone  attempting  to  secure  more  favorable  results  from 
a  study  of  wholesale  prices  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  There 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  estimate  of  85  per  cent  as 
the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  food  in  the  last  six  years  is 
a  conservative  one. 

During  the  five  years  1913-1918,  rates  of  wages  per  full 
time  week  as  reported  by  trade  unions  [Monthly  Labor  Re- 
view for  March,  1919],  have  increased  only  by  30  per  cent. 
Here  we  have  probably  a  slight  exaggeration  considering 
wages  generally ;  for,  the  trade  unions  are  likely  to  have  had 
'more  success  these  last  few  years  in  raising  their  members' 
wages  than  unorganized  workers  bargaining  individually  with 
'their  employers.  If  instead  of  a  five-year  period  we  take  one 
of  twelve  years,  1907  to  1918,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
rise  of  wages  and  that  of  retail  prices  is  even  more  marked. 
Wages  went  up  by  42  per  cent,  prices  by  105  per  cent!  Again 
— though  we  have  no  retail  price  statistics  to  prove  it — the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  rent  and  fuel,  two  important  items  in  the 
worker's  budget,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  large  as  that 
in  the  cost  of  food  during  the  war. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  about 
these  figures  or  we  should  have  had  revolution  among  the 
organized  workers  and  widespread  starvation.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  why  the  decrease  in  real  wages  should  not  have 
become  glaringly  apparent  so  that  the  relative  "contentment" 
of  labor  cannot  be  quoted  as  proof  that  the  statistics  given 
must  be  wrong.  First  of  all,  labor  has  not  been  content  for  a 
long  time ;  more  workers  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  labor 


disputes  during  the  war  period  than  in  the  years  before — w€ 
were  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  fact  because  the  disputes  were 
settled  more  quickly.  Second,  at  a  time  of  national  emergency 
it  was  a  matter  of  patriotism  for  people  of  all  classes  to  suffer 
in  silence;  and  thousands  lived  on  a  lower  level  of  comfort 
without  complaint  because  they  thought  they  were  thus  help- 
ing to  win  the  war  and  feed  the  Allies.  Third,  while  actual 
wages  decreased, t money  wages  increased;  and  it  takes  some 
time  before  people  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
larger  weekly  wages  buy  less  than  the  lesser  wages  paid  be- 
fore. And  lastly,  there  was  an  unprecedented  reduction  of 
the  margin  of  unemployment  since  1916;  for  the  first  time  in 
living  memory  were  the  great  masses  of  the  people  able  to 
work  and  earn  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Not  only  were 
low  wages  compensated  for  in  part  by  much  overtime,  but 
there  was  an  almost  complete  absorption  of  employable  adults  ; 
and  even  such  chronically  underemployed  casual  workers  as 
longshoremen  or  station  porters  found  work  for  every  hour 
of  the  day  they  wished  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  real  wages  was  aggravated 
by  the  tremendous  loss  of  earnings  through  the  draft  which 
prevented  millions  of  the  male  population  at  the  age  of 
highest  productivity  from  earning  more  than  their  own  keep 
with  an  allowance  for  their  dependents,  where  there  were  any, 
far  below  their  normal  income.  Without  any  attempt  to  bal- 
ance nicely  debits  and  credits,  the  known  facts  would  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  much  talked-of  en- 
richment of  the  American  working  classes  by  the  war  has  not 
taken  place,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  decided  im- 
poverishment. In  making  this  statement,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  also  that  the  expenditure  of  the  workers  in  actual  "  wear 
and  tear  " — payable  in  earlier  deaths  and  increased  sickness — 
was  greatly  increased  during  the  war  years  through  over-ex- 
ertion and  the  productive  use  of  leisure  time. 

Inquiries  made  in  typical  industrial  neighborhoods  tend  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  in  spite  of  apparently  high  rates  of 
wages  standards  of  comfort  have  actually  declined  during  the 
war.  The  most  obvious  phenomenon  in  this  respect  is,  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  smaller  ones,  the  notable 
increase  in  overcrowding,  due  in  part  to  lack  of  building  activ- 
ity but  largely  also  to  rent  increases  which  are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  of  that  cause.  Closely  connected  with 
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this,  and  caused  by  shortage  of  labor,  is  the  abnormal  lack  of 
repairs  and  general  deterioration  of  houses.  The  diet  of  the 
poorest  classes,  however  simple  it  was  before  the  war,  has 
become  still  further  simplified  and  impoverished.  There  has 
been  for  two  or  three  years  a  markedly  decreased  demand 
for  non-essentials.  Most  noticeable  is  this  change  in  the  con- 
sumption of  clothes,  furniture  and  household  utensils.  Many 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  during  the  war  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  fancy  trades  and  go  into  the  sup- 
ply of  staples.  There  has,  of  course,  been  much  variation  in 
this  respect.  In  munition  centers  and  other  places  where 
wages  rapidly  increased— especially  the  wages  of  young 
people — there  has  arisen  an  unprecedented  trade  in  luxuries. 
But  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  luxury  trades  un- 
doubtedly have  suffered — if  for  no  other  reason  because 
their  supply  of  materials  and  labor  was  seriously  restricted 
during  the  war. 

Declining  Standards 

WHILE  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  more  varied  diet,  more  and 
better  clothes  and  more  house-room  are  desirable  for  a  majority 
of  the  people  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare,  a  tem- 
porary abstention  from  luxuries,  with  corresponding  saving, 
during  a  period  of  stress  and  to  help  on  a  great  national  cause 
can  hardly  be  deplored  as  a  calamity.  Indeed,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  theory  sometimes  expounded  that  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  consumption  of  sham  comforts  and  amuse- 
ments, not  only  beer  and  'baccy  but  also  silks  and  sundaes, 
would  constitute  a  positive  social  gain.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  growing  divergence  between  the  contents  of  the  pay 
envelope  and  the  cost  of  living  has,  for  the  great  majority  of 
people,  meant  far  more  than  a  check  upon  wasteful  expendi- 
ture. It  has  made  necessary  a  decided  curtailment  of  de- 
sirable, if  not  essential,  expenditures.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
"  bursting  "  the  vast  trade  in  "  cheap  and  shoddy,"  the  finan- 
cial pressure  of  the  war  period  has  "  boosted  "  it  and  sub- 
stituted more  and  more  of  it  for  trade  in  products  of  genuine 
craftsmanship.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
war,  with  its  great  demand  for  labor,  has  enabled  the  young 
to  spend  lavishly  on  clothes  and  amusements  but  has  placed  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  more  solid  enjoyments  of  those  with  family 
responsibilities. 

It  is  too  lightly  assumed  that  a  standard  of  comfort  and 
of  civilization  once  reached  is  not  easily  impaired,  and  that 
in  one  way  or  another  those  afflicted  by  a  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing will  make  up  for  it.  History  does  not  support  that 
view.  Nowhere  do  we  read  of  high  prices  or  low  wages  as 
an  effective  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  Hunger  drives 
peoples  from  the  fields  into  the  factories;  but  it  does  not 
increase  their  output.  That  taxation  does  not,  as  is  often 
stated,  make  for  thrift,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present 
happenings  in  Germany  where,  we  are  told,  a  veritable 
orgy  has  set  in,  thousands  of  people  consuming  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  because  they  fear  to  lose  them  anyhow  to  the 
Allies'  or  their  own  treasury. 

How  the  standards  of  a  nation  may  be  submerged  per- 
manently was  well  illustrated  by  the  happenings  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  economists  and 
statesmen,  in  their  eagerness  to  help  in  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  capital  with  which  to  expand  promising  new  indus- 
tries and  win  world  markets,  clearly  saw  that  this  capital 
could  only  come  from  increased  production  combined  with 
thrift,  i.  e.  lessened  consumption.  They  got  their  production 
by  driving  men,  women  and  children  into  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories under  a  regime  of  industrial  and  political  coercion  that 
left  no  loophole — but  they  did  not  get  thrift.  For,  there 


is  a  world  of  difference  between  voluntary  thrift  which 
postpones  enjoyment  so  that  the  fruit  of  labor  may  be  the 
more  plentiful  by  the  waiting,  and  involuntary  saving 
by  being  deprived  of  a  fair  wage.  The  saving  was  that 
of  the  masses,  the  waiting  and  enjoyment  that  of  the 
masters.  They  did  not  wait  in  vain,  either,  or  too  long,  but 
by  the  absence  of  any  social  control — until  factory  laws  were 
enacted  and  enforced — accumulated  large  fortunes.  In  the 
meantime,  two-room  dwellings,  congestion  of  several  families 
even  in  dwellings  of  only  one  room,  deterioration  of  diet  and 
of  clothing,  a  frightful  mortality  and  sickness  rate,  dirt,  end- 
less days  of  monotonous  labor  became  the  lot  of  the  people. 

Again  some  of  the  arguments  heard  before  the  era  of  factory 
legislation  are  becoming  familiar.  Some  of  our  "  reconstruc- 
tionists  "  in  their  eagerness  to  make  this  a  great  investor  nation 
seemingly  forget  that  a  vastly  increased  home  and  foreign  in- 
vestment can  come  only  from  inhibition  of  enjoyment;  that, 
with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  living  on  or  below  the 
"poverty  line,"  industrial  expansion  can  be  only  at  the  cost 
of  deterioration  in  standards  of  life — except  for  the  limited 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  realized  by  better  organization,  in- 
deed, that,  with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  with  the 
incentive  for  thrift  offered  so  profusely  by  the  government, 
with  the  incentive  to  "substitution"  offered  equally  profusely 
but  less  beneficially  by  manufacturers,  the  American  people 
are  in  grave  danger  of  an  actual  and  permanent  reduction  of 
their  standards. 

There  is,  however,  to  be  set  against  this  another  possibility. 
In  such  countries  as  Turkey  or  Russia,  where  the  people  have 
long  been  subjected  to  an  exploitation  which  left  them  only 
with  bare  means  of  subsistence,  ignorance  and  superstition 
have  conspired  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  only  effective  defence 
of  a  subject  people:  refusal  to  propagate.  Instead,  they  have 
gone  on  increasing  and  maintaining  the  labor  supply  of  their 
exploiters.  In  the  western  world  today  conditions  and  prob- 
abilities are  far  different.  The  sabotage  of  birth  is  not  fan< 
tasmal  but  has  become  one  of  the  most  serious  realities.  No 
matter  how  sharp  the  watchfulness  of  a  government  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  information  on  this  subject,  no  matter 
how  reasonable  and  convincing  the  practical  and  ethical  argu- 
ments against  it,  the  knowledge  cannot  be  and  is  not  sup- 
pressed ;  the  practice  grows  and  visibly  affects  the  birth-rate 
today  of  every  country  that  is  making  a  claim  to  superior 
civilization. 

Unfortunately,  many  economists  are  so  absorbed  by  the 
study  of  isolated  phenomena  that  they  miss  vital  connections. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  reduction  of  income, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  a  house  shortage,  leads  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  family  unit,  insofar  as  the  family  is  com- 
posed of  adults,  and  a  discouragement  of  marriage.  The 
United  States  census  is  devoid,  naturally,  of  information  on 
this  point.  We  do  not  know  how  large  a  number  of  children 
above  school  age  live  with  their  parents  and  help  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  home,  or  how  many  of  the  aged  live  in  the  homes  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  are  supported  by  them.  We  only 
know  in  vague  generalities  of  the  size  of  families  and  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  to  what  extent,  at  times  of  falling  real 
wages,  the  actual  self-support  of  adult  individuals  is  curtailed. 
We  have  no  means  of  measuring  from  time  to  time  changes  in 
the  average  size  of  family  which  the  individual  wage-earner'i 
income  has  to  support. 

No  statistical  proof  is  necessary  to  bring  home  the  fact  that 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  accompanied  by  a  patriotic 
motive  to  saving,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  three 
years  or  so,  is  bound  to  induce  an  increase  of  family  cohesion 
of  adults  for  mutual  economic  support  and  must  have  an  un- 
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favorable  influence  on  the  birth-rate.  Obviously,  periods  of 
general  decrease  of  money  rates  of  wages — rarely  experienced 
— if  not  accompanied  by  corresponding  price  reductions,  and 
periods  of  prolonged  and  widespread  unemployment  have  the 
same  effect.  But  at  times  of  decreasing  living  costs  and  in- 
creasing real  wages  and  incomes,  the  loosening  of  family 
bonds  among  adults  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
improvement  of  the  standard  of  life.  Farmers  are  able  to  give 
their  children  an  education  and  to  provide  them,  when  they 
come  of  age,  with  farms  of  their  own.  Workingmen  maintain 
their  aged  parents  in  homes  of  their  own.  Juvenile  workers, 
able  to  subsist  on  their  wages,  follow  their  natural  bent  to  roam 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters. 

When  living  costs  incrpise,  it  is  not  so  much  a  conscious 
desire  of  the  individual  home  to  reduce  the  labor  supply  of 
a  coming  generation  that  makes  for  birth  restriction  as  the 
immediate  pressure  upon  the  combined  income  of  the  family. 
Marriages  are  postponed,  and  married  women  avoid  maternity. 

Conversely,  such  periods  often  bring  forth  among  the  prop- 
ertied classes  a  movement  for  the  stimulation  of  the  birth- 
rate and  tightening  up  of  family  cohesion — a  movement  usually 
so  wrapped  in  patriotic  and  religious  appeal  as  to  veil  its  class 
origin.  The  large  family  is  surrounded  with  a  glow  of  ap- 
proval; not  only  the  rearing  of  many  children  but  also  the 
living  together  under  the  same  roof  of  large  family  units  is 
praised  beyond  measure.  The  "  luxuries "  of  the  poor  are 
painted  in  the  most  exaggerated  colors  and  with  every  expres- 
sion of  disapproval.  In  some  of  the  countries  which  have  suf- 
fered serious  losses  of  population  through  the  war,  the  national 
need  for  an  increased  birth-rate  is  real  enough ;  and  the  sacri- 
fice involved  in  it  is  a  patriotic  duty,  provided  it  is  not  placed 
altogether  upon  the  shoulders  least  able  to  bear  additional 
burdens.  Yet  even  here  the  argument  is  often  based  upon 
the  very  conception  of  the  state  but  lately  so  severely  con- 
demned as  "  Prussian,"  which  assumes  a  national  welfare 
apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Where  a  nation  is 
threatened  with  extinction,  as  for  instance  Serbia  or  Armenia, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  all  accepted  standards  of  com- 
fort and  culture  to  build  it  up  physically.  But  that  does  not 
mean  merely  an  increase  in  births.  Without  far-reaching 
measures  of  conservation  the  additional  strain  may  easily  re- 
sult in  a  further  reduction  of  population.  Such  a  policy  must 
always,  therefore,  be  adopted  openly  and  with  full  conscious- 
ness of  both  purpose  and  means.  Otherwise  we  merely  get 
such  a  weakening  of  the  more  ignorant  and  pressed  sections 
of  the  people  as  to  permit  a  fuller  enslavement  of  them  and 
of  their  children  by  the  patriots  of  the  "  upper  "  classes. 

What  Birth-rate  Can  We  Afford  ? 

PERHAPS  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  in  this  connection, 
though  it  should  need  no  proof,  that  progress  and  increase 
of  national  power  does  not  lie  with  large  numbers.  Unusually 
high  birth-rates  in  every  case  are  accompanied  by  high  death- 
rates,  as  for  instance  in  Turkey,  Russia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Hungary,  Austria  and  Italy.  The  family  units  are 
largest  in  the  countries  with  the  highest  birth-  and  death-rates. 
A  high  birth-rate  almost  uniformly  means  an  economically 
wasteful  birth-rate.  One  out  of  every  four  children  in  east- 
ern Europe  dies  before  it  attains  majority.  These  facts  are 
so  well  recognized  in  France,  where  the  relation  of  birth-  to 
death-rates  has  become  appallingly  disproportionate  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  April  12]  that  the  movements  for  a  reduction  in 
the  death-rate  by  increased  attention  to  the  public  health 
are  now  very  rapidly  paralleling  in  strength  of  popular  support 
the  movement  for  the  encouragement  of  births  by  state 


subsidies.  As  this  week's  news  shows,  however,  the  main 
fight  between  population  and  privilege  is  fought  over  the 
tariff.  The  people  of  France  have  waked  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  high  cost  of  living,  fostered  by  protective  duties  on 
imports,  counteracts  every  actual  and  proposed  measure  to 
build  up  the  nation. 

In  Great  Britain  the  popular  demand  for  more  public  health 
legislation,  better  housing  and  abolition  of  dangers  of  every 
kind  far  exceeds  the  demand  for  the  relief  of  large  families  so 
as  to  encourage  births.  But  there  again  the  two  movements 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  consumers  are  becoming  more  strongly 
organized  to  fight  against  taxes  on  necessaries;  large  classes 
are  out  against  antiquated  inheritance  laws  which  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  provide  adequately  for  younger  children,  and  in  favor 
of  taxation  that  would  distribute  more  fairly  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. From  all  appearances,  Parliament  will  before  long 
carry  through  minimum  wage  legislation  for  all  grades  and 
types  of  work  and  make  a  beginning  with  endowment  oi 
motherhood. 

In  the  United  States  the  decreasing  birth-rate  is  hardly  / 
as  yet  recognized  as  a  problem.  Yet,  the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  immigration — with  a  possible  considerable  exodus — 
the  accumulation  of  industrial  capital  which  for  the  most 
profitable  employment  in  the  national  interest  requires  in- 
vestment on  home  resources  and  home  labor,  and  the  call  of 
sparsely  settled  regions  for  more  blood  and  sinew,  combine 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  immediate  social  concern.  Exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  dependents  is  the  only  measure 
so  far  adopted  to  aid  large  families.  Against  this  must  be 
set  the  import  duties  and  other  taxes  on  consumption 
which  in  effect,  though  not  in  intention,  penalize  the 
large  family.  The  question  is,  can  a  substantial  state 
aid  to  large  families  at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers, 
an  aid  which,  to  judge  from  some  of  the  present  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  France,  may  be  administered  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  be  defended  in  this  country  on  grounds  of 
social  welfare?  If  we  make  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
country  and  the  need  for  an  immediate  increase  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  productivity  to  meet  it  the  main  motive  of 
economic  legislation  for  the  near  future,  then  we  cannot  at 
the  same  time  afford  to  spend  nationally  upon  another  ob- 
ject the  slowly  maturing  investment  in  a  larger  native  popu- 
lation and  rising  standards  of  living.  Inducements  sufficient 
merely  to  stem  a  further  decline  of  the  birth-rate  would  have 
to  include  a  balancing  between  wages  and  prices  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living,  a  guarantee  of  future  stability  of  em- 
ployment, a  gradually  increasing  rather  than  a  falling  public 
expenditure  on  human  conservation. 

From  such  study  of  the  "  mass  mind  "  as  is  possible,  the 
conclusion  seems  justified  that  it  is  not  a  hankering  for  more 
comforts  and  enjoyments  that  tends  to  check  the  birth-rate  in 
America  but  lack  of  security.  An  assured  stability  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
of  prices  to  fall  would  create  a  psychological  situation  favor- 
able to  birth  propaganda.  If,  in  addition,  there  were  adopted 
throughout  the  land  systems  of  social  insurance  sufficiently 
complete  and  liberal  to  protect  the  individual  and  the  family 
against  the  more  common  hazards  of  life,  that  confidence  would 
be  immeasurably  enlarged.  Only  with  such  material  incen- 
tives is  the  patriotic  appeal  at  all  likely  to  strike  fire.  The 
mass  of  the  people  will  not  submit  voluntarily  to  new  burdens 
until  the  present  uncertainty  has  been  somewhat  removed  and 
the  outlook  somewhat  improved.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  afford 
just  now  to  increase  substantially  in  numbers. 


Standards  in  Parenthood 
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p  B~^  HE  formulation  of  tests  and  standards  of  efficiency 
and  achievement  is  a  never-ending  process  constantly 
going  on  in  the  development  of  society,  a  process 
withal  that  is  essential  to  progress.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  social  growth  such  standards  are  tentative,  subject 
to  change  and  not  concrete,  but  as  society  becomes  more  ar- 
ticulate its  standards  are  definitely  worked  out  and  accepted 
by  the  different  groups  and  professions.  The  older  and  more 
established  the  profession,  the  more  concrete  and  better  estab- 
lished are  the  standards. 

Many  illustrations  lie  ready  at  hand.  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  physician  is  required  by  law  to  attain  certain 
standards  of  training  before  he  can  commence  practice,  and 
standards  in  practice  are  constantly  being  formulated  through 
medical  journals,  annual  meetings  and  other  means.  In  the 
legal  profession  similar  standards  are  maintained,  as  is  true  of 
the  teaching  profession,  of  nursing  and  of  other  fields.  Stand- 
ards in  the  social  field  are  now  in  the  making.  Social  workers 
themselves  are  formulating  certain  standards  for  their  com- 
munities to  attain.  They  have,  for  example,  housing  stand- 
ards— certain  minimum  requirements  which  must  be  met  by 
the  owners  of  all  buildings  in  order  that  their  houses  may  be 
considered  acceptable  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare ; 
standards  in  the  physical  health  of  children,  in  child  labor,  in 
the  education  of  children.  The  profession  of  social  work  is 
itself  still  so  decidedly  in  the  formative  stage  that  it  has  not 
yet  established  its  standards  generally;  nor  is  the  public  as  yet 
trained  to  recognize  standards  of  efficient  achievement  in  the 
field  of  social  work.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  long  be  true. 

At  this  time  when  so  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
standards  in  child  protection  and  development,  a  growing 
appreciation  is  being  shown  for  the  work  of  parents,  upon 
which  in  the  main  depends  the  production  of  socially  desirable 
children.  Parenthood  is  in  fact  beginning  to  be  thought  of 
as  it  has  seldom  been  before.  In  the  article  on  Mothers  and — 
Mothers  [the  SURVEY,  for  May  3]  J.  Prentice  Murphy  says: 

Maternity  represents  the  most  continuously  exacting  individual 
responsibility  known  to  society.  As  our  community  standards  have 
been  raised,  they  have  always  been  preceded  by  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  maternity  care,  for  every  other  standard  in  the  com- 
munity is  affected  by  the  care  and  training  which  the  mother  gives 
her  child.  The  married  woman,  living  under  the  most  normal  con- 
ditions— and  these  involve  the  protection  of  a  husband,  a  good  home, 
proper  physical  care,  sufficient  food,  adequate  social  life,  education, 
opportunities  for  self-expression  and  for  recreation — still  has  a  most 
exacting  responsibility  in  the  rearing  and  training  of  her  children. 
No  protection  she  can  possibly  receive  detracts  one  iota  from  the 
respect  and  admiration  due  to  her  for  the  great  personal  service  she 
renders  to  her  family  and  to  the  state  when  she  gives  intelligent  care 
to  her  children. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  here  that  in  the  article  quoted 
Mr.  Murphy  was  concerned  in  discussing  motherhood.  The 
present  writer  believes  that  Mr.  Murphy  would  agree  with 
her  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  for  the  highest  type  of  parent- 
hood we  need  the  contribution  of  two  happily  mated  individ- 
uals— in  other  words,  that  efficient  fatherhood  as  well  as 
efficient  motherhood  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the  family  and 
•  to  the  state,  a  contribution  which  we  need  to  stress  and 
evaluate  far  more  than  is  generally  done  today. 

Parenthood  in  its  simplest  forms  is  as  old  as  history,  or 
older,  but  it  remains  unorganized,  unstandardized  and  too 
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often  unrecognized  as  a  field  for  constructive  effort  of  vital 
significance.  Socially  important  as  is  sound  parentcraft,  the 
state  allows  almost  anyone  to  undertake  the  work  without 
question;  no  standards  of  training  are  required  of  those  who 
plan  to  enter  upon  the  field,  and  standards  of  practice  have 
not  been  clearly  formulated.  A  contrast  indeed  to  the  at- 
titude towards  standardization  of  the  older  recognized  profes- 
sions. Parenthood  deals  with  the  formation  of  character  in 
all  those  who  are  to  be  future  citizens;  yet  parents  often 
approach  their  tasks  as  amateurs,  nor  is  it  made  easily  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  direction  or  training  in  their  chosen  work. 
The  majority  of  parents  have  no  realization  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  task  they  have  in  hand,  while  a  great  number  of 
both  fathers  and  mothers  are  so  overworked  that  even  if  they 
have  a  realization  of  their  opportunities,  they  have  not  the 
strength  or  time  to  attempt  to  do  a  constructive  piece  of  work 
in  bringing  up  their  children. 

Recognizing  that  parenthood  may  be  a  constructive  force 
of  great  importance  in  human  life,  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  Parenthood  last  year  endeavored  to  work  out  tenta- 
tively certain  minimum  standards  of  parenthood  in  order 
that  a  beginning  might  be  made  in  clarifying  our  thinking  in 
this  much  neglected  field.  The  conference  realizes  fully  the 
difficulties  involved  in  attempting  to  establish  standards  in  a 
field  where  the  values  are  to  such  a  large  extent  individual, 
moral  and  spiritual ;  yet  it  believes  that  even  here  to  a  limited 
degree  standards  can  be  formulated,  and  that  these  will  assist 
in  building  up  a  more  conscious  and  intelligent  parenthood 
which  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

The  following  standards  were  offered  tentatively  as  a  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  constructive  parenthood  [see  The  At- 
titude of  Married  Parents  and  Social  Workers  Toward  Un- 
married Parents.  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Watson,  Reprint  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1918]  : 

1.  Every  child  to  be  born  should  be  consciously  desired  and  pur- 
posively  conceived  in  love  by  both  parents.     In  other  words,  parent- 
hood should  be  voluntary,  deliberate  and  based  on  mutual  love. 

2.  Every  child  born   should   have   a  sound   heredity   and   be   free 
from  congenital  disease  and  defect. 

3.  Before   any  child   is  conceived,   its  potential  parents  should  be 
certain  that  they  will  have  the  economic  necessities  of  life,  i.  e.,  at 
least  enough  to  build  up  health  and  maintain  physical  efficiency  in 
their  child. 

4.  Adequate  parenthood  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  both 
parents  and  the  willingness  of  both  to  exercise  responsibility  without 
cessation  during  the  period  of  dependence  of  their  offspring  on  the 
following  points: 

a.  Physical    development,    including   a    rational   diet,    attention    to 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  care  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

b.  Mental  development,  including  home  training,  training  for  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  and  training  for  cultural  enjoyment. 

c.  Moral   and   spiritual   development,   including  daily  training   in 

right  habit  formation  and  character,  training  for  citizenship  and 
social  service,  education  for  an  understanding  of  sex  and  parent- 
hood, education  in  the  religious  and  spiritual  life. 

5.  Adequate  parenthood  must  include  on  the  part  of  both  parents 
an  understanding  of  the  value  of  membership  in  a  social  group  and  of 
the  great  desirability  of  the  conscious  acceptance  by  both  parents  of 
the  decisions  and  customs  of  their  social  group  as  expressed  by  law. 

Such  a  set  of  standards  is  necessarily  tentative.  May  it  not 
be  desirable  for  illustration  that  a  rating  should  be  assigned 
to  each  significant  point?  Were  adequate  parenthood  ac- 
ceptable to  society  to  be  counted  as  entitled  to  a  rank  of  100 
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points,  given  points  of  varying  amounts  could  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  subdivisions  under  this.  For  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, the  following  chart  has  been  prepared  with  arbitrary 
ratings  allotted  as  follows: 

STANDARDS  IN  PARENTHOOD 
Adequate  Parenthood  =  100  Points 

Points 

I.  Mutual  and  abiding  love  leading  to  parenthood 
consciously  desired  and  intelligently  planned  by 
both  parents.  20 

II.         Sound  heredity  and  congenital  health. 

III.  Sufficiency  of  economic  necessities. 

IV.  Intelligence   and   responsibility   for: 

1.  Physical  development 10 

2.  Mental  development 10 

3.  Moral  and  spiritual 10 

V.         Legality. 


20 
15 


Total 


30 
15 
100 


The  rating  assigned  to  these  five  points  may  seem  question- 
able and  the  points  themselves  are  subject  to  revision,  omis- 
sion or  addition.  Possibly  one  should  place  far  more  em- 
phasis on  the  first  standard,  including  as  it  does  the  physical 
and  spiritual  basis  of  love  in  addition  to  the  voluntary  and 
conscious  elements  of  parenthood.  Such  a  combination  seems 
to  be  the  foundation  of  sound  parenthood  and  therefore  it 
is  given  a  rating  of  twenty  points.  As  regards  the  volun- 
tary and  conscious  elements  of  parenthood,  various  opinions 
prevail.  Many  contend  that  voluntary  parenthood  depends 
entirely  on  the  use  of  contraceptives  which  cannot  be 
made  generally  available  until  the  laws  of  birth  control 
are  radically  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
position  accepted  that  voluntary  parenthood  can  and  should 
be  practised  without  the  use  of  contraceptives.  All,  however, 
agree  that  undesired  and  accidental  parenthood  is  by  no  means 
the  ideal  or  standard  which  we  wish  to  have  generally  prevail. 

The  second  standard,  sound  heredity  and  freedom  from 
congenital  disease,  certainly  seems  vital  enough  to  require  the 
20  points  allotted  to  it.  The  eugenist  or  biologist  might  well 
consider  this  the  crucial  standard,  so  much  more  important 
than  any  of  the  others  that  he  would  wish  to  assign  80  points 
to  it,  diminishing  the  points  assigned  to  the  other  standards 
accordingly.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  vital  as  sound 
heredity  is,  its  potentialities  can  not  be  developed  without  a 


minimum  of  economic  necessities  (III)  or  without  continuing 
intelligent  care,  preferably  on  the  part  of  two  far-sighted 
parents  (IV)  ? 

It  has  been  argued  that  sufficiency  of  economic  resources 
is  fdr  less  important  than  as  suggested  in  this  chart,  because 
given  all  the  other  essentials,  this  would  inevitably  come. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  rating  here  could  be  lowered  5  points, 
leaving  to  points  as  its  present  assignment.  However,  with- 
out a  certain  minimum  income  some  vital  standards  in  child 
care  are  impossible,  i.e.,  maternal  nursing,  the  certainty  of  a 
pure  milk  supply  after  the  first  year,  proper  housing  and 
similar  essentials.  The  problem  of  the  mother  in  industry 
hinges  on  this  point,  some  mothers  believing  that  even  in  the 
infancy  of  their  children  they  can  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  motherhood  if,  by  increasing  the  economic  resources  of  the 
family,  they  contribute  more  skilled  care  and  other  essentials 
for  their  children,  in  addition  to  the  contribution  of  love  and 
devotion  which  parents  alone  can  give. 

On  the  fourth  standard  there  seems  little  room  for  argu- 
ment as  to  the  rating  assigned,  unless  indeed  it  should  be 
claimed  that  higher  values  should  be  given.  Physical  develop- 
ment especially,  with  the  right  diet  and  the  correct  care  in 
sickness  is  basic  in  child  rearing.  The  mental  development 
which  the  parents  contribute  may  not  seem  so  vital;  yet  the 
final  responsibility  even  for  schooling  rests  with  the  parents, 
since  even  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools  in  a  truly  demo- 
cratic society  parents  must  more  and  more  have  a  voice  in  their 
children's  mental  training,  seeking  the  introduction  of  voca- 
tional education  in  addition  to  cultural  training.  It  may  seem 
to  many  that  too  low  a  rating  has  been  allowed  for  moral  and 
spiritual  development,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  if  all 
the  other  points  are  secured,  they  themselves  lay  the  foundation 
and  actually  contribute  to  this  training  of  the  higher  life. 

It  may  be  that  the  last  standard  receives  too  high  a  rating. 
Social  sanction  expressed  through  legality  is  however  abso- 
lutely vital.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  stand- 
ard is  far  too  often  over-emphasized.  Parents  who  fail  to 
come  up  to  the  first  four  standards,  even  though  legally  mar- 
ried, are  increasingly  being  viewed  as  anti-social.  Legality, 
though  a  very  important  test,  is  by  no  means  the  only  test  of 
socially  desirable  parenthood.  Public  opinion  must  demand 
that  through  the  education  of  our  young  people  and  through 
other  means,  higher  standards  of  parenthood  must  prevail  in 
all  the  points  presented. 


Socially  vs.  Charitably  Minded 

By  Amy  Woods 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  LEAGUE  FOR  PREVENTIVE  WORK,  BOSTON 


SUPPOSE  every  reader  of  the  SURVEY  some  day  should 
instruct  his  objective  consciousness  to  pause  in  its  routine 
of  personal  or  public  interests  of  board  or  staff  meetings, 
of  case  committees,  financial  committees  or  what  not,  in 
order  to  ask  his  subjective  self,  "  Are  you  socially  minded,  or 
are  you  charitably  minded?"     What  would  be  the  composite 
answer  ? 

In  order  to  adhere  to  technical  methods  of  the  present,  as 
behooves  the  readers  of  the  SURVEY,  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt 
a  carefully  worked  out  questionnaire,  which  might  run  some- 
thing like  this : 

Case  number,  name,  city,  number  of  years  on  earth,  date. 
Official  connections,     i.     Number  of  years  subscriber  to  the 


SURVEY.  2.  Number  of  years  contributor  to  the  SURVEY. 
3.  Number  of  years  reader  of  the  SURVEY.  (Is  3  in  any  way 
interrelated  with  2?)  If  a  contributor,  was  it  as  an  executive, 
a  staff  member  or  a  director? 

And  then  would  come  the  matter  of  import,  "  Are  you 
socially  minded?  Are  you  charitably  minded?"  Check  either 
but  not  both. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  as  simple  as  it  sounds !  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  contributors.  Executives  frequently  express 
themselves  in  print,  and  clarify  their  ideas  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  running  the  blue  pencil  gauntlet.  But  do  we  hear  from 
the  inarticulate  staff  while  the  freshness  of  human  contact  with 
the  social  problems  is  still  vivid  enough  to  bring  us  new  in- 
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spiration  ?  We  fail  to  get  this,  and  not  until  the  discontented 
socially  minded  case-worker  pushes  into  a  small  executive  posi- 
tion does  he  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Then  he  becomes  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  conservative  board  and  it  is  not  until  he  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  mould  of  social  technique  that  his  in- 
dividual voice  is  heard.  By  that  time  he  has  acquired  the 
technical  lingo  which  is  so  offensive  to  average  human  ears. 

As  for  directors,  do  we  ever  hear  from  them?  Boards  as 
boards,  however  radical  the  individual  director,  are  by  nature 
conservative  and  timid.  They  seem  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of 
progressive  action  and  look  askance  at  the  signs  of  the  times. 
They  are  afraid  of  housing  when  it  comes  up  as  a  reform  bill, 
of  national  prohibition,  of  woman  suffrage,  of  socialism,  of 
unionism,  in  fact  of  most  everything  with  which  case-workers 
are  seething.  Most  boards  are  like  a  South  Sea  island  out- 
rigger, which  keeps  the  craft  right  side  up  but  slows  down  the 
speed.  It  seems  as  though  they  forget  that  it  is  a  slim  sail- 
ing vessel  with  white  sails  gleaming  and  balloon  jib  well  set 


that  wins  the  race  with  her  lee  rail  well  under,  and  it  is  the 
steamer  with  coal  bins  well  filled  and  captain  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  bridge  which  delivers  the  goods. 

If  directors  of  boards  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
readers  of  the  SURVEY,  as  I  understand  they  do,  they  ought 
to  prove  that  they  are  socially  minded  by  occasionally  giving 
us  their  point  of  view  in  writing  on  social  subjects.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  be  a  socially  minded  free  lance  or  a  charitably 
minded  board  member.  But  what  about  being  a  socially 
minded  board  member? 

It  is  a  problem  in  group  psychology  to  determine  whether  a 
board  of  directors,  which  answers  an  appeal  for  support  of 
social  reconstruction  with  the  statement  that  it  is  "  conserva- 
tive," does  so  in  pride  or  in  way  of  excuse. 

The  day  of  the  charitably  minded  is  passing.  The  day  of  the 
socially  minded  is  here.  It  may  be  that  through  such  a  process 
of  auto  analysis  staff  and  board  members  might  find  themselves 
in  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  than  is  at  present  apparent. 


The  Passing  of  the  County  Farm 

By  Mary  Vida  Clark 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  WOMEN'S  PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK 


IN    a   generation   of    railways,    trolleys,   telephones   and 
automobiles,    with    an    era    of    aircraft    in    sight,    the 
county  is  too  small  a  unit  for  the  practical  operation 
of     curative     and     custodial     public     institutions     and 
agencies.     The  multiplication  in  any  populous  and  extensive 
state  of  almshouses  and  jails  is  extravagant  and  ineffectual  to 
a  degree  seldom  realized,   because  these  institutions  are   too 
uninteresting  to  be  contemplated  by  the   modern  health  or 
social  worker  long  enough  to  be  understood. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  state  of  New  York  outside  New 
York  city,  with  about  five  million  people  in  its  57  counties, 
which  contain  62  county  and  town  almshouses  and  62  county 
jails — 124  local  public  institutions  caring  for  9,700  inmates, 
as  compared  with  16  state  charitable  institutions  caring  for 
9,500.  Other  states  have  even  more  counties  and  county 
institutions  than  New  York.  Consider  for  instance  Indiana, 
with  a  population  under  three  million  and  with  ninety  coun- 
ties, each  with  its  almshouse  and  all  but  two  with  a  jail — 
178  institutions  with  only  3,722  inmates  on  October  I,  1918. 
Let  the  expert  in  state  finance  picture  these  scores  of  little 
institutions,  with  their  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  popula- 
tion, purchasing  supplies  and  running  farms,  each  according 
to  its  own  self-selected  plan,  in  its  own  political  milieu, 
generally  changing  such  policy  as  it  may  have  and  losing  most 
of  the  experience  it  may  have  gained  with  every  election  of 
county  officers. 

A  better  system  of  districting  a  state  for  social  purposes 
according  to  more  modern  requirements  is  illustrated  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  outside  the  city,  by  the  establishment  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  of  sanitary 
districts,  at  present  fifteen  altogether,  with  an  average,  out- 
side the  large  cities,  of  four  counties  to  each  district,  and  with 
a  full-time  paid  medical  officer,  called  a  sanitary  supervisor, 
in  charge  of  the  health  interests  of  each  district.  This  officer 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  local  health  officers,  and  supervises, 
regulates  and  supplements  their  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Health  Department,  by  which  he  is  appointed  and 
to  which  he  is  responsible.  He  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  state-wide  and  departmental  organization,  and 
the  more  or  less  undifferentiated  health  work  of  the  counties, 


towns  and  cities.  It  is  a  method  that  puts  balance  and  pro- 
portion into  health  activities  and  that  deserves  study  and 
imitation. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  charitable  and  correctional 
activities  of  the  state  were  organized  on  some  such  district 
basis,  adopting  for  convenience  the  already  established  sanitary 
districts  as  a  unit.  With  an  average  of  four  counties  to  a 
district  there  would  be  found  normally  in  a  district  four 
county  almshouses  and  four  county  jails,  eight  institutions  in 
all,  of  which  several  would  probably  be  equipped  with  farm 
and  garden  land.  Suppose  that  instead  of  having  four  institu- 
tions of  each  type  for  identically  the  same  hotchpotch  of 
miscellaneous  dependents  and  delinquents,  we  should  attempt 
a  classification  of  the  institutions,  abandoning  the  more  dif- 
ficult problem  of  classifying  the  inmates  within  the  institu- 
tions. Suppose  we  were  to  select  from  the  almshouse  group 
the  one  best  located  in  or  near  a  city  or  town  easily  reached 
by  train  or  trolley  from  other  parts  of  the  district,  and  set 
this  apart  as  a  district  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  where  the 
respectable  aged  poor  might  receive  home  and  infirmary  care, 
in  a  place  accessible  to  relatives  and  friends,  from  which  they 
might  themselves  be  privileged  to  emerge  to  visit  their  friends 
or  enjoy  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  church  and  the  "  movies." 

Suppose  that  the  county  farm  provided  with  the  best  farm 
lands  should  be  set  aside  as  a  colony  for  subnormal  boys  and 
men,  where,  under  adequate  state  regulation  and  supervision, 
the  ablebodied  but  feebleminded  might  live  a  healthy,  self- 
supporting  existence  under  proper  custodial  restrictions. 
Another  county  farm  might  be  used  for  the  men  of  the  tramp 
and  vagrant  class,  the  aged  but  not  respectable  poor,  with 
whom  it  is  such  a  hardship  for  decent  old  people  to  be  forced 
to  associate.  The  fourth  almshouse,  especially  if  conveniently 
located,  might  be  used  for  an  industrial  colony  for  subnormal 
girls  in  need  of  custodial  care.  Of  course,  if  any  of  these 
plants  were  good  enough  to  be  converted  into  local  sanatoria 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  here  is  another  possibility.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  how  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  or  a  state 
institution  for  the  feebleminded  can  take  in  hand  an  ordinary 
farmhouse  and  turn  it,  at  small  expense,  into  that  cross 
between  a  hospital  and  a  home,  with  the  comforts  of  both,  that 
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is  the  happy  invention  of  the  scientific  mind  working  in  every- 
day materials,  will  realize  what  a  delightful  place  an  almshouse 
might  be  if  subjected  to  the  same  revolutionizing  genius. 

How  to  use  more  advantageously  the  county  jails  is  a  more 
difficult  problem,  built  and  located  as  these  institutions  are, 
with  little  recognition  of  the  actual  requirements  of  human 
beings,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  restraint,  if  indeed 
that  can  be  regarded  as  a  human  requirement.  But  perhaps 
even  here  the  state  institution  expert  in  housing  might  see 
a  way  of  developing  something  like  human  habitations  out  of 
these  tiers  of  cages.  Commitments  to  these  institutions  are 
mostly  for  intoxication,  vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct,  but 
what  does  that  tell  us  of  the  real  nature  of  the  individuals 
who  come  to  grief  in  these  particular  ways?  The  majority 
of  them  are,  according  to  the  most  recent  studies,  subnormal 
or  abnormal  in  their  mentality,  either  feebleminded  or  psycho- 
pathic, or  even  actually  insane.  Of  the  1,630  prisoners  in  the 
custody  of  the  66  county  jails  in  the  state  of  New  York  on 
July  i,  1917,  621  were  awaiting  trial  and  24  were  witnesses, 
while  960  had  been  convicted  of  crime  and  25  were  debtors. 
It  would  seem  sufficiently  obvious  that  those  who  have  not 
been  convicted  of  crime  should  be  kept  in  institutions  separate 
and  apart  from  those  who  have  been  convicted,  and  that  the 
small  number  of  women,  only  106  of  the  1,630  mentioned 
above,  might  well  be  eliminated  altogether  from  the  local 
institutions  and  handled  in  penitentiaries  or  in  state  reforma- 
tories. On  a  district  plan  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
abandon  altogether  the  use  of  some  of  the  county  jails  and  to 
convert  into  industrial  or  agricultural  colonies  those  plants 
that  are  located  and  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this 
disposition  of  them  possible.  Too  much  money  is  now  put 
into  running  these  places  where  the  population  turnover  is 
so  excessive  and  the  regime  unproductive  of  any  results  that 
would  justify  this  method  of  handling  human  beings,  who, 
whatever  they  may  or  may  not  have  done,  are  in  need  of 
having  something  done  to  them  to  make  them  do  better. 

If  the  greater  number  of  our  county  almshouses  and  jails 
could  be  turned  into  active  agricultural  and  industrial  colonies, 
which,  under  proper  management  might  be  in  considerable 
measure  self-supporting,  a  large  part  of  the  public  money  now 
spent  in  police  and  court  procedure  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  idle  bodies,  might  be  diverted  to  a  new  and  most  essential 
use,  namely,  a  general  clinic  and  clearing  house  for  each 
district.  To  such  a  diagnostic  station  manned  by  competent 
physicians  and  social  workers,  every  individual  of  the  classes 
designated  in  the  old  nomenclature  as  "  dependent,"  "  defec- 
tive "  and  "  delinquent  "  would  be  brought  for  study  and 
disposition.  This  would  be,  of  course,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
structure  in  which  the  custodial  and  remedial  institutions, 
colonies  and  agencies  would  have  their  place,  and  where  the 
field  work  in  the  district  would  center.  Already  it  is  not 
only  the  institutions  that  are  actually  in  existence,  at  least  as 
far  as  sites  and  buildings  are  concerned,  and  inmates  wrongly 
distributed,  but  also  to  a  large  degree  the  health  and  social 
workers,  who,  if  their  work  were  better  correlated  and  here 
and  there  supplemented,  would  be  adequate  to  the  task  of 
handling  the  problems  of  the  grossly  unadjusted  individuals 
in  their  communities. 

Suppose  that  a  convenience  such  as  a  social  service  exchange 
were  established  in  each  group  of  three  or  four  counties 
organized  into  a  district  for  social  as  well  as  sanitary  work, 
and  in  this  exchange  there  were  registered  the  families  and 
individuals  worked  with  by  every  agent  of  a  charitable 


society,  every  public  health  or  tuberculosis  nurse,  every  proba- 
tion or  parole  officer,  every  agent  for  dependent  children, 
every  field  worker  of  a  state  hospital  or  state  charitable  insti- 
tution,— surely  these  various  experts  would  have  much  to  give 
one  another,  both  in  general  and  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular cases  they  might  be  handling  at  present,  unknown  to 
and  independently  of  one  another. 

If  there  were  in  each  district  one  directing  expert  in  each 
important  field  of  social  and  health  work,  not  only  might 
these  experts  assist  one  another,  but  the  field  workers  under 
them  might  work  in  several  related  fields.  For  instance,  a 
public  health  nurse  might  report  conditions  of  child  neglect 
or  truancy  or  mental  subnormality  or  abnormality,  observed  by 
her,  in  homes  visited  in  connection  with  the  care  of  the  sick. 
A  probation  or  parole  officer  or  child  welfare  worker  might 
report  adverse  health  conditions.  If  in  each  district  there  were 
a  mental  hygiene  expert,  feebleminded,  psychopathic  and  neu- 
rotic individuals  observed  by  other  workers  could  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  this  department.  Especially  in  re- 
mote country  districts  where  the  visitation  of  one  family  by 
various  types  of  social  workers  is  difficult  and  extravagant, 
much  unnecessary  traveling  and  overlapping  might  be  avoided 
by  such  methods  of  cooperation. 

In  New  Yoik  state  the  Department  of  Health  initiated 
before  the  war  a  plan  that  was  interrupted,  but  will  doubtless 
be  resumed,  of  holding  occasional  conferences  in  the  various 
sanitary  districts  of  the  health  officers  with  the  sanitary  super- 
visors and  state  department  heads.  It  was  planned  to  extend 
the  scope  of  these  conferences  to  include  with  the  public  health 
officers  the  local  health  nurses  and  social  workers,  and  to 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  joint  consideration  of  the  common 
problems  of  these  groups  and  for  the  development  of  better 
methods  of  cooperation.  In  this  we  may  see  the  nucleus  of  a 
district  organization  and  the  social  service  exchange,  which,  if 
developed,  would  make  possible  if  not  inevitable  the  district 
clinic  and  clearing  house  and  the  better  classification  of  the 
local  institutions,  and  the  better  distribution  of  the  public 
wards  of  the  localities. 

It  would  be  only  a  step  further,  though  a  rather  long  one, 
to  reorganize  the  county  institutions  as  state  institutions,  or 
colonies  of  state  institutions  or  departments,  making  our  public 
institutional  care  entirely  a  state  affair,  and  effecting  greatly 
increased  economy  and  efficiency,  such  as  would  almost  surely 
result  from  a  reorganization  of  this  sort,  if  the  experience  of 
the  state  institutions  and  departments  of  our  larger  and  more 
progressive  states  are  any  criterion  of  what  might  be  expected. 

Think  of  the  10,896  acres  of  county  and  town  almshouse 
farm  land  in  New  York  state,  cultivated  according  to  modern 
methods.  Think  of  the  supplies  for  10,000  inmates  of  124 
county  institutions  purchased  by  uniform  and  reliable  business 
methods,  and  the  diet  of  these  unfortunates  planned  by  some 
one  with  an  imagination  beyond  pork  and  potatoes.  Think 
of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions  classified  and  cared  for 
according  to  their  real  nature  and  needs  instead  of  by  the 
accident  of  some  isolated  overt  act,  or  their  pecuniary  situa- 
tion. And  think  of  making  an  effort  to  do  something  for 
them  and  with  them,  based  on  an  understanding  of  what 
they  are  and  what  has  made  them  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  need  to  make  them  what  they  might  be.  Here  is  a  prac- 
tical program  of  mental  and  physical  hygiene  and  reconstruc- 
tion that  deserves  the  study  of  the  economist  and  the  social 
worker. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


-A  Department  of  Practice 


The  Case-Worker's  Pyramid  in 
Social  Treatment1 

IT  might  well  be  objected  by  any  thoughtful  reader  that  if 
a  person  carried  out  the  physical,  economic,  mental,  moral, 
spiritual  investigations  that  I  have  suggested  in  this  book, 
he  could  take  care  of  no  more  than  one  patient  at  a  time, 
and  would  need  years  to  finish  up  the  tasks  suggested  by  the 
history  of  that  one  person.    That  is  an  objection  that  certainly 
deserves  an  answer.    I  will  begin  my  answer  by  a  comparison 
with  medical  work. 

A  trained  physician  is  supposed  to  know  something  of  all 
the  organs  in  the  body.  Even  the  dentist  and  the  oculist  have 
had  some  training  on  all  the  bodily  organs  and  not  merely  on 
the  special  ones  he  treats.  Among  the  organs  of  the  body  the 
medical  profession  is  supposed  to  include  the  brain  and  all  the 
functions  of  the  brain.  This  implies  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  at  his  finger  ends  the  ability  to  make  an  examination  so 
complete  that  a  whole  day  would  be  needed  to  finish  it.  Obvi- 
ously if  he  attempted  anything  like  that  he  would  soon  be 
overwhelmed.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  he  limits  himself  to 
the  professional  examination  of  a  single  organ,  the  one  perhaps 
which  the  patient  complains  of,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  He  is 
in  danger  of  making  a  wholly  wrong  diagnosis.  But  that  can 
be  diminished  only  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
other  organs  that  he  does  not  examine. 

A  well-trained  physician  must  and  can  safely  do  some  super- 
ficial work.  So  a  very  well-trained  social  worker  can  and 
must  do  some  superficial  social  work.  In  the  practice  of  any 
doctor  who  counts  up  a  month's  patients  we  will  say  to  one 
hundred,  there  will  be  about  fifty  that  he  has  examined  and 
treated  very  slightly.  Then  there  may  be  twenty-five  whom 
he  knows  a  little  more  about,  fifteen  perhaps  that  he  could 
give  a  full  account  of,  and  possibly  ten  whom  he  has  had  to 
study  from  all  the  points  of  view  that  his  medical  education 
has  made  possible  for  him.  His  professional  life  then  is  not 
wholly  superficial  yet  does  not  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  every  case. 

As  I  see  it,  therefore,  our  work  in  the  social  or  medical  field 
ought  to  be  something  like  a  pyramid : 

Thoroughly  studied  cases. 


Superficially  studied  cases. 

We  should  study  and  treat  many  cases  superficially,  a  smaller 
number  more  intensively,  and  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  which 
represents  our  case-work  will  come  a  few  to  which  days  or 
weeks  of  time  are  devoted.  Such  a  distribution  of  time  is  not 
unsatisfactory  or  slipshod  because  not  all  the  needs  that  come 
to  our  attention  call  for  thorough  study. 

Such  a  pyramidal  distribution  of  our  energies  is  familiar 
and  satisfactory  in  other  fields  of  life,  for  instance  in  the  field 
of  friendship.  Nobody  wants  only  intimate  personal  relations. 
Everybody  needs  as  a  basis  a  host  of  acquaintances.  But  of 
them  he  makes  a  few  friends  whom  he  hopes  to  know  as  well 

1  The  final  in  a  series  of  five  brief  articles  from  Dr.  Cabot's  New 
book,  Social  Work  :  Essays  on  the  Meeting-Ground  of  Doctor  and  Social 
Worker,  here  published  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author  and  the 
publishers,  Houghton  Mifflia  Co.  Copyright,  1919,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
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as  he  can  know  any  human  being.  Almost  no  one  is  satisfied 
to  possess  only  acquaintances  or  only  intimate  friends.  The 
properly  balanced  life  has  both. 

Both  among  those  for  whom  we  attempt  only  slight  study 
or  slight  service,  and  among  those  to  whom  we  devote  our- 
selves intensively,  doctor  and  social  assistant  alike  must  count 
failures  as  well  as  successes.  We  do  not  try  to  balance 
failures  and  successes  if  we  are  wise.  The  Lord  only  knows 
which  of  our  seeming  failures  are  really  successes  and  which 
of  our  successes  are  failures.  Some  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  seem  to  have  made  total  failures  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge might  show  to  have  been  actually  helped.  All  this  we 
must  face  from  the  start.  Then  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
because  we  have  to  touch  a  great  many  people  superficially  and 
to  fail  a  great  many  times.  That  is  all  right  so  long  as  we  are 
not  always  superficial  and  do  not  always  fail. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  my  defense  for  so  elaborate  and  exten- 
sive a  scheme  of  social  investigation  and  social  treatment  as  I 
have  tried  to  explain  in  this  book.  The  experienced  physician 
and  the  well  trained  social  assistant  can  judge  with  some  accu- 
racy which  cases  to  select  for  thorough  study  and  continued 
devotion.  But  such  a  judgment  is  impossible  unless  one  keeps 
always  ready  in  the  background  of  one's  mind  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  social  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  it  might  be  applied 
in  toto,  if  time  and  strength  were  unlimited. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 

The  Politics  of  Shop  Committees 

MORE  than  one  shop  committee  system  in  American 
industrial   plants  is  undergoing  radical   revision   with 
particular    reference    to    the    basis   of    representation. 
Certain  well-meant  but  hastily  conceived  plans  of  collective 
bargaining  have  failed  to  work  as  well  as  it  was  supposed  they 
would  work,  largely  because  adequate  representation  was  not 
granted  in  the  first  place. 

What  is  adequate  representation?  Theoretically,  adequate 
representation  is  representation  of  every  craft  or  trade,  recog- 
nized as  such,  and  representation  of  the  local  shop  or  division 
of  the  plant.  In  some  large  plants  it  has  been  found  to  be 
impossible  to  secure  representation  for  every  minor  trade  or 
craft  group,  but  in  such  plants  where  adequate  representation 
has  been  given,  due  consideration  is  shown  to  the  various 
groups  so  that  no  important  element  is  left  out. 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  labor  in  the  long  run  will  not 
agree  to  what  may  be  called  "  block  representation,"  that  is  to 
say,  to  arbitrary  districting  of  plants  into  blocks  of  IOO,  150 
or  2OO  employes,  irrespective  of  craft.  Block  representation 
has  in  some  instances  been  found  to  be  useful  in  making  a 
preliminary  survey  of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  roughly  cutting 
them  up  into  election  districts,  but  the  tendency  is  to  overlook 
the  natural  groupings  into  trade  or  occupational  groups. 
Inasmuch  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  employes  is  the  trade  or  occupation,  it  would  seem  but 
fair  and  practicable  to  take  this  basis  into  consideration. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board,  in  its  statement  of  princi- 
ples of  shop  committee  organization,  points  out  that:  "The 
committees  shall  be  not  only  of  manageable  size,  but  shall  give 
definite  proportional  representation  to  as  many  occupational 
or  other  natural  groups,  including  women,  as  may  be  possible. 
While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  even'  minor  occupation  or 
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minor  department  to  be  represented  upon  shop  committees,  it 
is  possible  to  do  justice  in  every  case,  provided  the  local  situa- 
tion is  understood,  and  only  when  it  is  understood." 

To  illustrate  the  different  bases  of  representation  now  in 
effect — or  on  trial — in  the  United  States,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  following: 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  munition  plants:  Basis  is  each  group  of  work- 
ers under  one  foreman  or  forelady.  This  gives  both  craft  and 
geographical  representation. 

Standard  Oil,  Bayonne,  N.  J.:  Basis  is  the  division  or  "block," 
composed  of  150  employes.  This  gives  primarily  craft  representation. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  General  Electric:  Basis  is  the  already  existing 
departments,  composed  in  general  of  workers  at  one  occupation. 
This  has  the  same  effect  as  the  Bridgeport  plan. 

A  certain  Massachusetts  corporation  is  at  present  having 
difficulties  with  its  plan  of  representation  largely  for  the  reason 
that  the  employes  were  not  consulted  in  districting  the  plant  or 
determining  the  basis  of  representation.  The  matter  is  funda- 
mental, and  while  experts  disagree  as  to  method,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Taft-Walsh  board  are  sound  and  of  universal  application. 

W.  L.  STODDARD. 

Protection  of  Small  Borrowers 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  modern 
movement  for  the  protection  of  small  borrowers  took 
definite  form  in  this  country  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York.  This  society  deals  only 
with  securities  which  can  be  left  in  pledge.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  humanitarian  pawnshop.  Similar  problems  have  arisen  in 
regard  to  loans  on  the  security  of  chattel  mortgages  on  furni- 
ture, etc.,  and  in  regard  to  loans  made  on  the  security  of  wages, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  is,  with  neces- 
sary modifications  in  application,  the  underlying  principle  of 
reform  in  the  whole  field,  as  indeed  it  is  only  a  particular 
application  of  the  principle  of  sound  banking.  It  was  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  that  the  founders 
of  the  Provident  Loan  Society  obtained  its  special  act  of  incor- 
poration in  the  face  of  what  seemed  like  insurmountable  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  "  Vanderbilt  pawnshop."  The  original 
subscription  was  $100,000.  Leopold  Hecht,  a  professional 
pawnbroker,  was  persuaded  to  give  up  his  business  and  to  go 
to  the  society  to  protect  its  inexperienced  stockholders  from 
the  wiles  of  the  dishonest  with  their  stolen  goods  and  imitation 
jewels,  and  to  teach  the  philanthropic  pawnbrokers  the  tech- 
nique of  what  was  to  them  an  unknown  field.  In  recogni- 
tion of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  the  society  has  issued  an 
attractive  little  book,  well  illustrated,  reviewing  its  original 
purposes  and  the  progress  made  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  average  loan  at  the  beginning  was  about  $16.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  the  subscription,  represented  by  what  are 
called  certificates  of  indebtedness,  has  increased  to  $7,200,000; 
the  equipment,  from  a  one-room  office  to  twelve  large  offices, 
eleven  of  them  in  buildings  owned  by  the  society  without 
mortgage.  The  loans  in  1918  amounted  to  $23,000,000. 
The  growth  of  the  society  is  described  by  its  president  "  as  an 
impressive  monument  to  the  fifteen  years  of  devotion  given  by 
Frank  Tucker,  the  first  vice-president,  and  the  organization 
created  and  developed  by  him  to  meet  the  constant  expansion 
of  this  business  in  three  boroughs  of  the  city."  The  month  of 
December,  1918,  showed  the  largest  amount  loaned 
($2,170,591)  and  the  largest  amount  redeemed  ($2,259,102) 
for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Outstanding 
loans  on  December  31,  1918,  were  $10,223,000.  The  average 
loan  made  during  the  year  was  $53.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
all  loans  were  for  $100  or  less  and  60  per  cent  were  for  $25 
or  less.  Since  incorporation  the  society  has  made  nearly  six 
and  a  half  millions  loans  in  number,  aggregating  over 
$228,000,000.  The  total  unpaid  loans  Which  it  sold  on  the 
occasion  of  its  last  auction  amounted  to  less  than  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  for  the  period  covered  by 


the  sales.  Borrowers  were  credited  with  a  surplus  of  $1 13,000 
as  a  result  of  these  sales,  which  represented  loans  of  $128,502. 
The  loss  to  the  society  on  unfavorable  sales  was  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  loans  on  collateral  sold  and  six  one-thousandths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  loans  made  during  the  period  repre- 
sented by  the  sales. 

While  the  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its  act  of  incor- 
poration and  in  its  constitution,  is  "  to  aid  such  persons  as  the 
society  shall  deem  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance,  by  loans  of 
money  at  interest,  upon  the  pledge  or  mortgage  of  personal 
property,"  its  real  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  to  prevent  the 
abuses  and  exploitation  of  the  old-fashioned  pawnshop  and  to 
protect  those  who  need  loans  without  having  the  kind  of 
collateral  security  which  would  be  demanded  by  an  ordinary 
bank.  It  has  maintained  this  social  purpose.  E.  T.  D. 

Charging  Health  to  the  Employer 

A  NUMBER  of  trade  unions  have  made  and  are  making 
demands  for  improved  safety  and  sanitary  conditions  in 
their  shops.  These  demands,  however,  have  very  seldom 
brought  concrete  results  for  the  reason  that  enforcement  of 
them  has  always  been  put  upon  state  and  municipal  police 
authorities,  while  the  unions  themselves  have  seldom  pressed 
for  better  sanitation  after  their  economic  demands  have  been 
more  or  less  satisfied.  In  the  recent  hotly  contested  strike  of 
the  dress  and  waist  makers  in  New  York  city,  the  union 
workers  not  only  demanded  improved  sanitary  and  safety 
conditions,  but  had  inserted  a  special  clause  in  their  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers  for  improved  sanitary  and  safety  con- 
ditions in  their  workshops.  These  demands  have  been  backed 
by  a  requirement  that  each  and  every  manufacturer  at  the 
time  of  signing  his  agreement  with  the  union  must  pay  the  sum 
of  twenty-two  dollars,  twelve  of  which  goes  for  installing  and 
maintaining  monthly  fire  drills  and  ten  for  enforcing  sanitary 
conditions. 

The  conduct  of  the  fire  drills  and  the  maintaining  of  sani- 
tary conditions  are  vested  in  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Con- 
trol, which  has  existed  in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade  for  the  last 
nine  years  and  in  the  dress  and  waist  trade  for  six  years.  The 
Ladies'  Waist  and  Dressmakers'  Union,  Local  25  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  not  less  than  five  hundred  individual  factory  owners, 
not  belonging  to  the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  pay  the  twenty-two  dollars  for  the  fire  drill  and 
sanitary  work,  thus  creating  quite  a  fund  for  the  safety  and 
sanitation  campaign  of  the  union.  In  the  new  agreement 
made  by  the  union  with  the  association,  the  function  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  industry  is  continued 
and  both  union  and  association  obligate  themselves  to  contrib- 
ute towards  its  maintenance.  G.  M.  P. 

War  Lessons  in  Welfare  Work 

A  RECENT  issue  of  The  Month's  Work,  the  organ  of 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labor,  summarizes  the  known 
results  of  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in 
the  supervision  of  factory  welfare  work.  This  work  started 
in  1916,  with  thirty-four  supervisors  under  a  director  of  wel- 
fare supervision  whose  first  step  was  that  of  appointing  a  senior 
organizer  of  women's  welfare.  The  thirty-four  supervisors 
were  distributed  over  an  equal  number  of  national  shell  fac- 
tories, and  their  first  task  was  that  of  surveying  all  the  condi- 
tions relevant  to  the  welfare  of  the  employes  in  these  plants. 
Their  duties  were  more  particularly: 

Assistance  in  engagement  of  workers  and  in  the  appointment  of 
overlookers ; 

Keeping  records  of  broken  time; 

Investigation  before  dismissal,  and  in  cases  of  resignation  of 
employes ; 

Watching  the  wages; 

Investigation  of  the  complaints  made  by  workers; 

Supervision  of  the  working  conditions  and  of  night  work; 
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Supervision  of  canteens  and  rest  rooms,  and  cooperation  with 
doctors  and  nurses; 

Supervision  of  housing  and  transit; 

Recreation. 

The  total  number  of  persons  professionally  engaged  in  fac- 
tory welfare  work  at  the  time  was  so  small  (about  eighty)  that 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  personnel  was  by  no  means  easy. 
A  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions,  tact,  humanity,  common 
sense  "  and  also  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers  "  were  con- 
sidered necessary  requirements.  Sometimes  as  many  as  fifty 
applicants  were  rejected  before  a  position  was  filled.  Later,  a 
panel  of  suitable  candidates  was  instituted  at  the  ministry, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  one  thousand  or  so  welfare  super- 
visors at  work  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  were  appointed 
from  this. 

The  great  majority  of  these  officers  were  not  employed  in 
the  state-owned  factories,  but  were  voluntarily — sometimes 
with  a  little  moral  suasion  on  the  part  of  the  ministry — 
engaged  by  private  concerns  under  the  control  of  the  ministry. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these  were  plants  that  had  not  previ- 
ously employed  women.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
of  733  factories  that  recently  replied  to  a  questionnaire,  a 
majority  had  dismissed  their  welfare  workers  because  their 
female  personnel  has  either  been  discharged  or  been  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  number.  Of  512  factories  with  welfare 
supervisors  during  the  war,  233  reported  that  they  had 
retained  them. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  English  experience  has  been  a 
gradual  widening  of  the  welfare  worker's  functions.  She  is 
now  often  given  control  over  the  employment  office  of  the  firm 
and  is  consulted  on  all  kinds  of  questions  affecting  workshop 
problems.  From  the  work  at  first  carried  on  exclusively  within 
the  walls,  there  has  sprung  a  vigorous  extra-mural  activity. 

The  first  year  of  welfare  supervision  proved  without  question  that 
much  of  the  good  done  within  the  factory  was  undone  so  soon  as 
the  workers  left  its  precincts.  It  was  found  that  full  working  power 
depended  not  only  on  the  conditions  while  at  the  actual  work,  but 
upon  the  state  of  the  bodily  efficiency  that  the  worker  brought  to  it. 
Transit,  housing,  lodgment,  sickness,  recreation  were  all  found  to  be 
inevitably  linked  up  with  the  production  of  good  full-time  work. 

From  the  replies  received  to  recent  inquiries,  the  minister  of 
munitions  believes  that  the  welfare  activities  in  the  plants 
under  his  control  have  materially  added  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  morale  of  the  workers;  not  only  this,  but  both  employers 
and  employed,  "  in  spite  of  much  perfectly  justifiable  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  against  it,"  recognize  the  value  of  organ- 
ized welfare.  The  whole  movement  for  improving  working 
conditions  and  for  carrying  the  employer's  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  his  employes  from  the  work  premises  into  the  social 
environment  of  their  home  life  has  received  an  immense 
stimulus. 

Against  the  Community  Church 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Advance, 
Arthur  E.  Holt,  social  service  secretary,  summarizes  some 
of  the  main  objections  to  the  community  church  championed 
by  John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  advocated  by  many  others,  more 
especially  as  the  remedy  for  church  duplication  in  small  towns. 
He  says  that,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  the  substitution  of  a 
joint  church  for  common  worship  where  previously  there  were 
a  number  of  separate  small  congregations,  has  not  always 
produced  the  results  claims  for  it.  His  main  argument  is  that 
the  denominational  church  brings  the  small  community, 
through  the  national  and  international  church  organization,  in 
touch  with  world  problems;  the  community  church  increases 
the  isolation  of  local  churchgoers  from  the  larger  currents  of 
social  and  religious  life.  Again,  the  community  church  repre- 
sents religious  inbreeding;  it  is  more  difficult  for  new  ideas  to 
penetrate  it  from  the  outside.  The  lessening  of  spiritual 
leadership  may  mean  spiritual  degeneration.  Large  numbers  in 
themselves  do  not  produce  "  a  beautiful  spirit  of  worship  "  or 
cultivation  of  resources.  If  it  be  said  that  the  undenomi- 


national community  church  movement  itself  will  link  the  com- 
munities together  in  a  larger  fellowship,  Mr.  Holt  asks,  will 
this  not  simply  mean  the  addition  of  yet  another  national 
church  organization,  "  multiplying  denominations  in  the  in- 
terest of  church  unity?  "  Is  there  any  real  advantage  in  merg- 
ing separate  Christian  and  non-Christian  religious  community 
programs  so  long  as  they  are  genuine  and  answer  some  real 
need?  Finally,  why  this  insistence  upon  the  geographical 
organization  of  society,  as  though  the  mere  living  together  in 
the  same  locality  provided  the  only  possible  bond  of  union? 
"  Geography  may  bring  people  together,  but  it  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  power  to  cause  them  to  unite."  "  A  man's  foes  may  be 
those  of  his  own  household  and  his  own  community." 

These  arguments  are  applying  to  the  community  church 
movement  considerations  that  are  more  and  more  gaining 
ground  also  in  other  fields  of  social  organization.  The  ques- 
tion of  excessive  local  concentration  came  up,  for  instance,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  small  town  by  the  local 
community  section  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Atlantic  City.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  several  organi- 
zations are  engaged  in  activities  for  the  same  end  in  the  county 
or  town,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  duplicate 
efforts  and  that  they  had  better  unify  and  concentrate  their 
efforts. 

The  energy  that  springs  from  some  specific  philosophy  or 
program  is  a  delicate  thing  which  may  be  entirely  or  partly 
lost  by  a  merging  of  the  organized  activity  which  it  produces 
with  the  organized  activity  of  another  group  motivated  by 
different  ultimate  purposes.  Labor  men  and  brewers  may 
unite  for  the  defeat  of  a  measure  which  they  consider  obnox- 
ious for  entirely  different  reasons;  they  could  not  very  well 
give  up  their  separate  organization  without  sacrificing  the 
deeper  purposes  for  which  they  stand.  Similarly,  the  fact  that 
a  state  department  and  a  local  charity  are  both  interested  in 
housing  improvements,  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  one  or  the 
other  should  withdraw  from  the  field  or  why  the  separate 
machinery  for  action  of  either  should  be  thrown  into  the 
melting  pot.  B.  L. 

Municipal  Cold  Storage 

A  NUMBER  of  inquiries  have  come  to  the  SURVEY  for 
information   on    the   provision    made    in    a   number   of 
American  cities  to  counteract  the  high  price  of  ice  and 
to  aid   in  the  conservation  of  food  by  the  establishment  of 
municipal  refrigerating  plants  and  cold  storage  warehouses. 
At  our  request,  Herschel  H.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Food  Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Reconstruction 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

There  are  nine  cities  which  have  municipal  markets  employ- 
ing refrigerating  machines  of  the  ammonia  type.  The  details 
are  as  follows: 

CAPACITY 
NUMBER    OF  COLD- 
OF  STANDS      STORAGE 
MECHANI-  ROOMS  AND        COST  OF 
NAME  OF         c  A  L  L  Y     LOCKERS      INSTALLING 
CITY  MARKET        REFR'G'TED  (cu.  FT.)  SYSTEM 

New  York,  N.  Y....  Washington  •  32,000  $26,000 

Cleveland,  O West  Side 30  132,000  84,125 

Baltimore,  Md Richmond    *  *  28,000 

Pittsburgh,   Pa Diamond  74  16,100 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Washington   76  70,000  14,000 

New  Orleans,  La...  Dryades   *  18,000  10,000 

Des  Moines,  la City 3  3,456  8,000 

Evansville,  Ind Willard    14  5,248  6,975 

Lynchburg,  Va City 9  9,781  • 

*  Not   reported. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  markets  reported  that  brine  was 
circulated  to  refrigerated  counters,  and  for — Richmond  Mar- 
kets, in  Baltimore ;  Washington  Market,  in  Buffalo ;  Dryades 
Market,  in  New  Orleans;  and  city  market  in  Des  Moines — 
reported  that  brine  was  circulated  to  refrigerated  rooms. 
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It  will  be  noticed  from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  space  in 
these  markets  that  they  can  scarcely  be  called  cold  storage 
warehouses,  the  majority  offering  no  space  to  the  public. 

The  West  Side  market  in  Cleveland  is  an  exception,  there 
being  no  stands  in  this  market,  each  having  twenty  feet  of 
counter,  faced  with  glazed  brick  and  having  Carrara  glass 
tops.  The  plant  originally  had  a  capacity  equivalent  to  the 
melting  of  27  tons  per  day,  but  has  since  been  provided  with 
a  second  unit  to  look  after  additional  cold  storage  space.  There 
are  lockers  having  about  30  square  feet  of  floor  space,  which 
are  rented  to  the  marketmen  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  month. 
Besides  these,  storage  rooms  are  provided  for  the  public  for  the 
storage  of  apples,  eggs,  butter  and  other  commodities.  The 
charge  made  is  40  cents  per  staple  container  for  each  of  these 
products  and  in  case  of  short  period  storage,  10  cents  per 
month  is  charged  (these  figures  apply  to  1914). 

This  market  is  operated  at  a  profit  since  its  capacity  was 
increased,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  2,300  women  out  of  3,000  claim  to  have  saved 
money  by  purchasing  there.  It  was  thought  in  1915  that  the 
20  per  cent  saving  claimed  by  patrons  of  the  market  was 
conservative. 

Regarding  the  public  use  of  refrigerated  lockers  and  general 
cold  storage  space,  the  class  and  qualities  of  the  goods  stored 
is  such  as  to  be  unattractive  to  the  large  cold  storage  ware- 
house, which  indicates  its  questionable  nature  from  a  purely 
revenue  basis.  However,  where  local  conditions  warrant  it, 
it  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  thrift  in  that  commodities  will 
be  purchased  most  advantageously  as  regards  price  and  quan- 
tity. 


A  Policeman  Who  Likes  Boys 

TO  judge  from  the  talk  one  sometimes  hears  at  "  Protec- 
tive "  or  "  Big  Brother  "  meetings,  the  average  "  cop  " 
is  a  big  brute  who  likes  to  run  in  little  boys  for  small 
offences  and,  to  get  a  credit  mark  in  aid  of  his  own  promotion, 
does,  everything  possible  in  the  juvenile  court  to  have  their 
offences  magnified  and  punished  severely.  Now  the  real  man 
on  the  beat,  as  many  of  us  have  occasion  to  know,  is  not  really 
like  that  at  all.  He  likes  to  be  a  "  big  brother  "  himself,  and 
if  he  errs  in  his  judgment  it  is  from  ignorance  and  not  from 
calculated  selfishness.  In  New  York  city,  the  functioning  of 
the  police  force  as  a  social  welfare  organization,  helping  to 
smooth  over  the  natural  difficulties  of  individual  adjustment 
to  the  ordered  life  of  the  community,  has  been  advanced  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  other  cities.  For  the  major  phases  of  this 
development,  the  reader  must  consult  the  recent  book  by 
Arthur  Woods.  Here  we  will  only  tell  of  Patrolman  Van 
Rickley,  who  has  carved  a  little  niche  of  his  own  in  the  social 
edifice  of  the  metropolis. 

"  Van,"  as  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  call  him,  has  been 
on  the  force  for  eleven  years.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  "  likes 
boys,"  and  "  he  likes  them  dirty  and  tousled-headed  almost 
as  well  as  when  they  are  clean."  At  least  so  says  Thomas  J. 
Malone,  who  tells  all  about  him  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Van  Rickley  reasoned,  and  he  found  that  there  was  really  no 
public  benefit  in  sending  a  lot  of  boys  up  to  Red  Wing,  the 
state  training  school,  or  to  the  Glen  Lake  detention  'home,  to 
get  them  back  again  a  few  years  later  in  a  seemingly  endless 
circle  of  crime,  arrest  and  Conviction.  He  noticed  that  an 
alarmingly  large  proportion  of  the  minor  breaches  in  East 
Side  neighborhoods  were  committed  by  boys,  and  as  he  fol- 
lowed up  individual  cases,  he  noticed  that  many  of  those 
convicted  grew  up  to  join  the  class  of  professional  crooks. 

So  "  Van  "  became  a  specialist  on  his  own,  following  the 
young  minor  offenders  to  their  lairs  and  discovering  the  gangs 
of  which  they  were  a  part  and  the  corners  and  pool-rooms 
where  they  habitually  loafed.  Then  he  had  a  grand  series  of 
"  raids."  It  was  not  to  the  police  station,  however,  that  he 
rounded  up  his  game,  but  a  large  basement  room  in  the  North- 
east Neighborhood  House.  Here,  in  citizens'  clothes,  he  held 
his  hearers  spellbound  while,  in  the  most  informal  mannei  and 
using  all  the  slang  of  the  street,  he  told  them  things  about 


himself  and  about  themselves  that  were  altogether  astonish- 
ing— the  first  because  of  the  intimacy  of  his  self-revelation,  the 
second  because  of  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  about 
things  on  the  beat  which  those  boys  had  thought  deep  secrets 
to  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

He  told  them  why  telling  lies  about  small  offenses,  such  as 
breaking  a  window  or  stealing  a  piece  of  old  iron,  when  asked 
about  them,  was  not  only  dishonest  but  stupid.  He  explained 
why  crap  shooting  could  not  be  tolerated.  Without  ever 
falling  into  the  tone  of  a  sermon,  he  made  no  bones  about  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  good  behavior  and  decent  language  in 
the  streets;  he  gave  away  little  secrets  from  the  patrolman's 
psychological  armory  by  pointing  out  the  characteristics  in 
speech,  dress  and  behavior  from  which  a  policeman  takes  his 
clues  about  the  boys  he  meets.  Above  all,  he  convinced  his 
audience  that  the  "  copper  " — that  is  what  he  called  himself— 
is  the  boy's  friend  and  not  his  enemy.  It  was  not  difficult 
either;  for  most  of  "Van's"  home  visits  and  friendly  chats 
with  the  boys  of  his  neighborhood  take  place  out  of  hours, 
and  even  those  whom  he  has  had  a  hand  in  convicting  have  no 
hesitation  in  coming  to  him  now  when  in  a  little  difficulty. 

A  Sure  Cure  for  High  Rents 

JMcKEEN  CATTELL,  formerly  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Columbia  University,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
*  New  York  Evening  Post,  submitted  that  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  rents — proposed  by  another  contributor — might  be 
desirable,  but  would  not  reduce  rents,  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  four  distinct  practical  suggestions  how  that  desired  object 
might  be  obtained.  We  only  quote  here  the  last  and  simplest 
of  them :  "  That  200  feet  on  each  side  of  Central  Park  from 
Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street  be  used  by  the 
city  for  the  erection  of  apartments  or  tenement  houses,  with 
rental  values  to  the  tenants  of  from  $200  to  $300.  Park  space 
of  equal  extent  should  then  be  provided  in  crowded  districts, 
these  also  to  be  surrounded  by  city-owned  tenements.  The 
Central  Park  and  other  municipal  tenements  should  be  offered 
in  the  first  instance  to  city  employes  and  to  those  having  fami- 
lies of  children.  Central  Park  and  other  city  parks  would  then 
be  used  in  a  decent  and  democratic  way,  and  rents  would  be 
decreased  throughout  the  city."  For  the  benefit  of  those 
unacquainted  with  Central  Park  it  may  be  added  that  the 
eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  park  are  faced  by  the 
abodes  of  the  very  rich,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
falling  prices  and  rents  if  tenements  for  the  poor  are  interposed 
between  them  and  the  green  vista  of  the  park. 

Why  China  Contributed 

GEORGE  A.  Fitch,  assistant  general  secretary  of  the 
Central  Chinese  Y.M.C.A.  of  Shanghai,  writes: 
"  In  your  issue  of  January  4,  I  note  you  quote  from 
Dr.  John  R.  Mott  and  state  that  it  is  because  of  the  very  valu- 
able work  being  done  in  France  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  behalf  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  that  such  a  remarkable  re- 
sponse was  made  in  China  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign.  Doubtless  this  is  the  idea  that  first 
came  to  Dr.  Mott's  mind,  but  it  is  nevertheless  hardly  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  gave  to  this  fund  care  comparatively 
little  what  happened  to  the  150,000  laborers  sent  overseas.  The 
success  of  the  appeal  was  due  to  two  main  causes: 

"  First,  it  had  come  from  America  and  was  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  An  appeal  from  no  other  nation  or  ruler  would 
have  had  anything  like  this  response ; 

"  Second,  the  Chinese  felt  that  their  interest  in  democracy 
and  the  cause  of  humanity  would  more  or  less  be  judged  by 
the  extent  of  their  contributions.  Viewing  the  results  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  contribu- 
tions from  China,  distressed  as  she  is  by  internal  strife  and 
threatenings  from  without,  totaled  $1,500,000,  while  in  Japan, 
where  untold  millions  had  been  made  in  war  profits,  but  one- 
fifth  of  this  amount  was  contributed." 
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JEWISH  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  Alexander  M.  Dushkin.  Bureau  of  Jew- 
ish Education.  559  pp.,  paper  bound. 
Price  $2.50 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.60. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT — A  COLLECTION  OF  JEWISH 
ESSAYS 

By  Israel  Friedlaender.  Ark  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  488  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.60. 

In  these  days  of  hectic  "  Americanization," 
so-called,  with  their  suppression  of  every  cul- 
tural trait  that  does  not  fit  into  the  precon- 
ceived notion  of  Americanism  held  by  certain 
groups  of  people,  it  may  seem  almost  unpa- 
triotic to  comment  favorably  upon  a  book 
that  deals  with  the  instruction  of  one  racial 
component  of  the  people  in  its  traditional 
religion,  language,  ethics,  and  sociology.  Yet 
even  at  the  risk  of  offending  these  self-ap- 
pointed guardians  of  America,  let  it  be  said 
that  Dr.  Dushkin  has  produced  an  admirable 
record  of  an  admirable  organization. 

The  Jews  of  the  United  States  only  a  few 
decades  ago  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  heritage.  Their  religious  and 
educational  institutions  did  not  nearly  suffice 
to  cope  with  the  rapid  influx  of  Jews  from 
eastern  Europe  who,  transplanted  into  a  new 
environment  they  did  not  understand  and 
very  different  from  that  they  had  left,  be- 
gan to  lose  their  sustaining  faith  and  their 
agelong  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  exercise. 
What  threatened  these  immigrants  was  not 
simply  a  loss  of  their  distinctiveness ;  that 
in  itself,  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
might  have  been  no  great  harm.  But  they 
were  on  the  point  of  losing  those  interests 
which  alone  ensure  an  enlightened  and  moral 
citizenship;  hence  the  danger  was  one  affect- 
ing not  only  the  Jewish  people,  but  all  Amer- 
ica. 

How  the  Jews  of  New  York  set  to  work  to 
build  up  an  educational  system,  based  upon 
the  learning  of  the  past  and  closely  modeled 
on  the  Jewish  schools  of  Russia  with  which 
most  of  the  newcomers  were  familiar,  yet 
adapted  to  the  social  needs  of  this  country 
and  of  the  present  day,  is  told  by  Dr.  Dush- 
kin graphically  and,  so  far  as  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  inner  life  of  this  educational  sys- 
tem can  judge,  truthfully  and  with  balance. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  to  survey  comprehen- 
sively the  whole  structure  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion in  New  York;  and  as  every  complete 
survey  should,  it  presents  not  only  the  static 
data  and  a  summary  of  the  history,  but  also 
a  long  chapter  on  the  "  outlook." 

One  reason  why  Jewish  education  in  New 
York  is  especially  important  just  now,  the 
author  points  out,  is  the  rebirth  of  national 
life  in  Palestine,  which  not  only  will  change 
the  status  of  the  Jews  everywhere,  but  will 
place  upon  American  Jewry  new  tasks  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  helpfulness.  In  the 
close  connection  between  education  and  com- 
munity life  which  distinguishes  the  Jewish 
schools,  non-Jewish  educational  reformers 
may  find  valuable  examples  and  lessons  for 
the  wider  and  more  democratic  system  of 
public  instruction  they  desire. 
*  *  * 

Professor  Friedlaender  has  done  well  to  re- 
print this  collection  of  scholarly,  gracefully 
written  and  still  topically  important  essays. 
On  those  devoted  to  religious,  historical  and 
literary  subjects  we  will  not  here  comment. 
The  central  group  of  chapters,  however, 


dealing  with  Judaism  and  Jewish  education 
in  America  and  with  the  Americanization  of 
the  Jewish  immigrant,  should  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers  of  the  SURVEY. 

The  Russian  Jewry,  from  which  the  great 
majority  of  American  Jews  are  descended, 
the  author  reminds  us,  "  presented  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  community  in  which  the  social 
stratification  was  solely  determined  by  knowl- 
edge or  intellectual  achievement"  The 
scholar  on  the  East  Side  still  is  the  favored 
type.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  East 
Side  without  a  true  appreciation  of  the  fun- 
damental tradition  of  intellectual  aristocracy 
which  survives  long  after  physical  wellbeing 
and  wealth  have  claimed  their  share  of  the 
popular  aspiration. 

The  deplorable  gulf  between  the  older  gen- 
eration and  the  young,  brought  up  in  Amer- 
ica, which  we  find  in  all  immigrant 
groups,  is  especially  deep  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews  because  of  the  great  break  in  outlook 
that  separates  the  two.  Some  of  the  efforts 
to  Americanize  the  Jews,  well-meant  as  they 
are,  widen  this  gulf  and,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  ethics,  are  apt  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  They  often  do  not  appeal 
to  the  older  Jewish  immigrant  for  whose 
preoccupations  they  have  no  comprehension; 
and  they  misrepresent  to  the  young  their  dis- 
tinctive traditional  heritage  without  substi- 
tuting for  it  an  equally  definite  and  compre- 
hensive philosophy  of  American  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Friedlaender  shows 
that  Jewish  educators  themselves  have  com- 
mitted many  grievous  errors  before  they 
found  the  true  principles  for  a  Jewish  edu- 
cation that  will  supplement  and  complete 
the  public  school  system  of  the  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  alive  reverence  and 
traditional  knowledge  and  bring  the  religious 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  race  to  bear  upon 
the  modern  problems  which  it  has  to  solve, 
whether  for  itself,  for  its  adopted  country  or 
for  the  world  at  large. 

The  chapter  on  Jewish  Learning  in  Amer- 
ica draws  an  interesting  parallel  between  the 
situation  of  the  American  Jews  today  and 
that  of  Judaism  in  Spain  a  thousand  years 
ago  when  the  race  brilliantly  overcame  a 
crisis  very  similar  to  the  present  one.  The 
chapter  on  Americanization  is  reprinted  from 
the  SURVEY.  B.  L. 

AMERICANIZATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Hanson  H.  Webster.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  138  pp.,  paper  bound.  Price  $.40;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $.46. 

This  text-book  is  for  immigrants  who  have 
a  fair  command  of  the  English  language.  It 
contains  an  excellent  selection  of  patriotic 
articles  designed  to  instill  admiration  and 
respect  for  this  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
foreigner,  and  as  a  guide  to  teachers  it  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written. 

However,  the  United  States  census  reports 
for  1910  disclose  the  important  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  foreign-born  popula- 
tion has  not  been  naturalized.  Many  of  these 
men  and  women  have  been  residing  in  this 
country  for  more  than  five  years  and  still 
are  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  with  any  degree  of  proficiency,  al- 
though some  can  speak  the  language  fairly 
well.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  teach  such 
persons  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  English  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  preparation  for  the 


fulfillment  of  the  naturalization  require- 
ments, as  they  rarely  have  time  or  patience 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  a  whole 
year's  attendance  at  evening  school.  A  sim- 
ple text-book  designed  for  this  type  of  immi- 
grant which  could  be  used  by  the  student 
himself  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  pre- 
pare, but  would  be  invaluable. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Webster  will  add  to  the  pres- 
ent bibliography  on  the  subject  by  preparing 
a  text  which  will  reach  such  groups  in  need 
of  elementary  training  in  citizenship. 

CECILIA   RAZOVSKI. 

THE  CHILD  THAT  DOES  Nor  STUMBLE 

By  Wilhelmine  P.  Wilson.  Richard  G. 
Badger.  151  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.33. 

This  is  a  series  of  pleasant,  practical 
talks  to  mothers  by  a  woman  who  if  herself 
a  mother  and  who  has  been  inspired  by  Prof. 
Hanford  Henderson  and  Dorothy  Canfield. 
Mrs.  Willson  goes  crusading  to  make  educa- 
tion both  home  and  school  safe  for  children. 
She  would  have  us  create  for  them  a  stimu- 
lating environment  in  which  they  may  be 
turned  loose  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative. 
Montessori,  Gary  and  Fairhope  schools  are 
regarded  as  exemplifying  the  motto  of  all 
scientific  mind  training:  First  find  the  mind; 
then  surround  it  by  wholesome,  developing 
influences.  The  author's  thesis  is,  in  short, 
that  if  we  cannot  make  our  world — the  preat 
world — fit  to  live  in,  we  should  at  least 
create  a  little  world  of  joy  and  safety  for 
the  children.  Our  failure  to  do  this  repro- 
duces undesirable  citizens  and  arrests  the 
development  of  civilization. 

HENRIETTA  RODMAN. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
By  J.  Mace  Andress.  Houghton  MifHin 
Co.  321  pp.,  illustrated.  Price  $1.60;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.68. 
The  striking  impetus  gained  by  the  health 
campaign  during  the  past  four  years  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  beneficial  by-prod- 
uct* of  the  great  world  war.  Perhaps  the 
most  astounding  and  stimulating  develop- 
ments of  the  modern  health  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  the  revelation  of  health  neg- 
lect in  rural  regions  with  consequent  low 
status  and  standards  of  health  in  the  country 
ti  compared  with  the  cities  and  the  corre- 
spondingly emphasized  demand  for  improve- 
ment in  everything  relating  to  rural  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  In  this  connection  tardy  but 
encouraging  recognition  is  being  given  to  the 
need  of  differentiated  and  skillfully  adapted 
information,  standards  and  methods  for  the 
rural  health  program,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  problems  of  rural  life. 

This  book  prepared  by  Dr.  Andress  is  de- 
signed to  meet  an  important  part  of  this 
special  rural  health  need.  While  the  rural 
school  relatively  is  inferior  to  the  urban 
school,  still  this  rural  school  a  for  very  evi- 
dent reasons  the  more  important  as  the 
agency  through  which  the  health  message 
and  appeal  must  be  carried  to  the  surround- 
ing community.  This  book  contains  much 
timely,  suggestive  and  practical  information, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  promising  methods  for 
this  program  of  rural  health  education. 

Some  of  the  chapter  titles — Why  Health 
Should  be  the  First  Aim  of  the  School, 
Health  Conditions  in  the  Country,  Getting 
Children  to  Form  Health  Habits,  Studying 
the  Health  of  the  Children,  Securing  the  Co- 
operation of  Parents  and  Community,  Plan- 
ning the  Course  of  Study  in  Hygiene,  The 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  War  on  Flies, 
Mosquitoes  and  other  Disease-Carrying  In- 
sects, Play  and  Physical  Education,  The  Csr« 
of  the  Teeth,  The  Measurement  of  the 
Teacher's  Work  in  Hygiene — indicate  the 
range,  variety  and  practical  bearings  of  the 
topics  treated.  This  book  will  prove  partic- 
ularly helpful  as  a  text  and  reference  book 
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for  the  training  of  rural  school  teacher*. 
It  is  striking  perhaps  that  a  book  of  a  new 
type  in  a  field  of  applied  knowledge  and 
opinion,  where  much  inezactneit  exists,  should 
not  present  more  items  for  question  and  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  book  seems  too  crowded 
in  places  and  sometimes  too  confusing  to 
promise  the  greatest  helpfulness  to  the  maxi- 
mmn  number  of  people  in  need  of  such  ma- 
terial. 

It  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether 
inquiries  flticting  to  subjective  symptoms  of 
pupils  should  be  included  in  the  "card  form 
of  a  teacher's  health  survey  of  the  school 
child"  which  appears  on  page  62. 

ID  the  chapter  on  Common  Colds  it  does 
not  appear  that  justice  is  done  to  the  pan 
that  exposure  to  cold  drafts  may  play  as  a 
contributing  or  determining  cause  of  ail- 
ments or  diseases  due  specifically  to  bacteria. 

The  author,  after  giving  simple,  clear  ad- 
vice which  may  be  used  by  parents  and  teach- 
ers as  well  as  other  responsible  people  for 
excluding  from  school  pupils  with  signs  of 
health  disorders,  then  goes  on  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  to  give  the  technical,  compli- 
cated, confusing  information  about  the  "com- 
mon transmissable  diseases  of  schoolchil- 
dren" which  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  used 
discriminatingly  nor  effectively  by  teachers 
or  parents  even  of  superior  general  intelli- 
gence. This,  as  implied,  is  an  error  made 
by  most  writers  in  the  health  field,  and  it  is 
sometimes  serious  insofar  as  people  without 
diagnostic  ability  are  led  to  assume  unwar- 
ranted responsibility  for  decisions  regarding 
the  nature  of  diseases  in  children. 

The  last  chapter  on  the  measurement  of  the 
teacher's  work  in  health  education  offers  an 
interesting  scale  for  study  and  experimenta- 
tion. THOMAS  D.  WOOD. 

ITALIAN  WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  Louise  C.  Odencrantz.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  345  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.60. 

That  any  book  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  will  be  of  value  to  students 
of  social  and  industrial  questions  is  a  fair 
assumption.  To  this  rule  Italian  Women 
in  Industry  is  no  exception.  Brief  yet  first- 
hand accounts  of  immigrant  racial  units  in 
industry  have  been  among  the  pressing  needs 
of  those  interested  in  the  work  of  American- 
ization. As  such,  this  study  touches  both  the 
problem  of  immigration  and  that  of  industry. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  makes  the 
modest  claim :  "  This  study  aims  to  give  in- 
sight into  means  of  livelihood  of  a  group  of 
Italian  workingwomen,  to  show  their  in- 
comes, their  home  life,  the  standards  they  are 
able  to  maintain,  the  effect  of  American  in- 
dustrial and  living  conditions  upon  their 
native  standards  and,  conversely,  the  effect 
of  their  Italian  standards  of  life  and  work 
on  the  industries  they  engage  in.  In  the  ef- 
fort to  reach  this  goal,  the  treatment  is  di- 
vided into  ten  distinct  parts  beginning 
with  Women  and  their  Families  and  ending 
with  a  program  of  Education  and  Training. 
Statistics — which  give  evidence  of  being 
carefully  selected  and  vividly  interpreted — 
reveal  in  turn  types  of  occupation  engaged 
in,  unsanitary  work-places,  overtime  hours 
of  work,  seasonable  industries,  lean  pay  en- 
velopes, rise  in  family  budgets — which  taken 
together  portray  a  condition  where  there  is 
too  little  living  and  too  much  existence. 

The  great  development  of  industry  has 
robbed  the  home  of  every  lucrative  industry. 
It  is  no  longer  the  center  and  sphere  of  all 
the  productive  industries  connected  with  food, 
clothing  and  domestic  life  in  general.  These 
have  been  transported  to  the  factory.  This 
is  true  for  Italian  women  as  it  is  true  for 
the  workingwomen  of  other  nationalities. 
Their  industrial  problems  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  working  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  picture  offered  is,  con- 


sequently, not  an  indictment  of  racial  stand- 
ards in  industry  but  rather  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  are  permitted  to 
exist  for  all  races. 

No  doubt  the  industrial  problem  is  alike 
for  men  and  women  of  every  race.  It  is 
surely  different  too.  Man's  life  is  in  a 
special  way  in  his  work.  With  woman  her 
career  as  a  paid  worker  is  frequently  only 
an  episode  of  girlhood  and  young  woman- 
hood. Man  occupies  an  allotted,  a  rec- 
ognized place.  It  is  otherwise  with  woman. 
She  was  brought  into  the  industrial  world 
not  because  she  was  quicker,  or  cleverer,  or 
stronger  than  man,  but  because  she  was 
cheaper.  It  is  largely  as  a  cheaper  worker 
that  she  holds  her  position  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

In  this  study  the  author  attacks  the  entire 
industrial  front.  The  unworthy  employer  of 
labor  is  unmasked.  The  bad  competition  is 
the  competition  between  the  good  and  bad 
employer  of  labor.  The  inefficient  laborer 
too  is  unmasked.  In  the  past  American 
workingmen  were  not  interested  in  working- 
women.  American  workingwomen  were  not 
interested  in  Italian  workingwomen  in  Amer- 
ica. Today  they  begin  to  see  their  problem 
as  one.  The  questions  they  ask  themselves 
are  the  same:  Do  we  earn  more  than  we 
get?  If  we  earn  it,  why  don't  we  get  it? 
If  we  get  less  than  our  keep,  who  pays  the 
deficit? 

Miss  Odencrantz  knows  Italian  women 
who  work.  She  knows  what  is  good  for 
them  industrially.  She  has  made  us  know 
them,  too,  and  that  is  the  goal  she  set. 

FRANK   ORMAN   BECK. 

THE  U.  S.  RECLAMATION  SERVICE 

Institute    for    Government    Research.      D. 

Appleton  &  Co.     177  pp.     Price  $1.00;  by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.15. 

The  object  of  the  "  service  monographs  of 
the  U.  S.  government,"  of  which  this  is  the 
second,  is  to  give  an  impartial,  non-critical 
account  of  the  history,  functions  and  organ- 
ization of  federal  services,  the  laws  that 
govern  their  operations,  their  appropriations 
and  other  practical  information  of  that  kind. 
They  are,  therefore,  purely  descriptive.  The 
present  volume  keeps  to  that  program  so 
closely  that  it  does  not  even  warm  up  to  a 
little  praise  or  pride  where  this  may  be 
justified  without  danger  of  arousing  partisan 
passions.  It  is  very  authentic,  well  arranged, 
and  of  admirable  compactness.  Readers  who 
desire  a  more  vivid  description  should  ob- 
tain Reclaiming  the  Arid  West,  by  George 
W.  James  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1917),  or  a 
popular,  illustrated  book  by  F.  H.  Newell, 
former  director  of  the  service — one  of  the 
great  American  engineers  whose  names  will 
live  in  history — which  I  read  two  years  ago 
but  can  find  no  reference  to  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  present  volume. 

B.  L. 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 
By  William   Graham   Sumner.  Yale   Uni- 
versity  Press.     559   pp.     Price   $2.50;    by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.75. 
Three    previous    posthumous    volumes    of 
Sumner's  writings  harve  produced  a  demand 
for  more.     This   is  the   last  one,   the   editor 
announces;  and  that,  no  doubt,  accounts  for 
the  great  variety  of  content.     Although  best 
known   as   an   economist  and  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  free  trade,  Sumner's  chief  inter- 
est    for     long    spells     seems    to    have     been 
sociology,    and    he   has    left   behind    a    large 
body    of    manuscript    in    preparation    for    a 
treatise  on  social  evolution. 

The  sociological  point  of  view,  however, 
is  not  very  prominent  in  the  treatment  of 
contemporary  matters  of  social  economics, 
for  instance  his  Philosophy  of  Strikes,  and 
Strika  and  the  Industrial  Organization. 


The  former  represents  accurately  the  cur- 
rent academic  attitude  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  1883:  Strike  is  shortly  disposed  of 
as  "  suicide,"  and  industrial  organization  as 
"  only  a  way  of  courting  new  calamity." 
Five  years  later,  in  Trusts  and  Trade 
Unions,  he  anticipated  what  is  now  actually 
happening  in  England — though  here  again 
his  militant  individualism  blinded  him  to  the 
modifying  factors  in  the  situation  which  he 
saw  coming: 

"  There  are  some  who,  while  vehemently 
denouncing  trusts,  offer  us,  with  great  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  as  a  solution  of 
the  '  labor  question,'  the  assertion  that  the 
employers  and  employes  ought  to  combine 
or  cooperate  in  some  way;  they  do  not  appear 
to  see  at  all  that  if  any  such  thing  should 
be  brought  about  it  would  be  the  most 
gigantic  '  trust '  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived."  B.  L. 

THE  LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
IN  IOWA 

By  Ruth  Gallaher.  State  Historical  Society 

of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.     300  pp.    Price  $2.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.75. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  state  historical 
societies  beautifully  to  embalm  the  past,  the 
Iowa  society  has  performed  its  task  well. 
In  a  fair  blue  volume,  on  rich  deckle-edged 
paper  one  meets  usually  only  in  "  gift "  books 
or  volumes  of  the  poets,  Ruth  A.  Gallaher 
has  patiently  traced  the  development  of  the 
Legal  and  Political  Status  of  Women  in  Iowa 
from  1838  to  1918.  The  introductory  note 
states  that  "  this  history  is  typical  of  the 
development  of  the  movement  in  the  United 
States,"  and  is  therefore  of  interest  for  all 
time  to  historians  and  anthropologists  at 
least.  Certainly  the  quaint  and  interesting 
information  about  women  under  the  common 
law  makes  one  wonder  what  substitutes  for 
expression  of  his  "  will  to  power "  a  man 
may  now  seek  in  place  of  his  ancient 
sovereignty — "  the  murder  of  a  wife  was 
frankly  considered  a  less  important  crime 
than  the  killing  of  the  husband  by  the  wife, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  treason." 

But  the  historian  or  the  anthropologist  of 
the  future  will  be  informed  less  by  the  facts 
Miss  Gallaher  records  than  by  the  emphasis 
she  gives  them.  At  a  time  when  the  world  is 
rent  asunder  by  two  opposing  ideals  of  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophy  and  when 
the  bayonet  and  the  blockade  are  being  em- 
ployed by  the  victors  of  a  war  for  democracy 
to  destroy  root  and  branch  a  great  social 
experiment  which  has  repudiated  private 
property  as  the  basis  of  organized  society, 
it  may  startle  the  historian  a  little  to  read 
Miss  Gallaher's  sure  assertion  that  "  the 
right  to  own  property  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  mankind,  but  only  in  recent 
years  has  the  right  come  to  be  recognized 
as  belonging  equally  to  women." 

When  even  in  America,  the  stronghold  of 
political  absolutism,  new  ideas  of  industrial 
democracy  are  rapidly  spreading,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  faithful  recorder  devotes 
some  eighty  pages — a  major  section  of  the 
book — to  a  discussion  of  women's  political 
rights,  and  only  seven  and  a  quarter  pages 
to  women  in  industry.  This  political  section 
also  is  written  in  so  much  more  sprightly  a 
fashion  than  the  rest  that  one  wonders  how 
soon  suffragists  will  care  as  ardently  and 
passionately  for  the  attainment  of  other 
human  liberties  as  they  have  for  the  ballot. 

Another  thing  is  odd — for  historians  are 
usually  quite  keen  about  referring  to  wars, 
even  though  they  seldom  study  their  real 
underlying  causes — there  isn't  a  word  about 
the  myriad  new  problems  affecting  women 
created  by  the  world  war.  In  fact,  unless 
I  am  very  forgetful,  Miss  Gallaher  doesn't 
mention  the  war  anywhere  in  the  book. 
AGNES  DE!JMA. 
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NEWS  FROM  PERSIA 

IT  was  a  long  journey,  varied  by  splendid  British  hospitality 
and  by  adventures  very  close  to  actual  hostilities,  which 
took  the  Persian  commission  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  to  its  destination.  Now  comes  to 
hand  the  first  report  of  operations  from  Leland  Rex  Robin- 
son, director  of  general  relief  for  the  Teheran  Relief  Com- 
mittee which,  owing  to  good  connections,  has  been  on  the 
way  for  less  than  two  months.  The  scope  of  the  undertaking 
may  best  be  gleaned,  perhaps,  from  a  list  of  the  personnel 
employed.  In  addition  to  the  director  and  his  assistant,  there 
are  active  in  Teheran  a  finance  committee  with  a  chief,  three 
clerks,  one  controller  of  reinvestigation  and  one  rein- 
vestigator ;  an  industrial  department  with  a  chief,  associate  gen- 
eral manager,  five  clerks  and  chief  of  weaving  branch;  the 
relief  department,  consisting  of  chief,  five  clerks  and  twelve 
investigators ;  the  medical  department,  chief,  four  doctors ;  and 
general,  three  janitors,  two  messenger  boys  and  three  men 
stenographers. 

Poor  relief,  it  will  be  seen,  employs  the  largest  number  of 
helpers.  The  city  is  districted  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
salaried  investigators  are  aided  in  their  task  by  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  grades  of  the  American  Boys'  School,  who  for  two 
weeks  were  excused  from  their  classes  to  take  part  in  a  de- 
tailed survey.  The  investigators  are  expected  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  familiar  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their 
sections  and  to  take  part  in  specialized  investigations  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  reporting  of  disease 
and  finding  of  capable  neighborhood  workers.  A  systematic 
recording  ensures  the  adjustment  of  the  relief  rate  to  the 
changing  needs  of  each  family.  There  is  also  a  very  close 
supervision  over  the  giving  out  and  use  of  relief  tickets,  which 
goes  far  to  prevent  misuse. 

The  physicians  of  the  medical  relief,  recruited  from  the 
American  Hospital,  visit  bed-ridden  patients  and  manage  two 
dispensaries,  one  for  women  at  the  American  school  and  one 
for  men  at  the  American  hospital.  The  investigators,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  act  as  social  service  secretaries 
for  the  patients  in  their  districts.  "  The  foundation  of  the 
entire  committee  activities,"  says  the  report,  "  is  the  continual 
and  faithful  service  of  the  investigation  staff." 

The  industrial  work  is  developing  more  gradually.  The 
wages  offered  are  somewhat  below  the  current  rates  of  the 
city.  A  thorough  investigation  of  relief  cases  has  been  begun 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  the  payment  of  relief  from 
those  able  but  unwilling  to  work.  In  most  cases,  the  income 
from  the  employment  offered  is  far  in  excess  of  the  weekly 
relief  dole. 

Employment  for  men  takes  the  form  of  work  on  the  roads  under 
plans  carefully  sketched  by  the  director  of  industrial  work  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  supervisors.  Towards  this  work,  the  Persian  govern- 
ment is  contributing  one-third  of  the  total  outlay. 

Employment  for  women  takes  the  form  of  spinning  woolen  yarn. 
A  large  garden  has  been  rented  for  this  purpose,  and  hundreds  of 
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women  workers  will  soon  be  housed  within  its  walls  and  under 
tents  accommodating  from  ten  to  fifteen  workers  each.  The  present 
plan  is  to  sell  the  product  and  use  the  returns  for  covering  the  invest- 
ment in  materials,  tools,  and  tent  and  garden  rent. 

Employment  for  children  takes  the  form  of  weaving  simple  rugs. 

A  tentative  estimate  of  needs  for  the  near  future  provides 
for  employment,  under  these  conditions,  for  five  hundred  men 
and  five  hundred  women.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, the  number  actually  employed  was  considerably  less. 
Among  other  plans  are  the  change  of  the  money  relief  sys- 
tem to  a  system  of  distributing  bread ;  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  as  a  clearing-house  and  to  take  care  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate types  of  vagrants,  beggars,  marooned  villagers  and 
destitute  children;  the  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau  to  se- 
cure a  wider  range  of  employment  than  can  be  offered  by  the 
industrial  department  itself;  the  placement  of  children  with 
families  after  the  most  approved  American  examples. 

A  LIVING  WAGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

LAST  year  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  this  year  Portland,  Ore., 
have  found  it  necessary  to  organize  great  citizens  com- 
mittees operating  much  after  the  fashion  of  war  drives 
in  order  to  secure  from  the  taxpayers  salaries  at  which  the 
public  school  teachers  can  keep  body  and  soul  together,  or  at 
which  the  teachers  can  be  kept  at  their  jobs.  For  the  teach- 
ers of  Portland  have,  for  two  years  now,  seen  the  older  boys 
leave  their  classes  and  go  into  the  shipyards,  and  the  girls  go 
into  stenography  at  wages  higher  than  teachers  command. 
For  six  years,  Portland  teachers  in  the  first  three  elementary 
grades  remain  at  the  entering  salary  of  $80  a  month,  from 
which  they  climb  by  slow  raises  of  $100  a  year  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  $1,200,  while  in  the  higher  elementary  grades  the 
annual  amounts  are  only  $900  and  $1,300.  And  even  this 
represented  an  increase  recently  put  into  effect.  In  April,  the 
school  directors  voted  a  bonus  of  $100,000  which,  pro-rated, 
amounted  to  an  increase  of  $12  a  month  for  seven  months 
and  scarcely  helped  among  professional  folk  who  were  paying 
$50  to  $60  a  month  for  lodgings  and  two  meals  if  they  were 
single,  and  were  running  heavily  into  debt  if  they  were  mar- 
ried, as  half  of  them  are.  The  cost  of  living  in  Portland  is 
reported  to  be  notoriously  high. 

Discussion  of  the  situation  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Citizens'  Educational  League  with  1,000  members.  It 
held  meetings  all  over  town,  brought  in  speakers  from  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Washington,  gave 
luncheons  for  ministers  and  other  groups,  got  the  support  of 
the  labor  unions,  the  newspapers — all  on  a  plea  that  Portland, 
in  the  interests  of  its  children,  must  pay  adequate  salaries  to 
those  who  teach  them.  Teachers'  salaries,  it  was  pointed  out, 
had  risen  only  15  per  cent  while  the  cost  of  living  had  sky- 
rocketed 103  per  cent  by  government  figures;  Indiana  had 
recently  raised  all  teachers'  salaries  40  per  cent;  why  should 
Portland  expect  them  to  work — and  do  good  work — at  less 
than  a  living  wage  ? 
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At  a  special  election  of  taxpayers  on  May  10  the  issue  was 
over  a  30  per  cent  increase,  which  would  give  each  teacher 
about  $400,  and  would  total  $531,000.  This  was  the  only 
question  before  the  voters,  yet  the  election  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  at  which  only  taxpayers  voted,  and  of  the 
10,000  ballots  cast,  7,000  were  for  the  icrease. 

The  situation  in  Portland  has  not  been  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  throughout  the  country.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  stated  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  1919,  that 
"salaries  of  teachers  are  so  low  that  they  offer  neither  in- 
centive to  professional  preparation  nor  encouragement  to  long 
tenure.  Moreover,  the  new  and  more  lucrative  opportunities 
which  the  war  has  made  available  to  teachers  have  made 
serious  inroads  on  the  profession.  It  cannot  now  be  expected 
that  qualified  persons  will  continue  to  teach,  or  that  capable 
ones  will  prepare  for  teaching,  unless  radical  and  sweeping 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  the  salary  scale."  The  bureau 
estimates  that  there  were  50,000  vacancies  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  country  last  fall,  and  that  in  addition  120,000  untrained 
and  inexperienced  persons  had  been  placed  in  teaching  posi- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  schools  open  at  all. 

UNIONISM  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES  has  always  boasted  of  being  an  open-shop 
city.  In  late  years,  however,  things  have  changed  and 
the  closed  shop  is  coming  to  be  an  issue.  Unionism  is 
the  pith  of  the  strike  of  the  employes  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  at  San  Pedro.  The 
strike  is  now  several  weeks  old,  and  though  the  company  has 
just  announced  that  it  will  open  its  doors  for  work  to  such 
employes  as  choose  to  return,  the  real  issue — with  whom  the 
company  shall  treat  regarding  the  strike — has  not  been  settled. 
Not  all  of  the  4,000  odd  workers  at  the  shipyards  are  mem- 
bers of  unions.  The  unionized  workers,  meeting  in  the  Labor 
Temple,  selected  a  committee  to  represent  them  before  the 
company.  As  non-union  workers  are  excluded  from  the  Labor 
Temple,  they  had  no  voice  in  designating  this  committee. 
The  company  refuses  to  meet  or  recognize  this  workers'  com- 
mittee, but  announces  that  it  will  meet  any  committee  repre- 
senting the  strikers,  chosen  by  balloting  in  the  shipyards  or 
some  convenient  place  open  to  all  its  employes.  It  contends 
that  it  is  sustained  by  rulings  of  the  federal  War  Trade  Board 
that  every  employe,  "  regardless  of  his  trade  union  or  lack  of 
trade  union  affiliation,"  should  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  shop  committees. 

A  similar  difference  exists  between  the  Los  Angeles  Rail- 
way Company  and  its  employes.  A  committee  of  seven  has 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  carmen.  The  car  company  has 
flatly  refused  to  deal  with  this  committee  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  strictly  a  body  representing  the  employes,  but  a  local 
branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Elec- 
trical Railway  Employes  of  America,  whose  letterhead  the 
committee  of  \vorkers  has  used  in  all  its  correspondence.  The 
threatened  strike  is  postponed  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Rail- 
way Commission  is  now  investigating  the  claim  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  has  been  losing  money  and  is  unable  to  continue 
operating  without  remedy.  The  company  announces  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  enter  upon  discussions  of  a  new  wage 
scale  pending  the  report  of  the  railway  commission,  but  that 
when  the  report  is  in,  it  will  gladly  treat  singly  or  collectively 
with  its  own  employes. 

As  the  result  of  an  exciting  campaign  for  higher  pay,  the 
organization  of  the  teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  seems 
probable.  Convinced  that  the  board  would  do  nothing  to 
better  salaries,  and  claiming  that  in  the  last  year  the  board 
had,  in  executive  session,  transferred  certain  moneys  from  the 
salary  budget  to  another  fund,  the  teachers  resolved  on  con- 
certed action.  They  raised  $20,000,  or  one  month's  salary 
of  each  teacher,  employed  an  expert  from  the  East,  and  went 
in  for  publicity  through  press,  public  meetings,  advertising 
and  motion  picture  houses,  on  a  great  scale.  The  matter 
quickly  'became  a  public  issue.  A  committee  representing  the 


teachers  waited  on  the  board  and  announced  the  firm  reso- 
lution of  the  whole  teaching  body  to  resign  unless  there  was 
a  flat  increase  of  $300  for  each  teacher.  They  declared  this 
to  be  an  "  irreducible  minimum  " — and  they  got  it.  But  it  is 
not  the  only  fruit  of  their  experience.  They  have  learned 
what  collective  bargaining  achieves,  and  the  resentment  they 
bear  against  the  board  for  compelling  them  to  pay  out  part 
of  their  salaries  to  secure  an  increase  of  income  that  shall  in 
some  small  way  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  is  so  deep 
and  genuine  that  there  is  a  general  demand  for  affiliation  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  next  winter  will 
see  this  come  to  a  head. 

MR.  SCHIFF  RESIGNS 

THE  resignation  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  as  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  County  Chapter  marks  the  retirement  of 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  present 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  close  of  a  span  of  devoted  service 
which  culminated  in  the  heavy  demands  of  the  war  period  now 
passed.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Red  Cross  in  New  York, 
held  at  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid's  house  in  May,  1905,  Mr. 
Schiff  was  elected  to  the  office  he  has  held  continuously  until 
the  present  time.  During  the  early  years  of  the  organization, 
and  indeed  until  the  war,  all  of  the  work  of  the  treasurer  was 
carried  on  under  Mr.  Schiff's  supervision,  demanding  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  personal  attention,  especially  during 
emergency  relief  operations  when  New  York  was  called  upon 
to  receive  funds  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably 
for  the  San  Francisco  fire,  the  Italian  earthquake,  the  Ohio 
floods  and  the  Titanic  disaster.  "  Your  moral  support  and 
great  kindness,"  reads  a  minute  passed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Schiff's  resignation,  "  your  wise  counsel,  as  well  as  your  gener- 
ous gift  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  your  many  other  contri- 
butions to  all  'Red  Cross  activities,  have  given  you  a  unique 
place  among  those  who  will  always  stand  out  as  special  bene- 
factors." 

PEACE  FOR  THE  NEEDLE  TRADES 

FOR  employers  to  be  forced  to  organize  in  order  to  cope 
with  a  powerful  labor  union  is  something  new.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened,  however,  in  the  clothing 
industry.  Last  week  the  National  Industrial  Federation  of 
Clothing  Manufacturers  was  formed  to  league  together  the 
four  great  clothing  markets,  New  York,  Chicago,  Rochester 
and  Baltimore,  in  an  alliance  the  prime  object  of  which  is 
negotiation  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.  The 
purpose  of  negotiation  for  which  the  new  federation  is  formed 
and  its  carefully  worked  out  machinery  for  negotiation,  make 
it  stand  out  as  a  progressive  departure  among  employers'  or- 
ganizations. The  Daily  News  Record,  organ  of  the  New 
York  clothing  industry,  remarks:  "  Only  a  year  or  two  back, 
had  such  a  federation  been  possible,  it  probably  would  have  been 
so  almost  entirely  in  an  aggressive,  or  rather  a  defensive  sense. 
But  the  new  federation — although,  of  course,  protective  of  its 
members'  rights — in  its  essence,  its  spirit,  its  conception  and 
intent,  is  for  unity  and  amity  in  all  future  labor  arrangements, 
which,  it  is  believed,  inevitably  must  standardize  and  stabilize 
the  labor  conditions,  and  so  the  future  of  the  industry." 

That  negotiation  rather  than  war  is  to  characterize  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  clothing  trade  is  chiefly  due  to  develop- 
ments in  New  York  under  government  supervision  during  the 
war.  When  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard,  took  office 
as  administrator  of  labor  standards  he  found  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  virtually  in  control  of  the  shops  of  New 
York.  For  union  control  he  substituted  the  rulings  of  an  im- 
partial arbitrator.  The  manufacturers,  naturally,  were  glad 
of  the  change,  and  cast  about  for  a  means  to  continue  the  im- 
partial settlement  of  disputes  according  to  scientific  principles 
when  government  control  should  end.  They  found  that  the 
union  also,  especially  upon  the  concession  of  the  44-hour  week, 
was  willing  to  have  scientifically  determined  standards  set  up 
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for  the  regulation  of  the  industry.  Strong  organization  on  both 
sides  was  the  basis  of  the  machinery  which  was  finally  set  up, 
when  a  joint  industrial  council,  composed  of  the  chief  officials 
of  the  union  and  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  an  impartial  chairman,  was  established.  With 
the  formation  of  the  national  federation  of  employers,  the 
next  step  will  be  a  national  joint  industrial  council. 

AMONG  THE  SECOND  MILLION 

FIGURES  showing  the  amount  of  venereal  disease  among 
the  second  million  drafted  men  have  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  its  "V.D."  series 
of  leaflets  No.  47.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  examination 
on  arrival  at  camp,  and  include  only  obvious  cases,  not 
those  who  may  have  been  cured  before  the  examination  or 
those  who  became  infected  while  in  the  army.  The  general 
percentage  for  the  country  is  5.4,  which  is  much  higher  than 
the  percentage  reported  for  the  first  million  men  drafted, 
simply  because  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  medical  exam- 
ining boards,  which  resulted  in  more  careful  examinations  and 
also  more  careful  records.  The  leaflet  shows  graphically  the 
percentage  for  each  city,  grouping  the  cities  in  five  classes 
according  to  size.  The  lowest  figure  is  for  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
— only  eight-tenths  of  i  per  cent.  Bayonne  is  only  a  shade 
higher,  and  Waltham,  Ogden  and  Racine,  reaching  from 
Massachusetts  to  Utah,  are  not  much  above  I  per  cent.  The 
highest  is  for  Savannah — 27.45  per  cent,  which  means  over 
one  man  out  of  every  four.  East  St.  Louis  is  next  at  this  end 
of  the  scale,  with  22.7  per  cent.  The  ten  largest  cities  do 
not  make  the  blackest  showing,  by  any  means.  Among  them 
New  York  and  Boston  have  the  lowest  rates — about  2l/2  per 
cent — and  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis — with  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  colored  population — the  highest,  St.  Louis  reach- 
ing 8.58. 

CHICAGO  COUNCIL  OF  AGENCIES 

THE  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Chicago  has 
incorporated  and  adopted  a  new  constitution,  in  order 
to  enlarge  its  constituency,  extend  its  functions  and  in- 
crease its  resources  "  in  every  way  possible  to  further  the  edu- 
cation of  public  opinion  for  the  sound  development  of  chari- 
table, philanthropic  and  civic  measures,  both  public  and 
private."  Not  more  than  seven  of  its  thirty-three  directors, 
however,  can  be  chosen  from  outside  the  delegate  membership 
of  the  council.  Many  influential  citizens  not  previously  rep- 
resenting constituent  agencies  have  individually  become  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  It  is  hoped  within  a  year  or  two  to  secure 
a  capable  executive  director  permanently  and  progressively  to 
fulfil  the  intention  of  the  council  "  to  use  its  influence  in  every 
way  possible  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  right  agen- 
cies at  the  right  time  and  the  adoption  of  right  methods." 

To  demonstrate  the  need  and  scope  of  the  council,  its  re- 
tiring president,  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  thus  stated  the  interests 
for  which  it  might  act,  about  one  hundred  of  the  agencies  al- 
ready being  represented  by  delegates  in  the  council;  30  child 
caring  organizations  with  annual  expenditures  approximately 
$1,139,000;  1 8  homes  for  old  people,  $286,500;  41  medical 
charities,  $4,013,500;  17  reform  and  civic  betterment  organi- 
zations, $174,500;  1 8  day  nurseries,  $69,500;  16  relief  and 
benevolent  organizations,  $2,391,000;  32  social  settlements, 
boys  clubs  and  recreation  centers,  $479,000;  39  miscellaneous 
organizations,  $1,199,500 — a  total  of  2H  agencies  with  bud- 
gets calling  for  $9,752,500. 

ENFORCING  PROHIBITION 

IN  signing:  the  search  and  seizure  bill,  Gov.  Frank  O.  Low- 
den  of  Illinois  thus  defended  his  action  against  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  wets:  "The  federal  amendment  pro- 
hibits substantially  everything  prohibited  by  the  bill  before  me. 
The  real  question  therefore  really  is,  Shall  the  federal  amend- 


ment  be   given   effect?     Even   if   all   the   evil   consequences 
claimed  for  prohibition  be  true,  much  greater  harm  to  society 
would  come  from  non-enforcement  of  the  plain  provisions  of 
the  constitution  than  from  prohibition.     The  enforcement  of 
the  law,  all  the  laws  under  our  form  of  government,  is  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  security  of  society.     Prohibition  is 
now  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     It  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.    Whether  wisely  or  not  is  not  the  question.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  that  you  can  have  prohibition 
in  law,  but  not  in  fact.    This  is  a  dangerous  assumption.     I 
am  asked  in  effect  to  give  relief  against  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  though  that  were  in  my  power.    There  is 
no  ground,  in  my  opinion,  on  which  I  would  be  warranted  in 
vetoing  this  bill.   It  will  therefore  become  a  law."   Meanwhile, 
three  weeks  after  prohibition  was  decreed  by  law  there  is  very 
little  change  in  the  patronage  of  the  Chicago  saloons  to  all 
outside  appearances.    One  of  the  law  and  order  leagues  claims 
that   1,000  saloons  in  Chicago  are  selling  liquor;  that  they 
have  sold  15,000  gallons  of  it  since  July  i.     It  is  submitting 
to  the  chief  of  police  daily  lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
saloonkeepers  whom  it  has  discovered  violating  the  search  and 
seizure  law.    He,  while  promising  to  do  his  best  to  enforce  the 
law,  says  it  cannot  be  done  without  a  constantly  changing  force 
of  private  investigators,  for  which  no  appropriation  has  been 
made.    For  the  lack  of  it  he  says  Chicago  is  wider  open  than 
it  has  been  for  years. 

During  the  first  week  of  war-time  prohibition,  the  first 
deputy  chief  of  police  in  Chicago  reported  a  record-breaking 
reduction  in  crime.  Compared  with  the  preceding  week,  June 
24-30,  the  record  ran  thus:  burglary  117  1094;  larceny  161  to 
130;  robbery  61  to  36;  assaults  8  to  16;  confidence  games  12 
to  6;  safe  blowing  4  to  2;  rape  6  to  4;  non-support  12  to  i — 
about  100  fewer  crimes,  but  there  were  the  same  number  of 
murders,  5  in  each  week.  He  made  haste  to  attribute  the  de- 
crease to  the  precautions  taken  against  radical  demonstrations 
on  July  4,  when  only  one  crime  was  reported.  Meanwhile  the 
chief  of  detectives  ventured  to  assert  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
major  crimes  in  Chicago  are  committed  by  paroled  convicts. 
But  the  parole  board  officials  have  shown  that  of  453  indict- 
ments returned  by  the  Cook  county  grand  jury  in  April  only 
four  were  against  men  paroled  by  the  state.  The  May  grand 
jury  returned  387  indictments,  only  i  of  which  was  against  a 
paroled  man. 

THE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDS 

THIRTY  per  cent  of  the  addresses  of  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  incorrect,  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  pre- 
miums on  insurance  policies  kept  up,  are  two  startling 
figures  used  by  the  commission  which  is  advising  on  the  future 
conduct  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  to  point  its 
recommendations.  These  are,  briefly,  according  to  the  reports 
available  as  we  go  to  press,  as  follows:  That  a  qualified  rep- 
resentative of  the  bureau  be  sent  immediately  to  the  capital  of 
each  state  to  confer  with  the  governor  about  means  of  securing 
correct  addresses  of  the  men  and  their  beneficiaries;  that  local 
representatives  of  the  bureau  be  established  immediately  in 
each  state,  or  in  such  districts  as  may  seem  advisable ;  that  co- 
operation of  volunteer  agencies  be  secured  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  "  to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies;"  that  in  addi- 
tion, a  publicity  campaign  of  "  adequate  advertising  "  should 
be  started,  in  the  effort  to  reach  all  who  are  concerned ;  that 
"  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  and  appropriate  legislation 
should  be  secured  "  for  organizing  the  insurance  business  of  the 
bureau  "  upon  a  permanent  business  basis,"  and  permitting  the 
employment  of  the  "  men  of  superior  talent  and  wide  experi- 
ence "  who  are  considered  indispensable. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  "  immediate"  is  notice- 
able. Decentralization,  which  it  may  be  remembered  was  sug- 
gested by  Edward  T.  Devine  in  the  SURVEY  for  January  25 
as  a  policy  which  might  have  prevented  much  of  the  trouble, 
is  considered  absolutely  essential.  "  We  are  persuaded  that 
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the  bureau  cannot  properly  perform  its  function  in  furnishing 
suitable  contact  with  its  beneficiaries  and  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory discharge  of  business  unless  there  is  accomplished  without 
delay  a  systematic  decentralization,  so  that  there  may  be  at 
suitable  points  throughout  the  country  local  representatives 
of  the  bureau  through  which  the  business  in  the  defined  dis- 
tricts may  be  transacted.  This  vast  undertaking  cannot,  we 
are  persuaded,  be  carried  out  merely  through  correspondence 
with  a  central  office  in  Washington."  This,  together  with  the 
employment  of  men  who  are  equal  to  the  "  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,"  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  necessities  seen  by 
Mr.  Hughes  and  his  associates.  And  everything  must  be  done 
"  immediately." 

DECENTRALIZATION  IN    SWITZERLAND 

NO  European  country,  perhaps,  has  suffered  a  severer 
shock  to  its  established  economic  system  than  Switzer- 
land. It  had  hardly  occurred  to  the  Swiss  for  genera- 
tions that  the  time  might  come  when  national  self-support,  or 
close  approximation  to  it,  might  become  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  The  war  brought  that  realization.  The  industries 
were  cut  off  from  their  natural  markets,  and  agriculture, 
which  had  been  more  of  an  export  industry  than  a  deliberate 
organization  of  natural  resources  for  the  support  of  the  popu- 
lation, became  completely  disorganized.  The  production  of 
more  food  for  home  consumption,  therefore,  has  become  a 
matter  of  vital  interest;  for,  in  Switzerland,  so  much  nearer 
the  peace  negotiations  and  the  political  machinations  of  gov- 
ernments and  parties,  few  believe  that  the  war  just  brought 
to  a  conclusion  has  "  ended  war  "  and  has  made  preparedness 
for  future  European  conflicts  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  large  factors  in  the  situation  is  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  republic  is  distributed  for  purposes  of  peace  and 
free  trade  and  not  for  war  and  self-support.  Many  areas  now 
under  woods  and  unimproved  pasture  could  be  made,  with  a 
large  resident  rural  population,  productive  of  cereal  and  hay 
crops.  Dr.  Hans  Bernard,  of  Zurich,  who  reviews  the  whole 
situation  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  fuer  schweizerische 
Volkswirtschaft,  is  in  favor  of  a  population  policy  which,  for 
similar  reasons,  is  also  gaining  ground  in  the  other  industrial 
countries.  The  towns  and  cities,  he  says,  must  be  deliberately 
decentralized  and  prevented  from  growing.  If  at  the  time  of 
their  origin,  the  Swiss  industries  could  have  foreseen  the 
present  situation, 

the  industrial  quarters  of  large  towns  would  have  been  differently 
planned,  and  important  allotments  of  uncultivated  land  at  a  short 
distance  from  many  industrial  centers  would  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  industrial  population  to  be  cultivated  or  made  more  intensely 
productive.  For  this,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  build  on  these 
lands  workmen's  dwellings  connected  with  the  town  by  modern  means 
of  communication.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  thus  lost  of  obtain- 
ing an  important  contribution  to  the  food  supply  from  a  class  of  the 
population  unconnected  with  rural  economy  and  from  more  or  less 
uncultivated  lands.  The  urgent  problem  of  providing  dwelling 
accommodation  for  the  industrial  population  remained  meanwhile 
unsolved;  it  now  finds  itself  perpetually  faced  by  increasing  diffi- 
culties in  inconvenient,  unhygienic  and  overcrowded  districts. 

The  amount  of  garden  land  per  head  of  the  population  is 
only  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  square  yards  in  Zurich, 
Basle,  Geneva  (including  suburbs)  and  Lausanne,  and  4.6 
square  inches  in  the  largest  industrial  center,  St.  Gall.  (The 
area  in  smaller  towns,  such  as  Winterthur  and  Bienne,  is 
about  three  to  three  and  a  half  square  yards.)  A  Swiss  Asso- 
ciation for  Industrial  Agriculture  has  been  formed  with  the 
twofold  aim  of  inducing  townspeople  to  "  go  back  to  the 
land  "  and  to  settle  the  present  undercultivated  sections  of 
the  country  and  that  of  building  garden  suburbs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  larger  cities  where  workmen  may  live  and,  at 
least,  grow  their  own  food.  This  will  involve  the  electrifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  railways  and  other  improvements  of  trans- 
portation; also  it  will  involve  a  large  scale  housing  plan  mak- 
ing available  government  funds  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
houses.  Near  these  garden  centers,  Dr.  Bernard  stipulates, 


there  should  be  larger  holdings,  where  workmen  desirous  of 
retiring  from  industrial  employment  can  make  a  living  from 
intensive  agriculture.  He  points  out  that  there  must  be 
more  cooperation  in  the  work  of  cultivation  so  that  labor- 
saving  implements  can  be  used,  and  that  the  present  movement 
for  a  reduction  in  working  hours  will  help  to  arouse  interest 
in  a  productive  use  of  leisure  time. 

MINIMA  FOR  WOMEN 

THE  highest  minimum  wage  ever  fixed,  $16.50  a  week,  will 
be  established  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  women 
mercantile  employes,  following  the  recommendation  of 
a  conference  committee  on  which  women  employed  in  Wash- 
ington stores  were  represented.  In  ordering  this  rate  the 
minimum  wage  board  will  break  its  own  record,  made  recently 
when  it  set  $15.50  as  the  minimum  for  women  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industry'.  The  nearest  approaches  to  these  rates 
are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  California  recently  established 
a  minimum  of  $13.50  a  week  for  women  in  fruit  and  vege- 
table canneries  and  in  laundries,  and  Washington  fixed  $13.20 
as  the  minimum  for  women  in  all  occupations  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  In  Oregon  $48  a  month  is  the  minimum  for  office 
workers,  while  the  rate  for  stores  is  $11.10,  and  that  for  fac- 
tories, laundries,  telephone  and  telegraph  work  and  "  personal 
service  "  is  $11.61.  The  District  of  Columbia  wage  board,  in 
the  budget  on  which  its  award  for  the  printing  industry  was 
based,  calculated  that  $9  a  week  was  necessary  for  board  and 
room  alone,  for  the  woman  worker.  The  other  states  which 
have  been  active  in  making  minmum  wage  awards  expect  that 
$9,  and  frequently  a  smaller  amount,  will  cover  a  woman's 
entire  living  expenses.  In  Kansas  the  legal  minimum  wage 
for  stores  and  laundries  is  $8.50,  and  for  factories  $11.  Min- 
nesota sets  different  minimum  rates  according  to  the  size  of 
the  community.  It  has  fixed  $9,  $8.50  and  $8  for  first-class 
cities,  other  cities  and  smaller  places,  respectively,  for  mer- 
cantile and  office  work,  and  25  cents  less  for  factories,  hotels, 
etc.  In  Massachusetts  the  rates  are  $9  weekly  in  the  clothing 
industry,  $10  in  millinery,  $8.50  in  stores  and  $8  in  laundries. 
All  these  rates,  except  that  in  the  state  of  Washington,  apply 
only  to  experienced  workers.  "  Learners  "  and  inexperienced 
workers  get  a  dollar  or  two  less  a  week. 

THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD   TIE-UP 

THE  greatest  marine  strike  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
United  States  is  now  in  its  third  week.  Shipping  is  tied 
up  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  ships  are  idle  in  New  York  alone  with 
proportionate  numbers  in  other  ports.  Three  organizations 
belonging  to  the  International  Seamen's  Union  are  involved : 
the  Sailors,  the  Marine  Fireman,  Oilers  and  Watertenders,  and 
the  Cooks  and  Stewards.  The  employers  affected  are  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  American  Steamship 
Association.  The  union  demands  the  eight-hour  day  at  sea  and 
in  port,  preference  in  employment,  first  for  Americans  and  then 
for  union  men,  and  an  increase  of  $15  a  month  all  around. 
Present  wages  are  $55  a  month  for  ordinary  seamen,  $75  for 
able  seamen,  $80  for  oilers  and  watertenders,  $75  for  firemen, 
$I2O  a  month  for  stewards,  $100  for  chief  cooks  and  $75  for 
second  cooks.  The  real  sticking  point  is  union  preference, 
which  the  private  shipowners  refuse  to  grant,  saying  that  it 
will  mean  the  closed  shop.  The  strike  is  the  upshot  of  nego- 
tiations which  have  been  going  on  since  April.  Discontent 
among  the  seamen  was  fanned  by  the  fact  that  Pacific  coast 
sailors  on  Shipping  Board  vessels  were  granted  the  eight-hour 
day  four  months  ago,  and  ships  whose  crews  had  signed  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  which  worked  an  eight-hour  day  would  often 
be  moored  alongside  those  whose  crews  had  signed  on  the  At- 
lantic and  consequently  had  to  work  a  twelve-hour  day.  When 
the  request  for  equalization  of  conditions  was  refused  other  de- 
mands were  added,  and  now  the  union  is  holding  out  solidly 
for  all  its  demands. 
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Conferences 


Cracking  the  Pedagog's  Shell 


PWO  major  tendencies  were  evident  in 
•*•  nearly  all  of  the  discussion  and  action 
of  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Milwaukee.  One 
of  these  was  the  organized  opposition  (ani- 
mated more  by  fear  than  fact)  of  the  class- 
room teachers  to  the  proposed  reorganization 
scheme  for  the  association.  From  their  point 
of  view  this  was  undemocratic,  in  that  it 
took  away  from  the  schoolroom  teachers  what 
slight  representation  they  have  had  in  the 
past.  The  teachers  were  successful,  and  the 
reorganization  plan  was  defeated. 

The  more  impressive  and  significant  ten- 
dency, evident  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  en- 
tire convention,  was  the  general  adoption  of 
the  idea  of  education  as  a  social  process  and 
the  discarding  of  the  old-time  emphasis  on 
education  as  mental,  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline.  Many  of  the  meetings  were  given 
a  distinctly  revolutionary  atmosphere  by 
some  of  the  speakers  who  took  as  their 
measure  of  the  value  of  educational  subjects 
and  methods  the  social  service  standard, 
rather  than  the  old  scholastic  standards  of 
by-gone  days.  To  the  regular  attendants  at 
N.  E.  A.  conventions  this  new  point  of  view 
was  startling,  especially  in  view  of  the  well- 
known  "  stand-pattism "  of  the  average 
school  man,  and  particularly  of  certain 
N.  E.  A.  leaders. 

Probably  the  man  most  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  movement  to  substitute  a 
social  service  standard  in  education  for  the 
academic  standard  was  George  D.  Strayer, 
president  of  the  association.  He  took  for  the 
keynote  of  his  year's  work  "  education  for 
democracy."  In  every  word,  action  and  de- 
cision, one  was  conscious  of  this,  his  ex- 
pressed guiding  principle,  and  by  his  ac- 
curacy of  judgment  and  firmness,  he  reassured 
his  co-workers  and  audiences  against  any 
"  Bolshevik "  tendencies  either  within  the 
organization  or  in  education  generally. 

The  topics  on  the  program  of  the  general 
session  and  the  programs  of  the  twenty-one 
different  departments  show  evidence  that  the 
seed  of  "  education  for  democracy "  fell  on 
fertile  soil.  Julia  C.  Lathrop  gave  her  audi- 
ence of  schoolteachers  something  to  think 
about  when  she  told  them  that  Australia, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  New  Zealand,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany  all  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  who  can  read  and  write  than  has 
the  United  States. 

One  man  who  made  his  audience  forget  all 
about  apperceptive  mass,  faculty  psychology, 
etc.,  was  Henry  Jackson,  who  told  the  school- 
teachers to  what  a  good  use  idle,  empty 
schoolhouses  might  be  put.  He  wants  a 
social  center  in  every  schoolhouse.  "  Let's 
put  into  practical  operation  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Train  our  pupils  so  that 
they  will  know  what  to  do  with  freedom  after 
they  get  it.  Your  school  curriculums  are 
false  because  they  are  fixed."  And  best  of 
all,  the  teachers  agreed  with  everything  he 
said.  As  one  of  them  remarked,  "  I  want  to 
train  my  boys  and  girls  for  life  and  living, 
not  merely  to  pass  the  Curtis  arithmetic 
tests." 

A  few  of  the  phrases  gathered  at  one  meet- 
ing indicate  this  social  trend  of  thought. 
"The  main  objective  of  any  changes  in  our 
curriculum  and  courses  of  study  must  be  to 


make  them  more  practical  and  purposeful, 
more  related  to  life  and  living,  more  rational 
and  real."  "  The  fundamental  basis  of  good 
citizenship,  the  ultimate  aim  of  education,  is 
the  ability  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood ; 
all  other  things  come  after  this,  nothing  pre- 
cedes it."  "  We  stand  for  an  opportunity, 
for  an  adequate  education  for  the  children  of 
the  poor  people  that  is  equal  to  that  now  open 
to  the  children  of  the  rich  people." 

The  usual  pleas  were  made  for  Latin  and 
the  classics,  but  the  majority  of  people  seemed 
to  be  more  concerned  about  such  facts  as: 
"  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the 
United  States  leave  school  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade."  And  again  was  heard 
the  statement  that,  "  If  you  make  our  schools 
practical,  you  make  them  Prussian."  One 
speaker,  argued  that  all  the  crimes  of  Ger- 
many in  the  late  war  were  directly  trace- 
able to  their  practical  schools,  but  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  audience  did  not  take 
such  remarks  very  seriously. 

A  good  index  of  the  decidedly  social  ten- 
dency of  the  meeting  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing digest  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
These  will  be  the  platform  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year: 

Universal  training  of  all  young  men  and 
women  shall  be  provided  for  a  definite 
period,  which  training  shall  have  for  its 
object  civic  responsibility  and  occupational 
efficiency  in  the  interest  of  national  progress 
and  national  defense. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
should  institute  and  maintain  a  full  twelve- 
month year  of  instruction,  training  and  dis- 
cipline for  each  young  man  and  woman  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  20  years,  such 
training  to  be  carried  on  at  such  place  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  result  to  the  par- 
ticular advantage  of  the  individual  in  the 
development  of  civic  responsibility  and  voca- 
tional efficiency. 

Defects  in  national  life  and  in  the  social 
and  industrial  system  are: 

An  increasingly  large  un-American  ele- 
ment both  native-  and  foreign-born  in  our 
population,  evidenced  by  statistical  research 
to  be  one  in  three. 

An  alarming  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
our  population,  shown  by  the  army  tests  to 
be  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

An  astonishing  degree  of  physical  unfit- 
ness  in  our  people  betrayed  a  lack  of  pre- 
paredness either  for  the  duties  of  defense  or 
the  responsibilities  of  peace — amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  entire  adult  population. 

Our  machinery  for  public  education  is  dis- 
tinctly defective  in  many  vital  particulars, 
namely: 

The  schools  as  the  principal  agent  of  a 
democratic  people  in  the  training  for  uni- 
versal good  citizenship  fail  to  reach  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  youth  for  whom  such  train- 
ing is  vitally  essential,  and  for  whom  a 
system  of  public  education  is  intended. 

School  organization,  course  of  study  and 
classroom  methods  have  not  been  sufficiently 
differentiated  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  different  communities  and  individual 
children. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  corps 
of  the  nation  has  had  training  and  experi- 
ence entirely  incommensurate  with  the  re- 


sponsibilities imposed  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  of  a  democracy.  Five  hundred 
thousand  children,  or  one-fourth  of  our  total 
school  population  in  the  United  States,  go  to 
school  in  classrooms  taught  by  teachers  of 
less  than  the  regular  four  years  of  high 
school  training. 

The  following  should  be  the  aims  of  a 
program  of  education: 

A  general  high  level  of  patriotic,  intelli- 
gent and  competent  citizenship  through  the 
specific  training  of  all  the  children  of  the 
democracy  for  citizenship  to  an  age  approxi- 
mating maturity. 

The  Americanization  of  the  un-American- 
ized  elements  in  the  United  States,  both 
native-  and  foreign-born. 

The  complete  abolition  of  illiteracy. 

The  use  of  English  as  the  universal 
language  of  instruction  and  as  the  means  of 
making  general  and  common  our  American 
ideals. 

A  high  degree  of  physical  and  moral  fit- 
ness for  both  the  responsibilities  of  peace 
and  the  duties  of  war  on  the  part  of  all 
our  people. 

The  Milwaukee  convention,  without  doubt, 
marks  a  turning-point  in  our  national  educa- 
tional policies.  The  educator  is  coming  out 
of  his  shell  of  pedagogic  pedantry  and  is 
thinking  definitely  in  terms  of  social  values. 
He  is  looking  forward,  thinking  of  educa- 
tion and  socialization  as  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  has  visioned  the  real  function  of 
education  in  a  democracy  and  the  future 
development  of  education  as  a  component 
part  of  our  progressing  civilization  is  prac- 
tically assured. 

ARTHUR  FRANK  PAYNE. 


WOMEN'S  bureaus  in  police  departments, 
the  handling  of  women  and  girls  entirely 
by  women  and  the  recognition  of  women  in 
police  departments  who  do  protective  work 
for  girls  as  policewomen — were  the  three 
principal  demands  formulated  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  of 
Policewomen  at  Atlantic  City.  The  thirty 
"cops"  present  represented  fourteen  dif- 
ferent states.  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  president, 
Anna  F.  Sonnedecker,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
vice-president,  and  Minnie  Moore,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  secretary. 


Jottings 


THE  creation  of  a  national  labor  party 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  was  urged  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  in  convention  at 
Denver  recently. 


MOST  of  the  Austrian  and  German  enemy 
aliens  on  parole  have,  on  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  by  the  German  president,  been 
released  from  their  parole  obligations,  and  a 
majority  of  those  interned  are  to  be  freed 
very  shortly,  either  on  parole  or  without  any 
restrictions. 


PORTLAND,  Ore.,  will  be  the  first  Amer- 
ican city  to  engage  in  a  municipal  housing 
enterprise  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  city 
is  planning  to  build  at  once  five  thousand 
houses  to  meet  an  acute  shortage  of  dwell- 
ings, to  absorb  surplus  labor  and  to  pro- 
vide an  object  lesson  in  the  utilization  of 
the  state's  immense  lumber  supply. 

THE  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  is  extend- 
ing its  cooperation  with  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society  by  helping  raise  funds  to  feed 
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the  children  in  the  open  air  schools,  hitherto 
fed  by  the  society  alone.  Under  this  experi- 
ment the  Board  of  Education  has  arranged 
for  the  gathering  of  waste  paper  through  the 
summer  schools  which  will  be  sold  and  the 
fund  turned  over  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society. 


PRESIDENT  PADEREWSKI,  of  Poland,  in- 
tends to  use  the  special  knowledge  and  inter- 
est of  John  F.  Smulski,  of  Chicago,  in  the 
organization  of  a  complete  machinery  of 
civil  service  examinations  and  promotions 
after  the  best  American  pattern.  Mr.  Smulski 
is  one  of  the  West  Chicago  park  commis- 
sioners and,  on  his  way  to  Poland,  has  given 
out  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  government  positions  will  be  made 
by  competitive  examination. 

"  IF  THEY  don't  like  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, why  don't  they  get  together  some- 
where on  an  island  and  set  up  a  soviet 
republic  of  their  own?"  This  question, 
sometimes  thrown  at  Bolsheviks  and  Social- 
ists, has  been  taken  seriously  it  seems  by 
Australian  soldiers  recently  returned  from 
France,  a  goodly  number  of  whom  are  re- 
ported to  have  settled  on  Mauki,  one  of 
the  Cook  islands  in  the  Pacific  (British), 
and  there  established  a  soldiers'  and  work- 
ers' "  republic." 

IN  ORDER  to  strengthen  themselves  finan- 
cially, five  local  charities  at  San  Jose,  Ca., 
have  combined  into  what  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Welfare  Federation.  This  includes  the 
Social  Service  Agency,  the  Good  Cheer  Club, 
the  Tubercular  Clinic,  the  Day  Nursery  and 
the  Florence  Crittenden  Home.  Margaret  M. 
Johnson  is  to  be  permanent  secretary  of  the 
federation. 


NOT  only  in  New  York  state  (see  the 
SURVEY  for  April  5)  but  also  in  England 
are  the  employes  of  public  hospitals  agitating 
for  better  working  conditions.  The  National 
Union  of  Asylum  Workers  of  the  latter  coun- 
try had  made  a  report  showing  scandalous 
conditions  in  many  institutions  and  con- 
tinuous working  periods  in  certain  county 
asylums  extending  without  a  break  over 
thirteen  hours  a  day  continuously  for  eight 
days.  They  are  agitating  for  a  uniform 
48-hour  week. 


MORE  than  16,000  women  employes  were 
dropped  by  the  railroads  between  October, 
1918,  and  April,  1919.  From  the  highwater 
mark  of  101,785  on  October  1,  their  number 
decreased  to  85,393  on  April  1.  The  greatest 
reduction  took  place  in  the  roundhouses  and 
shops,  where  their  work  was  in  many  places 
found  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  heavy 
physical  labor  involved.  In  the  clerical  occu- 
pations for  which  they  are  best  fitted  there 
are  now  68,129  women  employed  by  the  rail- 
roads. 


SISTERS  of  Charity  in  Cincinnati  have 
founded  a  new  institution,  the  Santa  Maria 
Welfare  Center,  where  work  among  Italian- 
born  residents  is  to  be  developed.  Classes  in 
English  have  been  started,  3  kindergarten  is 
to  be  installed,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has 
undertaken  to  open  a  milk  station  at  the  cen- 
ter and  assign  to  it  a  doctor  and  nurse.  The 
officers  and  directors  are  all  lay-women ;  and 
one  of  their  endeavors  is  to  cooperate  with 
•other  social  and  community  welfare  organiza- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  Walnut 
Hills  section. 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  has  introduced  a 
five-day  working  week  for  brain  workers  on 
•the  London  Times,  including  editors,  copy- 
readers  and  reporters,  and  proposes  to  ex- 
tend this  system  to  the  Daily  Mail  and 
others  of  his  publications.  This  instance 


may  be  of  special  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America,  who, 
at  their  annual  convention  on  June  16,  went 
on  record  as  favoring  a  forty-hour  week  for 
all  Jewish  workers,  so  that  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday  may  be  entirely  free  from  wage 
labor. 


SIXTY-FOUR  prominent  citizens  of  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  including  mine  managers,  bankers, 
merchants,  physicians  and  engineers,  have 
been  named  as  defendants  in  complaints 
charging  kidnapping  and  assault,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deportation  of  striking  miners 
and  their  sympathizers  in  July,  1917.  The 
complaints  were  brought  by  the  county  at- 
torney, who  said  that  several  hundred  more 
would  be  filed  shortly.  The  negotiation? 
which  have  been  going  on  for  the  settlement 
of  the  civil  claims  of  the  deportees  have 
been  dropped,  it  is  said,  because  of  the  im- 
pending criminal  prosecutions. 

PRESIDENT  GOMPERS  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
is  prepared  to  meet  in  Amsterdam  with 
German  delegates  of  the  International  Trade 
Union  Federation,  he  said  before  sailing 
for  Europe.  The  office  of  that  organization 
before  the  war  was  in  Berlin,  and  the 
secretary,  Karl  Legien,  president  of  the 
German  Trade  Union  Congress.  This  body 
held  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  a  national  session  at  which  52  unions, 
representing  abiit  half  a  million  members, 
were  represented  by  664  delegates,  with 
fraternal  delegiifes  from  Holland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Austria. 

SUMMER  courses  for  training  volunteer 
and  paid  social  workers  are  in  progress  at 
the  Universities  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  organized  charity, 
and  other  local  agencies.  Both  courses  have 
a  good  registration.  The  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  is  in  charge  of  Dean  W. 
G.  Beach,  professor  of  sociology  in  Washing- 
ton State  College.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of 
New  York,  is  giving  the  general  courses  for 
the  University  of  Oregon,  which  has  estab- 
lished its  summer  training  center  in  Portland. 

A  SOCIAL  settlement  for  colored  people  of 
Detroit,  in  connection  with  the  Urban 
League  and  financed  by  the  Community 
Union,  has  just  been  opened.  In  addition  to 
customary  settlement  features  it  is  to  house  a 
music  school.  The  committee  in  charge  has 


left  the  choice  of  a  name  to  a  referendum  vote 
conducted  by  readers  of  the  New  Era,  a  local 
paper  published  by  Negroes.  Three  names 
are  being  considered,  those  of  an  educator,  a 
musician,  and  one  of  the  colored  war  heroes, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
the  settlement  is  to  be  known  as  Washing- 
ton house,  Europe  House,  or  Price  House. 
There  is  great  need  for  additional  facilities 
for  Negroes  in  Detroit.  From  5,741  in  1910 
their  number  has  increased  until  there  are 
now  believed  to  be  more  than  30,000,  and 
some  estimates  place  the  present  number 
as  high  as  35,000  to  40,000.  There  has 
[Continued  on  page  638] 


CHOOSING  A  SCHOOL? 

Sargent's   Handbook  of 

American  Private  Schools 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly 
Private  Schools  of  all  classifications.  In 
addition  to  the  readable  and  interesting 
descriptions,  the  tables  facilitate  an  easy 
comparison  of  relative  Cost,  Size,  Special 
Features,  etc. 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR   PARENTS 

Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  advise  and  write  you  Intimately 
about  any  School  or  class  of  Schools  In 
which  you  are  Interested. 

Crimson  Silk  Cloth,  Round  Corners, 

768  pages,  $3.00. 

Circulars  and  sample  pages  on  reQuest. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  14  Beacon  SU  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The   Training  Sohool   for  Community 

Workers.      Reorganized    on    the 

Cooperative  Plan 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  In  Communities,  In- 
dustrial "Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  In  the  field  and  for  volunteers. 
Address  for  deto/iled  information 

Miss  A.  A.  Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.f  New  York  City 


A   Summer's   werk  in  New  York   City 


experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  ot 
citizens  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  ID 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods . 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 

Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 


SPECIAL  VACATION  OFFER 


A  new  subscription  to  the  Survey.   $4.00 
"  Social  Work,"  by  Dr.  Richard 

C.  Cabot.  1.50 


Together [$5.50] 


)$4.l 

r 


00,  the  price 
the  Survey 
alone. 


Every  person  interested  in  social  problems  should  have  on  their  book- 
shelves this  last  volume  by  the  most  eminent  of  "  socialized  "  American 
physicians.  The  book  treats  of  the  mental  aspects  of  both  medical  and 
social  work.  Dr.  Cabot  here  as  always  is  full  of  stimulating  ideas, 
happy  phrases  and  suggestive  analogies. 


The  Latest  Book  on  Social  Service. 

The  Only  Magazine  Covering  the 
Whole  Field  of  Social,  Civic  and 
Industrial  Progress. 

For  $4.00 


-«^  The 

^^          Survey, 

X     H2  E.  19th  St., 

X        New  York  City. 

*  I  enclose  $4.00  for 
your  Special  Vacation 
Offer. 


Name. 


Address. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  flve  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED  in  an  institution,  woman  as 
caretaker  for  girls  ranging  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Address  3191 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  man  (white)  as  industrial 
supervisor  in  school  for  colored  youth. 
Good  salary  and  most  healthful  climate. 
Address  3198  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman  to  do 
case  work  in  child  caring  department.  In 
applying,  state  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience; also  salary  desired.  Address, 
Bureau  for  Jewish  Children,  516  N.  4th 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED:  A  housekeeper,  in  a  child 
training  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress 3202  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  an  orphanage,  two  capable 
well  young  Protestant  women,  one  as  girls' 
matron,  the  other  as  nurse  and  general 
assistant.  Training  unnecessary.  Salary 
$40  per  month.  Comfortable  room  alone, 
board  and  laundry.  References.  Address 
3207  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Capable  Pool  Director;  ex- 
perience preferred.  Should  be  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  Swimming  Pool 
and  willing  and  able  to  conduct  gymnasium 
classes.  Address  3209  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Competent  Housemother  for 
both  boys'  and  girls'  cottage.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  household  duties 
and  able  to  do  and  direct.  Address  3210 
SURVEY. 

NEWLY  established  industrial  school  for 
delinquent  colored  girls  needs  immediately 
as  superintendent,  educated  colored  woman 
with  social  training,  executive  ability,  in- 
stitutional experience.  Salary  $1200  and 
maintenance.  Address,  with  full  informa- 
tion, "  Superintendent,"  Juvenile  Court, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

SCANDINAVIAN:  Will  some  New 
York  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian languages  kindly  volunteer  to  read 
for  the  SURVEY  certain  magazines  and  re- 
ports in  these  and  extract  items  of  inter- 
est? Foreign  Service  Department,  the  SUR- 
VEY, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 
Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 
National     Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED :  A  young  Jewish  woman  hav- 
ing had  training  in  kindergarten  work  and 
capable  of  giving  religious  instruction. 
Apply  by  letter  or  in  person  to  Miss  J.  G. 
Fisher,  Israel  Orphan  Asylum,  274  Second 
street,  New  York  City. 

Social  Service  Worker 

A  CAPABLE  female  executive 
to  take  charge  of  well  established 
Social  Service  department  of  fac- 
tory employing  1000.  Out-of-town, 
but  near  New  York.  Give  experi- 
ence, length  of  service  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Social  Service, 
Box  810,  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED :  Case  worker  with  experi- 
ence in  C.  O.  S.  or  child  placing  organiza- 
tion. Good  salary.  Connecticut  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  position 
supervisor  Jewish  Institution  New  York 
State.  Address  3208  SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTNER  [Mesires  position. 
Address  3211  SURVEY. 

REFINED  COUPLE,  college  graduates, 
experienced  in  educational,  institutional  and 
juvenile  work,  employment  management, 
surveys,  investigations,  modern  languages, 
librarians,  with  splendid  private  and  public 
records,  wish  to  hear  of  congenial  position. 
Address  3212  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  Girls'  Supervisor,  Vocational 
guidance,  vocational  teacher,  desires  posi- 
tion in  institution;  is  very  fond  of  children 
Address  3206  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKER,  experi- 
enced in  case  work,  settlement,  immigra- 
tion, employment  and  research  work,  in- 
vites correspondence.  Address  3199  SURVEY. 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  is  an 
indication  of  your  circulation." 


(Continued  from  page  637) 
been  an  influx  of  3,000  the  last  two  months. 
Housing  needs  have  become  so  acute  that  the 
Urban  League  has  sent  notices  to  its  out-of- 
town  correspondents  discouraging  migration. 


STANDARDIZED  caravans,  built  in  large 
numbers  cheaply,  though  to  an  artistic  design, 
are  advocated  by  J.  Harris  Stone,  secretary 
of  the  English  Caravan  Club,  as  a  good 
way  of  counteracting  the  house  famine.  He 
says  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  country 
for  skilled  workers  and  for  those  who  can 
do  odd  jobs,  who  might  make  this  kind  of 
abode  their  permanent  home.  Caravans,  like 
everything  else,  have  gone  up  in  price,  the 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Lifting!  flfty  cents  a  line,  Jour  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TBANSACTIONB  op  THE  PIEST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  fl.OO. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America.  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THI  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  In  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  2i 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

WOBKBHOF  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development.  By  C.  Q.  Renold.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVBY  for  October  5,  1918.  Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  Bast  19  St.,  New 
York  City.  5  cts. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SUBVIY.  6  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION  LiTEBATUFE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

"  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT."  New 
Hampshire  Academy  of  Science,  address  by 
Dean  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier.  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman.  Room  1001.  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

MAKE  THI  MOVIES  PAY  FOB  SOCIAL  WOBK,  by 
Warren  M.  Covill.  4  pp.  Also  Practical 
Suggestions  for  following  out  the  plan.  4  pp. 
10  cents  each.  Monthly  lists  of  motion  pic- 
tures suitable  for  use  in  schools,  churches, 
centres  and  settlements,  $1.00  per  year. 
Garden  of  American  Motion  Pictures,  April, 
1918 — April,  1919,  970  pictures  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  entire  American  market  and 
available  for  distribution,  24  pp.,  25  cents. 
Correspondence  invited.  Social  Service  De- 
partment, National  Board  of  Review,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMEBICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  Joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly;  J2  a  year;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year ;   published   by   Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
DB.    ROBINSON'S    VOICE    IN    THE    WILDEBNESS 
has  come  to  life  again.     It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.     Two  dol- 
lars a  year ;  twenty  cents  per  copy.     12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West.  New  York  City. 

lowest  price  is  about  $400,  and  they  run  up 
to  $800  and  $1,200,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  price  of  a  good  van  horse,  say  $400. 
Motor  caravans  in  England  cost  $4,000  or 
$4,800.  There  are  some  3,000  or  4,000  on 
the  roads.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  sent  to  Mr. 
Stone  for  a  number  of  caravans  to  house  the 
general  staff,  and  they  were  supplied  in  a 
few  hours  by  members  of  the  club. 


TWENTY-TWO  cents  an  hour  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  experienced  women  and 
minors  over  17  is  provided  for  in  an  order 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 
The  order  establishes  in  all  industries  a 
learning  period  of  six  months,  during  the 
first  half  of  which  apprentices  must  be  paid 
at  least  18  cents  an  hour  and  20  cents  for 
the  second  half.  Women  in  domestic  ser- 
vice are  included. 


A  MISSTATEMENT  occurred  in  the  article 
on  Paterson  in  the  SURVEY  for  July  19,  p.  602. 
It  was  said  that  "  the  United  Textile  Workers 
.  .  .  claim  3,000  members "  in  Paterson. 
An  officer  of  the  Paterson  local  of  this  union 
stated  in  February  that  the  local  had  8,500 
paid-up  members.  The  present  membership 
of  the  Paterson  local  could  not  be  learned 
at  the  New  York  office  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers. 


TWO  SECTIONS         RECONSTRUCTION  NUMBER  for  AUGUST          SECTION  ONE 


The  first  edition  of  "  All  About  Milk  "  had  a  circulation 
of  1,600,000. 

An  entirely  new  edition  has  been  prepared  by  Professor 
Milton  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  booklet  should  be  especially  valuable  for  clinics, 
mothers'  clubs  and  settlements,  and  to  workers  among 
families. 

Health  Officers  used  a  large  number  of  the  original  edi- 
tion. They  will  welcome  this  revision. 

A  limited  supply  is  available  for  general  distribution. 

For  copies  communicate  with  the  Metropolitan  Super- 
intendent in  your  community  or  write  directly  to  the 

Welfare  Division  of  the 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

1  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


An  Epidemic  of  Strikes  in  Chicago 

By  Graham   Taylor 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


CHICAGO  is  having  its  share  of  the  country-wide 
and  world-wide  industrial  unrest.     More  strikes  and 
lockouts  accompany  the  mid-summer  heat  than  were 
ever   known   before   at  any  one  time.     Whatever 
specific  occasion  or  grievance  may  have  been  alleged  to  justify 
or  account  for  any  of  them,  the  fundamental  cause  is  the  dis- 
parity between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  most  unusual  and  disturbing  to  the  public  mind  of  all 
the  suspensions  of  activities,  threatened  or  experienced,  were 
those  in  the  city  departments.  In  rapid  succession  the  1,700 
street  sweepers,  the  800  garbage  collectors,  drivers  and  workers 
at  the  reduction  plant,  the  900  bridge  laborers,  the  800  city 
hall  clerks  and  over  300  fire  department  engineers,  with  groups 
of  workers  in  other  departments,  in  all  nearly  5,000  public 
employes,  actually  quit  their  jobs.  They  did  so  after  present- 
ing their  demands  for  higher  wages  at  the  expiration  of  a  very 
brief  time  limit,  within  which  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  adjustment  of  the  wage  scales. 

This  situation  was  the  more  serious  because  of  the  long 
breach  between  the  mayor  and  the  city  council,  especially  its 
finance  committee.  Neither  he  nor  the  executive  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  city  government  gave  token  of  any 
serious  concern  in  any  attempt  to  prevent  or  adjust  the  differ- 
ences so  as  to  avoid  or  shorten  the  suspension  of  public  service. 
Their  silence,  if  it  did  not  give  consent,  at  least  did  not  with- 
hold tacit  satisfaction  in  referring  each  group  of  claimants  to 
the  finance  committee  of  the  city  council.  This  of  course 
'  passed  the  buck  "  so  that  the  council  would  bear  the  burden 
of  blame  and  the  mayor  would  get  the  credit  of  success  in  case 
the  demands  were  denied  or  granted. 

Fortunately  the  need  of  higher  wages  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged both  within  and  beyond  official  circles.  Although 
the  financial  situation  of  the  city  made  any  readjustment  very 
difficult,  especially  after  the  budget  had  been  determined,  it 
was  possible  to  make  reasonable  advances  which  were  reason- 
ably accepted,  so  that  the  suspensions  of  work  were  very  brief 
in  all  cases  except  in  the  collection  of  garbage  and  the  cleaning 
of  streets,  which  were  suspended  for  about  a  fortnight  through- 
out the  entire  city.  The  most  menacing  of  all,  however,  was 
the  action  of  the  firemen  engineers.  They  took  no  action  as 
members  of  the  steamfitters'  union  and  therefore  did  not  strike, 
but  simultaneously  "  resigned  "  their  positions  and  left  the  fire 


and  pumping  stations  after  a  few  hours'  notice.  They  were 
out  only  one  day  and  when  they  returned  to  work,  after  agree- 
ing among  themselves  to  submit  all  claims  to  arbitration,  they 
issued  a  public  statement,  "  that  at  no  time  during  the  period 
we  were  out  of  the  service  would  we  have  refused  a  request 
of  the  fire  marshal  to  participate  in  our  duties  were  we  called 
upon  to  do  so."  The  other  firemen  and  3,500  policemen  at 
their  respective  mass  meetings  decided  against  striking  and  to 
accept  an  increase  of  $300  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  $500  demanded. 
The  sinister  significance  of  this  experience  for  the  future  over- 
shadows the  satisfaction  that  the  present  emergency  was  so 
brief  and  upon  the  whole  so  good-natured. 

Of  the  disturbances  and  suspensions  in  industrial  plants  it 
is  difficult  to  write  in  the  space  at  command  and  at  this  time, 
because  the  situations  are  so  many,  so  varied,  so  complicated 
and  in  some  instances  so  unusually  obscure.    Certain  of  them 
may  be  reported  so  far  as  information  is  obtainable,  subject 
however  to  revision  and  correction  when  it  is  more  possible 
to  ascertain  and  authenticate  the  actual  facts.     The  outbreak 
at  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company's  plant  in  Argo,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  chiefly  devoted  to  this  industry,  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  effort  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  em- 
ployes to  establish  collective  bargaining  through  their  union 
representatives.     It  is  claimed  by  them  that  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  plant,  who  is  also  vice-president  of  the  company, 
expressed  in  writing  his  willingness  that  all  the  employes  might 
vote  yes  or  no  on  this  proposal,  but  without  committing  the 
company  to  accept  the  decision  that  might  be  thus  registered. 
After  the   ballots  had   been   printed   and   polling  booths  for 
secret  voting  had  been  secured,  permission  to  take  the  vote  is 
said  to  have  been  denied  by  other  officials  of  the  company  in  the 
absence  of  the  general  manager.     The  ground  of  this  denial  is 
said  to  have  been  the  expressed  unwillingness  of  the  company  to 
adopt  any  such  a  proposal  as  would  coerce  any  of  its  employes' 
acceptance  of  a  method  of  dealing  with  it  with  which  they 
might  not  be  in  agreement.    The  strike  immediately  followed, 
and  the  attempt  to  operate  the  works  led  to  an  uprising  of  the 
cosmopolitan  population,  which  resulted  in  bloodshed  and  a 
great  popular  demonstration  at  the  funeral  of  the  men  who 
were  killed,  in  which  many  returned  soldiers  in  uniform  par- 
ticipated.     Both  parties,  at  this  writing,   "  are   resting  upon 
their  arms  "  with  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  guarding  the 
plant. 
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Special  attention  and  interest  are  aroused  by  the  unexpected 
walk-out  of  the  employes  at  the  McCormick  works  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  in  view  of  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  councils  in  which  the  decisions  as  to 
wages,  hours  and  differences  between  the  management  and  the 
men  were  left  to  these  council  committees,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  employes  and  of  the 
management.  [See  the  SURVEY  for  April  12  and  April  26.]  It 
is  significant  that  the  strike  occurred  in  this  one  of  the  twentv 
plants  of  the  company  where  the  industrial  council  plan  was 
not  accepted  by  the  employes,  when  those  in  the  other  plants 
voted  for  it  by  a  large  majority.  Without  any  notice  whatever, 
without  presenting  any  grievance  or  making  any  demands, 
5,OOO  employes  ceased  work,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  800 
in  the  adjoining  twine  mill  and  1,800  in  the  tractor  works  not 
to  continue  working.  The  employes  at  the  Deering  works  of 
the  company,  however,  did  not  yield  to  the  same  persuasion. 
Their  industrial  council  committee  is  said  to  have  requested 
the  management  to  shut  down  this  plant  for  a  few  days,  which 
was  done,  in  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  strike.  The 
Weber  works  employes,  numbering  700,  also  presented  their 
demands  through  their  council  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  industrial  plan. 

Outside  labor  leaders  contend  that  these  works  councils  are 
primarily  aimed  to  avoid  dealing  with  their  employes  through 
the  regular  trade  union  organization,  although  the  company 
claims  not  to  have  discriminated  against  any  union  man.  So 
John  Kikulski,  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  sent  to  the  McCormick  works  with  several  as- 
sistants to  organize  all  the  employes  not  claimed  by  the  several 
unions  of  the  trades  in  a  new  "  federal  union."  This  work  of 
organizing  preceded  and  attended  the  walk-out  and,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  extended  to  the  other  plants  of  the  company 
here  and  elsewhere,  despite  the  extraordinarily  extended  share 
in  the  shops'  management  given  the  employes  under  the  indus- 
trial council  scheme.  Meanwhile  notices  have  been  posted  at  all 
the  works  hereabouts,  announcing  that  the  plants  are  closed 
indefinitely.  The  outcome,  especially  as  it  affects  this  fore- 
most attempt  of  the  Harvester  company  to  share  management 
with  its  employes,  will  be  watched  with  peculiar  interest. 

The  Crane  Company,  where  good  working  conditions,  in- 
cluding profit-sharing  and  an  annual  bonus,  have  been  widely 
considered  to  be  satisfactory  for  many  years,  also  met  with  a 
spectacular  surprise.  At  the  noon  hour  one  day  a  procession 


of  employes  started  near  one  of  the  large  buildings  and  soon 
numbered  thousands  of  workers,  including  those  of  many 
crafts,  who  marched  to  an  adjoining  grove  and  did  not  return 
to  work.  As  most  of  them  had  not  been  organized,  organizers 
of  the  various  trades  were  promptly  at  hand  to  enroll  the  men 
and  women  in  the  unions  of  their  crafts.  The  main  issues  thus 
far  formulated  are  a  new  wage  scale,  a  44-hour  week  and  the 
abandonment  of  piece-work. 

When  16,000  carpenters  refused  to  work  until  they  re- 
ceived $i  an  hour,  the  Building  Construction  Employers'  As- 
sociation, after  the  carpenter  contractors  had  offered  92l/>  cents 
an  hour,  shut  down  all  work,  thus  locking  out  all  the  other 
building  trades  whose  services  for  the  most  part  could  not  be 
utlized  while  the  carpenters  suspended  their  work,  in  violation 
of  a  joint  agreement  extending  to  May,  1921.  Thus  projects 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $22,000,000  and  the  labor  of 
about  80,000  men  are  summarily  suspended. 

The  threat  of  the  surface  and  elevated  streetcar  men  to 
strike,  which  has  been  pending  for  a  week  or  more,  has  kept 
the  public  mind  in  keener  suspense  than  all  the  other  labor 
troubles — and  with  reason,  because  of  the  certainty  that  it 
would  cause  still  more  acute  unrest  and  possibly  much  more 
serious  and  prevalent  disturbance.  Thus  far,  however,  very 
good  temper  has  been  maintained  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  the 
managers  of  the  companies  and  their  dissatisfied  employes  seem 
to  agree  that  the  public  should  meet  the  emergency  by  con- 
senting to  pay  higher  fares,  in  order  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
men.  Meanwhile,  at  the  call  of  the  governor,  the  state  Public 
Utilities  Commission  investigated  the  entire  situation  and  will 
report  its  findings  and  the  decisions  which  it  is  within  its  power 
to  make.  The  mayor  also  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  two  company  managers,  two  streetcar  union  officials  and 
three  aldermen,  who,  however,  express  little  confidence  in  con- 
ciliating the  difference.  The  demand  of  the  16,000  surface  and 
elevated  employes  through  a  referendum  vote  at  their  head- 
quarters is  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  one  day  off  each  week, 
the  grant  of  which  they  insist  upon  before  coming  to  any 
agreement  upon  the  increase  of  wages  from  48  cents  to  80 
cents  an  hour,  which  the  companies  claim  their  entire  inability 
to  pay. 

Meanwhile  Chicago  faces  the  future  with  that  almost  im- 
perturbable optimism  which  has  hitherto  very  generally  kept  its 
people  in  good  humor  and  has  carried  the  city  safely  over  some 
of  its  most  perilous  crises. 


Reconstruction  or  Relapse? 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


•«  HAT  the  ordinary  table  habits  of  well-to-do 
Americans  are  "  piggish "  is  the  complaint  of  a 
social  worker  recently  returned  from  Europe;  the 
table  d'hote  at  a  seaside  hotel  filled  her  with  dis- 
gust. Similarly,  a  British  reformer  visiting  this  country 
was  struck  at  once  with  the  disregard  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  food  conservation.  And  we  had  thought 
we  had  mastered  all  this  and  had  become  a  thrifty  na- 
tion! From  many  sides  come  complaints  that  the  war  les- 
sons in  economy  have  been  as  quickly  forgotten  as  they  were 
learned.  Everywhere  one  may  see  plates  leave  the  table  half 
filled,  pantries  overstocked  with  perishable  foods,  an  unneces- 
sary variety  on  menus  which  stimulates  the  appetite  and  con- 
duces to  overfeeding.  With  the  abolition  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  its  educational  work,  the  check  on  the  traditional 


wastefulness  of  the  American  seems  to  have  gone.  And  now, 
as  though  to  justify  this  disregard  of  the  continued  need  for 
food  thrift,  every  food  industry  comes  before  the  public,  often 
backed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  alluring  pic- 
tures of  the  enormity  of  its  product  this  season  and  the 
patriotic  duty  of  the  people  to  prevent  waste  by  eating,  eating! 
One  day  it  is  wheat,  another  peaches,  and  still  another  beef 
and  lamb. 

The  cattlemen  and  packers  advertise  that  all  restrictions  pn 
meat  are  off.  An  official  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  corroborates  this  and  says  that  "there  is  no  longer 
need  for  meat  conservation."  We  are  told  that  "the  supply 
is  plentiful  and  patriotic  citizens  may  freely  disregard  meat- 
saving  instructions."  Prices  of  beef  cattle  have  fallen  since 
March  i  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  for  army  use 
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and  a  slack  demand  for  beef  at  home  due  to  continuation  of 
beef  conservation  under  the  mistaken  (italics  ours)  idea  that 
such  conservation  is  still  necessary  to  feed  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  whole  agitation,  if  one  compares  it  with  the  warnings 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  and  every  observant  American  who  is 
returning  from  Europe,  appears  wide  of  the  mark  in  its  state- 
ment of  fact.  Against  the  insistence  of  the  President  that 
without  American  aid  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  cannot  be 
accomplished  it  sets  a  deliberate  propaganda  of  national  sel- 
fishness. Lord  Robert  Cecil  pointed  to  this  dependence  of  the 
world  on  America  when  he  said:  "It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  if  the  continent  of  Europe  stood  altogether  by  itself 
it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  an  economic  disaster  could  be 
avoided.  Of  course,  Europe  does  not  stand  by  itself." 

In  Germany,  the  danger  of  grave  civil  strife  seems  for  the 
moment  averted  by  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest ;  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  there  is  practically  no  meat,  and  that  the  herds 
of  the  neighboring  countries  also  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
The  recent  riots  in  Hamburg  originated  with  a  rumor  that 
cats  had  been  slaughtered  and  utilized  in  meat  products  in 
substitution  for  pork  and  beef.  In  England,  Mr.  Clynes,  the 
former  food  controller,  net  long  ago  drew  attention  to  the 
appalling  thoroughness  with  which  the  production,  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  meat  was  controlled  by  great  syndicates  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  consumer  who  can  hardly  afford,  in 
these  days,  to  taste  meat  at  all.  In  France,  President  Poin- 
care  himself  presided  on  July  9  over  a  council  of  ministers  to 
consider  the  continual  soaring  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  is 
announced  that  Premier  Clemenceau,  relieved  of  his  major 
duties  as  head  of  the  Peace  Conference,  will  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  efforts  to  reduce  it.  The  Petit  Parisien  has  printed 
statistics  showing  that  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  armistice 
prices  declined  but  that  as  soon  as  price  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, they  climbed  to  previously  unattained  heights.  The 
sentiment  for  free  trade  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  food  riots  in  Italy  fill  much  of  the  first  pages  in  our 
newspapers.  Jacob  Billikopf,  just  returned  from  Poland,  re- 
ports that  even  the  wealthy  have  to  stand  in  line  in  some  of 
the  towns  for  their  share  in  an  extremely  meagre  national  food 
supply.  In  Russia,  General  Hunger,  from  all  accounts,  is 
the  only  "  dictator  "  who  has  completely  conquered  all  the 
territory  of  the  former  empire.  In  India,  the  figures  of  starva- 
tion and  bloody  riots  resulting  from  it  are  so  appalling  that 
the  British  government  spares  the  world  all  but  the  most 
sketchy  news  of  the  events  there.  It  is  true,  the  Indians  don't 
eat  meat — but  you  cannot  waste  beef  in  America  without  rais- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  world. 

The  packers  quite  recently  (New  York  Times  for  June  n) 
gave  out  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  had  one  hundred 
million  pounds  of  meat  a  month  above  the  quantity  the  people 
were  buying.  The  curious  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  the  re- 
turn of  our  troops  and  the  reduced  exportation  of  meat,  the 
price  was  higher  in  April  than  in  March  and  higher  still  in 
May.  Why  do  not  prices  fall?  Why  should  the  people  of 
the  United  States  gorge  in  meat  and  meat  products  to  keep  up 
prices  against  themselves  and  against  the  starving  millions  of 
Europe?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  support  given  from  all  sides 
to  the  Kenyon  bill  for  the  control  of  the  packing  industry, 
now  before  Congress,  shows  that  the  people  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  fooled  any  longer.  Its  economic  importance  lies 
in  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  that  will  follow  it,  its  poli- 
tical importance  in  that  it  will  help  America  to  make  good  her 
pledge  to  the  masses  of  the  Old  World. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  nco  bills  have  been  introduced,  one 
by  Senator  Kendrick  and  one  by  Senator  Kenyon.  They  are 
not  antagonistic,  but  the  last  named  goes  further  in  the 


regulation  of  the  packing  industry.  Its  chief  aim  is  that  of 
separating  the  meat  business  from  the  grocery  business  and  the 
innumerable  other  businesses  which  have  threatened  to  make 
the  great  Chicago  packing  houses  monopoly  sources  of  supply 
for  the  retail  trade.  There  is  to  be  a  strict  system  of  licenses, 
such  as  has  been  recommended  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, for  the  purpose,  as  a  correspondent  puts  it, 

of  removing  the  stockyards  from  the  control  of  the  packers; 
of  limiting  the  packers'  control  over  industries  producing  unrelated 
food  products ; 

of  putting  refrigerator  cars  on  the  basis  of  common  carriers  and 
making  them  part  of  the  carrying  system  of  the  country; 
of  establishing  throughout  the  country  storage  and  marketing  facili- 
ties that  will  permit  competition  with  packers'  branch  houses. 

The  bill  was  drafted  after  months  of  careful  study  and  has 
the  approval  of  bodies  concerned  with  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  prosperity  of  farming  on  the  other.  The 
packers  complain  that  this  measure  is  "revolutionary;"  but  the 
American  people  are  no  longer  afraid  of  revolutionary  measures 
to  curb  profiteers  or  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their  eco- 
nomic proteges  in  Europe.  That  some  such  curb  is  necessary, 
appears  from  the  cabled  decision  of  European  statesmen  to  es- 
tablish an  international  system  of  food  control  as  a  cure  for  so- 
cial unrest  and  the  opposition  to  this  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
American  experts  on  the  ground  that  the  freest  possible  interna- 
tional trading  alone  will  guarantee  that  supplies  will  go  where 
they  are  most  needed.  To  insure  that  automatic  distribution  of 
the  world's  supplies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  channels  nearest 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  be  not  locked  up. 

A  Monopoly  Averted 

IN  the  meat  industry  the  United  States  are  for  Europe  what 
in  the  fishing  industry  Boston  is  for  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  dominating  position  of  that  port,  its  market  de- 
termines the  price  of  fish  for  the  whole  country.  By  organiz- 
ing a  gigantic  "fish  trust,"  seventeen  persons  have  been  able, 
practically  without  any  resisting  power  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  to  dictate  ever  rising  prices  until  the  housewife  in 
the  hinterland  of  Massachusetts  and  even  in  far  Missouri 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Food  Administration  was  fooling 
her  in  recommending  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  fish 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  price  of  that  article  to  rise 
sky-high!  However,  by  one  of  those  "revolutionary"  acts, 
of  which  the  most  stolid  Americans  are  occasionally  capable, 
Judge  Sanderson,  in  the  Suffolk  Superior  Criminal  Court  three 
weeks  ago,  pronounced  jail  sentences  on  the  members  of  this 
trust,  finding  them  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of 
fish  in  war-time  and  creating  a  monopoly  of  the  fish  business 
throughout  New  England.  Starting  as  the  Bay  State  Fishing 
Company  in  1905  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  the 
corporation  during  the  war  transformed  itself  into  a  new  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  eight  million;  and  later  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  formed  the  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries,  with 
•  a  capital  of  twelve  million  to  operate  south  of  the  New 
England  coast,  thus  to  prevent  any  effective  competition  that 
might  have  arisen  there. 

The  case,  which  has  been  appealed,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  helplessness  of  the  public  to  prevent  the  growth  of  these 
gigantic  combinations,  so  long  as  they  remain  within  the  law. 
During  the  war,  the  activities  of  the  Food  Administration 
have  kept  alive  a  general  interest  in  food  prices  and  conditions 
of  food  production.  The  question  is,  shall  we  in  the  watch- 
fulness over  these  also  relapse  into  the  former  carelessness,  as 
apparently  we  have  already  relapsed  in  the  matter  of  con- 
servation? Or  shall  we  tackle  both  tasks  in  the  spirit  in 
which  our  national  leaders  bid  us,  and  in  which  every  thought- 
ful citizen  must  wish,  to  face  it — of  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  unborn  generations  and  to  the  world  at  large? 


Around  a  City  Camp  Fire 

How  Los  Angeles  Has  Made  a  Mountain  into  a  Municipal  Utility 

By  Bessie  D.  Stoddart 


IN  the  government  forest  reserve  of  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains  some  seventy-five  miles  away,   Los  Angeles 
has  developed  two  recreation  camps   for  the  use  of  its 
citizens.      Many    inquiries    have   been    made    about    the 
enterprise.     This  article  will  try  to  give  some  practical  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  help  to  other  communities  that  wish 
to  start  similar  camps. 

In  1911,  the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Commission  started 
its  experiment,  for  it  is  that  department  that  operates  the 
camps.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  was  rented  at  one  of  the 
beaches,  and  groups  of  boys  and  of  girls  were  taken  on  out- 
ings. For  the  next  two  summers,  -a.  temporary  location  was 
found  in  (he  San  Gabriel  mountains.  Meantime  the  com- 
mission, aided  by  the  United  States  forester,  made  a  survey 
of  available  sites  for  a  permanent  camp,  and  an  ideal  site 
was  found  at  Seeley  Flat  in  the  Angelus  Forest  reserve  of 
the  San  Bernardino  mountains.  In  1914,  the  camp  was 
established  at  this  place.  So  successful  was  the  permanent 
camp  that  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  in 
1917  offered  to  turn  over  its  forestry  experimental  station 
(which  was  to  be  abandoned) 
for  a  second  camp.  At  this  loca- 
tion, some  fifty  miles  distant  by 
road  from  Camp  Seeley,  Camp 
Radford  was  established  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Both  camps 
have  been  improved  from  year 
to  year.  Seeley  now  accommo- 
dates three  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  and  Radford  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Family  outings  are 
now  the  rule  rather  than  ex- 
cursions for  groups  of  boys  and 
of  girls. 

Camp  Seeley  is  located  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley  at  an 
elevation  of  about  4,500  feet. 
Oak  groves  and  pine  forests 
stretch  for  miles  around,  and  a 
stream  runs  through  the  camp. 
There  are  ridges  and  peaks  with- 
in easy  walking  distance  from 
which  magnificent  views  can  be 
obtained.  The  government  gives 
the  city  the  use  of  twenty-three 
acres,  but  practically  the  whole 
great  country-side  belongs  to  the 
camp. 

In  spite  of  the  wildness  of  the 
place  the  location  is  very  access- 
ible. An  excellent  interurban 
electric  car  connects  Los  Angeles 
with  San  Bernardino — sixty  , 
miles — and  an  excellent  auto 
stage  system  carries  the  camp- 
ers from  there  to  Camp  Seeley 
— fifteen  miles.  The  roads 


MILES   OF   PINE  GROVES 


are  good,  and  freight  is  easily  handled.  Yet  the  desirable 
seclusion  is  secured  by  the  camp's  location  on  a  side  road  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  traveled  mountain  highway. 
The  trip  is  comfortable,  safe  and  at  the  same  time  very  beauti- 
ful, both  by  trolley  through  the  orange  belt,  and  by  auto 
up  the  mountain  side.  The  location  offers  a  genuine  change 
of  scene  from  the  city,  and  the  elevation  makes  a  complete 
change  of  climate — two  benefits  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  placing  of  a  camp. 

Camp  Seeley  is  equipped  with  sixty-one  cabins,  the  majority 
of  them  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments 
to  accommodate  two  families.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls 
are  canvas  flaps  that  roll  up.  There  are  shelves  and  hooks 
for  clothing.  Iron  cots  with  mattresses  are  provided.  The 
campers  bring  their  own  supply  of  blankets,  which  are  neces- 
sary as  the  nights  are  cold  in  the  mountains,  and  so  both 
economy  and  sanitation  are  served.  A  fumigating  house  is 
provided  for  the  mattresses. 

A  good-sized  house  contains  the  camp  kitchen  and  store- 
room, and  rooms  for  the  caretaker  who  lives  at  the  camp  all 

year.  The  dining  quarters  are 
simply  cement  floors  laid  under  a 
small  grove  of  trees,  furnished 
with  long  tables  and  benches. 
A  beautiful  log  lodge  contains  a 
large  social  hall  with  its  big, 
crude  fireplace,  also  a  library 
and  rooms  for  the  camp  offices 
(clerk,  store,  post-office)  ;  and 
above  these  are  eight  small  bed- 
rooms. This  cabin  is  used  not 
only  in  summer-time,  but  is 
particularly  designed  to  accommo- 
date small  groups  who  wish  to 
spend  a  few  days  amid  the 
winter  snows.  The  open-air 
cabins  would  be  found  too  cold, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  winter  months. 
A  huge  outdoor  "pow-wow 
center"  consists  of  log  benches 
forming  a  horseshoe  around  the 
campfire  pit.  The  porch  of  the 
lodge  forms  the  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  horse-shoe.  At  this  spot 
in  summer-time  the  campers 
gather  for  the  evening  entertain- 
ments. A  cement  swimming 
pool  is  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  camp. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
camp  are  well  cared  for.  The 
grounds  are  well  drained. 
Cabins  are  purposely  exposed  to 
the  sun.  A  water  system  pro- 
vides pure  drinking  water  and  is 
pumped  to  a  storage  reservoir 
where  it  can  be  used  not  only 
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UNDER  THE  TREES 

Tables  are  set  on  cement  floors  and  the  campers  dint  cafeteria-fashion,  but  without  the  rush  this  implies  in 

the  city 


for  domestic  purposes  but  also  for  sprinkling  the  grounds 
and  for  combating  possible  fires.  Bathing  quarters  and  a 
place  for  washing  clothes  are  provided.  An  excellent  sewage 
system  is  installed  with  modern  toilet  fixtures  and  Imhoff 
settling  tanks.  Garbage  is  fed  to  hogs,  which  are  kept  at  a 
convenient  distance ;  young  hogs  are  taken  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  camp  season  and  taken  back  at  the  end  to  be  sold  at  a 
profit.  There  happen  to  be  no  mosquitoes;  flies  are  not  bad, 
but  fly-traps  are  to  be  used  to  eliminate  them. 

Food  is  bought  in  large  quantities  through  the  city  purchas- 
ing agent  and  is  freighted  to  camp  by  electric  car  and  motor 
truck.  .Distillate  is  brought  in  for  burning  in  the  ranges, 
being  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  cutting  wood,  and  more  con- 
venient. 

Simple,  wholesome  meals  are  served  in  cafeteria  fashion. 
The  dishes  are  of  white  enamel  ware  and  the  tables  are 
covered  with  white  oilcloth.  Professional  cooks  are  em- 
ployed, but  the  campers  take  turns  in  helping  with  the  table- 
setting  and  dish-washing,  preparing  vegetables,  putting  up 
picnic  lunches,  gathering  camp-fire  wood,  and  the  like.  The 
dish-washing  is  made  very  sanitary  and  convenient.  There 
is  a  huge  stationary  galvanized  trough  in  three  divisions,  and 
the  dishes,  after  being  washed  in  soapy  water,  are  swung 
along  in  a  basket  on  a  trolley  to  be  dipped  into  two  scalding 
rinsing  waters.  The  mountain  air  is  so  dry  and  the  dishes 
so  hot  that  only  the  silverware  needs  to  be  wiped.  In  addi- 
tion to  occasional  duties  of  this  kind,  the  campers  take  care 
of  their  own  cabins.  When  the  camp  is  running  full  the  staff 
of  paid  workers  includes  a  manager,  assistant  manager,  care- 
taker, clerk,  cook,  assistant  cook,  cook's  helper,  diningroom 
helper,  and  two  students  to  teach  swimming  and  serve  as 
life  guards,  lead  in  volley  ball,  tennis  and  other  sports,  and 
to  organize  hikes — sunrise,  overnight,  and  other  long  and 
short  trips. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  workers  there  are  some  ten  or  more 
volunteers  who  pay  no  board.  These  help  in  serving  the 
meals,  in  taking  groups  on  hikes,  in  leading  community  sing- 
ing and  getting  up  camp-fire  entertainments,  in  taking  charge 
of  activities  for  little  children  to  give  the  mothers  more  leisure, 
etc.  There  is  always  one  to  take  charge  of  the  library  (a 


collection  of  books  and  magazines  furnished  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Public  Library),  and  another  who  is  versed  in  nature 
study  to  head  excursions  of  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
birds,  trees  and  flowers.  There  is  always  also  a  volunteer 
trained  nurse,  often  one  of  the  visiting  nurses  of  the  city 
Health  Department,  who  is  on  hand  for  first  aid  work  and 
for  helping  and  advising  in  practical  ways.  These  volunteers 
are  teachers,  kindergartners,  nurses  and  others  who  are 
selected  because  of  their  love  of  the  work,  and  they  bring  into 
the  camp  a  splendid  spirit  of  cheery  helpfulness.  Under  such 
leadership  the  campers  fall  into  line  with  their  small  contribu- 
tion of  work  and  their  large  contribution  of  democratic  fel- 
lowship. 

The  groups  of  campers  are  composed  of  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life,  just  as  are  the  patrons  of  public  schools,  parks, 
and  libraries.  As  the  camps  are  self-supporting,  there  is  no 
thought  of  receiving  charity.  There  are  usually  some  whose 
expenses  are  being  paid  by  individuals  or  organizations,  but 
this  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  knows.  The 
groups  usually  go  for  a  thirteen-day  outing.  They  leave  on  a 
Monday  and  return  a  week  from  the  following  Saturday. 
This  leaves  a  respite  between  groups  to  clean  the  camp  thor- 
oughly and  as  a  rest  period  for  the  workers,  whose  life  is  a 
strenuous  one. 

The  spirit  of  the  camp  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it. 
Inside  of  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  found  that  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  people,  mostly  unacquainted  before  the 
journey,  have  become  an  amalgamated  group  with  a  strong 
community  enthusiasm.  Congenial  spirits  soon  find  one  an- 
other. Trips  are  planned,  and  notices  are  posted  of  parties — 
fishing  and  other  kinds — so  that  those  who  wish  may  join. 
But  those  who  find  in  solitude  the  greatest  rest  can  be  alone 
in  the  woods  by  a  few  minutes'  walk.  Each  night  a  different 
group  is  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  camp-fire  entertain- 
ment. Talent  abounds  where  so  many  are  gathered  together, 
and  the  civic  theater  ideal  is  practically  put  into  expression 
in  these  impromptu  and  original  dramatic  and  musical  even- 
ings. There  are  no  services  held  in  camp  on  Sundays,  but 
various  groups  of  campers  may  conduct  services  according  to 
their  faith  in  the  woods  near  by.  At  the  Sunday  evening 
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ORGANIZED    HIKES 

Announcements  of  walking  parties  are  posted  so  that  anyone 
may  join  who  itiishes 

camp  fire,  an  ethical  talk  or  story,  or  some  lecture,  and  com- 
munity singing,  will  be  found  the  usual  program. 

The  splendid  camp  spirit  that  has  been  referred  to  is  no 
doubt  due  to  several  things.  First  of  all,  the  camp  is  a  public 
utility  established  by  the  city,  and  hence  all  are  part  owners 
in  it.  All  pay  the  same  amount.  There  is  the  simplest  equip- 
ment that  is  compatible  with  comfort — no  luxuries,  artificiali- 
ties, or  frills  of  any  kind,  but  just  plain  living  in  a  primitive, 
wholesome,  naturally  lovely  environment.  The  hard  work 
of  the  year,  the  grind  of  the  competitive  city  struggle,  is  for- 
gotten in  this  leisure  time  that  is  spent  among  the  glories  of 
nature  and  in  giving  spontaneous  expression  to  community 
play.  The  bit  of  work  required  from  the  campers  is  also  a 
wholesome  link.  But  aside  from  these  inherent  forces  that 
make  for  good  comradeship,  there  is  something  else  that  must 
be  absolutely  right  if  a  camp  is  to  be  harmonious,  and  that  is 
its  leadership.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  camp  man- 
agers who  have  been  chosen  for  their  broad  social  vision  as 
well  as  for  their  business  ability.  These  managers  sekct  their 
paid  assistants  and  their  volunteer  helpers,  and  thus  a  splendid 
corps  is  built  up  of  tactful,  helpful,  enthusiastic  workers. 
This  spirit  communicates  itself  at  once  to  the  incoming  groups. 
There  is  a  joyous  response  to  the  opportunities  given,  and 
many  are  the  songs  and  poems  and  camp  fire  speeches  composed 
to  celebrate  the  affection  felt  for  the  camp.  Friendships  are 
formed  that  hold  in  the  city,  and  camp  reunions  are  held  in 
the  city  playground  clubhouses  during  the  winter. 

The  cost  of  a  thirteen-day  outing  at  Camp  Seeley  for  adults 
and  for  children  of  twelve  and  over  is  eleven  dollars.  This  in- 


THE   SOCIAL  CENTER 


The  lodge  is  a  fart  of  the  mountain-side;  it  is  a 
gathering-place  in  cold  and  rain 


eludes  transportation,  meals,  cabin,  and  every  ex- 
pense. Younger  children  are  taken  at  a  still  lower 
rate.  Though  the  price  is  small,  it  actually  covers 
the  cost  of  travel,  food,  supplies,  freight  and  salaries 
of  the  camp  employes.  Moreover,  it  covers  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  circulars  that  advertise  the  camp, 
and  of  clerical  Jhelp  in  the  city  office  where  the 
campers  make  reservations  and  pay  their  money  in 
advance.  To  accomplish  all  this  on  such  low  rates 
means  that  excursion  rates  are  secured  from  the  elec- 
tric car  company,  special  rates  from  the  auto  stage 
company  on  account  of  the  numbers  handled,  and  that 
foodstuffs  are  carefully  bought.  The  city  puts  in  the 
complete  camp  plant  and  equips  it,  but  beyond  that 
the  camp  is  maintained  by  what  the  campers  pay. 

Registration  may  be  made  for  any  outing,  but  when 
the  maximum  number  has  been  reached,  the  lists  for 
that  group  are  closed.     During  the  school  vacation, 
the  camps  cannot  accommodate   all   applicants,   and 
those  who  register  first  are  served  first.     Payment  in 
full   is  made  at  the   time  of  registration,   but  the  money  is 
refunded  where  plans  must  be  changed.     Those  who  can  are 
asked  to  patronize  the  outings  that  occur  before  and  after  the 
ten  weeks   of  school   vacation — the   camps   are   open   sixteen 
weeks  in  all.     The  camps  have  had  to  increase  their  capacity 
from  year  to  year  to  meet  the  demands,  and  no  doubt,  there 
will  be  need  for  other  camps  in  the  future.     It  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  have  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  per- 
haps four  hundred  in  one  group. 

The  improvements  at  Camp  Seeley  have  cost  the  city  about 
$20,000.  To  start  the  camp  in  1911,  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise made  some  donations  to  offset  a  deficit  in  maintenance, 
and  for  a  while  after  that  it  was  not  fully  self-supporting. 
But  there  is  now  returned  a  small  surplus  each  year  to  the 
city,  which  is  counted  as  an  offset  for  repairs. 

At  first  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
charged  ten  dollars  a  year  rental  for  the  Camp  Seeley  site, 
but  later  relinquished  even  that  charge.  It  also  gave  the  free 
use  of  the  Camp  Radford  site,  which  comprises  eighty-two 
acres,  and  gave  the  house  and  other  improvements  that  were 
located  there.  In  every  way  that  department  has  shown  its 
interest  in  fostering  the  municipal  camp  idea;  it  wants  to  see 
the  forest  reserves  used. 

Camp  Radford  is  located  in  a  meadow  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet.  Wonderful  trips  can  be  taken  from  here  to  the 
top  of  Mt.  San  Gorgonio  and  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  which 
rise  to  an  altitude  of  some  11,000  feet.  The  camp  is  much 
the  same  as  Seeley,  but  has  not  yet  been  equipped  with  a  lodge 
and  a  "  pow-wow  center."  On  account  of  the  cold  at  this 
high  altitude,  the  cabins  have  board  sides  with  windows, 
rather  than  the  canvas  curtains.  The  cabins  are  large,  being 
divided  into  four  compartments,  each  commodious  enough  to 
lodge  a  family.  The  dining  quarters  are  roofed,  as  rain  is 
more  frequent  here.  A  storage  reservoir  is  used  for  swimming, 
irrigating,  and  fire  protection.  Some  of  the  meadowland  will 
probably  be  planted  each  year  to  summer  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  camp.  The  rate  for  a  thirteen-day  stay  at  Camp 
Radford  is  twelve  dollars  and  a  quarter,  as  the  transportation 
charges  are  higher  than  to  Camp  Seeley. 

There  is  a  third  camp  on  government  land  located  only 
thirty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles  in  the  San  Dimas  Canyon 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains.  This  camp  is  small  and  is 
used  for  week-end  parties  of  fifty  or  less.  It  is  equipped  very 
simply  with  floored  tents,  cook-house,  and  canvas-sided  dining- 
room.  The  camp  was  originally  started  by  an  organization 
interested  in  giving  working  women  an  opportunity  -to  get 
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away  into  the  country,  but  it  was  difficult  to  handle  under 
private  auspices,  and  so  the  Playground  Department  was 
asked  to  take  it.  As  the  elevation  is  not  high  and  the  canyon 
is  very  beautiful  in  the  winter-time,  this  camp  can  be  used 
all  year  round.  Groups  from  department  stores,  schools,  etc., 
engage  the  camp  ahead  for  week-end  parties.  The  Play- 
ground Department  takes  the  groups  in  motor  trucks,  provides 
the  food,  and  sends  a  camp  leader  and  a  cook  with  the  party. 
The  campers  take  their  own  blankets.  For  an  over-night 
excursion  of  this  kind,  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  is  charged, 
this  amount  paying  for  transportation,  lodging,  and  four 
meals. 

It  is  possible  that,  at  some  later  time,  Los  Angeles  will 
establish  a  camp  at  the  seaside.  No  one  can  estimate  what  the 
camps  mean  to  the  thousands  that  make  use  of  them.  Even 
well-to-do  people  ordinarily  find  it  hard  to  get  into  the  moun- 
tains so  close  at  hand,  for  the  commercial  resorts  are  expensive, 
and  family  camping  is  inconvenient.  The  municipal  camp  is 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  bridging  the  difficulties.  As  for  less 
fortunate  people  who  could  never  hope  for  such  experiences 
without  these  camps,  their  appreciation  is  truly  pathetic.  One 
woman  had  never  been  in  the  mountains  before,  and  for 
twenty  years  she  had  had  no  vacation  from  cooking  three 
meals  a  day.  Moreover,  many  young  people  have  their  eyes 
opened  to  better  ways  of  spending  their  leisure  and  money  in 
looking  for  recreation  than  in  running  to  dance  resorts  and 
the  like. 

Other  cities  in  California  have  been  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  camps.  Sacramento  recently  had 


$7,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  but  was  enjoined  from 
using  city  funds  outside  the  city.  Los  Angeles  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  camps  in  its  charter  before  it  began  this 
work.  It  would  be  well  for  any  city  to  have  the  legal  status 
of  the  undertaking  made  secure  before  beginning  the  work. 

Every  item  concerning  location  and  sanitation  must  be  care- 
fully studied  by  any  community  in  establishing  a  camp — and 
each  community  will  have  its  own  peculiar  problems  to  solve. 
It  is  best  to  start  in  a  small  way,  to  be  slow  but  sure.  A 
capable  executive  should  be  secured  to  plan  such  an  enterprise 
from  the  beginning.  Los  Angeles  could  not  have  accom- 
plished this  pioneer  work  in  establishing  recreation  camps 
had  not  the  superintendent  of  playgrounds  possessed  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities,  including  the  mechanical  ability  to 
plan  all  details  of  economical  and  convenient  equipment,  love 
of  outdoor  life,  and  the  broad  social  vision  needed  in  planning 
the  human  side  of  the  undertaking.  The  various  playground 
commissioners  have  been  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  start,  and  the  city  councilmen  and  other  offi- 
cials have  gladly  lent  their  cooperation. 

If  further  information  concerning  the  equipment  and  man- 
agement of  the  camps  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Superintendent  C.  B.  Raitt  of  the  Playground  De- 
partment. Any  community,  however,  which  thinks  of  going 
into  this  undertaking  in  earnest  would  save  much  time  and 
expense  by  sending  some  one  to  make  a  personal  study  of  the 
camps.  Such  visitors  would  be  made  welcome  and  would 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  eight  years  of  experience  that  Los 
Angeles  has  had. 


PETROGRAD 

By  Walter  W.  Pettit 


Mr.  Pettit,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  was  in 
various  parts  of  Russia  during  iQl6.  Last  Spring  he  was  in  Petrograd  studying  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  from  a  nonpartisan  point  of  view.  He  left  on  April  I. — Editor. 


FROM    errand    boy    in    a    Brooklyn    drug    store    to 
food  controller  in  a  great  city  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
motion even  in  times  of  great  turmoil.     Such  has  been 
the  experience  of  Zorin,  a  member  of  the  Petrograd 
city  government.     Indeed,  when  one  hears  from  his  own  lips 
the  story  of  the  landing  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
friendless  and  penniless,  with  no  knowledge  of  English,  and 
then  of  the  battle  to  secure  an  education,  the  change  seems 
even   more  marvelous.     He  tells  of  an  initial  salary  of  one 
dollar  a  week  and  frequent  periods  of  unemployment,  when 
an  occasional  milk  bottle  or  a  crust  at  the  saloon  bar  furnished 
his  meals  and  a  tenement  roof  his  bed. 

As  we  were  gathered  around  the  dining  table  at  Prince 
Kuddasheff's  in  Petrograd  one  day  early  in  March,  1919, 
Zorin  told  us  of  his  life.  There  was  little  Miss  Sante,  the 
attractive  Finnish  girl,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  American 
embassy  in  Petrograd.  There  was  Shishkin,  formerly  Rus- 
sian consul  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  at  present  in  charge 
of  what  remains  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Russia.  And 
there  was  Hunt  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  still  alive  and  happy 
in  spite  of  the  Helsingfors  reports  that  soldiers  of  the  Soviet 
government  had  killed  him  as  he  crossed  the  border.  It  was 
my  first  day  in  Petrograd,  and  I  had  not  learned  yet  of  the 
good  things  which  Shishkin  could  secure  through  the  Swiss 


cooperative  and  through  the  shopping  expeditions  of  his  aged 
cook  Alexandrovna,  and  so  we  were  dining  on  tinned  soup, 
tinned  beef,  and  sardines  and  biscuit. 

It  was  a  box  of  soda  biscuit  that  started  Zorin.  "  The  X 
Biscuit  Co.,"  he  remarked,  and  then  added,  "  Do  you  re- 
member the  strike  in  19 —  there?"  No  one  did,  but  we 
showed  our  interest,  and  he  went  on  to  tell  us  how  he  had 
organized  that  strike.  From  this  bit  of  personal  history  he 
wandered  on  to  the  story  of  his  discovery  of  a  public  library 
in  one  of  the  New  Jersey  cities  where  he  read  and  read,  abso- 
lutely undirected,  anything  that  came  his  way.  It  was  here 
that  he  discovered  Karl  Marx.  Then  some  kind  soul  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Newark  night  class,  and  there  he  had  the 
only  schooling  he  has  ever  been  able  to  get.  His  devotion  to 
the  United  States  was  manifest  in  every  sentence.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  lot  had  been  hard  oftentimes,  but  his  twelve 
years  with  us  had  developed  a  keen  appreciation  of  many 
of  our  good  qualities.  He  had  asked  Lenine  to  include  him 
as  an  assistant  if  a  commission  is  ever  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  from  this  quiet  blue-eyed  youth  with  his  high  fore- 
head crowned  by  a  mass  of  brown  hair,  combed  straight  back, 
that  I  learned  that  Petrograd  was  not  the  city  of  the  dead  I 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  Zorin's  room  at  the  Hotel  Astoria  was 
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most  simple.  A  much  battered  phonograph  seemed  to  be  his 
chief  article  of  furniture.  One  day,  after  having  shared  with 
him  a  glass  of  poor  tea,  unsweetened,  and  some  unappetizing 
black  bread,  all  that  the  one-time  luxurious  hotel  now  affords 
its  occupants,  he  brought  out  several  records  and  played  them 
for  me,  and  then  he  told  me  that  the  opera  was  open  every 
night  at  the  old  Marinsky  theater.  In  spite  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  seats,  I  managed  to  get  a  ticket  for  Boris 
Gudinov.  Later  in  the  week  I  heard  and  saw  the  wonderful 
Shiliapin,  and  the  next  night  in  another  crowded  house  I  saw 
Orlov  dance  the  Humpback  Horse.  The  audience  seemed 
much  the  same  that  one  saw  in  1916.  There  were  no 
women  in  evening  dress.  If  the  working  class  and  the  former 
denizens  of  the  slums  were  present  it  was  not  evident  by  their 
dress.  A  more  appreciative  audience  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  and  the  presentation  of  Boris  Gudinov  certainly  merited 
appreciation.  After  the  theater  there  were  fewer  automobiles 
and  possibly  fewer  sleighs  than  formerly.  Driving  home  from 
the  theater  at  n  o'clock  at  night  and  seeing  the  number  of 
people  on  the  street  returning  from  the  other  dozen  theaters 
still  open  in  the  city,  one  could  not  realize  that  Petrograd 
was  believed  by  most  of  the  world  to  'be  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Organized  Health  Work 

ONE  day  my  friend  Shishkin  took  me  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  where  I  met  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  health  and 
sanitation  of  Petrograd.  He  is  a  man  whose  reputation  as  a 
physician  was  well  established  under  the  czar,  and  his  brother 
in  England  has  made  the  family  name  well  known  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  organized  a  corps  of  twenty-five  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  city  and  has  undertaken  the  health 
work  on  condition  that  the  commissars  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way  in  his  work.  Up  to  the  time  I  saw  him,  the  middle  of 
March,  the  Soviet  government  had  kept  its  agreement. 

In  March,  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Petrograd  and  an  additional  70,000 
seriously  ill  at  home  out  of  a  population  of  about  a  million. 
The  doctor  estimated  that  this  group  of  70,000  were  receiving 
only  one-tenth  of  the  necessary  food.  In  addition,  100,000  are 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  These  have  swollen  limbs  and 
other  ailments  brought  on  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, but  they  are  less  of  a  problem  because  they  are  able  to 
go  to  the  city  kitchens.  The  average  number  of  deaths  in  the 
city  was  about  125  a  day  in  March.  The  chief  diseases  were 
spotted  typhus  and  smallpox.  There  were  4,300  cases  of  the 
former  with  eighteen  deaths  daily.  There  were  fewer  cases 
of  smallpox.  With  the  advent  of  spring,  cholera  and  bubonic 
plague  were  feared.  Enteric  typhus,  which  had  already  ar- 
rived, was  expected  to  increase. 

The  shortage  of  fuel  and  the  large  number  of  houses  unoc- 
cupied have  vastly  increased  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  doctor  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  repair  of  the  plumbing 
in  some  3.5OO  homes  was  the  chief  problem  confronting  him 
at  the  time.  With  his  assistants  he  had  prepared  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  eliminating  this  menace  to  health  and  of 
preventing  the  ruin  of  many  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  city- 
The  estimate  which,  with  the  present  value  of  the  ruble, 
seemed  to  me  an  enormous  sum,  had  already  been  presented 
to  the  commissars,  and  the  doctor  was  assured  that  favorable 
action  would  be  taken.  Knowing  that  Petrograd  had  been 
shut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside  world  for  so 
long  I  expressed  surprise  that  the  necessary  plumbing  materials 
could  be  found.  He  said  that  this  was  the  least  of  his  troubles, 
for  were  the  money  forthcoming  he  knew  where  the  materials 
were  to  be  had. 

The  food  question,  of  course,  is  the  principal  concern  of  the 
population,  and  doubtless  05  per  cent  of  the  conversation  of 
the  average  inhabitant  of  Petrograd  is  about  food.  One  does 


not  find  starved  people  on  the  streets,  in  fact  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  saw  in  the  crowds  on  the  Nevsky  and  in  the  bazars  very 
little  indication  of  underfeeding.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  children,  who  all  looked  well  fed  and  well  clothed.  How- 
ever, the  doctor  asserted  that  during  the  previous  month  105 
deaths  from  starvation  had  been  reported.  He  asserted  that 
the  only  part  of  the  population  not  actually  hungry  was  the 
children  who  are  fed  in  the  schools  or  who  have  been  taken 
over  into  special  homes.  In  the  forty  food  kitchens  which  are 
provided  apparently  most  of  the  population  buys  its  food,  eats 
it  there,  or  carries  it  home.  The  doctor  told  me  that  he  had 
been  very  successful  in  making  arrangements  with  the  district 
Soviets  to  provide  special  food  for  those  presenting  cards  from 
his  board.  These  cards  are  furnished  only  to  those  who  are 
showing  marked  signs  of  under-nourishment. 

Many  of  the  former  famous  restaurants  of  the  city  are  now 
turned  into  city  kitchens.  Among  those  which  I  visited  is  the 
famous  Contant  where,  in  1916  and  1917,  I  had  often  enjoyed 
the  best  that  the  city  afforded,  paying  a  price  which  at  that 
time  seemed  high.  In  March,  one  of  the  dining  rooms  had 
tables  spread  with  cloths  surprisingly  clean.  Near  the  door 
a  well-dressed  girl  was  eating  the  regular  three-and-a-half 
ruble  lunch,  consisting  of  a  bowl  of  cabbage  soup  and  an 
appetizing  baked  fish,  a  piece  of  black  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
Three-and-a-half  rubles  does  not  seem  high  when  one  considers 
that  before  I  left  the  last  of  March  the  street-car  fare  had  gone 
up  to  a  ruble  and  a  half. 

In  the  suburbs  I  visited  four  of  the  newly  organized  homes 
for  poor  children.  The  attractive,  well-furnished  houses  be- 
longing to  emigrees  had  been  confiscated  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  had  been  turned  over  to  be  used  as  children's  homes. 
Groups  of  children  with  matrons  have  been  installed  in  these 
comfortable  and  attractive  surroundings.  A  Jewish  girl,  a 
lawyer  under  the  old  regime,  acted  as  my  guide.  Since  the 
profession  of  law  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  Petrograd,  she  has 
offered  her  services  to  the  city  department  in  charge  of  social 
welfare  of  which  Madam  Lelina,  Zinoviev's  wife,  is  in  charge. 
My  guide  told  me  that  one  of  her  greatest  difficulties  in  organ- 
izing these  homes  is  the  lack  of  workers  with  experience  in 
caring  for  children.  She  told  me  that  in  the  nine  months  pre- 
ceding my  visit,  30,000  children,  many  of  whom  were  orphans 
and  all  of  whom  were  in  families  unable  to  give  them  proper 
care,  had  been  taken  over  by  Madam  Lelina's  department  and 
that  plans  for  the  taking  over  of  10,000  more  during  the  next 
three  months  had  been  made.  It  had  been  very  difficult  to 
secure  clothing,  bedding  and  cots  for  the  children  as  the  supply 
in  Petrograd  is  practically  exhausted,  due  to  the  inability  of 
Russia  to  import  from  the  outside  world  and  the  failure  of 
manufacturing  plants  within  the  country.  In  some  of  these 
homes  and  in  other  institutions  which  I  visited,  the  various 
colors  and  patterns  of  the  children's  blankets  led  me  to  suspect 
that  they  had  been  collected  from  various  homes  and  apart- 
ments or  taken  over  by  the  Soviet  government. 

Children    Cared    For 

THE  older  children  are  sent  out  to  the  public  school;  the 
younger  ones  have  kindergarten  activities  in  the  home.  The 
matrons  and  assistants  with  whom  I  talked  were  enthusiastic 
over  their  work  and  apparently  belonged  to  the  educated  classes. 
My  guide  told  me  that  in  spite  of  the  frightful  amount  of 
disease  among  the  population  there  had  been  very  little  trouble 
in  the  children's  homes.  In  one  group  of  300  children  under 
her  supervision  there  had  not  been  a  single  death  during  the 
winter.  In  several  of  the  children's  hospitals  in  connection 
with  these  homes  the  nurses  complained  bitterly  about  the  lack 
of  milk  for  the  sick  babies.  I  tried  personally  to  secure  a  tin  of 
milk  for  a  three-months-old  English  child  and  found  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Danish  and  American  Red  Cross  had 
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none,  nor  had  the  city  food  comptroller.  These  nurses  stated 
that  in  their  work  with  children  their  greatest  handicap  was 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  securing  either  fresh  or  tinned 
milk. 

In  one  of  the  girl's  schools, '  which  under  the  czar  had  been 
started  by  an  association  of  women  belonging  to  the  aristocracy, 
I  tried  to  find  out  what  changes  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Soviet  government.  The  directress  and  most  of  her  assistants 
had  been  retained.  The  directress,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France  and  Germany,  expressed  her  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
innovations  of  the  new  government.  The  school  is  now  de- 
pendent for  its  funds  on  Madam  Lelina's  department,  and  any 
vacancies  in  the  enrollment  are  filled  by  poor  children  whose 
parents  have  appealed  to  the  government  for  assistance.  In 
addition,  as  in  other  Soviet  educational  institutions,  it  has  been 
required  that  the  classes  be  open  to  a  certain  number  of  boys 
who  come  in  from  the  outside  as  day  pupils.  The  girls  are 
required  now  to  serve  themselves  at  meals  and  to  assist  in  the 
kitchen.  In  addition  to  her  objections  to  coeducation,  the 
directress  felt  especially  grieved  at  the  attempt  of  the  Soviet 
government  to  introduce  a  degree  of  self-government.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  girls  is  appointed  to  meet  with  the  faculty  of  the 
institution,  but,  the  directress  said,  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  girls  realize  that  the  discipline  of  the  institution  was  en- 
tirely in  the  directress's  hands.  In  going  through  the  dormi- 
tories the  care  with  which  each  girl's  towel  was  folded  in  a 
way  prescribed  by  the  directress  seemed  to  be  the  chief  pride 
of  the  institution,  while  my  communist  guide  was  greatly  per- 
turbed over  the  number  of  holy  pictures  still  hanging  at  the 
heads  of  the  beds  and  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms.  She  whis- 
pered that  by  great  effort  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
chapel  closed  and  religious  services  were  no  longer  held. 

Sweets  from  the  Old  Regime 

I  HAD  lunch  with  the  girls.  The  food  was  plentiful,  well 
cooked  and  nutritious.  The  directress  furnished  us  sugar  candy 
to  eat  with  our  tea  and  said  that  in  her  storeroom  she  still  had 
a  supply  of  sweets  which  she  had  bought  under  the  old  regime. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  an  impression  of  Petrograd  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  the  city  is  as  full  of  contrasts  as  under  the  czar. 
The  Nevsky  still  has  crowds  of  fairly  well-dressed  people  on 
warm  spring  afternoons,  and  the  street  cars  are  even  more 
crowded  than  during  the  war.  On  Sunday  the  Kazan  cathe- 
dral was  fairly  well  filled.  The  greatest  change  in  the  Nevsky 
is  the  boarded-up  windows  of  most  of  the  large  stores.  Art 
and  curio  stores  are  still  open,  and  seem  to  have  large  stocks 
of  goods.  On  the  side  streets  some  of  the  smaller  shops  are 
open,  and  the  bazars  are  crowded  with  a  motley  throng  of 
people  representing  all  classes  and  offering  for  sale  everything 
which  could  possibly  find  a  purchaser.  Used  clothing  of  all 
kinds  seems  to  be  in  greatest  demand.  Occasionally  a  woman, 
whom  one  feels  may  well  be  from  the  aristocracy,  joins  the 
throng  with  a  blanket  or  some  woolen  clothing  for  sale.  At 
least  some  of  the  aristocracy  are  still  supporting  themselves  by 
disposing  of  their  treasures,  and  while  I  was  in  the  city  the 
Countess  X  called  me  up  by  telephone  and  asked  if  I  could 
take  a  sable  robe  which  she  had  at  200,000  rubles. 


The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  people  who  have 
no  possessions  to  sell  manage  to  exist.  Apparently  the  expla- 
nation is  that  most  of  the  population  is  employed.  I  saw  little 
indication  of  idleness  in  the  streets  and  was  told  that  the  de- 
mand for  labor  far  exceeded  the  supply.  At  least  part  of  the 
factories  are  in  operation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
streetcars  were  crowded  with  workn.en.  The  constant  em- 
phasis of  the  present  government  upon  the  necessity  for  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  and  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  workmen  indicated  that  there  was  much  to  be  done  in 
increasing  the  production  of  the  factories. 

Private   Business  Thrives 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  government  calls  itself  a  com- 
munistic government,  one  finds  on  every  side  people  carrying 
on  private  business,  speculating,  and  planning  for  the  resump- 
tion of  importing  as  soon  as  the  blockade  is  lifted.  The  driver 
of  my  sleigh  charged  me  200  rubles  to  take  me  to  the  station ; 
the  next  day  another  driver  was  most  grateful  when  I  gave 
him  100  rubles.  The  first  driver  stopped  a  woman  on  the 
street  and  from  a  small  bundle  she  was  carrying  purchased  a 
number  of  white  biscuits,  two  of  which  he  gave  me,  saying, 
"You  will  need  these  on  your  trip." 

That  the  principles  of  communism  as  we  have  studied  them 
in  our  text  books  have  been  tried  in  many  departments  of  the 
Soviet  government  and  found  wanting,  is  apparent  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer  in  Petrograd.  The  soldiers  one  sees  on 
the  street  are  under  strict  discipline,  and  their  officers  one  is 
told  are  oftentimes  officers  of  the  old  army.  The  soldiers  one 
talks  to  on  the  train  tell  of  the  limited  activities  of  the  present 
soldier  committees.  In  industry  one  hears  constantly  of  fac- 
tories under  the  direction  of  experts,  sometimes  the  very  men 
who  formerly  directed  them,  and  of  the  decrease  in  the  power 
of  the  workmen's  committees. 

In  agriculture  one  is  informed  of  the  chaos  where  the  "poor 
peasants"  or  farm  laborers  have  undertaken  the  direction  of 
production,  and  the  tendency  in  March  was  clearly  toward 
placating  the  "middle  peasant"  or  small  proprietor.  Finally, 
there  is  the  constant  rumor  of  the  concessions  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  give  foreigners,  especially  Americans. 

One  is  impressed  everywhere  in  Petrograd  by  the  kindly 
spirit  shown  toward  Americans.  Apparently  it  is  thought  that 
we  are  the  only  people  who  are  able  in  part  to  under- 
stand the  Russian.  Moreover,  there  is  the  feeling  that  as  a 
people  we  are  not  interested  in  extending  our  political  control 
over  any  part  of  the  country. 

Coming  out  across  the  Finnish  border,  the  Soviet  customs 
officials  in  searching  my  baggage  made  me  realize  that  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  there  has  been  little  change  from  the  time  of 
the  Czar.  My  poor  old  Corona  typewriter,  with  which  I  had 
managed  to  pass  the  Russian  frontiers  in  the  time  of  the  czar  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  officials,  and  with  which  I  had 
passed  the  Soviet  frontiers  five  times,  was  discovered  and  re- 
moved, and  a  further  search  of  my  baggage  brought  to  light  a 
pack  of  much-used  playing  cards  with  which,  apparently,  I  was 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country.  So  they  were  destroyed  in  the 
fireplace,  and  then  I  crossed  the  border  into  Finland. 


THE  STIRRUP  OF  YOUTH 

Nationalization   and    Direct   Action   the  Issues   before 
British    Labor   at   Southport 

By  Arthur  Gleason 

Historically,  diplomacy  has  been  the  last  phase  of  civil  government  to  yield  to  democratic  control. 
With  the  rise  of  social  and  economic,  no  less  than  dynastic  and  military,  factors  in  international  rela- 
tions, we  are  witnessing  a  shift  throughout  Europe  to  what  President  Wilson  called  the  "counsels 
of  common  men."  Since  the  days  when  a  group  of  British  textile  operatives  sent  their  message  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  they  were  with  the  North  on  the  slavery  issue,  whatever  the  effect  of  the 
blockade  and  the  stand  of  the  British  cotton  trade,  British  labor  has  groped  towards  some  part  in 
foreign  policy.  At  the  close  of  June,  at  Southport,  the  British  Labour  Party  broke  the  precedents  of 
thirty  years  in  the  political  labor  movement  in  England,  and  called  on  the  trade  unions  to  prepare  to 
bring  direct  action  (strikes)  to  bear  on  a  political  issue.  That  issue  was  one  of  foreign  affairs — self- 
determination  in  Russia.  What  direct  action  on  the  British  plan  means — as  distinct  from  revolu- 
tionary strikes  on  the  Continent — is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Gleason  in  a  story  of  the  dramatic  debates  on 
nationalization  of  the  mines  (political  interference  with  a  primary  industry)  and  Russian  inter- 
vention (industrial  interference  in  political  policy).  They  registered  a  new  stage  in  the  relations  of 
the  political  and  industrial  arms  of  the  British  labor  movement. — EDITOR. 


I. 


I 


"*HE  first  annual  conference  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  since  the  armistice  has  built  its  program  for 
the  coming  year.  The  conference  moved  decisively 
to  the  left,  but  it  is  a  left  of  the  British  brand. 
British  labor  is  not  a  revolutionary  minority  European  sect; 
it  is  a  great  organized  group  that  expects  to  take  over  the 
government  within  a  few  years.  It  made  its  fighting  issues: 

1.  To  nationalize  the  mines  (as  the  first  step  in  the  nation- 
alization of  all  the  great  public  utilities). 

2.  To  end  intervention  in  Russia,  by  direct  action  (of  the 
British  brand). 

This  conference  was  held  at  Southport — that  summer  city 
on  the  western  coast — on  June  25-27.  The  conference  moved 
to  the  left  because  Smillie  and  Hodges  moved  it  (stated  in 
terms  of  personality).  Or,  stated  in  terms  of  economic  power, 
it  moved  to  the  left  because  the  Triple  Alliance  drove  it. 
Smillie  has  given  the  lead  to  labor,  politically  and  industrially, 
by  his  victories  in  the  Coal  Commission.  And  only  second  to 
him  is  the  brilliant,  moderate  young  miner,  Frank  Hodges, 
who  in  a  speech  of  five  minutes  spitted  Ben  Tillett,  the  old 
dockers'  leader,  who  preceded  him,  and  overthrew  John 
Robert  Clynes,  former  food  controller,  who  followed  him. 
Hodges  pleaded  for  direct  action  (of  the  British  brand)  on 
Russia,  and  carried  the  convention  by  a  majority  of  958,000 
votes.  Henderson,  through  a  cold,  had  lost  about  three- 
quarters  of  his  voice,  which  reduced  his  volume  of  tone  to  that 
of  other  delegates.  And  with  the  passing  of  his  cast-iron  bass, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  a  little  of  his  alertness  and  strategic 
intuition.  He  and  the  others  of  the  Labour  Party  Executive 
were  ill-advised  in  not  immediately  accepting  the  Hodges 
statement  as  party  policy.  The  vote  rolled  over  them  as  it 
rolled  over  the  right.  And  now  they  must  accept  it.  There 
is  an  accent  to  victorious  youth  that  ought  to  be  recognized 
at  the  first  hearing.  The  young  are  not  in  the  saddle,  but 
their  foot  is  on  the  stirrup. 

A  year  ago,  in  a  time  of  division  that  split  the  middle-class 
parties,  Clynes,  Henderson  and  Thomas  represented  the  heal- 
ing and  concessionary  elements  which  made  labor  cohere. 
This  year  Cramp  (with  his  450,000  railwaymen),  Smillie  and 
Hodges  (of  the  miners)  were  the  forward-pushing  leaders 
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behind  whom  two  million  out  of  the  three  million  men  repre- 
sented took  up  the  new  lines. 

When  the  conference  turned  to  such  issues  as  conscription, 
Russia,  the  blockade,  the  peace  treaty,  it  became  clear  that  so 
far  as  the  British  workers  are  concerned,  the  war  is  over. 
The  old  wounds  dealt  and  received  by  "  jingo  "  and  "  pacifist," 
"  knock-out-blow  "  and  "  negotiation  "  are  healing.  Indeed 
that  was  evident  before,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trans- 
port workers,  when  the  scarred  warrior,  Ben  Tillett,  made  a 
brave  speech  calling  off  his  feud  against  the  German  people. 
And  the  Labour  Party  now  gave  great  applause  to  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  for  the  best  speech  he  has  made  in  five  years,  when 
he  urged  a  real  league  of  nations  and  the  acceptance  of  Ger- 
many within  it,  and  the  cure  for  hate,  and  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Only  one  dissentient  to  an  anti-blockade  resolution 
among  nearly '  a  thousand  delegates  was  heard — the 
staunch  and  famous  leader  of  the  dockers,  James  Sexton. 
But  the  conference  refused  to  listen  to  him,  and  he  subsided 
into  that  grim  humor  which  carries  him  through  these  piping 
days  of  peace  when  he  is  left  stranded  on  the  extreme  right — 
the  last  of  the  Die-Hards  and  Bitter-Endians. 

Then,  in  the  true  English  tradition,  to  balance  all  that 
thrust  and  dynamic,  the  delegates  elected,  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  the  Executive  Committee,  Sidney  Webb,  sane,  consti- 
tutional, who  works  to  have  the  social  revolution  come  as 
gently  as  a  change  of  clothes. 

The  British  Labour  Party  has  added  a  half  million  to  its 
paid  membership  and  now  numbers  3,013,129.  The  trade 
unions  send  2,960,409.  There  are  389  trades  councils  and 
local  labor  parties,  and  4  Socialist  societies.  The  membership 
of  the  Socialist  societies  is  52,720;  but  of  that  membership  80 
per  cent  is  trade  union.  Ben  Tillett  estimates  the  trade  union 
membership  of  the  British  Labour  Party  to  be  99  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership.  In  1914  the  membership  was  1,612,147. 
In  the  four  years  of  war,  the  party,  instead  of  splitting  like 
the  Liberals,  has  almost  doubled  its  membership.  At  the 
recent  general  election  it  polled  a  vote  of  2,244,945.  Its 
highest  previous  vote  was  505,690.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  party  for  the  coming  year.  He  has  a  well-balanced  trade 
union  record  for  a  generation. 
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Ramsay  MacDonald  received  46  separate  nominations,  and 
was  unanimously  reelected  treasurer.  Arthur  Henderson  re- 
mains secretary,  the  leader  of  the  party.  The  elements  of 
right,  center  and  left  are  so  blended  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,1 that  all  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  representative  of  the 
entire  labor  movement. 

The  European  right  has  been  waiting  for  the  lead  from 
British  labor  to  quash  the  Eastern  left  that  takes  its  inspira- 
tion from  Lenine.  And  the  Italian  and  French  left  have  been 
waiting  for  a  strike  lead  from  the  British  left.  Neither  side 
got  satisfaction.  British  labor  agreed  to  join  Italian  and 
French  labor  in  holding  demonstrations  against  Russian  inter- 
vention on  July  20  and  21.  That  is  the  British  substitute. 
"Demonstrations"  meant  orderly  meetings  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  as  a  constitutional  release  for  wrath. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  a  loud-lunged  group  of 
ex-soldiers  in  the  gallery  bellowed  the  proceedings  to  a  stand- 
still till  they  received  the  promise  that  their  friend,  Bob 
Williams,  should  address  them  on  pensions  and  wages.  The 
episode  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  reveal  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  type  of  returned  soldier.  He  demands  immediate  changes. 
To  get  them  he  will  resort  to  direct  action.  The  war  has 
imbedded  violence  in  his  consciousness.  This  is  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  state ;  it  will  require  all  the  tact  and  the  funda- 
mental sanity  of  the  labor  leaders  to  canalize  this  unruly  force. 
During  the  war  it  could  be  aimed  against  the  enemy;  now  it 
is  being  aimed  against  institutions,  conventions  and  persons. 
In  private  life,  it  has  taken  expression  in  murder  in  so  large  a 
number  of  cases  that  London's  police  commissioner  has  issued 
a  public  warning.  Williams  is  at  this  moment  busy  on  a 
program  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  meet  the  demands  of 
discharged  disabled  soldiers.  It  is  interesting  that  the  govern- 
ment has  to  call  on  labor  leaders  of  the  left  to  save  constitu- 
tional government  from  grave  disturbance. 

Labor's  vote  for  direct  action  on  Russia  means  a  series  of 
steps  through  the  Labour  Party  Executive,  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  delegate  meeting  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  the  Trades  Union  Congress  itself,  and, 
finally,  through  the  rank  and  file  vote  of  each  union.  Labor  is 
well  aware  that  minority  action  could  hold  up  the  business  of 
any  government.  But  the  Labor  Party  does  not  wish  to  be 
scuttled  later  by  its  own  mutineers.  So  as  it  draws  near  to 
its  day  of  power,  it  quits  thumbing  its  nose  at  authority,  and 
calculates  the  distant  effect  of  its  present  action. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  conference.  There  was  nothing 
wild.  But  there  was  profound  feeling  concerning  Russia,  a 
feeling  which,  should  the  government  disregard  it  and  con- 
tinue to  send  supplies  to  the  anti-Bolshevik  generals  and 
admirals,  will  (not  immediately  but  ultimately)  lead  to  sec- 
tional strikes.  There  was  a  "  feeling  "  that  a  general  election 
will  come  this  autumn,  and  that  the  miners  have  supplied  a 
fighting  electoral  issue  in  "nationalization."  There  was  a  de- 
mand for  radical  leadership,  as  expressed  in  the  greeting  to 
such  men  as  Cramp,  Smillie,  Hodges  and  Williams.  It  is  in 
the  main  the  trade  unionists  who  are  heading  the  swing  to  the 
left,  and  not  alone  the  political  Socialists  (as  in  the  past). 

But  underneath  this  shift  one  feels  the  caution  of  the  British 
temperament.  At  least  one-third  of  the  leaders  are  of  the  old 
wages-and-hours  type,  to  whom  swift  change  is  distressing.  In 
addition,  there  is  that  immense  mass  of  silent  voters  who  go 
only  as  fast  as  they  are  convinced.  The  result  will  be  no 
sudden  political  overturn.  Election  by  election  the  workers 
will  continue  to  gain  seats,  till  one  day  the  half-way  mark  is 
crossed  and  the  balance  of  political  power  has  passed  to  them. 


1  The  women  members  are  Dr.  Ethel  Bentham,  Mary  Macarthur  (just  back 
from  her  American  visit),  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  and  Susan  Lawrence 
(a  member  of  the  London  County  Council). 


II. 

THE  nineteenth  annual  conference  of  the  British  Labour 
Party  gathered  in  the  Palladium  Theatre — a  "  palace  of 
varieties" — a  large  modern  building  with  a  red-glowing  in- 
terior, which  seated  delegates  on  the  main  floor,  and  over  five 
hundred  visitors  in  the  gallery.  The  last  half  hour  before  the 
leaders  arrived,  carpenters  and  electricians  were  tinkering  with 
the  press  tables.  A  local  musician  sat  at  the  great  organ  and 
filled  the  building  with  his  music  from  the  Offenbach  Barcarole 
and  from  Italian  opera,  submerging  us  in  deep  chords.  As  the 
delegates  gathered,  one  was  impressed  by  the  success  of  the 
movement.  It  is  a  long  stride  from  the  day  when  labor  met 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Lambeth  Baths.  The  free  gift  of  the 
Palladium  was  one  instance,  the  presence  of  Southport's  mayor 
in  full  blue  regalia  another. 

J.  McGurk,  of  the  Miners'  Federation,  sought  as  chair- 
man to  set  the  key-note  by  his  address,  which,  like  a  king's 
speech,  is  supposed  to  be  a  composite  of  the  responsible  beliefs 
of  the  full  Executive  Committee.  McGurk  is  a  square,  burly, 
witty  Irishman.  He  would  shine  in  a  mass  meeting  or  a  small 
rough-house  group ;  but  the  present  area  was  slightly  beyond  his 
range.  He  attempted  to  harmonize  differences,  but  his  ad- 
dress rather  served  to  reveal  the  temper  of  the  conference  on 
Russia,  conscription,  and  direct  action.  He  said: 

As  labor's  war  aims  demonstrate,  we  were  in  general  agreement 
with  the  governing  peace  principles  promulgated  by  President  Wilson 
and  endorsed  by  our  own  prime  minister.  We  desired  to  see  the 
complete  destruction  of  German  militarism,  followed  by  a  peace 
that  was  in  harmony  with  the  declarations  of  inter-Allied  labor  and 
Socialist  conferences;  and  the  political  terms  of  the  armistice  served 
to  create  an  expectation  that  a  people's  peace  would  be  realized  as 
the  result  of  the  subsequent  official  negotiations.  .  .  .  The  Peace 
Conference  was  in  effect  the  battleground  for  the  final  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  diplomatic  conceptions  and  methods. 

He  began  his  next  sentence :  "  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  were  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy." 
Here  laughter  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  hall  and  swept 
the  audience.  He  went  on  imperturbably: 

They  have  had  to  contend  with  a  very  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  of  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese  representatives  to  secure  na- 
tionalist aims  rather  than  firm  international  settlements.  As  a  result 
there  have  been  a  number  of  unhappy  compromises  and  violations 
of  principles  which  labor  not  only  deplores  but  could  not  approve; 
but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  in  the  settlement  with  which 
labor  can  identify  itself;  in  particular,  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  though  unsatisfactory  and  weak  in  certain  details,  is  a 
substantial  beginning  in  the  direction  of  methodical  organization  to 
maintain  peace,  and  the  labor  section  provides  a  basis  for  practical 
agreement  between  the  various  nations  on  economic,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial questions.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  peace  proposals 
contain  provisions  which  are  far  from  commending  themselves  to 
the  acceptance  of  labor,  and  we  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  organized  workers  of  all  countries  they  have 
been  revised  and  brought  into  line  with  the  strict  observance  of 
fundamental  democratic  principles  for  which  we  stand. 

McGurk  then  described  the  Berne  conference  and  reviewed 
the  elections : 

The  committee  of  action  which  was  appointed  in  Berne  was  re- 
ceived in  Paris  by  the  president  of  the  Peace  Conference,  before  whom 
they  laid  the  international  conference  decisions,  and  our  own  repre- 
sentatives were  received  by  the  prime  minister,  who  discussed  with 
them  the  Berne  resolutions.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  trace  the  influence  of  labor  on  the  peace  proposals  by 
pointing  to  this  or  that  definite  item,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  modest  to 
assert  that  had  labor  not  pursued  its  own  diplomatic  policy  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  or  two  years  the  final  peace  settlement,  dis- 
appointing as  it  is  in  many  respects,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
very  much  worse;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  drawn  more  inspiration  and  democratic  strength  from  the  declara- 
tions, activities,  and  general  support  of  labor  than  he  has  from 
all  the  telegrams,  threats,  and  discontent  of  his  own  "reliable" 
followers. 

The  election  was  held  under  conditions  which  were  distinctly  un- 
favorable to  labor.  The  prime  minister  and  his  followers  appealed 
strongly  to  the  passions  of  the  people,  playing  alternately  on  their 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  their  fears  of  bolshevism.  They  promised 
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them  the  kaiser's  head  on  a  charger,  that  Germany  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  whole  of  our  national  war  costs,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
asked  that  in  return  for  winning  the  war  he  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  winning  the  peace.  He  denounced  the  Labour  Party  as 
Bolshevist,  and  frightened  the  electors,  especially  the  newly  enfran- 
chised women,  by  lurid  descriptions  of  what  would  happen  in  Eng- 
land if  labor  came  into  power.  The  results  showed  that  the  prime 
minister  had  calculated  his  chances  well,  for  the  world  witnessed 
the  biggest  landslide  in  our  political  annals.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wars 
returned  with  an  overwhelming  majority;  the  Asquithian  Liberals 
lost  all  their  leaders  and  most  of  their  parliamentary  rank  and  file; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  labor,  which  saw  several  of  its  oldest 
parliamentary  leaders  defeated,  became  the  official  opposition  with 
61  members. 

He  described  the  Coal  Commission  and  its  decision  for 
minerals  and  mine  nationalization,  and  outlined  the  work  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference.  He  went  on: 

We  all  deplore  the  Bolshevist  excesses.  We  all  decried  the  czarist 
excesses,  but  the  British  government  did  not  assist  the  1905  revolution 
by  sending  men,  munitions  and  materials  to  those  who  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  democracy  against  autocracy.  ...  So  long  as  this 
policy  of  intervention  in  Russia  is  pursued,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  disarmament,  and  the  alleged  need  for  retaining  conscription  in 
this  country  will  remain.  If  the  government  counts  on  being  able 
to  bluff  the  workers  indefinitely  on  these  lines,  it  will  be  sadly  disillu- 
sioned. I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  a  threat;  it  is  a  simple  and 
common  statement  of  fact:  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  will  not 
have  conscription,  and  we  shall  resort  to  every  legitimate  means 
to  bring  about  its  withdrawal. 

In  the  reception  of  this  passage,  it  was  plain  that  the  chair- 
man was  playing  on  a  live  nerve  of  the  majority  present.  The 
feeling  deepened  as  he  went  on : 

A  movement  is  already  afoot  to  employ  the  strike  weapon  for 
political  purposes.  This  would  be  an  innovation  in  this  country 
which  few  responsible  leaders  would  welcome.  .  .  .  We  are 
either  constitutionalists  or  we  are  not  constitutionalists.  If  we  are 
constitutionalists,  if  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  political  weapon 
(and  we  do,  or  why  do  we  have  a  labor  party),  then  it  is  both  unwise 
and  undemocratic  because  we  fail  to  get  a  majority  at  the  polls  to 
turn  round  and  demand  that  we  should  substitute  industrial  action. 
...  It  appears  to  me  to  be  less  likely  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
give  their  adhesion  to  industrial  action  to  enforce  political  demands 
and  ideas.  It  would  therefore  be  a  misfortune  if  the  movement  were 
to  be  torn  asunder  by  efforts  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  strike  policy 
for  political  aims. 

It  was  clear  from  the  buzz  of  comment  and  interruption 
that  the  delegates  were  determined  to  deal  with  Russia  and 
direct  action.  Their  repressed  feelings  began  to  come  through. 
The  liveliness  started  when  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  read.  A  paragraph  told  of  sending  a  telegram  of 
welcome  to  President  Wilson.  A  delegate  of  the  (anti-war) 
British  Socialist  Party,  William  McLaine,  protested.  He 
said: 

President  Wilson  is  the  commercial  traveler  for  American  capital- 
ism. It  is  necessary  for  him  to  speak  as  if  he  were  an  idealist,  and 
thus  to  be  used  by  the  Allied  imperialists  to  obtain  labor  support  in 
their  own  countries.  The  old  phrases  of  annexation  would  not  have 
availed.  In  America,  in  President  Wilson's  own  country,  Socialists 
and  labor  men  are  in  prison,  such  men  as  Eugene  Debs  and  Victor 
Berger.  Let  President  Wilson  speak  when  his  house  is  in  order. 
Labor  will  do  well  when  it  relies  on  itself  instead  of  on  President 
Wilson.  He  came  into  the  war  when  American  capital  was  com- 


BRITISH  LABOR   and 
NATIONALIZATION 

THIS  conference  congratulates  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  on  having  secured  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  royal  commission  in  favor  of  state  owner- 
ship of  minerals,  and  a  majority  recommendation  in  favor 
of  state  ownership  of  the  mines,  and  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  participation  in  the  control  of  industry.  It 
is  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party  in  seeking  to  give  immediate 
legislative  effect  to  these  proposals  the  matter  ought  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and 
the  National  Executive  of  the  Labor  Party. 


mitted  and  ready  to  come.  His  policy  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
working-class. 

Arthur  Henderson  here  intervened  with  his  note  of  authority: 

I  hope  that  this  debate  will  not  be  pursued.  When  we  sent  the 
telegram,  we  were  then  hopeful  that  President  Wilson  would  translate 
his  ideals  into  terms  of  the  treaty.  We  sent  it  in  the  trust  that  his 
ideals  might  be  realized  much  nearer  than  they  are. 

It  was  only  a  minority  of  the  delegates  who  were  so  mistaken 
as  to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  acted  with  hypocrisy.  The 
large  majority  dismissed  the  matter  in  the  sympathetic  silence 
given  to  a  well-meaning  man  who  had  been  outplayed  by 
stronger  men.  And  Henderson's  requiem  closed  the  incident. 
Wilson  will  not  again  figure  in  the  deliberations  of  British 
labor.  No  delegate  in  all  the  hall  applauded  his  name.  A 
sense  of  disillusionment  in  him  and  in  the  peace  is  almost 
univeral  among  the  workers.  The  same  kindliness  that  covers 
the  Antwerp  and  the  Gallipoli  expeditions  will  surround  the 
sleep  of  the  Fourteen  Points.  One  lasting  result  the  Ameri- 
can President  has  wrought — he  has  altered  the  vocabulary  of 
idealism.  At  this  labor  conference,  phrases  about  "  open 
covenants"  and  "democracy  made  safe"  were  scrupulously 
avoided,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  workers  were  put  into 
pedestrian  and  realistic  words,  with  the  emphasis  on  applica- 
tions rather  than  on  general  principles.  Ideology  of  language 
has  now  been  relinquished  to  the  imperialists. 

The  section  of  the  report  on  Allied  Intervention  in  Russia 
dealt  with  efforts  of  the  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  to  obtain  information  from  the  government  on  its 
policy  towards  Russia  and  its  attitude  towards  the  Bolshevist 
government.  From  December  20,  1918,  to  May,  1919,  no 
information  was  given.  Two  labor  delegates  of  the  Berne  con- 
ference were  appointed  to  visit  Russia  and  obtain  information. 
The  Allied  Council  in  Paris  refused  facilities  to  them.  The 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL 

|~*HAT  this  conference  expresses  its  pleasure  that  the  in- 
A  ternational  conference  at  Berne  has  been  an  unanswer- 
able condemnation  in  particular  of  those  governments  who 
opposed  and  finally  prevented  the  proposed  meeting  at 
Stockholm. 

The  conference  further  declares  that  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  to  reconstruct  the  International  on  a  permanent  basis 
so  that  it  may  become  a  real  and  effective  power  in  securing 
the  spread  and  authority  of  socialism  in  all  nations;  to  this 
end  it  is  necessary  that  every  section  of  the  Socialist  and 
labor  movements  should  be  duly  represented  at  all  interna- 
tional conferences,  and  that  all  national  committees  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  should  be  composed  of  all 
sections  of  the  movement  so  as  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  secure  democratic  expression  of  opinion  and 
policy. 


British  War  Office  initiated  a  vivid  press  campaign  for  troops 
to  rescue  British  troops  at  Archangel,  and  munitions  and  other 
supplies  were  rushed  in  to  the  forces  of  Koltchak  and  Deni- 
kine.  Accordingly,  at  a  special  conference  of  labor  in  April, 
an  emergency  resolution  was  brought  in  by  the  miners,  textile 
workers,  locomotive  enginemen  and  others,  and  carried: 

That  this  conference  call  on  the  government  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  withdraw  all  British  troops  from  Russia,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  induce  the  Allied  governments  to  do 
likewise;  to  raise  the  blockade;  to  withdraw  the  bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  the  conscription  of  men  for  further  military  service; 
and  to  release  all  conscientious  objectors. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  moving  the  resolution,  Robert 
Smillie  indicated  the  view  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  that  a  special  conference  should  be  called 
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with  the  object  of  determining  whether,  and  if  so,  what  form 
of  industrial  action  should  be  taken  by  the  labor  movement  to 
achieve  the  political  objects  indicated.  A  joint  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  was  held 
the  following  week  and  a  joint  sub-committee  was  appointed, 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  agreement  because  of  the 
clause  concerning  conscription  (at  which  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  balked ) .  Subsequently  the  Executive  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  its  two  million  miners,  railwaymen  and  trans- 
port workers  affirmed  the  need  of  action  on  these  demands 
(Russia,  conscription,  blockade,  conscientious  objectors),  and 
asked  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  approach  Bonar  Law. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  found  his  reply  so  satisfactory 
that  they  refused  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  trades  unions 
to  consider  further  action.  The  Parliamentary  Committee 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  DIRECT 
ACTION 

THIS  conference  protests  against  the  continued  interven- 
tion by  the  Allies  in  Russia,  whether  by  force  of  arms, 
by  supply  of  munitions,  by  financing  subsidies,  or  by  com- 
mercial blockade.  It  calls  for  the  immediate  cessation  of 
such  intervention ;  it  demands  the  removal  of  the  censor- 
ship so  that  an  unbiased  public  opinion  may  be  formed  upon 
the  issues  involved ;  it  denounces  the  assistance  given  by 
the  Allies  to  reactionary  bodies  in  Russia  as  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  the  interests  of  financial  capitalism, 
which  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Re- 
public and  as  being  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination  and  it  instructs  the  National  Executive  to 
consult  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  with  the  view  to  effective  action  being  taken  to 
enforce  these  demands  by  the  unreserved  use  of  their  po- 
litical and  industrial  power. 


includes  Gosling  and  Thomas  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  it 
also  includes  W.  J.  Davis,  James  Sexton,  Will  Thome,  J.  B. 
Williams  and  Havelock  Wilson,  who  represent  the  right  of 
the  labor  movement.  The  executive  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
known  as  the  consultative  committee,  includes  Smillie,  Cramp, 
Thomas,  Gosling  and  Williams.  Recent  votes  have  shown 
that  Smillie  has  the  majority  backing  of  the  miners,  and  that 
Cramp  has  an  equally  strong  backing  of  the  railwaymen. 
Where  the  hitch  came  which  enabled  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  drop  its  chestnut  and  save  its  ringers,  is  that  the 
transport  workers  are  a  looser  organization  than  the  miners 
and  railwaymen,  and  that  among  its  dockers  and  sailors  it 
contains  some  of  the  strongest  old-time  leaders  of  the  extreme 
right.  Its  head  is  Harry  Gosling,  a  moderate  radical,  and  its 
secretary,  Robert  Williams,  of  the  extreme  left.  At  the  re- 
cent transport  workers'  conference,  Williams  was  tri- 
umphantly reelected,  but  was  reminded  to  consult  his  rank 
and  file  before  committing  his  organization  to  advanced  posi- 
tions. All  this  internal  fight  came  into  the  daylight  at  South- 
port,  and  the  radicals  won  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  issue  was  clear.  Should  British  labor  use  direct  action, 
industrial  pressure,  the  strike,  to  pull  the  troops  out  of  Russia? 
If  so,  should  the  Labour  Party  say  no?  Or  should  it  be  left 
to  the  Trades  Union  Congress?  Should  a  political  question 
be  settled  by  the  industrial  weapon?  This  is  an  old  and 
familiar  doctrine,  but  the  application  of  it  to  the  Labour  Party 
is  new  to  British  experience.  The  Executive  Committee,  in 
its  report,  took  the  ground  that  if  the  "British  labor  move- 
ment is  to  institute  a  new  precedent  in  our  industrial  history 
by  initiating  a  general  strike  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  not 
industrial  but  political  objects,  it  is  imperative  that  the  trade 
unions,  whose  members  are  to  fulfil  the  obligations  implied 


BRITISH  LABOR  and  RECON- 
CILIATION 

THE  conference  is  of  opinion,  now  that  Germany  has 
decided  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  thereby  opening  up 
the  opportunity  of  cooperation  with  the  democracies  of  the 
world,  that  its  speedy  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  immediate  revision  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  the 
harsh  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  governments 
when  the  armistice  was  made,  are  essential  both  on  grounds 
of  honor  and  expediency;  and  it  therefore  calls  upon  the 
labor  movement,  in  conjunction  with  the  internationals,  to 
undertake  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  winning  of  popular 
support  to  this  policy  as  a  first  step  towards  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  peoples  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of 
international  cooperation  and  good-will. 


in  the  new  poliqr  and  whose  finances  it  is  presumed  are  to 
be  involved,  should  realize  the  responsibilities  such  a  strike 
movement  would  entail  and  should  themselves  determine  the 
plan  of  any  such  new  campaign." 

Robert  Williams  rose  from  his  place  as  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Labour  Party.  He  is  the  secretary 
of  nearly  400,000  transport  workers,  who  are  sailors,  dockers, 
riverside  workers,  ship  loaders,  and  vehicular  workers.  He  is 
a  giant  of  a  man,  over  six  feet,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  with 
large  features — big  mouth,  a  jutting  nose,  a  loud  voice,  and  a 
gift  of  Kiplingesque  language.  He  wears  a  drooping  tie  like 
a  neck-bouquet,  and  has  huge  hands.  In  speaking,  the  touch 
of  charlatanism  disappears,  and  the  strength  that  has  lifted 
him  from  poverty  to  leadership  comes  through.  He  chews  his 
words  with  vigor  and  accentuates  ch's  and  c's.  He  hisses  his 
attacks,  bitter  and  fearless: 

There  are  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  who  are  more 
reactionary  than  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  action  has  been  a  smoke 
screen  to  protect  the  reactionaries  of  the  government.  We  are  told 
that  certain  forms  of  action  are  unconstitutional.  Is  the  war  against 
Russia  a  constitutional  war?  One  day  that  scion  of  the  house  of 
Marlborough,  Mr.  Churchill,  the  would-be  dictator,  gloats  over  the 
success  of  the  Koltchaks,  the  Denikines  and  Manneheims,  who  seek 
to  crush  the  Russian  workers'  republic.  And,  then,  when  the  Red 
army  wins,  Mr.  Churchill  says,  "We're  only  in  a  sort  of  war  with 
Russia." 

Mr.  Churchill  has  thrown  down  the  challenge,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  at  least  one  million  of  the  pick  of  the  working-class 
movement  will  accept  his  challenge  on  the  maintenance  of  conscrip- 
tion and  the  crushing  of  a  working-class  republic.  If  the  leaders 
don't  take  action  constitutionally,  then  the  rank  and  file  will  take 
action.  As  a  trade  union  official,  I  wish  no  conscription.  The 
government  is  attempting  to  get  the  same  power  over  the  workers 
industrially  as  in  the  war.  We  have  a  proof  in  the  infamous  army 
circular.  [Exposed  by  the  Daily  Herald.] 

But  the  military  can  not  be  relied  on  to  crush  a  working-class 
movement.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  navy  is  even  less  reliable 
than  the  army.  The  police  are  less  reliable  than  the  navy.  Let  the 
conference  decide  whether  it  is  possible  to  promote  industrial  action 
for  political  action — to  use  what  our  French  friends  call  faction 
directe. 

Then  followed  the  demonstration  of  the  three  days.  A 
grey,  bent  man  rose  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  and  acclamation 
grew  till  it  was  a  tidal  wave.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  dele- 
gates broke  into  song,  while  Robert  Smillie  walked  to  the 
front. 

He  came  to  them  from  his  long  battle  on  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion where,  with  the  equal  help  of  Hodges  and  Sidney  Webb, 
he  had  won  a  wage  gain  and  a  shortening  of  hours  that  give 
his  miners  a  good  life.  And  more  than  that  he  had  won;  for 
he  had  obtained  a  majority  decision  in  favor  of  nationalization 
and  workers'  share  in  management,  which  in  the  end  will 
make  his  miners  into  public  servants.  He  would  wrest  the 
minerals  from  the  dukes  and  hand  the  mines  over  to  the  com- 
munity. As  the  foreign  delegates  testified,  he  had  given  the 
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pace  to  the  labor  movement  of  Europe.  The  past  and  present 
of  the  man  were  about  him — his  almost  fifty  years  of  struggle 
and  his  part  in  the  march  of  labor.  He  stood  a  foot  away 
from  where  I  sat.  His  bent  figure  and  lined  face  are  pathetic, 
but  it  is  not  the  pathos  of  failure — it  is  the  pathos  of  the  old 
warrior. 

"  Don't  spare  'em,  Bob,"  came  a  voice  from  the  gallery. 

Smillie  said  in  part: 

The  Executive  Committee  has  taken  the  position  of  every  exploiter, 
capitalist  and  politician.  What  they  fear  more  than  anything  else 
is  direct  action.  Direct  action  may  be  constitutional  action.  Labor 
leaders  were  tied  up  under  the  munitions  acts  and  the  strike  made 
illegal.  The  rank  and  file  could  only  protest.  The  actions  of  the 
trade  unions  should  have  been  kept  free.  [Smillie  kept  the  miners 
free  by  refusing  to  enter  the  Lloyd  George  Treasury  Agreement.] 

Where  do  political  questions  end  and  industrial  questions  begin? 
Politicians  say  that  the  nationalization  of  mines  is  political,  but  does 
the  conference  condemn  the  miners  who  made  up  their  minds  they 
would  strike  if  they  did  not  get  nationalization  of  mines?  To  me 
nationalization  is  a  great  labor  question.  Starved  and  kicked  and 
kept  in  miserable  houses  for  generations,  the  miners  have  been 
building  up  fortunes  for  the  privileged  class.  Are  the  organized 
miners  not  to  use  the  power  of  their  organization  to  improve  their 
conditions  by  nationalization  of  mines?  Yea,  and  our  Executive 
Committee  is  now  congratulating  the  miners. 

Is  the  action  of  the  government  constitutional?  The  present 
government  is  sitting  through  fraud  and  corruption.  They  have 


Signer  d'Arragona 


Secretary  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Labor,  belong- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  movement.  As  such  his  speech 
was  the  most  disturbing  of  the  day.  A.  responsible- 
looking  elderly  man  of  fine,  Reman  features,  of  high 
dignity,  tall  and  spare : 
The  Italian  organization  of  labor  is  one  of  recent  forma- 
tion, barely  a  quarter  of  a  century  old — the  product  of  So- 
cialistic propaganda.  As  the  result  of  the  war,  Italy  is 
almost  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  She  is  in  a  revolution- 
ary state  of  mind.  To  the  masses,  only  one  solution  seems 
possible — the  social  revolution.  There  is  no  coal,  iron,  raw 
materials.  Temperament  and  economic  conditions  both  are 
at  work.  The  Italian  Federation  of  Labor  has  demanded 
a  constituent  assembly  and  the  socialization  of  land.  They 
hear  that  the  English  miners  are  obtaining  nationalization 
of  mines.  Before  the  war  the  federation  numbered  300,000, 
and  now  800,000.  Before  the  war,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party 
numbered  50,000,  and  now  100,000.  The  Socialists  have  42 
Deputies,  and  control  300  communes,  including  Milan  and 
Boulogne. 

The  situation  is  so  grave  that  I  anticipate  in  a  short  time 
an  attempted  revolution — a  revolutioh'with  bloodshed.  The 
results  may  not  be  large,  but  a  rising  is  almost  inevitable. 
I  belong  to  the  right,  but  I  see  no  other.way  out. 


deceived  and  lied.  Is  the  labor  movement  to  take  no  action?  But 
no  person  proposed  a  stoppage  of  work  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  We  want  to  take  constitutional  means  in  order  to  prevent 
later  the  taking  of  unconstitutional  means.  It  will  be  safer  for  the 
trades  unions  and  the  Labour  Party  to  meet  calmly  and  constitutionally 
than  to  wait  until  a  revolution  breaks  out  in  some  part  of  the  country, 
which  might  sweep  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  We  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  wanted  the  whole  labor  movement  to  have  a 
voice  in  deciding  the  question.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
denied  us  the  right  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
So  we  have  called  a  conference  of  the  three  bodies  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  We  would  have  preferred  a  wider  movement.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fight  labor's  battle  sectionally.  It  is  our  duty  to  let  the 
workers  know  we  are  behind  them.  I  appeal  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  withdraw  this  paragraph,  because  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  those  of  us  who  are  working  for  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  workers. 

James  Sexton  replied.  Sexton  is  head  of  the  50,000  dock 
laborers.  He  is  the  grizzled  veteran  of  many  battles  for  the 
better  condition  of  the  less-skilled  and  less-organized  workers. 
His  long  years  of  responsible  position  have  schooled  him  to 
patience  and  the  piecemeal  gain.  He  has  a  constitutional  dis- 
trust of  the  political  mind.  He  has  a  large  forehead  with 
beetling  brows  over  inset  eyes.  His  speech  is  jerky  but  forci- 
ble, given  in  a  rough  voice  of  sincerity.  He  is  respected  by 
labor  and  possesses  a  large  measure  of  influence. 


"  Hello,  Jimmy,  another  forlorn  hope,"  said  a  delegate  as 
Sexton  came  to  the  front.  Sexton  replied: 

It  may  be  a  forlorn  hope,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  My  friend  and 
colleague,  Williams,  has  put  the  case  for  direct  action.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Smillie  that  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible,  to 
separate  political  from  industrial  questions.  Is  there  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  the  trade  union  movement  who  would  not  take  industrial 
action  for  the  nationalization  of  the  mines?  .  .  .  Against  conscription 
no  man  is  stronger  than  myself.  But  is  there  not  an  easier  way  of 
dealing  with  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  next  general  election?  Four 
years  of  good  sound  agitation  [Voice:  "How  about  Russia?"]  is 
better  than  the  risk  of  civil  war.  .  .  .  You  are  letting  loose  an  element 
now  rife  in  the  trade  unions  which  you  can  not  control.  I  am  a 
revolutionalist  of  a  social  character,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  letting 
mad  dogs  loose. 

J.  Bromley  answered  him.  He  is  a  man  in  middle  life, 
head  of  40,000  men  in  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen.  In  the  past  his  organization  has  been 
at  odds  with  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  but  he  and 
Cramp  have  reached  agreement.  They  and  their  rank  and 
file  are  as  radical  as  the  miners.  Bromley  said: 

I  am  not  going  to  call  men  mad  dogs.  The  organized  labor 
movement  will  have  to  blend  the  two — political  and  direct  action — to 
save  itself  from  destruction.  I  compliment  the  Triple  Alliance  on 
their  action.  Every  one  of  the  government  pledges  has  been  broken. 
Are  we  to  take  that  lying  down?  .  .  .  Unless  the  intelligent  and  ag- 


Hjalmar  Branting 


One  of  the  useful  men  of  Europe,  a  Socialist  of  the  old 
stock,  anti-Prussian,  anti-Bolshevik,  pro-Ally.  Be  is 
of  heavy  bulk,  and  looks  like  a  responsible  statesman- 
like walrus,  with  a  walrus's  moustaches. 

The  fall  of  the  Hohenzollerns  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
democratic  gain  in  Sweden.  I  anticipate  that  both  houses  of 
our  legislature  will  be  social-democratic  for  the  majority 
of  members  after  the  next  general  election.  They  will  then 
probably  enact  an  eight-hour  bill,  and  obtain  a  further  re- 
duction of  military  service.  The  party  has  been  enormously 
struck  by  the  report  of  the  British  Coal  Commission,  and  the 
step  forward  it  represents.  This  report  will  have  an  in- 
calculable influence  over  the  world  wherever  the  workers 
struggle  against  capitalism. 

Our  Swedish  Socialist  Party  is  not  going  to  desert  the 
old  lines  of  Socialist  effort  for  the  new  formulas  offered  to- 
day [the  Bolshevik  theory  of  dictatorship]. 


gressive  minority  give  leadership,  the  trade  union  movement  is  going 
down  in  a  welter  of  inaction.  .  .  .  The  rank  and  file  have  backed 
us  in  our  strikes.  Let  us  show  them  that  we  are  coming  at  last. 

He  was  followed  by  W.  Brace,  M.P.,  of  the  South  Wales 
miners.  Brace  (like  T.  Richards,  McGurk  and  Adamson) 
represents  the  more  conservative  element  among  the  miners, 
just  as  Smillie,  Hodges,  Robertson,  Straker,  Hartshorn,  and 
Herbert  Smith  represent  the  majority  element.  Brace  is  "  a 
splendid  figure  of  a  man"  with  raven-black  hair,  big,  black 
mustachios  like  a  benevolent  pirate  of  the  Main,  and  a  power- 
ful physique.  Brace  regarded  the  use  of  industrial  action  to 
settle  political  questions  as  a  "slippery  slope,"  but  agreed  with 
Smillie  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  industrial 
and  political  questions.  He  said : 

The  driving  power  behind  nationalization  of  mines  was  from 
organized  labor,  but  to  set  up  the  Coal  Commission  legislative 
enactment  was  necessary.  It  was  the  political  party  that  set  up  the 
statutory  commission.  These  paragraphs  in  the  executive  report 
suggest  that  the  question  of  direct  action  should  be  settled  by  the 
trade  unions  alone.  But  it  should  be  settled  by  both  the  industrial 
and  political  sides  of  the  movement. 

Then  Henderson  made  the  second  move  for  the  Executive 
and  the  question  was  put  by,  to  be  fought  out  when  a  resolu- 
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tion  in  the  agenda  should  come  up  in  regular  course.  It  was 
to  return  twice  more  till  it  was  decided.  And  it  was  to  be 
decided  against  Henderson,  Brace,  Sexton,  Tillett  and  Clynes, 
and  in  favor  of  Smillie,  Hodges,  Bromley,  Williams. 

III. 

NO  labor  conference  would  be  happy  unless  some  foreign 
delegate  had  been  prevented  by  a  government  from  attend- 
ing. This  time  two  Frenchmen  had  been  turned  back  by  the 
French,  or  the  Home  Office,  or  the  police.  They  were  Fros- 
sard  and  Jean  Longuet,  the  stormy  petrel  of  labor  meetings. 
The  conference  strongly  protested  and  gave  all  the  more  em- 
phatic applause  to  Ramsey  MacDonald,  himself  the  subject  of 
earlier  embargoes,  who  had  recently  returned  from  central 
Europe.  He  spoke  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  admitting  Ger- 
many to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  revision  of  the  harsh 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  MacDonald  has  a  personality  which 
appeals  to  many  races  and  nationalities.  It  is  an  international 
personality,  possessed  also  by  Longuet,  Vandervelde  and 
Branting;  Jane  Addams  has  it  notably  among  women.  This 
means  that  he  talks  a  language  understood  by  humanity,  and 
carries  a  sympathy  which  crosses  frontiers.  Hindus,  Irish  and 
Russians  are  as  much  attracted  to  MacDonald  as  French  and 


Pierre  Renaudel 

French  Socialist  of  the  moderate  right.  With  vivacity 
and  mental  lightness,  an  inner  gleam,  he  speaks  at 
ever-increasing  tempo,  till  it  becomes  the  roll  of  a 
mitreilleuse,  piercing,  shattering,  inciting  to  action. 

Jaures  predicted  that  war  would  be  followed  by  revolu- 
tion. The  revolution  is  taking  different  forms  in  the  nations 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  government.  In  the  autoc- 
racies it  takes  the  most  violent  form.  In  France,  of  an 
older  democracy,  socialism,  progressing,  will  lead  to  revolu- 
tion in  forms  less  violent. 

The  peace  treaty  and  League  of  Nations  do  not  fulfill  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  working-class.  Colonial  terri- 
tories have  been  annexed  without  giving  Germany  a  share. 


Italians.  Henderson  is  a  sincere  politician  without  the  artistic 
touch — he  persuades  and  manages  people.  MacDonald 
carries  overtones  and  moves  people.  Both  men  have  a  quality 
of  healing  that  banishes  hate  and  division.  MacDonald  quoted 
Bolingbroke  on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  two  hundred  years  ago : 
"Each  of  our  Allies  thought  himself  entitled  to  raise  his  de- 
mands to  the  most  extravagant  height.  They  had  been  encour- 
aged to  do  this  first  by  the  engagements  we  had  entered  into 
with  several  of  them,  with  some  to  draw  them  into  the  war, 
with  others  to  prevail  upon  them  to  continue  in  it."  The 
origin  of  war,  said  MacDonald,  was  the  stupidity  of  the  na- 
tions that  made  peace,  and  he  went  on : 

The  iniquitous  conduct  of  Germany  against  France  in  1871  is  now 
being  punished.  Let  it  be  punished  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
no  nation,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hence,  that  will  rise  up  and 
say,  "  We  are  going  to  wipe  out  the  peace  of  1919." 

We  could  say  that  if  Germany  were  in  our  position,  she  would  do 
worse.  I  agree  that  she  would.  I  have  never  said  anything  else. 
Neither  in  making  war  nor  in  making  peace  am  I  going  to  copy 
militarism.  A  peace  made  by  Germany  never  would  have  been 
acquiesced  in. 

Another  kind  of  peace  is  the  peace  of  punishment.  Germany  must 
bear  the  burdens  of  her  acts.  That  is  punishment,  but  punishment 


is  most  effective  with  a  reserve  of  justice.  The  man  who  confuses 
passion  with  punishment  is  not  punishing  as  a  judge  delivering 
justice,  but  as  a  man  destroying  his  enemy. 

There  is  a  third  peace  that  settles  the  problems  of  Europe  and 
tames  those  evil  passions. 

There  is  in  Europe  a  great  menace  of  militarism  created  by  the 
Scheidemanns  and  Noskes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Churchills  and 
Paris  conferences  on  the  other. 

There  are  still  the  war-makers — old  people,  with  a  gouty  foot  by 
the  fireside,  who  wish  to  be  heroes  and  patriots. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  one  hope.  It  is  bad  as  it  stands,  but 
we  must  make  it  better — no  longer  a  league  of  national  executives, 
but  a  league  of  peoples.  All  our  old  enemies  must  be  in  it. 

We  wish  a  peace  out  of  the  simple  heart  of  man,  out  of  the 
common  experience  of  man.  The  old  governing  order  gives  way 
before  the  simple  humanitarian  ideas  of  the  common  people.  They 
are  marching,  marching,  marching  to  conquer  the  land.  Over  the 
well-nigh  countless  graves  of  Europe  the  grass  is  growing.  Almost 
one  can  hear  the  simple  soothing  murmur  of  the  growing  grass,  a 
music  rising  till  the  guns  are  stifled  and  stilled  by  it.  In  our  own 
hearts,  in  our  passions,  let  it  be  that  peace  shall  rule. 

An  added  proof  that  the  war  is  over  was  furnished  by  the 
London  Times  in  saying  of  this  speech :  "He  perceptibly  stirred 
the  feelings  of  some  of  his  hearers.  On  the  whole  it  was 
a  moderate  utterance  from  such  a  quarter,  and  it  'would  prob- 
ably be  endorsed  by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  party." 

John  Robert  Clynes  followed  and  seconded.    He  said : 

The  defects  and  wrongs  of  the  peace  treaty  reflect  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Labor  Party  in  relation  to  the  coalition 


M.  van  Roosbroeck 

Of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party. 

Here  chimneys  smoke.  There  they  are  dead.  Trade  union 
membership  has  increased  from  120,000  to  429,000.  In  poli- 
tics the  situation  is  not  so  favorable.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  our  greatest  electoral  battle  for  universal  equal  suffrage. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  are  out  of  work  for  lack  of  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials. 


M.  Jouhaux 


Secretary  of  the  French  Confederation  General  du 
Travail  [the  C.  O.  T. — the  federation  of  trade-unions]. 
A  solid  individual  with  a  ruddy  face  set  off  by  close- 
cropped  chin  whiskers,  a  long  black  moustache,  black 
hair. 

The  world  stands  before  the  bankruptcy  of  the  middle- 
class.  The  principles  of  labor  must  now  be  realized  to  save 
the  nations  from  bankruptcy.  There  must  be  such  a  man- 
ifestation of  the  power  of  the  proletariat  that  all  will  know 
they  have  left  behind  the  period  of  servitude.  The  C.  G.  T. 
has  made  its  own  protest  against  the  peace  treaty,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  peace,  free  from  any  annexations  however  dis- 
guised with  phrases. 


government  (in  breaking  the  truce  last  June,  and  later  in  calling 
out  the  Labor  members  from  the  government).  When  I  stood  in 
London,  I  was  laughed  at  for  saying  that  if  the  Labor  Party  took  that 
line,  it  would  not  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference.  I  regret 
that  organized  labor  did  not  secure  its  place  in  making  the  peace 
treaty.  It  now  lies  with  us  to  wipe  out  the  blemishes  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

Last  August,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  addressing  a  body  of  American 
soldiers,  and  speaking,  as  he  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Allies,  solemnly 
declared  that  Germany  could  have  peace  next  day  on  the  basis  of 
the  pronouncements  of  President  Wilson;  and  he  further  declared 
that  those  pronouncements  did  not  cover  a  single  inch  of  Germany. 
But  by  the  peace  treaty,  German  soil  has  been  allotted  to  non- 
German  peoples. 

So  far  as  Germany  might  be  punished  by  the  imposition  of,  and 
by  the  suffering  inevitably  resulting  from  reparation,  any  sense  of 
wrong  could  be  expected  to  disappear,  but  history  shows  that  terri- 
torial wrongs  imposed  upon  a  beaten  foe  were  the  beginnings  of 
future  wars. 

War  is  a  game  in  which  the  winners  stand  to  lose.  The  League 
'of  Nations  has  its  defects.  This  league  must  not  long  remain  a 
league  of  conquerors.  The  beaten  nations  may  be  excluded  for  a 
time,  as  an  act  of  punishment.  But  into  it  their  representatives  must 
come,  either  of  their  own  free  will  as  an  act  of  penance,  or  else  by 
being  brought  in  as  the  only  certain  guarantee  for  making  the  league 
work  successfully. 

This  conference  enters  its  emphatic  protest  against  the  method  of 
starvation,  especially  when  used  against  women  and  children,  as  an 
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instrument  of  government  policy,  and  views  with  grave  anxiety  the 
effects  of  the  blockade  on  central  Europe  in  bringing  the  horrors  of 
famine  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  population  in  those  countries. 
It  protests  further  against  the  failure  to  provide  in  the  peace  treaty 
either  for  the  restoration  of  industry  throughout  Europe  with  equality 
of  fiscal  treatment,  or  for  any  adequate  international  control  of  raw 
materials  and  food.  It  urges  that  the  administration  of  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  raw  materials 
and  food  supplies  and  the  management  of  finance,  should  be  made 
more  democratic  by  the  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  inter- 
national working  class  movement;  and  that  full  publicity  be  given 
to  its  proceedings. 

The  resolution  on  embargo  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden,  a  woman  so  handsome  in  carriage  and  coloring  and 
feature  as  to  be  beautiful.  The  suffering  she  has  seen  in 
Europe  has  moved  her  to  intense  feeling.  She  told  of  a 
girl  of  twenty  who  wished  to  sell  herself  for  half  a  dozen 
eggs.  "  It  is  a  monstrous  thing,"  she  said,  "that  American 
shipping  was  withdrawn  from  the  inter-shipping  agreement — 
diverted  by  American  big  business  interests  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade." 

C.  T.  Cramp,  head  of  450,000  men  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen,  followed.  He  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  young  radical  movement.  He  has  poise,  and  no  wave  of 
emotion  will  ever  carry  him  further  than  his  native  good 
sense  ratifies.  He  said  : 

After  the  war  is  over,  we  have  gone  on  with  the  fighting.  I  am 
thankful  that  the  Labour  Party  has  ne  part  in  this  devilish  business 
of  peace.  It  is  not  labor's  wish  to  carry  on  war  against  the  helpless. 
The  only  people  who  would  gloat  over  the  sufferings  of  German 
women  and  children  are  the  same  people  who  would  gloat  over  the 
suffering  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  working-class  in  a  time 
of  industrial  strife.  The  first  effective  protest  came  from  our  British 
soldiers. 

Among  nearly  a  thousand  delegates  there  were  two  dis- 
senters, one  of  them  Jim  Sexton,  who  went  down  with  a  grin 
and  a  flip  of  his  arms. 

On  a  Thursday  afternoon,  the  stage  filled  with  friendly  visi- 
tors from  Europe  and  Asia.  McGurk  as  chairman  was  gasp- 
ing for  breath  in  the  strange  tongues  that  broke  loose  at  his 
right  and  left. 

The  foreign  delegates  made  clear  seven  things: 

1.  They  voiced  the  desire  for  a  working-class  International. 

2.  They  expressed  the  wish  that  England  should  give  the  lead  to 
the   social   movement  of  Europe.      (This   appeal   to  England   as   the 
pace-setter  is  from  the  elder  constitutionalists  of  the  Berne  conference, 
like  Branting,  who  look  to  Henderson,  and  Stuart  Bunning  to  keep  a 
steady  keel   without  tipping   to  the   left.     It   is   equally   felt  by  the 
unrepresented  left  of  Italy  and  France,  who  wish  the  younger  blood 
of   England    to    shake    loose    from    the    step    by    step    methods,    and 
indulge  in  a  revolutionary  semi-Russian   program,  looking  toward  a 
new  International  of  the  Moscow  order.) 

3.  They   gave    assurance   that   the    Coal    Commission   had    rever- 
berated throughout  Europe   and  heralded   a  new  social  order.     The 
European  movement  has  been  stimulated  by  the  miners'  victory. 

4.  They  demand  that  Britain  should  join  Italy  and  France  in  dem- 
onstrating against  Russian  intervention. 

5.  They    testified    that    the    international    labor   movement    is    the 
nucleus  for  a  league  of  peoples. 

6.  They  testified  that  the  paramount  need  is  for  peace,  bread  and 
work — credits  and  raw  material — an  end  of  the  twenty-three  wars 
now  raging. 

7.  Unconsciously  they  revealed  sadness,  almost  despair.     Some  of 
them  are  surrounded   by  chaos  and   look   ahead  to   bankruptcy  and 
disaster.     Europe  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  looks  to  England  for  help 
and  stability. 

Camille  Huysmans,  the  Belgian  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional, reviewed  the  course  of  labor  diplomacy  during  the  last 
twelve  months: 

If  we  are  asked  if  labor  had  done  its  duty,  we  could  answer  that 
it  had.  We  waved  the  flag  of  labor  unity  across  the  world,  in  spite 
of  insinuation  and  slander  and  the  attacks  of  some  of  our  own 
friends.  Facts  seem  to  have  proved  now  that  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  an  international  gathering,  even  during  the  war,  did  not 
recommend  an  unwise  policy.  In  the  inter-Allied  conferences  of 
1917  and  1918,  the  conclusion  was  for  an  international  gathering, 
to  create  under  certain  conditions  the  foundations  of  peace.  But  our 


policy  was  not  accepted  or  understood  by  the  German  majority 
Socialists,  who  did  not  realize  the  European  character  of  certain 
territorial  questions.  Two  months  later  they  were  obliged  to  accept 
from  Mr.  Wilson  what  they  refused  to  accept  from  the  Inter-Allied 
and  British  Labour  Party.  The  man  who  signed  the  letter  of  refusal 
was  the  man  who  had  to  sign  at  Versailles  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
the  name  of  the  German  government. 

The  policy  of  the  international  gathering  has  been  mainly  inspired 
by  the  British  Labour  Party.  Berne  formulated  a  just  peace.  The 
permanent  commission  of  the  Berne  conference  meets  on  August  1, 
and  the  General  International  Labor  and  Socialist  Congress  will 
meet  on  February  2. 

We  must  undo  what  Versailles  has  done  badly.  We  must  achieve 
not  only  the  unity  of  the  labor  movement,  but  the  end  of  war. 
Europe  is  full  of  Prussians  in  all  countries. 

There  is  no  peace  when  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  have  colonies 
and  other  countries  have  not.  There  is  no  peace  when  the  Poles 
of  Germany  have  the  right  to  join  Poland,  and  when  the  Germans 
of  Austria  have  not  the  right  to  go  in  with  Germany.  There  is  no 
peace  when  temporary  occupation  is  a  veiled  annexation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Saar  valley.  There  is  no  peace  when  you  ask  money 
from  Germany  and  you  do  not  give  her  the  possibility  of  working. 
There  is  no  peace  when  you  do  not  permit  Russia  to  live  her  own 
life. 

Complaint  is  made  of  France's  intervention  in  Russia,  but  who 
made  the  munitions  which  were  to  crush  the  soviet  republic?  Who 
carried  those  munitions  which  were  to  support  Koltchak  and  his 
imperial  candidate,  the  young  grand  duke  who  assassinated  Ras- 
putin? Those  munitions  are  made  mainly  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  not  transported  to  Russia  by  Lord  Milner  himself. 

One  speaker  advanced  like  a  priestess.  Annie  Besant  has 
returned  to  her  own,  after  her  twenty-six  years  in  India, 
where  she  has  traveled  far  toward  the  "  dweller  in  the  inner- 
most. "  Wherever  she  goes,  dusky,  turbanned  Hindus  guard 
her.  She  has  had  a  hand  in  three  deep-reaching  insurgencies. 
Far  back  in  the  '705,  she  and  Bradlaugh  stood  trial  for  making 
public  knowledge  to  lessen  the  birth-rate  of  Great  Britain. 
Years  later  she  was  one  of  those  first  Fabians,  with  Webb  and 
Shaw  and  Bland,  who  published  the  volume  that  "  per- 
meated "  England,  and  helped  to  break  ground  for  last 
month's  Coal  Commission.  With  the  aid  of  the  Babus  she 
has  given  translations  of  the  Hindu  writings,  including  the 
"  rare  and  precious  Lord's  Song "  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 
From  time  to  time  in  the  last  generation  the  East  has  stirred 
with  aspirations  and  the  whisper  of  her  name  has  flown  across 
the  continent. 

Annie  Besant  stood  quietly  under  the  greeting  of  the  dele- 
gates, an  old  woman,  with  thick  white  hair  in  waves  across 
her  head.  She  wore  a  rich  robe-like  dress  of  cream-yellow, 
gracious  to  the  eye,  and  cunningly  wrought  at  the  cuffs  and 
bodice  in  dyed  stuffs  of  many  colors,  patterned  of  tiny  threads. 

"  Comrades  of  the  long  ago,"  she  began.  Her  voice  caught 
up  the  gathering  with  its  rhythm,  every  sentence  taking  its 
full  curve.  The  effect  of  this  strange  presence,  returned  to 
the  West  for  what  unguessed  purpose,  was  compelling  on  the 
audience,  who  ceased  to  be  a  labor  conference  and  became  for 
moment  a  dumb  and  waiting  people,  expectant  of  the  word : 

There  are  only  two  ways  from  serfdom  to  liberty — the  way  of 
reform  and  the  way  of  revolution.  Will  you  not  help  us  in  India 
to  reforms  that  will  avoid  revolution?  Mr.  Montagu's  bill  does  not 
give  us  a  central  government.  The  British  Labour  Party  at  Notting- 
ham endorsed  India's  claim  to  self-government.  We  come  now  to 
ask  you  for  your  help  in  gaining  from  Parliament  that  home  rule 
which  you  have  already  declared  has  long  been  our  right.  You 
may  say  to  us,  "  But  you  have  the  blessings  of  British  rule,  and 
why  would  you  barter  that  for  the  winning  of  home  rule?"  We 
want  it  to  secure  those  things  that  make  a  people  contented  and 
prosperous — for  longer  lives  and  shorter  hours  and  food  for  all. 
But  why  should  we  seek  to  prove  to  you  why  we  want  home  rule? 
It  is  for  you,  if  you  deny  us  the  right,  to  prove  your  right  to  make 
the  denial. 

Home  rule  is  the  right  of  every  nation,  that  it  may  carry  out  its 
mission  in  the  world;  and  you  can  never  have  the  true  International 
until  you  have  nations  that  are  able  to  unite. 

We  would  plead  with  you,  the  mother  of  all  free  institutions — 
to  your  consciences,  your  honor,  your  traditions — to  you  who  shel- 
[Continued  on  page  666] 


'THEY  DEPARTED  INTO  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY1 

A    PHOTO    STORY 

By  LEWIS  W.  HINE  and  HOMER  FOLKS 

SPECIAL   SURVEY    MISSION   OF   THE    AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 


,  •—.--»  WAS  in  fact  the  night  betore  Christmas  when  the  Survey  Mission  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  met  these  Greeks  in  Central  Serbia,  still  far  from  their  home  in  eastern 
Macedonia.    Not  only  stables  and  cellars,  but  ancient  cathedrals  and  mosques    in 
fact  every  kind  of  structure  and  even  holes  in  the  ground,  are  serving  to  hoi 
uprooted  peoples  whose  slow  progress  toward  their  homes    we   followed    i 
nfonth  ago.    Unlike  the  Children  of  Israel,  with  their  strong  leader  and  their  fo £j  sent  down 
from  heaven,  these  wanderers  must  make  the  most  of  hard  circumstance,  in  a  land  impover- 
ished  by   war,   stricken  by  plague,  and,  in  some  places,  swept  by  hre 

The  municipal  authorities  sent  the  refugees  a  little  food  sometimes;  and  somet  mes  they 
had  none  to  send.    Kind  Providence  provided  a  warm  winter.     Disease  and  hardship  had  re- 
lieved the  toughest  survivors  of  the  burden  of  carrying  the  weaklings  any  1  nger, j  they  ha 
died  on  the  road.    Many  sick  children  were  seen,  but  most  of  those  who  su 
the  bright  side  of  things,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  mission,  insisted  on  appearing  fairly 
robust.    Round  and  chubby  faces  peered  out  from  bundles  of  rags. 


sanitation  there  was  none.     Influenza  and  other  diseases  took  a  heavy  toll. 
were  ideal  for  epidemics.    The  refugee  plot  m  the  cemetery  was  very  large 
Some  kind  of  shelter  is  needed  by  night.     In  the  picture  ^™ 
and  Mary,  among  the  cattle  in  the  stable  of  an  old  Turkish  inn.    On  the 
fellows  are  discovered  in  various  makeshift  quarters. 


Conditions 


mont 

fire  refugees  a 
were  standing. 

Above,  a  grou 
the  Church  of  the 
(shown  at  the  righ 
burlaps  and  such  o 
occupied  the  floor  < 
with  smoke  from  t 
barely  enabled  the 

Another  grou) 
were  still  held  with 
their  homes  (in  St 
(below}  homeless 
deserted  synagogut 


er  the  fire  of  August,  1917.  Salonika  was  still  so  short  of  houses  that  both 
r  refugees  camped  on!  within  the  walls  of  buildings  of  any  sort  which 

Jews  and  Greeks  among  the  pillars  of  the  ancient  Mosque  Pariskevi,  once 
,i,  now  unused  for  worship,  except  for  a  temporary  altar  oi  the  Greek  faith 
licit  kept  its  candles  burning.  Hundreds  of  families  had  htinn  up  blankets. 
>dds  and  ends  as  they  could  find,  seeking  some  semblance  of  privacy.  Thc\ 
'  mosque,  and  overflowed  to  the  four  galleries  above.  The  air  was  so  thick 
mpfircs  on  the  floor  that  a  stunning  flashlight  which  burned  the  operator 
ra  to  take  a  picture. 

Greek  refugees  (upper  left  corner)  in  an  ancient  Greek  church.  Sennces 
it  the  portico  zvas  opened  to  the  wanderers.  They  had  been  driven  nut  of 
n  Greek  Macedonia).  Now  they  were  on  their  way  home.  At  the  left 
camped  behind  burlap  curtains  in  a  synagogue.  Twenty-two  ruined  and 
Salonika  were  put  to  this  use. 


>\  * 


VUB-CELLAR  dwellings  in  the 
M  ruins  of  the  burned  district  of 
Salonika.  Fifteen  months  after 
the  great  fire  they  were  still  in  use 
because  of  the  shortage  of  build- 
ing material,  of  funds',  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  zvar-plagued  in- 
habitants. In  one  of  these  small 
caves  were  crowded  two  families, 
including  fourteen  persons,  three 
of  whom  were  ill.  Water  stood  a 
foot  deep  on  the  floor  in  rainy 
weather  and  the  ceiling  was  con- 
tinually caving  in. 

At  flie  left,  a  Red  Cross  worker 
at  Skoplyc  giving  some  small 
Macedonian  Serbs  their  first  bath. 
The  Red  Cross  used  an  old  Turk- 
ish inn,  the  Khan  Kapan,  for  a 
refugee  hotel  and  equipped  it  with 
odds,  and  ends.  Even  petrol  cans 
had  to  serve  as  bathtubs.  Making 
bricks  without  straw  was  an  every- 
day experience  for  Red  Cross 
workers  in  Serbia — and  they  did  it. 


I 


not  even  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  these  families 
were  finding  their  way  back  home 
on  foot  from  northern  Serbia 
where  the  Austrians  and  Germans 
had  sent  them  to  produce  food  for 
the  enemy.  Here  they  were  at 
Grdjelitza,  a  little  tozvn  half  way 
home.  It  was  one  of  the  stopping 
points  for  the  motor  trucks  by 
which  the  French  and  English 
were  vainly  trying  to  maintain 
freight  transportation  through 
Serbia. 

At  the  right,  a  smiling  family  in 
a  tent  typical  of  hundreds  of  shel- 
ters, patched  together  from  every 
sort  of  rags  and  tatters.  When 
these  people  reach  home,  it  zmll  not 
be  home,  but  simply  ruins.  They 
^vill  have  to  begin  all  over  again.' 
Their  children  must  still  carry  the 
load:  the  Child's  Burden  will  be 
the  theme  of  Mr.  lime's  next 
series  in  the  SURVEY  for  Sept.  6. 
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tered  Mazzini  and  welcomed   Garibaldi,   will   you   not  help   us? 

The  League  of  Nations  is  a  league  of  white  nations  to  exploit 
colored  nations.  It  should  be  a  league  of  free  peoples.  In  India, 
there  is  the  last  autocracy  in  the  world.  But  when  you  went  out  to 
fight  for  freedom,  India  sprang  to  your  side.  She  has  an  autocracy 
still,  and  no  date  to  the  ending  of  it.  By  the  passion  of  her  enthusi- 
asm, then,  Britain  may  judge  of  her  disappointment  today. 

Give  us  some  power  in  the  center,  and  let  India  through  her 
councils  speak.  Help  us  to  drive  a  gap  in  that  citadel  of  autocracy, 
and  India  will  widen  the  gap  till  the  walls  fall. 

Some  of  her  children  are  still-born,  and  half  her  population  live 
on  one  meal  a  day.  You  are  sorry  for  your  starving  enemies.  Will 
you  not  also  be  sorry  for  your  friends? 

Give  us  freedom,  and  our  people  shall  not  starve.  Give  us  home 
rule,  and  we  will  do  for  ourselves  what  you  are  unable  to  do  for  us. 
Give  us  a  chance  of  raising  a  mighty  nation,  a  nation  of  glorious  tra- 
ditions, and  let  it  go  forward  with  you,  a  free  nation  among  the  free 
nations  that  make  your  commonwealth,  and  Indians  will  bless  your 
name  in  the  future,  and  be  glad  at  last  that  you  landed  in  India  as 
merchants. 

The  conference  resolution  on  the  International  marks  the 
return  to  "  states  rights  "  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
and  other  minority  Socialist  societies  inside  the  federal  system 
of  the  Labour  Party.  As  a  concession  to  the  right,  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  war  the  I.  L.  P.  had  been  barred  out  as  a 
constituent  organization  from  the  inter-Allied  conferences. 
The  resolution,  just  given,  insures  its  appeal  for  Socialist  socie- 
ties to  be  granted  their  old-time  privilege  of  distinct  delega- 
tions in  international  meetings.  The  vote  favored  the  resolu- 
tion by  1,718,000  to  711,000 — a  majority  of  1,007,000.  An 
effort  to  amend  brought  the  railway  leader,  Cramp,  to  his  feet. 
He  said: 

I  want  to  defeat  the  amendment.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  not 
being  a  trade  unionist.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  opposing  this  coun- 
try in  war  [Cramp  stood  with  Thomas  and  Clynes  in  his  sturdy 
advocacy  of  war  policy.  His  raihvaymen  enlisted  in  such  numbers 
as  almost  to  paralyze  the  railway  service].  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
was  at  the  Berne  conference.  Had  such  a  conference  taken  place  at 
Stockholm,  many  thousands  of  lads  would  be  with  us  today.  The 
Belgians  are  going  to  be  with  us  in  the  meeting  at  Amsterdam.  The 
Italians  are  showing  sympathy.  It  is  imperative  that  there  shall  be 
an  International.  Berne  was  the  first  stone  in  building  that  Inter- 
national. 

The  resolution  means  that  the  International  is  not  to  be 
an  organization  of  self-contained  suspicious  national  blocks, 
but  a  "  combination  of  cooperating  expressions  of  Socialist 
and  labor  opinion."  McDonald  writes  of  it : 

Neither  by  condemning  bolshevism  nor  by  copying  it  are  we  to 
help  Russia  or  to  advance  socialism.  We  must  go  on  applying 
Socialist  principles  to  our  own  conditions.  Our  policy  in  the  Inter- 
national is  simple.  On  socialism  we  must  influence  it  so  that  it  does 
not  confuse  revolutionary  incidents  and  necessities  as  final  resting- 
places.  We  must  see  that  the  International  strives  to  keep  all  the 
movements,  revolutionary  and  parliamentary,  in  touch  with  each 
other  so  that  they  understand  each  other. 

IV. 

tJENDERSON  and  Webb  believe  that  a  general  elec- 
•*•  tion  will  come  this  autumn,  and  they  are  pushing  na- 
tionalization to  the  front.  The  resolution  with  respect  to  it 
was  therefore  one  of  the  two  most  important  to  come  before 
the  conference.  The  situation  is  this:  the  coal  commission  by 
a  majority  found  for  nationalization ;  Lloyd  George  and 
Bonar  Law  have  pledged  their  word  to  make  its  findings  law; 
vested  interests  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this.  Henderson  says: 

It  is  a  matter  of  enormous  significance  that  the  conference  is  con- 
fronted with  a  very  real  working-class  achievement  in  the  majority 
recommendation  of  the  Coal  Commission  in  favor  of  nationalization 
of  mines  and  minerals,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  workers 
to  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  industry.  .  .  .  They  are  calculated  to 
hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  unnatural  alliance  of  parties  that  mas- 
querade at  present  as  3  coalition  government.  They  provide  labor 
with  a  first-class  issue  upon  izhicli  to  base  its  electoral  campaign.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  conference  will  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  to  it  and  will  rally  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  the  organized 
movement  to  a  joint  effort  to  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect. 


Around  this  issue  of  nationalization  the  fight  is  forming 
from  all  sides.  It  will  be  the  political  and  industrial  issue 
of  the  next  five  years.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  and 
the  Morning  Post  see  it  as  clearly  as  Henderson  and  Smillie 
and  Webb. 

The  Morning  Post  for  June  27  says: 

The  old  lines  of  party  cleavage  have  no  doubt  been  obliterated, 
but  only  to  range  in  a  less  artificial  antagonism  the  great,  enduring 
conservative  elements  in  the  country,  who  stand  for  reasoned  prog- 
ress, based  upon  the  established  order,  and  the  revolutionaries  who, 
in  their  impatience  to  make  experiments,  would  put  everything  that 
is  worth  having  to  risk.  It  is  time  for  every  man  today  to  decide 
on  which  side  lie  stands,  and  no  better  test  could  be  afforded  than 
this  issue  of  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines. 

Havelock  Wilson  of  the  sailors  ranges  himself  with  the 
Post.  A  committee  of  conservative  members  of  the  parlia- 
mentary coalition  has  been  formed  to  fight  nationalization. 
Coal  is  the  end  of  coalition,  the  coal  report  will  transform 
political  parties  and  will  force  Lloyd  George  to  make  his  deci- 
sion as  to  his  own  future,  whether  he  shall  be  the  radical 
campaigner,  or  the  rising  hope  of  the  ancient  landowner. 
Such  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  resolution  on  coal  came 
before  the  conference.  John  Baker  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Confederation  (85,000  members)  moved  the  resolu- 
tion. H.  Nixon,  of  the  20,000  blast  furnacemen,  seconded 
it.  It  was  a  clever  device  to  have  these  metal  trades,  kindred 
to  coal,  line  up  behind  the  miners. 

Smillie  rose  to  thank  the  unanimous  conference,  saying: 

Money  will  be  spent  like  water  to  prove  to  the  other  workers  that 
our  aims  are  selfish  aims,  and  that  we  wish  nationalization  for  the 
sake  of  the  miners  alone.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts.  All 
consumers  of  coal  have  been  exploited.  We  believe  that  by  national- 
ization we  can  organize  mining  to  increase  the  output  and  lower  the 
price.  The  nationalization  of  mines  is  a  trade  union  question,  and 
proper  for  industrial  action.  It  was  amazing  to  hear  the  dukes  and 
earls,  in  defense  of  their  livelihood,  deliberately  saying  that  they  are 
prepared  to  fight  the  miners,  whatever  the  Coal  Commission  decided, 
both  inside  and  outside  Parliament.  They  threatened  to  fight  inside 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  are  representing  not  anybody  but 
themselves.  I  hope  they  do  so.  The  stronger  they  fight  us  in  the 
Lords,  the  sooner  we  abolish  the  Lords.  It  will  be  a  big  fight,  and 
we  ask  for  the  help  of  all  trade  unionists.  [Great  cheering.] 

A  resolution  on  national  finance  was  brought  in  by  the 
I.  L.  P.,  the  railwaymen,  and  four  local  labor  parties.  It 
called  for  a  graduated  system  of  conscription  of  wealth,  the 
taxation  of  land,  accumulated  capital,  incomes  and  profits,  a 
national  bank.  Philip  Snowden  moved  it,  telling  of  the  na- 
tional debt  of  eight  thousand  million  pounds.  He  stated  that 
the  interest  on  this  and  current  expenditure  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  million  pounds  a  year,  and  prob- 
ably a  thousand  million,  or  one-half  of  the  annual  wealth 
produced  before  the  war,  and  argued  that  this  was  due  to  a 
financial  policy  which  had  failed  to  raise  much  of  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  by  taxation.  He  said: 

By  exploiting  the  calamities  and  necessities,  profits  have  been  made 
as  a  result  of  war.  ...  A  small  proportion  of  the  nation  has  used 
the  war  to  enrich  themselves,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  these  ill- 
gotten  gains  of  war  shall  be  disgorged.  After  the  Victory  loan, 
there  will  be  seven  thousand  million  of  war  script  in  the  country. 
Part  of  this  war  loan  by  proper  methods  of  finance  could  be  taken 
and  cancelled  by  the  government.  The  capital  levy  will  reduce  the 
war  debt,  and  give  a  reserve.  The  income  taxation  should  be  used 
not  to  carry  interest  on  the  war  debt,  but  to  carry  out  social  reform. 

Snowden  did  not  recommend  the  levy  on  capital  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  fiscal  policy,  but  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
emergency. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  that  the  national  debt  amounts  to 
one-half  of  the  pre-war  total  capital  value  in  land,  mines, 
railways, building  and  commercial  industry.  When  the  troubled 
and  disastrous  financial  condition  of  Britain  is  realized — as 
it  must  be  within  two  years — this  plank  of  the  labor  'pro- 
gram will  come  to  th»fore.  It  is  a  challenge,  ( I )  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  to  hand  over  a  larger  fraction  of  their  capi- 
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tal  and  income;  (2)  to  the  captains  of  industry  to  mitigate  un- 
checked "  private  enterprise  "  and  "  private  profits  "  in  order 
to  win  the  cooperation  of  labor,  which  balks  at  operating 
under  the  old  system;  and  (3)  to  the  labor  leaders  to  tell  the 
rank  and  file  that  "  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  "  has  been 
postponed  by  the  war,  and  that  hard  work  inside  the  indus- 
trial democracy  is  a  necessity  for  even  a  scanty  measure  of 
prosperity. 

Excellent  resolutions  (nine  of  them)  were  brought  in  on 
education.  The  temper  of  trade  unionists  towards  the  sys- 
tem which  England  carried  into  the  twentieth  century  was 
voiced  by  Jack  Jones  when  he  said  that  working-class  educa- 
tion in  the  past  had  reached  the  point  where  they  could  read 
on  the  factory  gate,  No  Hands  Required.  "When  our 
boys  and  girls  have  gone  to  Cambridge,  it  is  to  deliver  the 
milk." 

A  resolution  was  on  for  a  maximum  working  week  of 
forty  hours,  brought  in  by  the  textile  workers.  Smillie  spoke 
to  an  amendment  calling  for  a  six-hour  day.  This  amendment 
was  carried. 

Each  conference,  towards  its  close,  sees  excellent  resolu- 
tions and  resolutions  of  dubious  value  rushed  through  with- 
out thought.  The  three  days  are  too  short  for  the  volume  of 
business  and  space  does  not  admit  of  a  review  of  them. 

V. 

THE  morning  of  the  last  day  opened  with  Henderson's 
reading  of  a  statement  that  "  the  delegates  of  the  labor  and 
Socialist  movements  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  meet- 
ing in  Southport,"  had  arranged  for  a  general  working-class 
demonstration  on  July  20  and  21,  to  take  in  each  country, 
"  the  form  best  adapted  to  its  circumstances  and  to  its  method 
of  operation."  This  meant  that  orderly  public  meetings  of 
protest  would  be  held  so  far  as  British  labor  was  concerned. 
The  foreign  delegates — d'Arragona,  Renaudel,  Jouhaux  and 
Branting — all  of  them  belonging  to  the  right,  had  made  it 
clear  that  working-class  feeling  against  Russian  intervention 
had  grown  so  intense  that  organized  expression  must  be  found. 
These  middle-aged  conservative  men  had  sat  up  late  o'nights 
with  the  British  Executive  Committee,  revealing  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  devising  a  lightning-rod. 

Then  the  conference  passed  on  to  its  most  dramatic  piece 
of  business — the  resolution  on  direct  action.  Councillor  R.  J. 
Davies,  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Labour  Party,  moved 
it  and  seconds  came  from  G.  Deer,  of  the  British  Socialist 
Party,  and  C.  G.  Ammon,  of  the  Fawcett  Association  of 
7,000  post-office  employes. 

Neil  Maclean,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Scottish  members  from 
the  storm  center  of  the  Clyde,  said: 

No  war  has  been  declared  on  Russia.  No  war  credits  have  been 
voted.  The  war  is  unconstitutional  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
We  are  in  the  war  because  1,600  millions  of  British  capital  is 
invested  in  Russia.  Three  cabinet  ministers,  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Walter  Long,  have  money  invested  in 
Russia,  and  wish  Koltchak  to  win.  Our  troops  use  weapons  made 
by  British  armament  firms  who  have  money  invested  in  Russia,  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company  among  them.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  men  who  call  the  Labour  Party  Bolshevik  hold  shares  in 
Russian  companies,  and  allow  the  boys  of  the  working-class  to  be 
sent  to  fight  for  their  capital.  The  dowager  empress  of  Russia  can 
enter  this  country  without  difficulty,  but  labor's  two  delegates  from 
France  are  turned  back.  As  between  the  czarist,  Koltchak  and 
Bolshevik  regime,  I  stand  by  the  Bolshevik  regime.  So  I  call  on 
labor  to  assist  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
wish  to  withdraw  our  troops. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  more  extreme  radicals  only  had  spoken. 
They  did  not  represent  a  voting  strength  of  more  than  per- 
haps 5  per  cent  of  the  conference,  Ben  Tillett  spoke  for 
the  other  extreme.  He  has  a  famous  history  from  the  days 


when  he  and  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  fought  the  dock 
strike.  Tillett  still  leads  the  dockers.  He  is  a  short,  clean- 
shaven, black-haired,  grim-lipped  fighting  man.  He  has  a 
square  chin  and  in  repose  is  like  a  small  hunk  of  granite.  In 
action  he  is  fierce  and  springy  with  a  panther-swiftness  of  at- 
tack. At  his  best  he  is  magnificent,  and  he  was  at  his  best. 
A  few  days  before,  he  had  carried  the  transport  workers 
in  his  plea  for  working-class  forgiveness  of  the  Germans — a 
noble  plea.  Now  he  was  brilliant  in  his  defense  of  the  old 
trade-union  way  of  carrying  on  the  class  war.  Tillett  said: 

For  thirty-five  years  I  have  been  a  direct  actionist.  From  the 
source  that  moves  this  resolution,  I  have  been  subjected  to  the 
bitterest  persecution.  This  is  a  political  conference.  It  has  no  right 
to  ask  the  industrial  movement  to  take  economic  action  without 
consulting  the  members — pit,  shop  and  branches.  The  words  of  the 
resolution  are  camouflage  to  cover  the  sinister  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  trade  union  movement  can  not  take  this  action  without 
exhausting  every  avenue  of  reason  and  argument.  There  has  never 
yet  been  a  revolution  of  the  workers.  Workers  have  gone  blindly 
into  revolutions,  led  by  the  middle-class  and  by  professional  poli- 
ticians. Then  the  workers,  like  Samson,  had  their  eyes  gouged  out; 
the  politician  benefited  and  the  workers  suffered.  If  we  are  to  take 
revolutionary  action,  it  must  be  organized,  and  it  must  offer  a  chance 
of  success.  Always,  the  men  who  have  been  most  blatant  for  blood- 
shed have  skulked  out  of  trouble.  The  lions  on  the  platform  have 
been  rats  when  the  soldiery  turned  out. 

The  Triple  Alliance  can't  do  these  things.  There  is  too  much  talk 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  is  a  body  subordinate  to  discipline. 
Miners  and  railwaymen  and  transport  workers  can't  be  led  by  the 
nose.  Their  constituents  must  be  consulted  before  action  is  taken. 
The  conference  should  hand  over  industrial  action  to  the  proper  body. 

In  Russia  today  no  trade  union  meeting  can  be  held.  Under  the 
Trotsky-Lenine  government,  no  life  is  sacred,  no  property  is  stable. 
There  is  absolute  chaos  by  direct  action. 

When  we  go  to  war  for  our  class  rights,  we  must  know  what  we 
are  doing.  When  the  fighting  comes,  I  shall  not  be  far  behind.  It 
is  a  mistake  for  this  conference  to  insult  the  workers.  The  trade 
union  movement  will  not  allow  you  to  boss  them. 

Tillett  was  eloquent  and  witty,  throwing  his  invective  at 
high  speed.  His  was  a  white-hot  speech  of  deep  emotion  by 
a  man  of  native  gifts.  It  was  a  speech  that  might  have  won 
the  conference,  if  any  but  two  men  had  tried  to  reply. 

The  younger  of  the  two  rose,  and  a  thousand  men  broke 
into  applause.  Frank  Hodges  did  not  hear  the  applause. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  young  men — absent  from  this  con- 
ference of  the  elderly — whose  voice  he  was.  He  is  thirty- 
one  years  old,  grave  and  determined ;  sharply-chiselled  with  a 
jutting  jaw.  The  young  miner  from  South  Wales  has  a 
deep  steady  voice,  with  a  rolling  quality,  conveying  hints  of 
reserve  strength.  His  record  at  the  Coal  Commission  was 
known  to  every  man  in  the  hall.  And  as  he  spoke,  the  words 
of  Tillett  seemed  "  personalities,"  a  little  wild  and  touched 
with  hot  feeling.  Calmly,  but  with  a  sweep  of  conviction 
and  a  measured  force  of  considered  argument,  he  lifted  the 
conference  above  bickerings.  He  said: 

The  resolution  is  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  labor  move- 
ment, because  of  its  weakness,  has  not  accomplished  its  hopes  with 
regard  to  intervention  in  Russia.  And  it  says,  let  us  acknowledge  our 
political  weakness  and  approach  the  body  possessing  industrial 
strength  with  a  view  to  effective  action  being  taken.  Those  words 
must  not  be  misunderstood. 

They  mean  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  would  be  invited 
to  call  a  Trade  Union  Congress  and  put  a  resolution  of  this  char- 
acter on  the  agenda.  The  experience  of  the  Labor  Party  Executive 
and  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  offers 
no  hope.  But  we  hope  that  this  conference  will  succeed  where  they 
failed  in  influencing  the  committee.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  can  make  a  declaration  as  to  an  immediate 
strike.  The  effective  action  may  be  such  action  as  each  union  must 
determine  according  to  its  constitution,  but  the  conference  could 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  unions  leaving  them  individually  to 
discover  the  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

We  have  got  beyond  the  discussion  of  whether  we  are  to  supple- 
ment political  action  with  industrial  action.  If  I  understand  the 
position,  the  parliamentary  party  would  welcome  that  kind  of  indus- 
trial support  which  would  add  to  its  authority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  miners'  strike  found  its  way  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Do  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  believe  that  at  no 
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time  is  it  right  for  the  trade  union  movement  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  political  Labor  Party? 

The  two  wings  of  the  movement  ought  to  be  in  harmony.  The 
parliamentary  party  must  not  only  represent  geographical  areas.  It 
must  represent  the  strength  that  has  accumulated  in  the  trade  union 
movement. 

If  the  resolution  fails,  we  in  the  Triple  Alliance  are  driven  back 
upon  ourselves.  We  do  not  wish  to  be.  But  if  there  is  no  other  way, 
we  must  use  within  the  constitution  of  the  Triple  Alliance  the  indus- 
trial force  concentrated  there,  and  our  members  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  give  us  the  sanction  to  declare  what  industrial  action  we  shall 
take.  I  trust  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  will  heed 
this  resolution. 

This  country  can  move  through  to  the  social  revolution  differently 
from  any  other  country,  but  if  you  deny  it  the  right  to  move  through 
constitutional  channels,  provided  by  the  Labour  Party  and  trade  union 
movement,  you  bring  into  being  those  elements  of  social  chaos  and 
disaster  which  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  country  in  the  long  run. 

This  was  a  clean-cut  exhibition  of  personal  power  put  out 
in  easy  mastery  of  a  group.  The  Executive  Committee  now 
made  its  fourth  attempt  to  turn  a  tidal  wave  into  a  pool.  It 
put  forward  Clynes. 

War-time  food  controller,  he  is  not  only  head  of  300,000 
general  workers  but  the  most  famous  representative  of  the 
million  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  organized  workers,  who  are 
approaching  more  and  more  to  amalgamation.  He  is  an  op- 
ponent of  direct  action  for  political  objects.  He  has  swung 
powerfully  to  the  right  as  the  Triple  Alliance  has  leaned  to 
the  left,  and  has  written  and  spoken  boldly  against  their  ac- 
tion. He  is  the  most  powerful  brake  in  Britain  on  their 
course.  Clynes  never  indulges  in  personalities.  He  has  a 
cold-chiselled  brain,  a  limpid  speech.  In  mental  equipment 
he  is  the  Elihu  Root  of  the  labor  movement,  with  consider- 
able physical  resemblance.  He  is  only  outreached  when  he 
meets  a  man  of  equal  moderation,  dignity  and  clarity,  if  that 
man  has  youth  and  is  for  the  moment  at  least  the  voice  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  coming  generation.  Clynes  said  (to  a  buzz 
of  interruption)  : 

I  have  always  believed  that  organized  labor  should  use  without 
limit  the  trade  union  weapon  for  industrial  ends.  When  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  wages,  or  hours  of  labor,  or  workshop  conditions,  there  must 
be  no  restraint  upon  the  extremist  use  of  the  strike  weapon.  But 
I  refuse  to  use  that  weapon  for  so  clear  and  obvious  a  political  pur- 
pose as  that  mentioned  in  this  resolution.  Mr.  Hodges  has  put  a  very 
generous  interpretation  on  the  resolution.  Its  purpose  is  not  only 
"  effective  action  "  but  "  unreserved  use  of  the  industrial  weapon." 
[Here  came  a  question  from  a  delegate.] 

I  wars  in  the  government  for  work  I  was  not  ashamed  to  do,  and 
I  left  the  government  because  I  could  not  separate  myself  from  a 
movement  which,  even  when  I  believed  it  to  be  wrong,  is  a  movement 
I  want  throughout  my  life  to  be  associated  with. 

The  last  time  we  assembled  in  a  labor  conference,  we  were  be- 
ginning a  great  political  struggle  and  we  announced  that  we  had  360 
ready  for  the  fight.  We  went  to  the  constituencies  believing  in  dem- 
ocratic government  through  parliamentary  institutions.  In  60  cases 
only  were  our  candidates  returned,  and  300  rejected — and  rejected  in 
the  main  by  the  great  working-class  constituencies  where  most  of  our 
propaganda  had  been  carried  on.  We  should  not  deceive  ourselves 
by  saying  that  workingmen  were  deceived  by  designing  knaves  and 
politicians.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the  workingmen  were  not 
ready.  Either  we  must  believe  in  parliamentary  government  or  re- 
ject it  altogether.  We  must  not  say  that  the  results  are  splendid 
when  we  succeed  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  recognized  when  we 
fail.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  "  ruling  classes "  and  the 
"  governing  classes."  The  class  which  has  the  power  to  rule  in  this 
country  is  the  class  represented  by  this  conference.  There  are  twenty 
million  workingmen  and  women  on  the  burgess  roll.  Are  we  to  say 
that  those  twenty  millions  are  foolish  enough  to  elect  only  the 
weakest  of  the  labor  candidates  and  to  reject  all  the  wise  ones?  In 
any  case  those  who  were  returned  represent  the  choice  of  the  rank 
and  file. 

The  conference  ought  not  to  shirk  its  responsibility.  It  should  not 
throw  the  responsibility  back  upon  the  executives  of  the  different 
unions.  We  are  for  the  moment  the  choice  of  the  rank  and  file.  It 
must  be  noticed  that  the  conclusion  of  the  resolution  is  a  definite  piece 
of  advice  and  will  be  interpreted  throughout  the  country  as  a  suggest- 
ion to  the  trade  unions  to  use  the  strike  weapon  for  political  ends. 
We  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  instead  of  there  being  3  great  crowd 
of  capitalists  and  non-Socialists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  will 
be  a  labor  and  Socialist  government.  What,  then,  would  any  class 


which  opposed  the  action  of  that  government  be  entitled  to  do? 
[A  voice,  "  Strike."]  Does  that  mean  that  any  class  which  had  the 
power  should  have  the  right  to  terrorize  a  labor  government  by  using 
whatever  means  or  manoeuvres  were  at  its  command?  ["Let  them 
try."]  Is  that  admitted  ?  This  course  of  action  would  be  a  blow,  not 
at  a  government  but  a  blow  at  democracy.  It  would  do  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  harm  to  the  true  interests  of  the  working- 
class  than  to  those  of  any  other  class.  There  would  be  millions  of 
men  in  the  street,  with  riot  and  bloodshed.  Do  we  hope  by  creating 
disturbance  in  this  country  to  secure  peace  in  the  world  abroad?  The 
more  turmoil  there  is  here,  the  more,  surely,  will  continue  the  state 
of  distraction  which  exists  in  other  lands.  It  is  a  socialistic  principle 
to  educate  people  to  the  acceptance  of  our  principles,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  preach  those  principles  until  they  are  applied. 

We  are  stronger  now  than  the  rich.  We  do  not  want  our  people 
distracted  by  this  movement,  but  educated.  For  thirty  years  I  have 
been  a  Socialist.  I  remain  one.  I  was  taught  by  Keir  Hardie.  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  until  those  principles  prevail,  not  by  blood  and  tears, 
but  by  parliamentary  power. 

In  Hodge's  speech,  note  that  he  did  two  things.  He  threw 
the  question :  "  Do  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  believe 
that  at  no  time  is  it  right  for  the  trade  union  movement  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  political  Labour  Party?"  This  was  the 
same  sort  of  challenge  which  Clynes  used  a  year  ago  when 
the  question  of  calling  the  labor  members  of  the  government 
out  was  to  the  fore:  "Are  you  for  die  war,  or  against  it?"  Be- 
cause the  question  demanded  an  answer  and  did  not  receive  it, 
Hodges,  like  Clynes  twelve  months  ago,  carried  the  conference. 

The  other  keynote  of  his  speech  was  this:  "The  parlia- 
mentary party  must  not  only  represent  geographical  areas. 
It  must  represent  the  strength  that  has  accumulated  in  the 
trade  union  movement."  The  philosophy  of  the  younger  ele- 
ments of  labor  is  in  that  passage.  It  is  a  statement  of  func- 
tional representation,  of  guild  socialism,  of  industrial  union- 
ism, of  producers'  share  in  control,  of  pluralistic  sovereign- 
ties, of  the  federal  principle.  The  whole  recent  impulse  and 
forward  thrust  of  labor  is  in  it.  The  National  Industrial 
Council  and  the  Coal  Commission  were  a  recognition  that  a 
geographical  parliament  is  not  enough  for  groups  of  citizens 
with  special  interests.  The  old  British  state  shakes  with  the 
contest  between  vast  aggregations  of  capital  in  the  key  indus- 
tries and  the  new  "  iron  battalions  "  of  organized  labor  in 
those  key  industries.  They  are  not  functioning  through  Par- 
liament, or  a  constitution,  or  a  community  organization.  It 
is  a  battle  of  powerful  minorities,  unrecognized,  unrepresented, 
rebels  and  franc-tireurs,  swaying  in  the  night. 
•  A  card  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution  for  direct  action, 
and  1,893,000  were  in  favor,  and  935,000  against  it.  So  by  a 
majority  of  958,000  British  labor  had  swung  to  the  left. 

The  resolution  on  conscription  went  through  with  a  whizz, 
and  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  called  for  the  same  exercise  of  the 
power  of  organized  labor  as  the  resolution  on  Russia.  David 
Kirkwood  moved  it.  He  is  the  well-known  shop  steward  of 
the  Clyde  area,  who  was  deported  from  Glasgow  because  of 
his  activities.  One  would  expect  to  find  him  a  fire-eater  ,of 
revolutionary  mind.  Actually,  he  is  a  sober,  restrained  fam- 
ily man,  of  open,  attractive  face,  and  with  the  richest  accent 
of  burring  r's  in  the  labor  movement.  I  have  encountered  him 
before,  and  always  he  is  the  quietest  performer  of  the  day. 
Each  time  I  see  Kirkwood  I  have  the  feeling  that,  if  he 
followed  his  wish,  he  would  be  home  with  the  kiddies  out  of 
the  turmoil.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  sort  of  person  he  is  would 
have  been  a  pillar  of  the  kirk,  saving  money  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  bairns,  a  quiet  home-body.  He  has  been  forced 
into  his  rebellion  by  the  injustice  to  workers.  He  made  his 
stand.  Being  stubborn,  he  couldn't  back  down  once  they 
started  harrying  him.  They  seized  him,  deported  him  and 
created  a  labor  leader. 

In  the  view  of  the  political  constitutionalist,  Philip  Snow- 
den,  the  votes  registered: 
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Less  an  approval  of  the  use  of  industrial  action  to  attain  political 
objects  than  an  intense  disapproval  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Allies.  The  abstract  question  of  using  the  industrial  weapon  for 
political  purposes  was  not  really  under  discussion.  If  that  had  been 
the  issue  the  vote  probably  would  not  have  been  so  decisive.  The 
proposal  is  to  take  such  means  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  labor  to 
achieve  the  one  definite  object  of  stopping  Allied  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia  and  Hungary. 

By  direct  action  the  British  workers  mean  first  of  all  a 
consultation  by  every  trade  union  of  its  rank  and  file.  This 
is  a  process  requiring  many  weeks.  They  mean  consultations 
between  the  committees  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  They  mean  a  thrashing  out  of  the  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  congress  at  Glasgow  on  September  8. 
They  mean  a  house-cleaning  in  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee. They  mean  Clause  8  of  the  summarized  constitution  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  reads:  "  Joint  action  can  only  be 
taken  when  the  question  at  issue  has  been  before  the  members 
of  the  three  organizations  and  decided  by  such  methods  as 
the  constitution  of  each  organization  provides."  They  mean 
after  that  a  series  of  next  steps — action  in  support  of  this 
process  of  group  judgment.  In  taking  these  steps,  they  mean 
to  safeguard  methodical  development,  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  suffrage,  a  government 
responsible  to  Parliament,  the  traditional  institutions.  They 
would  regard  it  as  a  calamity  if  industrial  pressure  should 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  political  labor  movement. 
They  desire  a  fundamental  structural  change  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  or  the  loss  of  productive  power.  But  they 
mean  that  British  troops  shall  not  longer  be  used  for  the  nu- 
merous and  growing  wars  of  the  continent.  They  mean  that 
the  pledge  to  soldiers  of  return  to  civilian  life  shall  be  ful- 
filled. They  mean  that  the  government  shall  not  disregard 
the  voice  of  the  British  people  against  special  unconstitutional 
wars  as  expressed  in  three  recent  by-elections. 

If  the  war  against  Russia  continues  and  grows,  if  trade 
unionists  are  conscripted  and  retained  for  a  political  policy  on 
which  the  electorate  was  never  consulted,  then  the  threat 
of  direct  action  by  the  trade  unions  will  so  grow  in  volume 
and  menace  (through  the  constitutional  channels  listed  above) 
that  there  will  be  sectional  strikes;  and  in  the  end  a  general 
election  will  be  forced,  and  this  political  question  (Russia 
and  conscription)  will  be  solved  by  political  methods.  That 
is  direct  action  of  the  British  brand. 

The  situation  out  of  which  sprang  this  sugar-coated,  cotton- 
wrapped  bombshell  is  this:  Labor  in  the  key  industries,  or- 
ganized approximately  on  the  lines  of  industrial  unions,  have 
reached  for  power  in  the  chaos  that  followed  war.  The  for- 
ward movement  of  labor  issues  from  these  key  industries. 
The  craft  unions,  and  the  conservative  older  trade  unionists, 
are  troubled  by  this  forward  movement.  Some  oppose  it. 
Some  seek  for  a  harmonizing  principle  inside  the  old  scheme 
of  things.  In  the  end  sectional  unionism  is  doomed,  and  there 
will  be  ever-closer  cooperation  between  the  industrial  unions. 
The  Triple  Alliance  is  the  focal  point  of  industrial  unionism, 
as  it  spreads  over  increasing  areas. 

There  will  be  defections.  Havelock  Wilson  has  already 
announced  his  intention  of  withdrawing  his  sailors  from  the 
Triple  Alliance  on  its  political  activities.  Ben  Tillett,  James 
Sexton  and  James  Wignall  are  sure  to  oppose  this  pressure 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  state,  and  they,  with  Wilson, 
are  redoubtable  fighters,  with  the  honorable  scars  of  many 
battles  in  defense  of  the  working  class.  They  have  a  power- 
ful following. 


The  delegate  conference  of  the  Triple  Alliance  late  in  July 
will  show  how  many  of  its  nearly  two  million  membership 
Cramp,  Smillie  and  Williams  can  carry.1  The  meeting  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  will  show  how  many  of  the  five 
million  of  organized  labor  there  represented,  these  leaders  can 
carry.  The  older  leaders  may  back  hold  labor  from  exerting 
its  industrial  pressure  on  reconstruction  for  a  time.  But  the 
young  men  are  knocking  at  the  door.  The  vote  against  the 
old  leaders  at  the  Labour  Party  conference  was  2  to  I. 

Yet  it  was  still  largely  a  conference  of  middle-aged  men. 
Young  Britain  was  heard  only  in  the  voices  of  the  soldiers, 
and  Cramp,  Hodges  ,and  a  few  more.  Honesty,  sincerity, 
dogged  sure-footedness — these  are  the  qualities.  Insistent  on 
justice,  they  are;  one  voice  carries  above  all  the  hubbub, 
carries  and  is  understood.  A  group  who  cannot  be  hustled, 
and  cannot  be  frightened,  slow  to  anger,  but  dangerous  when 
roused  as  they  well  proved  in  Flanders.  Informal,  homely, 
these  men  take  their  calling  without  undue  seriousness.  Many 
were  smoking  their  pipes — there  was  pipe-lighting  all  over  the 
room,  one,  two,  three,  matches  flaring,  and  then  the  glow 
and  smoke-cloud  in  the  dusky  background.  It  was  an  effect 
like  the  lighting  of  miniature  camp  fires,  one  catching  from 
another  till  sometimes  it  swept  across  the  room.  All  sorts 
of  accents  filled  the  air — Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  the  fifty- 
seven  provincial  dialects.  Dozens  of  little  splits  broke  loose 
among  the  men.  Then  the  steam  roller  flattened  them  into . 
harmony.  "  For  God's  sake,  unite,"  became  the  anxious  cry 
as  the  hours  waned. 

Henderson  is  a  constitutionalist,  moderate,  seeking  har- 
mony and  unity.  His  tactics  were  obvious.  He  hoped  by 
playing  up  mine  nationalization  to  divert  the  ardor  of  the 
miners  from  Russia,  and  so  avoid  the  question  of  direct  action. 
But  the  Triple  Alliance  is  ready  to  take  on  other  fights  than 
their  own,  and  tactics  do  not  avail  in  the  path  of  a  batter- 
ing ram. 

But  a  momentary  difference  on  method  is  not  unknown 
to  British  labor.  I  have  given  a  wrong  impression  if  any 
reader  thinks  that  the  leaders  of  the  center  and  right  will  not 
line  up  with  Smillie  as  he  forces  into  law  the  findings  of  the 
Coal  Commission.  Ben  Tilletts  and  Sexton,  McGurk  and 
Brace,  Clynes  and  Henderson,  will  be  there.  On  July  2, 
Brace  informed  the  House  of  Commons: 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  made  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways, mines,  and  all  the  key  industries  of  the  land  inevitable. 

Of  the  conference  as  a  whole,  Henderson  has  written, 
"  In  several  respects  it  is  the  most  important  gathering  in  the 
history  of  the  politically  organized  movement."  Of  those  who 
composed  it  and  those  others  in  the  movement,  the  minister  of 
labor,  Sir  Robert  Home,  said  on  June  23: 

The  country  owes  the  position  of  victory  which  it  has  accomplished 
to  the  efforts  of  the  trade  unipns  of  Britain.  The  most  steadying  in- 
fluence throughout  the  war  and  that  upon  which  the  government  was 
able  most  persistently  and  confidently  to  rely  was  the  help  which  it 
obtained  from  the  great  trade  unions  of  this  country. 

Labor  has  a  word  for  the  soldiers,  for  India  and  Ireland 
and  Egypt,  a  policy  on  Russia,  a  program  for  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  of  high  political  importance  that  we  in  America 
learn  to  know  these  men  of  labor.  For  Curzon  and  Carson, 
Milner  and  Churchill  are  fast  becoming  spectral,  but  Clynes 
and  Cramp,  Gosling  and  Hodges,  will  one  day  be  among 
the  governors  of  Britain. 


1 A  cable  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  23,  from  Its  European 
bureau  states  that  the  joint  meeting  of  executives  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
decided  to  submit  n  referendum  to  the  members  for  authority  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  direct  action. — Editor. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


A  new  role  and  a  new  responsibility  have  come  to  this  great 
nation  that  we  honor  and  which  we  would  all  wish  to  lift  to  yet 
hie/her  levels  of  service  and  achievement. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

Rural  community  building  means  making  rural  surroundings  more 
healthy,  comfortable,  convenient  and  agreeable.  It  means  counter- 
acting the  drift  from  the  farm  to  the  town  by  making  farm  life 
and  farm-work  more  attractive  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  so  improving  farming  methods  that  the  same  results  can  be  secured 
ninth  less  labor,  or  a  much  better  result  with  the  same  labor. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health,  it  means  the  careful  consideration 
of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  also  of  the  problems  of  bring- 
ing adequate  light  and  air  into  the  home  and  the  farm-building.  It 
means  adequate  protection  against  flies,  and  mosquitos,  and  proper 
care  of  milk,  meat,  etc. 

From  the  standpoint  of  comfort,  convenience  and  agreeableness,  ap- 
propriate rural  community  building  means  farm-buildings  planned 
for  the  saving  of  effort,  time  and  money;  farm-houses  planned  for 
simplified  and  more  economical  housekeeping  including  the  making 
of  butter,  cheese,  etc;  more  comfortable  and  agreeable  rooms  and  out- 
look, more  attractive  aspect  to  the  surroundings  of  the  town  in  general, 
better  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation,  the  creation  of  com- 
munity centers  to  provide  distraction  to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon. 

From  a  general  town-planning  standpoint  it  means  the  provision 
of  better  roads  of  easy  grade  and  well  paved;  it  means,  where  a 
main  thoroughfare  passes  through  a  community,  that  the  thoroughfare 
should  either  be  sent  around  the  town,  or  if  retained  through  the 
town  the  street  should  be  made  wide  enough  and  direct  enough  so 
that  through  automobile  traffic  would  not  have  to  slow  up;  it  means 
creating  open  spaces  for  common  use  and  recreation;  it  means  the 
consideration  of  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  water  supply 
system  or  a  sewage  disposal  system;  it  means  the  appropriate  design 
and  setting  of  all  public  and  semi-public  buildings,  including  the  town 
hall,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

THE  problems  of  rural  community  building  have  already 
received  considerable  attention  in  England  and  America, 
but  until  recently  very  much  less  in  France.  However,  there 
was  passe'd  in  France  on  March  14,  a  compulsory  town-plan- 
ning law  which  most  seriously  affects  rural  community  build- 
ing in  the  devastated  regions.  According  to  this  law,  every 
damaged  portion  of  every  community  regardless  of  size  must 
.have  a  plan  made  for  its  improvement  and  future  extension, 
and  no  permanent  rebuilding  can  take  place  except  in  con- 
formity with  these  new  plans.  (Unfortunately  the  refugees 
often  start  scattered  rebuilding  before  the  law  is  carried  out.) 
Plans  are  now  being  started  all  through  the  devastated  regions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  communities.  It  is  most  fit- 
ting that  the  inter-Allied  conference  on  world  agriculture 
should  help  to  determine -the  principles  that  could  best  be  ap- 
plied in  this  rural  planning.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
England  has  just  passed  a  law  by  which  town  planning  will  be 
compulsory  throughout  Great  Britain  in  1923. 

In  November,  1918,  a  law  was  passed  in  France,  called  the 
remembrement  law,  by  which  the  state  can  oblige  farm  owners 
in  a  given  district  to  pool  all  of  their  little  odd-shaped  parcels, 
and  replan  the  streets,  and  reapportion  to  each  original  pro- 
prietor a  unit  parcel  proportionate  in  size  and  character  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  parcels  he  put  into  the  pool.  This  law  may 
well  be  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  standpoint  of  rural  com- 
munity building  in  the  possibilities  it  gives  to  correct  the  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  the  French  inheritance  laws. 

In  the  dommages  de  guerre  law,  voted  on  April  17,  in 
article  5  and  in  article  62,  the  French  government  agrees  to 
provide  at  its  own  expense  all  desirable  sanitary  and  health 
improvements  in  the  reconstruction  of  communities  and  of  in- 
dividual private  buildings  damaged  by  war.  The  Conseil 
Superieur  d'Hygiene  of  France  has  drawn  up  rules  for  the  ap- 

1  Statement  prepared  for  an  inter-Allied  conference  on  world  agricul- 
ture at  Beaune,  June  3-7. 
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plication  of  these  two  articles  which  should  mean  a  great 
improvement  in  rural  hygiene. 

The  health  authorities  in  the  devastated  departments  in 
France  have  already  succeeded  in  creating  hospitals  in  most 
of  the  chief  towns  or  arrondissements  in  these  regions  and  are 
now  trying  to  create  dispensaries  in  the  chief  towns  of  every 
canton.  In  addition,  they  are  trying  to  create  traveling  dis- 
pensaries which  will  go  regularly  into  every  village  and  hamlet. 

The  rural  community  center  idea  has  taken  hold  markedly 
in  France,  especially  since  the  armistice.  There  are  now  four 
French  groups  actively  pushing  the  creation  of  such  centers, 
and  they  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Ministry  of  Lib- 
erated Regions  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Construction. 
In  general  they  believe  that  one  service  in  such  a  center  should 
be  for  social  hygiene,  and  should  include  a  dispensary,  a  dis- 
infection plant,  shower-baths,  etc.;  another  part  of  the  center 
should  be  devoted  to  meeting-rooms  for  local  reconstruction 
of  agricultural  or  mercantile  cooperative  societies,  agricultural 
syndicates  and  clubs,  or  groups  of  men,  women  and  children, 
of  various  sorts;  and  a  third  part  of  the  center  should  be  de- 
voted to  rooms  where  the  people  can  get  together  and  amuse 
themselves  with  motion-picture  shows,  concerts,  singing, 
games,  temperance  refreshments,  etc.  The  particular  object 
of  this  latter  building  is  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  saloon 
and  to  give  the  youth  of  the  town  a  chance  to  turn  their  ener- 
gies to  more  constructive  things.  The  great  problem  in  con- 
nection with  this  is  to  know  in  how  small  a  community  such 
a  center  can  be  created  with  the  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
farmers  will  find  the  time,  energy  and  interest  to  use  it  prof- 
itably. The  French  groups  that  are  working  on  this  would 
welcome  any  experience  with  similar  centers  in  other  coun- 
tries that  might  give  them  suggestions  for  the  solving  of  the 
problem  in  France. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  and  propaganda  with  re- 
gard to  better  social  welfare,  rural  hygiene  and  rural  farm 
and  housekeeping  efficiency,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
planning,  a  French  society,  called  La  Renaissance  des  Cites, 
is  now  beginning  an  active  campaign  of  education  in  the 
devastated  regions  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Rockefeller 
Tuberculosis  Commission.  Its  propaganda  is  being  based  on 
the  intensive  study  which  has  been  made  by  the  leading 
French  experts  during  the  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  specific  problem  that  presents  itself  in  France,  at  least 
from  the  American  standpoint,  is  this:  Various  Americans 
are  planning  to  adopt  villages  or  towns  in  France ;  the  Amer- 
icans are  asking  the  French  what  they  can  do  that  will  be  most 
useful  and  most  appreciated.  The  French  government  is 
replying  that  it  prefers  that  the  Americans  should  not  do  any- 
thing which  will  duplicate  that  which  the  French  govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  do  anyway,  that  is,  the  actual  putting 
back  of  what  existed  before  the  war,  but  they  are  asking 
Americans  to  do  various  supplementary  things  for  the  com- 
mon good  which  otherwise  would  not  be  done  or  at  least 
would  not  be  done  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  suggest 
specifically  that  Americans  should  erect  and  endow  community 
centers,  including  dispensaries,  baths,  etc.,  and  they  suggest 
the  possibility  of  Americans  providing  a  water  supply  or 
sewage  disposal  plant,  or  the  possibility  of  giving  a  certain 
sum  to  a  village  reconstruction  cooperative  society  to  be  used 
in  providing  certain  improvements  in  the  way  of  hygiene  or 
comfort  in  the  various  homes  and  farms  as  they  are  recon- 
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structed,  improvements  which  otherwise  would  probably  not 
be  provided. 

In  general,  the  problem  of  rural  community  building,  as 
applied  in  France— especially  in  the  devastated  regions — is 
one  of  sanitation,  ease  of  circulation,  a  more  efficiently 
operating  and  more  attractive  farm  and  home.  The  economic 
and  social  future  of  the  liberated  regions  is  in  large  measure 
dependent  on  the  successful  solution  of  these  problems. 

GEORGE  B.   FORD. 
MY   NEAREST  NEIGHBORS   IN   PEKING 

WE  moved  in  last  September.  Our  house — ours  for  the 
year — is  the  parsonage  of  the  nearby  Chinese  (mission) 
church,  and  stands  behind  a  high  wall  and  a  big  red  gate  at  the 
end  of  a  little  blind  alley.  This  arm  of  the  main  alley  or  nar- 
row street  is  less  than  50  yards  long,  and  the  gray  walls  are 
broken  on  both  sides  by  three  gates.  When  we  first  came  I 
hoped  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people  living  behind  those  six 
gates,  and  establish  a  neighborly  relation  with  them.  Circum- 
stances have  prevented  that  in  large  measure,  but  from  ob- 
servation and  hearsay  I  can  tell  you  something  of  them.  The 
houses  are  in  very  poor  condition,  which  means  low  rents, 
which  means  in  turn  a  poor  class  of  families,  for  the  most 
part ;  and  that  helps  explain  some  things.  Behind  the  nearest 
gate  on  the  west  is  a  rough,  ill-drained  yard  of  some  twenty- 
five  feet  square  on  whose  north  and  west  sides  are  five  rooms 
in  a  line  or  L,  the  homes  of  four  families,  if  you  please. 

At  No.  1,  as  we  might  style  it,  live  a  father  and  son;  the  father 
has  some  illness,  abscesses,  I  think  he  said,  and  rarely  leaves  the 
room ;  the  son  pulls  rickshaws. 

At  No.  2,  live  a  shoemaker,  his  wife  and  six  children ;  the  oldest 
boy,  in  the  late  teens,  helps  his  father  make  shoes — quilted  satin 
shoes  with  fur  edges,  for  gentlemen ;  the  youngest  is  a  girl  of  eighteen 
months.  However  late  I  may  be  going  to  bed,  the  light  shows  still 
through  the  small  papered  window  that  looks  into  our  yard,  and  often 
when  I  awaken  in  the  night  I  hear  the  father  coughing. 

No.  3  is  more  palatial,  having  two  rooms;  one  appears,  however, 
to  be  used  only  as  an  entry,  parlor  and  shrine  for  the  gods  of  the 
household.  Here  lives  a  capitalist  in  a1  small  way — owner  of  50 
rickshaws  that  are  rented  by  the  day  to  those  who  pull  them.  He 
is  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man  who  feels  his  dark  way  about  the  streets  with 
a  bamboo  staff.  His  wife,  a  plump  white-haired  woman,  helps  her 
grandson's  wife  drudge  for  the  family,  and  wash  the  rickshaw  seat- 
covers.  The  rest  of  the  household  consists  of  the  wife  of  a  son, 
now  dead,  and  her  five  children;  the  oldest  is  16,  married  but  at- 
tending school  with  his  next  younger  brother;  the  youngest  has  barely 
learned  to  walk.  The  old  folks'  daughter-in-law  is  the  real  head  of 
the  family.  She  manages  the  rickshaw  business,  browbeats  her 
daughter-in-law — a  sweet-faced  girl  of  thirteen — and  quarrels  with 
her  blind  father-in-law. 

At  No.  4  lives  a  man  who  pulls  rickshaws,  his  untidy  wife  who  is 
never  seen  without  a  cigarette,  and  their  boy  of  three. 

By  giving  a  separate  paragraph  to  each  family,  I  may  give 
the  impression  of  too  much  space  to  move  around  in.  Two 
of  the  five  rooms  are  10  by  10,  and  three  6  by  10.  The  next 
gate  on  the  same  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  yard  where  the 
rickshaws  live  in  a  big  shed ;  larger  or  smaller  groups  of  pullers 
may  be  found  about  the  gate  when  they  come  to  take  or  return 
the  rickshaws.  If  we  cross  diagonally  to  the  nearest  gate  on 
the  east  we  find  the  really  elite  of  the  alley — a  soldier's  family. 
The  man  and  boy  (son  or  brother,  I  know  not)  both  live  at 
barracks,  but  may  occasionally  be  seen  emptying  the  brass 
hand-basin  outside  the  gate,  or  ushering  in  satin-and-fur-lined 
friends.  The  resident  family  consists  of  the  old  mother,  the 
young  wife  and  a  purchased  slave  girl.  They  have  four  rooms, 
dress  in  silks  and  satins  and  take  turns  smoking  the  water-pipe 
unless  they  happen  to  prefer  cigarettes.  The  slave  wears  print 
cotton  and  smiles  through  her  pock-marks. 

The  next  gate  to  the  south  stands  open,  though  the  red 
and  green  screen  within  prevents  the  passerby  from  seeing 
what  lies  beyond.  I  lived  here  four  and  a  half  months  without 
seeing  anyone  whom  I  connected  mentally  with  that  yard. 
On  Chinese  New  Year's  night  I  learned  that  the  night  before 
the  father  of  the  family,  while  burning  incense  and  kneeling 
to  knock  his  head  in  reverence  before  the  gods,  had  died,  leav- 
ing three  unmarried  daughters  and  a  little  boy. 

In  China  an  "unmarried  daughter,"  unless  she  be  attending  school, 


A  REQUEST  to  AMERICANS 

MAUCLERE,  General  Commissioner  for  the  Re- 
construction of  the  Liberated  Regions,  to  Major 
GEORGE  B.  FORD,  American  Red  Cross. 

Paris,  June  2,   1919. 

AT  your  request  I  have  the  honor  of  confirming  in 
writing  our  conversation  regarding  the  best  use  to 
be  made  of  American  generosity  in  the  reconstruction  of 
our  liberated  regions.  Our  American  friends,  having 
helped  us  drive  out  the  invader,  now  want  to  help  wipe 
out  the  traces  of  the  devastating  hordes.  I  want  to 
express  to  you  again  our  gratitude  to  your  fellow-country- 
men and  especially  to  those  who  like  yourself  are  con- 
secrating themselves  to  the  realization  of  their  generous 
intentions.  .  .  . 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  French 
state  will  pay  to  those  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
all  that  is  necessary  for  reconstruction.  It  puts  at  their 
disposition  immediately,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  draw 
up  their  claims  for  indemnity  and  their  plans  for  recon- 
struction, an  advance  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  sum 
of  the  damage.  As  soon  as  the  cantonal  commission  has 
pronounced  decision,  the  refugee,  if  he  declares  that  he 
is  going  to  reconstruct,  has  a  right  to  a  first  payment  of 
25  per  cent.  Finally,  as  the  reconstruction  proceeds,  the 
state  makes  further  payments  to  him.  Thus,  by  these 
successive  payments,  which  are  always  made  in  advance 
before  the  corresponding  expenses  have  in  fact  been  in- 
curred, each  refugee  can  reconstruct  completely  without 
ever  having  recourse  at  any  time  to  a  banker  or  third 
party. 

If  a  private  benefactor  assumes  the  cost  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  refugee  receives  twice  that  to  which  he  has  a 
right  or  else  the  state  profits  by  such  liberality.  That  is 
why  I  believe  it  better  that  gifts  be  made  for  improve- 
ments. Reconstruction  will  take  place  anyway  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  made  by  the  French  parliament,  and  the 
best  use  of  your  generosity  would  be  to  add  something  to 
that  which  the  refugees  are  assured  of  receiving. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  me  that  these  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  made  for  the  good  of  a  group  of  refu- 
gees rather  than  for  individuals  separately.  It  is  better 
to  provide  public  baths  for  a  village,  where  by  the  force 
of  example  they  will  little  by  little  be  more  and  more 
used,  than  to  put  a  bathroom  which  will  be  used  to  store 
fruit  and  cheese  in  every  peasant's  house. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  creation  of  collective  organs 
for  the  improvement  of  physical  and  moral  life  should 
be  substituted,  as  the  expression  of  private  generosity, 
for  the  immediate  relief  which  has  had  its  great  value 
but  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  prolong  beyond  the 
day  when  the  people  can  find  means  of  subsistence  as  the 
product  of  their  own  labor.  All  the  financial  and  material 
resources,  and  the  help  of  your  admirably  trained  per- 
sonnel, which  can  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  groups 
which  are  trying  to  establish  civic  centers  (foyers 
civigues)  or  community  homes  (maisons  pour  tous) 
will  be  infinitely  valuable  to  us.  In  such  matters  we  are 
but  beginners,  where  you  have  had  a  long  experience. 
You  can  help  us  because  our  devoted  helpers  often  have 
need  of  instruction  and  sometimes  of  temporary  guidance. 

It  is  3  great  and  beautiful  task  which  you  and  your, 
friends  are  undertaking,  another  splendid  memory  which 
you  are  leaving  among  us.  If  your  generous  friends  give 
the  city  or  village  in  which  they  are  interested,  a  center  of 
hygienic  social  life,  if  they  endow  it  in  such  fashion  as  to 
help  assure  its  continuance,  the  center  thus  created  will 
recall  the  name  of  its  founders  better  than  would  partici- 
pation in  the  general  reconstruction  of  the  region. 


is  rarely  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Picturing  to  myself  three  young 
girls,  possibly  without  relatives  in  Peking,  I  hastened  over  to  see  if 
there  were  anything  I  could  do  to  help.  I  found  the  two  rooms  at 
the  south  of  the  yard  dark,  and  the  two  at  the  north  in  possession  of 
three  or  four  well-dressed,  middle-aged  men — dimly  visible  through 
dingy  windows.  But  I  made  bold  to  knock  and  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  two  of  them  and  urged  to  come  in  and  sit  down  in  the 
room  where  the  father,  dressed  in  his  best,  lay  on  three  chairs,  a 
handkerchief  covering  his  face.  I  did  not  accept  this  invitation,  but 
I  learned  that  the  elder  man  was  a  brother  of  the  dead  father  and 
that  the  girls  were  temporarily  at  their  aunt's.  I  said  that  if  I  could 
help  them  in  anything  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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Next  morning  a  youngish  woman  in  the  unbleached,  undyed  gar- 
ments of  mourning  came  to  call,  accompanied  by  a  man  with  a  bold, 
hard  face.  She  knelt  before  me  and  bowed  her  head  to  the  ground. 
Then  she  told  me  that  since  I  had  been  so  good  as  to  offer,  etc.,  she 
would  like  me  to  buy  their  house  or  take  a  mortgage  on  it.  (Needless 
to  say,  I  couldn't.)  She  told  me  she  was  32,  her  sisters  28  and  16  and 
the  little  (purchased)  brother  3,  and  that  their  father's  death  left  them 
without  means  of  livelihood,  and  other  things  calculated  to  excite 
pity.  But  my  pity  was  kept  calm  by  various  questions  revolving  in 
my  mind.  How  did  it  happen  that  two  girls  in  the  family  had 
reached  such  mature  years  unmarried?  And  why  did  she  wear  her 
hair  like  a  married  woman,  and  who  was  the  man  that  came  with 
her  and  with  whom  she  seemed  so  intimate?  The  last  question  was 
answered  first — he  was  a  barber  and  an  intimate  of  her  father's. 
That  did  not  allay  my  growing  suspicions,  for  barbers  in  China  have 
not  good  reputations,  since  the  early  days  of  the  Manchu  rule  when 
they  served  their  customers  either  as  barber  or  executioner  according 
to  their  readiness  to  adopt  the  Manchu  style  of  shaven  head  and  cue; 
so  self-respecting  people  do  not  enter  that  profession.  Further  inquiry 
brought  to  light  the  information  that  all  three  girls  were  prostituted 
by  their  father,  the  older  two  long  since  and  the  younger  for  two 
years  or  more.  Their  gate  is  opposite  that  of  the  rickshaw  yard, 
a-nd  the  oldest  sister  may  often  be  seen  standing  in  the  group  of  men, 
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stitching  at  a  shoe-sole.     The  second  sister  has  recently  gone  to  a 
public  house  of  prostitution  in  a  city  near  by. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  knowledge  brings  kindred  knowl- 
edge. I  soon  discovered  that  the  good-looking  young  woman 
•  with  the  wide  and  spreading  collar,  who  lived  at  the  third 
gate  on  the  east,  was  the  purchased  concubine  of  the  soldier 
we  had  often  seen  smoking  and  smiling  in  the  alley.  I  also 
learned  that  her  style  of  collar  marked  her  as  an  immoral 
woman.  She  and  her  cross-eyed  girl  of  five  have  since  moved 
around  the  corner,  next  to  the  6  by  8  police  station,  where 
lives  a  shorter,  plumper  woman  with  the  same  style  of  collar. 
At  the  opposite  gate,  the  third  on  the  west,  one  may  some- 
times see  a  "  daughter-in-law  "  of  about  18,  combing  her  hair. 
This  is  an  even  plainer  sign  than  a  flaring  collar;  rickshaw 
men  come  and  go  freely  through  this  gate,  and  I  suppose  her 
husband's  family  shares  the  profits.  There  are  apparently 
several  families  living  in  this  yard,  to  judge  from  the  number 
of  dirty,  impudent  youngsters  that  boil  over  into  the  alley. 
In  one  of  the  families  there  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian,  and 
a  Christian  family  lives  across  the  street;  from  here  three 
attractive  children  go  to  mission  schools. 

Frequently  one  sees  a  woman  sitting  on  the  ground  near 
here,  or  wandering  about.  She  is  dirty  and  dishevelled  and, 
though  she  comments  to  the  neighbors  on  what  attracts  her 
interest,  her  dull  eyes  and  stolid  look  mark  her  as  of  rather  low 
grade  intelligence.  She  has  an  ill-cared-for  child  of  two  and 
is  soon  to  have  another.  They  tell  me  she  is  the  wife  of  a 
soldier  who  has  found  someone  he  likes  better  to  live  with, 
so  he  has  moved  her  over  here.  He  pays  her  15  coppers  a  day, 


and  20  when  he  comes  to  visit  her.  Not  being  a  "good  man- 
ager," she  spends  this  in  buying  from  the  street  venders  their 
more  attractive  but  less  economical  foods  and  so  has  nothing 
left  to  buy  washing  water. 

As  I  see  these  people  I  long  for  the  facilities  that  America 
has  built  up  for  helping  such.  Here  in  less  than  50  yards  is 
work  for  every  agency  for  social  betterment  in  the  catalogue 
of  an  up-to-date  American  city.  When  will  China  begin  to 
take  up  these  problems  in  a  systematic  way  ?  When  her  people 
have  been  educated  up  to  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and 
have  a  foundation  of  morality — Christian  morality — to  build 
upon.  Some  of  her  younger  generation  have  reached  that  place 
already,  but  as  yet  they  are  but  a  small  minority,  though  every 
year  increasing.  F.  S.  WICKS. 

NURSING  IN   ITALY 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Queen  Helena,  a  movement  to 
elevate  the  status  of  nursing  to  that  of  a  profession  has 
been  started  in  Italy.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  the  shortage  of 
properly  trained  nurses  caused  dur- 
ing the  war  and  during  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  have  awakened  the 
country  to  the  need  of  inducing 
women  to  enter  this  profession.  The 
queen  has  provided  attractive  quar- 
ters for  young  nurses  in  training  at 
the  Polyclinico  in  Rome,  which  she 
/?i^&£u  frequently  visits  in  person.  At 
Jf  present  there  are  only  three  such 

training  schools  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  plans  of  the  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  connec- 
tion with  the  centenary  movement 
is  to  establish  a  hospital  and  train- 
ing school  for  Italian  nurses  on  the 
Janiculum  hill  in  Rome.  The  site 
has  already  been  purchased. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  recruiting  young  women 
nurses  lies  in  the  fact  that  lay  nurses 
in  Italy  have  in  the  past  often  been 
women  of  the  underworld,  and  mid- 
wives  have  no  social  status.  Many  religious  orders  of  nuns 
devote  themselves  to  nursing,  but  since  their  rules  sometimes 
forbid  them  to  care  for  men,  and  even  for  male  children,  their 
sphere  of  service  is  limited.  Some  of  the  lay  nurses  recently 
formed  an  organization  to  demand  the  registration  of  nurses 
and  the  setting  up  of  standards  to  which  all  must  measure  up 
before  being  admitted  to  practice.  The  women  who  served  in 
the  hospitals  at  the  front  came,  in  many  cases,  from  the  best 
families;  but  they  were  prepared  for  their  work  by  an  emer- 
gency course  of  training  lasting  only  a  few  months.  An  effort 
to  induce  some  of  these  young  women  to  continue  their  studies 
and  remain  in  the  profession  is  now  being  made  by  the  Ital- 
ian authorities.  Unfortunately,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  nurses 
have  set  the  precedent  of  refusing  salaries  for  their  services 
to  escape  the  stigma  of  practicing  the  profession  for  a  liveli- 
hood. A  publicity  campaign  is  going  on  at  present  to  educate 
public  opinion  to  the  point  of  accepting  nurses  as  women  in 
good  social  standing,  whether  they  are  paid  or  not. 

*  *    "     » 

The  New  York  Committee  of  Italian  War  Relief  com- 
plains, on  receipt  of  information  from  Italy,  that  the  need 
of  that  country  for  American  aid  has  been  greatly  under- 
estimated, and  that  the  situation  is  serious. 

*  *          * 

The  Commission  for  Tuberculosis  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Italy  has  issued  a  general  report  of  124  pages,  with 
maps  and  diagrams,  by  Dr.  William  Charles  White,  with  sup- 
plements on  nursing  by  Mary  L.  Gardner  and  on  statistics 
by  Knud  Stouman,  representing,  in  the  words  of  the  title  page, 
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"  an  attempt  to  establish  a  method  of  international  cooperation 
in  public  health  and  welfare  work."  This  report,  presenting 
systematically  the  results  of  such  cooperation  at  a  time  of 
emergency,  foreshadows  joint  international  efforts  for  the  con- 
quest of  disease  of  even  greater  importance  in  normal  times 
of  peace.  • 

CHILD  RELIEF  IN  EUROPE 

IN  announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration some  weeks  ago,  Edgar  Rickard,  joint  director 
of  the  administration,  announced  that  the  work  on  behalf  of 
children  in  Europe  would  be  "continued."  In  a  more  recent 
statement  the  organization  of  a  new  body  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  European  Children's  Re- 
lief is  announced,  to  cooperate  with  existing  foreign  relief 
organizations  and  with  various  eastern  European  governments 
— notably  the  Polish,  Czechoslovak,  Jugoslav  and  Armenian 
— in  works  for  the  special  purpose  of  child  care.  The  board 
of  directors  consists  of  men  who  have  taken  prominent  parts 
in  food  administration  and  food  relief  rather  than  of  special- 
ists in  child  welfare:  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Col.  Alvin  B.  Bar- 
ber, R.  W.  Boyden,  Edward  M.  Flesh,  William  A.  Glasgow, 
John  W.  Hallowell,  Howard  Heinze,  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
Col.  James  A.  Logan,  Edgar  Rickard,  Alonzo  E.  Taylor, 
John  B.  White,  Theodore  Whitmarch,  Herbert  Hoover 
(chairman).  The  office  is  at  42  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
the  European  headquarters  in  London. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  still  in  Europe,  is  much  concerned  over 
the  success  of  this  new  organization  which,  owing  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  relief  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  must 
be  launched  as  a  voluntary 
philanthropic  service.  A  num- 
ber of  American  representa- 
tives are  to  be  maintained  in 
each  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  experience 
gained  in  special  relief  work 
for  chidlren  in  Belgium  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  German 
occupation,  as  well  as  the 
experience  already  gained  in 


ART   IN    ARMS   AGAINST 
TUBKRCULOSIS 

The  above  poster  by  Au- 
guste  Leroux  calls  upon  the 
French  people  to  let  the 
American  Red  Cross  visitor 
show  them  the  way  to 
health.  In  the  poster  be- 
low Geo.  Dorival  paints 
the  threatening  cloud  of 
tuberculosis. 


the  liberated  countries,  is  to  direct  the  form  this  work  will 
take.  The  average  birth-rate  in  the  liberated  countries  is 
stated  to  have  decreased  by  one-half;  while  the  reduction  of 
the  child  population  through  the  increased  death-rate  is  in- 
calculable. 

JOTTINGS 

The  most  important  medical  expedition  ever  organized  to 
fight  typhus  will  shortly  leave  Paris  for  Poland,  which  threat- 
ens to  become  the  source  of  a  serious  epidemic  for  all  central 
Europe.  It  will  be  composed  of  550  American  army  officers 
and  volunteers,  all  sanitary  experts,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  H.  L.  Gilchrist,  of  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps. 


The  criticisms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  recent  comments  by 
Secretary  Baker  and  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  on  "  sectarian 
stratification  "  in  the  social  welfare  work  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  have  led  to  a  reorganization  of  the  welfare  service  in 
the  War  and  Navy  departments  and  the  relief  of  chaplains 
from  non-religious  activities.  "  Too  often,"  Maj.  John  T. 
Axton,  chaplain  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
recently  said,  "  the  chaplains  have  been  wasting  their  energy 
in  serving  tables  "  instead  of  being  permitted  to  give  all  t'heir 
time  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  men  in  their  regiments. 


Secretary  Houston,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  at  the  request  of  the  French  minister  of 
agriculture,  sent  a  group  of  American  home  demonstration 
workers  to  France  to  teach  American  methods  of  canning  and 
dehydrating  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Two  special  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — the  Rev. 
Herbert  A.  Jump  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
W.  Brodie  of  Wichita,  Kan. — have  recently  toured  France 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  on  the  psychology  of  the 
American  doughboy.  They  are  systematically  inquiring  and 
tabulating  what  the  soldiers  are  thinking  about  moral,  re- 
ligious and  social  questions. 
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GENERAL  STRIKE?     NOT  YET 

AN  almost  unprecedented  strike  epidemic  is  sweeping  the 
country.  The  marine  tie-up  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
(just  settled)  and  the  strike  vote  of  25,000  railway  shop- 
men on  the  southeastern  lines  are  the  outstanding  developments 
in  the  East.  Street  railway  tie-ups  in  Boston  and  Cleveland 
have  just  ended  in  victory  for  the  employes.  Telephone 
operators  and  electricians  are  out  in  St.  Louis,  and  telephone 
strikes  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Cleveland  are  in  process  of 
settlement.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports  controversies 
scattered  from  Texas  to  New  Hampshire.  In  New  York  city 
a  great  variety  of  strikes  is  in  progress.  Cigarmakers,  shirt- 
makers,  carpenters,  bakers,  teamsters  and  barbers  are  out  in 
large  numbers.  The  most  depressed  trades  are  catching  the 
strike  infection,  witness  the  walkout  last  week  of  women 
workers  on  feathers  and  artificial  flowers,  who  want  a  44-hour 
week  and  the  abolition  of  home  work.  Even  the  scrubwomen 
employed  in  a  downtown  building  struck  and  put  strike 
breakers  to  rout  with  their  mophandles. 

Appropriately  in  this  season  of  unrest  came  the  first  air 
strike,  when  the  air  mail  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington  was  suspended  for  a  day.  Probably  the  aviators 
were  the  only  employes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  whose  protest  remained  to  be  voiced. 
Grievances  were  not  lacking,  it  develops,  but  they  were 
cherished  in  silence  until  unusually  bad  weather  conditions 
precipitated  a  crisis.  Two  pilots  refused  to  fly  in  weather 
which  they  said  was  dangerous,  and  "doubly  dangerous  to  the 
unfit  planes  provided  by  the  government."  They  were  dis- 
charged, and  their  fellows  struck,  corroborating  their  com- 
plaints and  demanding  their  reinstatement.  The  strike  was 
called  off  when  the  postal  authorities  granted  a  conference, 
and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  asking  for  a  de- 
tailed report  on  the  aerial  mail  service,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  safety  devices. 

The  extraordinary  situation  in  Chicago,  which  appears  to  be 
the  center  of  the  industrial  ferment,  is  dealt  with  by  Graham 
Taylor  in  an  article  on  page  645. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  HOUSING 

THE  Chicago  Housing  Association  has  been  incorporated 
"  to  improve  the  housing  conditions  among  the  indus- 
trial workers  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  to  encourage 
such  people  to  acquire  and  own  their  homes."  It  has  been 
initiated  by  Benjamin  J.  Rosenthal,  a  public-spirited  citizen 
whose  investment  of  time  and  money  in  the  enterprise,  with 
that  of  his  associates  on  the  board  of  directors,  assures  service 
and  not  profit  to  be  the  motive  of  the  movement.  Associated 
with  him  are  such  well-known  and  resourceful  men  as  J.  Og- 
den  Armour,  Julius  Rosenwald,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  William 
Wrigley,  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  William 
Grace,  Harry  H.  Merrick,  Frederick  W.  Upham  and  Charles 
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W.  Folds,  president  of  the  United  Charities.  Organized  labor 
is  represented  by  the  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
and  the  groups  of  foreign  origin  by  some  of  their  most  repre- 
sentative men.  A  social  service  committee,  headed  by  Harriet 
E.  Vittum,  and  including  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Dowell and  Minnie  F.  Low,  together  with  Emerson  O.  Brad- 
shaw  and  Graham  Taylor,  is  advisory  to  the  directors. 

A  tract  of  land  located  so  as  to  accommodate  workers  at 
the  stockyards,  the  steel  mills  and  other  large  employing  plants 
on  the  South  Side  of  the  city,  has  been  acquired,  upon  which 
two  hundred  houses  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible  at  a 
cost  for  land  and  buildings  of  $730,000.  They  will  be  sold 
at  cost  upon  easy  terms,  a  small  payment  being  required  in 
advance  and  monthly  payments  thereafter,  assuring  ownership 
as  soon  as  the  $3,000  cost  for  a  five-room  house,  or  $3,500  for 
a  six-room  house  is  covered.  Any  default  due  to  death  or 
other  vicissitudes  will  be  provided  for  by  insuring  the  pur- 
chasers and  offering  other  assistance  in  emergencies.  The 
initial  capital  required  has  already  been  assured  by  the  citizens 
interested  in  the  enterprise,  who  have  subscribed  largely  for 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  limited  to  5  per  cent.  It  is 
hoped  that  racial  and  other  organizations  may  add  working 
capital  to  benefit  their  members. 

Other  tracts  and  building  developments  will  immediately 
follow  this  initial  demonstration  of  success,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  devote  one  of  them  to  the  housing  of  Negro  families,  for 
whom  very  inadequate  provision  has  been  made,  while  Negro 
labor  has  been  increasingly  demanded  during  the  war. 

"MORAL   TURPITUDE" 

DK.  SARKAR,  of  New  York,  Gobind  Behari  Lai,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Bhagwan  and  Santokh  Singh,  of 
*  Seattle,  have  been  arrested  and  are  slated  together 
with  other  Hindus  (see  the  SURVEY  for  January  25)  for 
deportation.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  decision  with 
regard  to  these  men  is  likely  to  prove  a  test  in  determining 
exactly  what  the  American  right  of  asylum  for  political  of- 
fenders from  other  lands  means.  The  argument  largely  turns 
on  the  interpretation  of  crime  "  involving  moral  turpitude." 
There  are  many  Hindu  reformers  resident  in  the  United 
States  who  are  undisturbed  in  their  work  of  political  propa- 
ganda because  they  keep  within  the  law.  Those  who  have 
been  convicted  because  they  have  broken  laws  have  done  so, 
as  the  prosecution  must  and  does  admit,  with  the  aim  of  bring- 
ing liberty  as  they  understand  it  to  their  native  land,  which 
they  consider  under  foreign  rule.  They  have  not  offended 
asainst  American  persons  or  property. 

Two  of  these  men  are  political  refugees,  and  all  four  were 
convicted  of  having  shipped  arms  to  India  in  violation  of 
neutrality  laws.  They  are  now  serving  their  respective  sen- 
tences in  American  prisons  for  this  offense.  The  question 
of  their  deportation  is  not  subject  to  the  ruling  of  any  court 
but  the  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  labor  on  whether  such  aid 
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to  an  insurgent  minority  in  an  Allied  country  during  war 
constitutes  an  act  involving  moral  turpitude.  Another  ground 
on  which  their  deportation  and  that  of  other  refugees 
is  urged  is  that  while  not  moral  outlaws  these  men  are  liable 
to  become  public  charges.  As  it  happens,  the  young  men  in- 
volved are  either  well  supplied  with  money  and  connections  or 
at  least  can  show  more  than  average  capacity  for  making  a  liv- 
ing in  this  country.  Moreover,  if  the  charge  of  moral  turpi- 
tude does  not  hold  good,  it  is  argued  that  the  acts  committed  by 
these  men  in  violation  of  the  law  were  part  of  a  political 
activity  against  their  own  governments ;  and  that  therefore, 
while  subject  to  American  laws  designed  to  prevent  and  punish 
such  acts  on  American  soil,  they  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
traditionally  extended  in  this  republic  to  men  so  engaged  and 
not  to  be  turned  over  to  the  government  against  which  they 
are  rebels.  A  small  committee  of  Friends  of  Freedom  for 
India,  of  which  Robert  Morss  Lovett  is  temporary  president 
and  Frank  P.  Walsh  treasurer  (7  East  15  street,  New  York 
city),  is  appealing  for  financial  help  to  defend  these  cases  and 
give  them  publicity — also  the  earlier  cases  which  are  still  sub 
judice.  Fear  is  expressed  by  members  of  this  committee  that 
deportation,  actively  demanded  by  British  consular  officers  in 
the  United  States  who  have  been  helping  the  prosecuting 
officer,  will  mean  the  death  sentence  for  some  or  all  of  them. 

THE  DARKEST  CLOUD 

PERHAPS  the  newspapers  have  somewhat  exaggerated 
the  seriousness  of  the  actual  happenings  in  the  capital's 
three  days'  race  rioting,  perhaps  perfectly  plausible 
reasons  can  be  advanced  why  the  thing  happened  just  then  and 
there  without  any  need  to  assume  a  wider  significance — but 
those  who  know  the  situation  at  first  hand  are  pessimistic. 
The  Washington  race  riots,  with  their  casualties  and  bitter- 
ness do,  they  say,  reflect  a  smouldering  fire  that  may  break  out 
any  day  anywhere  in  the  South,  possibly  again  in  Washington 
itself.  One  of  the  best  authorities  there  connects  the  clash  of 
last  week  with  a  deliberate  campaign  of  anti-prohibition  forces 
which,  he  says,  have  openly  welcomed  and  to  some  extent 
planned  a  "crime  wave"  in  the  nation's  capital  to  illustrate  the 
appalling  consequences  of  the  bone-dryness  since  July  I.  The 
assaults  of  colored  men  on  women,  however,  were  only  inci- 
dental. Altogether  seven  such  acts  were  committed,  four  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  three  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Maryland.  The  first  of  these  seven  cases,  on  June  25,  was 
the  attempted  rape  of  a  young  Negro  teacher,  two  of  the 
crimes  were  committed  after  the  rioting  had  commenced  and 
can,  therefore,  not  be  adduced  as  belonging  to  its  cause.  Three 
of  the  cases  were  committed  by  men  in  blue  clothes  whose  gen- 
eral description  tallies  so  closely  that,  in  the  opinion  of  police 
officials,  one  man  may  have  been  responsible  for  all  three  of 
them.  As  in  recent  cases  of  assault  upon  women  in  southern 
states,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  these  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  white  men  with  blackened  faces,  either  as  a  protec- 
tion or  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  provoking  race  trouble. 
However,  even  supposing  that  all  seven  crimes  were  committed 
by  Negroes,  this  would  not  suffice  to  explain  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  fury  against  the  Negro  citizens  of  Washington,  some 
26,000  of  whom  live  in  the  U  street  district  alone,  where  most 
of  the  disturbances  took  place. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  police  is  commented  upon  by  most 
of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  actual  events  as  contributory 
to  the  spread  of  the  disturbance.  The  first  pulling  of  Negroes 
out  of  a  street  car  took  place  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
White  House.  After  the  experience  of  two  nights'  rioting, 
the  third  nights'  happenings,  it  is  pointed  out,  could  certainly 
have  been  prevented.  The  chief  blame  for  the  incitement 
lies  with  the  press.  For  instance,  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  21,  in  a  news  article,  printed  this  direct  incitement: 

Mobilization  Tonight 

"It  was  learned  that  a  mobilization  of  every  available  service 
man  stationed  in  or  near  Washington  or  on  leave  here  has  been 
ordered  for  tomorrow  evening  near  the  Knights  of  Columbus  hut, 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets.  The 


ADDRESS   TO  THE  NATION 

An  Appeal  against  Mob  Violence  Signed 

by  Hundreds  of  Well-Known 

Citizens 

THE  people  of  the  United  States  suffer  justly  under 
the  grievous  charge  that  they  continue  to  tolerate 
mob  murder.  In  the  year  1918  no  less  than  67  persons 
were  done  to  death  without  trial  or  any  process  of  law, 
having  been  denied  the  right  to  a  day  in  court  accorded 
by  the  federal  and  state  constitutions  to  all  citizens.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  innocent  equally  with  the  guilty 
suffer  the  cruel  inflictions  of  mob  violence.  Mobs  have 
even  invaded  court  rooms  and  prisons  to  seize  and  mur- 
der prisoners  whose  punishment  had  already  been  fixed. 
Early  in  1919,  a  hospital  was  invaded  by  a  mob,  and  the 
attack  resulted  in  death  from  shock  of  a  patient  that  day 
operated  upon.  Local  and  state  authorities  frequently 
offer  only  the  feeblest  objection  to  the  actions  of  the 
mob  which  is  permitted  to  do  its  will  unchecked.  Rarely 
are  the  members  of  a  mob  sought  out  and  prosecuted 
even  when  they  have  participated  in  murder,  undisguised 
and  in  full  daylight,  and  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
has  any  lyncher  ever  been  punished.  It  has  become  ob- 
vious that  officers  of  states  and  counties  are  powerless 
to  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  civil- 
ized society  unless  their  efforts  are  reinforced  by  the 
expression  of  an  enlightened  and  effective  public  opin- 
ion. Patriotic  citizens  throughout  the  country  feel  the 
shame  which  lynchings  cast  upon  the  nation  but  they 
have  assumed  partial  responsibility  for  this  shame  by 
their  silence  and  their  acquiescence.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
contemplate  without  protest  the  setting  at  nought  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  their  citizenship  is 
based.  They  can  no  longer  permit  open  contempt  of  the 
courts  and  lawful  procedure.  They  can  no  longer  en- 
dure the  burning  of  human  beings  in  public  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women  and  children;  they  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  menace  to  civilization  itself  which  is  contained  in  the 
spread  of  the  mob  spirit.  The  undersigned,  therefore, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  sectional  or  party 
bias,  with  the  interest  only  of  the  republic  at  heart,  urge 
all  public-spirited  men  and  women  to  oppose  with  all 
their  power  the  recurrence  of  the  crime  and  the  shame  of 
mob  murder;  they  urge  the  governors  of  the  several 
states  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  and  punish 
lynching;  they  pledge  their  support  to  the  officers  of  the 
law  who,  in  the  face  of  mob  excitement,  discharge  their 
duties;  and  they  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  nation-wide  investigation  of  lynching  and  mob  mur- 
der to  the  end  that  means  may  be  found  to  end  this 
scourge. 


hour  of  assembly  is  9  o'clock,  and  the  purpose  is  a  '  clean-up '  that 
will  cause  the  events  of  the  last  two  evenings  to  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance." 

The  Washington  Times  for  July  23  announced  in  one  of 
its  headlines  that  "  Armed  Posses  near  Capitol  Heights  Talk 
of  Lynching,"  and  in  similar  ways,  the  press  of  the  capitol 
throughout  these  days  used  its  news  columns  to  create  a  psy- 
chological attitude  of  militant  anarchy.  The  headlines  of  these 
papers,  eagerly  bought  in  the  streets,  increased  the  crowds. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  most  respectable  Northern  news- 
papers, through  their  headlines  and  editorials  betrayed  an  at- 
titude usually  attributed  exclusively  to  the  South.  The  New 
York  Times,  for  instance,  in  an  editorial,  on  July  23  said:  "  A 
Northern  man  going  there  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  their 
manners  [that  of  Washington  Negroes]  because  they  seemed 
to  him  deferential  almost  to  the  point  of  servility."  "  Practi- 
cally all  the  crimes  of  violence  in  Washington  were  committed 
by  negroes."  [A  superficial  inquiry  would  show  this  to  be  un- 
true.] "  It  certainly  is  not  the  old,  law-abiding  negro  popula- 
tion, the  friends  of  the  white  man,  that  has  been  committing 
these  crimes.  . .  .that  have  incited  white  men  to  a  general  war 
against  negroes.  It  must  be  the  new  negro  population  brought 
in  by  the  war." 

The  temper  of  the  people  that  permits  such  publicity  and 
makes  possible  race  riots  has  its  cause  in  the  visible  improve- 
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ment  of  the  Negro's  economic  status.  Washington  is  an  en- 
tirely southern  city  in  this  respect.  Everywhere  one  can  hear 
expressions  of  disgust  at  the  expensive  clothes  of  successful 
Negroes;  their  owning  automobiles,  etc.  The  Negroes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  become  Americanized  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent, and  large  numbers  of  them  are  conscious  of  their  citizen- 
ship. One  of  the  most  conservative  and  respected  of  Negro 
leaders  was  overheard  in  commissioner  Brownlow's  office  to 
say:  "  I  am  beginning  to  realize  that  the  prize  of  manhood  for 
the  American  Negro  requires  the  sacrifice  of  life."  And  other 
prominent  Negroes,  hitherto  regarded  as  bulwarks  of  the  old 
attitude  towards  the  whites,  are  expressing  themselves  in  simi- 
lar terms.  Returned  Negro  soldiers  have  played  a  compara- 
tively small  part  in  Washington.  The  new  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  North,  and  in  the  South  the  increased  earnings 
due  to  the  exodus  of  such  large  numbers  of  workers  to  the 
North,  are  responsible  for  that  new  sense  of  manhood. 

What,  exactly,  precipitated  the  battle  on  the  south  beach  of 
Chicago,  last  Sunday,  the  accounts  at  hand  do  not  clearly 
"show.  But  petty  quarreling,  occasional  shooting  affrays  and 
street  fights  between  blacks  and  whites  in  that  city  in  recent 
months  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  there  also 
unusually  strained  race  relations;  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
increased  self-assertiveness  of  the  Negro. 

The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People 
is  initiating  a  campaign  for  the  education  of  the  press  and  the 
white  people,  both  north  and  south,  as  the  only  means  that 
can  possibly  avert  a  terrible  race  war.  Unless  all-  classes 
realize  that  the  colored  man  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  fellow  citizen,  the  three  nights'  rioting  in  Washington,  and 
the  happenings  in  Chicago,  they  believe,  has  only  been  the  first 
act  of  a  tragedy  that  will  last  a  long  time.  The  most  imme- 
diate token  of  a  changed  attitude,  they  say,  must  be  the  meting 
out  of  absolute  elementary  justice  to  Negro  victims  of  lynch- 
ings.  Lynch  law  must  be  suppressed  with  the  full  severity  of 
national  and  state  law.  To  this  effect,  the  Address  to 
the  Nation  [see  page  675],  demanding  among  other 
things  a  congressional  investigation  of  lynchings  and  mob 
murder,- has  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  America  and  been 
signed  already  by  hundreds  of  influential  spokesmen,  including 
ex-President  Taft,  Gov.  A.  H.  Roberts  of  Tennessee,  and  six 
other  state  governors,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  attorney-general, 
and  all  surviving  ex-attorneys-general,  Elihu  Root,  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  presidents  of  the  Merchant's  Asso- 
ciation and  of  other  chambers  of  commerce,  and  similarly 
distinguished  people. 

AN  AMERICAN   "  WHOLESALE  " 

AN  American  cooperative  wholesale  has  quite  recently 
been  incorporated  in  Wisconsin  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  dollars.  It  did  not  suddenly  spring  into  existence, 
though  few  had  heard  of  it,  but  represents  a  federation  of 
existing  sectional  federations,  decided  upon  at  the  last  coopera- 
tive convention  at  Springfield,  111.,  last  fall.  The  principal 
partners  are  the  Tri-State  Society  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  of  America,  Minneapolis,  the  Central 
States  Cooperative  Society,  of  Illinois,  and  the  Pacific  Slope 
Societies,  of  San  Francisco.  The  Pennsylvania  societies, 
through  their  federation,  provided  the  financial  backing  and 
also  the  leadership  of  Dalton  T.  Clarke,  its  president  who, 
together  with  some  of  the  best  organizers,  abandoned  the  state 
work  and  threw  himself  body  and  soul  into  the  preliminary 
work  of  creating  a  really  national  wholesale. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  the  local  cooperative 
societies  and  the  Cook  County  Labor  Party  were  enrolled ; 
also  the  nonpartisan  League,  which  is  to  act  as  a  source  of 
supply  to  the  city  consumers — a  combination  of  rural  pro- 
ducers and  city  consumers  which  even  the  efficient  English 
system  has  as  yet  failed  to  bring  about.  An  office  for  the 
national  organization  was  established  in  Chicago,  and  an- 
other one  in  New  York,  in  the  same  building  with  the  Co- 
operative League  of  America.  Here,  on  July  13,  representa- 


tives  of  25,000  cooperating  consumers  met  and  founded  a  local 
branch  of  the  national  association,  electing  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  from  each  local  society.  In  New  York, 
as  in  Chicago,  the  support  of  organized  labor  was  immediate 
and  cordial.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Clarke,  as  president  of 
the  national  organization,  has  gone  to  Seattle  where,  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  consumers'  cooperation  recently  shown,  he 
will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  establishing  a  third  branch.  The 
main  office,  for  the  present,  will  be  in  Chicago,  almost  next 
door  to  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Big  Five  " — the  packers,  who 
control  so  large  a  share  of  the  country's  food. 

SOCIOLOGICAL   DIPLOMATS 

SWEDEN'S  foreign  office  is  the  first  to  appoint  sociological 
attaches  for  its  embassies  and  ministries,  whose  task  it  will 
be  to  observe  social  legislation  and  administration,  condi- 
tions of  the  labor  market,  and  all  social  phenomena  worth 
noting.  In  addition,  these  officers  will  also  "  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  and  privileges  of  Swedish  subjects  and 
promote  Swedish  social  life  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  stationed,  especially  insofar  as  it  aims  at  social  education 
and  maintenance."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  com- 
menting on  this  innovation,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  new 
attaches  are  appended  to  the  consular  service  and  will  act  as 
expert  commercial  advisers  to  Swedish  firms  doing  business 
with  countries  other  than  the  motherland.  A  simpler  explana- 
tion may  be  found  in  a  recent  report  by  Henry  G.  Leach, 
director  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  in  which 
he  showed  how  alarmingly  Scandinavian,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  cultural  interests  in  the  United  States  are  threatened 
by  recent  and  prospective  state  and  federal  legislation  on 
foreign  languages,  in  school  and  press.  It  may  well  be  that 
other  countries  will  find  themselves  forced  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Sweden  to  protect  their  nationals  in  foreign  countries, 
and  that  sociological  attaches  may  become  as  necessary  to  watch 
legitimate  national  interests  as  are  commercial  attaches. 

THE  STEEPLE  AMONG  THE  TREES 

THE  nation-wide  survey  of  the  rural  church,  its  moral 
influence  and  social  usefulness,  projected  by  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement,  has  entered  upon  its  first 
stage  with  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Church  and  Country  Life  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  on  a  preliminary 
tour  of  the  United  States.  The  movement,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  building  of  new 
churches  or  the  amalgamation  of  churches  as  with  an  endeavor, 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  churches,  especially  by 
finding  out  how  they  may  be  linked  up  more  closely  with  the 
material  problems  of  each  community.  In  describing  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  the  Committee  on  Findings  reported  to  a 
recent  conference  of  the  movement  that  it 

will  not  only  cover  those  fields  commonly  classed  as  "missionary," 
but  will  include  all  evangelistic  effort;  the  religious  nurture  of  chil- 
dren; the  enlistment  and  special  preparation  of  youth  for  life  service; 
the  educational  system  of  the  churches  at  home  and  abroad — general, 
theological,  vocational  and  professional ;  philanthropic  institutions — 
hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums  and  child  welfare  agencies;  the  means 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  retirement  as  well  as  in  active 
service;  and  the  contribution  of  the  church  to  the  solution  of  the 
definite  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  new  day  of  readjust- 
ment and  reconstruction. 

There  will  be  a  national  committee,  ten  regional  directors, 
forty-eight  state  supervisors  and  state  councils,  and  a  county 
council  for  every  county  in  the  United  States.  The  chief 
responsibility  for  the  work  is  shared  by  Mr.  Brunner  and 
Herman  N.  Morse,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  These  two  leaders  do  not  plan  to 
be  desk  executives;  by  almost  constant  travel  they  hope  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  problems  in  the  field  and  to  guide  the 
regional  and  state  directors  by  personal  conferences.  The  state 
directors  are  expected  to  make  a  general  outline  for  the  survey 
of  their  district,  organize  the  state  council  and  train  men  for 
service  in  the  counties.  The  personnel  of  the  state  councils  is 
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to  consist  of  a  minister  and  a  layman  from  each  Protestant 
evangelical  denomination  represented  in  the  movement,  besides 
a  number  of  advisory  members  including  university  professors 
in  the  departments  of  agriculture,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  leaders,  prominent  social  workers,  grange  officers  and  state 
officials  whose  work  is  along  educational  or  philanthropic  lines. 
The  preliminary  studies  directed  by  the  state  leader  will  deal 
with  an  analysis  of  the  political  code,  the  road  system,  the 
school  system  and  all  public  institutions. 

Upon  the  county  councils  will  fall  a  great  deal  of  direct 
responsibility.  These  councils  will  be  made  up  of  about  four 
members,  preferably  men  or  women  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  social  work.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  describe  the 
problems  and  needs  of  their  community,  both  from  a  spiritual 
and  material  standpoint;  and  they  will  submit  a  weekly  report 
of  their  progress  upon  forms  supplied  by  the  state  leader. 
House-to-house  studies  of  type  communities  are  to  be  included 
in  the  survey.  The  county  councils  are  also  expected  to  pre- 
pare maps  which  will  show  the  situation  of  each  church,  the 
geographical  extent  of  its  influence,  and  the  location  of  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  granges  and  other  institutions  with  a  social 
bearing.  A  system  of  uniform  symbols  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  map-makers.  The  county  councils  are  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  building  of  new  churches  in  districts  that 
have  been  neglected,  for  better  cooperation"  in  communities 
where  religious  interest  has  been  weakened  by  too  many  com- 
peting churches,  and  for  the  extending  of  church  activity  in 
such  that  a  way  that  it  will  be  a  constructive  influence  in  every 
phase  of  country  life.  They  will  also  direct  each  church  in 
the  keeping  of  adequate  parish  records,  something  frequently 
neglected  in  the  smaller  districts. 

A  REFERENDUM  OF  STEEL  WORKERS 

TO  force  union  recognition,  a  nation-wide  strike  in  the 
steel  industry  is  now  being  voted  upon  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  twenty-four  international  unions  that  are  . 
cooperating  to  organize  the  industry.  The  National  Commit- 
tee for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  recommended  the 
strike  vote,  stating  that  the  action  was  made  necessary  by  the 
refusal  of  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Samuel  Gompers  asking  for  a  conference  with  the 
steel  heads  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  an  agreement  cover- 
ing wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  in  the  steel  mills. 

Meanwhile  the  denial  of  free  speech  to  organizers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  continues  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  Braddock,  on  July  6,  five  organizers  were  arrested 
for  participating  in  a  street  meeting  after  a  permit  had  been 
denied.  The  same  day  William  Z.  Foster,  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
and  J.  L.  Beaghen,  a  general  organizer  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  were  arrested  in  Homestead  for  speaking  on 
the  street  after  the  chief  of  police  had  informed  them  that  no 
meetings  would  be  permitted.  They  were  convicted  of  violat- 
ing a  city  ordinance  and  fined.  The  case  will  be  taken  to  a 
higher  court. 

Out  of  the  soo,ooo  workers  who  are  directly  connected  with 
the  steel  industry,  more  than  100,000  are  now  organized, 
largely  owing  to  the  efforts  during  the  past  year  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Organizing  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
This  committee  is  now  headed  by  John  Fitzpatrick,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  elected  to  fill  the  place 
of  Samuel  Gompers,  who  resigned  upon  his  recent  departure 
for  Europe. 

TUBERCULAR  CATTLE 

ON  July  i ,  a  regulation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  came  into  operation  which  prohibits  the 
interstate  movement  of  cattle  for  breeding  or  dairy  pur- 
poses unless  they  have  been  properly  tuberculin  tested.  Official 
certificates  must  accompany  them  if  they  are  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  quarantine  or  return.    The  procedure  follows  that  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  interstate  contagion  of  other  animal  dis- 


eases; its  direct  effect  on  human  health,  however,  is  likely  to 
prove  much  greater.  The  test  in  itself  will  not,  of  course, 
eradicate  the  disease.  But  it  will  have  the  effect  of  forcibly 
drawing  the  attention  of  stock  raisers  and  dairy  farmers  to  the 
importance  of  housing  and  handling  their  cattle  hygienically 
and  of  weeding  out  from  their  herds  tubercular  strains.  The 
regulations  do  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  tubercular  cattle 
but  stipulate  that  they  must  be  marked  for  identification,  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  indicating  their  condition  and  the 
purpose  of  their  shipment,  that  they  must  be  kept  separate 
from  healthy  animals,  and  that  they  must  be  immediately 
slaughtered,  under  federal  inspection,  on  arrival  at  their  des- 
tination. 

A  GARDEN  SUBURB  FOR  ST.  PAUL 

SOUTH  St.  Paul,  an  industrial  city  of  10,000  population, 
lies  five  miles  south  of  St.  Paul,  the  Minnesota  capital, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  country 
around  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  This  is  the  center  of  the 
great  stock  yards  and  meat  packing  industries  of  the  North- 
west, Swift,  Armour  and  others  having  large  plants  here.  The 
population  is  almost  entirely  alien  or  of  foreign  extraction — 
Slavic,  Polish,  Roumanian  and  Italian.  In  September  next, 
Armour's  new  plant,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
is  to  open,  and  a  large  influx  is  assured.  At  present  there  is  a 
serious  housing  shortage,  and  there  are  no  recreational  facilities. 

The  South  St.  Paul  Improvement  Company,  together  with 
other  business  and  civic  interests,  have  decided  to  re-plan  a 
large  section  of  the  city,  providing  a  model  residential  suburb 
and  public  park.  Guy  Wilfrid  Hayler,  city  planning  engineer 
of  St.  Paul,  has  submitted  plans  to  the  City  Council  for  a 
development  embracing  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  a 
park  contrived  out  of  the  district  known  as  the  Ravines.  The 
park  is  a  piece  of  unspoiled  natural  beauty  and  will  almost 
encircle  the  suburb  from  the  industrial  district.  The  houses 
will  cover  a  plateau  150  feet  above  the  Mississippi.  It  is  to 
be  a  restricted  residential  area  with  boulevard  streets  through- 
out, no  alleys  and  with  house  lots  50  feet  by  120  feet.  A  com- 
munity building,  a  special  store  area  designed  to  harmonize 
with  residences,  and  a  central  square  are  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  plan. 

The  scheme  has  received  the  approval  of  the  City  Council, 
and  they  have  agreed  that  the  work  or  re-platting  the  entire 
area  be  begun  at  once.  The  park  will  be  donated  to  the  city, 
and  favorable  consideration  is  assured  to  the  proposal  of  con- 
demning a  number  of  unsanitary  wooden  shacks  which  now 
stand  in  the  way  of  providing  a  fine  entrance  from  the  main 
thoroughfare.  The  project  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  the  district  since  nothing  on  these  lines  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  this  section  of  the  country  and  is  expected  to  be 
a  striking  object  lesson  in  the  Northwest. 

BEQUESTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS 

THE  Playground  and  Recreation  Commission  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  has  just  received  a  city  block  for  playground  pur- 
poses, the  bequest  of  Augusta  P.  Fink  White.  This 
block  is  adjacent  to  another  given  by  Julia  A.  Fink  Smith  in 
1913,  and  the  two  will  be  called  the  Fink-Smith  playground. 
The  thinking  people  of  Fresno  realize  the  importance  of  play- 
grounds. The  Playground  and  Recreation  Department  of 
Fresno  was  begun  about  five  years  ago.  The  movement  was 
launched  through  an  advertising  campaign  and  by  a  bond 
election  for  $30,000,  which  carried  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  a  bond  election  in  the  city.  Soon  after  the  election, 
W.  J.  Dickey  bequeathed  the  city  $10,000  for  playground 
purposes.  In  1917  the  Louis  Eisenstein  Estate  donated  to  the 
city  a  playground  completely  fenced  and  equipped  with  club- 
house, wading  pool,  apparatus,  concrete  tennis  court  and  all 
regular  playground  facilities.  Early  in  1919  one  of  Fresno's 
prominent  citizens,  Frank  H.  Ball,  willed  $10,000  for  play- 
ground purposes.  Under  the  management  of  Raymond  L. 
Quigley,  superintendent  of  the  playgrounds,  the  work  has 
grown  wonderfully  and  spread  into  unusual  fields. 
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JOBS  FOR  ALL? 

THE  War  Department  announces  that  the  total  number  of  men 
demobilized   has  passed   the  three  million  mark   and   that  de- 
mobilization is  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  more  than  10,000  a  day. 
Nevertheless,   there   is   no  glut  of   the   employment  market.     Apart 
from  the  necessary  lapse  of  time  between  registration  and  securing 
a  suitable  job,  the  great  majority  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors 


of  the  federal  service  states  that  with  the  appropriation  by  Congress 
of  $400,000,  and  with  the  various  state  and  city  appropriations,  the 
reorganization  of  the  system  on  nearly  the  former  scale  will  be  pos- 
sible for  another  five  months. 
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are   placed   in   positions  without  loss  of  time   and  without  friction.         A   N  analysis  of  the  immigration  situation  by  Frederic  C.  Howe, 


As  before,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  good  luck  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  American  people  and  prevented  a  calamity  that,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  lack  of 
proper  machinery  of  adjustment. 

The  number  of  public  employment  offices  goes  on  gradually  de- 
creasing for  lack  of  federal  appropriations;  but  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  labor  makes  it  possible 
for  the  reemployment  committees  and  other  volun- 
tary bodies  to  fit  the  men  where  they  are  likely  to  get 
on.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  harvest  hands  is  not 
yet  satisfied.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  report  that  enough 
men  have  been  recruited  for  the  wheat  harvest,  but 
other  states  are  not  so  fortunate. 

In  the  coal  districts  there  is  now  a  marked  shortage 
of  experienced  labor,  due,  according  to 
reports,  to  the  exodus  of  foreign  workers 
to  their  native  lands,  and  to  the  unex- 
pected dropping  out  of  men  drafted  into 
the  army  who  had  been  expected  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  work,  but  who  evi- 
dently have  preferred  to  try  out  other 
vocations.  It  may  also  be,  of  course,  that 
the  alleged  shortage  of  labor  is  merely 
put  forth  as  a  suitable  explanation  for 
raising  the  cost  of  coal.  One  large 
dealer's  circular  announces: 

"The  scarcity  of  labor  for  all  classes 
of  work  is  apparent  to  the  residents  of 
the  community  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  same  is  seriously  affecting  the  prices 
of  all  commodities.  The  output  of  the 
anthracite  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  six  months  has 
been  less  than  one-half  the  tonnage  pro- 
duced in  the  same  period  of  any  of  the 
last  three  years.  ...  In  view  of  these 
circumstances  we  are  forced  to  increase 
our  prices.  ..." 

The  New  York  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, likewise,  insists  that  there  is  so 
great  a  demand  for  labor  that  a  short- 
age is  probable  and  recommends  em- 
ployers generally  to  reorganize  their 
methods  and  to  pay  employes  a  larger 
share  of  the  profits.  Officers  of  the  em- 
ployment service  use  the  threat  of  a 
labor  shortage  as  a  leverage  with  hesi- 
tating employers.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
know  how  seriously  these  various  fore- 
casts must  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  surplus  of  labor  reported  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  for 
the  cities  where  it  is  established  still  is 
around  200,000. 

The  state  legislature  of  Illinois 
has  followed  the  example  of  New 
York  in  appropriating  $172,500  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  employ- 
ment service  for  the  next  two 
years.  This  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  $70,000  over  the  last  ap- 
propriation and  will  enable  the 
opening  of  twelve  new  branch  of- 
fices. Director-General  Densmore 
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commissioner  of  immigration  of  the  port  of  New  York,  was  re- 
cently printed  in  the  New  York  World.  He  confirms  the  report  that 
a-liens  are  returning  to  Europe  as  fast  as  ships  will  take  them — i.  e. 
to  the  Mediterranean  countries,  since  no  transportation  facilities  are 
as  yet  available  for  northern  Europe.  He  believes  that  the  exodus 
will  run  as  high  as  three  to  five  millions  in  the  next 
five  years.  Relatives  abroad,  and  the  years  of  inter- 
rupted communication,  appear  to  him  the  chief  motives. 
The  American  Bankers'  Association  estimates  that 
some  four  billion  dollars  may  be  taken  out  of  the  coun- 
try by  these  emigrants.  This  Mr. 
Howe  considers  an  exaggerated 
figure;  but  he  admits  that  the  sav- 
ings, during  several  years  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  employment,  may 
be  large.  However,  if  account  be 
taken  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  prophecy  of  such  bodies 
as  the  Merchants'  Association 
that  prices  will  continue  to  rise, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  these  out- 
going shekels  are  going  to  prove 
a  great  deal  lighter  than  is  now  feared. 

"  Feared  "  is  an  accurate  description  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  the  matter,  although 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  return  to  Eu- 
rope of  these  thousands  of  natives  to  their 
home  countries  with  good  savings  is  one  of 
the  best  reconstruction  services  that  Amer- 
ica can  render  the  Old  World  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  her  op- 
portunities for  the  classes  of  immigrants  she 
most  values. 

Mr.  Howe  doubts  whether  there  will  be 
a    swarm    of    aliens   seeking    admission    to 
this  country.     Quite  apart  from  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  American  workers,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the  restric- 
tive measures  likely  to  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, he  believes  that  England  and  France 
will  attempt  to  check  migration  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  divert  it  to  their  colonies.     The 
net  result,  as  he  sees  it,  for  America  will  be 
a  heavy  loss  of  population,  possibly 
running   into   millions.     This,    if   re- 
enforced  permanently  by  legislation, 
will  totally  change  the  character  of 
the  economic  and  social  problems  in 
the  United  States. 

THE  BUILDING  OF 
HOUSES 

WITH  such  unsettled  conditions 
as  regards  labor,  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  private  enterprise 
in  the  construction  of  houses  for 
working  people  remains  very  slack, 
in  spite  of  unprecedented  rents  and 
prices  obtainable  for  new  houses 
and  apartments.  Tn  the  absence  of 
a  federal  housing  authority,  no  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  situation  is  pos- 
sible, and  only  scattered  information 
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is  available.  Not  only  in  New  York,  De- 
troit and  Chicago,  where  schemes  of  a  con- 
siderable magnitude  are  under  way,  but  in 
scores  of  cities,  public-spirited  citizens  are 
coming  together  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
erection  of  houses  as  a  semi-philanthropic 
undertaking  at  limited  profits. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  schemes,  de- 
signed to  remove  a  shortage  in  specific, 
overcrowded  neighborhoods,  are  of  the  ten- 
ement type  or  of  single  houses  crowded  very 
closely  on  the  ground.  Since  neither  cities 
nor  states  are  prepared,  as  a  rule,  to  in- 
vest in  housing,  no  thorough,  city-wide  plans 
are  made  to  determine  how  new  develop- 
ments of  this  kind  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
meet  not  only  the  immediate  emergency  but 
to  contribute  to  the  future  desirable  extension 
of  the  whole  community. 

There  is  much  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  federal  machinery 
for  making  effective  the  national  interest 
in  housing  as  a  predominant  problem  in 
labor  and  social  efficiency.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Representative 
Holden  Tinkham,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
creation,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  of  a  bureau 
of  housing  and  living  conditions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Its  purposes  are  defined 
as  follows:  (1)  To  investigate  the  housing 
and  living  conditions  of  the  industrial  pop- 
ulation; (2)  to  conduct  research  and  experi- 
mentation for  the  elimination  of  slums,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  construction  cost  of  dwellings  and 
the  financing  of  extended  home-building 
operations  without  federal  appropriations; 
(3)  to  assist  communities  during  the  present 
housing  shortage  in  making  available  to  the 
utmost  extent  all  existing  housing  facilities. 
This  bureau,  with  a  director  at  a  salary  of 
$6,000,  would  take  over  the  unfinished  hous- 
ing activities  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  and  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation;  it  would  tend  to  make  profit- 
able in  permanent  improvements  the  gov- 
ernment's housing  investment  of  nearly 
$110,000,000  made  during  the  war  and  the 
investment  in  knowledge,  experience  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  on  the  part  of  experts  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  There  is  still  a 
chance  of  salvage  for  some  of  the  govern- 
ment housing  schemes;  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  perma- 
nent reform  is  the  need  for  a  federal  agency 
that  will  coordinate  and  develop  housing  as 
a  function  of  government  concern. 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

Muddled  thinking  about  community  organ- 
ization and  community  centers,  with  its 
danger  to  efficient  and  progressive  city  gov- 
ernment, is  denounced  in  a  long  article  by 
Howard  S.  Braucher,  secretary  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  "of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  June  number  of  the  Playground. 
He  particularly  castigates  the  idea  that  com- 
munity centers  are  "  safer "  in  the  hands 
of  self-appointed  groups  than  in  those  of 
the  city  government. 

While  voluntary  enterprise  is  always 
needed  to  initiate  new  movements,  it  is  a 
retrograde  step,  he  warns,  to  rededicate  pub- 
lic functions  to  private  control..  The  argu- 
ment that  people  should  run  more  of  the 
government  activities  "  for  themselves "  is 
answered  by  pointing  to  the  obvious  fact  that 
every  individual  has  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  for  public  interests;  the  question 
really  is  whether  the  cooperative  action  of 
citizens  shall  be  in  the  main  along  lines  of 
government  by  democratically  elected  dele- 
gates, or  by  irresponsible  groups.  He  also 
plays  havoc  with  the  notion  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  community  centers  "  pay  for 
themselves."  This,  he  contends,  is  simply 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  for  the  NEGRO 

By  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones 
EDUCATIONAL  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE 


EDUCATION  is  the  great  all-in- 
clusive need;  education  for 
young  and  old  in  schools — elementary, 
secondary,  collegiate  and  technical  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  inclination  and 
capacity  of  the  individuals  concerned; 
education  in  habits  and  in  the  ability 
and  desire  to  cooperate  for  race  and 
:ommunity  improvement.  .  .  . 

The  first  part  of  a  reconstruction 
program  for  the  Negro  should  in- 
clude efforts  to  retain  the  ground 
that  has  been  gained  during  the  war, 
which  has  given  him  a  larger  outlook 
on  life.  This  includes  the  training 
in  discipline  and  business  sense  gained 
through  military  channels — especially 
as  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers;  his  retention  in  industry 
where  he  has  made  good;  the  estab- 
lishment of  amusement  centers  in  and 
near  the  large  cities  both  in  North 
and  South  as  established  by  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  the  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  federal  and 
state  employment  service  and  public 
health  work. 

A  reconstruction  program  for  the 
Negro  in  addition  to  the  work  of  con- 
solidation of  positions  gained  must  also 
include  forward  steps: 

1.  All  welfare  organizations  should 
adopt     the     spirit    of     the     resolution 
passed    in    New    York    in    November, 
1918,   by   representatives   of   one   hun- 
dred of  the  most   prominent  national 
welfare    organizations:    "That    every 
program    for    demobilization    and    for 
national  and  community  reconstruction 
shall    adequately   and   consciously   in- 
clude provision  for  our  Negro  fellow- 
citizens     and     for     their     cooperation 
therein." 

2.  Negro      ministers      should      be 
trained    in    social   service   to   the    end 
that  the  churches  may  lead — not  only 
in   religious  matters  but  in   all  social 
matters     as    well — and     offer    to    the 
community  for  social  service  the  con- 
stant use  of  their  numerous  buildings. 


3.  A   more    humane   and   practical 
program   for   the    reduction   of    delin- 
quency especially  among  adults  should 
be  adopted,  with  preventive  measures. 
Where     punishment     is     necessary     it 
should    be    curative    rather    than    re- 
vengeful.    This    is    especially   needed 
in    southern    communities    and    is    also 
a  serious  problem  in  the  North  where 
probation   and  parole  systems  for  col- 
ored people   are   inadequate. 

4.  Efforts    should   be   made   to    in- 
struct  Negroes   who   migrate    to   cities 
in  efficiency   in   industry  so   that  they 
may   compete    favorably    with    experi- 
enced white  workers.     This  is  as  im- 
portant   as    the    work   of    opening   up 
new  lines  of  employment  to  them,  and 
of  assuring  them  opportunity  for   ad- 
vancement.    There   should   be   oppor- 
tunity     for      training      in      industrial 
plants   for   the   unskilled   worker   and 
continuation    classes    for    those    capa- 
ble and  desirous  of  advancement. 

5.  In     the     new     industrial     order 
which  will  bring  organized  labor  into 
copartnership  with  capital,   the  Negro 
workingman   must  be    included.     The 
"  new  order "   in  America  cannot   en- 
dure unless  this  one-seventh  of  Amer- 
ica's labor  supply  is  invited  to  partici- 
pate   in    labor's   victory.     The    Negro 
must  be  taught  the  principles  of  labor 
organization   and   invited   into   frater- 
nal   relation    with    his    white    fellow- 
workmen. 

6.  The  government  should   add  to 
its   entire   venereal    disease   campaign 
a  health  education  service  to  the  end 
that   infant   mortality   and   pulmonary 
diseases   may  be   reduced.     This   pre- 
supposes the  establishment  in  all  com- 
munities of  wholesome   and  accessible 
recreation    facilities. 

7.  Everywhere  an  effort  should  be 
made    to    secure    wider    publicity   for 
the    achievements   of    Negroes — rarely 
published — rather     than     the     present 
almost  universal  custom  of  circulating 
information  only  of  their  discreditable 
acts. 


applying  commercial  standards  to  activities 
that  should  be  decommercialized. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  quote  in  detail  the 
splendid,  common-sense  answers  which  Mr. 
Braucher  makes  to  the  usual  half-baked  ar- 
guments for  private  control  and  for  taking 
things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  "inefficient" 
municipality.  The  reader  is  recommended  to 
look  up  the  article  for  himself.  The  impor- 
tance of  clear  thinking  on  all  this  in  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reconstruction  will  then  be- 
come apparent  to  him. 

"  Many  of  us,"  says  Mr.  Braucher,  "  have 
come  to  this  movement  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  government,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  the  future  of  our  country  depends 
upon  building  up  habits  of  working  through 
government.  We  are  willing  to  stake  all  on 
government  because  we  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment is  so  important."  And  again,  "  I  should 
be  willing  if  it  were  necessary  to  see  com- 
munity centers  less  efficient  under  government 
rather  than  slightly  more  efficient  under  pri- 
vate management,  because  I  believe  that  the 


building  up  of  efficiency  in  the  government, 
and  confidence  in  the  government,  is  funda- 
mental. We  are  not,  however,  facing  any 
such  alternative." 

In  Foreign  Lands 

ITALY 

Already  Italian  munition  factories  have 
been  converted  to  peace  uses  and  are  in  the 
market  for  American  supplies  of  metals.  One 
of  the  larger  projectile  factories  is  now  en- 
gaged in  building  railroad  cars.  The  labor 
disturbances,  due  originally  to  the  soaring 
cost  of  food,  have  extended  in  the  form  of 
strikes  to  almost  all  industrial  districts,  while 
in  the  larger  centers  there  have  been  pro- 
longed riots,  apparently  not  yet  entirely  coped 
with  by  the  authorities.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  is  as  yet  no  prospect  for  a  gen- 
eral, rapid  recuperation  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Italy. 
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MEDART  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

has  earned  a  conspicuous  place  in  its  special  field  through  our  nearly  half-century 
of  maintained  quality  and  excellence.  It  is  most  scrupulous  in  construction,  so 
that  every  possible  safeguard  is  used  to  protect  the  children  against  accidents  likely 
to  result  from  breakage  of  apparatus. 

There  are  many  abuses  to  apparatus — unavoidable  under  playground  condi- 
tions—but Medart  apparatus  is  not  just  good  enough  to  get  by  if  all  goes  well. 

Our  big  Catalog  "W-L"  is  a  recognized  guide  on  correct 'equipment  for  all 
purposes,  and  no  obligation  is  incurred  by  soliciting  the  help  of  our  Engineering 
Department, to  solve  any  problems  that  may  present  new  and  intricate  features. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W-L" 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS,  GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS, 

STEEL  LOCKERS 
Potomac  and  De  Kalb  Streets  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BABSON  INSTITUTE  "-SEL1"  Business  Executives 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization—  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men  who  by  inheritance  or  other 
circumstances  are  to  occupy  positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

The  school  will  instruct  by  unique  methods  in  these  four  essentials  for  executive  work. 
Practical    Economics    and    the    handling;    of    Commodities. 
Financial  Investments  and  the  handling  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  handling  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  handling  of  One's  Self. 

Courses  Include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  merchandising,  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  investments,  accountancy,  business  management,  labor  problems,  executive  training, 
Individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  teaching  staff  Includes  professors  of  well-established  academic  standing,  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  and  lecturers  from  the  business  world. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson  Institute  or  information  on  other  features  of  the 
Babson  Service  for  business  men  address  H.  Langdon  Pratt,  Secretary. 


ROGER    W.    BABSON 

President 


BABSON    INSTITUTE 

ARLINGTON   ROAD 

Wellesley   Hills,  Mass. 
Suburb  of  Boston 


RALPH    B.    WILSON 
Dean 


In  the  lower  levels  of  the  invaded  districts 
of  Italy — popularly  known  as  her  "  little 
Holland  " — large  spring  floods  have  undone 
in  many  parts  the  reclamation  work  of 
years.  At  least  125,000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  were  submerged,  and  though 
prisoners  of  war  were  employed  under  the 
direction  of  military  engineers  on  its  recov- 
ery, much  of  it  has  been  lost  for  cultivation 
this  year.  Consul  John  S.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
of  Venice,  reports  great  distress  among  the 
peasants,  many  of  whom  have  suffered  ter- 
rible privations  during  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion and,  owing  to  lacking  organizations, 
have  not  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
been  supplied  even  with  the  elementary  ne- 
cessities. 

In  the  mountain  regions,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  timber  and  confiscation  of 
live  stock,  brass,  copper  and  tin,  the  dam- 
age has  been  less  complete.  In  the  districts 
north  of  the  Piave,  the  buildings  have  been 


found    in    large    part    intact,    though    some 
damage  was  done  by  passing  troops. 

*         *        * 

In  order  to  furnish  an  occupation  for  thou- 
sands of  war  widows  in  Italy,  a  number  of 
prominent  Italian  women  have  formed  an 
organization  known  as  the  Industrie  Femmili, 
a  branch  of  which  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  each  province.  The  organization 
seeks  to  revive  the  art  of  lace-making  and 
particularly  to  stem  the  invasion  of  inartistic 
German  designs,  which  have  already  cheap- 
ened this  phase  of  Italy's  production. 

Schools  for  lace-makers  are  being  estab- 
lished throughout  Italy.  The  women  of  the 
organization  have  obtained  permission  to 
borrow  some  of  the  precious  altar  laces  and 
embroideries  which  have  been  treasured  in 
the  cathedrals  for  hundreds  of  years.  These 
are  the  designs  which  will  be  revived  to  take 
the  place  of  the  German  substitutes.  The 


organization  will  give  patterns  and  ma- 
terials to  its  workers,  who  will  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  hours  spent  on  the 
task.  Women's  handicraft  salesrooms,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  the  American  women's 
exchanges,  will  serve  as  distributing  points 
for  the  work.  The  only  flaw  in  the  plan, 
writes  Elsie  McCormick,  who  has  studied 
this  enterprise,  is  the  fact  that  the  lace- 
makers  are  not  paid  until  their  work  is  sold, 
which  means  that  a  needy  war  widow  may 
suffer  because  of  another  person's  poor  sales- 
manship. It  is  the  hope  of  the  organizers 
that  this  new  industry  may  absorb  many  of 
the  women  factory  workers  who  are  now 
overcrowding  the  labor  market  and  causing 
industrial  disturbances  in  many  Italian 
cities.  ' 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

'  I  ^HERE  is  so  much  material  on  British 
•^  reconstruction  activities  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  start.  The  ministry 
itself  has  been  dissolved;  its  death  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  the  jealousies  of  other 
departments;  but  there  is  the  much  simpler 
explanation  that  a  separate  organ  of  the 
government  "  to  promote  the  work  of  organ- 
ization and  development  after  the  termin- 
ation of  the  present  war "  was  practically 
possible  and  theoretically  defensible;  the 
continuation  of  such  an  organ  to  carry  on 
actual  functions  of  administration  was 
neither.  However,  an  influential  minority  in 
England  thinks  otherwise.  The  wonderful 
variety  and  statesmanlike  planning  of  the 
ministry,  as  shown  by  its  reports  on  almost 
every  topic  of  social  importance,  remains  to 
guide  the  older  departments  in  their  after- 
war  work. 

Incidentally,  the  small  grey  pamphlets  of 
the  ministry — some  of  them  here  reviewed — 
provided  an  object  lesson  in  political  educa- 
tion on  a  large  scale;  non-partisan,  giving 
the  substance  of  the  ripest  and  best  thought 
on  such  diverse  topics  as  housing  and  art 
and  industry,  public  health  and  prices,  rural 
industries  and  adult  education,  they  pro- 
vided, says  the  Bradford  Observer,  "  a  most 
substantial,  useful  and  encouraging  com- 
mencement in  that  real  political  education 
without  which  governments  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  do  their  work." 

*  *        * 

Local  reconstruction  associations  have  been 
organized  in  a  number  of  cities  and  are  ac- 
tively at  work  in  stimulating  public  opinion. 
An  investigation  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment shows  that  these  committees  have  in 
no  case  come  into  conflict  with  the  municipal 
authorities  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most 
cases  demand  an  extension  of  municipal  ac- 
tivities in  aid  of  social  betterment.  A  na- 
tional committee  on  this  subject  recommended 
that  these  associations  work  wherever  pos- 
sible in  close  contact  with  the  local  uni- 
versities and  that  a  national  federation  of 
them  be  formed  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas. 

Increased  interest  in  municipal  questions 
was  recently  reported  in  an  article  of  the 
Municipal  Journal  (quoted  in  New  York 
Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes),  which 
states  that  the  good-will  and  patriotism  cre- 
ated by  the  war  activities  is  being  utilized, 
in  such  cities  as  Liverpool,  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  for  the  advancement  of  prac- 
tical measures  of  social  reconstruction.  In 
Birmingham,  always  the  pioneer  in  work  for 
children,  extensive  plans  are  taking  shape 
for  constructive  work  with  young  people;  in 
Manchester  a  Municipal  Progressive  Union 
has  been  formed  to  push  on  civic  improve- 
ments. 

•  *        * 

Labor  critics  may  accuse  the  government 
of  hypocrisy,  and  despair  that  any  real 
change  in  fundamental  social  conditions  will 
result  from  its  present  reconstruction  activ- 
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The  School  of  Social  Work 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Department  of  Simmon*  College 


THE  ONE- YEAR  PROGRAMME  BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER     15 

Class   and  practice  work,  correlated 

Preparation  for  social  work,— 
with  families; 
(or  children; 

with  the  sick  or  handicapped; 
through  neighborhood  and  community; 
in  industry; 
in  research. 

A  SECOND  OR  ADVANCED  YEAR  PROGRAMME 
IN  MEDICAL^OCIAL  SERVICE  AND  IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD  WORK  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  15th 

Address  the  Director,  18  Somerset  St.,  Boston 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  courses  or  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  In  Public  Health 

and  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 
Doctor   of  Philosophy    (in    Public   Health) 

The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  is  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
first  two  years  in  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Public  Health  is 
a  two  yeara  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  Is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing,  Diet,  Nursing,  etc.  For  teachers, 
social  workers,  Institutional  managers,  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  Which?  Illustrated  100-page  book- 
let, "  THE  PROFESSION  OF  HOME-MAKING," 
sent  on  request. 
BULiLETIHS:  Five-Cent  Meals,  lOc;  Food  Values. 

lOc;  Free-Hand  Cooking.  lOc 
AM.  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  519  W  69th  St.,  Chine 


A   Summer's   work  in  New  York   City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  of 
citizens  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  In 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 


Crane    Theological  School 

Tuft*  College,  Mass. 

Progressive  In  spirit — democratic  In  purpose — 
scientific  in  method.  Modernized  curriculum — 
emphasis  on  needs  of  world  today.  Trains  men 
to  be  community  leaders  and  to  make  the 
church  a  constructive,  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  Lee  S.  McCoIleater,  Dean 


CHOOSING  A  SCHOOL? 

Sargent's  Handbook  of 

American  Private  Schools 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly 
Private  Schools  of  all  classifications.  In 
addition  to  the  readable  and  Interesting 
descriptions,  the  tables  facilitate  an  easy 
comparison  of  relative  Cost,  Size,  Special 
Features,  etc. 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS 

Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  advise  and  write  you  intimately 
about  any  School  or  class  of  Schools  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Crimson  Silk  Cloth,  Round  Corners, 

768  pages,   $3.00. 

Circulars  and  sample  pages  on  request. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  14  Bacon  St.,  Boston,  Mail. 


ities.  To  an  outside  observer,  however,  it 
would  seem  as  though  on  a  few  fundamental 
matters  almost  revolutionary  changes  have 
already  taken  place.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
always  delicate  subject  of  taxation. 

Under  the  death  duties  imposed  by  last 
year's  budget,  all  estates  left  at  death  had 
to  pay  s  duty  ranging  from  1  per  cent  on 
$500  up  to  30  per  cent  on  $5,000,000,  35  per 
cent  on  $10,000,000,  and  40  per  cent  on  for- 
tunes over  $10,000,000.  Under  the  new  bud- 
get, for  this  year,  all  the  rates  for  estates 
of  $75,000  and  over  have  been  increased — 
from  5  to  6  pe,r  cent  up  to  $100,000;  from 
16  to  25  per  cent  on  $2,500,000,  and  so  on. 
"  The  proposals  have  met  with  very  little 
criticism,"  says  the  financial  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mail. 

The  criticism,  where  it  is  found,  is  not 
concerned  with  private  fortunes  but  with 
business  establishments  which  a  father  may 
leave  to  a  son.  Here  the  high  duties  im- 
posed are  of  really  grave  incidence.  "  If 
the  son,  as  is  often  the  case,  has  practically 
no  available  cash  beyond  that  employed  as 
working  capital  in  the  business  .he  inherits, 
he  must  either  obtain  money  on  mortgage  to 
meet  the  estate  duties  or  liquidate  part  of  the 
business."  The  dilemma  is_met  by  some  with 
life  insurance  policies  for  the  amount  of  the 
duty — plus  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on 
the  insurance  itself. 

However,  such  is  Great  Britain's  indebted- 
ness that  even  these  high  death  duties  are 
entirely  insufficient  to  provide  a  current  rev- 
enue. The  Labor  Party  has  for  some  time 
worked  on  various  proposals  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  capital  levy  and  finally  introduced 
a  scheme,  as  an  amendment  to  the  finance 
bill,  which  imposes  a  levy  on  capital  ranging 
from  1  per  cent  on  amounts  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000  to  20  per  cent  on  amounts  over 
$500,000.  (Simultaneously,  the  party  also 
urged  a  raising  of  income  tax  exemptions 
from  $650  to  $1,250,  an  increase  of  the  excess 
profits  duty  from  40  to  75  per  cent,  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  sugar,  and  income  tax  relief  for 
dependent  children  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  if  in  full-time  attendance  at  a  school  or 
university.) 

The  significant  fact,  however,  is  not  that 
labor  proposes  this  capital  tax,  but  that  some 
of  the  foremost  political  representatives  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  capitalists  en- 
dorse and  advocate  it.  The  Manchester  Lib- 
eral Federation  at  a  recent  conference  to  for- 
mulate a  national  program  approved  by  177 
to  79  votes  a  resolution  that  a  graduated 
capital  levy  be  made  on  all  personal  capital 
above  a  minimum  of  $10,000,  and  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made,  if  necessary,  over  a 
period  of  years.  They  also  voted  that  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  government  and 
all  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  be  met 
out  of  revenue,  that  taxation  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible direct,  and  especially  that  the  existing 
duties  on  tea,  sugar  and  all  foodstuffs  be 
abolished,  as  well  as  the  corn  subsidy.  They 
further  agreed  with  the  labor  men  in  desir- 
ing a  higher  exemption  minimum  for  the  in- 
come tax  and  a  material  increase  of  the  re- 
bates allowed  for  dependents. 

When  the  capital  levy  amendment  came 
to  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  21  in- 
dependent and  4  coalition  liberals  voted  with 
44  labor  men  in  favor  of  it ;  two  labor  men 
(Wardle  and  George  Roberts),  two  inde- 
pendent and  61  coalition  liberals  voted 
against  it  with  246  unionists. 

FRANCE 

ALL  France  is  occupied  with  questions  of 
economic  and  social  reconstruction.  The 
cabinet  of  Clemenceau  has  undergone  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  portfolios  which  pri- 
marily are  concerned  with  these  activities, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  week  after 
week  is  discussing  colossal  projects  of  leg- 
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WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  man  (white)  as  industrial 
supervisor  in  school  for  colored  youth. 
Good  salary  and  most  healthful  climate. 
Address  3198  SURVEY. 

VVANTED:  Capable  Pool  Director;  ex- 
perience preferred.  Should  be  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  a  Swimming  Pool 
and  willing  and  able  to  conduct  gymnasium 
classes.  Address  3209  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  woman  to  do  case 
work  in  a  relief  department.  In  applying 
state  age,  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence, also  salary  desired.  Address,  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  516  N.  4th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED:  Trained  social  worker  or 
nurse,  speaking  a  Slavic  language,  to  or- 
ganize health  and  community  activities  in 
an  eastern  industrial  center.  Send  details 
of  experience  in  letter  of  application.  Ad- 
dress 3215  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  teachers  and  cottage 
mothers  for  small  Jewish  orphanage. 
Congenial  surroundings.  Apply  Supt.  B'nai 
B'rith  Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER  at  the  Irene  Kaufman 
Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Position  open 
about  October  1st.  Please  give  full  in- 
formation as  to  experience,  reference,  age, 
salary  expected,  etc.,  in  application. 

WANTED:  Jewish  dietitian  for  work 
with  malnourished  children  and  special 
medical  diets  for  adults.  Federated  Jewish 
Charities,  262  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

WANTED:  TEACHERS,  music,  gym- 
nastic, sewing,  kindergarten  and  primary, 
at  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Polk,  Pennsylvania.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  feeble-minded  required.  These 
positions  offer  excellent  opportunities  to 
obtain  practical  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  mental  defectives.  Address  Dr.  J.  M. 
Murdoch,  Supt.,  Polk,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Jewish  Social  Worker  to 
take  charge  of  a  Jewish  Settlement  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Give  references  and  experience. 
Address,  B.  L.,  731  West  Sixth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED :  An  experienced  matron,  in 
a  child  caring  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address  3216  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Thoroughly  experienced 
case-worker  as  Supervisor  of  Investigation 
Department,  Children's  Aid  Society,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Must  be  able  to  train  and 
direct  others.  Opportunity  and  salary  ex- 
cellent. Address  G.  R.  Bedinger,  General 
Secretary,  33  West  Warren  Ave.,  Detroit. 

SCANDINAVIAN:  Will  some  New 
York  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian languages  kindly  volunteer  to  read 
for  the  SURVEY  certain  magazines  and  re- 
ports in  these  and  extract  items  of  inter- 
est? Foreign  Service  Department,  the  SUR- 
VEY, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANT  in  Serv- 
ice  Department  of  factory  employing  about 
600  people.  Must  assist  with  employment, 
keeping  of  records  and  general  service 
work.  Must  also  know  typewriting.  State 
age,  education,  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. Address  3217  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Graduate  nurse  of  ability  to 
direct  a  training  class  for  nurse  maids  in 
care  and  feeding  of  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren. Must  be  strong,  tactful,  wise  discip- 
linarian. Good  salary  and  maintenance. 
Address,  Supt.  610  Elm  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

WANTED  at  Carson  College,  Flour- 
town,  Pa.,  housemother  to  take  charge  of 
cottage  of  ten  children  with  assistant 
dietitian.  Practical  experience  and  interest 
in  child  study  essentials.  Beginning  salary 
$50  a  month  and  living,  one  month's  vaca- 
tion with  pay. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary and  administrator;  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  management ; 
legal  aid;  legislative  campaign,  research 
and  reference;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  Girls'  Supervisor,  Vocational 
guidance,  vocational  teacher,  desires  posi- 
tion in  institution ;  is  very  fond  of  children. 
Address  3206  SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  superintend- 
ent in  small  institution  by  middle-aged 
woman  experienced  in  training  of  young 
girls.  Address  3213  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  nutrition  clinics  for  delicate  chil- 
dren. Address  3214  SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  young  Jewish  woman  of 
keen  understanding  and  sympathy,  position 
as  case  worker,  organizer  of  girls'  work  or 
employment  work.  Experienced  in  factory, 
club,  office  and  Federal  employment  work. 
Address  3218  SURVEY. 

{Continued  from  page  681] 
islation  and  state  enterprise.  On  July  2, 
M.  Bedouce,  reporting  the  budget  in  the 
Chamber,  announced  a  reconstruction  pro- 
gram at  an  estimated  cost  of  forty  billion 
francs,  including  the  rebuilding  of  railroads 
— in  some  cases  their  electrification — road  re- 
pairs in  the  invaded  regions,  extension  of 
canal  systems  and  other  large  scale  works. 

In  spite  of  these  plans,  the  people  in  the 
devastated  regions,  it  is  reported,  are  more 
and  more  entering  upon  self-help  plans,  de- 
spairing that  the  schemes  of  the  government, 
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Classified   Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  is  an 
indication  of  your  circulation." 


so  long  delayed,  will  ever  materialize.  A 
correspondent  of  the  SURVEY  writes  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  talking,  no  houses  are  actually 
being  built;  and  according  to  a  news  story 
in  the  Matin,  thirty-nine  deputies  and  sena- 
tors from  the  invaded  department  have 
recently  invited  all  local  bodies  and  federa- 
tions of  every  kind  in  these  areas  to  form 
a  states  general  or  general  council  "  to  sub- 
stitute our  own  free  initiative  for  the  state 
initiative  that  has  failed  us."  This  council 
will  meet  on  September  I  and  be  organized 
on  the  lines  of  a  trades  union  congress. 

The  question  whether  the  architecture  in 
the  new  towns  and  villages  will  reproduce 
the  traditional  styles  with  their  unhygienic 
features  or  embody  the  plans  of  the  American 
architects  who  have  been  at  work  in  these 
districts  has  been  solved,  says  A.  H.  Dillon, 
one  of  the  American  engineers  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  preliminary  work  arnd  just 
returned  from  France,  by  the  adoption  of  an 
entirely  new,  decidedly  French  type  of  build- 
ing with  French  materials.  The  American 
contribution  will  consist  for  the  most  part 
in  bath  tubs  and  plumbing  requisites  of  the 
best  models. 
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The  Church  and  Social  Reconstruction 


I.     Introduction 


church  finds  itself  this  May  of  1919  in  the 
midst  of  profound  unrest  and  suffering.  The  en- 
tire social  fabric  of  some  of  the  most  advanced 
nations  is  in  chaos  and  their  people  menaced  by 
starvation,  while  other  powerful  nations,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  one,  have  experienced  loss  of  life,  material  and 
capital  in  the  great  war,  and  serious  industrial  disorganiza- 
tion and  unemployment.  It  is,  moreover,  a  world  suffering 
from  overstrain  and  agitated  by  conflicting  programs  of  reor- 
ganization. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  stout-hearted  men  and 
women  are  working  with  abundant  courage  to  avert  famine, 
to  put  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nations  in  order  again  and  to 
reconstruct  international  relations  on  a  basis  which  shall  tend 
to  assure  cooperation,  disarmament  and  permanent  peace. 
Surely  this  hour,  which  puts  supreme  obligations  upon  every 
social  institution,  is  one  which  calls  to  the  church  to  give  its 
utmost,  both  of  the  ministries  of  personal  religion  and  of 
unselfish  public  and  social  service. 

Fortunately  the  church  itself  has  undergone,  within  the 
last  decade  and  especially  during  the  war,  an  enlargement  of 
scope  which  amounts  to  a  transformation.  The  churches  to- 
day recognize,  as  they  did  not  a  generation  ago,  that  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  as  comprehensive  as  human  life  with  all  of  its 
interests  and  needs,  and  that  they  share  in  a  common  responsi- 
bility for  a  Christian  world  order.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  world  is  the  subject  of  redemption ;  that  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospels  are  to  be  applied  to  industry  and  to  the 
relations  of  nations;  that  the  church  is  to  devote  itself  hence- 
forth assiduously  to  these  purposes  along  with  the  individual 
ministries  of  religion. 

In  taking  this  position  the  church  realizes  that  it  is  on 
historic  ground.  It  recalls  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I  have  chosen ;  to  loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness, 
to  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house  ?  "  It  knows  that  the  second  of  the  two  Com- 
mandments, which  our  Saviour  interpreted  by  the  parables  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats, 
and  by  His  own  ardent  social  ministry,  leads  straight  into 
the  struggle  for  social  justice  and  for  the  larger  life  of 
humanity,  here  in  this  world.  The  Lord  God  has  spoken 
to  us,  in  this  our  day,  and  has  lifted  the  vision  of  the  church 
to  this  broader  horizon  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

II.     Social  Reconstruction 

'TpHE  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches  was  formulated  seven 
L  years  ago  as  a  statement  of  the  social  faith  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States.  Although  neces- 
sarily general  in  its  terms,  it  has  been  understood,  and  has  had 
far-reaching  influence,  especially  in  crystallizing  the  thought 
of  Christian  people.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  these  years,  and 
we  now  reaffirm  it  as  still  expressing  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  churches.  But  this  earlier  statement  of  social  faith 
now  requires  additional  statements  to  meet  the  changed  world 
which  has  come  out  of  the  war.  The  declarations  that  follow 
may  be  considered  as  corollaries  of  these  longstanding  articles 


of  faith.  They  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ments on  reconstruction  of  the  various  denominations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  significant  monograph  of 
the  Archbishop's  Fifth  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Method 

IN  some  respects,  the  most  urgent  question  before  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  the  method  of  social  reconstruction ; 
shall  it  be  by  constitutional  and  peaceable  methods,  or  by  class 
struggle  and  violence?  Shall  we  be  willing  to  suddenly  over- 
turn the  social  order  according  to  untried  theories  of  indus- 
trial and  political  organization;  or  beginning  where  we  are, 
and  conserving  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past,  shall  we 
proceed  by  social  experimentation,  going  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
experience  demonstrates  to  be  necessary  and  desirable?  In 
America,  where,  as  in  England,  the  people  hold  political 
power  and  freedom  of  discussion  and  association,  and  can  do 
finally  whatever  they  will,  there  is  every  reason  for  following 
the  second  method. 

The  supreme  teachings  of  Christ  are  of  love  and  brother- 
hood. These  express  themselves,  in  a  democracy,  in  the  co- 
operation of  every  citizen  for  the  good  of  each  and  all.  This 
results  ideally  in  a  noble  mutualism  and  in  equal  and  world- 
wide justice,  which  constitute  the  highest  goal  of  human 
endeavor.  The  doctrine  of  the  class  conscious  struggle  is 
opposed  to  this  ideal.  It  is  a  reversion  r,o  earlier  forms  of  com- 
petitive struggle.  It  not  only  strikes  at  injustice  by  greater 
and  more  savage  injustice,  but  tends  in  practice  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  society,  even  of  radical  groups,  into  bitterly  antag- 
onistic factions,  thus  defeating  its  own  ends.  The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  in  practice  is  a  new  absolutism  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men,  and  is  as  abhorrent  as  any  other  dictatorship. 
The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  cooperation  of  individuals 
and  classes  and  the  final  elimination  of  classes  in  the  brother- 
hood of  a  Christian  society.  To  build  up  this  cooperation 
should  be  the  supreme  endeavor  of  the  churches. 

Tendencies  to  Violence 

CLASS  consciousness  and  the  use  of  violence  are  not  confined 
to  revolutionary  groups.  The  possession  of  wealth  and  educa- 
tion tend  to  the  formation  of  classes,  and  industrial  ownership 
and  management  to  a  class-conscious  ruling  group.  We  ob- 
serve also  with  regret  and  deep  concern  numerous  resorts  to 
mob  action  in  which  returned  soldiers  and  workmen  have 
sometimes  participated,  frequently  without  police  restraint, 
the  continuing  incitement  to  riot  by  certain  public  officials 
and  periodicals,  especially  the  partisan  press  with  its  misrepre- 
sentation and  inflaming  spirit,  and  the  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  tendency  of  many  state  and  municipal  officials  to 
deny  fair  hearings  to  radical  offenders,  and  to  use  unnecessary 
and  provocative  brutality  during  strikes. 

While  conspiracy  and  violence  must  be  restrained  by  the 
police  and  military  forces  of  the  state,  these  should  be  used 
to  maintain  public  peace  and  safety,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  established  rights  of  freedom  of  speech-  and  peaceable 
assembly.  It  is  undesirable  that  private  citizens  or  groups  of 
vigilantes  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Legislators,  judges  and  officials  should  act  firmly  but 
justly,  without  bluster  and  without  unnecessary  violence. 
Workingmen  believe  that  they  do  not  get  an  equal  chance 
before  the  law,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  whatever  real 
basis  there  is  for  this  conviction  should  be  removed. 
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Labor's  Share  in  Management 

A  DEEP  cause  of  unrest  in  industry  is  the  denial  to  labor  of 
a  share  in  industrial  management.  Controversies  over  wages 
and  hours  never  go  to  the  root  of  the  industrial  problem. 
Democracy  must  be  applied  to  the  government  of  industry  as 
well  as  to  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  as  rapidly  and 
as  far  as  the  workers' shall  become  able  and  willing  to  accept 
such  responsibility.  Laborers  must  be  recognized  as  being 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  employers  and  their  rights 
must  be  equally  safeguarded.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
assuring  the  workers,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  with  due 
consideration  to  conditions,  a  fair  share  in  control,  especially 
where  they  are  directly  involved;  by  opportunity  for  owner- 
ship, with  corresponding  representation;  or  by  a  combination 
of  ownership  and  control  in  cooperative  production. 

Trade  agreements  between  employers  and  labor  organiza- 
tions can  make  provision  for  joint  settlement  of  grievances, 
for  joint  responsibility,  for  guarantees  against  aggression  by 
the  employer  or  the  men,  and  willful  limitation  of  output, 
for  a  shop  discipline  that  shall  be  educative  and  shall  make 
for  efficiency  by  promoting  good-will.  The  various  move- 
ments toward  industrial  councils  and  shop  committees  have 
not  only  an  economic  but  a  spiritual  significance,  in  that  they 
are  or  may  be  expressions  of  brotherhood,  and  recognize  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  full  development  of  personality. 

Rights  and  Obligations 

ONE  high  value  which  comes  with  the  participation  of  labor 
in  management  is  that  it  makes  possible  again  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  engaged  in  an  industry  and  a  new  era  of 
good  will.  Therefore,  along  with  the  rights  involved  in 
social  justice  go  corresponding  obligations.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  democracy,  the  evidences  of  which  are  all 
about  us,  and  the  coming  of  the  short  workday,  the  im- 
portance of  a  genuine  cooperation  in  industrial  processes  and 
efficient  production  must  be  impressed  upon  large  numbers  of 
workers.  As  the  worker  tends  to  receive  approximately  what 
he  produces,  it  must  become  apparent  that  what  he  has  for 
himself  and  family,  and  the  social  surplus  upon  which  depend 
the  great  common  undertakings  of  society,  are  directly 
related  to  the  productivity  of  his  own  labor,  as  well  as  finally 
to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

Industry  as  Service 

THE  Christian  and  modern  conception  o"f  industry  makes  it 
a  public  service.  The  parties  of  interest  are  not  only  labor 
and  capital,  but  also  the  community,  Whose  interest  tran- 
scends that  of  either  labor  or  capital.  The  state,  as  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  of  the  community,  with  the  cooperation  of 
all  involved,  should  attempt  to  secure  to  the  worker  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  at  a  standard  of  living 
which  the  community  can  approve.  This  living  wage  should 
be  made  the  first  charge  upon  industry  before  dividends  are 
considered.  As  to  excess  profits:  after  a  just  wage,  and  fair 
salaries,  interest  upon  capital  and  sinking  funds  have  been 
provided,  we  commend  the  spirit  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
twenty  British  Quaker  employers  in  awarding  the  larger  part 
of  excess  profits  to  the  community,  to  be  devoted  voluntarily 
to  public  uses,  or  returned  by  taxation. 

High  Wages 

THE  hoped-for  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  has  not  yet 
materialized,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  we  are  on  a  per- 
manently higher  price  level.  The  resistance  of  labor  to  gen- 
eral wage  reductions,  even  when  accompanied  by  reduced 
hours  of  work,  should  therefore  receive  moral  support  from 
the  community,  except  where  the  demand  is  clearly  unreason- 
able. Wage  levels  must  be  high  enough  to  maintain  a  stand- 


ard of  living  worthy  of  responsible  free  citizenship  in  a 
democracy.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  statement  on  social 
reconstruction  by  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States 
were  not  receiving  living  wages  when  prices  began  to  rise  in 
1915.  Real  wages  are  also  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
vary  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Actual  wages, 
that  is,  wages  reckoned  in  power  to  purchase  commodities, 
have  been  decreasing  for  several  years  in  spite  of  wage  in- 
creases. There  is  urgent  need  of  provision  by  industry,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  government,  for  some  regular  method  of 
adjustment  of  wages  and  salaries  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
money. 

High  wages  are  desirable  as  a  general  principle,  since  they 
mean,  or  should  mean,  a  fairer  share  of  the  industrial  product, 
greater  purchasing  power,  and,  consequently,  stimulated  trade 
and  greater  happiness,  health  and  hopefulness  for  the  workers 
and  their  families.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under 
machine  production,  with  a  proper  method  of  distribution,  all 
might  work  and  all  might  share  in  .comparative  plenty.  Em- 
ployers who  plead  a  falling  market,  aggravated  competition, 
increased  hazard,  or  exceptional  conditions  in  justification  of 
low  wages  or  wage  reductions,  should  support  their  conten- 
tions by  opening  their  books  and  submitting  their  figures  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  present  indus- 
trial order,  which  the  war  has  demonstrated  can  be  controlled, 
or  at  least  effectively  reduced,  by  the  government  and  co- 
operating voluntary  agencies.  Any  adequate  attempt  to  meet 
the  problem  of  unemployment  should  include: 

(a)  Rehabilitation   and   permanent   maintenance   of   a  co- 
ordinated nation-wide  employment  service. 

(b)  Reorganization  of  seasonal  trades,  wherever  practica- 
ble, so  as  to  make  continuous  employment  possible. 

(c)  A  policy  of  public  works  and  land  settlement  framed 
with  particular  reference   to   the   absorption  of   unemployed 
labor. 

(d)  A  guarded  extension  of  provisions  and  opportunities 
for  social  insurance  to  cover  unemployment  due  to  industrial 
conditions,  or  to  ill  health,   accident  or  old  age.     To  offer 
work  is  much  more  valuable  than  unemployment  insurance. 

(e)  The    rehabilitation    of   industrial    cripples    under    the 
direction  of  the  state  and  at  the  expense  of  industry.     The 
possibilities  of  such  rehabilitation  have  been  demonstrated  in 
relation  to  the  cripples  of  war. 

Vocational  Training 

THE  provision  made  by  the  federal  government  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  in- 
cluding all  participants  in  the  war  who  suffered  any  con- 
siderable disability,  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  policy 
of  vocational  training,  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
efficiency,  or  primarily  for  private  profit,  but  as  part  of  a 
sound  educational  policy.  It  should  include  the  human  rela- 
tions and  social  responsibilities  of  industry,  and  the  general 
principles  of  industrial  democracy.  Secondary  higher  and 
professional  education  should  be  made  more  generally  avail- 
able to  those  who  cannot  meet  their  high  cost,  so  that  the  best 
training  shall  be  placed  effectively  within  the  reach  of  the 
aspiring  youth  of  the  humblest  household. 

Paying  for  the  War 

THE  American  war  debt,  while  not  comparable  with  that  of 
European  belligerents,  will  yet  be  very  large.  Powerful  in- 
fluences are  organized  to  shift  the  burdens  of  this  debt  upon 
the  public,  while  the  public  itself  is  unorganized  and  prac- 
tically unable  to  protect  itself.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in 
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direct  taxes,  some  of  which  have  been  levied  upon  the  minor 
luxuries  of  the  people,  and  a  revolt  has  already  taken  place 
against  this  policy  throughout  the  country.  These  taxes  are 
now  likely  to  be  charged  up  to  producers,  and  they  in  turn 
will  recoup  themselves  by  indirect  charges,  the  fairness  of 
which  the  public  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  estimate. 

Perhaps  no  greater  or  more  perplexing  problem  of  fair 
distribution  of  wealth  has  ever  been  faced  in  this  country.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  a  policy  in  the  matter  shall  be  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare,  to  maintain,  and, 
if  possible,  to  advance  the  general  standard  of  living;  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  settled  by  a  selfish  struggle  of  interests.  While 
the  cost  of  the  war  should  fall  in  a  fair  measure  upon  all, 
resolute  use  should  be  made  of  the  now  accepted  graduated 
income  and  inheritance  taxes,  as  a  just  method  for  placing  the 
heavier  burdens  of  the  debt  upon  those  most  able  to  bear  them, 
and  lifting  them  correspondingly  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
least  able  to  carry  them. 

Freedom  of  Discussion 

THE  inevitable  special  restrictions  during  the  war  upon 
speech,  assembly  and  the  press,  should  be  removed  with  the 
signing  of  the  peace  covenant.  While  immunity  can  never 
be  granted  to  one  who  speaks  or  acts  knowingly  against  the 
public  safety,  censorship  is  essentially  abhorrent  in  a  democ- 
racy, and  can  be  tolerated  only  in  a  compelling  emergency. 
To  those  imprisoned  for  conscientious  reasons,  whose  offenses 
were  prompted  by  motives  that  were  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  honest  and  disinterested,  general  amnesty  should  be 
granted  as  soon  as  peace  is  established.  The  continued  im- 
prisonment of  such  persons  can  result  only  in  a  sense  of  injury 
that  makes  for  discontent,  and  in  depriving  the  communities 
to  which  they  belong  of  that  service  which,  the  war  being 
over,  they  may  safely  be  counted  upon  to  render. 

Democratic  Rights  of  Women 

THE  importance  of  the  democratic  rights  of  women  is  not  as 
yet  comprehended  by  public  opinion.  Their  freedom,  their 
right  to  political  and  economic  equality  with  men,  are  funda- 
mental to  democracy  and  to  the  safety  of  the  future.  The 
church  stands  also  for  adequate  safeguards  to  industrial 
women,  for  a  living  wage,  the  eight-hour  day  as  a  maximum 
requirement,  prohibition  of  night  work,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  other  standard  requirements  of  industry  in  which 
women  are  engaged. 

The  necessity  for  protective  legislation,  such  as  the  limiting 
of  hours  and  the  prohibition  of  night  work,  is  shown  by  the 
survey  of  women's  labor  in  one  of  the  states,  submitted  to  the 
governor  by  the  director  of  the  Women  in  Industry  Service 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  which  reveals  that  out 
of  1 12  large  plants  studied  only  10  per  cent  have  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  one-third  of  the  employers  of  plants  worked  women 
as  long  as  65,  73,  75,  84  and  88  hours  and  40  minutes  a 
week.  Five  states  have  as  yet  no  legislation  governing  the 
working  hours  of  women. 

While  taking  these  positions,  the  church  believes  that  home- 
making  and  motherhood  will  always  be  the  great  profession  of 
womankind ;  and  to  this  end  the  church  should  use  its  great 
influence  to  secure  for  women  in  the  home  economic  inde- 
pendence, the  control  of  her  own  person,  and  a  professional 
standing  in  her  work  equal  to  that  of  men  in  any  service  which 
they  render. 

Justice  to  the  Negro 

THE  splendid  service  of  the  colored  soldiers  in  the  war,  and 
the  unanimous  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  nation,  reinforce  the  justness  of  the  demand  that  they 
should  be  recognized  fully  as  Americans  and  fellow  citizens, 


that  they  should  be  given  equal  economic  and  professional  op- 
portunities, with  increasing  participation  in  all  community 
affairs,  and  that  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  should 
obtain  between  the  white  and  colored  people,  North  and  South. 
The  colored  people  should  have  parks  and  playgrounds,  equal 
wages  for  equal  work,  adequate  and  efficient  schools,  and 
equal  facilities  and  courtesy  when  traveling,  adequate  housing, 
lighting  and  sanitation,  police  protection  and  equality  before 
the  law.  Especially  should  the  barbarism  of  lynching  be  con- 
demned by  public  opinion  and  abolished  by  rigorous  measures 
and  penalties. 

Housing 

THE  housing  situation  in  the  cities  and  industrial  communities 
of  the  nation  has  become  serious  because  of  the  cessation  of 
building  during  the  war,  and  is  resulting  in  overcrowding  and 
marked  increase  of  rents,  The  wartime  housing  projects  of 
the  government,  where  they  are  well  located  and  clearly 
needed,  should  be  completed.  Above  all,  the  housing  stand- 
ards set  by  the  government  during  the  war  should  never  be 
lowered.  In  the  emergency  we  urge  persons  who  have  free 
capital  to  invest  in  homes  fer  the  workers,  first,  however, 
studying  the  problem  of  housing  in  its  modern  aspects.  It  is 
especially  necessary  to  watch  efforts  in  the  various  state  legis- 
latures to  break  down  protective  legislation. 

The  ideal  of  housing  is  to  provide  every  family  with  a  good 
home,  where  possible  an  individual  house,  at  reasonable  rates, 
with  standard  requirements  of  light,  heat,  water  and  sanita- 
tion ;  and  to  encourage  home  owning  by  securing  a  living 
wage,  permanence  of  employment,  cheap  transit  to  and  from 
work,  and  by  ending  the  speculative  holding  of  lands  in  and 
around  cities  and  towns. 

Menacing  Social  Facts 

THE  war  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  attention  of  the 
nation  certain  menacing  social  facts.  We  have  learned  that 
one-tenth  of  our  people  are  unnaturalized  aliens;  that  on  an 
average  25  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  training  camps  were 
not  able  to  read  a  newspaper  or  to  write  a  letter  home;  that 
one-third  of  the  men  of  the  selective  draft  were  physically 
unfit;  that  there  are  approximately  two  million  mental  de- 
fectives in  the  United  States;  that  there  is  an  alarming  preva- 
lence of  venereal  infections. 

Nation-wide  movements  are  now  in  formation,  under  the 
leadership  of  departments  of  the  government,  but  including 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  social  organization  of  the  country, 
to  meet  these  problems,  concentrating  especially  at  this  time 
upon  the  Americanization  of  immigrants,  and  upon  sex 
morality  and  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  All  of  these 
movements  appeal  strongly  to  the  churches  and  will  receive 
their  energetic  cooperation. 

Americanization 

THE  church  is  in  a  position  to  render  great  service  in  Ameri- 
canization because  of  its  extensive  missions  to  immigrants  and 
because  thousands  of  our  churches  in  crowded  areas  now  reach 
the  foreign-born.  The  contribution  of  the  churches  has 
especial  value,  since  in  addition  to  instruction  in  English,  they 
are  able  to  interpret  the  religious  and  moral  ideals  of  America, 
and  since  they  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  brotherliness,  with  an 
appreciation  of  what  these  peoples  are  bringing  from  the  old 
world  to  enrich  American  life.  The  church  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  living  conditions  of  these  people  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  approximate  our  American  standards.  If  they  are 
underpaid,  or  poorly  housed  or  otherwise  neglected  or  ex- 
ploited, we  shall  not  only  fail  in  their  Americanization  but 
they  will  drag  down  the  standards  of  American  labor. 

It  should  be  recognized  also  that  an  effective  shop  manage- 
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ment,  in  which  labor  is  given  its  proper  responsibility,  is  diffi- 
cult to  organize  when  the  men  do  not  understand  each  other's 
speech,  and  represent  divergent  national  labor  experiences. 
Americanization  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  development  of 
industrial  democracy. 

A  New  Social  Morality 

THE  church  has  also  certain  manifest  functions  and  duties  in 
the  cooperative  effort  which  is  being  organized  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  sex  morality  and  the  control  of  venereal 
diseases.  Its  most  important  function  is  the  instruction  of 
children  and  young  people  in  the  spiritual  ideals  of  love  and 
the  relations  of  the  sexes;  the  training  of  young  men  to  be 
good  husbands  and  fathers  as  well  as  of  young  women  to  be 
good  wives  and  mothers;  personal  watchfulness  by  pastors, 
teachers  and  leaders  of  clubs  over  young  people,  especially 
over  those  who  manifest  tendencies  to  indiscretion ;  educa- 
tional assistance  to  parents  in  the  training  of  their  children. 

State  legislation  requiring  certificates  of  freedom  from 
venereal  infection  before  marriage  is  in  an  experimental  stage. 
Such  laws  require  careful  formulation  and  a  thorough  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion.  They  should  be  made  a  part  of  regu- 
lations aiming  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  unfitted  to 
become  the  parents  of  children  because  of  these  or  other  in- 
fections, or  because  of  other  physical  or  mental  disqualifica- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  such  laws,  or  of  their  effective  en- 
forcement, parents  should  look  carefully  into  these  matters 
before  the  marriage  of  their  children. 

The  churches  should  cooperate  in  community  efforts  to 
abolish  segregated  vice  districts,  to  make  humane  provision 
for  prostitutes,  and  for  clinical  treatment 'of  infected  persons. 
While  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  infected  persons,  the  church  cannot  advocate  pro- 
phylaxis. Treatment  to  prevent  infection  is  likely  to  result 
finally  in  an  increase  of  social  immorality,  and,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  experiences  of  segregation,  in  an  increase 
of  venereal  diseases.  The  church  must  use  its  utmost  educa- 
tional influence  to  strengthen  self-control  and  to  preserve  the 
religious  sanctions  of  marriage  and  the  integrity  of  the  home. 

Repressive  and  curative  measures  are  inadequate  without 
also  a  simultaneous  attempt  to  secure  a  freer  scope  for  normal 
sex  expression  through  all  grades  of  association  between  men 
and  women,  from  comradeship  to  marriage.  To  this  end  it  is 
important  to  provide  abundant  wholesome  opportunities  for 
the  association  of  the  sexes,  possibility  for  earlier  marriages 
through  economic  freedom,  and  the  encouragement  of  love  and 
unselfish  devotion  of  men  and  women  to  each  other  in  the 
home.  The  church,  which  brings  both  sexes  and  all  ages  into 
normal  relations,  is  admirably  fitted  to  provide  for  this  whole- 
some association  of  the  sexes,  and  to  do  so  should  become  an 
object  of  definite  endeavor. 

Substitutes  fcr  the  Salcon 

PROHIBITION  has  now  become  a  part  of  our  basic  law.  That 
it  should  fail  of  enforcement  through  apathy,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  special  interests,  is  inconceivable  in 
a  democratic  country.  Whatever  vigilance  is  necessary  to 
make  the  law  effective  will  surely  not  be  lacking. 

The  passing  of  the  saloon,  which  with  all  its  pernicious 
influences,  was  yet  a  social  center  to  a  multitude  of  men, 
creates  a  new  obligation  to  replace  it  with  wholesome  equiva- 
lents. Community  centers,  the  church  as  a  social  center, 
fraternal  orders  and  private  clubs,  public  recreation,  educa- 
tion in  the  use  of  leisure  time — all  these  should  be  developed 
rapidly  and  with  great  power  and  attractiveness.  Especially 
should  our  churches  be  opened  seven  days  in  the  week,  with 
helpful  religious,  educational  and  social  activities.  But  let  us 


remember  that  the  best  equivalent  is  the  home,  and  that  what- 
ever makes  homes  possible  and  renders  them  beautiful  sur- 
passes every  other  method. 

III.     The  Church  in  the   Social 
Movement 

V\7  HEN  the  church  enters  upon  the  actual  tasks  of  social 
reconstruction,  it  undertakes  problems  that  are  highly 
technical,  often  controversial,  and  difficult  for  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  composed  of  men  of  all  parties  and  movements. 
But  a  hesitant  policy  will  get  nowhere  in  the  present  crisis,  nor 
will  general  statements  or  casual  service  avail.  The  ordinary 
preacher  cannot  be  an  economist  or  sociologist,  nor  is  he,  as  a 
rule,  familiar  with  industrial  management.  But  the  moral 
issues  of  reconstruction  are  confused  and  difficult,  and  it  is 
concerning  these  that  the  minister  may  be  presumed  to  have 
technical  knowledge.  The  church  which  does  not  show  the 
way  here  is  derelict  to  its  duty. 

The  Church's  Distinctive  Program 

THE  right  policy  for  the  church  is  therefore  to  study  social 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  and,  acting  loyally  and  unselfishly  upon  these  teach- 
ings, to  exert  its  vast  educational  influence  and  use  its  institu- 
tional organization  for  human  happiness,  social  justice,  and 
the  democraitc  organization  of  society.  This  looks  toward  a 
positive  program,  which  may  here  coincide  with  social  move-  • 
ments  and  tendencies,  there  oppose  them,  but  in  which  the 
church  knows  its  own  mind  and  has  the  power  of  united 
action.  Within  this  cooperation  liberal  and  even  radical  posi- 
tions may  be  held  with  propriety  by  leaders  and  minority 
groups  in  the  church,  for  the  broadest  liberty  and  fellowship 
are  desirable.  It  is  only  necessary  that  all  should  remember 
that  they  represent  a  wide  and  generally  conservative  member- 
ship, which  must  be  led,  not  driven,  and  which  responds  to 
wise,  patient  and  educative  leadership. 

A  New  Social  Force 

IT  IS  important  also  at  this  time,  that  the  churches,  and 
especially  ministers,  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  part  of  a  corporate  entity  and  that  the  public  should  realize 
that  there  is  available  in  the  churches,  in  a  sense,  a  great  new 
social  force.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  135,000  ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  in  charge 
of  congregations,  who  minister  to  42,000,000  actual  com- 
municants. In  the  Protestant  churches  there  are  115,000 
ministers  in  charge  of  congregations,  25,000,000  communi- 
cants, an  influential  religious  press,  a  great  system  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  large  numbers  of  social  agencies,  such 
as  hospitals  and  child-caring  foundations. 

The  value  of  the  church  for  national  causes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  discoveries  of  the  war,  and  its  assistance  is  now 
being  sought  by  every  great  movement.  The  church  should 
respond  with  all  its  power,  especially  through  pastors  and  the 
church  press,  bringing  into  action  all  its  educational  facilities, 
and  taking  its  place  in  the  community  organization  to  which 
all  such  movements  finally  come  for  their  main  effort. 

The  church  is  both  an  educational  force  and  an  institution 
organized  for  neighborhood  and  community  service.  Its 
buildings  are  important  social  centers,  capable  of  great  enlarge- 
ment of  activities.  If  directed  intelligently  and  with  public 
spirit,  so  that  it  can  never  be  truthfully  charged  with  self- 
seeking,  or  the  desire  to  control  the  state,  it  may  become  one 
of  the  potent  and  beneficent  factors  of  a  turbulent  era.  The 
religious  bodies  have  learned  to  act  together  during  the  war, 
and  it  is  now  possible,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  use  them  as 
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a  united  force  for  such  purposes  as  are  expressed  in  these  state- 
ments. 

A  Ministry  of  Education 

THE  period  of  readjustment  requires  above  all  else  patient, 
honest  and  critical  thought.  The  problems  pressing  for  solu- 
tion have  a  spiritual  phase  which  the  church  should  inter- 
pret and  emphasize.  More  than  ever  the  training  of  minis- 
ters should  include  economics,  sociology  and  politics.  The 
preacher  should  take  seriously  his  teaching  office  and  be  a 
leader  of  thought  among  his  people.  He  should  induce  the 
employers  of  his  church  to  make  conscientious  study  of  their 
problems  and  duties;  and  the  wage  earners,  likewise,  seeking 
also  to  bring  the  groups  together  in  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

A  signal  service  may  be  done  by  the  church  in  developing 
community  ideals  by  means  of  the  forum  method  of  dis- 
cussion. A  service  of  worship  in  the  morning  and  a  forum 
service  in  the  evening  for  the  study  and  emphasis  of  the 
social  phase  of  religious  experience  and  obligation,  constitute 
a  well-balanced  Sunday  program.  Worship  and  discussion 
can  be  combined  simply  and  appropriately.  In  this  way 
many  a  church  may  also  redeem  its  Sunday  night  service. 

Community  Relations 

COMMUNITY  relations  and  responsibility  will  henceforth  bulk 
large  in  the  work  of  local  churches.  A  pastor  is  not  only  a 
citizen  but  the  leader  of  a  disciplined  force,  with,  therefore, 
a  double  obligation  to  public  service.  It  is  a  false  idea  that 
the  churches  are  only  concerned  with  religious,  educational 
and  charitable  enterprises.  They  are,  or  should  be,  vitally 
concerned  with  civic,  economic,  and  other  social  interests. 
And  what  is  here  said  refers  not  only  to  churches  in  towns 
and  cities,  but  with  especial  force  to  rural  churches  because 
of  the  limited  social  resources  of  rural  communities. 

In  a  comprehensive  statement  of  this  kind,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  say  that  local  churches  can  never  constitute  a  power- 
ful social  force,  until  they  are  effectively  federated  and 
intelligently  related  to  the  social  movement  of  their  com- 
munity. The  next  ten  years  should  see  the  Protestant 
churches  working  unitedly  in  every  community,  and  Catholic, 
Hebrew  and  Protestant  churches  cooperating  in  social  effort. 
Here  is  one  field  in  which  theological  and  historical  differ- 
ences need  not  figure,  in  which  religion  may  become  a 
uniting,  and  not,  as  too  often  at  present,  a  divisive  force. 

We  advise  church  people  and  pastors  to  take  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  community  center  movement  in  their  own  com- 
munity, to  assist  in  its  development,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  politicians,  and  under  the  control  of  public- 
spirited  citizens,  and  to  avoid  needless  duplication  of  build- 
ings and  effort.  It  is  very  important  that  such  centers  should 
be  well  supervised  by  trained  workers. 

The  Church  and  Working  People 

ONE  of  the  important  tasks  of  the  next  ten  years  is  to  bring 
the  church  into  closer  relations  with  the  wage  earners  of  the 
nation.  We  have  been  negligent  in  this  matter,  and  have 
suffered  a  rude  awakening  in  needless  estrangements.  The 
main  features  in  this  task  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  creation,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  many  hundreds 
of  powerful,   highly  socialized  and  democratically  organized 
churches  in  working  class  neighborhoods  of  cities  and  indus- 
trial  centers,    and   the    development   of   special    methods    for 
problems  which   require  distinctive  treatment,   such  as  those 
encountered   in   logging  camps,   company   towns,   and   among 
night  workers  and  submerged  populations. 

(b)  The    development   by    the   seminaries   and    by   special 
training  methods  of  ministers  who  know  how  to  administer 
such  churches,  men  who  know  economics  and  social  problems 


as  well  as  theology,  and  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
welfare  of  the  masses. 

(c)  A  powerful  effort  by  the  whole  church,  but  concen- 
trating in  these  churches,  and  in  alliance  with  the  workers 
themselves,  to  achieve  the  great  objects  for  which  the  workers 
are  struggling,  such   as  living  wages,   reasonable  hours,  safe 
conditions  of  labor,  equal  opportunities  and  pay  for  women, 
participation    in    management    and    ownership,    and    abolition 
of  child  labor. 

(d)  Surveys  of  the  working  class  resident  districts  of  our 
cities  and  industrial  centers,  in  order  to  lay  out,  with  com- 
mon consent,  large  non-competing  parishes  for  these  churches, 
and  to  secure,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  closing  out  of  com- 
peting churches  and  the  placing  of  their  financial  equities  in 
other    non-competing    centers.      This    will    require    the    co- 
operation   of    city    missionary    societies    and    federations    of 
churches,  and  also  of  home  mission  boards. 

Moral  Reconstruction 

THE  experiences  of  the  war,  revealing,  as  they  do,  reversion 
to  barbarous  practices  by  highly  civilized  peoples,  the  near- 
ness to  the  surface  of  savage  instincts  and  deep  selfishness  in 
vast  numbers  of  men,  the  willingness  to  profiteer  on  the  part 
of  workers  as  well  as  employers,  the  intensity  of  racial,  na- 
tional and  religious  antagonisms — these  experiences  have 
demonstrated  anew  that  the  progress  of  humanity  is  dependent 
not  alone  upon  social  organization,  but  upon  the  strength  of 
the  moral  emotions  and  the  discipline  of  character.  Whether 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  reconstruction,  beginning  with 
the  peace  treaty  itself,  shall  yield  satisfaction  or  disappoint- 
ment, will  depend  mainly  upon  the  working  capital  of  moral 
character  among  the  peoples  who  undertake  the  tasks. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  church  should  return  to  its 
historic  functions  of  Christian  nurture,  evangelism  and  re- 
ligious education,  with  new  sanctions,  and  a  sure  knowledge 
that  its  ministry  to  the  inner  life  and  to  the  building  of 
character  are  after  all  its  greatest  contribution  to  social  wel- 
fare. If  the  governments  of  the  world  have  learned  the  les- 
son of  the  war,  they  will  encourage  the  church  in  these  vital 
undertakings,  and  they  will  themselves  turn  with  renewed 
energy  to  the  work  of  education.  They  will  drive  hard  at 
that  moral  discipline  which  alone  can  fortify  our  democratic 
ideals.  Every  movement  of  social  reform  will  be  partial  and 
disappointing  until  a  powerful  work  of  education,  both  gen- 
eral and  religious,  has  been  accomplished. 

IV.     Conclusion 

TT  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  social  reconstruction  we  are 
-•-dealing  with  matters  that  vitally  affect  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  that  we  have 
come  upon  times  when  people  are  not  submissive  to  injustice 
or  to  unnecessary  privation  and  suffering.  They  are  deeply 
and  justly  in  earnest.  As  has  been  said,  we  are  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  new  world.  If  those  who  are  the  actual 
industrial,  political  and  social  leaders  of  the  nation  will  not 
act  upon  the  principle  that  the  greatest  shall  be  the  servant 
of  all,  then  the  people  themselves,  with  indignation  and  bit- 
terness, are  sure  to  take  their  destiny  and  that  of  the  world 
into  their  own  hands.  The  social  question  cannot  be  dealt 
with  casually.  People  who  are  born  with  unusual  ability,  of 
whatever  kind,  or  who  receive  special  advantages,  are  given 
them  for  unselfish  service.  Large  holdings  of  property  can 
be  justified  only  by  devotion  to  the  common  good.  We  are 
entering  upon  an  era  in  which  the  absorbing  concern  of  the 
world  will  be  for  social  justice  and  the  greatest  well-being  of 
the  greatest  number.  This  will  animate  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  future — a  spirit  which  has  found  its  supreme  expres- 
sion and  example  in  Jesus  Christ. 
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NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beerc,  sec  y  ;  50  Union  So.., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
ta!  disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y. ;    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.       General      organization     to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.   Membership,  $3.  47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen : 
CHILDREN — Henry  W.   Thurston,  New   York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  COBBBCTION — Bernard  Qlueck, 

M.  D.,  Sew  York. 

HEALTH — Oeorge  J.   Neloach,  New  York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 

THE  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
INDUSTRIAL      AND      ECONOMIC      CONDITIONS — 

Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  8.  Brauoher,N.Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE — C.  Macfle  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OF    SOCIAL   FORCES — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OP    NATIVE    AND    FOBEIGN-BORN    IN 

AMERICA — Allen  T.  Burnt,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park.  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Hollingswortli 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  see'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  rnr.bllize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y :  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  ;  recreation 
and  instruction  in  solf-poverning  and  support- 
Ing  gromis  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
K.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Filth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
n-que ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  'in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  PuBiio  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  in  membership, 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St., 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Avs.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street,  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  fleld. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 

AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver,  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dlr., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments :  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. :  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission,  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SURVEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  U.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  Ti>e  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Jo.seph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'.y. 
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Chicago  in  the  Nation's  Race  Strife 

By  Graham  Taylor 


I 


HE  lightning  that  set  Chicago's  race  antagonisms 
aflame  did  not  strike  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Only  those 
who  did  not  care  or  want  to  see  could  have  failed  to 
be  aware  that  the  storm  clouds  had  been  gathering 
a  long  while,  and  that  the  very  air  was  charged  with  elec- 
tricity. There  were  more  who  served  their  own  supposed 
interests  by  obscuring  the  situation  than  there  were  those  in 
official  or  private  positions  who  were  willing  to  serve  the 
public  by  disclosing  the  facts  which  might  have  aroused  and 
rallied  preventive  and  protective  measures. 

So  little  was  said  of  the  rapid  and  large  increase  of  the 
Negro  population  during  the  war  that  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries which  invited  and  profited  by  the  immigration  from 
the  South  are  suspected  of  concealing  the  figures.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  however,  presented  facts  and  a  forecast 
in  1916  which  was  verified  and  brought  down  to  date  by 
another  investigator  just  before  this  outbreak.  Within  five 
years  the  Negro  population  was  shown  to  have  doubled  and 
now  to  have  reached  a  total  of  125,000,  registering  Chicago 
as  the  third  or  fourth  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  number 
of  its  colored  people.  All  but  about  one-tenth  of  these  are 
crowded  into  the  "  black  belt  "  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
extending  over  eight  square  miles,  within  which  the  out- 
break occurred  and  to  which  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
confined.  To  the  other  three  small  colonies  and  to  a  fourth, 
numbering  about  12,000,  on  the  west  side  the  disturbances 
spread  sporadically.  Some  of  the  boldest  assaults  and  mur- 
ders were  committed  upon  inoffensive  colored  men  in  the 
crowded  central  district  of  the  loop. 

No  such  reports  of  the  gathering  and  bursting  of  the  storm 
have  appeared  as  the  stories  told  me  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  best  informed  Negroes,  whose  public  and  professional 
work  has  kept  them  in  continuous  contact  with  the  rapidly 
developing  situation.  Out  of  their  crowded  district,  which 
has  become  a  No  Man's  Land  to  all  white  people  kept  out  of 
it  by  the  rioting,  they  brought  sharp-edged  facts  such  as  could 
be  told  only  by  those  who  had  witnessed  or  experienced  them. 
East  St.  Louis  sounded  the  alarm  two  years  ago.  When 
it  went  wild  against  the  influx  of  southern  Negroes,  every 
Negro  community  at  northern  industrial  centers  took  warn- 
ing. As  with  the  Jews  in  Russia  when  the  pogroms  started, 
the  dread  of  others  to  follow  struck  home  to  their  hearts. 


But  unlike  the  Russian  Jews,  or  Negroes  who  have  hitherto 
suffered  such  fear  south  and  north,  these  Chicago  Negroes 
prepared.  Here,  as  probably  elsewhere,  they  had  been  taking 
counsel  together  and  more  and  more  of  them  armed  them- 
selves to  protect  their  lives  and  their  homes,  some  of  which 
are  suspected  of  being  "  private  arsenals." 

Meanwhile  aggressions  increased.  Colored  children  on 
their  way  to  school  were  terrified,  put  to  flight  and  roughly 
treated  by  young  hoodlums.  Colored  people  of  any  age,  who 
were  found  in  Washington  Park,  371  acres  lying  just  to  the 
south  of  the  black  belt,  were  attacked  and  driven  off  with 
increasing  violence.  Late  in  June  threats  were  posted  on 
fences  and  trees  in  the  Negro  quarter  announcing,  "  We  will 
get  you  July  4." 

Then  and  ever  since  increased  preparations  were  made  for 
defense.  But  that  offense  was  avoided  is  claimed  by  the  re- 
minder that  no  clash  occurred  on  the  holiday.  The  picnic 
baskets  that  were  carried  about  the  streets,  or  by  groups 
further  afield,  contained  weapons  which  were  regarded  as 
more  of  a  necessity  of  life  than  lunches.  Thus  somewhat 
thrown  off  their  guard,  the  Negro  workers  continued 
steadily  at  work,  and  great  crowds  of  them  resorted  to  the 
bathing  beaches  where  sections  of  the  shore  were  informally 
set  apart  for  their  use,  although  without  any  warrant  for 
segregation  either  by  ordinance  or  statute.  Across  this 
watery  line  a  Negro  boy  on  a  raft  drifted  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  27,  when  the  beach  was  thronged  both  by  whites  and 
blacks  immediately  adjacent  to  each  other.  A  white  man 
threw  a  stone  at  the  lad  which  knocked  him  into  the  water. 
Some  of  the  Negroes  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  assailant 
and,  when  a  white  patrolman  refused,  he  was  beaten,  and 
later  suspended  by  the  chief  of  police.  The  fugitive  was  cap- 
tured by  other  Negroes,  placed  under  arrest  by  other  officers, 
and  held  under  $50,000  bail,  to  be  tried  for  murder.  Mean- 
while those  seeking  to  save  the  boy  from  drowning  were  pre- 
vented by  the  whites  from  rescuing  him.  Then  and  there 
came  the  first  clash  which  led  to  the  week  of  rioting.  The 
first  man  killed  was  a  Negro  shot  by  a  Negro  officer  for 
firing  at  a  white  policeman.  Great  credit  is  given  the  police 
by  Negro  citizens,  with  very  few  exceptions,  for  standing  up 
to  their  duty,  especially  when  and  where  contending  with 
very  insufficient  force  against  overwhelming  odds  in  the 


midst  of  mobs  of  infuriated  blacks  and  whites  numbering  as 
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many  as  three  thousand.  This  is  the  more  creditable  since 
many  of  them  are  Irishmen  and  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
aggressive  element  from  an  Irish  district  bordering  the  Negro 
quarter. 

The  fury  spread  like  wild-fire,  first  back  in  the  "  black 
belt "  where  safeguards  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  the  perils 
to  life  and  property  increased.  Workers  in  the  stockyards, 
10,000  or  more  of  whom  are  Negroes,  were  at  first  guarded 
as  they  entered  and  left,  but  few  of  them  could  get  to  their 
work  when  rioting  made  passage  through  the  streets  unsafe 
and  the  street-cars  were  completely  stopped  by  the  carmen's 
strike.  Groups  and  crowds  gathered,  grew  and  loitered. 
Gangs  of  white  and  black  hoodlums  appeared  and  ran  amuck. 
Armed  men  of  either  color  dashed  through  the  district  in 
automobiles  and  beyond,  firing  as  they  flew.  Two  white 
men,  wounded  while  shooting  up  the  district,  were  found  to 
carry  official  badges,  one  being  thus  identified  as  in  the  United 
States  civil  service  and  the  other  as  a  Chicago  policeman. 
White  men  firing  a  machine  gun  from  a  truck  were  killed. 
White  and  Negro  policemen  were  in  turn  attacked  and  badly 
beaten  by  mobs  of  the  opposite  color.  The  torch  followed 
attacks  upon  Negro  stores  and  dwellings,  scores  of  which 
were  set  on  fire. 

Fighting  the  Fire 

AT  LAST  the  mayor,  recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  police 
force  to  cope  with  the  situation,  called  upon  the  governor 
for  the  assistance  of  the  state  troops,  seven  regiments  of 
which  are  at  this  writing  in  Chicago  under  arms,  five  of  them 
on  patrol  duty  in  the  most  disturbed  district.  While  a 
suspension  of  organized  hostilities  has  thus  been  secured, 
sniping  continues.  Like  a  prairie  fire  the  flames  of  hatred 
leap  over  all  such  barricades  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  not 
only  where  Negroes  live  and  work,  but  in  some  instances 
where  they  are  passing  through  the  thoroughfares,  more 
thronged  than  ever  by  pedestrians  and  vehicles  while  all  street- 
cars were  strike-bound.  A  colored  soldier  wearing  a  wound 
stripe  on  his  sleeve  was  beaten  to  death  while  limping  along 
one  of  the  main  streets.  He  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  This 
is  a  fine  reception  to  give  a  man  just  home  from  the  war.'-' 
One  cannot  but  wonder  what  might  have  happened  if  any  of 
these  outrages  had  occurred  a  day  or  two  before  when  a 
Negro  regiment  of  Chicago  men,  1,800  strong,  carrying  their 
rifles,  marched  through  these  same  streets  on  their  way  direct 
from  France  to  the  demobilization  camp. 

The  situation  within  the  military  lines  has  been  temporarily 
relieved  at  many  points.  Negro  stockyard  employes  received 
wage  payments  at  their  homes  Their  return  to  work  has 
been  postponed  till  the  responsibility  for  incendiary  fires  in 
the  Lithuanian  district  has  been  fixed.  Deliveries  of  food 
and  fuel  which  had  been  suspended  for  several  days  were 
restored,  the  wholesale  grocers  uniting  to  relieve  many  fami- 
lies who  could  not  get  supplies.  The  district  office  of  the 
United  Charities  kept  open,  but  its  visitors  were  not  per- 
mitted to  expose  themselves  to  the  violence  on  the  streets  in 
making  their  rounds.  The  playgrounds  were  also  closed. 
The  vacation  session  of  the  public  school  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend, being  at  the  very  center  of  the  disturbance.  The  Prov- 
ident Hospital,  served  by  Negro  physicians  and  nurses,  min- 
istered to  wounded  blacks  and  whites  alike,  which  exposed 
them  to  the  threats  and  even  raids  of  blacks  seeking  venge- 
ance upon  wounded  white.  The  buildings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  man- 
aged respectively  by  two  very  courageous  and  capable  col- 
ored men,  A.  F.  Jackson  and  T.  Arnold  Hill,  have  through- 


out the  crisis  been  the  centers  within  the  district  for  com- 
munication and  cooperation  for  philanthropic  and  civic  effort 
and  have  promoted  understanding,  interpretation  and  media- 
tion among  many  influential  groups  in  the  city  at  large. 

Causes  and  Remedies 

BOTH  the  causes  and  remedies  are  considered  by  whites  and 
blacks  alike  to  be  psychological,  economic,  moral  and  political. 
They  agree  that  the  psychical  differences  between  the  two 
races  are  neither  understood  nor  considerately  taken  into 
account  by  either,  especially  at  points  of  irritation.  They 
must  therefore  be  acknowledged  and  reckoned  with  until 
education,  ethics  and  religion  rear  generations  that  can  dis- 
criminate between  the  better  and  worse  members  of  each  race 
and  thus  learn  to  agree  to  differ  concerning  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments, as  members  of  the  same  race  measurably  succeed 
in  doing  with  each  other.  The  family,  the  school,  the  play- 
ground and  the  church  must  be  depended  upon  for  this  rear- 
ing of  future  generations,  which  in  turn  must  be  promoted 
by  fair-minded  and  intelligent  people  of  both  races  conferring 
and  working  together  for  these  ends.  The  failure  of  these 
primary  social  agencies  to  fulfil  this  higher  function  should 
stimulate  parents  and  teachers,  social  and  church  workers  to 
much  more  direct  effort  to  counteract  indiscriminate  race 
prejudice. 

Insufficient  and  unsuitable  housing  provision  for  the  indus- 
trial classes  is  considered  to  be  the  economic  factor  of  the  race 
problem  which  gave  occasion  for  the  outbreaks  of  resentment 
and  violence,  because  it  bears  hardest  upon  the  Negroes  and 
most  irritates  the  whites.  The  district  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  Chicago  Negroes  can  find  dwellings  available  for 
them  is  unfortunately  located  at  the  older  center  of  a  growing 
section  of  the  city  which  affords  no  space  for  the  spread  of 
the  increasingly  congested  colored  population.  With  the 
doubling  of  that  population  the  congestion  became  intolerable, 
and  its  families  were  forced  to  seek  residence  elsewhere. 
Despite  an  overcharge  to  Negroes  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
on  rentals  and  sales  of  real  estate,  adjoining  property  occupied 
by  whites  depreciated  in  value.  Resentment  against  those 
thought  guilty  of  this  intrusion  and  loss  not  only  prevented 
neighborship,  but  incited  persecution.  Bombs  were  the 
deterrents  used  before  the  riot  and  the  torch  when  the  mob 
got  control.  Capitalists  interested  in  the  solution  of  this 
housing  problem  insist  that  the  rentals  which  colored  laborers 
can  pay  will  not  return  5  per  cent  on  the  investment,  which 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  a  business  proposition  in 
real  estate.  Self-respecting  colored  people  resent  its  con- 
sideration upon  any  other  basis  and  insist  that  a  single  demon- 
stration that  such  an  investment  might  meet  with  a  warrant- 
able return  would  be  followed  by  others  to  the  speedy  solu- 
tion of  the  deadlock  that  now  exists.  The  building  and 
rental  of  dwellings  by  municipalities  at  a  return  less  than  is 
satisfactory  to  private  capital  might  be  undertaken  in  this 
country  as  in  some  European  cities.  In  any  event,  this  crisis 
forces  the  conviction  that  some  way  must  be  found  other 
than  this  worst  laissez  faire  policy,  which  proves  to  be  no 
way  at  all. 

Community  morals  are  recognized  as  responsible  for  much 
personal  immorality  of  the  most  dangerous  type.  For  years 
the  segregated  vice  district  was  forced  upon  this  residential 
section  where  Negroes  practically  had  to  live.  Since  the 
break-up  of  segregated  vice,  the  vicious  resorts  and  practices 
which  were  permitted  to  survive  have  been  tolerated  and 
protected  by  the  city  administration  where  the  population  was 
weakest  and  most  helpless  in  protecting  itself. 
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Gambling,  which  is  suppressed  almost  everywhere  else, 
is  allowed  to  run  wide-open  there.  A  recent  survey  of  this 
situation  and  its  disastrous  effects  upon  family  life  disclosed 
two  blocks  with  83  families,  96  per  cent  of  whose  boys  were 
truants,  72  per  cent  of  whom  were  retarded  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  fathers  had  deserted  31  of  these  families  and  were 
heavy  drinkers  in  28  of  them.  Forty  mothers  worked  all  day 
away  from  home  and  20  were  heavy  drinkers.  Fifty-one  per 
cent  of  these  "  homes "  were  broken  by  death,  desertion, 
divorce,  drink,  promiscuous  living  and  degeneracy.  Appalled 
as  the  city  may  well  be  at  the  savage  brutality  of  young 
hoodlums  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  both  black 
and  white,  who  with  equal  aggression  have  wreaked  the 
worst  vengeance  upon  life  and  the  most  destruction  upon 
property,  are  they  anything  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  seeds 
we  have  allowed  to  be  planted  in  these  hotbeds  of  vice  and 
crime? 

The  political  depravity  which  is  responsible  not  only  for 
the  failure  to  prevent,  but  for  the  actual  promotion  of  such 
conditions,  is  directly  chargeable  to  a  situation  which  has 
existed  not  only  in  Chicago  but  in  East  St.  Louis  and  every- 
where else  where  racial  necessity  is  exploited  as  a  partisan 
asset.  The  most  eminent  Negro  physician  and  surgeon  in 
Chicago  publicly  charged  that  the  present  situation  is  possible 
"  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  two  colored  alderman  are 
responsible  to  white  politicians  rather  than  to  the  voters  who 
elected  them;  that  the  colored  people  have  simply  been  sold 
out  by  colored  leaders  who  are  in  the  hands  of  white  pol- 
iticians." He  might  have  added  that  some  of  the  colored  min- 
isters have  played  the  part  of  the  very  worst  of  these 
politicians,  even  going  so  far  as  publicly  to  urge  the  men  of 
their  congregations  to  arm  themselves  against  the  whites.  An 
army  officer  at  a  public  conference  hinted  at  the  political 
source  of  a  concerted,  continuous  propaganda  that  led  directly 
to  lawlessness  and  violence. 

Many  powerful  organizations  are  lining  up  to  help  meet 
the  present  emergency  and  also  to  take  far-reaching  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence.  The  trade  unions  have 


not  always  welcomed  Negroes  to  membership  and  not  all  of 
them  do  yet,  but  they  have  been  unionizing  colored  workers 
for  the  past  year  or  two  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  The 
official  organ  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  an 
editorial  For  White  Union  Men  To  Read,  urges  the  unions 
"  to  protect  colored  fellow  workers  from  the  unreasoning 
frenzy  of  race  prejudice,  so  as  to  decide  whether  the  colored 
workers  are  to  continue  to  come  into  the  labor  movement  or 
are  to  feel  that  they  have  been  abandoned  by  it  and  lose 
confidence  in  it.  Since  in  the  past  organized  labor  has  gone 
farther  in  eliminating  race  hatred  than  any  other  class,  it  is 
up  against  the  acid  test  now  to  show  whether  this  is  so." 

The  Association  of  Commerce  and  groups  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  acknowledging  their  share  of  the  com- 
munity's neglect  of  a  situation  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  earlier  attention,  and  are  seeking  measures  both  for 
temporary  relief  and  the  permanent  improvement  of 
conditions. 

A  conference  of  eighty  representatives  connected  with  forty- 
eight  civic,  social,  commercial  and  religious  bodies  was  held  at 
the  Union  League  Club  to  enlist  Red  Cross  emergency  aid,  to 
discuss  the  housing  crisis  and  to  petition  Governor  Lowden 
to  appoint  a  state  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  and 
occasion  of  the  race  riots  in  the  state  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  racial  adjustment. 

The  Chicago  Church  Federation  has  issued  a  statement  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  prefaced  by  the  warning  that  "  if  the 
Church  has  no  message  of  assurance,  confession  and  good- 
will in  a  time  of  peril  like  this,  it  has  lost  an  opportunity 
which  will  not  soon  recur." 

In  justice  to  Chicago,  its  citizens  and  those  of  other  cities 
should  recognize  this  humiliating  experience  to  be  a  local 
symptom  of  a  national  disturbance  which  can  be  effectively 
remedied  only  by  the  broadest  interchange  of  views  and  the 
most  active  cooperation  in  effort  and  by  eliciting  and  apply- 
ing locally  all  the  social  and  economic,  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative, educational  and  religious  resources  of  the  whole 
nation. 
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conditions  in  the  local  community,  the  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  Negro,  and  America's  new  rela- 
tion to  oppressed  and  liberated  peoples  give  the 
recent  race  riots  a  serious  importance  to  our  democ- 
racy. Our  democracy  must  be  safe  at  home,  or  we  shall  be 
humiliated  in  our  efforts  for  democracy  abroad.  We  have 
overthrown  the  despotism  of  the  few.  Let  us  beware  lest 
we  be  overcome  by  the  tyranny  of  the  many. 

Race  riots  grow  out  of  complex  conditions  which  may  be 
seen  and  remedied.  Sensational  newspaper  publicity  about 
crimes  of  Negroes,  unpunished  lawless  acts  of  white  persons 
against  Negroes,  misunderstandings,  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  two  races  that  live  almost  in  two  separate  worlds  are  all 
breeders  of  racial  antagonism  and  conflict.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  these  factors  is  of  imperative  importance  to  every 
thoughtful  American. 


Briefly  considering  the  conditions  in  the  local  community, 
one  finds  the  growing  town  and  city  Negro  populations  segre- 
gated into  districts  and  neighborhoods.  In  such  districts, 
Negroes  are  neglected  in  public  schools,  public  sanitation  and 
health,  fire  and  police  protection  and  other  public  facilities. 
Often  the  red  light  element  of  the  white  world  is  crowded 
among  or  near  them.  Many  Negroes  feel  that  by  methods 
of  competition,  fair  or  unfair,  they  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  most  desirable  jobs  and  economic  advantages.  They 
believe  that  much  of  the  antipathy  towards  them  has  its  origin 
here. 

New  York  has  its  segregated  Harlem  and  Columbus  Hill 
districts,  Washington  has  its  northwest  and  southwest  areas 
(the  scene  of  many  of  the  recent  race  riots),  Chicago  has  its 
State  street,  Atlanta  its  Auburn  avenue  and  its  West  End. 
When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  segrega- 
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tion  ordinances  void,  real  estate  understandings  and  gentle- 
men's agreements  remained  valid.  These  restrictions  on  prop- 
erty rights  of  Negroes  are  not  always  confined  to  residential 
districts  but  often  to  business  properties  as  well. 

The  Lack  of  Contact 

BESIDES  the  separation  into  neighborhoods,  an  increasing 
number  of  Negroes  have  little  or  no  occasion  for  business  or 
professional  dealings  with  white  people.  With  the  additional 
separation  in  churches,  schools,  railways,  street-cars  and  other 
public  places,  even  hospitals  and  cemeteries,  there  is  develop- 
ing a  racial  cleavage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This 
cleavage  leaves  little  or  no  personal  contact  for  the  growth 
of  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  good-will.  Without 
sufficient  contacts  for  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  popular  opin- 
ion of  white  people  classifies  the  law-abiding,  thrifty,  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  Negroes  indiscriminately  with  the  law- 
less and  the  undesirable.  The  entire  race  is  popularly 
charged  with  the  criminal  acts  of  the  individual  Negro.  Thus 
misunderstanding,  fears,  suspicions,  prejudices  are  lighted. 
They  smolder.  A  crime  or  a  street  fight  occurs,  and  the 
slumbering  racial  feelings  on  both  sides  burst  into  flames. 
This  lack  of  contact  has  increased  with  the  years.  Older 
residents  of  Washington  and  Chicago  tell  you  of  the  growing 
racial  antagonism  with  the  growth  of  separation.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  riots  in  both  cities,  some  leading  people 
of  Washington  were  discussing  the  fact  that  in  former  years 
the  white  and  colored  representatives  of  various  philanthropic 
and  community  agencies  were  accustomed  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently than  now  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  plans  on 
matters  of  community  interest.  The  holding  of  such  meet- 
ings has  grown  more  difficult  and  less  frequent. 

This  situation  is  a  good  seed-bed  for  the  sensational  news- 
paper publicity  about  Negro  criminals.  Several  Negroes 
within  as  many  months  may  commit  or  be  accused  of  crimes 
in  a  community.  The  newspapers  play  upon  these  with  flaring 
headlines  and  minute  descriptions  suggestive  of  racial  turpi- 
tude and  criminal  tendencies.  Some  newspapers  have  been 
known  to  manufacture  suggestive  news.  During  the  Wash- 
ington riots,  one  newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  give  the 
announcement  of  the  time  and  place  for  the  rendevous  of  men 
in  the  service  for  a  "  clean-up  that  will  cause  events  "  of  the 
preceding  days  "  to  pale  into  insignificance." 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  serious 
city  race  riots  in  the  last  ten  years  was  preceded  by  a  period 
of  sensational  newspaper  publicity.  Thousands  of  peaceable, 
law-abiding  Negro  citizens  of  sterling  character  in  city  after 
city  had  life,  limb  and  property  destroyed  or  put  in  jeopardy 
partly  because  of  the  excitement  aroused  by  sensational  news- 
paper publicity.  Further,  events  that  have  transpired,  while 
they  may  not  be  different  from  those  happening  among  other 
defenseless  classes,  serve  to  make  Negroes  doubt  that  the  law 
will  be  impartially  enforced  for  them.  For  the  last  four 
months  the  repeated  bombing  of  Negro  homes  with  little  or 
no  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  was  reported  from 
Chicago.  Negroes  claim  that  sometimes  abuses  and  injuries 
by  officers  of  the  law  are  passed  without  much  redress.  They 
point  out  that  lynchings  have  continued  for  a  generation  in 
spite  of  much  protest.  One  of  the  leading  Negro  newspapers 
said  recently:  'The  failure  of  authorities  to  enforce  the 
law  has  created  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  resentment  on  the 
part  of  American  Negroes  which  should  not  be  a  source  of 
surprise  to  those  who  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  This  state 
of  mind  is  not  confined  to  Washington."  The  discussion 
and  anxiety  about  these  things  are  ever  present  and  are  chang- 


ing the  Negro's  attitude.     He  says  his  safety  demands  that 
he  protect  himself  and  his  home. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  change  in  the  condition  and  mind 
of  the  Negro.  The  war  has  wrought  many  changes  in  his 
condition.  About  half  a  million  able-bodied  wage-earners 
moved  from  the  South  to  the  North.  The  entire  body  of 
wage-earners,  who  make  up  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
Negro  population,  because  of  war  labor  demands  moved  into 
better  grades  of  employment,  into  higher  wages,  or  both. 
About  400,000  of  the  picked  men  of  the  race  were  drafted 
into  the  army,  had  its  discipline,  shared  in  its  sacrifices  for 
liberty  and  in  its  glories.  (In  the  army,  Negroes  testify, 
however,  that  they  tasted  race  prejudice,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.)  They  felt  the  thrill  of  giving  and  serving  to  win 
the  war.  From  the  field-hands  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
to  the  business  and  professional  men  and  women  of  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  they  gave 
and  served  by  labor,  by  saving  food,  by  buying  bonds  and 
thrift  stamps,  by  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  other 
causes  to  win  the  war  and  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

The  changes  in  occupations  and  wages  brought  more  of 
the  material  satisfactions  of  life  and  spurred  the  desire  for 
higher  standards  of  living.  The  migration  to  the  North 
showed  both  those  who  went  and  those  who  did  not  go  that 
liberty  allowed  a  man  to  move  more  freely  from  place  to  place. 
It  taught  them  that  their  change  of  residence  need  not  be 
attended  with  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  or 
with  danger  of  suffering  from  the  climate  or  from  strange- 
ness in  a  strange  land.  The  writer  has  just  read  scores  of 
letters  of  migrants  published  in  the  Journal  of  Negro  History. 
The  outstanding  desire  expressed  in  those  letters  is  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  living  may  be  secured  in  the  new  home  and 
the  dangers  of  the  new  climate  escaped. 

This  new  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  liberty  has 
been  driven  deep  into  the  consciousness  of  the  masses  of 
Negroes.  The  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  Negroes  them- 
selves, therefore,  when  in  contact  with  the  white  community, 
has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  new  experiences  in  the 
migration,  in  the  war  services  and  in  the  new  economic  oppor- 
tunities have  developed  a  new  Negro.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  in  shuffling  off  the  coil  of  servility,  the  Negro  will  pass 
through  a  transition  period  of  awkwardness  to  achieve  civility. 
This  calls  for  sympathetic  understanding  and  guidance,  not 
scolding  and  censure;  for  all  kinds  of  education;  for  poised, 
respected  Negro  leadership;  for  community  contacts  and 
cooperation;  for  opportunities,  not  restrictions.  Withal, 
there  is  need  of  reckoning  with  the  opinions  of  this  new 
Negro,  who  is  doing  some  thinking  and  speaking  for  himself. 

A  New  Leadership 
NEGRO  opinion  and  activity  for  adjustment  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  white  people  may  be  classified  into  three  groups. 
The  first  may  be  described  as  the  revolutionary  and  radical 
Socialist  group  now  in  the  first  stages  of  development.  There 
is  considerable  testimony  that  this  is  being  fostered  by  revo- 
lutionary white  Socialists  and  out-and-out  Bolsheviks.  The 
second  ^group  is  made  up  of  those  who  say,  "Fight!  fight! 
fight!"  for  the  full-fledged  rights  and  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  third  group  has  stood  for  citizenship 
rights  and  opportunities  no  less  than  the  second  group.  This 
third  group  differs  from  the  second,  however,  in  the  methods 
and  policies  to  which  it  adheres  as  the  means  of  securing  its 
ends.  It  believes  in  conciliatory,  cooperative  agreements,  in 
awaiting  times  and  seasons,  in  fitting  actions  to  circumstances 
to  achieve  the  ends  desired. 
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But  the  trend  of  events  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  has 
been  favorable  to  the  fighting  methods  and  the  militant  pol- 
icy. The  rank  and  file  of  the  Negroes  have  been  hearing  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  They  have  seen  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  oppressed  peoples  vindicated  by  the  arbitrament  of 
war.  Many  Negroes,  therefore,  seem  to  be  gradually  lean- 
ing toward  the  aggressive,  militant  policies  and  methods  of 
adjustment.  A  growing  class  or  race  consciousness  has  made 
them  more  mindful  of  their  own  situation.  They  are  less 
patient  and  less  conciliatory. 

The  lack  of  friendly  contact  between  the  races  in  the  local 
community,  the  sensational  newspaper  publicity  and  the 
changes  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Negroes  are  para- 
mount factors  in  race  riots.  They  relate  themselves  to  the 
fourth  and  last  factor — our  country's  new  relation  to 
oppressed  and  liberated  peoples.  The  mid-European  peoples 
recently  liberated  from  the  oppressor's  yoke  are  now  starting 
with  faltering  feet  upon  the  path  of  democracy.  They  are 
looking  to  us  for  examples  of  group  adjustment  no  less  than 
for  cash  and  cargoes.  We  have  made  our  humanitarian  efforts 
that  nations  and  peoples,  great  and  small,  may  have  the  same 
attitude  toward  each  other  that  we  wish  our  own  people  to 
have  among  themselves. 

As  one  of  the  great  world  powers,  we  are  already  face  to. 
face  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  darker  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,   Central  and   South  America.     The   treatment 
of  the  darker  peoples  within  our  borders  is  our  best  and  most 


effective  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  darker  peoples  that 
lie  beyond  our  borders.  An  Abyssinian  high  commission  is 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  and  has  seen  the  President.  In 
an  interview  with  the  members  of  the  commission,  the  writer 
was  especially  impressed  with  their  deep  concern  and  many 
inquiries  about  the  treatment  accorded  to  Negroes  in  America. 
Thousands  of  aliens  are  now  leaving  this  country  and  scat- 
tering to  their  native  lands  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  A  lover 
of  his  country  may  well  be  anxious  about  the  opinion  these 
people  may  spread  concerning  the  safety  of  American  democ- 
racy. For  the  sake  of  her  world  leadership,  as  well  as  for 
the  liberty  of  her  own  citizens,  our  country  must  insure  oppor- 
tunity, justice  and  full  protection  of  the  law  to  every  citizen, 
black  or  white.  Action  is  imperative. 

In  a  concluding  paragraph,  one  may  refer  to  suggestions 
previously  made  in  articles  in  the  SURVEY,  the  Review  of 
Reviews  and  other  journals.  Cooperative  committees  of  white 
and  Negro  citizens,  both  under  private  and  under  govern- 
mental auspices,  have  demonstrated  the  utility  of  such  con- 
tracts for  mutual  understanding,  good-will  and  cooperative 
action.  At  the  present  time  efforts  to  secure  newspaper  pub- 
licity of  helpful  events  and  the  worthy  activities  of  Negroes 
will  change  attitudes.  It  has  been  done  in  more  than  one 
community.  Public-spirited  citizens  may  well  counsel  with 
officers  of  the  law  about  its  impartial  enforcement.  Lynch- 
ing and  lynchers  must  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Democ- 
racy in  America  and  democracy  abroad  wait  upon  our  action. 


Home  Service  Brought  to  Date 

By  Neva  R.  Deardorff 


WITH   the   appointment  of  J.   Byron   Deacon  as 
director-general  of  civilian  relief,  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  settling  down  to  the  steady  cultiva- 
tion of  those  phases  of  its  peace  program  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  department  of  civilian  relief  of  that 
organization.     The  appointment  of  James  L.   Fieser  as  the 
associate  director-general  was  announced  in  the  SURVEY  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Necessarily  the  peace  program  of  the  Red  Cross  must  be 
an  evolution.  It  must  also  be  sufficiently  many-sided  to  open 
up  possibilities  of  service  in  communities  as  widely  different 
as  Boston  and  Birmingham,  Palm  Beach  and  Paducah,  Sioux 
City  and  Savannah,  Richmond  and  Reno — to  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  3,600  communities  in  which  Red  Cross  Home  Ser- 
vice is  still  actively  at  work  meeting  its  war  obligations.  But 
however  diversified  the  local  activities  may  be,  however  great 
the  degree  of  local  initiative  exercised  by  the  chapters  in  de- 
veloping their  own  work  program,  there  are  still  important 
phases  of  the  national  program  which  must  be  handled  in  a 
large  way.  While  the  local  people  would  be  quick  to  refuse 
dictation  from  above  as  to  what  they  were  to  do,  they  do  not 
want  autonomy  carried  to  the  point  of  isolation.  They  want 
advice,  information,  assistance,  reassurance;  they  want  to  be 
part  of  a  great  organization,  just  as  their  town  and  country 
is  part  of  state  and  nation.  They  want  to  be  able  to  look  to 
the  Red  Cross  division  offices  and  national  headquarters  for 
help  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  enterprises  as  they 
may  elect  to  undertake.  Thus  the  top  has  its  program  dic- 
tated to  it — if  there  can  be  said  to  be  dictation  anywhere 
within  the  organization. 


One  of  the  first  services  which  the  local  communities  expect 
of  the  division  office  is  that  they  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
trained  worker  when  they  indicate  that  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  the  salary.  Quite  frequently  they  try  to  simplify  matters 
by  trying  to  employ,  at  an  advance  in  salary,  the  field  repre- 
sentative from  the  division  office!  Failing  that,  they  insist  on 
another  of  the  same  kind  being  sent  to  them  immediately. 
As  the  supply  of  trained  people  has  been  and  is  short  every- 
where, an  important  element  of  the  program  of  the  top  has 
been  to  create  a  supply.  The  story  of  the  six  weeks'  insti- 
tutes with  their  eighteen  hundred  graduates  has  been  told. 
For  the  peace  program  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a  little  more 
time  for  a  better  preparation.  Already  a  dozen  universities 
have  entered  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Red  Cross 
to  give  three  months'  courses,  and  three  universities  have  agreed 
to  offer  one. year  courses  next  fall.  The  substantial  assistance 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  affording  the  universities  and  the 
product  which  their  combined  efforts  will  produce  constitutes 
a  service  in  itself  to  the  country  and  to  the  profession  of  ?rcial 
work,  but  it  is  of  special  benefit  to  those  Red  Cross  chapters 
which  are  seeking  trained  workers. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  for  national  headquarters  to  n  re- 
see  that  before  long  the  2,800  chapters  with  headquarters  in 
towns  of  less  than  8,000  inhabitants  \vould  be  expecting  advice 
about  their  future  program.  Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed on  the  staff  at  Washington  as  head  of  a  bureau  of 
rural  organization.  It  is  intended  to  equip  each  division 
office  with  a  similar  specialist  just  as  soon  as  suitably  trained 
men  can  be  found.  The  bureau  of  rural  organization  does 
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not  assume  that  the  local  units  of  the  Red  Cross,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  division  and  the  national  office,  could  render  all 
the  service  which  will  be  needed  by  the  communities.  It  does 
believe,  however,  that  they  can  easily  carry  through  a  pro- 
gram of  modest  proportions,  and  that  in  addition  they  can 
lead  the  people  to  see  the  great  advantage  of  formulating  a 
long-term  plan  of  consciously  directed  development.  Red 
Cross  workers  in  rural  communities  will  be  furnished  with 
information  as  to  where  to  direct  their  townspeople  to  get 
assistance  in  carrying  on  other  social  enterprises.  In  places 
where  other  agencies  are  represented,  the  Red  Cross  will  fol- 
low its  usual  policy  of  respecting  their  rights  and  of  working 
with  them  harmoniously. 

In  the  development  of  broad-gauge,  long-look-ahead  plans 
in  places  where  the  people  have  not  been  used  to  working 
together,  it  is  expected  that  the  Red  Cross  can  help  materially 
in  bringing  people  and  agencies  together  and  in  getting  them 
started  toward  the  common  goal.  But  the  Red  Cross  has  no 
intention  of  trying  to  act  as  a  correlating  or  coordinating 
agency  with  the  purpose  of  calling  other  bodies  together,  except 
as  it  may  take  the  lead  in  bringing  them  together.  After  that, 
the  planning  will  be  in  the  hands  of  "the  meeting,"  and  the 
Red  Cross  will  sit  in  simply  as  one  of  several  agencies  inter- 
ested only  in  seeing  that  the  community  is  well  and  sufficiently 
served. 

The  Department  of  Civilian  Relief  is  installing,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Ruth  Emerson  of  Boston,  hos- 
pital social  service  and  hospital  recreational  facilities  in  the 
thirty-nine  marine  and  public  health  service  hospitals  now 
operated  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  These 
have  a  combined  bed  capacity  of  almost  ten  thousand.  Many 
of  these  hospitals  are  in  the  smaller  cities  where  this  work 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  as  well  as  a  ser- 
vice to  the  patients  treated  in  the  institutions.  The  Home 
Service  sections  are  to  furnish  and  to  finance  this  venture. 
Where,  for  any  reason,  the  local  chapter  is  unable  to  meet  this 
obligation,  the  division  offices  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  it  through. 

Relief  in  disaster  and  preparedness  to  take  care  of  the 
victims  of  calamities  are  continuing  concerns  of  this  depart- 
ment. Plans  are  rapidly  taking  shape  for  the  more  active 
promotion  of  the  preparedness  measures. 

Although  eight  months  have  passed  since  the  armistice  was 


signed,  approximately  150,000  more  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
families  are  now  being  served  by  Home  Service  than  were 
served  during  any  month  of  the  war,  and  the  Home  Service 
sections  are  keeping  as  faithfully  at  their  task  as  if  there  had 
never  been  an  armistice.  In  more  than  one  hundred  commun- 
ities where  there  were  no  family  welfare  agencies,  they  have 
already  enlarged  their  clientele  to  include  civilian  families  in 
need  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  most  promising  enterprises  of  this  department 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Deacon  at  the  Home  Service  luncheon 
held  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic 
City.  To  quote  from  him: 

Information  service  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  broadly  useful 
things  which  Home  Service  has  done  during  the  war.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  in  peace  times  as  it  was  during  the  war.  Its  basis  would 
be  a  handbook  of  information,  not  nationally  compiled  as  is  the 
present  handbook,  but  compiled  by  states,  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  each  state  doing  their  own  compilation.  The  hand- 
book would  include  a  summary  of  the  laws  which  social  workers 
have  occasion  to  use;  it  would  be  a  social  service  directory,  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  function  of  each  agency  and  how  to  use  it. 

There  would  be  a  federal  section,  common,  of  course,  to  all  states, 
dealing  with  such  matters  as  a  summary  of  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws,  a  brief  description  of  the  field  of  activities  of  federal 
departments  and  agencies  which  closely  relate  to  the  work  of  social 
agencies  in  local  communities,  as,  for  example,  the  federal  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Then,  too,  in  this  hand- 
book there  would  be  an  outline  provided  for  each  community,  to 
guide  it  in  compiling  information  about  its  local  resources — social 
agencies,  ordinances,  regulations,  etc. 

Obviously,  the  preparation  of  these  handbooks  must  be  a  co- 
operative enterprise,  an  enterprise  in  which  the  full  participation  of 
social  workers  outside  of  the  Red  Cross  is  enlisted.  I  know  of  no 
community  which  now  has  such  a  service,  and  I  know  of  no  com- 
munity whose  social  service  equipment  would  not  be  greatly  en- 
riched by  it. 

Such  are  the  plans  and  the  projects — the  lay  of  the  land — 
the  emerging  program  of  the  Department  of  Civilian  Relief 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Most  of  it  is  frankly  an  adaptation  to 
peace  conditions  of  the  projects  and  the  methods  tested  during 
the  war.  Its  essential  principles  will  be  complete  local  respon- 
sibility for  local  programs  and  direct  service.  Interests  will 
be  pooled  and  joint  action  taken  in  those  larger  enterprises 
which  would  overwhelm  the  single  chapter.  The  overhead 
organization  will  circulate  pertinent  information  on  its  own 
initiative,  but  in  the  main  it  is  expected  that  it  will  act  in  a 
responsive  rather  than  in  an  initiatory  capacity.  Hereafter 
the  products  of  the  Red  Cross  are  to  be  largely  home-grown  in 
the  modern  cooperative  fashion. 


Philadelphia's  Charter  Victory 

By  Frederick  P.   Gruenberg 

DIRECTOR,    BUREAU    OF    MUNICIPAL   RESEARCH    OF    PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT    the    group    behind    the    movement    for 
charter  revision  in   Philadelphia  proposed  to  the 
legislature    was    interestingly    set    forth    in    the 
SURVEY  for  April  5.     To  those  who  know  the 
practice  of  legislative   compromise,   and   more   especially   the 
Pennsylvania  tradition  of  sidestepping  progress,  will  come  no 
astonishment  when  they  learn  that  the  Charter  Committee's 
proposals  were  considerably  trimmed  down,  by  the  "practical 
fellows"  who  guide  our  ship  of  state.     On  the  whole,  though, 
the  civically  patriotic  group  in  Philadelphia  are  rejoicing  in  the 
large   gains   actually   secured,    despite   the   amendments,    the 
concessions,  the  sacrifices  that  expediency  dictated.     The  po- 
litical   and    historical    background    of    Philadelphia's    charter 


situation  were  made  clear  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Deardorff  above 
referred  to.  The  rather  ambitious  program  of  the  volunteer 
citizens'  charter  committee  was  also  there  outlined.  The  main 
features  of  the  new  charter  as  finally  signed  by  Governor 
Sproul  on  June  25  are  as  follows: 

The  major  reform  sought — the  change  in  the  municipal 
legislature  from  two  bodies  to  one,  and  the  reduction  in  mem- 
bership from  145  to  21 — finally  was  secured  without  amend- 
ment, although  a  bitter  fight  had  raged  about  this  item  in  the 
program.  Beginning  with  the  elections  this  November,  Phila- 
delphians  will  select  their  councilmen  from  the  existing  eight 
state  senatorial  districts,  each  district  electing  one  councilman, 
plus  an  additional  councilman  for  each  20,000  "assessed 
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voters,"1  or  major  fraction.  Thus  the  old,  inequitable,  awk- 
ward and  irresponsible  bicameral  council  is  forever  abolished 
and  a  fairly  good  substitute  is  established.  True,  the  interests 
of  minorities  are  not  safeguarded  as  might  well  have  been 
done  by  a  rational  system  of  proportional  representation,  nor 
are  the  senatorial  districts,  with  their  widely  varying  popu- 
lations, good  legislative  units;  but  the  improvement  over  the 
old  is  obviously  very  great.  The  committee's  proposals  to  pro- 
hibit the  holding  of  any  other  public  office  by  a  councilman 
withstood  the  legislative  ordeal  as  did  also  the  provision  for  a 
$5,000  salary  for  each  councilman — as  against  the  present 
stipend  of  nothing  (officially)  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  significant  change  is  in  the  legal  pro- 
visions governing  municipal  contracts.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
there  was  hot  controversy  over  this  part  of  the  charter,  too. 
The  Charter  Committee  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  street 
cleaning  and  waste  removal  by  private  contractors  instead  of 
by  the  city  itself,  and  so  they  proposed  that  the  charter  contain 
a  mandatory  requirement  that  the  city  do  such  work.  To  pro- 
vide for  some  possible  contingency,  however,  the  committee 
left  a  loophole  in  its  bill  so  that  the  city  might  have  these  ser- 
vices performed  under  contract  if  three-quarters  of  the  council 
and  the  mayor  so  wished.  After  long  wrangling,  the  governor 
was  persuaded  that  a  majority  of  the  council  ought  to  de- 
termine the  city's  policy  in  this  respect,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  to  meet  this  view. 

Structural  Changes 

THE  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
municipal  government  are  fairly  numerous  and  very  important. 
Because  of  constitutional  limitations,  the  fiction  of  "county" 
government  must  be  continued  although  the  city  and  county 
are  geographically  identical.  For  the  same  reasofi,  there 
could  be  very  little  shortening  of  the  ballot  as  all  the  heads 
of  the  county  departments,  save  one,  are  elected  by  the  people. 

An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  elected  officials 
by  two.  The  city  solicitor,  heretofore  elected,  is  now  to  be 
chosen  by  the  mayor.  The  receiver  of  taxes,  on  the  other 
hand,  continues  as  at  present  an  elective  city  position.  The 
charter  revisers  had  attempted  to  abolish  this  office,  deeming 
it  superfluous,  and  advocated  turning  over  its  duties  to  the 
city  treasurer,  but  the  politicians  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
revisionists. from  "going  too  far." 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  structural  change  is  the  one 
creating  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  old  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Charities  is  abolished — its  bureau 
of  health  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  department,  and  its 
charity  function  is  turned  over  to  this  new  welfare  department. 
In  addition,  the  recreational  activities  of  the  city  are  trans- 
ferred to  this  department,  the  former  board  of  recreation  being 
discontinued,  and  the  control  of  city  correctional  institutions 
is  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  new  charter  provides, 
moreover,  for  possible  future  expansion  of  scope  by  including 
this  paragraph:  "  It  [the  Department  of  Public  Welfare]  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  over  such  other  matters  affecting  the 
public  welfare  as  may  be  provided  for  by  ordinance." 

There  are  other  changes,  including  the  provision  for  a  city 
architect  under  the  mayor,  for  a  purchasing  agent  in  lieu  of  a 
department  of  supplies  and  others  of  a  less  important  character. 
Very  significant  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  large 


1  An 


-  .mi  '  assessed  voter "  Is  a  Pennsylvania  peculiarity.  It  means  an 
eligible  voter  whose  name  is  listed  by  the  election  district  "  assessor  " 
as  subject  to  poll  tax.  Unless  a  citizen  has  paid  a  poll  tnx  or  other  tax- 
In  the  state,  within  two  years,  he  cannot  vote.  This  "  assessment  "  nin- 
chinery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  assessments  for  the  regular  realty 
and  personal  property  taxation. 


measure  of  home  rule  is  allowed  Philadelphia  in  that  only  the 
departments  with  broad  general  powers  and  duties  are  set  up 
in  the  new  charter.  The  detailed  structure  of  bureaus  and 
divisions  is  left  to  the  council  with  power  to  change  these 
details  with  changing  needs  and  changing  conditions.  In  line 
with  this  home  rule  principle,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
report  that  except  for  the  councilmen  no  officials'  or  em- 
ployes' salaries  are  prescribed  by  the  new  charter. 

Civil  Service  Gains 

THE  Charter  Committee  made  headway  in  the  matter  of 
civil  service  even  though  it  had  to  record  serious  casualties  on 
this  sector.  Its  greatest  loss  was  the  stifling  in  the  Senate 
committee  of  a  supplementary  bill  designed  to  extend  the 
merit  system  over  the  county  departments  as  well  as  over 
the  city  departments.  Another  unsuccessful  proposal  was 
that  to  bring  all  municipal  employes  under  the  trial-board 
system  to  furnish  protection  against  unfair  dismissals  and  pun- 
ishments. The  system  was  continued  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men, but  other  employes  will  not  have  its  benefits  under  the 
new  charter.  A  third  effort  was  to  put  teeth  into  the  pro- 
hibitions against  political  activity  by  all  city  employes.  These 
prohibitions  are  made  very  drastic  for  policemen  and  firemen, 
but  are  utterly  fangless  for  other  public  servants. 

The  gains  include  a  provision  requiring  the  civil  service 
commission  to  standardize  salaries  and  grades,  and  the  re- 
duction from  four  to  two  in  the  number  of  eligibles  to  be 
certified  for  a  single  vacancy.  This  latter  step  is  a  decided 
advance  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  pull  and  favoritism  in 
making  civil  service  appointments.  The  selection  of  the  civil 
service  commission  of  three  members  is  now  vested  in  the 
council  instead  of  in  the  mayor,  and  this  is  regarded  by  many 
as  a  distinct  improvement.  The  Charter  Committee's  original 
bill  had  provided  for  a  single  civil  service  commissioner,  but 
this  radical  proposal  was  ground  out  in  the  legislative  mill. 

The  committee's  proposal  to  centralize  all  the  city's  account- 
ing under  the  city  controller,  came  through  undamaged,  as 
did  a  far-reaching  charter  article  on  indebtedness  which  not 
only  simplifies  existing  practice  but  makes  possible  a  borrowing 
policy  and  technique  that  will  have  a  sound  and  clearly  under- 
standable basis. 

The  committee  also  tried  to  take  a  giant  stride  forward  in 
its  article  on  budget,  in  which  it  set  up  a  very  carefully  worked 
out  standard,  based  on  revenue  and  expense  accounting.  Here, 
too,  the  revisionists  met  opposition  and  were  obliged  to  accept 
half  a  loaf — or  perhaps  three-quarters.  The  modern  account- 
ing basis  was  rejected,  but  most  of  the  other  good  budget  fea- 
tures came  through  in  good  shape.  The  charter  provides  for 
a  work  and  financial  program  (budget)  to  be  submitted  by  the 
mayor  and  for  consideration  of  that  budget  by  the  council  in 
open  public  sessions.  Borrowing  money  for  current  expense 
is  specifically  prohibited,  and  a  number  of  other  objectionable 
existing  practices  are  eliminated. 

This  new  charter  is  a  good  piece  of  work.  It  has  even 
artistic  symmetry  from  the  point  of  view  of  skilful  bill  drafts- 
manship. But  not  even  its  most  devoted  friend  will  assert 
that  this  bit  of  legislation  will  automatically  give  Philadelphia 
good  government  or  even  serviceable  machinery.  All  it  can 
do  is  to  provide  means  whereby  citizens  can,  if  they  choose, 
make  their  municipality  a  social  instrument  of  incalculable 
usefulness.  The  way  has  been  opened.  Much  of  value  has 
already  resulted  merely  from  the  wide  discussion  brought  about 
during  the  charter  campaign.  A  fairly  modern  municipal  or- 
ganization has  been  Philadelphia's  first  big  reconstruction 
job — its  intelligent  use  is  now  the  fine  old  town's  splendid 
opportunity. 
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FOOD  FACTS 

WHATEVER  the  immediate  cause,  the  administration 
has  with  a  start  awakened  to  a  crisis  impending  if 
something  is  not  done  to  hold  down  the  ever-soaring 
cost  of  living.  Attorney-General  Palmer  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  together  the  heads  of  the  government's  law- 
enforcing  departments  to  determine  upon  an  administrative 
and,  if  necessary,  legislative  program.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  recommendations.  A  preliminary  report  has 
been  made  to  President  Wilson,  who  is  giving  his  personal 
attention  to  the  different  factors  in  the  situation  and  has  asked 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  adjourn  until  September, 
in  order  to  bring  about  urgent  legislation.  In  the  House,  a 
resolution  has  been  introduced  to  investigate  the  high  price  of 
many  necessaries;  and  Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  proposed  a  resolution  that  the  price  limit  for 
wheat  be  fixed  at  the  world  market  level,  the  government 
making  up  to  the  producers  any  deficit  that  may  result. 
Representative  Emerson  (Republican)  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution proposing  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  and  import  duties  on 
sugar  and  foodstuffs  and  the  removal  of  the  war  tax  on 
freight  charges  paid  for  transportation  of  food.  In  the 
Senate,  discussion  has  centered  more  around  questions  of  in- 
flation of  currency  which  is  held  by  Senator  Myers  of  Mon- 
tana, among  others,  chiefly  responsible  for  high  prices.  Several 
resolutions  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  call  for  committees 
or  commissions  of  inquiry. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  preparing  proposals  for 
legislation  for  price  control  by  means  of  licensing;  and  the 
War  Department,  urged  on  by  Congress,  has  completed  ar- 
rangements to  throw  large  quantities  of  surplus  supplies  on 
the  market  immediately.  These  will,  in  part,  be  made  up  in 
parcels  of  a  character  that  will  permit  their  being  handled  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  an  advertising  campaign  for 
distribution  directly  from  army  store  to  producer  has  already 
commenced.  Thus,  a  period  of  intense  interest  and  activity 
has  set  in,  though  its  main  direction  cannot  as  yet  be  discerned. 

Three  main  causes  for  this  new  interest  and  activity  may  be 
advanced,  all  of  which  have  been  contributory:  One  is  that 
the  government  has  lately  come  into  possession  of  information 
on  the  food  situation  abroad  which  convinces  it  that  without 
continued  regulation  of  prices  here,  in  one  way  or  another, 
American  industry  will  be  handicapped  by  a  higher  cost  of 
production  in  competition  with  foreign  industry.  For  in- 
stance, the  report  of  a  wheat  shortage  in  France  last  week  has 
had  the  twofold  effect  of  producing  a  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  the  reintroduction  of  bread  rations  at  home  and  of 
sharply  raising  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  the 
Argentine.  Thus,  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  French 
determination  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  within  bounds 
enables  the  American  wheat-grower  to  charge  more!  Second, 
the  facts  of  profiteering  in  the  United  States  have  row  been 
established  beyond  a  doubt.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  instance,  quite  recently  issued  a  statement  to 
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the  effect  that  the  "  Big  Five  "  allied  packers  have  in  cold 
storage  some  85,971,000  Ibs.  of  beef,  70,517,000  Ibs.  of  pork, 
7,893,000  Ibs.  of  butter,  360,000,000  dozen  eggs — quantities 
which  released  would  materially  decrease  prices.  In  Balti- 
more, last  week,  state  officials  discovered  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  butter,  millions  of  eggs  and  large  quan- 
tities of  other  provisions  in  storage  which  it  is  impossible  for 
state  or  city  to  touch  in  order  to  relieve  the  present  high  cost. 
In  New  York,  the  mayor  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  alleged 
intimidations  of  retailers  who  have  purchased  stores  from  the 
government  by  agents  of  big  packing  houses. 

Third,  estimates  concerning  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  compared  with  incomes  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
vincing and  insisting.  The  figures  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  have  already  been  quoted  in  the  SURVEY 
[for  July  26] ;  a  commission  of  experts,  headed  by  Prof. 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  Columbia  University,  after  an  in- 
vesctigation  of  forty  thousand  individual  price  increases,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  since  1914  has  gone  up  by  102  per  cent  (as  against  133 
per  cent  in  England  and  200  per  cent  in  France).  The  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  New  York  state,  comparing  wages 
and  prices  in  June,  1914,  with  those  in  June,  1919,  finds  a 
wage  increase  of  75  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  the  retail  cost 
of  food  of  87  per  cent.  This  statement,  however,  does  not 
quite  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation ;  for  the  wage 
increases  have  been  most  substantial  in  the  fully  organized 
trades  of  New  York  city,  such  as  the  clothing  trades,  whereas 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  especially  for  unskilled  workers, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  rise  of  wages  and  that  of  prices 
has  been  much  more  unfavorable. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  HEALTH 

IN  New  York  city,  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Diseases, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  recently  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  over  two  thousand  families  visited 
because  of  tuberculosis  or  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  to  deter- 
mine what  part  the  rising  cost  of  living  played  in  their  eco- 
nomic status.  It  was  found  that  over  one-half  had  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  $900,  and  21  per  cent  less  than  $600.  In  more 
than  37  per  cent  of  the  families,  meat  was  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  dietary;  even  more  of  them  did  without  eggs;  nearly 
one-third  used  no  butter.  Children  were  found  to  be  the  chief 
sufferers,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  being  unable  to 
buy  milk,  or  being  obliged  to  substitute  loose  for  certified  milk. 
The  resulting  picture  of  health  conditions  is  too  familiar  to 
SURVEY  readers  to  require  reproduction  here.  One  need  only 
add  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  experience  of  New 
York  with  respect  to  prices  to  be  very  different  from  that  erf 
other  cities.  In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  World,  a  few  days  ago,  Governor  Smith  explained  that 
he  had  no  power  under  existing  laws  to  regulate  or  in  any  way 
affect  the  price  of  milk;  in  this  matter,  likewise,  the  situation 
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in  New  York  is  not  abnormal.  Municipal  and  state  action 
everywhere,  in  spite  of  innumerable  investigations  and  com- 
missions, has  failed  to  check  the  upward  trend  of  food  prices; 
and  practically  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  problem  now 
look  to  the  federal  government  for  effective,  i.e.,  drastic  action 
— action  which  they  feel  can  no  longer  safely  be  postponed. 

BACK  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA  congratulates  itself  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Prentice  Murphy  as  secretary  of  the  Seybert 
Institution  which,  having  given  up  its  institutional  work 
two  or  three  years  ago,  now  proposes  to  devote  its  energy 
and  considerable  income  to  the  development  of  work  for  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  At  present  these 
resources  are  fully  taxed  by  the  support  given  to  the  Joint 
Shelter,  which  provides  medical  examinations,  clothing  and 
temporary  care  for  a  large  number  of  children,  the  wards  of 
the  various  child-helping  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  but  notably 
those  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  S.P.C.C.  The  institution  is  also  assisting  in  the  support 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  of  a  Bureau  of  Social  Research 
and  a  Department  of  Child  Study  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Jessie  Taft,  is  engaged  in  investigations  of  unusual 
interest.  Prentice  Murphy,  anyhow,  was  only  lent  by  Penn- 
sylvania to  Boston  where,  since  1911,  he  has  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  His  first  job  in  his 
home  state,  after  studying  under  Kelsey  and  Patten,  was 
with  the  Pennsylvania  S.P.C.C.  in  the  days  when  Ben  Marsh 
was  the  executive.  In  the  same  years,  1906  and  190?)  he 
also  did  some  special  investigating  for  the  Pennsylvania  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  assisted  in  a  study  of  labor  conditions 
in  the  New  York  canning  factories.  From  1908  to  1911  he 
worked  (in  the  latter  years  as  superintendent)  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Children's  Bureau  at  that  time  just  organized. 

MENTAL  HEALING 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  Lon- 
don, presided  over  by  Lord  Reading,  former  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  plans  were  presented  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  American  hospital  in  the  Brit- 
ish capital  to  continue  the  close  relations  established  during  the 
war  between  the  medical  men  of  the  two  countries,  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  American  medicine  in  Europe  and  to  afford 
American  patients  in  England  familiar  surroundings.  An  in- 
stitution of  the  first  rank  equipped  with  the  latest  scientific 
apparatus,  such  as  is  planned,  will  cost  in  the  estimate  of  the 
promoters  at  least  $10,000,000.  The  medical  committee  for 
the  United  States,  which  will  Shortly  seek  contributions  toward 
that  fund,  are  Drs.  George  W.  Crile,  of  Cleveland,  W.  J. 
and  Charles  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  Albert  J.  Ochs- 
ner,  of  Chicago,  Rudolph  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Frank- 
lin Martin,  of  Chicago. 

• 

OUT  OF  THE  VICIOUS  CIRCLE 

THE  railroad  brotherhoods  have  repudiated  wage 
increases  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  have  substituted  a  demand  for  a  new  plan 
of  railroad  control  which,  they  say,  would  not  only  solve  their 
own  problem  but  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  all  con- 
sumers. The  demands  which  were  brought  to  the  President's 
attention  last  week  in  form  presented  an  alternative — higher 
wages  or  governmental  action  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
But  subsequently  at  least  one  brotherhood  president  expressed 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  President  Wilson  and 
Director  Hines  providing  for  the  raising  of  railroad  rates  to 
meet  wage  increases.  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engineers,  said:  "That  would  not 
cure  the  fundamental  troubles  involved,  and  simply  would 
add  to  the  endless  chain  of  .wage  and  rate  increas.es  which 
eventually  would  result  in  disaster." 


The  issue  now,  clearly,  is  the  passage  of  the  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  Sims  of  Tennessee, 
which  embodies  the  Plumb  plan  of  the  brotherhoods  for 
railroad  control  [see  the  SURVEY  for  March  8,  1919,  p.  823]. 
This  plan,  with  its  proposal  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  by  a  directorate  representing  the  public,  the  operat- 
ing officials  and  the  public;  division  of  the  surplus  between 
the  public  and  the  employes;  and  automatic  reduction  in  rates 
when  the  surplus  comes  to  a  given  level,  is  declared  in  a 
statement  put  forth  by  the  brotherhood  heads  to  be  a  direct 
method  of  getting  out  of  the  present  "  vicious  circle."  The 
statement  goes  on: 

Any  basic  change  must  begin  with  the  railroads.  Not  only  have 
we  suffered  from  inadequate  wages,  but  the  public  has  paid  an 
extortionate  tax  for  transportation,  a  tax  based  on  inflated  values 
and  collected  from  every  person  buying  the  necessaries  of  life 

Labor's  railroad  bill  has  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  by  operating  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country  for 
service  rather  than  for  profit. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  to  enforce  the  enactment  of  the  Sims 
bill  is  in  the  background  for  the  present.  A  political  campaign, 
carried  on  through  the  recently  organized  Plumb  Plan  League, 
will  carry  the  appeal  for  support  of  the  bill  to  constituencies 
throughout  the  country. 

CHICAGO  AFOOT 

AT  least  one  of  Chicago's  many  strikes,  and  that  the  most 
serious  one,  is  off.  No  attempt  was  made  to  run  a 
car  on  either  the  surface  or  elevated  lines  of  the  city  for 
four  days.  There  is  no  telling  how  much  longer  the  com- 
plete tie-up  might  have  lasted  or  to  what  lengths  the  strike 
might  have  gone,  had  not  the  employes  of  both  systems  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  taken  joint  action.  The  deadlock 
between  the  conservative  officials  of  the  local  union  and  the 
radical  element  of  the  membership  removed  every  restraint 
upon  its  determination  to  strike,  even  that  expressly  imposed 
by  the  rules  of  the  union.  Only  the  presence  and  resolute 
will  of  the  international  president  of  the  union,  W.  D. 
Mahon,  saved  the  situation  from  indefinite  chaos.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  upon  the  scene,  he  entered  into  frank  and  full 
conference  with  the  union  officials  and  those  of  the  railway 
companies,  with  the  public  utilities  commission  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  He  endorsed  the  proposition  upon  which 
they  had  previously  agreed  and  insisted  that  it  should  at  once 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  entire  membership. 
This  orderly  procedure  had  been  announced  by  the  local 
officials  at  a  mass  meeting  of  not  more  than  four  thousand  of 
the  men,  but  was  howled  down  and  the  strike  was  declared 
later  that  same  night,  so  that  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  did 
not  report  for  duty  the  next  morning.  In  ordering  the  refer- 
endum vote  President  Mahon  roundly  declared  to  the  men : 

This  strike  is  illegal,  and  by  continuing  it  they  are  violating  their 
own  laws  and  placing  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  position  before  the 
entire  public.  The  public  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the 
mistakes  that  may  have  been  made  within  the  men's  own  organiza- 
tion. This  is  no  time  for  men  to  promote  their  individual  feeling 
against  any  one,  a-nd  it  is  my  intention  to  investigate  the  condition  and 
to  deal  with  it  in  no  uncertain  manner,  for  the  policy  of  our  or- 
ganization is  to  deal  honorably  and  squarely  with  one  another  and 
with  the  public. 

The  referendum  held  August  i  supported  the  president  and 
adopted  the  proposal,  and  the  men  went  back  to  work  at 
midnight  and  in  the  morning.  The  decision,  however,  is 
disappointingly  indecisive.  Of  about  15,000  members,  over 
2,600  failed  to  vote.  A  majority  of  only  386  was  registered 
for  the  proposition  and  cessation  of  the  strike  out  of  12,334 
votes  cast.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  joint  vote,  the  decision 
would  have  been  reversed,  for  the  surface  men  defeated  the 
proposition  by  665  votes  and  the  elevated  men  carried  it  by 
1,051.  This  preponderance  of  the  more  radical  element  is  an 
unwelcome  surprise  to  the  union  officials  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  The  agreement  thus  reached,  it  is  feared,  falls  short 
of  any  permanent  settlement,  since  it  runs  only  until  the  first 
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of  next  June,  when  either  side  desiring  to  change  may  give 
the  other  thirty  days'  notice,  but  if  no  such  notice  is  given 
at  that  time  it  will  continue  indefinitely  until  it  is  served. 
The  majority  of  the  surface  men  who  voted  down  the 
agreement  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  larger 
majority  of  the  elevated  men,  stood  for  85  cents  an  hour, 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  an  eight-hour  day,  spreading  not 
beyond  ten  hours,  a  six-day  week  and  a  six-hour  Sunday, 
with  80  per  cent  of  all  runs  straight.  Instead,  wages  under 
the  new  schedule  are  raised  from  48  cents  to  65  cents  an 
hour,  an  increase  of  17  cents  per  hour  to  every  member  of 
the  union,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  none  paid 
for  less  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  Elevated  motor- 
men  receive  the  same  increase,  but  from  50  cents  to  67  cents 
an  hour,  because  responsible  for  a  train  of  cars.  The  eight- 
hour  day  will  apply  to  60  per  cent  of  the  runs,  with  a  spread 
of  not  more  than  fourteen  consecutive  hours,  in  the  case  of 
the  elevated  men  70  per  cent  of  the  runs  and  a  spread  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  hours.  The  six-day  week,  the  six-hour 
Sunday  and  80  per  cent  of  runs  straight  were  not  conceded, 
because  involving  an  increased  expense  that  could  be  covered 
only  by  a  ten-cent  fare,  according  to  the  companies'  estimate. 
The  state  utilities  commission  has  opened  hearings  on  the 
increase  of  the  rates  of  fare  required  to  meet  $8,000,000  thus 
added  to  operating  expenses,  to  cover  which  a  7  cent  fare 
on  the  surface  and  an  8  cent  fare  on  the  elevated  may  be 
demanded. 

ANOTHER  SIDE  OF  CHICAGO 

UNDAUNTED  by  its  strikes  and  its  industrial  disagree- 
ments in  municipal  departments,  street  railways  and 
more  industries  than  have  ever  before  been  disturbed 
at  one  time  in  the  city,  Chicago  has  got  together  to  adopt 
and  execute  the  great  reconstruction  program  of  its  city  plan 
commission.  The  city  council  chamber  never  witnessed  such 
a  significant  and  epoch-making  act  as  when  the  aldermen 
adopted  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  66  to  2  and  appropriated 
$28,600,000  as  the  city's  part  of  the  vast  expenditure  involved 
in  carrying  out  the  main  features  of  the  plan  already  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  or  soon  to  be  undertaken.  This  sum  is  to 
be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  recent  act 
of  the  legislature  extending  the  city's  limit  of  bonded 
indebtedness. 

The  ordinance  just  enacted  finally  secures  the  great  lake 
front  development  which  is  the  base  line  for  all  the  other 
features  of  the  city-wide  project.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
improvements  it  specifies  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000,000. 
Of  this  sum  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  is  expected  to  invest 
$88,500,000  in  lowering  tracks,  electrifying  its  motive  power 
along  400  miles  of  trackage,  erecting  viaducts  and  rebuilding 
its  great  central  station  to  conform  in  material  and  design 
to  the  new  Field  Museum  on  a  parallel  line.  The  South 
Park  commissioners  contract  to  provide,  at  a  probable  cost  of 
$53,000,000,  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  submerged  and  filled-in 
land  for  parks  and  parkways,  lagoons  five  miles  long  and 
600  feet  wide  between  the  island  parkways  to  be  constructed 
and  the  shore  line  to  be  extended,  four  bathing  beaches  accom- 
modating over  100,000  persons,  a  great  aquarium  and  a 
stadium  with  100,000  seats.  Harbor  developments  project- 
ing eight  miles  of  docks,  toward  which  the  city  may  be 
required  to  furnish  another  million  dollars,  are  expected  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  War  Department  and  seem  now 
assured  by  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
engineer  for  this  district. 

The  ordinance  is  legally  construed  as  a  contract  between 
the  city,  the  railway  companies  and  the  South  Park  commis- 
sioners, the  formal  consent  of  each  being  necessary  to  put  it 
into  effect.  Since  all  three  parties  have  been  in  continuous 
consultation  through  all  the  negotiations,  the  draft  of  the  ordi- 
nance prepared  by  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  legal  counsel  of  the 
city,  is  undoubtedly  carrying  with  it  the  consent  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  park  commission,  whose  formal  acceptance 


without  changes  is  expected  to  be  filed  early  in  the  autumn. 

Thus,  if  no  unforeseen  obstructions  are  encountered,  the 
dream  of  a  greater  Chicago  will  be  realized,  a  vision  which 
has  been  unfolding  ever  since  the  great  White  City  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  twenty-six  years  ago,  inspired  the 
dreamers.  Ten  years  ago  the  city  council  authorized  the 
appointment  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  moved  thereto 
by  the  fascinating  designs  of  the  White  City's  architect, 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  and  published  with  accompanying  text 
by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  in  its  monumental  volume 
entitled  The  Chicago  Plan.  With  unwavering  civic  patriot- 
ism, Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman,  and  Walter  D.  Moody, 
managing  director  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  have  pro- 
moted the  great  project  to  this  consummation,  against  all  odds 
encountered  in  interminable  delays,  legal  and  administrative 
obstacles,  public  hearings,  official  negotiations,  enactments  by 
the  legislature  and  the  city  council,  and  in  all  the  continuous 
campaign  of  publicity  to  gain  the  dominant  support  of  public 
opinion  now  assured. 

While  many  desirable  improvements  and  developments  other 
than  those  thus  provided  for  were  advocated  by  sincere  critics 
of  the  plan,  yet  no  Chicagoan  doubts  that  the  city  gains  an 
immeasurable  advance  by  the  present  plan  and  has  escaped 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  progress.  Most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  changes  to  be  brought  about  is  the  opening  of 
Chicago's  greatest  natural  advantage — the  lake  shore — to  all 
its  people.  This  will  be  speedily  achieved  by  the  completion 
of  the  boulevard  link  connecting  the  south  and  north  sides 
of  the  city  through  Michigan  avenue,  the  Lake  Shore  drive 
and  Sheridan  road,  which  skirt  the  entire  water  front,  and 
more  still  by  widening  and  rebuilding  five  great  west  side 
thoroughfares,  and  a  connecting  link  on  the  river-bank  now 
shut  off  by  its  use  as  a  wholesale  provision  market.  To  open 
these  highways  which  connect  the  more  detached  yet  most 
extensive  area  of  the  city  with  the  north  and  south  sections 
and  their  lake  shores,  no  less  than  $22,800,000  of  the  bond 
fund  has  been  appropriated,  leaving  only  $5,800,000  to  com- 
plete the  improvement  of  the  more  privileged  sections  of  the 
city. 

THE  RAND  SCHOOL  CHARTER 

WHEN  the  attorney-general  of  New  York  proceeded 
against  the  Rand  School  because  of  alleged  unlawful 
teaching  [see  the  SURVEY  for  July  19],  strong  public 
interest  was  aroused  not  so  much  because  of  sympathy  with 
this  particular  school  or  because  it  represented  an  influential 
group,  but  because  the  American  public,  in  spite  of  occasional 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  still  cares  for  liberty  of  expres- 
sion and  of  teaching  so  long  as  it  is  within  legal  bounds.  A 
special  term  of  court  was  convened  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  this  case.  Deputy  Attorney-General  Berger  started 
proceedings  by  requesting  more  time  in  which  to  serve  an 
amended  complaint,  setting  forth  additional  allegations,  and 
the  need  to  examine  witnesses  outside  the  state.  To  this 
Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  school,  objected  on  the 
following  grounds: 

The  Rand  School  has  about  5,000  students,  and  the  time  for  open- 
ing its  autumn  terms  dranvs  near.  Libels  in  connection  with  the 
school  and  its  teachings  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
country  and  have  deterred  its  preliminary  work.  Unless  we  get  the 
relief  we  are  entitled  to  now,  the  malign  purpose  of  our  enemies  will 
be  accomplished. 

As  to  the  proposition  that  an  amended  complaint  be  served,  we 
consent  here  and  now  to  have  anything  added  in  the  way  of  charges — 
anything  the  attorney-general  wants  to  stir  up  or  invent,  and  we 
consent  to  go  on  with  the  trial  right  now  with  these  additional  charges 
before  the  court.  We  will  even  waive  a  bill  of  particulars  and  agree 
that  nothing  which  the  attorney-genera:!  wants  to  prove  will  be  barred 
from  the  court's  consideration. 

As  to  the  examination  of  the  officers  of  the  defendant  before  trial 
we  have  them  here  now.  We  will  put  them  right  on  the  stand  so  he 
can  examine  them  at  once.  My  learned  opponent  says  he  wishes  a 
commission  for  the  examination  of  officers  elsewhere.  Why  these  gen- 
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cralities?    He  must  know  whom  he  wants  to  examine.    Let  him  state 
what  he  has  in  mind. 

The  following  colloquy  occurred  once  the  case  was  called: 
Justice  McAvoy:  "Why  are  you  not  ready  to  go  on  trial  now? 
There  was  an  agreement  to  try  this  case  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Berger:  "There  are  a  number  of  matters — I  am  willing  to  put 
them  before  Your  Honor  in  affidavit  form." 

Justice  McAvoy:  "Never  mind  an  affidavit — just  tell  me  what 
they  are." 

Mr.  Berger:  "We  would  prefer — " 

Justice  McAvoy:  "No  doubt  you  prefer,  but  I  am  asking  for  your 
reasons  and  would  like  an  answer  before  we  go  further." 

Mr.  Berger:  "The  law  certainly  allows  us  twenty  days  to  serve 
an  amended  complaint." 

Justice  McAvoy  said  he  would  grant  a  few  days'  delay,  a 
week  at  most.  Mr.  Berger  said  he  would  require  not  less 
than  a  month.  Justice  McAvoy  then  called  the  case  for  trial 
and  on  Mr.  Untermyer's  motion,  dismissed  it.  However, 
the  case  is  not  yet  closed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Lusk 
committee  is  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  case 
against  the  Rand  School  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  attorney-general  of  the  state  will  make  his  own. 
Secondly,  the  school  lost  its  suit  to  restrain  the  Lusk  com- 
mittee from  using  the  seized  papers,  files  and  documents, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals.  Besidesj  the  Lusk  committee  is 
making  every  effort  to  prepare  for  the  state  and  federal 
authorities  evidence  of  the  seditious  activity  of  radical 
Socialists,  and  especially  of  individuals  connected  in  one  way 
or  another  with  the  school — so  that  a  long  and  hard  legal 
fight  is  in  prospect. 

FLORIDA'S  FEEBLEMINDED 

COMMISSIONS  on   insanity,   feeblemindedness,   tuber- 
culosis, or  any  other  social  problem,  usually  want  first 
of  all  to  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  unfortunate 
phenomenon  which  they  are  called  upon  to  consider.     It  was 
obviously  necessary  for  the  Florida  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  Epilepsy  and   Feeblemindedness  to   do  something  of  this 
sort,  since  it  had  little  to  draw  upon  in  the  way  of  previous 
investigations,  and  there  is  no  institution  for  the  feebleminded 
in   the  state  to  produce  evidence  of  inadequate   accommoda- 
tions, as  all  existing  institutions  can  easily  do. 

Last  winter  the  commission  engaged  Clara  Van  Norstrand 
to  make  a  survey  of  a  few  counties  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
information  as  to  the  number  of  mental  defectives  in  the  state, 
and  her  report  to  the  secretary,  Dr.  James  H.  Randolph, 
while  it  does  not  contain  data  for  a  statistical  estimate  of  the 
number  who  ought  to  be  provided  for,  does  give  a  vivid 
description  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  prevail,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  state 
institution  and  other  kinds  of  provision. 

Even  in  this  apologetically  incomplete  survey  of  a  few  coun- 
ties, 847  feebleminded  and  epileptic  persons  were  discovered, 
310  of  whom  were  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  one 
public  school  all  of  the  151  children  were  tested,  and  34  were 
found  to  be  feebleminded,  with  30  more  retarded  from  nine 
months  to  two  and  a  half  years,  many  of  whom  would  prob- 
ably be  classified  as  feebleminded  on  further  study.  In  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Ocala,  which  accommodates 
about  forty,  there  were  only  four  mentally  normal  girls.  The 
girls  sent  here  generally  stay  a  year  or  more,  and  marry  soon 
after  they  leave.  Of  the  53  white  boys  at  the  Boys'  Indus- 
trial School  at  Marianna,  only  three  were  found  to  be  normal. 
Court  records  indicate  plainly  that  many  crimes  are  committed 
by  feebleminded  persons.  Some  of  the  illustrative  stories  that 
are  given  are  of  a  character  to  arouse  the  most  indifferent, 
and  even  to  renew  the  interest  that  is  in  danger  of  flagging 
among  those  who  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  horrors 
of  neglecting  the  feebleminded.  There  are  families — native 
American  families,  too,  for  several  generations  back — whose 
histories  would  probably  rival  that  of  the  Jukes  and  the 


Kallikaks  if  they  could  be  traced  out  with  similar  thoroughness. 

The family  came  from  Tennessee  many  years  ago.    They  had 

six  children,  all  of  whom  are  married  and  have  large  families.  Three 
of  the  children  still  live  in  the  neighborhood.  The  oldest  son  has 
one  son  who  is  feebleminded,  another  who  has  been  in  the  reforma- 
tory for  stealing,  and  a  "flighty"  fifteen-year-old  daughter,  who  has 
just  married.  One  of  the  daughters  has  been  married  twice,  and  her 
three  children  are  taken  care  of  by  the  kind  people  of  the  town  in 
which  she  lives.  Another  daughter  has  also  been  married  twice.  By 
her  first  husband  she  has  had  one  son,  who  is  feebleminded  and  has 
married  the  immoral  feebleminded  daughter  of  a  feebleminded  epi- 
leptic, this  happy  union  resulting  in  four  premature  births  and  one 
living  child,  now  eighteen  months  old,  syphilitic  and  feebleminded, 
and  unable  yet  to  sit  up  or  to  hold  up  its  head.  By  her  second  hus- 
band this  woman  had  three  children:  the  two  who  could  be  found 
are  twin  girls  nineteen  years  old,  with  a  mental  age  of  nine. 

In  the  boys'  industrial  school  there  were  two  brothers  found,  who 
had  been  there  two  years.  They  are  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old, 
with  mental  development  of  something  like  seven  and  nine.  School 
had  been  too  hard  for  them,  so  they  did  not  go  regularly,  but  spent 
their  time  hunting,  fishing,  smoking,  and  stealing,  learning  to  steal 
from  a  cousin  who  took  them  along  when  he  had  a  robbery  on  hand 
in  which  they  could  be  of  help.  A  third  brother,  described  as  not 
even  as  bright  as  these  two,  had  been  in  the  school  until  his  death 
from  influenza  last  winter. 

A  girl  who  has  been  known  to  one  social  agency  and  another 
since  1911  (when  the  Salvation  Army  reported  that  she  was  lazy 
and  good-for-nothing,  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  her  away, 
and  that  when  she  went  she  took  with  her  one  of  the  men  whom 
they  had  counted  as  reformed),  has  been  openly  immoral  for  years. 
In  the  War  Department  records  she  is  classed  as  a  feebleminded 
moral  degenerate.  She  has  been  arrested  three  times  since  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Efforts  earlier  to  have  her  committed  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  did  not  succeed,  and  the  prison  farm  has  been  the 
only  kind  of  institutional  care  she  has  had. 

One  day  last  February  the  investigator,  on  arriving  at  the  pretty 
little  county  seat  of  one  of  the  counties  she  was  "surveying,"  found 
the  community  in  gala  array,  assembled  from  miles  around  for  a 
murder  trial.  The  defendant  was  a  fair-haired  boy  of  twenty-four, 
looking  much  younger,  who  had  been  arrested  a  year  before  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  his  grandfather  and  grandmother  with  an  axe. 
(He  used  an  axe  because  he  had  once  worked  for  a  butcher.)  Feel- 
ing against  him  was  so  strong  that  his  counsel  advised  him  to  plead 
guilty  to  murder  in  the  second  degree,  to  save  him  from  being  hanged 
by  a  mob.  This  he  did,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  chain  gang  for 
ninety-nine  years,  whereupon  he  began  to  plan  what  he  would  do 
when  his  sentence  was  over. 

The  investigator  found  much  evidence  that  Florida  real- 
izes the  necessity  for  making  suitable  provision  for  her  mental 
defectives.  Hardly  a  day  passed,  after  her  work  was  under 
way,  that  she  did  not  receive  a  request  to  come  to  "  our 
county,"  or  city,  or  school,  to  advise  what  could  be  done.  In 
one  wide-awake  little  community — the  one  in  which  over 
one-fifth  of  the  children  in  the  public  school  were  found  to 
be  feebleminded — the  people  are  planning  to  establish  special 
classes,  put  industrial  training  into  the  schools,  and  equip 
their  playgrounds.  The  paramount  need,  however,  is  seen 
to  be  a  suitable  institution,  or  institutions,  in  which  those 
who  cannot  live  under  normal  conditions  can  be  segregated 
and  humanely  cared  for. 

CLINICS  FOR  BABIES 

AS  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  program  in  St.  Louis, 
eight  baby  clinics  will  be  opened  September  i.  They 
will  be  financed  by  private  individuals,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,000  each,  and  will  be  conducted  by  the  city  through 
its  Municipal  Nurses'  Board.  There  is  a  definite  understand- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  after  the 
clinics  have  passed  the  experimental  stage  the  city  will  assume 
their  support,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  provided  for 
in  the  budget  which  will  be  made  up  next  April.  The  baby 
welfare  clinics  will  furnish  free  medical  service  and  nursing 
to  the  children  in  their  respective  districts,  following  up  new- 
born babies  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Birth  Registra- 
tion Bureau,  which  will  supply  lists  of  the  births  recorded. 
Pre-natal  work  also  will  be  developed.  The  establishment 
of  the  clinics  is  due  largely  to  the  enthusiasm  and  efforts  of 
Lyda  Anderson,  R.  N.,  head  of  the  municipal  nurses. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

A  Department  of  Practice 


The  Greater  Community 

NO  other  form  of  social  institution  is  so  often  lacking  in 
our  smaller  communities  as  the  hospital.  They  may 
be  well,  though  not  adequately  supplied  with  schools, 
churches,  banks,  but  a  great  many  places  under  five  thousand 
population  are  without  any  convenient  hospital  facilities. 
This  undue  centralization  has  resulted  in  a  great  limitation  of 
the  use  of  this  factor  in  the  conservation  of  life  and  health. 
No  reconstruction  program  can  be  in  any  sense  complete 
without  some  plan  for  providing  the  country  towns  and  their 
surrounding  rural  districts  with  adequate  hospital  and  nursing 
service.  Doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  the  absence  of  hospi- 
tals in  such  communities  has  been  their  limited  population. 
Even  in  towns  of  five  thousand  a  hospital  of  more  or  less 
strictly  municipal  character  has  difficulties  in  financing  and 
otherwise  maintaining  itself.  Legislation  permitting  cities 
of  this  size  to  establish  one  has  consequently  been  little 
availed  of.  Hospitals  based  upon  the  larger  community  of 
the  town  and  its  tributary  farming  district  are  more  common 
and  much  more  successful. 

The  mutual  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  have  in  the  past  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
coordination  of  forces  of  such  groups.  But  more  and  more 
such  communities  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  boom  days 
are  over  when  every  place  could  about  equally  look  forward 
to  seeing  itself  the  chief  center  of  a  region.  There  is  today 
a  pretty  well-defined  gradation  and  a  somewhat  organized 
system  of  centers  of  various  sizes.  The  recognition  of  this 
condition  is  now  gradually  permitting  the  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  still  larger  communities  which  will  be  adequate  to 
the  provision  of  social  institutions  and  services  that  the  more 
limited  communities  could  not  furnish. 

An  interesting  and  significant  case  of  such  a  greater  com- 
munity plan  as  a  means  to  a  fuller  reconstruction  program 
for  rural  communities  has  been  evolved  and  is  exemplified  at 
Creston,  la.,  by  the  Greater  Community  -Hospital  and  Train- 
ing School  [already  referred  to  in  the  SURVEY  for  May  31, 
P-  377]  with  its  program  for  work  in  child  welfare,  health, 
education  and  social  service.  It  is  the  result  of  a  unique  co- 
ordination of  forces.  The  state  Board  of  Control  cooperated 
through  its  Department  of  Tuberculosis.  The  Iowa  Associa- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  with  its  nursing  serv- 
ice, the  state  University  Extension  Division,  the  state  Board  of 
Health  and  epidemiologist  laboratories  contributed  valuable  as- 
sistance. The  plan  involved  the  bringing  of  the  schools  of  the 
county — in  the  rural  districts,  in  the  towns  and  the  city — into 
effective  participation  through  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  Red  Cross  organizations,  both  local  and  cen- 
tral, the  press  of  southwest  Iowa,  the  members  of  the  clergy, 
the  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  professions,  were  all  utilized. 

All  these  forces  and  agencies  were  coordinated  in  the 
Greater  Community  Association.  Its  membership  consisted  of 
churches,  schools,  lodges,  clubs,  Red  Cross  chapters,  patriotic 
societies,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  individual  persons. 
This  was  incorporated-  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  as  an  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  institution.  Its  program  contemplates, 
and  has  already  under  way,  a  comprehensive  health  and 
social  service  survey  of  the  greater  community — thus  it  pro- 
poses to  obtain  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  systematic  serv- 
ice with  educational  and  supervisional  activities  along  health 
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lines.  For  this  purpose  it  will  employ  as  its  chief  agencies: 
first,  an  organized  system  of  public  health  nursing  service; 
second,  a  centrally  located  modern  hospital,  including  dis- 
pensary and  clinical  facilities  and  a  training  school  for  nurses, 
and,  third,  a  child  welfare  and  health  center. 

Long  sustained  interest  and  effort  has  been  indispensable 
to  the  formulation  of  this  plan  and  its  progressive  accom- 
plishment. The  cottage  hospital  of  1894  has  been  replaced 
by  the  Greater  Community  Hospital  and  Training  School, 
much  enlarged  and  fireproof  buildings  replacing  the  frame 
structure.  The  nurses'  training  school  was  initiated  in  1896 
and  recently  a  school  children's  clinic,  a  tuberculosis  dispensary 
and  a  child  welfare  department.  The  greater  community 
thus  organized  and  served  is  fixed  in  scope  only  by  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  transport.  It  embraces  some  four  thousand 
square  miles  and  includes  six  counties  and  about  half  of  two 
others.  In  this  region  is  a  population  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  including  twenty-four  thousand  children  of  school 
age  and  twelve  thousand  infants.  Eighteen  hundred  various 
organizations  are  included  in  the  plans  for  the  full  coordina- 
tion of  the  social  forces  of  the  community.  Its  property  is 
worth  more  than  $165,000,  while  the  organized  hospital  serv- 
ice and  training  school,  with  a  record  of  twenty  years  of 
service,  represents  a  considerable  "  working  value." 

The  success  of  the  idea  has  been  dependent  upon  the  unique 
scheme  by  which  the  various  organizations  and  interests 
of  such  a  large  community  could  be  brought  into  cooperation 
along  lines  of  mutual  interest  without  invading  the  realm 
of  their  differences.  The  local  members  consist  of  individ- 
uals or  associations,  paying  $25  and  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Each  such  organization  is  represented  on  the  local  central  com- 
mittee and  on  the  general  board  (meeting  at  the  Greater 
Community  Hospital)  through  the  chairman  of  its  social 
service  committee.  The  local  central  committee  also  in- 
cludes the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  other  officials 
in  the  county.  The  general  board  is  the  assembled  cen- 
tral committees  of  the  participating  counties,  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  the  social  side  of  the  service,  acting  through 
a  board  of  governors.  The  hospital,  under  its  superintendent, 
is  under  a  board  of  regents,  elected  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, individual  and  institutional  memberships  voting. 

The  Health  Survey 

The  health  survey  is  essential  to  the  plan.  It  begins  where 
the  census  determination  of  the  community's  vital  assets 
leaves  off.  It  aims  to  point  out  the  leaks  that  waste  vital 
values,  the  conditions  that  breed  dependency  and  depravity, 
enabling  measures  of  prevention  to  convert  potential  pov- 
erty, dependency  and  crime  into  productive,  prosperous  and 
law-aBiding  citizenship.  It  is  upon  such  a  survey  that  the 
Greater  Community  Association  has  established  its  work  for 
child  welfare.  This  survey  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  various  officials  and  agencies  already 
concerned  and  responsible  —  the  physicians,  local  health 
officials,  teachers,  nurses.  It  cooperates  actively  with  the 
nursing  service  which  many  Red  Cross  chapters  are  initiating. 

The  association  also  recognizes  that  the  survey  will  profit 
little  unless  the  means  for  correction  and  restoration  are 
available,  and  that  too  without  regard  to  the  financial  limi- 
tation of  the  sufferers.  Hence  its  school  children's  dispen- 
sary and  free  clinic,  the  free  dispensary  for  tuberculosis,  the 
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welfare  station  for  children  of  pre-school  age,  the  health 
educational  center,  and  the  psychopathic  clinic  provided  at  the 
Greater  Communty  Center. 

In  extending  to  churches  the  invitation  to  participate  in 
its  program,  the  association  looks  for  cooperation  in  lines  of 
service  on  which  they  are  in  happy  accord  and  seeks  through 
such  to  provide  for  the  home  community  a  service  for  life 
and  health  conservation  similar  to  that  supplied  in  its  work 
in  foreign  fields.  The  provision  for  the  participation  of  the 
schools  is  elaborate,  recognizing  the  paramount  importance 
of  prevention.  The  association  recognizes  that  the  highest 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  medical  and  social  service 
work  are  to  be  accomplished  only  through  successful  pre- 
vention and  early  intervention.  Hence  the  Greater  Com- 
munity Association  invites  every  legally  qualified  medical 
and  dental  practitioner  within  its  territory  to  join  the  general 
medical  staff  and  increase  his  efficiency  as  a  full  measure 
man  of  modern  socialized  medicine.  All  such  are  eligible  to 
the  attending  medical  staff. 

This  unique  and  significant  plan  and  work  for  the  co- 
ordination of  forces  in  the  greater  community  adequate  to 
provide  the  best  hospital  and  correlated  services  owes  its  in- 
ception to  Dr.  F.  E.  Sampson  of  Creston — the  Greater  Com- 
munity Center.  WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY. 

A  Workers'  Club  That  Works 

IN  Oregon,  the  social  workers,  without  waiting  for  national 
initiative  or  the  sanction  of  eastern  precedent,  have  organ- 
ized— mobilized,  as  their  constitution  puts  it — to  promote  the 
social  welfare  of  the  state.  Officially  known  as  the  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Oregon,  this  association  is  not  primarily 
for  monthly  social  meetings  with  incidental  addresses  but  is 
conceived  as  a  continuous  working  body.  One  of  its  functions 
is  to  hold  the  annual  state  conference  of  social  workers.  This 
it  has  done  this  year  with  a  more  coordinated  and  purposeful 
program  than  is  usual  in  state  conferences,  resulting  in  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider 
separately.  [See  page  709.] 

Another  function  of  the  club  is  to  promote  a  permanent 
school  for  the  training  of  social  workers.  Two  years  ago  the 
Portland  Social  Workers'  Club,  as  it  was  then  called,  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  Reed  College  in  conducting  a  fifteen  weeks' 
course  of  lectures  and  research  dealing  especially  with  Port- 
land's obvious  social  problems.  This  year  the  responsibility 
has  been  definitely  assumed  by  the  state  university  and,  while 
this  might  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  no  club,  it  is  fair 
to  give  considerable  credit  to  the  social  workers  for  their  agita- 
tion and  encouragement.  In  the  Portland  summer  session, 
where  the  new  school  is  inaugurated,  three  distinct  groups  of 
students — nurses  preparing  for  public  health  service,  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  workers  and  those  who  are  engaged  or 
expect  to  engage  in  other  social  agencies — are  brought  together 
for  courses  on  the  history,  principles  and  practice  of  social 
work,  while  their  special  problems  and  field  work  are  con- 
sidered in  separate  conferences.  A  reception  given  by  the 
Social  Workers'  Club  to  the  staff  and  student  body  of  the  sum- 
mer session  testified  to  the  cordial  relations  between  the  club 
and  the  university.  Prof.  J.  F.  Thomas,  recently  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  earlier  assistant  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  school  and  will  assume  charge  of 
the  courses  in  Portland  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
in  October.  These  courses  will  be  organically  related,  how- 
ever, to  others  given  at  Eugene  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
E.  C.  Robbins,  recently  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  who  returns  to  the  Department  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

A  third  function  of  the  Social  Workers'  Club  is  "  to  con- 
duct a  confidential  registration  bureau  for  the  use  of  social 
and  charitable  agencies."  This  refers  to  an  embryonic  social 
service  exchange  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Public 


Welfare  Bureau,  as  the  former  Associated  Charities  has  been 
called  since  its  reorganization  in  October,   1916. 

The  club,  according  to  its  constitution,  may  engage  in  any 
other  social  and  charitable  activities  and  in  fact  does  so.  It 
has  an  active  board  of  nine  directors  who  hold  frequent 
luncheon  meetings  at  which  all  sorts  of  plans  for  "  promoting 
acquaintance,  friendship,  and  cooperation  "  are  canvassed  and 
measures  devised  for  advancing  the  social  welfare  of  city  and 
state.  E.  T.  D. 

A  Department  Store  Council 

THE  firm  of  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  try- 
ing out  a  council  of  employes,  formed  of  representatives 
elected  from  each  department  of  the  store  to  serve  for  a 
limited  period.  Weekly  meetings  are  held  in  the  directors' 
room,  and  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  salespeople 
themselves.  A  program  committee  will  decide  what  business 
shall  be  brought  up  at  each  meeting  and  will  have  charge  of 
presenting  the  topics.  At  the  end  of  four  months  a  group  re- 
signs active  membership  and  becomes  charter  workers,  new 
representatives  taking  their  places.  When  a  saleswoman's 
term  of  office  on  the  committee  has  expired,  however,  she  still 
remains  active,  receiving  a  program  of  each  week's  business, 
and  she  is  free  to  help  the  new  representative  in  every  way  and 
make  suggestions.  A  dinner  at  the  end  of  each  four  months 
welcomes  the  new  representatives  to  office. 

Any  business  may  be  brought  up  at  the  meetings  provided  it 
directly  affects  the  good  of  the  salespeople.  An  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  the  floor  superintendents  that  all  mat- 
ters of  store  policy  shall  be  passed  upon  by  them  before  going 
to  the  management,  but  the  salespeople  can  still  send  such 
advice  to  the  management  over  the  superintendents'  veto  if 
they  care  to  do  so. 

Elections  in  a  Factory 

WITH  the  spread  of  the  shop  committee  movement  the 
practice  of  holding  elections  within  the  plant  itself  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent.  A  few  months  ago 
when  the  movement  was  being  promoted  by  government 
authority,  the  "  place  where  "  was  always  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Unionized  employes  as  a  rule  wanted  to  vote  for  their 
representatives  outside  the  plant,  and  managers  and  owners 
wanted  the  voting  to  be  carried  on  within  the  plant.  The 
issue  is  by  no  means  dead. 

During  the  war  such  elections  were  overseen  by  agents 
of  the  government,  and  were  therefore  in  a  sense  publicly 
supervised  elections.  This  iact  in  large  measure  removed 
the  suspicions  of  those  employes  who  feared  that  the  manage- 
ment might  seek  unduly  to  influence  the  selection  of  the 
employe  representatives.  It  also  removed  the  suspicion  of 
the  management  that  the  elections  might  be  too  much  influ- 
enced by  labor  unions  or  outside  forces.  Such  supervision 
made  it  certain  within  all  reason  that  none  but  the  employes 
of  a  given  plant  participated  in  the  election,  and  that  all 
employes  exercised  their  right  of  franchise  freely  and  fully. 

Now  that  the  government  is  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  field  as  advisor  and  cooperator  in  developing  collective 
bargaining  schemes,  this  same  issue  is  arising.  Let  us  take  a 
specific  case  by  means  of  illustration.  The  management  of 
a  certain  factory  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  determined 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
employe  representation.  His  employes  were  about  40  per 
cent  organized.  He  did  not  recognize  the  union  but  was 
willing  to  do  so  when  a  majority  should,  by  their  own  choice, 
become  organized.  In  the  meantime  how  was  he  to  suggest 
the  selection  by  all  his  employes,  union  and  non-union  alike, 
of  representative  committees  to  deal  with  him  and  his  staff 
collectively  unless  that  selection  was  made  within  the  factory? 
If  he  were  to  turn  the  task  over  to  the  union,  he  would  be 
committing  it  to  the  charge  of  an  organization  representing 
less  than  half  of  his  employes;  and  in  all  likelihood,  were 
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the  unions  to  hold  the  election  in  the  union  halls,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  non-union  workers  would  not  participate. 
What  he  most  desired  was  an  election  at  which  100  per  cent 
would  vote. 

He  proposed  to  the  representatives  of  the  union  that  the 
election  be  held  in  the  shop  itself,  but  they  refused.  They 
made  the  counter  proposition  that  the  election  be  held  in 
some  public  building  under  the  supervision  of  a  local  man 
to  be  agreed  on  by  management  and  union.  The  manage- 
ment objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  unorganized  em- 
ployes should  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter  and  that, 
furthermore,  elections  held  outside  the  plant  would  have  to 
be  held  after  hours  and  would  necessarily  bring  a  small  at- 
tendance. At  this  point  and  in  this  way  both  sides  were 
deadlocked. 

This  is  a  typical  deadlock,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  sug- 
gest a  universal  remedy,  the  solution  in  this  case  may  be  of 
value  in  other  similar  cases.  The  management  turned  over 
the  conduct  of  the  elections  entirely  to  a  committee  selected 
by  the  organized  employes.  The  elections  were  held  in  the 
plant  under  the  supervision  of  this  committee,  which  guaran- 
teed to  the  management  that  the  elections  would  be  fair  and 
just.  In  this  way  the  suspicions  of  both  sides  were  allayed 
and  a  sense  of  mutual  trust  and  good-will  was  established. 

W.  L.  STODDARD. 

Revising  a  Register 

THE  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  from  its 
creation  in  1906,  has  undertaken  to  maintain  a  register 
of  the  blind  in  the  state.  Last  year  a  special  survey  of 
Worcester,  Bristol  and  Norfolk  counties  was  made  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  the  register  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possi- 
ble for  those  three  counties.  The  names  already  in  the  reg- 
ister were  compared  with  those  in  the  state  census  of  the 
blind,  which  was  made  in  1915,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  all 
who  could  be  found. 

When  the  investigation  was  begun  the  register  included 
1,992  names  for  these  three  counties.  The  state  census 
added  282  names  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  register,  and 
141  new  cases  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion, giving  an  aggregate  of  2,415  names.  On  looking  up 
the  individuals,  however,  1,472  of  this  total  were  eliminated 
for  the  following  reasons:  777  had  died,  242  were  found 
not  to  be  blind,  225  had  moved  away,  196  could  not  be 
found,  32  names  were  duplicates.  This  left  therefore  only 
943  cases  of  blind  and  seriously  defective  sight,  less  than 
one-half  the  number  carried  on  the  register  before  the  inves- 
tigation was  made,  and  amounting  to  a  ratio  of  about  nine 
per  10,000  of  the  population,  or  a  little  under  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. Of  the  943,  772  were  adults,  and  of  these  182  are 
described  as  self-supporting.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  others  were  wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  charity,  for  62 
were  found  to  have  independent  means  and  112  are  de- 
scribed as  partially  self-supporting. 

Among  the  171  children  who  were  visited,  there  were 
many  opportunities  for  giving  advice  and  improving  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  child  very  materially.  One  little 
lO-year-old  boy,  for  instance,  could  see  only  enough  to  count 
fingers  at  a  distance  of  four  feet.  He  had  been  attend- 
ing a  private  school  for  three  years  as  a  "  listener " ;  it 
was  found,  however,  that  the  defect  in  his  eyes  could  be 
remedied  by  a  surgical  operation.  His  family  had  been 
informed  by  a  reputable  oculist  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  so  they  had  gone  no  farther.  The  doctor's  story  is  that 
he  had  meant  that  "  nothing  could  be  done  "  in  the  local  hos- 
pital, taking  into  consideration  among  other  things  the  lim- 
ited finances  of  the  family,  and  that  he  had  intended  to 
bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  district  nurse  who  was 
about  to  be  appointed,  as  requiring  operation  at  the  state 
infirmary.  Whether  he  forgot  it  by  the  time  the  nurse  was 
appointed,  or  whether  she  did  not  take  it  up  with  sufficient 
energy — at  any  rate,  the  child  had  been  neglected.  But  now, 


thanks  to  the  facts  that  his  name  was  on  the  census  list  and 
that  he  lived  in  one  of  the  three  counties  that  the  commis- 
sion surveyed,  he  has  received  the  attention  he  needed  and 
can  see. 

A  Brooklyn  Health  Center 

AN  experiment  in  public  health  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Brooklyn  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis at  439  Hicks  street,  where  a  health  center  has  been 
established  to  sift  out  the  latent  or  malignant  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis and  kindred  lung  affections.  This  experiment  received 
its  inspiration  from  the  remarkable  results  obtained  in  the 
Framingham  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demon- 
stration. Its  essential  purpose  is  to  secure  a  certain  section 
of  the  city,  let  us  say  ten  blocks  square,  and  organize  all  social 
and  industrial  agencies  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  "  com- 
munity health  unit."  The  public  and  parochial  schools,  the 
factories,  the  various  community  centers,  the  settlements,  in 
fact  all  the  social  and  industrial  elements  pledge  themselves 
to  spread  the  ideas  of  the  value  of  good  health  and  to  report 
for  examination  to  the  health  center  those  persons  who  are 
anemic  and  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  and  also  active  chronic 
cases  which  have  not  been  reported  and  are  a  constant  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  the  community.  Aware  of  the  intimate 
relation  between  housing  and  health,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  use  of  two  nurses  who  will  make  a  complete  survey 
of  the  district  and  report  the  home  conditions  of  those  adults 
and  children  afflicted  with  incipient  or  advanced  tuberculosis. 

The  staff  consists  of  an  experienced  supervising  nurse  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  a  part- 
time  doctor,  who  conducts  examinations  free  of  charge 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  two  trained  nurses,  who  will  conduct  a  searching 
survey  of  the  sanitary  conditions  and  the  home  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  district.  Moreover,  the  lecturers  will  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  industrial  element  in  the  periodical  medical 
examinations  by  going  directly  into  the  factories  and  advising 
the  men  and  women  to  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
the  health  center. 

The  health  center  has  already  become  quite  popular  with 
the  neighborhood  folk.  While  on  the  opening  day  only  two 
children  presented  themselves  for  examination,  the  next  day 
more  came  than  could  be  accommodated.  The  work  is  essen- 
tially preventive  and  not  remedial,  yet  the  committee  has 
nevertheless  visualized  its  responsibility  by  proposing  to  take 
over  seventy  boys  and  girls  who  are  undernourished  or  anemic 
to  a  camp  on  Long  Island.  These  children  are,  moreover, 
provided  with  food,  shelter  and  supervision  from  the  funds 
of  the  committee.  In  cooperation  with  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  committee  is  conveying  hundreds 
of  children  in  automobiles  to  the  beaches  and  parks  for  a 
day's  outing. 

Hospital  Dental  Work 

DENTAL  service  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pital has  "emptied  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  beds," 
it  is  claimed  after  a  thorough  experiment,  if  it  should  still 
be  called  by  that  name,  extending  over  four  years.  Arthritis 
and  neuritis,  and  troubles  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  kidneys, 
are  prominent  among  the  cases  that  have  yielded  to  this  treat- 
ment, but  those  in  charge  of  the  department  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  dental  resident  should  be  required  to  visit 
all  patients  in  the  hospital  as  far  as  possible,  and  report  to  the 
medical  men  any  conditions  they  find  in  the  mouth  of  a 
patient  tending  to  lower  his  resistance.  A  nurse  in  charge 
of  oral  hygiene  is  considered  one  of  the  most  essential  adjuncts 
of  the  dental  department;  training  of  student  nurses  one  of 
the  obvious  parts  of  the  service ;  and  the  opportunity  for  close 
cooperation  between  medicine  and  dentistry  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  organizing  dental  work  in  general  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 


CONFERENCES 


Toward  International  Cooperatives 


ONE  more  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
international  relations  went  almost  un- 
noticed on  the  day  when  the  peace  was 
signed.  At  almost  the  same  hour  the  Inter- 
Allied  and  Neutral  Conference  of  Coopera- 
tives closed  its  sessions.  "And  yet  that 
modest  conference  of  cooperators  might  be 
called  the  true  peace  conference,"  remarked 
Charles  Gide,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
political  economy  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  French 
cooperation,  "not  only  because  it  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  many  countries  which 
were  not  at  Versailles,  among  them  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  new  republics  born  of 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire— Finland,  Lithuania,  Georgia,  the  Uk- 
raine, and  Russia  herself — but  especially  be- 
cause the  cooperative  conference  was  the  first 
to  decide  to  resume  international  relations 
with  the  former  belligerents,  and  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  league  of  nations  which 
was  created  long  before  that  of  President 
Wilson — the  International  Cooperative  Al- 
liance." 

It  was  a  curious  list  of  countries  that  took 
part — curious  because  the  Slavic  countries 
predominated:  Armenia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
England,  Finland,  France,  Georgia,  Greece, 
Holland,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  Rus- 
sia— governments  of  Archangel,  the  Don,  the 
Kouban,  and  Moscow — Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Ukraine.  Italy,  represented  at  the  inter-Al- 
lied conference  in  February,  sent  no  delegates 
this  time,  because  the  Italians  saw  no  excuse 
for  an  inter-Allied  and  neutral  conference 
when  the  women  and  the  Socialists  had 
proved  a  truly  international  conference  possi- 
ble. The  American  Cooperative  Wholesale 
was  absent  for  the  same  reason,  and  the 
president  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  Am- 
erica sent  a  letter  intensely  international  in 
spirit  which  was  warmly  applauded  by  dele- 
gates from  countries  whose  official  repre- 
sentatives at  Versailles  would  have  shud- 
dered at  such  sentiments. 

Unanimously  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  to 
meet  in  London  before  the  summer  is  out,  and 
to  prepare  a  meeting  of  the  international 
executive  committee,  including  Germans,  at 
Geneva  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  only 
opposition  came  from  those  who  thought  this 
program  too  slow.  The  representatives  of 
the  English  cooperatives  thought  it  impossible 
to  move  faster. 

A  firm  conviction  that  the  cooperatives 
offered  the  only  practical  method  of  combat- 
ting the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  present 
period  of  economic  upset  was  evident 
throughout  the  conference,  and  the  necessity 
of  linking  the  wholesale  cooperatives  of  the 
various  countries  in  that  combat  was  keenly 
felt.  This  is  an  old  problem  which  always 
has  met  with  practical  difficulties.  The 
present  conference  called  for  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  representing  the  national  whole- 
sales in  London  in  August  to  work  toward 
the  creation  of  an  international  whole- 
sale, and  endorsed  the  principle  of  such  an 
international  commercial  organization. 

The    general     resolutions    called,    among 


other  things,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
inter-Allied  economic  committees  as  interna- 
tional councils  to  distribute  the  world's  food 
supplies  according  to  need  rather  than  acci- 
dent; urged  that  such  obviously  international 
enterprises  as  the  channel  tunnel  should  be 
undertaken  by  representatives  of  those  who 
will  be  served  rather  than  by  profit-seeking 
individuals  or  organizations;  and  advocated 
an  international  financial  agreement  to 
liquidate  the  war  debts  and  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive circulation  of  paper  money. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  feature  of 
the  conference  was  the  appeal  of  the  British 
representative  on  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  to  the  cooperatives  to  help  in  steering 
Europe  out  of  her  present  economic  bog. 
"Peace  may  be  signed  tomorrow,"  said  Mr. 
Wise,  "but  the  results  of  the  war  In  economic 
affairs  will  not  be  at  an  end  for  many  weeks 
or  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  Eu- 
rope which  is  not  bankrupt  or  very  near  it. 
The  present  methods  of  finance  are  entirely 
ineffective  to  resurrect  Europe.  Until  inter- 
national trade  and  production  resume,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  the  peace  to  be  a  real  peace. 
The  present  economic  situation  of  the  world 
would  be  almost  stupid  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  Famine  stalks  in  many  lands.  In 
some,  raw  materials  are  in  surplus;  in  others, 
factories  and  labor  stand  idle  for  their  lack. 
Russia  desires  what  we  have,  and  we  want 
what  she  has.  Unless  some  solution  can  be 
found,  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  coming 
winter  will  be  worse  than  in  the  four  or  five 
winters  of  the  war.  Realize  the  situation, 
do  all  that  you  can  to  help  us  find  the  solu- 


tion, to  get  in  motion  the  play  of  commerce, 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  nation 
and  nation.  Lifting  the  blockade  will  do 
little  to  end  the  difficulty;  we  face  a  break- 
down of  exchange  and  finance.  You  can 
help;  do  so!" 

Perhaps  the  cooperatives  are  hardly  ready 
to  face  the  international  need.  But  the  re- 
ports of  the  national  delegates  gave  evidence 
of  the  immense  future  before  cooperation. 
Nicholas  Tchaikovsky  declared  that  "bolshe- 
vism  in  Russia  has  ruined  almost  all  forms 
of  economic  life  in  Russia  except  cooperation. 
Upon  cooperation  will  be  built  Russia's  eco- 
nomic future."  One  could  not  help  feeling 
that  such  ruin  opening  the  way  to  such  a 
future  might  not  be  too  black  a  prospect 
when  the  representative  of  the  Central  Union 
of  Consumers'  Cooperatives  of  Russia,  Greg- 
ory Esmansky,  explained  that  he  represented 
twelve  million  Russian  cooperators  and  pro- 
ceeded to  awe  us  with  statistics  of  the  im- 
mense business  of  the  Russian  cooperatives, 
the  completeness  of  its  organization  among 
the  peasants,  the  books  and  magazines  it  pub- 
lishes, its  schools,  people's  houses  and  work- 
ingmen's  universities. 

But  it  was  the  Irish  representative  who 
sounded  the  keynote.  "The  cooperative 
movement  has  united  Ireland  for  the  first 
time,"  he  said.  "It  has  united  men  of  every 
creed,  of  every  class,  of  every  opinion.  It 
is  killing  all  the  ancient  hatreds  and  ani- 
mosities, and  is  bringing  Irishmen  together 
in  work  for  our  country.  And  what  coopera- 
tion has  done  in  Ireland  on  a  small  scale  it 
will  do  in  the  entire  world  on  a  large  scale, 
making  us  feel  we  are  all  of  one  race  and 
uniting  us  in  one  prosperity." 

LEWIS  S.  GANNETT. 


The  State-Wide  Drive  in  Oregon 


THE  Oregon  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
held  in  Portland  in  the  last  week  of 
June,  departed  from  the  traditions  of  na- 
tional and  state  conferences  by  adopting  a 
clear-cut  platform.  This  was  no  doubt  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  conference  was 
organized  and  carried  through  by  the  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Oregon.  The  conference 
was,  however,  probably  as  representative  of 
the  various  public  and  voluntary  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  and  social 
agencies  as  are  those  which  are  organized  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  resolutions  are  grouped  under  three 
headings.  The  first,  dealing  with  legisla- 
tive measures,  endorse:  health  inspection  in 
schools,  segregation  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  defective,  the  combatting  of  vener- 
eal disease  and  "the  detention  of  infected 
persons  of  both  sexes  alike;"  a  new  prison; 
classification  of  delinquents  and  other  insti- 
tutional inmates;  a  new  institution  for  older 
first  offenders ;  compulsory  establishment  of 
a  parental  school. 

The  second  series  of  resolutions  recite  the 
recent  developments  in  the  state  which  are 
matters  for  congratulation  and  in  which  the 
fullest  cooperation  is  pledged.  Among  these 
are  the  new  school  of  social  service ;  the 
peace  program  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  a 
state-wide  campaign  for  public  health  by  an 
"admirably  unified  effort  of  all  the  state's 


chief  agencies,  medical,  social  and  educa- 
tional;" the  new  mental  hygiene  society;  the 
new  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws — providing  continuation  schooling  to  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  the  new  county  probation 
law;  and  the  new  child  welfare  commission. 

Finally  the  platform  propounds  a  number 
of  searching  questions  such  as:  Shall  Oregon 
have  a  state  board  of  public  welfare?  Has 
not  the  time  come  for  a  state-wide  kinder- 
garten system  ? 

The  resolutions  do  not  shirk  controversial 
questions,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  on 
doubtful  ground,  as  for  example  in  urging 
that  the  establishment  of  a  parental  school 
in  Portland  should  be  made  compulsory. 
There  is  already  a  permissible  law  of  which 
the  city  has  not  taken  advantage.  Millie 
Trumbull,  the  veteran  authority  on  indus- 
trial work  of  women  and  children,  thinks 
that  this  agitation  is  in  conflict  with  the 
sound  principles  that  there  should  be  no 
more  institutions  for  normal  children;  that 
competent  truant  and  probation  officers  visit- 
ing the  homes  of  the  children  could  take  care 
of  all  who  do  not  require  the  discipline  of 
the  existing  state  training  school.  The  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
the  view  that  a  parental  school  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  system  would  be  a 
better  place  than  the  state  training  school  for 
a  number  of  boys  who  cannot  be,  or  at  least 
are  not,  reclaimed  by  any  existing  means  of 
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bringing  influence  to  bear  on  the  home. 
The  resolutions  are  cited  not  as  raising 
novel  issues  but  because  they  are  thus  pre- 
sented as  a  definite  program.  The  Social 
Workers'  Club  of  Oregon  as  the  executive 
organ  of  the  conference  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  them  into  effect  or  at  least 
for  pressing  them  continuously  upon  public 
attention.  The  state  has  a  homogenous  popu- 
lation, an  able  press,  a  climate  favorable  to 
health  and  physical  energy,  great  economic 
resourcefulness  resting  upon  a  variety  of 
occupations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  can  be  accomplished  under  such  favor- 
able conditions  toward  the  early  realization 
of  a  formulated  program. 

E.  T.  D. 

Rural  Life  in  Iowa 

AT  the  recent  annual  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames, 
la.,  the  program  centered  around  the  rural 
school,  the  rural  church  and  the  rural  home. 
Several  speakers  contended  that  rural 
children  should  receive  an  education  which 
would  not  only  enable  them  to  make  a  living 
but  also  give  them  a  broad  outlook  on  life 
so  that  they  might  live  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  American  citizenship.  Julia  Lathrop, 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  said: 

"We  make  a  mistake  in  our  attack  on  illi- 
teracy and  child  labor  if  we  do  not  convince 
the  parents  of  the  value  of  the  school.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  nothing  which  we 
must  look  so  squarely  in  the  face  as  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  the  question  of  rural 
child  labor.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  who  are  protected  by  child 
labor  laws,  but  we  have  never  had  nerve 
enough  to  strike  at  rural  child  labor.  The 
solution  is  in  compulsory  education  which 
will  take  the  time  now  spent  by  rural  children 
working.  It  is  only  by  government  aid  and 
elementary  education  that  we  can  possibly 
hope  to  deal  in  our  own  generation  with 
rural  child  labor." 

The  subject  of  the  rural  church  was  dis- 
cussed by  a  number  of  speakers,  and  the 
eleven  o'clock  hour  of  each  day  was  devoted 
to  a  round  table  discussion.  One  of  the  main 
items  of  interest  was  the  community  church. 
Altogether,  a  keen  interest  and  a  progressive 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  delegates  which  be- 
speaks for  the  state  of  Iowa  a  better  and 
more  spiritual  rural  life  in  the  future. 

GEORGE  H.  VON  TUNGELN. 


Book  Reviews 


PLANS  are  being  made  by  the  Social  Moral- 
ity Committee  of  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for 
a  six  weeks'  International  Conference  of 
Women  Physicians  in  New  York,  beginning 
September  15.  Already  some  thirty  women 
doctors  from  foreign  countries  have  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  prominent  women  physi- 
cians of  this  country  will  attend.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  discuss 
problems  of  social  hygiene,  health,  and  sex 
with  reference  to  individual  national  situa- 
tions and  future  possibilities.  The  last  of 
the  six  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  more 
general  discussion  of  these  subjects  and 
representative  non-medical  women  will  take 
part  in  it. 


JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
has  been  appointed  a  technical  advisor  to  the 
International  Conference  on  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. He  is  now  in  Paris  with  Professor 
Shotwell,  the  American  member  of  the  com- 
mission, arranging  the  conference,  and  will 
spend  August  in  London.  The  organization 
committee  may  come  to  this  country  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  expected  that  the  international 
conference  will  be  held  in  October. 


COOPERATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  INDUSTRY 

By    Leonard    S.    Woolf.     Macmillan    Co. 

141  pp.     Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURTET 

$2.08. 

While  labor  leaders  and  Fabian  philosoph- 
ers are  working  out  plans  whereby  in- 
dustry may  be  made  democratic,  and  states- 
men and  financiers  are  working  out  plans  to 
thwart  and  prevent  democracy,  the  coopera- 
tive movement  has  been  establishing  itself 
and  proving  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  fee 
that  today  it  is  functioning  not  only  demo- 
cratically but  with  success. 

Mr.  Woolf  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation  in  the  light  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. He  shows  that  democracy  in  indus- 
try is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  old  methods 
which  still  animate  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Neither  the  purpose  of  the  owner  of 
the  machinery  to  make  profits  nor  the  zeal 
of  the  worker  for  wages  leads  to  a  real  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  The  cooperative  move- 
ment offers  the  most  promising  solution  for 
untying  the  knots  which  modern  industry  has 
tied  in  society. 

This  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  production 
for  use,  instead  of  for  profits  for  the  capi- 
talist or  wages  for  the  worker.  The  indus- 
try of  the  future  must  have  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  as  its  supreme  purpose.  Mr. 
Woolf  shows  that  cooperation  is  the  only  sys- 
tem which  has  ever  succeeded  in  applying 
democracy  on  a  large  scale  in  industry.  Hi» 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  movement  ^  is 
most  comprehensive.  Cooperative  industrial 
production  is  exemplified  in  the  great  mills 
and  factories  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Russia,  in  which  the  people  who  consume  the 
products  own  and  control  the  agencies  of  pro- 
duction. This  represents  production  demo- 
cratically controlled  and  carried  on  not  for 
the  profit  of  the  few  but  for  the  use  of  the 
community  of  consumers. 

The  special  contribution  that  this  book 
makes  is  in  tracing  the  methods  whereby  the 
cooperative  system  may  be  further  developed 
into  an  all-embracing  national  system  of  in- 
dustry, reconcili«g  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers.  It  shows  that  the  present 
organization  of  cooperation  may  expand  and 
permeate  the  fields  of  industry  until  it  be- 
comes the  dominant  method. 

One  striking  fact  is  shown:  for  seventy- 
five  years  this  movement  has  been  growing 
with  a  steadily  increasing  ratio,  without  set- 
back or  discouragement,  entering  more  and 
more  of  the  fields  of  industry,  and  training 
working  men  and  women  to  manage  affairs 
for  themselves.  Through  cooperation  the 
people  today  are  taking  into  their  own  handt 
the  things  thev  would  have  well  done. 

J.  P.  WAESASSE. 

LA  BODEGA   (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 
By    Vicente    Blasco    Ibanez.      Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Isaac  Goldberg.    E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.     368   pp.     Price  $1.90;   by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 
The  enterprise  of  Ibanez's  American  pub- 
lishers served  to  translate   and  market   this 
book  amidst  the  ardent  discussion  as  to  what 
constitutes   an  intoxicating  beverage,   and  to 
start  it  on  a  career  that  promises  a  circula- 
tion— at   least   approaching  that  of  the  best 
of   all   best   sellers,   The  Four   Horsemen  ot 
the  Apocalypse,  by  the  same  Spanish  author. 
The   effect  was   immediate.     Even  the   New 
York  Times,  the  brewer's  next  of  kin,  said  in 
a   laudatory  review: 


"  Those  who  are  demanding  the  exemption 
of  '  light  wines  and  beer '  from  the  pros- 
pective constitutional  amendment  concerning 
alcoholic  drinks  will  get  no  backing  and  no 
comfort,  so  far  as  wines  are  concerned,  from 
this  novel.  And  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
referring  to  the  wine-drinking  nations  of 
Europe  as  proof  that  the  custom  is  whole- 
some and  desirable,  Senor  Ibanez's  novel 
points  an  accusing  finger  at  them  and  says 
'  You  lie!'  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  printed  in 
capital  letters  on  every  page.  The  story  is 
painted  upon  a  broad  and  crowded  canvas 
with  great  and  varied  detail  and  the  spirit 
of  The  Fruit  of  the  Vine  moves  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  among  the  mingling 
groups,  and  wherever  it  passes  there  are 
drunken  and  shameless  orgies,  the  wealth  of 
the  prosperous  is  dissipated,  the  poor  become 
more  wretched  and  debased  and  shame  and 
sorrow  follow  in  its  footsteps." 

Thus  does  literature  accomplish  what  pro- 
paganda has  failed  in,  and  the  Times  shows 
a  yawning  chasm  between  its  book-review 
and  editorial  pages — or  shall  we  say  its  mind 
and  its  stomach? 

The  author  has  no  illusion  as  to  the  effect 
of  wine  even  in  a  grape-growing  country 
and  among  a  people  accustomed  to  its  use 
from  childhood.  "  The  poor  long  for  this 
blood  of  the  soil  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
anemic  bodies.  The  glass  of  wine  stills  hun- 
ger and  with  its  fire  for  a  moment  gladdens 
life;  it  is  a  veritable  sunbeam  entering  the 
stomach."  In  the  midst  of  the  atrocious  toil 
on  the  vineyards  and  farms,  with  just  enough 
food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together — such 
conditions  that  "  men  who  had  not  yet 
reached  forty  showed  necks  almost  without 
flesh,  with  loose-hanging  swollen  skin  and 
the  stiff  tendons  of  old  age  " — a  revolutionary 
movement  started.  But  it  was  pickled  at  the 
very  beginning:  "The  wretched  people  for- 
got everything  when  they  drank.  If  at  times 
they  succeeded  in  feeling  that  they  were  men, 
the  rich  had  only  to  open  the  doors  of  their 
wine  stores  and  the  toilers  were  conquered." 
Indeed,  throughout  the  book,  there  is  this  in- 
sistence upon  the  social  effects  of  drink;  of 
individual  lives  there  is  wreckage  enough, 
but  it  is  of  the  effect  on  whole  classes  that 
the  author  gives  the  most  colorful  pictures. 
They  form  an  illuminating  background  for 
the  statements  of  James  Duncan,  the  Seattle 
labor  leader,  who  has  testified  that  under 
prohibition  the  men  of  his  union  find  both 
time  and  inclination  to  attend  meetings,  to 
read  and  to  reason  out  their  plans  to  a  degree 
which  Duncan  believes  will  eventually  de- 
liver over  their  opponents  into  their  hand. 
Emile  Vandervelde,  the  Belgian  Socialist 
leader,  has  long  preached  the  same  doctrines. 
[See  the  SURVEY  for  July  29,  1916.] 

The  book  thus  becomes  for  our  nation  and 
our  times  a  great  prohibition  document  and 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  masses  of  the  American  people  who 
are  neither  outspoken  prohibitionists  nor  ad- 
vocates of  the  entrenched  liquor  traffic;  but 
who,  we  are  led  to  believe,  can  find  not  a 
single  argument  for  permitting  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  distilled  liquor,  and  are 
quite  willing  to  make  the  experiment  of  pro- 
hibiting all  forms  of  intoxicating  drinks  to 
see  if  the  nation  does  not  profit  thereby. 
Such  folk  see  in  the  expiring  gasps  of  the 
liquor  trade,  wearing  the  borrowed  clothes  of 
"  personal  liberty,"  one  of  the  greatest  issues 
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of  these  reconstruction  years.  Already  2.75 
beer  has  taken  the  first  legal  steps  which 
will  bring  it  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
already  the  question  has  come  up  in  inter- 
national discussion.  At  a  recent  meeting  in 
Paris,  called  by  the  Ligue  Nationale  centre 
P  Alcoolisme,  it  was  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  stronger  nations  which  export  liquor 
have  been  quietly  coercing  their  smaller 
neighbors  who  wished  to  be  dry,  notably  the 
temperate  Scandinavian  countries,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the 
Peace  Conference  for  action.  Moreover,  the 
question  has  reached  to  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  itself  through  an  ambigu- 
ity in  clause  XIX,  which  was  drafted  to 
guard  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  from  de- 
bauching traffic  in  rum.  It  appears  that  the 
English  text  of  the  treaty  uses  the  term 
"  liquor  traffic,"  which  in  England  includes 
all  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks,  whereas,  in  the 
French  text  the  term  is  "  traffic  in  alcohol," 
and  alcool  by  French  and  general  continental 
usage  includes  only  distilled  liquor  or  spirits. 
Thus  does  the  covenant  of  the  infant  league 
carry  in  its  wording  the  selfsame  controversy 
that  rages  around  our  eighteenth  amendment. 
We  may  yet  witness  the  engaging  spectacle 
of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  for  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association  and  Mr.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  North 
America,  appearing  before  the  Parliament  of 
Man  to  argue  the  question  and  quoting  the 
precedent  established  by  our  Supreme  Court 
in  deciding  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Congress 
when  it  prohibited  "intoxicating  beverages." 
It  is  unfair  to  leave  the  impression  that 
La  Bodega  is  no  more  than  the  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  much  more. 
By  many  readers  it  will  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  its  sweeping  descriptions  of  the 
workers  in  the  wine  warehouses,  the  primers 
in  the  vineyards,  the  laborers  on  the  farms 
and,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  of  misery, 
the  horse  and  cattle  tenders  out  on  the  bleak 
hills  of  Andalusia.  Others  will  treasure  it 
for  the  intimate  understanding  it  gives  of 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  remote 
Spanish  countryside  where  Moorish  methods 
of  agriculture,  medieval  church  forms  and 
the  passionate  loves  and  hates  of  a  southern 
peasantry  blend  in  a  picture  all  but  incon- 
ceivable in  these  days  of  democratic  control 
of  industry  and  the  universal  overthrow  of 
authority.  Perhaps  there  could  be  no  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  of  the  American 
airplane  sailing  over  these  very  plains  and 
mountains  on  its  way  to  England  during  the 
week  the  book  was  brought  out  in  New  York. 

A.  P.  K. 

THE  COLLEGES  IN  WAR  TIME  AND  AFTER 
By  Parke  Rexford  'Kolbe.     D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     320  pp.     Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.25. 

"  Before  our  entrance  into  the  world  war," 
says  the  author  of  this  book  in  his  preface, 
"  we  already  realized  the  presence  of  a  swift 
current  of  innovation,  carrying  collegiate 
education  into  uncharted  seas  of  activity. 
Since  April,  1917,  this  current  has  become  a 
rushing  torrent,  sweeping  before  it  all  the 
old  traditional  landmarks  from  shores  hither- 
to untouched  by  change."  It  is,  therefore,  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  conduct  of 
higher  education  during  the  war  period — of 
the  college  as  a  war  factor — that  Dr.  Kolbe 
attempts  in  this  volume. 

The  book  contains  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  of  the 
war  service  of  technical  schools  and  of 
women's  colleges,  it  traces  some  of  the  effects 
of  war  upon  higher  education,  and  in  the 
final  chapter  attempts  to  forecast  some  of  the 
readjustments  that  will  come  about  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction.  The  appendices 
present  some  typical  college  war  organiza- 
tions and  reorganizations  and  documents  re- 


lating to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  and  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  Dr.  Kolbe  is  president  of  the  Munici- 
pal University  of  Akron  and  served  as  spe- 
cial collaborator  in  the  division  of  higher 
education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  during  the  momentous  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1918. 

SMALL  THINGS 

By  Margaret  Deland.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

326    pp.      Price    $1.35;    by    mail    of    the 

SURVEY  $1.50. 

The  literary  A.  E.  F.  performed  valiant 
service  during  the  war.  Through  their 
ardent,  evangelistic  efforts  America  came  to 
a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  realities  over- 
seas. The  articles  produced  by  them  for 
the  current  magazines  naturally  assumed  a 
character  of  their  own;  certain  topics  were 
chosen  repeatedly  and  treated  in  much  the 
same  manner — true  stories  of  throbbing  hu- 
man interest,  showing  the  everyday  occur- 
rence of  horrible  atrocity  and  glorious 
heroism,  appreciative  accounts  of  the  work 
of  American  civilians  serving  with  the  var- 
ious welfare  organizations,  eloquent  contrasts 
of  extravagance  and  frivolity  at  home  with 
privation  and  patient  endurance  abroad, 
philosophical  flights,  generalizing  and  pro- 
phecying  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  war  and 
the  probable  effects  of  the  certain  Allied  vic- 
tory. 

The  separate  chapters  of  this  book,  written 
fur  publication  in  various  magazines  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1918  while  the  author 
was  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  service  in 
France,  run  true  to  type.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished after  much  of  the  material  has  lost  its 
current  interest  and  poignancy  of  appeal.  It 
does  not  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  permanent  literature  of  the  war,  although 
it  contains  a  number  of  unforgettable  stories, 
and  is  written  with  charm  and  deep  sincerity. 
NORMA  V.  CARSON. 

A  NEW  MUNICIPAL  PROGRAM 

Edited   by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.     D. 

Appleton    Co.      392   pp.     Price   $2.25;    by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.40. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  National 
Municipal  League  undertook  to  formulate 
the  elements  entering  into  the  sound  organi- 
zation and  management  of  city  government. 
This  municipal  program  was  published  in 
1900,  and  according  to  its  friends  it  "  ha"s 
been  felt  practically  everywhere  that  char- 
ters have  been  framed,  constitutions  revised 
or  municipal  reform  agitated." 

As  experience  modified  ideas  and  ideals 
it  became  necessary  to  amend  this  platform. 
A  second  Committee  on  Municipal  Program 
was  appointed  in  1913  to  consider  the  orig- 
inal conclusions.  This  committee  consisted 
of  distinguished  persons  in  the  field  of  mu- 
nicipal science,  and  its  work,  A  Model  City 
Charter,  is  submitted  only  after  five  years  of 
study  and  criticism  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  many  others. 

This  model  charter,  printed  as  one  chap- 
ter, is  the  foundation  of  A  New  Municipal 
Program.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book  the 
several  authors  have  collaborated  in  pre- 
senting the  practical  and  philosophical  argu- 
ments for  the  committee's  conclusions.  These 
discussions  treat  of  home  rule,  civil  service 
reform,  elections,  the  short  ballot,  adminis- 
trative organization,  the  legislature,  fran- 
chise policy,  finance,  city  planning,  and  the 
courts.  Careful  editing  has  resulted  in  an 
orderly  and  harmonious  coordination  of  sub- 
ject-matter. In  this  respect,  the  reviewer,  at 
least,  finds  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  usual 
symposium. 

It  would  be  unnatural  to  read  the  volume 
and  be  in  entire  accord  with  every  proposal. 
The  discussion  is  a  majority  one,  in  which 
most  readers  will  concur  with  the  unanimous 
conclusions  of  the  committee.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  a  minority  will  take  exception 


to  probably  every  proposition — city  manager 
government,  competitive  selection  of  em- 
ployes, proportional  representation,  consoli- 
dated courts,  etc. 

The  reviewer  is  kept  by  the  committee's 
own  findings  from  making  the  major  criti- 
cism that  the  report  is  incomplete.  The  com- 
mittee called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  the 
subjects  of  taxation,  libraries,  education,  spe- 
cial assessments,  and  public  improvements 
are  to  be  considered  subsequently  by  special 
committees  which  are  now  at  work  on  these 
subjects." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  to  publish  these  corollary  reports 
as  they  are  agreed  upon,  and  to  make  from 
time  to  time  such  amendments  to  the  ac- 
cepted program  as  experience  dictates.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  maturing  science,  and  no  pro- 
gram can  exist  unchanged  for  many  years. 

But  for  the  present,  and  for  some  time  in 
the  future,  students  and  those  entrusted  with 
the  framing  of  city  charters  have  here  avail- 
able the  generally  accepted  principles  upon 
which  progressive  municipal  government 
must  be  constructed. 

LENT  D.  UPSON. 

LA  REFORME  ECONOMIQUE  ET  SOCIALE 

By  Georges  Valois.  Nouvelle  Librairie 
Nationale,  Paris.  63  pp.  Paper  bound. 
Price  frs.  1.20;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $.40. 
Delivered  before  the  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Circle  of  France  soon  after  the  ar- 
mistice, this  lecture  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed and  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  trend 
of  opinion  towards  labor  problems  among 
French  employers  and  economists.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up 
with  denunciation  of  two  theories  of  indus- 
trial relationships,  the  individualism  which 
prevailed  in  France  before  the  war  and 
Marxian  socialism  which  to  the  author  seems 
worse  than  the  most  terrible  plagues.  He 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Marxian  theory 
of  surplus  value  upon  which  almost  the  en- 
tire modern  labor  movement  is  based,  rests 
on  lack  of  understanding  for  the  function  of 
the  capitalist's  foresight  and  control  of  op- 
erations, and  that  all  the  world  has  been 
affected  by  that  fallacy.  Indeed,  he  would 
make  war  against  socialism  in  the  colleges 
themselves  where  not  only  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  but  the  professional  classes 
also  receive  "  poisoned  "  intellectual  food. 

The  remedy  for  the  present  ills,  according 
to  the  author,  is  trade  unionism — not  the 
trade  unionism  that  is  led  by  intellectuals 
with  theories,  but  a  trade  unionism,  ap- 
parently, without  a  philosophy  and  without 
a  national  program.  This  he  advises  the 
French  employers  to  foster  by  all  means  at 
their  disposal.  His  proposal,  in  the  main, 
is  for  so  close  a  cooperation  of  local  employ- 
ers' associations  and  unions,  that  differences 
between  them  are  solved  before  they  assume 
larger,  national  dimensions  and  before  the- 
orists and  politicians  can  obtain  their  grip 
upon  the  situation.  Hjs  program  incidentally 
includes  handing  over  to  joint  bodies  of  work- 
ers and  employers'  associations  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  industrial  reemployment  of 
discharged  soldiers.  His  advice  in  that  di- 
rection evidently  was  not  taken. 

B.  L. 

WISE  PARENTHOOD.   A  Sequel  to  Married  Love. 
By  Marie  C.  Slopes.     A.  C.  Fifield,  Lon- 
don.    32  pp.,  paper  bound. 
This  booklet,  which  was  printed  for  popu- 
lar circulation  in  England,  is  unsalable  and 
unmailable  in  this  country  because  it  gives 
unlawful    advice   concerning   the   ways    and 
means  of  conception  control,  often  mislead- 
ingly  referred  to  in  America  as  "  birth  con- 
trol."     Like    all    writers    on    the    means    of 
chemical  and  mechanical  prevention  of  fer- 
tilization, the  writer  has  what  she  considers 
the  one  absolutely  best  way ;  but  she  admits 
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that  other  methods  advised  by  other  writers 
have  value,  especially  when  combined. 
Good  advice  is  given  concerning  all  methods 
which  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  reliable 
and  hygienic.  Evidently  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely scientific  conclusion  except  that  various 
methods  have  a  certain  amount  of  efficacy 
and  are  hygienic.  The  book  is  well  written, 
and  especially  recognizes  that  for  refined 
people  there  are  esthetic  as  well  as  hygienic 
problems  in  methods  of  conception  control. 

It  is  illegal  to  go  into  further  description 
of  this  useful  booklet,  and  the  reviewer  can 
do  no  better  than  to  advise  those  interested 
to  make  an  excursion  to  England  where  they 
will  be  free  to  buy  and  read  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  solving  of  a  great  problem. 

M.  A.  BlGELOW. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN  LOUISVILLE 

By  W.  H.  Slingerland.  Welfare  League, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  152  pp.,  paper 
bound.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$.60. 

The  underlying  premise  of  this  little  re- 
port seems  to  be  that  children  are  valuable 
and  ought  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  espe- 
cially those  children  who  are  not  born  with 
silver  spoons  in  their  mouths.  The  report 
is  a  study  of  conditions,  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions affecting  the  life  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  children  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This 
study  was  conducted  by  a  special  agent  of 
the  Department  of  Child  Helping  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  at  the  request  and  ex- 
pense of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Community 
Council,  Welfare  League  and  other  social 
service  organizations  of  Louisville.  Indi- 
vidual institutions  are  named  and  their 
work  is  described  in  detail. 

Kentucky,  says  the  report,  "  never  has  had 
proper  and  adequate  control  of  agencies  and 
institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children."  A  gen- 
eral child  welfare  bill  is  incorporated  in  the 
report  providing  for  such  control  "  on  an 
absolutely  nonpartisan  and  non-sectarian 
basis.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill " — which 
has  not  been  passed — "  are  followed,  an  effi- 
cient state  body  will  be  formed  that  will  be 
as  free  from  pull,  pressure  and  political  ob- 
ligations, as  any  other  related  nine  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth."  The  report  contains 
general  suggestions  that  ought  to  be  of  value 
to  other  communities  as  well. 

W.  D.  L. 

BLIND  ALLEY 

By  W.  L.  George.     Little,   Brown  &  Co. 

431    pp.      Price    $1.75;    by    mail    of    the 

SURVEY  $1.83. 

The  central  character  in  Blind  Alley  is  Sir 
Hugh  Oakley,  a  middle-aged,  finely  bred 
English  gentleman,  head  of  a:  comfortable 
household  in  a  village  not  far  from  Hastings; 
and  the  village  life  and  the  country-house 
life  are  drawn  with  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy. Sir  Hugh  is  undoubtedly  the  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  George's  own  temperament,  and 
exhibits  his  own  varying  reactions  under  the 
long  drawn  out  conflict.  For  Sir  Hugh  the 
war  is  all  a  blind  alley,  with  many  side 
alleys — all  without  outlet — in  one  or  the 
other  of  which  from  time  to  time  he  finds 
himself.  He  is  restless  under  delay,  and 
miserable  when  at  the  very  darkest  moment 
he  realizes  the  possibility  of  defeat.  But  he 
resents  the  barbaric  jingoism  with  which 
especially  the  non-fighters  speak  of  their 
enemies;  this  meets  him  nowhere  more  baldly 
than  in  the  persons  of  his  wife  and  brother- 
in-law. 

At  the  sittings  of  the  military  tribunal 
of  which,  much  against  his  will,  he  is  a 
member,  Cradoc,  the  conscientious  objector, 
is  to  him  a  real  human  being  and  his  case 
is  not  quite  the  simple  one  that  the  others 
see  it.  After  he  has  actually  spent  some 


months  at  the  front,  where  he  finds  no  solu- 
tion for  his  difficulties,  he  comes  back  and 
presently  is  facing  the  baffling  problems  of 
the  period  of  the  armistice,  with  its  accom- 
panying let-up.  But  nowhere  does  he  find 
in  his  nation  spiritual  results  to  repay  even 
in  small  measure  for  the  waste  of  life  and 
love  and  hope.  The  idea  of  revolution  ter- 
rifies him,  and  yet  he  finds  himself  driven  to 
extremism  because  he  is  a  moderate  and  no- 
body will  listen  to  him. 

The   effect   upon    the   women    at   his   own 
hearth  of  those  four  years  of  one-sided  stimu- 


lation is  more  unnerving  than  even  he  sus- 
pects, and  very  unpleasant.  What  is  put  so 
stingingly  about  Sylvia  more  or  less  applies, 
with  one  exception,  to  every  woman  in  the 
book,  and  being  applied  so  relentlessly  leaves 
a  sense  of  exaggeration.  Louise,  the  placid, 
alone  remains  almost  unmoved  by  any  of  the 
emotions  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  thick. 
The  others  act,  as  Sylvia  is  admitted  to  have 
acted,  "  as  if  the  war  had  pulled  out  some 
safety  pin,  and  her  emotions  had  begun  to 
act  beyond  her  government." 

ALICE  HENRY. 


Communications 


AGAIN,  THE  PACKER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  thank  you  for  publish- 
ing in  the  SURVEY  for  June  28  my  letter  in 
answer  to  the  article  by  Florence  Kelley  in 
the  issue  of  April  5.  I  am  perhaps  a  bit  sur- 
prised that  my  letter  was  submitted  to  Mrs. 
Kelley  so  that  she  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  have  her  rejoinder  ready  for  publication 
in  the  same  issue.  To  carry  out  your  policy 
of  fairness  to  all  concerned,  however,  I  pre- 
sume that  you  will  be  glad  to  publish  this 
additional  statement,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Kel- 
ley's  letter  asks  several  questions  which 
ought  not  to  go  unanswered. 

Although  Mrs.  Kelley  suggests  that  there 
may  be  some  inaccuracies  in  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  she  falls  back  on 
that  for  her  real  authority,  and  then  goes  on 
to  ask  why  credence  should  be  placed  in  my 
own  statements.  It  would  have  perhaps  been 
more  convincing  to  the  readers  of  the  SURVEY 
if  Mrs  Kelley  could  have  refuted  my  state- 
ments by  facts  and  figures  rather  than  by 
questioning  their  veracity. 

So  far  as  my  claim  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  is  unjust  and  that  its 
conclusions  are  not  sound  is  concerned,  one 
does  not  need  to  believe  my  personal  state- 
ments. Swift  &  Company's  analysis  and  crit- 
icism of  the  commission's  report  contains 
positive  evidence  and  proof.  For  example,  it 
is  pointed  out  there  that  the  trade  commission 
made  the  positive  assertion  that  the  packers 
had  an  agreement  on  the  price  of  lard  sub- 
stitutes, and  reproduced  letters  taken  from 
the  files  of  one  of  the  packers  which  appar- 
ently proved  the  commission's  contention. 
The  commission  failed  to  mention  in  its 
report,  however,  that  the  agreement  which 
existed  was  brought  about  on  request  of  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration. 

Another  illustration:  The  trade  commis- 
sion claimed  that  when  the  shipper  sends  live 
stock  to  two  different  markets,  the  prices  paid 
in  the  two  markets  are  identical  and  that 
therefore  there  must  be  collusion  among  the 
packers.  To  support  this  contention,  the 
commission  introduced  data  taken  from 
Swift  &  Company's  files  which  apparently 
show  that  prices  are  identical.  On  page  51  of 
Swift  &  Company's  Analysis  are  introduced 
copies  of  telegrams  which  the  commission  had 
taken  from  our  files,  showing  that  only  parts 
of  these  telegrams  had  been  used  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  other  parts,  which  abso- 
lutely refute  the  commission's  contention, 
were  omitted  from  the  report  Furthermore, 
the  proper  interpretation  of  this  matter  shows 
that  even  when  prices  in  two  different  mar- 
kets are  identical,  it  is  not  proof  of  collusion 
among  the  packers. 

These  are  merely  two  examples,  many  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Swift  &  Company's 
Analysis,  and  which  prove  that  the  commis- 


sion's report  cannot  be  relied  on  for  accuracy 
or  fairness. 

Mrs.  Kelley  asks  by  what  authority  I  speak 
for  the  other  packers  in  asserting  that  "  the 
packers  are  in  keen  competition  with  each 
other."  Possibly  my  original  statement  was 
too  comprehensive  in  that  I  represent  only 
Swift  &  Company,  and  have  no  personal  or 
"  inside  "  information  regarding  the  policies 
or  finances  of  the  other  packers.  I  merely 
accepted  at  face  value  their  published  state- 
ments, assuming  that  they  are  just  as  honest 
as  we  are  in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Kelley  asks  why  I  should  be  accepted 
"  as  competent  to  make  the  statement  '  that 
the  large  packers  together  do  not  handle 
more  than  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  poultry 
that  enters  trade  channels '."  Swift  &  Com- 
pany does  not  know  the  amounts  of  these 
commodities  handled  by  the  other  packers. 
We  based  our  estimate  of  15  or  20  per  cent 
on  the  following  facts:  Our  1918  sales,  com- 
pared with  government  reports  of  quantities 
marketed,  show  that  Swift  &  Company 
handles  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  says  that 
Swift  &  Company  is  the  largest  handler  of 
butter.  Two  of  the  five  largest  packers 
handle  relatively  small  amounts  of  butter  and 
these  other  commodities.  Based  on  these 
facts,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  all  five  do  not  handle  over 
15  or  20  per  cent.  Furthermore,  any  progres- 
sive business  concern  knows  in  a  general  way 
the  amount  and  kind  of  business  being  done 
by  its  active  competitors.  If  it  did  not,  it 
would  soon  be  left  far  behind. 

Swift  &  Company  hesitated  to  make  public 
the  figures  showing  the  quantities  of  butter, 
eggs,  and  poultry  handled  (see  page  93  of 
our  analysis),  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
officials  did  not  want  the  other  packers  to 
know  how  much  we  handled.  But  we  be- 
lieved it  vital  to  give  out  this  trade  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  absolute 
falsity  of  the  trade  commission's  claim  that 
the  large  packers  handle  65  per  cent  of  the 
poultry  products  (see  page  154  of  Part  II  of 
the  commission's  report).  The  commission 
had  access  to  these  figures  and  could  have 
told  the  truth;  we  invite  the  commission  to 
publish  the  exact  quantities  handled  by  the 
five  large  packers,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  total  quantity  produced,  and  the  total 
quantity  sold  in  the  United  States  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
certain  that  the  correct  figures  will  check 
with  our  conservative  estimate. 

Mrs.  Kelley  asks  why  my  statement  that 
Swift  &  Company  earns  profits  of  "  only  2.04 
cents  per  dollar  of  sales  and  only  a  little  over 
11  per  cent  on  investment"  in  1918,  should 
be  accepted  as  true  for  other  packers.  The 
packers'  accounts  during  1918  were  under 
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the  surveillance  of  the  Food  Administration 
and  the  trade  commission.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Food  Administration  shows  that  the 
profits  of  the  five  large  packers  in  their  meat 
departments  amounted  to  1.6  cents  per  dollar 
of  sales,  and  to  5.6  per  cent  on  the  total 
capital  employed.  Mrs.  Kelley's  point  that 
Swift  &  Company's  profits  are  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  other  packers  is  therefore 
well  taken.  It  appears  that  the  profits  of  the 
other  packers  must  have  been  slightly  smaller 
than  those  of  Swift  &  Company! 

It  is  apparent  from  Mrs.  Kelley's  letter 
that  her  course  of  action  at  present  is  largely 
the  result  of  her  experience  in  investigating 
packing-house  labor  conditions  in  the  nineties. 
Whether  the  conditions  at  that  time  were  as 
bad  as  commonly  pictured  is  a  question, 
though  Swift  &  Company  knows  that  they 
were  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  problem  at  present?  So 
far  as  labor  is  concerned,  Swift  &  Company 
believes  that  it  can  show  steady  progress  and 
that  it  is  making  every  possible  effort  through 
its  Employes'  Relations  Committee  to  bring 
about  a  constructive  policy  of  labor  improve- 
ment. A  little  investigation  will  show  that 
our  efforts  in  this  direction  deserve  cooper- 
ation and  encouragement  from  the  National 
Consumers'  League  rather  than  condemnation 
and  sweeping  charges  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  fact. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  proposed 
legislation  to  regulate  the  packing  industry 
can  have  no  possible  effect  on  the  price  of 
meat  except  possibly  to  increase  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  live  stock.  Government  interference 
means  inefficiency  and  confusion,  and  can 
result  only  in  higher  costs  of  operation.  Un- 
der the  present  system  our  costs  have  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  by  efficient  methods 
and  the  saving  of  waste;  and  our  profits, 
which  are  earned  in  competition  with  all 
other  packers,  are  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound  of  meat. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY, 

Per  L.  D.  H.  Weld. 

[Manager  Commercial  Research  Dept.] 
Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Weld's  divers  objec- 
tions sum  up  under  two  general  heads. 

First — The  National  Consumers'  League 
continues  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  most  authorita- 
tive statement  concerning  the  packing  indus- 
try now  before  the  American  people.  In  this 
position  we  are  confirmed  by  recent  events 
in  Congress. 

During  the  past  winter  Congress,  through 
the  appropriate  committees  in  Senate  and 
House,  held  a  series  of  public  hearings.  Mr. 
Swift  and  Mr.  Weld  gave  evidence  at  con- 
siderable length,  enjoying  every  opportunity 
for  discrediting  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  its  report.  That  they  convinced 
neither  Congress  nor  the  public  appears  from 
the  recent  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $400,- 
000  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the 
continuance  of  its  work. 

Swift  &  Company's  Analysis  and  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Weld  are  ac- 
cessible to  us  as  to  all  who  read  English. 
But  like  Congress  and  like  its  committees, 
we  still  find  the  commission  and  its  report 
more  persuasive  and  more  enlightening  than 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Swift. 

Second — Mr.  Weld  objects  to  my  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  the  Chicago  stockyards  and 
packinghouses  beginning  in  1893.  One  of 
the  most  vivid  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
relevant.  It  is  of  the  shrill  protests  against 
the  packers'  critics.  In  Mr.  Weld's  present 
letter  the  charges  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  is  "  unjust,"  that  its 


"conclusions  are  not  sound,"  that  "it  can- 
not be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  or  fairness," 
his  assertion  of  "the  absolute  falsity  of  its 
claim,"  etc.,  are  familiarly  like  the  voice 
of  the  little  boy  who  cried.  "Wolf!"  Too 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  employ  of 
the  packers  have  worn  that  method  thread- 
bare in  the  long,  slow  years,  while  grudg- 
ingly gradual  improvements  have  completely 
justified  those  critics. 

The  consuming  public  is  in  no  mood  for 
quibbling  about  percentages  of  control  of 
foods  or  profits.  Daily  goaded  by  unparal- 
leled prices,  it  is  hard  at  work  getting  con- 
trol of  its  sources  of  supply.  It  is  building 
up  cooperative  distribution  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore.  Several  powerful  na- 
tional bodies  are  joining  to  help  along  the 
work.  Congress — probably  by  the  passage 
of  the  Kendrick  bill — must  do  its  part  until 
foods  cease  to  cost  fabulous  sums  and  sup- 
plies accessible  to  the  public  on  a  given  day 
are  no  longer  juggled. 

In  the  not  distant  future  the  consuming 
public  must  decide  for  itself  how  many  mills 
per  pound  of  food  may  go  to  any  manufac- 
turer. This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen, 
women  and  children.  Packers'  protestations 
feed  nobody.  Prices  alone  carry  conviction. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 
[Secretary,   National   Consumers'   League] 

New  York. 


DECENT  HOMES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Arthur  A.  Guild's  new 
experience  [see  the  SURVEY  for  July  12]  at 
Toledo  in  helping  to  get  the  poor  out  of 
furnished  light-housekeeping  rooms  makes 
me  think  there  is  interest  enough  in  the  sub- 
ject to  relate  what  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Des  Moines  has  been  doing  for  many 
years  along  this  line. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  impressed  me 
when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Charities  board,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
that  the  poor  of  our  city  were  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  places  and  the  way  they 
lived.  The  poorer  they  were  the  closer  they 
huddled  together  in  the  worst  houses  and 
apartments.  Founded  on  the  idea  of  doing 
its  social  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  re- 
cipients of  its  thoughtful  consideration 
would  not  long  have  to  remain  objects  of 
solicitous  care,  the  Associated  Charities  even 
so  long  ago  as  the  middle  nineties  began  to 
moye  families  away  from  bad  housing  and 
evil  environment  and  get  them  established 
not  only  in  good  houses  but  in  real  homes. 
In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  society,  I  believe  I  am  conservative  in 
estimating  that  six  hundred  families  have 
been  taken  out  of  bad  living  places  and  put 
in  better  though  not  always  ideal  homes. 

We  have  realized  on  that  wonderful  com- 
munity asset,  old  furniture,  and  have  had 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  placed  at  our 
disposal.  Every  splendid  home  has  tucked 
away  in  attic  or  barn  some  fine  pieces  of 
household  goods  just  waiting  the  call.  I 
remember  that  two  years  ago  a  woman  who 
was  buying  a  little  place  had  her  house 
burned  up,  not  saving  a  chair  or  a  piece  of 
clothing  except  her  nightgown.  A  story  in 
the  paper  brought  instant  response,  and  by 
the  time  the  woman  and  her  neighbors  had 
rebuilt  the  house,  there  was  furniture  enough 
for  every  need,  from  a  table  and  chairs 
given  by  one  of  our  board  members  to  a 
sewing  machine  and  washer. 

When  once  a  family  gets  into  the  open 
where  fresh  air  can  enter  the  house  from 
four  directions,  the  improvement  is  marked 
in  the  matter  of  health  and  morals  and  in- 
telligence and  earning  power.  We  have  had 
for  four  years  a  family  under  our  observa- 


tion for  advice  and  some  material  assistance 
consisting  at  the  present  time  of  the  parents 
and  seven  children.  When  we  first  knew 
them,  the  father  had  incipient  tuberculosis 
and  was  earning  very  little.  After  getting 
this  man  under  the  care  of  a  tuberculosis 
expert,  we  succeeded  in  inducing  his  wife 
to  consider  moving  to  better  quarters.  The 
plan  proved  beneficial.  Supplementing  the 
family  income  to  the  point  of  a  fairly  stand- 
ard budget  has  not  only  checked  the  disease 
in  the  man  but  has  made  him  nearly  twice 
as  efficient  at  his  work,  and  he  loses  prac- 
tically no  time  and  has  a  steady  job.  The 
children,  alwaj's  sickly  before,  are  now  doing 
splendidly  in  school  and  have  been  out  of 
school  the  past  year  only  because  of  measles. 
The  oldest  girl  has  finished  the  second  year 
in  high  school  and  is  very  promising.  Two 
years  from  now  she  will  be  able  to  remove 
the  family  entirely  from  dependency,  barring 
any  unfortunate  circumstance.  But  the  whole 
plan  would  have  failed  had  we  not  removed 
this  family  from  the  squalor  in  which  they 
were  found  to  a  house  which  is  home  and 
where  a  flower  and  vegetable  garden  lend 
their  beautiful  inspiration  for  the  soul  and 
for  economic  independence. 

Many  of  the  poor,  poor  because  of  low 
spirits  and  low  vitality,  become  reinspired 
under  the  patient  but  zealous  endeavors  of 
the  C.  O.  S.  friends,  and,  having  taken  on 
new  hope,  get  some  glimpse  of  the  sunrise 
on  the  glorious  hills.  Then  they  want  to 
live  in  houses  of  their  own.  When  the  home 
spirit  invades,  the  case  is  won.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Des  Moines  families,  once  de- 
pendent, who  now  own  their  homes.  By  con- 
sistent, persistent  effort,  these  families  have 
been  turned  from  liabilities  to  assets. 

The  constant  discussion  of  housing  con- 
ditions, never  as  bad  here  as  in  many  cities, 
and  the  agitation  for  the  standardization  of 
dwellings,  has  resulted  in  the  passage  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Iowa  housing 
law,  said  by  many  to  be  the  last  word  in 
housing  regulations.  It  went  into  effect  July 
1,  and  already  the  apartment  house  from 
which  the  Associated  Charities  has  removed 
dozens  of  persons  suffering  with  tuberculosis 
is  being  torn  down. 

Bad  housing  means  bad  health  and  worse 
morals.  It  is  the  breeding  place  of  all  that 
society  does  not  want.  It  is  the  enemy  of 
childhood.  Its  removal  under  the  enforce- 
ment of  wise  laws  will  be  beneficent  to  all 
mankind.  To  Toledo  and  other  cities  cursed 
by  housing  sharks  I  commend  the  new  Iowa 
housing  law.  If  social  organizations  and 
their  leaders  will  only  bring  facts  to  the 
public  through  the  press  and  keep  urging, 
the  desired  results  will  be  obtained. 

HORACE  S.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 
[Secretary,  Associated  Charities] 
Des  Moines,  la. 

SCIENTIFIC  TERMINOLOGY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  all  scientific  work 
terminology  is  of  vital  importance.  Words 
are  used  as  fine  tools.  Their  significance 
should  be  the  natural  significance,  but  a 
clearer,  more  precise  definition  is  essential  to 
accurate  thought 

In  the  SURVEY  for  July  26  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  contrasts  socially  minded  persons 
with  charitably  minded  persons,  and  implies 
that  a  charitably  minded  person  cannot  be 
socially  minded  though,  perhaps,  the  con- 
verse may  be  true.  It  would  seem  that  just 
the  contrary  might  be  the  case.  A  socially 
minded  person  thinks  in  terms  of  groups  of 
people.  He  is  accustomed  to  consider  the 
affairs  of  men  in  their  bearing  upon  society 
as  a  whole.  He  does  this  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
A  charitably  minded  person  thinks  no  evil 
of  his  neighbor,  is  more  than  companionable 
— for  he  is  kindly  affectioned  to  all  mankind. 
Such  a  person  could  hardly  fail  to  consider 
the  wellbeing  of  society  because  of  his  deep 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  ™  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of  current  economic  and  govern- 
mental problems. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  well-known  writers  and  teachers,  among 

whom  are : 

GRAHAM  WALLAS  of  London,  THORSTEIN  VEBLEN, 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON,  WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL 

JOHN  DEWEY,  DEAN  ROSCOE  POUND, 

THOMAS  s.  ADAMS,  HAROLD  j.  LASKI, 

MOISSAYE  OLGIN,  . 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD  and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
ROBERT   BRUERE   and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

Courses  will  include  lectures  on  Economic  Factors  in  Civilization,  the  Development 
of  the  United  States  Into  a  World  Power,  the  Historic  Background  of  the  Great 
War,  Modern  Industrialism,  Social  Inheritance,  Recent  Tendencies  in  Political 
Thought,  Problems  of  American  Government,  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  professions.  No  academic  degrees  will  be 
required,  but  the  standard  of  postgraduate  work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger  groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special  research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty-second 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  school  at 

465-9  West  Twenty-third  Street  New  York  City 


BABSON  INSTITUTE 


For  Training  Men 
to  Become 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Babson-  Statistical  Organisation — the  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training1  for  youngr  men  who  by  inheritance  or  other 
circumstances  are  to  occupy  positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

The  school  will  instruct  by  unique  methods  in  these  four  essentials  for  executive  work. 
Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Investments  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Busmen*  Psychology  and  the  management  of  Men. 
Personal  Relations  and  the  control  of  One's  Self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  merchandising,  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  investments,  accountancy,  business  management,  labor  problems,  executive  training, 
Individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  teaching  staff  includes  professors  of  well-established  academic  standing,  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  and  lecturers  from  the  business  world. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson  Institute  or  Information  on  other  features  of  the 
Babson   Service  for  business  men  address  H.   Laiigdon  Pratt,   Secretary. 


ROGER    W.   BABSOX 

President 


BABSON    INSTITUTE 

ARLINGTON  ROAD 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Suburb  of  Boston 


RALPH    B.    WTLSON 

Dean 


More  than  a  symbol  of  photographic  excellence,  it  is  the 
mark  of  Social  Service  Photography — the  herald  of  an  organization 
of  enthusiastic  specialists  who  are  devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the 
various  phases  of  publicity  and  educational  picturization  of  social 
activities. 

Your  appeals,  reports,  exhibits,  pamphlets  will  be  more  refreshing, 
inviting,  resultful  through  the  use  of  "  P.  P.  S."  pictures.  Prices  most 
reasonable. 


30 

Beekman 
Place 


LUDllClt^f  JTUct 
HIRAM.  MYERS 

jociol  Weliare  ihoWmpliv 


plaza  7036 

New  York 


concern   for   the   wellbeing   of   all   the   units 
that  make  up  society. 

If  social  workers  are  not  careful  in  the  use 
of  words  that  relate  to  their  own  chosen 
field,  how  can  we  expect  to  have  social  work 
comprehended  by  those  outside  the  profes- 
sion? 

LAWSON  PURDY. 
[Secretary,     Charity    Organization     Society] 

New  York. 

FOR  ADULT  CRIPPLES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  article  on  Illinois' 
Fruitful  Legislature  by  Graham  Taylor  in 
the  SURVEY  for  July  19,  there  is  omitted  any 
mention  of  a  measure  passed  by  that  body 
in  the  interest  of  a  class  not  heretofore  leg- 
islatively provided  for. 

I  refer  to  the  measure  calling  for  rehabili- 
tation of  crippled  and  otherwise  physically 
handicapped  adult  civilians  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Illinois.  The  statute,  in  principle, 
acknowledges  state  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
abled to  ensure  such  proper  medical  and 
surgical  care  as  may  be  requisite  to  restore 
capacity  for  self-support,  to  provide  training 
facilities  for  those  needing  reeducation,  to 
maintain  a  placement  organization  to  secure 
employment,  and  to  inaugurate  social  service 
to  make  effective  the  other  features  of  the 
rehabilitation  program.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  state  Senate  by  Senator  Rodney 
Swift;  it  latter  passed  the  lower  house,  and 
was  approved  by  the  governor. 

The  one  difficulty  was  that  the  appropria- 
tion in  the  original  draft  calling  for  $100,000 
was  cut  in  the  budget  to  $70,000  for  the  first 
year  for  the  initiation  of  the  work,  with  the 
intention  that  at  the  next  session  there  would 
be  granted  a  sum  demonstrated  to  be  requisite 
to  meet  the  public's  responsibility. 

Thus,  the  enactment  is  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  it  makes  an  encouraging  be- 
ginning in  providing  for  a  class  which  has 
in  the  past  been  completely  neglected.  This 
one  additional  credit  should  be  added  to  the 
exemplary  record  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
as  already  described  in  your  columns. 

DOUGLAS  C.  MCMURTRIE. 
[President,    Federation    of    Association    for 

Cripples] 
New  York. 

FIRE  AND  THE  FOURTH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  your  inquiry 
relative  to  the  observance  of  July  4,  we  have 
no  special  comment  to  offer  this  year  beyond 
saying  that  in  some  cases  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  methods  in  vogue 
before  the  safe  and  sane  movement  became 
a  power.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  situa- 
tion was  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been 
expected.  W.  T.  COLYER. 

[National  Fire  Protection  Association] 
Boston. 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A.  recent  advertiser  writes: 
"  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
sball    always   be   grateful    for   your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  Is  an 
Indication  of  your  circulation." 


A  Summer's  work  in  New  York  City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  oJ 
cltliens  who  need  tech-ilcul  help  and  Inspiration  In 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210,  Municipal  Building  New  York 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Keal 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address,  for  each  inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  A  Jewish  woman  to  do  case 
work  in  a  relief  department.  In  applying 
state  age,  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence, also  salary  desired.  Address,  United 
Hebrew  Charities,  516  N.  4th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED:  Two  teachers  and.  cottage 
mothers  for  small  Jewish  orphanage. 
Congenial  surroundings.  Apply  Supt.  B'nai 
B'rith  Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED:  TEACHERS,  music,  gym- 
nastic, sewing,  kindergarten  and  primary, 
at  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Polk,  Pennsylvania.  No  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  feeble-minded  required.  These 
positions  offer  excellent  opportunities  to 
obtain  practical  experience  in  the  teaching 
of  mental  defectives.  Address  Dr.  J.  M. 
Murdoch,  Supt.,  Polk,  Pa. 

WANTED :  An  experienced  matron,  in 
a  child  caring  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address  3216  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Thoroughly  experienced 
case-worker  as  Supervisor  of  Investigation 
Department,  Children's  Aid  Society,  De- 
troit, Michigan.  Must  be  able  to  train  and 
direct  others.  Opportunity  and  salary  ex- 
cellent. Address  G.  R.  Bedinger,  General 
Secretary,  33  West  Warren  Ave.,  Detroit. 

WANTED  at  Carson  College,  Flour- 
town,  Pa.,  housemother  to  take  charge  of 
cottage  of  ten  children  with  assistant 
dietitian.  Practical  experience  and  interest 
in  child  study  essentials.  Beginning  salary 
$50  a  month  and  living,  one  month's  vaca- 
tion with  pay. 

WANTED :  Young  woman  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  social  work  as  resi- 
dent assistant  in  suburban  settlement.  Ad- 
dress "  Social,"  35  Tompkins  St.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

\YAXTED:  Station  Worker.  Pleasing 
personality,  adaptability,  mature  judgment, 
resourcefulness  and  knowledge  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  required.  Address  Secretary, 
Travelers'  Aid  Society,  Room  266,  South 
Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED :  Sewing  teacher ;  also  able  to 
teach  home  cooking,  for  all  day  position, 
New  York  City.  Address  3225  SURVEY. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 
Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 
National     Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED :  Experienced  Executive  Sec- 
retary, well  established  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Industrial  Community.  Tri-Cities 
Associated  Charities,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

WANTED :  A  graduate  nurse  with  so- 
cial service  experience  for  educational  work, 
anti-tuberculosis  and  child  welfare  for  a 
town  of  30.000  in  the  Middle  West.  Address 
3227  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate, 
speaking  several  foreign  languages,  exten- 
sive traveling  experience  abroad,  seeks 
position  as  traveling  companion.  Address 
3219  SURVEY. 

RETURNED  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
rank,  major,  trained  sanitarian,  with  indus- 
trial experience,  wishes  industrial  medical 
position,  preferably  in  or  near  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia.  Address  3220  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  recently  re- 
turned  from  overseas  service,  desires  con- 
nection with  hospital  or  institution  as  pur- 
chasing agent  or  business  manager.  Ad- 
dress 3221  SURVEY. 

CpMPETENT  YOUNG  WOMAN,  uni- 
versity  degree,  domestic  science  training, 
two  years'  settlement  experience,  desires 
position,  preferably  child  welfare.  Address 
3222  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  experienced  craft  and 
social  service  worker,  opening  by  October 
first,  in  or  near  Eastern  city.  Address  3223 
SURVEY. 

COMMUNITY  WORKER,  graduate 
training  school  People's  Institute,  college 
woman,  three  years' .  information  desk  as- 
sistant in  community  center  library,  seeks 
opportunity  in  town  or  rural  district  within 
100  miles  New  York  City.  Recent  experi- 
ence in  neighborhood  clearing  house,  public 
employment  and  Red  Cross.  Present  salary 
$1.560.  Address  3224  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  (30),  supervisor  boys, 
vocational  guidance,  assist  in  athletics, 
graduate  Gerard  College,  University  Penn- 
sylvania. Moderate  salary.  Address  3226 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  experience  in  work 
with  boys  seeks  position  in  similar  line  of 
work  in  institution  or  settlement.  Southern 
state  preferred.  Address  3228  SURVEY. 


Jottings 


VANCOUVER'S  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
is  the  first  large  central  body  to  endorse  the 
One  Big  Union.  It  expects  to  become  the  lo- 
cal central  body  for  that  organization,  but 
for  the  present  delegates  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  internationals  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accorded  seats  and  affiliation. 


UNIVERSAL  military  service,  continuation 
of  daylight  saving,  the  movement  for  the  ex- 
tension of  physical  education  on  the  public 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  a:  division 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  were  formally  favored  in 
resolutions  passed  by  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listing*  fifty  cent*  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS    OP    THE    FIBST    NATIONAL    Co- 
OPBBATIVE    CONVENTION.      300    pp.      $1.00. 
Published    by    The    Cooperative    League    of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 
TOWARD  TH»  Nzw  EDUCATION.   The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.     164  pp.    2i 
cents.     Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  city. 
WORKSHOP    COMMITTEES.      Suggested    lines    of 
development.     By  C.   G.   Eenold.     Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY  for  October  f>.  1918.     Sur- 
vey Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New 
York  City.     5  cts. 

FOB  VALUE  HBCBIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SDBVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 
IMMIGRATION  LITEBATDRE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 
A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier.  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman.  Room  1001.  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMBBICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

PERIODICALS  """" 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 

tions;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 

mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene.  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nune;  monthly ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

HoKpital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.00  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  406  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

DR.     ROBINSON'S     VOICE     IN     THE     WILDERNESS 

has  come  to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
THE  ARBITRATOR  contains  debates  on  subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance ; 
Veracity  in  Newspapers ;  Amnesty  for  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.  $1.00  a  year.  Sample 
free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  Street  Station, 
New  York  City. 

self  committed  to  prison  for  a  week  some 
years  ago  in  order  to  learn  what  prison  life 
really  was,  has  now  enlisted  as  a  common 
seaman  in  the  navy  in  order  to  learn  what 
the  conditions  of  that  life  are.  The  impulse 
to  do  this  undoubtedly  came  from  Mr.  Os- 
borne's  recent  experiences  as  commandant  of 
the  United  States'  Naval  Prison  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Probably  he  wants  to  know 
just  why  boys  in  the  navy  go  to  prison.  His 
week  in  prison  ultimately  landed  him  in  the 
wardenship  of  Sing  Sing.  Will  his  service 
as  a  seaman  make  him  secretary  of  the  navy? 


IN  THE  Kansas  state  reformatory  a  very 
important  new  position  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, that  of  director  of  social  and  physical 
education.  Too  often  the  recreational  and 
physical  development  of  boys  and  young  men 
in  reformatories  is  haphazardly  conducted, 
even  where  it  is  conducted  at  all.  The  first 
incumbent  of  this  position,  J.  Fuller  Groom, 
writes:  "We  have  already  put  on  a  pro- 
gram of  singing  and  play  which  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  comment. 
We  are  trying  to  develop  freedom,  initiative 
and  are  endeavoring  to  apply  principles  that 
will  make  a  responsible  group  sentiment  so 
that  later  on  we  may  introduce  self-govern- 
ment in  a  way  that  will  better  fit  these  men 
to  take  their  places  in  civilian  life  as  recon- 
structed citizens." 


THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE,  who  had  him- 


CORRECTION 

The  story  of  "  a  policeman  who  likes 
boys "  in  the  SURVEY  for  July  26  had  its 
source  in  the  Minneapolis,  not  as  stated  the 
New  York,  Tribune,  and  the  events  related 
in  it  refer  to  Minneapolis — the  settlement 
mentioned  being  the  North  East  Neighbor- 
hood House  of  Minneapolis. 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices ;  industrial  safety  and  health ;  work- 
men's compensation ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry,  Pies., 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis;  Antoinette 
Cannon,  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work-  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Kuipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
Infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 
AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

jliss  Cora    Wiuchell.  sec'y,   Teachers  College, 

New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions iu  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y  •  Franklin  Hank  lildg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free  P.  K.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), #1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $0.00  :  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
25  W  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  reauest.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 
EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.  ;  Dr.  J.  II. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  Bt.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec,    sec'y ; 
Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research   sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission    on     International    Justice    and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.   Henry  A.  Atkinson,   sec'y. 
Commission   on    Church    and    Country    Life ; 
Rev     Edmund   deS.    Brunner,    exec,    sec  y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Relations   with    France   and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies  for   the   relief   and    reconstruction   of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium.     Chairman,    Rev.    Arthur   J.    Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Mllliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas  ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
Ing.  Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est In  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2.  $5  and  $25:  Includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  acting  sec'y.  L.  V.  In- 
grahnm,  M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon 
request.  Quarterly  Bulletin  25  cents  a  year. 
Memberships:  Annual,  $3;  Sustaining,  $10; 
Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 
field  storey,  pres. ;  John  H.  Shilludy,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  Information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  54,000, 
with  210  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias;  educational 
classes;  employment;  Bible  study;  secretarial 
training  school;  foreign  work;  war  work  coun- 
cils. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE — 

Owen  It.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health;  recreation;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlisou,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions throush  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  :  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamuhlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y.,    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.       General     organization      to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and   Increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.    47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   11)20. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 
CHILDREN — Henry  W.    Thurston,  New   York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  COBBECTION — Bernard  Olueck, 

If.  D.,  Hew  York. 

HEALTH — George  J.   Nelbach,  New   York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 
THB  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 

INDDSTBIAL        AND        ECONOMIC        CONDITIONS 

Florence  Kelley,  New   York. 
THB  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  8.  Brauoher,  N.  Y 
MENTAL  HYGIENE — C.  Macfle  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore. 
OBOANIZATION   OF    SOCIAL   FOBCE8 — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    or    NATIVE    AND    FOBEIGN-BOBN    IN 

AHIBICA — Allen  T.  Burnt,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  brnad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holllngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y ; 
20u  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— .lean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'v ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls:  recreation 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
Ing  groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall. 
H.  X.,  exec,  sec'y ;  ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects  :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursius  ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  Included  in  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIFTY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggi.rt.  trens. ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
tor  self-government  In  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ.  Life  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street,  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  Held. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 

AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucber,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion; cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

liattle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  MeMurtrie,  dir., 
oil  Fourth  Ave.,  New  1'orli.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
(or  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FpUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SUUVKI  ;  Paul  L.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Deviue,  Graham  Taylor,  Jatie  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch; 
UealUi,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Wiuthrop  D.  Lane ;  Foreign  Service, 
Kruno  Lasker,  112  East  lath  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  1'outh  ;  un  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Motou,  prin.  ;  Warren  Lojjau, 
treus. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  secy;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  nnd  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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Mare  Nostrum 


(Our  Sea)    By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Author  of  "  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  " 

All  the  immemorial  love  of  the  Latin  races  for  the  Mediterranean  (Our  Sea :  mare  nostrum)  is  poured  into 
Blasco  Ibanez's  latest  novel.  Every  page  of  it  is  steeped  in  the  poetry  and  the  beauty  of  the  sea,  and  its 
background  is  the  tragic  immensity  of  wide  undersea  spaces.  In  a  way  it  is  a  complement  of  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse."  As  that  showed  how  war  came  to  the  western  front,  this  shows  its  menace 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  pictures  also,  as  no  other  novel  has,  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  by  Germany 
upon  neutral  nations  to  deal  in  contraband.  But  the  deep-reaching  impression  left  by  the  fascinating  story 
is  of  the  romance  of  this  land-locked  sea,  of  the  cities  on  its  shores,  of  its  lovers  who,  like  Blasco  Ibanez, 
adore  it  so  passionately.  It  is  impossible  that  any  reader  should  not  find  the  book  fascinatingly  interesting. 

Net  $1.90 

Other  Great  Novels  by  BLASCO  IBANEZ  Each,  net,  $1.90 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Blood  and  Sand  (Sangre  y  Arena) 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral  La  Bodega  (The  Fruit  of  the  Vine) 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  LAMP  By  JANET  LAING 

The  author  of  "  Before  the  Wind  "  has  woven  an  Ingenious  story,  sparkling  with  dry  humor,  common  sense  and  kindly  satire, 
but  with  an  underlying  theme  of  mystic  spiritual  beauty  that  Is  in  line  with  the  most  recent  developments  of  modern 
psychology.  Net  $1.90 

THE  HOMESTEAD  By  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY 

A  novel  of  character  and  atmosphere,  full  of  a  dignified  in  tellectual  beauty,  is  this  story  of  a  New  England  homestead  and 
the  people  who  lived  in  it.  The  Philadelphia  Press  says  of  it :  "  The  book  Is  worthy  of  note ;  it  exhibits  a  balance  and  pro- 
portion .  .  .  that  produces  the  climax  desired."  Net  $1.90 

THE  CRESCENT  MOON  By  CAPTAIN  F.  BRETT  YOUNG 

A  romance  of  far  places,  of  which  Alfred  Sinclair  Clark  writing  in  Everybody's  says,  "  For  sheer  romance  ...  try  "  The 
Crescent  Moon."  It  takes  you  straight  into  Africa.  .  .  .  And  in  it,  when  the  slender  new  moon  hangs  above  the  hills,  you 
constantly  hear  the  drums,  pulsating  on  all  sides,  calling,  calling.  ...  In  it  there  beats  the  inscrutable  heart  of  Africa. 
There  is  the  resonance  of  real  romance."  Net  $1.75 

SILVER  AND  GOLD  By  DANE  COOLIDGE 

The  author  of  "The  Fighting  Fool"  has  written  another  real  man's  book — an  absorbing  tale  of  love  and  luck  in  a  western 
mining  camp.  Net  $1.75 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE  By  PHILIP  GIBBS 

The  romance  and  struggle  of  life  In  Fleet  Street,  London's  g  reat  newspaper  centre,  the  true  modern  "  Street  of  Adventure,"  Is 
depicted  from  the  inside  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  journalists  who  have  passed  through  it.  Net  $1.90 

LEAVES  IN  THE  WIND  By  "ALPHA  OF  THE  PLOUGH" 

A  new  series  of  thoughtful  and  whimsical  essayettes  by  th  e  author  of  "  Pebbles  on  the  Shore,"  full  of  personality  and  shrewd 
observation.  "  His  writing,"  as  the  Boston  Herald  says,  "  has  the  quality  of  good  talk."  Net  $2.50 

STUDIES  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

A  series  of  acute  and  illuminating  essays  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living  critics,  distinguished  by  all  his  fascinating 
charm  of  style  and  sanity  of  judgment.  Net  $3.50 

THE  SYMBOLIST  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE  By  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

With  keen  intelligence  and  a  soul  exquisitely  responsive,  Mr.  Symons  analyzes  the  subtilty  of  the  French  temperament  as  ex- 
pressed in  one  phase  of  literature — the  evidences  of  that  self-renewing  spirit  against  which  we  have  seen  the  material  forces 
of  this  generation  break  themselves  in  vain.  Net  $3.00 

A  NEW  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  By  SIR  HENRY  NEWBOLT 

"Himself  a  poet  of  mark,  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  brings  to  the  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  others  and  of  poetry  in  general,  breadth 
and  sanity  and  courtesy.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  that  gives  one  a  clearer  conception  of  the  essentials  of  the  poetic  art  and  a 
high  opinion  of  the  poet  who  can  so  effectively  convey  this  conception  to  his  public." — New  York  Times.  Net  $3.00 
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THE    SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY    OF     SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y ;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices ;  industrial  safety  and  health ;  work- 
men's compensation ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven  ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS— Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Indiana  University,  Indianapolis ;  Antoinette 
Cannon,  Ex.  Sec.,  University  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. Organization  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries. Annual  Meeting  with  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY — 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-scuool  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Wiiichell,  sef'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions In  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE— Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
iec'y;  Franklin  Bank  Uidg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free.  P.  1C.  Kevietc,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  ICevlew  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 

the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
si'.x  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership, 
$2.0"  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  reauest.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Cimuceuor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres.:  l)r.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  i>ubiie  service  for  knowledge  about  human  iu- 
iicriiance,  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Maefarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  at..  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 

Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Church  and  Country  Life; 
Rev.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  exec,  sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 

Commission  on  Relations  with  France  and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Chairman,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on  Temperance.  Hon.  Carl  E.  IfUUken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  1*.  Phenlx,  vlce-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St..  Mew  York.  Helen  Winkler.  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
Cram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     SOCIALIST     SOCIETY— 

Harry  W.  Laldler.  sec'y ;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  Intelligent  inter- 
est In  socialism  among  college  men  and  women 
Annual  membership.  $2.  $5  and  $25:  includes 
quarterly,  The  Interrollefjiate  8ociali.it. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 60  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships  :  Annual,  S3  ; 
Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMifiNT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE— Moor- 

iield  Storey,  pres.  ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec  j  ;  70 
.•  if  th  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexiug- 
'?",  A,ve-  ^'ew  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try .enters  ;  physical  education  ;  cainps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  !>->  «t.,  New 
iork,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  :  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD   WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

--•Chas.  F.  Pfiwlison,  gen.  .sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
.New  \ork.  originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 

NATIONAL   COMMITTEE   FOR  MENTAL   HY- 

LENE — Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Painohlets  on  mental  hygiene  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri 
ety,  criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education 
iOclfll  -service,  bacxward  children,  surveys,  state 
s  >i  irrles.  Mental  Hyyiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PllUVEN- 
TION  OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  • 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y.,    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.      General     organization      to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    pi'  .;eedings 
annual  meetines.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.    47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 
CHILDREN — Henry  W.    Thurstun,  New    York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  CORBECTION — Bernard  Olucck 

M.  ID.,  New  York. 
HEALTH — deorge  J.   Kelbach,  New   York. 

PUBLIC     AQENC'IXS     AND      INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 
THK  FAMILY — Amt-Hn  Sears,  Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL        AND        ECONOMIC        CONDITIONS — 

Florence,  Kelley,  New   York. 
THB  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  8.  Brauoher,  N.  T. 
MENTAL  HYOIBNB — O.  Macflr  Campbell,  if.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OF    SOCIAL   FORCES — William   J. 

Nort'in,  Detroit. 
CTKITINQ     OF    NATIVE    AND    FOBKIGN-BOBN    IK 

AMERICA — Allen  T.  Burnt,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
tun.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holllngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
20(1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  ecmioraic  lines; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls  :  recreation 
and  instruction  In  self-governing  and  support- 
ing groups  for  plrls  of  worklne  age.  Magazine, 
Tne  duo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a,  year. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING—  Ella  Phillips  Crandalt 
.  -V,  exec,  secy;  15U  Fifth  Ave.,  New  iork 
Objects:  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
ucalih  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  iu- 
v,^tlon'K  O.fflclal  orsan-  tue  Puoli<>  Health 
•in£«  '«.>s^8t'rlytlon  Included  In  membership. 
uues,  $J.OO  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St. 
New  York      A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 

S 


NATIONAL    TRAVELERS   AID    SOC1ETY-GI1- 

Virril  VSa,eh  PreS'  ;  ?ush  To**"",  treas!; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y  ;  rooms  i-o-21  465 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
d  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 


*VOME*'S  THAU*  UNION 
u  i  ~rs-  Raymond  Robins,  pres.  ;  64  W 
Rando  ph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  III.  Stands' 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given  Of- 
nclal  organ.  Life  and  Labor. 


*OB  DELICATE  CHIL- 

—  Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street  Boston.  Objects  :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment  : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

*.'l'A,rGROCNI)  AND  BECREATION  ASSN.  OF 

AMERICA—  H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Oept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

liuttle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
•  ••I  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities 
J.  II.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN—  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dir.. 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
lor  cnppied  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction- 
work  here  and  abroad.  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the  lui- 
provemeut  of  Living  Conditions  —  John  il 
Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
l.oaus.  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT  BALLOT  ORGANIZATION  —  Wood  row 
Wilson,  pies.  ;  Richard  S.  Chiids,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
;nh  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  house  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  citv 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.—  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres.  :  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers ot  the  SLKVEI  ;  Puui  U.  Kellogg,  editor  ; 
Edward  T.  Deviue,  Graham  Taylor,  jaiie  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors;  departments:  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor  ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D.  ;  Education, 
Crime,  Wiuihrop  D.  Lane  ;  Foreign  Service, 
liruno  Lasker,  112  East  luth  St.,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE—  An  Institution  for 
cue  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  iu  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
i'urnisbes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
probJem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. uonert  R.  Jlotou,  prm.  ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas.  ;  rJmaiett  J.  Scott,  sec  y  ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  1   Madi- 

son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  Vv'ar  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.  ;  H.  8.  . 
Braucher,  sec'y. 


BOOKS 
RECEIVED 


THE  WAR  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 
By  Evangeliue  P.qoth  and  Grace  Livingston 
Hill.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  305  pp.,  illus- 
trated. Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.62. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  A  LEAGUE  OK  PEACE. 
By  George  Burton  Adams.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  115  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.15. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  IN  WORLD  MARKETS.  By 
James  T.  Moore.  George  II.  Doran  Co.  320 
pp.  Price  $2  ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.25. 

RED  FRIDAY.  By  George  K.  Turner.  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  253  pp.  Price  $1.40 ;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.50. 

FOREIGN  MAGIC.  By  Jean  Carter  Cochran. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  191  pp.  illustrated. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.60. 

THE  UNDYING  FIRE.  By  II.  <!.  Wells.  Mac- 
millan  Co.  229  pp.  Price  $1.50  ;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.62. 

CLASSIFIED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BOY  LIFE  AND 
ORGANIZED  WORK  WITH  BOYS.  By  Ronald 
T.  Veal.  Association  Press.  198  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.35. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  NATION.  By  Edward 
Jenks.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  312  pp.  Price 
$2  ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 

BROKEN  HOMES.  By  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  Price  $.75 ;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $.85.  208  pp. 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  LAWS.  By  Fred  S.  Hall 
and  Elizabeth  W.  Brooke.  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  132  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.15. 

EN  BATTERIE  !  By  Lieut.  Fonsagrive.  Libralrie 
Delgrave,  Paris.  273  pp.,  paper.  Frs  5.30  ; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.40. 

LE  REVERS  DE  1914  ET  SES  CAUSES.  By  Lieut- 
Col.  de  Thomasson.  Berger-Levrault,  Paris.. 
256  pp.  paper.  Frs.  4.55 ;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.25. 

FRANGIPANE  &  CIE.  By  Marcel  Nabaud.  Albin 
Michel.  Paris.  250  pp.  Paper.  Frs.  4.50 ; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.25. 

SOUVENIRS  ENTOMOLOOIQUES.  By  J.-H.  Fabre. 
Librairie  Delagrave,  Paris.  First  Volume. 
377  pp.  Paper,  illustrated.  Frs.  14.40;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.20. 

LES  SERBEK,  CROATES  ET  SLOVENES.  By  A 
Chaboseau.  Ed  Bossard,  Paris.  109  pp. 
Paper.  Price  1.80  frs. ;  by  mall  of  the 
SURVEY  $.55. 

PBTITB  HISTOIRE  DE  LA  GRANDE  GUERRE.  By 
H.  Vast.  Librairie  Delagrave,  Paris.  291 
pp.  and  19  maps.  Paper.  Price  Frs.  5.00; 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.30. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THB  PAST.  By  F.  E.  Mills 
Young.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  322  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  the  SDRVKY  $1.70. 

CAMP  COOKERY.  By  Ava  B.  Milam  and  others. 
J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  108  pp.  Price 
$1.00  :  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.10. 

AN  ADOPTED  HUSBAND.  By  Futabatei.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese.  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
275  pp.  Price  $1.75  ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.95. 

GERIATRICS.  \  Treatise  on  Senile  Conditions. 
By  Malford  W.  Thewlis.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co., 
St.  Louis.  250  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00- 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.20. 

DISABLED  SOLDIHRS  AND  SAILORS  PENSIONS  AND 
TRAINING.  By  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lilian 
Brandt.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  "Preliminary  Economic  Studies 
of  the  War."  Oxford  University  Press.  471 
pp.  Price  $1.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  SUHVHY 
$1.20. 

ON  UNCLE  SAM'S  WATER  WAGON.  (Recipes  for 
Drinks.)  By  Helen  Watkeys  Moore.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  222  pp.  Price  $1.50 ;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.65. 

THE  LAND  op  TOMORROW  (ALASKA).  By  William 
B.  Stephenson,  Jr.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  240 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  ;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.20. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  OLD  GLOIIV.  By  William 
Norman  Guthrie.  Geo.  II.  Doran  Co.  415 
pp.  Price,  $2.50:  by  mail  of  thp  SURVUY 
$2.75. 

THE  SWORD  OF  DEBORAH.  By  F.  Tennyson 
Jesse.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  196  pp.  Price 
$1.00:  by  mail  of  Uie  SURVEY  $1.10. 

AMERICA'S  TOMORROW.  By  Snell  Smith.  Brit- 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  385  pp. 
Price  $2.00 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.25. 

SELF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.  B.v 
Maximo  M.  Kalaw.  The  Century  Co.  210 
pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.70. 
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The  Railroad  Crisis 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


AMERICAN  labor  with  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
leading  seems  to  have  crossed  its  Rubicon.  No  event, 
no  strike  and  no  combination  of  strikes,  since  the  days 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  first  emerged 
as  the  successor  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  approaches  in  signifi- 
cance the  present  railroad  crisis.  Other  struggles  in  contrast 
have  been  conventional.  Even  when  strikes  merged  upon 
class  warfare,  as  in  West  Virginia  or  Colorado,  the  ends 
sought  by  the  unionists  were  conservative.  Higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  better  conditions,  often  the  mere  enforcement 
of  state  laws,  these  have  been  the  familiar  goals  of  union  effort. 
But  the  present  conflict  represents  a  new  stage  of  development. 
What  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  their  allies  now  ask  is 
national  recognition  of  a  transfer  of  the  balance  of  social  power 
with  the  nationalization  of  a  great  industry.  This  is  peaceful 
revolution.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  mark  a  change  hardly  less 
striking  than  that  achieved  by  the  barons  when  King  John 
formally  acknowledged  their  claim  to  certain  privileges  which 
the  monarch  had  sought  to  retain  for  the  royal  house.  If  the 
organized  trade  unionists  win  the  battle  now  raging  for  posses- 
sion of  the  railroads,  the  center  of  national  gravity  will  have 
been  shifted  as  completely  as  when  by  a  similar  growth  the 
commercial  classes  in  Great  Britain  took  unto  themselves  the 
power  previously  exercised  'by  the  governing  nobility  of  land- 
owners. The  revolution  will  be  as  marked  as  when  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  near  West  took  to  themselves  the  political  supremacy 
which  previously  rich  slave-owners  of  the  agricultural  regions 
had  enjoyed. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods,  supported  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  Nonpartisan  League,  and  by  other 
bodies  of  somewhat  radical  economic  thought,  are  advocating 
the  "  Plumb  Plan  "  of  operation  for  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  described  in  the  SURVEY  for  March  8.  They 
seek  outright  government  ownership.  To  this  is  coupled  the 
operation  of  the  roads  by  a  directorate.  The  directorate  would 
be  composed  of  equal  numbers — five  each  in  the  Sims  bill — of 
the  representatives  of  the  wage-earning  employes,  of  the  official 
employes,  and  of  the  public.  Organized  railroad  labor,  expert 
management  and  the  government  would  thus  divide  the  power. 
The  present  owners  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  railroads 
would  be  compensated  with  government  securities.  The  profits 
of  operation,  after  the  fixed  charges  were  paid,  would  be 
divided  equally  between  the  railroad  workers  and  the  public. 


Rather  remarkably,  perhaps,  the  plan  provides  that  the  official 
employes,  the  management,  be  allowed  shares  of  these  profits 
twice  as  large  as  those  alloted  to  the  wage  earners. 

The  Plumb  Plan  has  been  characterized  as  "  ably  drawn 
but  specious  "  by  William  Howard  Taft  in  a  vigorous  assault 
on  the  proposal  of  the  railroad  workers.  As  outlined  by  Glenn 
E.  Plumb,  general  counsel  for  the  brotherhoods,  it  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  embodies  Mr.  Plumb's  theory  of 
appraisal.  This  is  a  product  of  his  experience  in  public  utility 
controversies.  It  is  a  device  for  squeezing  out  the  water  which 
is  sometimes  alleged  to  lay  in  the  capital  stock  of  certain  rail- 
roads. The  appraisal  sections  of  the  plan  will  probably  be 
vigorously  fought  if  the  general  scheme  seems  to  have  favorable 
chances  of  acceptance  by  Congress.  But  the  method  of  ap- 
praisal is  entirely  distinct,  important  though  it  may  be,  from 
the  genuine  novelty  of  the  proposed  measure.  Nearly  every 
city  has  had  conflicts  with  public  utility  corporations  concern- 
ing methods  of  valuation.  Legal  mechanisms  to  squeeze  water 
out  of  stock  are  doubtless  democratic  and  in  the  general  in- 
terest, but  they  are  not  radical.  If  that  were  its  main  feature, 
the  Plumb  Plan  would  not  have  reached  the  surface  of 
national  thought. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Sims  for  the  trade  unionists  is  that  it  is  a  prac- 
tical application  of  guild  socialism.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
should  know  that  Mr.  Plumb  had  never  heard  of  guild 
socialism,  nor  of  the  Cambridge  scholar  who  has  been  its 
prophet  in  Great  Britain,  when  he  drafted  and  presented  his 
plan  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  No  more,  it  is  just  to  add, 
did  the  brotherhood  chiefs  know  or  care  about  the  industrial 
philosophy  of  Professor  Cole.  It  merely  happened  that  in  the 
development  of  means  of  handling  their  own  practical  emer- 
gencies the  railroad  men  chanced  upon  a  proposal  having  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  revolutionary  program  for  manag- 
ing the  industry  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Plumb  and  his  clients  were 
convinced  that  labor,  management  and  the  public  were  the 
three  essential  interests  in  the  operation  of  the  transportation 
system,  and  so  their  plan  was  born.  It  is  important  in  con- 
sidering the  railroad  crisis  to  observe  that,  despite  the  sugges- 
tive similarity,  the  Plumb  Plan  has  a  practical  rather  than  an 
academic  paternity.  It  is  not  doctrinaire. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  its  work-a-day  origin,  the  system  of 
railroad  ownership  and  operation  now  being  sought  by  the 
unionists  of  the  country  is  socialistic  in  its  nature.  Mr.  Taft 
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said  in  his  attack  on  the  Sims  bill :  "  We  have  long  known 
how  earnestly  and,  on  the  whole,  how  successfully,  Samuel 
Gompers  has  fought  the  Socialists  in  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  prevented  the  making  of  a  separate  political 
party  out  of  the  federation  on  any  platform.  "  Within  a  day 
or  two,  however,  the  public  has  been  startled  by  a  demand 
served  upon  Congress,  indicating  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  now 
yielded  to  socialism."  The  distinguished  former  president, 
who  more  than  any  conservative  leader  in  the  country  is 
acquainted  with  tendencies  in  the  American  labor  movement, 
expressed  surprise  and  dismay  at  the  trend  the  unions  are  now 
taking.  But  the  warnings  of  some  such  change  as  this  have 
been  numerous.  For  some  months  and,  in  cases  years  past,  the 
unions  have  been  flying  the  signals  of  storm. 

The  Growth  of  the  New  Spirit 

The  history  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  since  1914  ought 
to  have  given  some  inkling  of  what  great  masses  of  men  are 
thinking,  and,  too,  of  the  drift  of  railroad  operation.  The 
turning  point  came  with  the  demands  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  on  the  western  railroads  for  higher 
wages.  Mediation  by  federal  representatives  under  the  act  of 
July  15,  1913,  was  sought.  It  failed.  Then,  on  August  3, 
five  years  ago,  the  western  railroads  and  the  two  brotherhoods 
entered  into  an  arbitration  agreement.  The  men  had  two 
representatives,  the  roads  two,  and  two  neutral  appointees 
were  designated.  On  April  30,  1915,  the  arbitration  commis- 
sion made  its  award.  The  two  neutral  members  and  the  rail- 
road representatives  brought  in  a  majority  report  from  which 
one  of  the  neutral  members  mildly  dissented.  The  brother- 
hoods' representatives  filed  a  vigorous  minority  report.  Among 
other  things  they  said,  "  A  great  opportunity  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  employers  and 
employes  has  been  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  board  to  equitably 
and  justly  settle  the  questions  involved." 

The  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  in  that  case  had 
demanded  an  increase  in  wages  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  then  being  paid  living  wages ;  they  had  urged  a  new 
wage  principle.  They  asserted  their  right  to  share  in  the 
surplus  which,  they  said,  the  western  railroads  had  earned. 
They  demanded  "  a  fair  determination  of  profits "  and  an 
"  equitable  distribution."  At  that  time  the  minimum  rates 
provided  called  in  cases  for  a  wage  of  $4.30  for  passenger 
engineers  and  $2.50  for  passenger  firemen — scarcely  profiteers' 
wages.  The  ten-hour  day  was  the  accepted  standard.  The 
brotherhoods  were  badly  disappointed  with  the  award.  Their 
spokesmen  said  that  on  certain  roads  rates  fixed  by  this  arbitra- 
ment had  actually  lowered  wages.  The  leaders  announced 
bitterly  that  arbitration  had  failed  and  that  in  the  future  they 
would  pursue  other  courses. 

Then  came  the  struggle  which  eventuated  in  the  Adamson 
law.  The  temper  of  the  brotherhoods  was  shown  in  their  im- 
mediate refusal  to  accept  arbitration.  It  was  also  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  four  great  railroad  brotherhoods  were  for  the 
first  time  in  their  history  acting  in  unison.  Four  hundred 
thousand  railroad  employes,  members  of  unions  which  until 
1916  had  been  reckoned  as  models  of  conservatism,  unions  by 
custom  committed  to  the  principle  of  not  striking,  brought 
about  the  most  serious  industrial  crisis  which  this  nation  had 
faced.  The  bitterness  of  the  feeling  on  both  sides  was  evi- 
denced 'by  the  refusal  of  the  managers,  representing  200,000 
miles  of  railroads,  to  accept  President  Wilson's  suggestion  that 
a  federal  commission  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  issue.  The 
brotherhoods  did  yield  to  the  President's  proposal. 

With  the  White  House  apparently  at  the  end  of  its  resources 


because  of  the  unanimous  rejection  by  the  managers  of  the 
proffered  federal  commission,  the  brotherhoods  voted  to  strike 
on  September  4,  1916.  The  Adamson  law  which  gave  the 
railroad  men  their  demanded  basic  eight-hour  day  prevented 
that  strike,  but  it  left  a  heritage  of  bitterness  for  the  future. 
In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the 
present  emergency  that  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  dealing  with  the  labor  problems  of  the  railroads  only 
those  which  seemed  essential  to  avoid  the  strike  of  1916  were 
enacted.  The  future  was  left  to  care  for  its  own  crises. 

When  the  federal  government  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  on  December  26,  1917,  administrative  machinery 
was  set  up  to  handle  the  demands  of  the  employes.  Since  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  been  in  existence,  organization 
has  advanced  at  a  rapid  rate  among  the  previously  poorly 
unionized  branches  of  the  service.  Wages  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  chief  benefits  of  governmental 
operation  accrued  to  the  low-wage  groups.  Clerks,  women 
employes  and  day  laborers  got  especial  consideration.  Wages 
now  paid  are  counted  relatively  high,  but  they  are  not  ex- 
travagant. Conductors  in  passenger  service  according  to  Sup- 
plement 1 6  of  General  Order  No.  27,  dated  April  10,  last, 
were  to  be  paid  $6  a  day.  Assistant  conductors  were  to  be 
paid  $4.80  a  day.  It  is  illuminating  here  to  remember  that  $5 
a  day  was  calculated  last  spring  by  many  cost-of-living  experts 
as  the  minimum  wage  at  which  a  family  of  five  could  be  sup- 
ported at  a  decent  American  standard. 

Still,  the  wage  adjustment  machinery  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  on  the  whole  worked  satisfactorily  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  organized  employes.  This  is  witnessed  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Plumb  Plan  a  similar  organization  is  pro- 
posed. But  the  brotherhoods  find  themselves  in  the  position  of 
having  actually  no  more  buying  power  than  they  had,  as  they 
say,  six  years  ago.  Accordingly  they  laid  their  case  before 
President  Wilson  and  Congress.  An  increase  in  wages,  they 
asserted,  was  an  illusory  gain  if  it  was  immediately  absorbed 
in  a  fresh  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  a  joint  statement 
signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  four  great  brotherhoods  and  by 
the  acting  president  of  the  Railway  Employes'  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  it  is  said : 

Labor  faces  a  persistently  serious  situation  due  to  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  impossibility  of  wages  keeping  pace  with  the  depreciation  of 
money.  No  fundamental  measures  are  being  advanced  to  save 
workers  from  continual  defeat  in  the  economic  struggle  of  life.  The 
railroad  employes  are  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  return  of  the  lines  to 
their  former  control,  since  all  plans  suggested  for  this  settlement  of 
the  problem  leave  labor  essentially  where  it  stood,  and  where  it  is 
determined  not  to  stand. 

We  believe  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  public  to  be  identical  in 
the  railroad  question.  The  properties  have  been  operated  to  the  profit 
of  the  few,  not  for  the  service  of  the  many.  Not  only  have  we 
suffered  from  inadequate  wages,  but  the  public  has  paid  an  extor- 
tionate tax  for  transportation,  a  tax  based  on  inflated  values  and 
collected  from  every  person  buying  the  necessaries  of  life. 

We  assure  the  public  immediate  savings.  The  cost  of  capital  would 
be  reduced  from  the  present  6  to  7  per  cent  paid  Wall  street,  to  4  per 
cent  paid  upon  government  securities.  The  savings  under  a  unified 
system  are  enormous.  The  savings  through  efficiency,  rendered  pos- 
sible only  by  democratic  operation,  are  even  greater. 

For,  the  increasd  production  resulting  from  harmonious  relations 
between  employes  and  their  managers  are  incalculable.  We  believe 
that  our  plan  will  reduce  transportation  charges  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner, and  it  is  the  first  and  the  most  important  step  in  any  construc- 
tive effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 

This  statement  came  from  leaders  who  had  hitherto  opposed 
government  ownership.  The  devices  of  the  Plumb  Plan  and 
as  much  the  drift  of  the  time  caused  them,  albeit,  to  change 
their  position.  For  the  Plumb  Plan  by  its  machinery  of  guild 
socialism,  by  its  establishment  of  a  board  of  directors  two-thirds 
of  wh»m  are  chosen  by  management  and  men,  professes  to 
escape  the  perils  of  bureauracy.  It  safeguards  the  public  in- 
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terest  in  the  minds  of  its  advocates  by  leaving  the  rate-fixing 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  its  pro- 
vision that  rates  charged  by  the  roads  must  be  automatically 
lowered  when  certain  sums  have  been  earned.  Through  this 
mechanism  the  unionists  say  that  stimuli  to  increased  produc- 
tion have  been  arranged.  They  foresee  greater  economies  in 
transportation  because  of  the  fact  that  both  management  and 
men  will  profit  from  a  cheaper  operation  of  the  roads.  Re- 
cently the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  pleaded  in  Chicago 
for  a  just  distribution  of  the  earnings  due  to  increased  produc- 
tive efficiency.  They  were  then  willing,  it  seemed,  to  share 
with  capital  the  profits  which  were  earned.  They  now  demand 
that  labor  and  management  and  the  consuming  public  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  which  arise  from  increased  productive  efficiency. 
That,  too,  marks  the  change  of  opinion  among  the  workers. 
Nor  need  any  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  willingness  of 
Mr.  Gompers  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
stand  by  the  plan  of  government  ownership  and  of  guild  opera- 
tion sponsored  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  For,  the  fact  is 
that  the  membership  of  many  unions  is  far  more  radical  than 
the  leadership.  The  approval  of  the  Plumb  Plan  given  by 
various  unions  and  by  the  federation  admittedly  was  first 
thought  to  be  casual.  When  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  during  June 
no  one  expected  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  enact  the  measure  for  which  they  asked  com- 
mendation. On  the  contrary,  the  federation  never  held  a  more 
conservative  meeting  so  far  as  appearances  went.  Mr. 
Gompers  was  in  the  saddle,  and  he  never  was  in  better  form 
as  a  fighter  of  socialism.  Yet  today  he  is  the  "  honorary  presi- 
dent "  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League.  So  far  as  Mr.  Gompers 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Taft  was  entitled  to  his  surprise.  But 
forces  bigger  than  any  personal  preferences  are  in  motion. 


Influences  are  at  work  among  many  unions  which,  indeed, 
tend  to  challenge  and  to  overthrow  the  old  leadership.  The 
railroad  shopmen's  strikes  about  the  country,  strikes  called  in 
defiance  of  the  will  of  the  higher  officers,  announced  something 
of  the  mood  of  labor.  The  streetcar  strike  in  Chicago,  ordered 
over  the  heads  of  the  local  and  of  the  international  officers, 
made  its  own  revelation.  Elsewhere  the  same  story  was  to  be 
read.  The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  conservative,  but  the  heart  of  a  large  part  of  the  labor 
movement  is  radical.  Some  one  had  only  to  utter  the  needed 
word  and  the  hosts  were  ready  to  align  themselves.  The  rail- 
roads merely  happened  to  come  first.  Their  crisis  was 
fortuitous.  It  was  not  arranged.  Nothing  of  the  magnitude 
could  have  been  plotted.  The  state  of  mind  which  brought  it 
about  is  a  swift  product  of  the  past  few  months.  Last  winter 
Mr.  Plumb  was  discussing  the  same  plan  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  another  Congress.  His  appearance  then  was  a  matter 
of  not  much  moment.  But  time  called  for  decisions,  and  few 
were  found  willing  and  able  to  advise.  Today,  for  millions 
of  working  men  and  women  the  railroad  issue  is  a  symbol  of 
their  own,  unending  struggle. 

It  is  fortunate  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  that  the 
first  effort  made  in  America  to  nationalize  and  to  socialize  a 
great  industry  should  have  come  from  a  group  possessed  of  so 
much  sober  wisdom  and  experienced  leadership.  In  training, 
in  character,  in  stability  the  railroad  brotherhoods  stand  at  the 
fore.  In  every  community,  members  of  the  organizations  are 
men  of  substance,  of  reputation,  of  influence  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  industry  now  they  have  led  the  way.  Surely  it  is 
an  omen  of  good  fortune  that  the  most  radical  experiment  ever 
proposed  in  the  economic  life  of  this  nation  should  have  come 
from  men  who  as  truly  as  any  other  understand  the  good  things 
that  have  made  America. 


Aid  for  Home  Builders 

By  Hume  McPherson 


SECRETARY,  DETROIT  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 


AFTER  five  years  of  trying  to  improve  housing  con- 
ditions in  Detroit  through  the  passage  and  en- 
forcement of  proper  laws,  the  Detroit  Housing 
Association  came  to  the  conclusion  that  before  any 
general  enforcement  would  be  possible,  additional  housing 
facilities  had  to  be  provided.  The  situation  had  become  so 
serious  that  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Health  to  vacate 
property  which  violated  the  code  was  practically  equivalent 
to  driving  the  tenants  from  the  city,  as  there  was  no  place  for 
them  to  go.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  people  were 
living  in  tents;  and  yet  in  each  of  the  two  war  years  fewer 
houses  were  built  than  for  many  years  past.  In  1919,  also, 
there  was  a  poor  start  in  housing  construction,  and  all  of 
this  time  the  city  continued  its  unusual  rate  of  growth. 
Detroit  is  now  paying  the  penalty  in  crowded  living  condi- 
tions, in  exorbitant  rents,  and  in  exorbitant  prices  for  houses. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  who  recently  raised  the  wages  of 
his  employes  states  that  the  entire  increase  has  been  absorbed 
in  added  rentals.  The  hotels,  especially  the  family  hotels, 
are  crowded  with  families  unable  to  secure  homes. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  developed  by  a  study  was  that 
the  needs  of  Detroit  had  been  so  great,  and  the  terms  on 
which  houses  were  sold  had  been  so  easy,  that  not  at  any 
time  within  the  past  five  years  had  there  been  a  fraction  of 


the  needed  money  available  in  the  housing  field  to  finance, 
on  a  reasonable  basis,  the  construction  that  was  undertaken. 
The  man  in  need  of  a  home  would  pay  a  small  amount  down 
on  a  land  contract.  The  contractor  or  builder  in  turn  would 
sell  this  in  order  to  realize  on  his  investment  in  land  and 
materials,  and  to  proceed  with  further  building.  The  market 
in  this  fashion  became  saturated  with  this  type  of  security  un- 
til money  for  the  purchase  of  land  contracts  on  completed 
houses  became  so  scarce  in  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  the 
first  part  of  1917  that  as  high  as  30  per  cent  discount  was 
paid  in  order  to  dispose  of  such  contracts. 

An  actual  transaction  will  best  illustrate  how  a  land  con- 
tract is  negotiated.  A  workman  buys  a  home  of  a  builder 
for  $6,000,  paying  $500  down.  He  agrees  to  pay  $50  per 
month  on  the  balance,  signing  what  is  termed  a  land  con- 
tract. The  builder  needs  ready  money  for  other  business 
ventures.  He  consequently  goes  to  a  bank  to  raise  money  on 
the  land  contract  which  he  holds.  The  bank  is  forbidden 
by  Michigan  law  to  give  a  mortgage  in  excess  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  valuation  of  the  property.  This  means  the  builder  can 
at  the  most  raise  $3,000  on  the  house  sold  the  workman.  As 
$500  was  the  amount  originally  paid  down,  the  contractor 
has  $2,500  tied  up  in  a  land  contract.  To  get  ready  cash 
he  must  dispose  of  this  contract  at  a  substantial  discount. 
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This  means  that  a  considerable  amount  must  be  added  to  the 
original  selling  price  if  the  builder  is  to  realize  a  fair  profit. 

The  situation  is  further  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  housing  constructed  in  Detroit  in  the  last  five  years 
had  been  handled  by  comparatively  small  speculative  build- 
ers whose  capital  was  limited  and  who  as  a  consequence  were 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  immediate  marketing  of 
their  houses  and  the  sale  of  the  buyers'  contracts  for  the 
money  needed  to  continue  in  business.  It  is  evident  that  the 
credit  structure  erected  in  the  housing  business  by  this  scar- 
city of  money  was  unwieldy  and  costly  both  to  the  buyer  and 
to  the  builder  and  was  therefore  responsible  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  for  Detroit's  failure  to  resume  building  on 
any  adequate  scale  in  the  spring  of  1919. 

The  facts  stated,  together  with  the  high  cost  and  scarcity 
of  labor  and  material  for  housing  purposes,  had  produced 
such  a  serious  shortage  of  houses  that  the  people,  driven  to 
the  extremity  of  finding  a  place  to  live  at  any  price,  were 
forced  to  pay  increases  frequently  ranging  from  40  to  100  per 
cent  in  rent,  and  similarly  increased  prices  for  homes,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  paid  in  1916. 

Many  tenants  are  anxious  to  buy  homes  if  some  means 
can  be  discovered  to  aid  them  in  the  initial  financing.  As 
already  noted,  banks  loan  money  on  first  mortgages  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  a  home.  Most  of  the 
prospective  home  owners  have  enough  money  to  make  a  cash 
payment,  but  they  lack  the  amount  of  money  between  this 
cash  payment  and  the  50  per  cent  mortgage.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  if  housing  construction  could  be  financed  from 
the  very  start  on  a  cash  basis  and  the  actual  construction 
work  done  by  reliable  contractors  who  possess  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  material  and  labor  markets,  a  good  type 
of  home  would  be  assured  the  buyer  at  a  reasonable  price. 
It  was  also  realized  that  without  the  continual  sale  of  se- 
curities arising  from  these  operations,  the  capital  of  any  cor- 
poration organized  for  this  purpose,  no  matter  how  large  it 
might  be,  would  soon  be  tied  up  in  buyers'  contracts  matur- 
ing only  after  a  considerable  period.  Based  upon  these  find- 


ings the  House  Financing  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  five 
million  dollars,  was  projected. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  corporation  in  the  first  place 
to  advance  to  individuals  or  groups,  after  proper  investiga- 
tion, for  home-building  purposes,  the  difference  between  what 
the  prospective  buyer  is  able  to  pay  down  and  the  amount 
that  he  can  borrow.  Secondly,  these  advances  are  recouped 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  mortgage  and  debenture 
securities  based  upon  the  property  and  upon  the  land  contract 
made  by  the  buyer.  Thirdly,  the  corporation  will  furnish 
plans,  figure  estimates  and  specifications,  let  contracts  and 
supervise  building  operations.  In  order  to  supply  a  complete 
service  along  these  lines,  there  will  be:  (a)  an  application, 
investigation  and  appraisal  department  to  which  the  pros- 
pective buyer  or  group  of  buyers  make  application,  through 
which  the  investigation  is  made  which  determines  whether 
this  department  shall  recommend  applications,  check  build- 
ing contracts  and  plans,  keep  track  of  the  construction  prog- 
ress, superintend  the  making  of  agreed  payments  and  insure 
the  protection  of  the  buyer  and  the  corporation  against  liens 
and  other  legal  entanglements.  This  department  will  hold 
itself  in  readiness  to  furnish  plans  and  figure  bills  of  mate- 
rial, make  complete  cost  estimates,  let  contracts  and  super- 
vise the  carrying  out  of  contracts  to  completion,  without  it- 
self engaging  directly  in  the  building:  (b)  a  financial  and 
securities  department,  which  will  have  charge  of  the  actual 
handling  of  the  finances,  the  receiving  of  payments  on  buy- 
ers' contracts,  and  the  actual  pledging  of  these  contracts  as 
security  for  the  issuance  of  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and 
the  issue  and  sale  of  the  same.  The  business  of  house-building 
is  put  on  a  cash  as  well  as  a  quantity  production  basis,  and 
the  man  who  wants  to  own  a  home  without  paying  a  heavy 
discount  can  do  so.  The  rent  problem  will  be  relieved  as  the 
supply  of  houses  is  made  more  nearly  equal  to  the  demand. 
Employers  will  be  sure  that  an  increase  in  wages  to  employes 
will  do  some  good,  instead  of  being  passed  on,  as  is  now  the 
case,  in  excessive  rents.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may  help 
to  increase  substantially  the  number  of  home  owners. 


Schools  and  Politics  in  Chicago 

By  Glen  Edwards 

EXECUTIVE   SECRETARY,    PUBLIC  EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION,   CHICAGO 

For  years  the  public  at  large  has  puzzled  itself  over  the  school  situation  in  Chicago.  Superintendents 
have  come  and  gone,  apparently  at  the  behest  of  political  spoils-seekers,  the  board  of  education  has  rowed 
with  the  city  council,  and  factions  within  the  board  have  rowed  with  each  other.  Occasionally  the 
teachers  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  fight  and  public-spirited  citizens  have  tried  to  put  forward  the  claims 
of  the  children.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  the  affair  is  now  being  reached — in  the  courts.  Not  only  is 
Mayor  Thompson's  board  being  called  upon  to  prove  its  right  to  office,  but  there  have  been  audible  inti- 
mations that  the  mayor  himself  will  be  required  to  answer  criminal  charges  of  malfeasance.  Conviction 
will  carry  with  it  dismissal.  In  the  following  account  by  a  disinterested  observer  who  has  ivorked  with 
all  parties  and  factions  in  the  best  interests  of  Chicago's  schools,  the  SURVEY  presents  a  clear  view  of 
this  remarkable  story. — EDITOR. 


MORE  than  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Illinois 
legislature  amended  the  school  act  of  1909,  which 
for  eight  years  had  governed  the  administration  of 
public  education   in   Chicago.     In  June,    1917,   a 
new  board  of  education  took  over  the  control  of  the  school 
system;  and  then  for  sixteen  months  two  groups  of  school 
trustees  contended  for  the  right  to  be  the  board  of  education. 


To  understand  the  situation  that  contributed  to  this  ano- 
maly, and  to  one  of  the  least  creditable  chapters  in  the  history 
of  municipal  government  in  America,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  went  before.  Under  the  act  of  1909  Chicago's  public 
schools  were  controlled  by  a  board  of  education  of  twenty-one 
members.  By  board  rules,  this  body  was  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  committees  or  small  boards.  Thirteen  standing 
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committees  were  interposed  between  the  board  and  the  execu- 
tive, and  fourteen  district  committees  between  the  executive 
and  the  district  superintendents.  The  board  was  supreme  in 
educational  matters.  Its  custom  was  to  elect  from  year  to 
year  three  executive  employes:  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a 
business  manager,  and  an  attorney.  These  employes  were 
nominally  in  charge  of  their  respective  departments,  but  the 
board  considered  it  to  be  its  right  at  all  times  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  executive  and  to  perform  their  duties. 
This  feeling  of  responsibility  was  carried  over  into  the  work 
of  the  committees.  As  a  result,  professional  initiative  and 
control  by  trained  executives  gave  way  almost  entirely  to 
amateur  initiative  and  control  by  board  members  and 
committees. 

The  records  show  that  the  substitution  of  amateur  enthu- 
siasm for  expert  knowledge  has  particularly  unfortunate  ef- 
fects. The  board  frequently  reversed  the  decision  of  the  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  in  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  often 
acted  on  its  own  initiative  in  making  appointments,  in  some 
cases  contrary  to  the  explicit  recommendations  of  the  super- 
intendent. Such  procedure  discouraged  professional  initiative 
and  retarded  the  proper  development  of  the  schools.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  relations  of  the  board  to  the  teaching  force 
that  amateur  control  of  technical  problems  had  its  most  serious 
results.  Under  the  act  of  1909  the  board  elected  the  teachers 
from  year  to  year.  The  board  could  thus  reelect  each  year 
all  or  none  of  the  eight  thousand  school  teachers. 

There  came  a  time  when  it  was  charged  that  a  number  of 
incompetent  teachers  were  in  the  system.  The  board  declared 
its  intention  of  removing  them.  But  the  teachers  were  organ- 
ized and  took  the  position  more  or  less  clearly  that  the  action 
of  the  board  in  removing  teachers  had  to  do  more  with  the 
desire  of  a  dominant  faction  to  break  up  their  organization 
than  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  board  to  increase  effi- 
ciency. Beyond  question,  the  board,  in  removing  these 
teachers,  did  not  base  its  action  on  any  systematic  record  of 
the  work  of  the  teachers,  or  on  any  evidence  by  which  a 
charge  of  inefficiency  could  have  been  substantiated  before 
an  impartial  and  competent  professional  authority.  Such  evi- 
dence did  not  exist,  for  a  properly  organized  system  of  re- 
cording had  never  been  in  operation. 

While  supreme  in  educational  affairs,  the  board  was  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  in  business  matters.  For  example,  it 
could  not  erect  school  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the 
city  council.  This  division  of  authority  gave  rise  to  repeated 
controversies  between  the  two  bodies.  Finally  the  board  found 
itself  in  a  financial  dilemma;  a  deficit  confronted  it.  The 
superintendent  held  that  the  deficit  was  relatively  small, 
whereas  many  members  of  the  board  maintained  that  it  was 
very  large.  The  council,  believing  that  its  relation  to  the 
board  justified  the  action,  demanded  access  to  the  books.  The 
board  denied  permission  to  the  council  to  canvass  the  books 
and  the  question  was  carried  into  the  courts. 

In  remedying  those  defects  in  the  statute  that  were  most 
largely  responsible  for  these  chaotic  conditions,  the  legislature 
of  1917  made  several  radical  changes  in  the  law.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  board  of  eleven  trustees,  on  the  assumption  that 
a  small  board  would1  attract  a  high  type  of  citizen.  The 
board  was  made  independent  of  the  mayor  and  the  council, 
and  was  given  entire  charge  of  the  school  system.  A  com- 
mission of  three  statutory  executive  officers,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  former  three  executive  employes,  was  created,  to  be 
elected  by  the  board  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Subject  to  the 
general  control  and  approval  of  the  board,  a  superintendent 
of  schools  was  to  have  the  initiative  and  control  in  education  ; 
a  business  manager  in  all  financial  operations;  and  an  attorney 


in  all  legal  questions.  These  officers  were  made  independent 
of  each  other  and  responsible  solely  to  the  board  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  departments.  In  this  way  the  new  law  rec- 
ognized the  distinction  between  general  control  and  profes- 
sional control.  Furthermore,  the  status  of  the  teaching  force 
was  completely  changed,  the  teachers  being  granted  perm- 
anent tenure  in  office  after  a  probationary  period  subject  to 
rules  of  the  board  defining  conduct  and  efficiency.  In  this 
way  the  new  law  aimed  to  protect  the  efficient  teacher  against 
arbitrary  dismissal.  It  likewise  required  the  board  to  adopt 
rules  by  which  to  determine  efficiency. 

Trustees  and  Superintendent 

AFTER  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  one  all-important  thing 
remained  to  be  done.  That  was  the  selection  of  eleven  trustees 
whose  sole  object  would  be  to  secure  to  the  city  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  the  law.  The  legislature  could  not  do  this.  The 
duty  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  someone.  Chance 
placed  the  duty  in  the  hands  of  William  Hale  Thompson, 
mayor.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  appointment  of  the  Thompson  board.  It 
had  a  working  majority  of  the  Thompson  stripe.  Through- 
out the  following  sixteen  months  the  seven  members  of  the 
majority  dominated  the  schools.  It  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
facts  to  say  that  the  majority  failed  completely  to  realize  the 
task  imposed  upon  the  board  by  the  new  law.  The  consid- 
erations uppermost  in  their  minds  were  plainly  political.  In- 
stead of  undertaking  the  reorganization  of  the  schools,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law,  the  Thompson  majority  proceeded,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  minority,  on  the  idea  that  there 
was  to  be  little  change  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  schools, 
and  that  such  changes  as  were  to  be  made  were  to  be  used  to 
enhance  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Thompson  administration. 

The  most  important  duty  imposed  upon  the  board  was  the 
selection  of  a  superintendent.  This  office  was  no  longer  the 
creature  of  the  board.  It  was  now  established  by  law  and 
endowed  with  definite  duties  and  powers;  and  the  change  in 
the  office  was  such  as  to  call  for  the  services  of  the  best  school 
man  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

A  superintendent  was  required  who  could  initiate  compre- 
hensive educational  programs  and  who  had  acquired  through 
experience  the  organizing  and  executive  ability  to  carry  them 
out  in  the  second  largest  school  system  in  the  country.  A 
parallel  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  a  newly  elected 
board  of  directors  seeking  a  general  manager  for  a  railroad 
or  other  great  corporation  about  to  be  reorganized.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  such  a  board  would  regard  special  fitness  as 
the  only  criterion  by  which  to  select  a  manager.  And  a  fur- 
ther presumption  is  that  the  board  would  consult  recognized 
authorities  and  experts  in  the  field  regarding  the  professional 
and  technical  fitness  of  all  available  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion they  were  about  to  fill.  Nor  would  they  deliberately 
limit  their  chances  of  success  by  restricting  the  search  to  a 
narrow  field.  Their  understanding  of  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders  would  lead  them  to  scan  the  whole  field  for  the 
right  man. 

The  ineptitude  of  the  Thompson  majority  was  most  clearly 
shown  in  their  failure  to  recognize  the  new  relation  of  the 
the  board  to  the  superintendent  and  the  functions  of  the  latter 
office.  The  facts  and  the  implications  of  the  law  were 
brought  to  their  attention  in  a  joint  note  addressed  to  them 
by  five  important  civic  organizations.  This  note  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  seven  educational  experts 
to  act  in  ?.n  advisory  capacity  with  the  board  in  a  nation-wide 
survey  for  the  ablest  available  candidates  for  the  office.  From 
a  small  group  of  candidates  secured  in  this  way,  ft  was  sug- 
gested, the  board  could  safely  make  the  final  selection.  The 
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president  of  the  board  replied  to  the  joint  note,  in  part,  as 
follows,  first  quoting  the  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
superintendency : 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  not  only  be  appointed  by  the  board,  but  that  the  board  shares 
jointly  with  him  the  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
functions  of  his  office. 

The  members  of  the  board  have  registered  on  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  to 
perform  their  duties  of  school  trustees  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
One  of  these  duties  specifically  laid  down  in  the  law  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  "  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  have  a  right  to  ask  the  board  to  secure  the  ablest 
possible  person  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools."  They 
have,  and  that  is  the  request  the  board  in  my  opinion,  will  heed  of 
its  own  initiative  and  on  its  own  responsibility. 

After  sixteen  months  of  the  Thompson  regime,  the  Thomp- 
son board  of  education  was  ousted  by  an  order  of  the  courts 
and  the  old  board  was  reinstated.  Briefly,  the  events  leading 
up  to  this  were  as  follows:  On  the  morning  following  their 
confirmation  by  the  council,  representatives  of  the  Thompson 
majority  raided  board  headquarters  with  a  force  of  fifty 
police.  Later  in  the  day  they  replaced  the  executives  duly 
elected  by  the  old  board  with  henchmen  brought  from  the  city 
hall  for  the  purpose.  The  council  thereupon  reconsidered 
its  vote  of  confirmation  and  voted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority not  to  concur  in  the  nominations  of  the  mayor.  As  the 
Thompson  board  continued  in  office  regardless  of  the  action 
of  the  council,  the  old  board  instituted  legal  proceedings  to 
compel  the  Thompson  group  to  vacate.  The  litigation  passed 
from  the  trial  court  to  the  Appellate  Court  and  then  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  question  raised  was  whether  the  council 
had  the  right  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  confirmation.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  did.  This  decision  outlawed  the 
Thompson  board;  and  in  October  of  1918  an  order  of  the 
trial  court  ousted  this  board,  with  its  executives,  and  rein- 
stated the  old  board  and  its  executives. 

Two  months  earlier  the  Thompson  board,  disregarding  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  note,  had  elected  a  superin- 
tendent, the  death  of  the  former  incumbent  having  caused  a 
vacancy.  On  the  return  of  the  old  board,  the  superintendent 
resigned.  This  left  the  office  vacant  once  more.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  joint  note  was  then  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  reinstated  board.  After  consideration,  it  seemed  best  to 
the  president  of  the  board,  Jacob  M.  Loeb,  to  recommend  to 
the  board  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  nine  citizens  to 
act  in  place  of  the  board  in  searching  for  the  best  men  avail- 
able. The  board  authorized  such  a  commission.  It  likewise 
authorized  the  president  to  prepare  a  letter  of  instruction  for 
the  guidance  of  the  commission.  This  letter  is  a  forceful  and 
cogent  statement  of  the  school  situation,  the  purposes  of  the 
new  school  law,  and  the  task  confronting  the  superintendent. 
In  its  closing  paragraphs,  Mr.  Loeb  said : 

You  are  asked  to  find  candidates  for  this  position,  to  enlist  the 
services  and  advice  of  educational  experts,  and  to  use  such  other 
sources  of  information  as  may  in  your  judgment  lead  to  the  wisest 
and  best  selection.  You  are  asked  not  to  regard  your  choice  as  limited 
in  any  way.  Your  candidates  may  be  drawn  from  Chicago  or  else- 
where. Superior  fitness  for  the  position  should  be  your  only  criterion. 
The  board  is  prepared  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  superintendent 
at  a  level  which  will  bring  to  the  service  of  the  city  the  most  com- 
petent superintendent  to  be  found.  It  is  desired  that  you  report  to 
the  board  either  a  small  number  of  candidates  from  which  final 
choice  can  be  made,  or  a  single  candidate  may  be  suggested  if  one 
can  be  found  who  is  your  unanimous  choice. 

In  rendering  its  report  to  the  board,  the  commission  wrote: 

Under  the  law  passed  by  our  legislature  about  two  years  a-go,  upon 
the  superintendent  devolves  the  task  of  organizing  and  administering 
a  system  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  require  the  very 
best  available  man  in  the  country.  Such  a  man  we  have  sought. 

As  no  member  of  the  commission  is  a  professional  educator,  we 
have  sought  the  names  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country  and 


obtained  from  them  either  by  letter  or  personal  interview,  or  both, 
the  names  and  qualifications  of  men  best  fitted  for  the  position  under 
consideration. 

The  authorities  thus  consulted  form  a  representative  and  disinter- 
ested body  of  experts.  Their  homes  are  widely  distributed  geo- 
graphically and  extend  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our  country. 

From  the  evidence  presented  and  considered,  the  man  most  highly 
recommended  and  the  one  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
is  the  most  available  man  to  fill  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  is  Charles  E.  Chidsey,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  is  the  first  choice  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  commission  unanimously  recommends  him  for  the 
position  at  a  salary  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  March,  the  board  elected  Dr.  Chadsey  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  statutory  term  of  four  years,  at  the  salary  recom- 
mended by  the  commission,  and  Dr.  Chadsej  assumed  office. 

In  April  William  Hale  Thompson  was  reelected  mayor. 
During  his  campaign  he  had  repeatedly  announced  his  school 
program.  This  was  that  if  he  was  reelected  he  would  return 
his  ousted  board  of  education  to  office  and  through  it  would 
dismiss  the  newly  appointed  superintendent  of  schools.  And 
although  his  rivals  for  office  polled  62  per  cent  of  the  votes, 
Mr.  Thompson  has  acted  on  the  assumption  that  his  reelection 
vindicated  his  school  policies  and  of  his  board  of  education. 

For  four  years  the  city  council  had  been  the  stronghold  of 
good  government  in  Chicago.  On  three  separate  occasions 
:t  had  refused  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  school  trustees 
selected  by  the  mayor.  And  now  it  was  evident  that  the  loyalty 
of  the  council  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  was  to  be  tested 
for  the  fourth  time  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
school  trustees. 

The  Final  Test 

THE  test  came  in  May.  Thirty-one  Sullivan  Democrats,  to- 
gether with  some  odds  and  ends  from  among  the  independents, 
joined  forces  with  a  mere  handful  of  Thompson  Republican 
aldermen  in  delivering  the  city  council  to  the  mayor.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  mayor  has  in  control  of  the  school  system  a  board 
of  education  consisting  of  the  "solid  six"  and  five  other  persons 
of  like  sympathies.  This  board,  of  course,  displaced  Superin- 
tendent Chadsey  at  its  first  meeting  by  electing  a  local  man  to 
the  superintendency.  And  to  all  appearances  the  Thompson- 
Lundin  faction  has  taken  the  Chicago  school  system  perma- 
nently into  camp. 

The  mayor,  however,  seems  to  have  blundered  in  making  his 
latest  nominations  for  the  board  of  education.  His  school 
trustees  and  their  superintendent  have  been  sharply  challenged 
by  the  state's  attorney  to  prove  before  the  court  their  right 
to  hold  their  respective  offices.  The  state's  attorney  calls  the 
attention  of  the  court,  in  substance,  to  the  following  facts :  In 
the  first  place,  two  of  the  eleven  Thompson  trustees  are  hold- 
ing office  for  terms  in  which  no  vacancies  exist,  and  the  other 
nine  are  holding  office  for  terms  which  exist  neither  in  fact 
nor  in  law.  None  of  the  eleven  Thompson  trustees,  according 
to  the  attorney,  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  act  as  members  of 
the  board  of  education.  In  the  second  place,  Peter  A.  Mort- 
enson,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  elected  to  the 
superintendency  by  the  Thompson  board  when  no  vacancy  ex- 
isted in  said  office,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Mortenson  is  not 
entitled  to  that  office. 

At  the  hearings  which,  when  this  account  is  being  written, 
are  to  begin  in  the  trial  court  in  a  few  days,  the  two  groups 
of  school  trustees,  representing  the  old  board  and  the  new, 
will  be  required  to  state  their  rights  and  claims  to  board 
membership.  Dr.  Chadsey,  who  is  understood  to  have  accepted 
the  deanship  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  Mortenson  will  be  required  to  state  their 
rights  and  claims  to  the  superintendency. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


A  Department  of  Practice 


The  Non-Financial  Council 

"1T7HILE  there  has  been  increased  interest  in  the  last  few 
'  years  in  financial  federations,  less  attention  has  been 
paid  perhaps  to  the  non-financial  councils  of  social  agencies, 
and  for  this  reason  an  account  of  one  of  the  latter  which  has 
had  a  history  of  nine  years  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Central  Philanthropic  Council  of  Columbus  was  or- 
ganized in  December,  1910,  after  a  survey  made  by  Francis 
H.  McLean,  at  that  time  field  secretary  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Today  it  is  the  most  influential  social  organiza- 
tion in  the  city.  It  has  led  in  the  development  of  many  of 
the  social  activities  of  the  community;  fostered  cooperation 
among  the  agencies;  urged  necessary  action  by  public  author- 
ity; encouraged  the  creation  of  needed  agencies;  and 
attempted  to  improve  standards  of  social  work.  It  has  served 
as  a  forum  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city,  and  has  sought  to  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  social  work  and  social  progress. 

The  council  is  a  democratic  body,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  social  agencies  of  Columbus,  public  and  private, 
and  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  social  work.  Mem- 
bers are  elected  upon  recommendation  of  the  membership 
committee  by  majority  vote  of  the  council.  Constituent  or- 
ganizations are  entitled  to  be  represented  by  their  executive 
heads  and  two  delegates.  Each  private  agency  elected  to 
membership  pays  ten  dollars  yearly  for  incidental  expenses, 
and  individual  members  pay  two  dollars.  The  committee 
on  membership,  registration,  and  cooperation  makes  a  point 
of  seeing  that  no  inactire  members  are  retained  in  the  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  that  newly  organized  agencies  are  received  into 
membership.  That  the  first  part  of  this  task  is  not  onerous 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  constituent  members 
continued  their  interest,  and  paid  their  dues  for  the  year 
1917-18,  and  that  all  but  three  have  already  paid  their  dues 
for  the  current  year. 

Last  fall,  feeling  that  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
there  would  be  need  of  unusual  activity  by  the  council,  a 
committee  on  education  and  publicity  was  appointed  to  in- 
terpret social  work  to  the  community.  Through  this  com- 
mittee greater  newspaper  publicity  has  been  secured ;  a  social 
service  study  class  has  been  conducted  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  un- 
der the  leadership  of  C.  C.  North,  of  the  faculty  of  the  state 
university;  and  a  speakers'  bureau  is  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion. An  invitation  to  the  constituent  agencies  to  appoint  a 
representative  to  meet  with  the  committee  to  discuss  publicity 
in  social  work,  and  in  particular  the  practical  problems  of 
the  various  agencies,  strangely  enough  did  not  call  forth 
much  response,  and  that  project  was  therefore  given  up  for 
the  time  being. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  standards  has  been  of 
special  interest.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  drew  up  a 
tentative  outline  of  procedure,  as  follows: 

1.  Classify  by  groups  social  agencies,  exclusive  of  child-welfare 
organizations. 

2.  Determine  upon  one  or  two  groups  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
standards  of  work. 

3.  Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  agencies  in  the  groups 
selected. 

4.  Prepare  a  questionnaire  to  be  submitted  to  the  agencies  in  the 
group. 

5.  Arrange  for  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  agencies  com- 
posing the   group. 

6.  Secure   the   consideration   of   the   filled   out   questionnaires    at 
group  meeting. 


7.  Urge  the  formulation  at  group  meeting,  of  standards  of  work 
for  agencies  composing  the  group. 

8.  Consider  standards  agreed  upon  by  the  group. 

9.  Approve  standards  formulated  by  the  group  or  return   them 
with  suggestions. 

10.  Submit  final  standards  to  the  council  and  if  there  approved, 
print  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council. 

The  eight  agencies  doing  family  case-work  were  the  first 
group  to  receive  attention  from  this  committee.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  prepared  and  sent  out  to  them,  and  the  replies 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  which  were 
held  every  two  weeks.  A  report  on  standards  of  registration 
was  adopted,  and  various  recommendations  were  made  re- 
lating to  salaries,  training  of  workers,  volunteers,  records, 
investigation,  treatment,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
study  of  this  group  until  a  comprehensive  report  can  be 
made,  and  then  to  take  up  some  other  group  of  social 
agencies. 

The  children's  committee  has  been  the  most  active  of  all, 
especially  during  Children's  Year.  With  the  help  of  other 
organizations  and  of  the  councils's  committee  on  publicity, 
it  raised  $12,000  to  establish  dental  clinics,  which  have  now 
become  a  feature  of  the  city's  resources.  It  arranged  with 
the  Ohio  State  University  for  a  survey  of  recreation  activi- 
ties, which  will  be  reported  at  the  September  meeting.  It 
took  an  active  part  in  securing  an  amendment  to  the  mothers' 
pension  law  which  will  make  possible  more  adequate  relief; 
in  securing  the  establishment  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic 
for  children;  and  it  is  now  urging  additional  facilities  for 
the  care  of  tuberculous  children  and  a  new  juvenile  deten- 
tion home. 

In  March,  1918,  a  committee  on  financial  federation  was 
appointed,  to  study  this  idea  "  in  order  to  determine  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  its  success  or  fail- 
ure in  other  cities,  the  practicability  of  applying  it  to  Colum- 
bus, the  attitude  of  Columbus  social  agencies,  and  any  other 
matter  that  may  aid  the  committee  in  reaching  a  fair  con- 
clusion for  its  report "  to  the  council.  By  correspondence, 
study  of  available  experience,  consultation,  hearings,  etc., 
the  committee  considered  the  subject  from  every  possible 
aspect.  Finding  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
social  agencies  of  the  city,  and  considerable  consciousness  of 
inadequate  information  on  the  subject,  the  committee's  final 
report  draws  up  the  arguments  for  and  against  federation, 
proposes  a  tentative  plan  for  a  federation  in  Columbus,  and 
recommends  that  the  council  spend  a  year  in  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  boards  of  the  various  local  agencies  for 
discussion,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  federation 
later,  in  case  it  commends  itself  to  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
agencies. 

A  community  program  committee,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  phases  of  social  work,  hopes  eventually 
to  present  a  well-coordinated  program  for  the  development 
of  the  city's  resources.  A  committee  on  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry  has  cooperated  with  a  committee  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  to  push  a  bill  prohibiting  night 
work  for  women  and  regulating  street  trades.  Another  com- 
mittee was  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  school  tax 
levy,  and  the  legislative  committee  took  action  in  a  number 
of  bills  of  social  significance  which  were  pending  in  the  state 
legislature,  putting  special  emphasis  on  the  one  providing  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  the  care  of  the  feebleminded  and  the 
one  reorganizing  the  health  machinery  of  the  state. 
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Financial  Federation  Pro   and  Con 

From  a  Special  Report  to  the  Central  Philanthropic  Council  of  Columbus 

'Your  committee  cannot  report  its  absolute  conviction  that  financial  federation  would  solve  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  home  agencies.  The  plan  is  still  very  new  and  efforts  to  secure  data  regarding  actual 
working  results  bring  us  conflicting  reports  as  to  th  e  success  of  the  plan.  Some  of  the  largest  federations 
in  existence  are  only  three  or  four  years  old.  All  the  principles  of  the  sociological  accuracy  "would  be 
violated  if  <uie  ivere  to  assume  that  the  present  resu  Its  of  federation  would  guarantee  our  assuring  a 
successful  issue  in  case  Columbus  charities  should  federate. 


Arguments  Against 

The  chief  objections  seem  to  arise  from  well-established 
charities  which  by  reason  of  organization  and  service  have 
won  a  clientele  of  enthusiastic  supporters  which  they  would 
be  loathe  to  give  up  in  order  that  they  might  join  in  what 
to  them  appears  as  yet  an  untried  venture. 

In  the  judgment  of  these  parties  financial  federation  tends 
to  distribute  the  interest  of  support  so  widely  that  the  per- 
sonal and  intimate  contact  between  giver  and  agency  is 
almost  destroyed. 

The  tendency  in  financial  federation  seems  to  be  toward 
indiscriminate  or  undesignated  giving,  the  giver  learning 
to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  financial  federation  the 
distribution  of  his  general  gift. 

The  effort  to  educate  the  giver  regarding  the  work  of 
agencies  is  nullified  by  financial  federation,  as  not  even  the 
most  intelligent  giver  has  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
work  and  relative  merits  of  forty  or  more  agencies.  The 
feeling  is  also  quite  prevalent  that  to  remove  the  financial 
appeal  from  the  campaign  of  education  would  be  to  make 
that  campaign  nerveless  and  futile. 

There  is  also  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  more  highly 
standardized  agency  that  its  freedom  of  action  would  be  in 
a  measure  curtailed  by  federation  with  agencies  where  the 
recognized  methods  of  scientific  charity  are  not  always  fol- 
lowed out. 

There  is  always  fear  that  federation  would  involve  too 
stringent  restrictions  upon  new  building  campaigns  and 
would  limit  the  initiative  of  separate  agencies  to  a  harmful 
extent. 


Arguments  For 

Advocates  of  financial  federation  insist  that  the  first 
requisite  for  success  is  the  willing  spirit  in  the  agencies  them- 
selves. With  the  proper  spirit  the  various  objections  ad- 
vanced against  the  idea,  all  of  which  have  weight,  would 
lose  their  importance. 

For  the  advocates  of  financial  federation  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  the  development  of  a  strong  com- 
munity consciousness. 

The  advocates  of  federation  suggest  that  financial  fed- 
eration of  local  charities  presents  the  most  practical  method 
for  the  transference  of  the  community  spirit,  developed  to 
meet  war  emergencies,  for  the  regular  tasks  of  peace. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  financial  federation  is  the 
tendency  which  it  accentuates  to  democratize  charitable  work, 
throwing  the  emphasis  less  upon  the  few  large  givers,  and 
more  upon  the  multitude  of  small  givers. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  successful 
federations  show  that  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual givers  in  the  city  has  increased,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  number  of  agencies  participating  in  the  federated 
effort. 

With  regard  to  the  problem  arising  out  of  the  divergence 
in  policy  and  method  of  the  various  agencies,  friends  of 
financial  federation  insist  that  the  result  is  increasing  pres- 
sure upon  the  less  efficient  and  scientific  charities  to  raise 
their  standards  to  those  of  the  more  highly  organized  agen- 
cies. Friends  of  financial  federation  agree  with  the  oppo- 
nents that  the  object  of  such  a  plan  should  not  be  to  secure 
for  anyone  so-called  "immunity"  from  legitimate  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  recognized  charity.  At  the  same  time  they 
believe  that  such  a  plan  would  win  for  the  whole  charitable 
field  a  larger  interest  and  a  more  helpful  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  strong  men  of  the  community,  who  are  beginning 
to  look  at  all  of  their  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 


Regular  monthly  meetings  held  through  the  winter  were 
carefully  planned,  the  programs  taking  up  various  aspects 
of  work  for  children.  The  addresses  at  four  of  the  meetings 
have  been  printed  in  separate  pamphlets  and  distributed 
among  the  agencies  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those 
who  are  actually  doing  social  work.  If  this  custom  is  kept 
up,  there  will  soon  be  a  most  useful  body  of  printed  mate- 
rial available  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  those  who 
are  actually  doing  the  social  work  of  Columbus.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Central  Council,  regu- 
lar conferences  were  arranged  which  were  limited  to  prac- 
tical workers,  and  these  were  kept  up  until  the  social  work- 
ers' club  decided  to  take  over  that  function. 

STOCKTON  RAYMOND. 

A  Department  on  the  Job 

THREE  new  bureaus  have  recently  been  established  in 
the  State  Department  of  Health  of  Texas:  Child 
Hygiene,  Communicable  Diseases,  and  Public  Health  Edu- 
cation. In  anticipation  of  this  extension  of  the  department's 
work  and  also  for  use  in  the  older  bureaus,  a  mailing  list  of 
something  like  270,000  representative  citizens  of  the  state 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  last  few  months,  including  ju- 
dicial and  civil  authorities  of  the  state,  counties  and  munici- 
palities, boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  local 
health  authorities,  doctors,  lawyers,  druggists,  school-teachers, 


ministers  and  other  professional  men  and  women,  various 
women's  clubs  and  other  organizations. 

A  list  of  the  parents  of  children  born  since  January,  1918, 
has  also  been  compiled  from  the  birth  certificates,  and  this 
will  be  kept  up  as  a  permanent  feature.  As  soon  as  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  is  in  active  operation,  this  list — 
over  120,000  to  start  with,  and  growing  by  from  8,000  to 
12,000  each  month — will  be  used  for  sending  out  printed  in- 
formation to  the  mothers  of  babies.  Through  these  women 
also  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  expectant  mothers,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  them  with  suitable  advice.  In- 
structions to  mothers  will  be  continued  until  their  children 
reach  the  school  age  of  seven.  At  that  age  the  department 
hopes  to  be  able  to  hand  over  to  the  school-teachers  children 
who  are  in  good  physical  condition,  and  it  will  then  extend 
its  help  to  the  Education  Department  of  the  state  as  well 
as  to  the  parents  of  the  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
the  department  will  invite  the  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  the  State  Labor  Department.  In  this  way  a  complete 
chain  for  the  health  education  of  the  children  of  the  state 
is  planned,  beginning  with  their  pre-natal  existence  and  con- 
tinuing to  adult  life. 

On  the  mechanical  side  the  department  has  installed  an 
electric  mimeograph  machine  which  will  print  5,000  letters 
an  hour,  an  addressograph  machine  and  a  sealing  machine 
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which  work  at  the  same  rate,  so  that  it  is  in  position  to  print, 
address,  seal  and  deliver  to  the  post-office  under  the  United 
States  frank  5,000  letters  an  hour.  For  use  on  letters  which 
require  stamps  a  stamping  machine  is  to  be  installed  which 
n  keep  up  with  the  others. 


Community  Center  Equipment 

AT  a  recent  community  center  institute  in  Cincinnati 
(reported  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Woman's  City  Club  of 
that  city),  Max  Hirsch  presented  the  report  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  community  center  principals  and  organizers,  the 
Community  Center  Council  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Recrea- 
tional Division  of  the  Public  Health  Council,  on  community 
center  equipment.  As  in  many  other  cities,  the  problem  was 
to  find  out  how  existing  school  buildings  may  best  be  equipped 
for  community  center  purposes  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  their  day  school  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  recom- 
mendations were  also  asked  for  as  to  the  construction  of  new 
schools.  The  practical  findings  of  the  joint  committee,  after 
a  survey  of  ten  existing  schools  used  for  social  and  recreational 
activities  in  the  evenings,  were  as  follows: 

The  covering  of  blackboards  with  movable  curtains,  and  the 
use  of  movable  screens  to  hide  unsightly  furniture  when  not  in  use. 

The  exclusive  use  of  one  or  more  rooms  in  each  building  oc- 
cunied  by  community  centers  for  social  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  use  of  tables  and  lockers  instead  of  desks  screwed  to  the 
floor  in  certain  rooms,  for  both  day  school  and  community  center 
purposes. 

The  introduction  of  games  equipment  in  each  center. 

In  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  group  rooms  intended  for 
community  purposes  in  a  separate  wing  or  annex. 

In  new  buildings,  set  aside  the  following  rooms  for  community 
purposes  (a)  games  rooms,  (b)  reading  rooms,  (c)  woman's  group 
or  club  rooms,  (d)  men's  club  or  group  rooms,  (e)  serving  or 
kitchenette  room. 

No  More  Pay  Envelopes 

CURING  the  war  a  number  of  English  employers,  to 
-'--'foster  the  saving  habit  among  their  employes,  offered 
bonuses  on  condition  that  the  wage  and  the  bonus  be  paid 
together  into  a  bank  account  which  the  employe  was  free  to 
open  in  any  bank  in  the  town.  Later,  other  employers  saw 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and  induced  as  many  of 
their  workers  as  possible  to  have  their  wages  handled  in  this 
way  instead  of  calling  for  them  at  the  pay  office. 

The  intention  of  inducing  saving  by  making  it  a  matter 
of  initiative  for  the  worker  to  withdraw  as  much  money  as 
he  expected  to  need  until  the  next  pay-day  rather  than  go 
home  with  the  whole  of  his  week's  wage  in  his  pocket,  was 
fully  realized.  Moreover,  the  workers  discovered  that  they 
had  been  wasting  time  congregating  at  the  pay  office,  await- 
ing their  turn,  and  that  the  old  method  was  not  nearly  so 
dignified  as  the  simple  bank  transaction  substituted  for  it. 
In  consequence,  the  new  method  of  wage  payment  soon  be- 
came very  popular. 

Vice  Consul  Leroy  Webber,  of  Nottingham,  reports  that 
the  Nottingham  Area  Committee  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Employers  has  adopted  this  method  for  all  the  industries 
and  unions  of  its  membership.  The  postal  authorities  of 
Great  Britain  have  for  some  time  used  the  check  system 
for  all  its  employes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Is  Case-Work  Standardized? 

T  N  an  attempt  to  get  some  basis  for  determining  what  should 
-••  be  expected  of  a  given  staff,  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
how  large  a  staff  a  society  with  given  demands  on  it  ought 
to  have,  Charles  W.  Mangold,  superintendent  of  the  United 
Jewish  Charities  of  Hartford,  sent  the  following  circular  let- 
ter to  twenty-eight  prominent  social  workers,  most  of  them 
now  in  executive  positions: 


I  should  appreciate  it  very  much  to  have  your  answer  to  the 
following  question:  How  many  families  can  one  case-worker  take 
care  of  adequately  in  a  month?  In  "taking  care"  we  include  all 
the  processes  in  a  through  investigation,  proper  and  accurate  social 
diagnosis,  adequate  supervision  and  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
We  are  concerned  in  the  whole  family,  and  each  member  of  it. 
The  families  are  not  specialized,  but  represent  all  sorts  of  malad- 
justments and  social  ailments,  including  pensioned  widows  and  or- 
phans, work  with  juvenile  and  adult  delinquents,  probation  work, 
infant  welfare,  and  work  with  dependent  families  of  all  sorts. 

There  is  almost  no  specialization  of  social  service  for  Jewish 
clients  in  our  community.  The  clients  are  scattered  all  over  the 
city,  and  the  work  of  friendly  visitors  is  not  much  developed. 

Supposing  a  worker  starts  with  no  families  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  does  all  the  social  work  necessary  with  the  families, 
and  follow-up  work,  how  many  families  will  she  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  have  done  all  that  could 
have  been  done  ? 

Twenty-three  of  the  twenty-eight  replied.  Three  of  these 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question  is  one  which  cannot 
be  answered.  The  other  twenty  made  the  following  estimates : 

1 — 10   families  per   month. 
1 — 12-15  per  month. 
! — not  more  than  25  per  month. 
3 — 30  per  month. 
2 — 4-0-50  per  month. 
1 — *5  per  month. 
^ — not  more  than  50  per  month. 
1 — 2  families  per  day. 
1 — not  more  than  40  to  50  children  in  foster  homes. 

—The  number  of  children  a  case-worker  can  take  care  of  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  the  number  a  teacher  in  school  has  to  deal  with. 

Towards  Cooperative  Buying 

TJ[OW  may  greater  economy  and  efficiency  be  attained 

•*-  -*•  through  pooling  our  knowledge  of  successful  purchas- 
ing methods  and  market  facts,  and  through  cooperation  among 
philanthropic  institutions?" 

To  answer  this  question  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  not  long  ago  appointed  a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  T.  Cross  which  has  issued  a  preliminary 
statement,  called  Circular  No.  I.  Superficial  inquiry  has  dis- 
closed that  "no  policy  whatever  exists  among  the  philanthropic 
institutions  of  the  city  relating  to  this  vital  function."  They 
find  that  the  purchasing  authorities  of  the  various  social 
agencies  are  not  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  while  in 
many  instances  great  efficiency  in  the  business  of  purchasing 
has  been  developed,  the  advantage  of  this  experience  is  not 
available  for  other  organizations.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
there  is  a  very  general  desire  among  the  purchasing  officers 
and  directors  of  social  agencies  to  profit  by  cooperation  and  a 
study  of  this  common  problem.  John  C.  Dinsmore,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  an  adviser  of  the 
committee,  estimates  that  cooperative  buying  and  exchange  of 
information  about  purchases  among  the  charitable  institutions 
of  Chicago  should  result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  $100,000  a 
year. 

The  committee  intends  to  arrange  for  meetings  of  business 
representatives  of  the  social  agencies  to  discuss  their  common 
problems  and  to  agree  upon  further  procedure.  Meanwhile 
it  is  analyzing  the  problems  which  are  presented  and  collect- 
ing data  from  institutions  through  personal  study  and  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire.  It  visualizes  the  general  question 
in  this  way : 


Settlements  |  —  | 
—"Homes"  I  _  I 

Hospitals 


Other 

Benevolent  I  —  1 
Institutions  1  _  I 

Charitable  I  —  I 
Agencies  I  _  I 


D  Office 
Requirement* 
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BROKEN  HOMES 

By     Joanna     C.     Colcord.       Russell     Sage 

Foundation.  208  pp.     Price  $.75 ;   by  mail 

of  the  SURVEY  $.85. 

The  green  covers  of  this  small  volume,  the 
third  in  the  Social  Work  Series  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  encompass  a  study  of  ex- 
ceptional penetration  and  thoroughness,  in 
which  a  clear  insight  into  human  personality 
and  relationships  and  a  warm  appreciation 
of  human  values  combine  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  implications  of  the 
problem  of  family  desertion  and  the  skilled 
practice  of  a  highly  developed  social  case- 
worker. Although  the  writer  assumes,  as 
stated  in  the  introduction,  that  the  reader 
will  be  familiar  with  the  general  theory  of 
modern  case-work,  the  book  is  valuable  not 
only  to  social  workers  as  such — to  whom  in- 
deed it  is  indispensable — but  also  to  all 
those  who  have  or  assume  the  delicate  and 
dangerous  task  of  attempting  to  readjust 
broken,  loosened,  or  twisted  marital  bonds,  be 
they  judges  or  clergy  or  laymen.  Broken 
Homes  is  a  significant  book  that  deserves  to 
be  widely  read — informing,  stimulating  and, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  hopeful,  through  its  faith 
in  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  individual 
when  rightly  understood  and  wisely  influ- 
enced. 

Miss  Richmond  in  her  preface  says  that  a 
just  appraisal  in  the  individual  instance 
might  have  been  the  motto  of  the  book.  No 
discerning  reader  can  fail  to  have  impressed 
on  his  mind  that  intensive  study  of  each 
broken  or  disintegrating  home  is  essential — 
that  there  is  no  blanket  rule  for  treatment 
or  blanket  theory  for  explaining  the  desertion. 
In  this  peculiarly  difficult  class,  case-work  of 
the  highest  order  is  imperative. 

The  subject  of  family  desertion  and  its 
social  treatment  is  covered  in  ten  chapters 
each  of  which  will  repay  careful  reading. 
The  range  of  topics  is  from  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  causal  factors  in  desertion, 
through  an  exposition  of  the  best  social 
practice  illustrated  with  many  concrete  ex- 
amples from  family  histories,  to  possible  next 
steps  legal  and  social. 

An  interesting  retrospective  view  of  vari- 
ations in  the  method  of  attack  upon  this 
puzzling,  many-sided  problem  is  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Changes  of  Emphasis  in  Treat- 
ment. The  purely  repressive  and  disciplinary 
program  of  early  days  included  little  study 
of  causes  or  motives,  and  practically  ignored 
the  man  as  a  being  worth  knowing  or  tak- 
ing into  consideration  in  any  aspect  except 
that  of  forcing  him  if  possible  to  resume  his 
legal  responsibilities.  This  method,  the  writ- 
er notes,  did  not  eradicate  the  evil  or  touch 
its  sources,  but  it  did  somewhat  lessen  the 
number  of  desertions  by  creating  respect  for 
the  power  of  the  law.  Collusive  desertion 
has  almost  disappeared.  But  no  marked 
change  has  been  seen  in  the  desertion  rate, 
and  successive  desertions  in  the  same  fami- 
lies have  not  been  prevented.  Year  after 
year  the  social  waste  of  innumerable  broken 
homes  piles  up.  There  has  therefore  come 
about  a  realization  of  the  complexity  of 
causes  that  break  down  the  structure  of 
family  life,  and  some  comprehension  of  the 
painstaking  care  and  delicate  art  necessary 
for  successful  rebuilding. 

The  book  abounds  in  definite  and  practical 
suggestions,  not  only  in  the  part  devoted  to 
social  practice,  but  also  in  the  chapter  Next 
Steps  in  Corrective  Treatment  and  Next 
Steps  in  Preventive  Treatment  [the  latter 


appeared  in  the  SURVEY  of  May  24].  The 
writer,  voicing  the  dissatisfaction  of  social 
workers  in  this  field  with  their  constant  ef- 
forts to  patch  up  the  broken,  has  the  vision 
to  see  the  possibility  of  a  bureau  of  family 
advice  to  which  people  could  come  at  the 
beginning  of  their  family  troubles  for  the 
most  skilled  advice  and  help.  "  It  is  time 
that  these  agencies  (family  case-work  agen- 
cies) began  to  find  means  of  dealing,  not 
with  the  dependent  family  alone,  but  with 
the  family  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent 
— not  with  the  family  broken  and  estranged 
only,  but  with  the  one  whose  bonds,  even 
if  cracking  and  ill-adjusted,  still  hold." 

The  make-up  of  the  book — its  clear  print, 
broad  margins,  topical  and  chapter  headings 
— and  the  simple,  lucid  style  of  the  writing 
result  in  a  most  readable  production.  There 
are  numerous  references  to  books  on  related 
subjects  and  a  very  complete  index. 

ANNA  B.  Fox. 

THE  SHOP  COMMITTEE 

By  William  Leavitt  Stoddard.     Macmillan 

Co.  105  pp.     Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  representation  of  em- 
ployes in  industry.  Mr.  Stoddard  served  for 
some  time  during  the  war  as  an  administra- 
tor of  awards  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  and  in  that  capacity  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  setting  up  of  shop  committees 
in  several  large  industries,  particularly  in 
the  General  Electric  plants  at  Pittsfield  and 
Lynn,  Mass.  His  book  is  a  description  of 
the  method  of  organization  and  the  expe- 
riences with  shop  committees  under  the  War 
Labor  Board  plan.  He  compares  the  diff- 
erent types  and  sets  forth  certain  general 
principles  which  his  experience  leads  him  to 
believe  should  apply  in  the  organization  of 
shop  committees. 

The  author  agrees  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  William  M.  Leiserson  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  his 
address  before  the  Employment  Managers' 
Association  at  Cleveland  in  May  [see  the 
SURVEY  for  June  7],  in  considering  that  the 
organization  of  the  shop  committee  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  unionism.  Mr.  Stoddard 
says,  however,  that  it  is  a  step  toward  a 
newer  and  better  unionism  and  one  which 
will  work  to  the  advantage  of  both  employ- 
er and  employe. 

J.   A.    F. 

CAMP  COOKERY 

By  Ava  B.  Milan,  A.  Grace  Johnson  ond 
Ruth  McNary  Smith.  J.  K.  Gill  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.  J08  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.10. 

This  little  book  by  members  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  in  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  is  dedicated  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  but  is  meeting  a  real 
need  of  many  other  organizations  also.  The 
selection  of  foods  for  longer  and  shorter 
periods  of  camping,  for  hikes  of  varying 
durations  and  for  different  forms  of  sport  is 
becoming  recognized  as  a  matter  that  re- 
quires a  scientific  foundation.  And  in  the 
preparation  of  the  food  out  of  doors  like- 
wise the  amateur  finds  himself  less  and 
less  appreciated,  as  a  tradition  of  efficiency, 
wholesomeness  and  economy  develops  among 
those  to  whom  the  practice  of  the  simple  life 
is  a  frequent  requirement  of  physical  and 
mental  health. 


The  chapter  headings  in  themselves  are 
an  education.  Here  are  some  of  them:  Diet 
in  Camp;  Food  Supplies  for  Camp;  Month's 
Supply  for  One  Man  on  Forest  Trip,  etc.; 
Equipment  for  Camp ;  Selection  of  Camp 
Site;  Cooking  Fire  for  Small  Camp;  Crane 
for  Camp  Kettle  (illustrated);  Meal  Plans 
for  Camp;  Food  Lists:  Camp  Recipes;  Out- 
line for  Teaching  of  Camp  Cookery. 

The  little  book  is  practical  throughout,  of 
pocket  size,  with  an  index,  on  good  paper 
and  bound  in  a  way  that  will  outlast  a 
number  of  rain  storms  and  canoe  spillings. 
It  is  heartily  recommended  not  only  to  scout 
leaders  and  such  folk  but  also  to  those  about 
to  be  married.  B.  L. 

ADOLESCENCE 

By   Stephen  Paget.     E.  P.   Dutton    &    Co. 

46  pp.     Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$.55. 

This  little  booklet  by  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish physiologist  is  a  sound,  sensible  lecture 
read  to  Oxford  University  extension  students 
in  1917.  In  a  winning,  personal  style,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  lectures  by  the  great  Hux- 
ley, the  author  sketches  his  ideas  of  teaching 
children  regarding  sex  and  helping  ado- 
lescents face  the  problems  of  sex. 

The  reviewer  can  not  briefly  give  a  better 
glimpse  of  Dr.  Paget's  style  and  line  of 
thought  than  by  quoting  a  few  striking  sen- 
tences relating  to  the  central  topics  of  the 
lecture : 

"  It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of  any 
man  to  speak  to  girls  about  their  bodily 
nature." 

"  Whatever  the  age,  I  would  not  only  lec- 
ture, I  would  also  preach.  If  I  am  to  help 
a  boy  keep  straight,  I  must  appeal  from 
that  which  is  natural  in  him  to  that  which 
is  spiritual.  Children  need  physiology  and 
faith  together." 

"  Certain  books  make  too  much  of  children 
who  are  abnormal  regarding  sex  interests, 
but  the  vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls  are 
normal." 

"  We  grown-up  folks  should  have  our 
answers  ready  for  the  inevitable  questions  of 
children,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  liars,  not 
eren  to  very  small  children.  As  they  ask 
very  absurd  questions  about  sex,  so  they  a'sk 
very  absurd  questions  about  God.  As  we 
say  foolish  things  to  them  over  the  one  sub- 
ject, so  we  do  over  the  other.  So  we  ought 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  opportunity. 
Some  children  show  blank  indifference 
towards  the  affairs  of  the  body.  There  is 
nothing  very  admirable  in  this;  it  is  alto- 
gether negative,  and  virtues  are  positive.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  innocence,  or 
ignorance,  may  even  betray  boys  and  girls 
instead  of  protect  them." 

Without  any  reservation,  this  booklet  is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  all  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  children  for 
and  guiding  them  through  the  dangers  of 
the  adolescent  period. 

M.  A.  BIGELOW. 

THE  WAR  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
By  Evangeline  Booth  and  Grace  Living- 
ston Hill.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  356  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.65. 

In  writing  the  story  of  the  Salvation 
Army's  participation  in  the  world  war  the 
authors  have  given  us  a  graphic  inside  pic- 
ture of  the  part  played  by  the  American 
forces  in  the  conflict.  The  incidents  related 
as  the  background  for  this  "  war  romance " 
let  us  into  the  life  overseas  of  the  American 
doughboy  in  such  an  intimate,  human  way 
that  from  that  point  of  view  alone  the  book 
is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  story  is  told  simply  and  effectively. 
Through  the  fog  and  rain,  in  the  hours  of 
the  night,  on  the  roads,  under  shell-fire,  in 
the  trenches,  and  in  the  field  hosiptals,  the 
Salvation  Army  men  and  lassies  served  our 
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boys  not  only  with  coffee  and  doughnuts  but 
with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  cheer.  We  have 
wondered  just  why  the  Salvation  Army  is 
so  unqualifiedly  popular  with  the  A.  E.  F. 
This  book  answers  the  question. 

Commander  Booth  in  the  opening  chapter 
gives  a  clear-cut  statement  of  her  conception 
of  the  organization's  war  service  job  and 
outlines  the  plan  under  which  the  work  was 
organized  and  prosecuted.  An  intimate  pic- 
ture is  then  given  of  typical  incidents  at 
Gondrecourt,  Tout,  Montdidier,  Baccarat, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Soissons,  San  Mihiel,  and 
during  the  Argonne  drive,  the  armistice,  and 
the  homecoming. 

Naturally  the  point  of  view  of  the  organ- 
ization is  conspicuous  throughout,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  service  rendered  is  so  broadly 
generous  and  straightforward  that  it  is  sure 
to  endure  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  how 
America  stood  by  its  soldiers  in  their  great 
enterprise. 

LEE  F.  HANMER. 

LIBERALISM  IN  AUSTRALIA 

By  H.  V.  Evatt.     Foreword  by  G.  Arnold 
Wood.     The  Law  Book  Co.  of  Australia, 
Ltd.,    Sydney,    and    Sweet    &    Maxwell,    3 
Chancery   Lane,   London,   W.    C.     77   pp. 
Price  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1. 
This  preliminary  study  of  the  scanty  po- 
litical material  which  exists  in  Australia  is 
an  attempt  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
doctrines  of  British  liberalism  have  directed 
the   country's   political    action.     Occasion    is 
taken   to   trace   their    irruption    through   the 
autocracy  of  the  early  forms  of  government, 
when  the  young  settlement  was  shaking  off 
its  convict  heritage,  and  to  show  the  reaction 
upon  those  doctrines  of  the  problems  of  the 
land,    of    fiscal    and    social    policy    and    of 
education. 

Mr.  Evatt  has  no  difficulty  in  locating  lib- 
eralism in  Australia.  He  remarks  how  in 
that  country  "  a  conservative  party  on  Brit- 
ish models  wars  not  possible.  .  .  .  The 
methods  of  English  politics  could  not  be  in- 
troduced as  easily  as  English  constitutions." 
There  was  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  no 
established  church  and  no  leisure  class  to 
give  weight  and  prestige  to  that  love  of  the 
traditional  and  ancient  which  constitutes 
conservatism. 

The  book  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  Aus- 
tralian political  philosophy.  The  author 
finds  the  justification  for  that  state  interfer- 
ence which  is  so  characteristic  of  Australia 
in  "  the  principles  of  equality  and  social  free- 
dom." He  attributes  the  success  of  the  labor 
party  to  the  fact  that  "  its  practical  efficiency 
appeals  to  the  Australian  genius."  In  lib- 
eralism he  finds  the  rationale  for  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  politics  towards  multiplica- 
tion of  the  collective  functions  of  society  and 
quotes  Winston  Churchill's  opinion  that  lib- 
eralism would  preserve  private  interests  by 
reconciling  them  with  public  right.  This  is 
the  political  philosophy  that  Australia  has 
endorsed. 

While  local  allusions  will  make  the  book 
difficult  in  places  for  Americans  to  read,  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  invalidate  it  as 
a  primer  in  liberalism. 

C.  H.  NORTHCOTT. 

OUT  OF  THE  SHADOW 

By   Rose   Cohen.     George   H.   Doran    Co. 

313  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$2.15. 

For  its  lack  of  self-consciousness  and  quite 
impersonal  treatment  of  a  life  story,  Rose 
Cohen's  book  stands  out  among  the  records 
of  our  successful  Russian  immigrants — in- 
deed, some  reviewers  have  placed  it  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list,  above  those  earlier  auto- 
biographies which  have  given  their  authors 
a  genuine  place  in  American  letters.  Some 
of  her  charm  of  style  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  did  not  write  with  an 
audience  in  mind,  the  decision  to  publish 


coming  when  the  writing  was  almost  com- 
pleted. Senator  Lusk  will  be  alarmed  to 
know  that  she  began  it  and  worked  on  it  for 
four  years  as  a  part  of  a  course  in  English 
which  she  took  at  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Cohen's  book  is  of  special  interest  to 
social  workers  because  of  her  description  of 
the  world  opened  up  to  her  through  the 
social  agencies  and  forces  of  New  York. 
Coming  over  to  join  her  father,  a  green  little 
girl  from  rural  Russia,  she  went  at  once  to 
work  at  the  age  of  13  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  even  English  in  the  public  schools, 
for  Yiddish  was  the  language  of  her  home 
and  of  the  sweatshops  and  East  Side  kitchens 
where  she  worked.  She  achieved  everything 
through  her  contacts  with  settlements,  even- 
ing schools,  a  hospital,  charities,  fresh  air 
parties,  her  labor  union  and,  finally,  the  Rand 
School. 

Out  of  the  Shadow  is  a  good  book  to  give  to 
complacent  Americans.  It  neither  blames  nor 
praises,  but  it  must  get  under  the  skin  of  the 
most  impervious  with  an  understanding  of 
what  these  United  States  mean  and  fail  to 
mean  to  the  fresh-eyed  young  people  who 
come  so  eagerly  through  the  wickets  at  Ellis 
Island. 

ARTHUR  P.  KELLOGG. 
CIVILIZATION 

By  Dr.   Georges  Duhamel.     The  Century 

Co.,  288  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $1.65. 

The  clarity,  the  delicacy  of  allusion,  the 
forceful  neatness  which  so  commend  the 
trained  French  writer,  appear  to  particular 
advantage,  even  in  translation,  in  these  well- 
conceived  sketches.  The  author  is  a  surgeon 
who  is  reflecting,  sometimes  ironically  but 
never  pessimistically,  upon  his  four  years' 
experiences  in  the  war.  He  has  observed 
many  types  of  men  in  the  emergency  tents 
and  in  the  hospitals  at  home:  the  wounded 
soldier,  the  doctor,  the  official  whose  mind 
(even  in  France)  is  in  his  gold  braid,  the 
nurse,  the  orderly,  the  keeper  of  the  morgue. 
It  is  because  he  has  seen  these  people  as  hu- 
man beings  rather  than  as  cogs  in  the  mili- 
tary machine  that  his  pages  so  impress  one 
with  the  tragic  futility  and  wickedness  of  a 
system  of  things  which  brings  men  to  the 
pass  here  described. 

Details  there  are  which  do  not  make  the 
pleasantest  of  reading  any  more  than  in 
Barbusse's  Under  Fire  and  Latzko's  Men  and 
War.1  Sometimes  there  is  a  flash  of  genial 
humor;  but  most  often  the  humor  is  satiric. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  latter  sort  is  the 
story  of  Rabot,  the  timorous  little  laborer, 
brought  up  as  a  charity-child  and  underfed, 
who  has  evidently  never  learned  how  to 
laugh.  "  One  tried  to  imagine  what  his  face 
would  look  like  if  it  smiled;  but  it  was  not 
made  for  such  things."  And  then  the  elegant 
lady  in  green  visits  the  ward  to  cheer  the 
wounded.  She  addresses  Rabot:  "You  are 
a  brave  man !  What  recognition  ought  we 
not  give  you!  But  you  already  know  the 
greatest  recompense  of  all — glory!  The 
rapturous  ardor  of  combat!  The  exquisite 
anguish  of  bounding  forward  with  bayonet 
glittering  in  the  sun, — etc."  "Then  occurred 
something  altogether  unexpected.  Rabot 
ceased  to  resemble  himself.  All  his  features 
drew  together.  A  hoarse  voice  issued  in  jerks 
from  his  skeleton-like  chest,  and  all  the  world 
could  see  that  Rabot  was  laughing." 

What  the  author  has  learned  from  his  four 
years  is  summed  up  in  the  closing  sketch. 
He  dwells  upon  the  care  expended  to  make 
the  "A.  C.  A."  the  most  perfect  thing  in  the 
line  of  military  ambulance.  On  the  operating 
tables  and  at  the  stretchers  are  black  troops, 
drafted  from  their  homes  in  backward  Asia 
and  Africa: 


1  Suppressed   during   the   war,   this   mtfsterly 
work  has  been  restored  to  circulation. 

H.  N. 


"  My  glance  met  that  of  one  of  the  blacks 
and  I  had  a  sensation  of  sickness.  It  was 
a  calm,  profound  gaze  like  that  of  a  child 
or  a  young  dog.  The  savage  was  turning 
his  head  gently  from  right  to  left  and  look- 
ing at  the  extraordinary  objects  around  him. 
His  dark  pupils  lingered  lightly  over  all  the 
marvelous  details  of  this  workshop  of  re- 
pairing the  human  machine.  And  these  eyes 
which  betrayed  no  thought  were  none  the  less 
disquieting.  For  one  moment  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  think,  '  How  astonished  he  must 
be.'  But  this  silly  thought  left  me,  and  I  no 
longer  felt  anything  but  an  insurmountable 
shame. 

"  All  these  things  which  surrounded  me 
were  made  for  a  good  purpose.  It  was  civil- 
ization's reply  to  itself,  the  correction  it  was 
giving  to  its  own  destructive  eruptions;  it 
took  all  this  complexity  to  efface  a  little  of 
the  immense  harm  engendered  by  the  age 
of  the  machines.  I  thought  once  more  of 
the  inexplicable  look  of  the  savage. 

"  Civilization  !  the  true  civilization — I  often 
think  of  it.  It  is  a  marble  statue  on  a  barren 
hill,  it  is  a  man  saying  '  Return  good  for 
evil.'  But  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
people  have  done  nothing  but  repeat  these 
things  over  and  over,  and  the  princes  and 
the  priests  have  far  too  many  interests  in  the 
age  as  it  is  to  conceive  other  things  like  them. 

"As  it  is:  there  is  the  trouble.  Read  the 
book  when  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  con- 
tentment with  things  as  they  are." 

HENRY  NEUMANN. 

WHAT  Is  AMERICA? 

By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  Century  Co., 
159  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.40. 

This  book  gives  a  short,  extremely  con- 
densed exhibit  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  racial  make-up,  social  and  polit- 
ical institutions,  rural  and  urban  condition, 
its  labor  and  its  cultural  standards.  Treated 
historically,  it  presents  a  refreshing  reminder 
of  the  way  the  American  people  have 
traveled,  of  the  obstacles  they  have  over- 
come— and  the  methods  used  in  overcoming 
them.  It  thus  will  serve  as  a  useful  antidote 
to  the  extravagant  note  of  pessimism  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  in  these  days  of  many  social 
reformers. 

Owing  to  the  brevity  of  the  book,  many 
of  its  statements  are  too  general  and  too 
categorical  not  to  be  open  to  criticism;  one 
might  take  exception,  for  instance,  to  the  too 
facile  characterization  of  the  contributions 
which  different  races  and  nationalities  have 
made  to  the  American  commonwealth.  Some 
statements  are  surprising — as  for  instance 
that  the  responsibility  taken  by  the  husband 
for  the  total  support  of  his  wife  and  children 
is  on  the  increase;  ordinary  every-day  ob- 
servation would  have  warranted  an  exactly 
opposite  belief.  Or  the  statements  that  office- 
holders with  three  or  four  years  to  serve  are 
commonly  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and 
that  the  newspapers  reflect  opinion  rather 
than  mold  it.  Nor  do  the  known  facts  quite 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  "much  of  the 
tenancy  that  exists  is  a  mere  incident  in  the 
transmission  of  farms  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,"  and  altogether  amazing  is  the 
statement  that  "  one  reason  for  the  cheerful 
tone  of  American  life  is  that  few  early  as- 
pirations are  utterly  thwarted." 

Does  Professor  Ross,  in  spite  of  his  en- 
viable knowledge  of  America,  perhaps  after 
all  let  himself  be  influenced  too  much  in  his 
judgments  by  his  immediate  social  environ- 
ment in  Wisconsin?  Confirmative  evidence 
of  this  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  his  remark 
that  "  the  American  colleges  and  universities 
generally  enjoy  public  confidence  and  are 
playing  an  ever  larger  part  in  guiding  the 
social  advance." 

B.  L. 
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SOCIAL  EFFORT  IN  OHIO 

NO  joint  work  requiring  the  raising  or  expenditure  of 
money  will  be  attempted  at  present  by  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  organized  as  the  result  of  a  conference 
called  recently  by  Governor  Cox  to  bring  about  closer  co- 
operation among  the  various  state  organizations.,  It  was  de- 
cided to  remain  primarily  a  conference  for  working  together 
on  social  projects  and  for  avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 
The  suggestion  had  been  that  the  council  back  a  program 
of  developing  community  councils  in  Ohio  towns  and  that 
it  support  a  separate  child  welfare  council.  Twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly  would  be  required  for  the  former  and 
$5,000  for  the  latter.  Among  matters  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  council  so  far  are  the  employment  of 
returning  soldiers,  care  for  the  "  floating  girl,"  substitutes 
for  the  saloon,  methods  of  uniform  registration  of  all  cases, 
vocational  training  for  war  and  industrial  cripples,  coopera- 
tion in  Americanization  work  and  a  broader  public  nursing 
program.  An  executive  committee  consisting  of  Fred  C. 
Croxton,  chairman,  Lucia  B.  Johnson,  secretary,  and  Dr. 
J.  E.  Hagerty  has  been  selected.  All  agencies  doing  state- 
wide work  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  council,  which 
now  includes  some  fifteen. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  ST.  PAUL 

CHILD  welfare  agencies  in  Minnesota  had  a  tough  strug- 
gle, in  1917,  to  get  passed  a  law  which,  in  their  opinion, 
enabled  adequate  state  control  of  young  children  under 
the  care  of  persons  other  than  their  parents  or  guardians.  It 
was  aimed,  more  particularly,  against  suspicious  private  ma- 
ternity homes  and  against  "baby  farms."  In  February,  1918, 
the  St.  Paul  Board  of  Control  refused  a  license,  under  this 
act,  to  a  woman  who  kept  a  notorious  place  of  the  former 
class.  She  continued  to  take  patients,  however,  and  the  Board 
of  Control  brought  the  matter  before  the  municipal  court, 
which  imposed  on  the  woman  a  fine  of  $25.  She  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  in  question  (Chapter  212  of  the  laws  of  1917)  was  uncon- 
stitutional— being  in  violation  cf  the  state  constitution  which 
prescribes  that  every  separate  law  must  deal  with  one  subject 
only.  The  Central  Council  of  Welfare  Agencies  of  St.  Paul, 
finding  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Control  severely  handicapped 
by  this  decision  in  the  protection  of  illegitimate  children  and 
girl  mothers,  is  now  conducting  a  campaign,  with  the  aid  of 
other  child  welfare  agencies,  to  have  the  law  reenacted  at  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  if  possible,  or  at  latest  at  the 
next  regular  session. 

More  cheerful  is  the  news  sent  by  C.  W.  Pfeiffer,  public 
affairs  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  association,  concerning  a  great 
victory  won  for  the  children  of  that  city  on  July  I,  when  the 
people  by  a  vote  of  22,204  to  5,644  passed  a  charter  amend- 
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ment  removing  the  six  dollar  per  capita  limit  for  school  ex- 
penditures and,  in  order  to  make  this  effective,  raising  the 
limit  to  all  city  expenditures  from  $24  per  capita  per  annum 
to  $30.  This  vote  has  a  special  significance,  he  points  out, 
first  in  that  it  demonstrates  how  large  a  popular  vote  it  is 
possible  to  secure  for  educational  ends  by  means  of  an  aggres- 
sive, joint  campaign  of  civic  organizations,  and  secondly  if 
the  result — a  four  to  one  majority — be  compared  with  the  de- 
feat of  a  million  dollar  bond  issue  only  four  years  ago.  Two 
years  ago,  a  three  million  dollar  bond  issue  was  passed,  but  a 
charter  amendment  to  remove  the  existing  limit  of  six  dollars 
per  capita  for  school  expenditures  had  failed. 

The  schools  were  in  the  most  desperate  need  of  help.  Ow- 
ing to  the  charter  limit,  teachers'  salaries  had  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  for  several  years,  much  lower  than  in  other 
cities  of  the  same  class.  Adequate  Americanization  work 
and  vocational  training,  and  even  the  building  of  new  schools, 
badly  needed  and  authorized  by  bond  issue,  were  all  held 
up.  The  future  of  the  city's  educational  system  was  in 
jeopardy.  Civic  leaders  agreed  that  another  effort  must  be 
made  to  change  the  charter.  They  believed  that  if  every 
voter  could  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  adequate  relief 
would  be  given.  From  the  start,  the  campaign  was  pro- 
moted and  directed  by  all  organizations  in  the  city  having  a 
proper  interest  in  the  matter,  working  together  in  absolute 
harmony.  The  charter  was  drafted  and  agreed  upon  by 
representatives  of  the  Saint  Paul  Association  of  Public  and 
Business  Affairs,  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  and  the 
teachers'  organizations  which  are  affiliated  with  organized 
labor,  of  the  city  officials,  particularly  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  of  representative  women's  organizations. 

They  presented  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  charter 
commission,  and  when  that  conservative  body  declined  to 
certify  the  amendment  to  the  city  council,  this  group  imme- 
diately circulated  petitions  and  secured  three  times  the  number 
of  signers  necessary  to  overrule  the  charter  commissioners' 
failure  to  act.  They  next  organized  a  campaign  committee 
and  a  real  campaign  of  education  followed.  The  newspapers 
gave  the  finest  possible  support.  Scores  of  public  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  city.  The  committee  combated 
that  common  weakness  in  popular  government,  apathy,  and 
employed  advertising  devices  urging  everyone  to  vote.  For 
the  day  before  the  actual  voting  a  tag  day  was  organized.  On 
election  day,  the  results  of  all  this  hard  work  and  systematic 
effort  were  evident.  The  general  vote  that  day  was  light 
(hundreds  of  people  were  away  on  vacations),  but  the  strik- 
ing thing  was  that  in  absolute  contrast  to  other  elections, 
nearly  every  person  who  voted  for  a  congressman  also  cast 
his  ballot  on  the  school  amendment.  The  entire  expenses, 
which  were  easily  raised  by  popular  subscription  among  the 
business  and  trade  union  men,  were  less  than  $600. 
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ANDREW   CARNEGIE 

HISTORICALLY  reviewed,  the  life  story  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  full  of  amazing  contradictions.  Passion- 
ately devoted  to  democratic  ideals,  he  nevertheless 
governed  like  a  monarch,  more  powerful  than  the  majority  of 
European  princes.  Ranking  peace  higher  than  militant 
righteousness — a  thesis  which  he  earnestly  defended  at  the 
National  Peace  Congress  of  1907 — he  yet  was  at  one  time  the 
greatest  maker  of  armor  plates  in  the  United  States,  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Directing  his  labors  of  love  preeminently 
towards  the  object  of  enhancing  the  dignity  and  cultural 
standards  of  the  masses,  he  yet  owed  his  great  fortune  to  some 
extent — and  some  hold,  to  a  large  extent— to  the  suppression 
of  self-respect  and  human  dignity  among  his  own  employes. 
The  best  that  could  be  said  about  this  inconsistency  is  that  it 
was  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  that  the  career  of  Car- 
negie was  an  incidental  outcrop  of  a  period  in  American  in- 
dustrial life  which  was  inevitable. 

Were  one  inclined  charitably  to  forego  an  examination  of 
his  earlier  record,  the  indomitable  optimism  with  which  Car- 
negie in  his  later  years  believed  in  the  upward  trend  of 
human  nature,  despite  the  incidents  of  his  own  rise  and  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  of  envy  and  sycophancy,  would  offer 
ground  enough  for  admiration.  In  the  more  limited  field  of 
philanthropy,  considered  apart  from  a  man's  whole  career, 
this  optimism  helped  to  make  him  somewhat  of  a  pioneer 
in  three  ways:  He  was  the  first  to  endow  in  his  own  life- 
time large  foundations  that  were  to  remain  independent  of  his 
own  subsequent  influence.  He  also  was  one  of  the  first  to 
consider  in  his  benefactions  the  effect  they  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  independence  of  the  individuals  and  communi- 
ties he  set  out  to  help.  And,  thirdly,  he  made  his  largest 
gifts  so  flexible  that  they  could  be  adapted  to  changes  in 
social  needs  or  riper  experience  in  their  recognition.  His 
policy  with  regard  to  public  libraries  has  had  many  critics. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  practically  all  of  the  thousands  of 
buildings  which  he  has  called  into  being  have  become  centers 
of  inspiration  and  self-help,  that  many  of  them  have  advanced 
municipal  library  programs  which  without  their  impetus 
would  have  lagged. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  illus- 
trates the  third  point.  For  it  he  secured  a  charter  which, 
after  a  few  years  of  working  on  the  original  plan,  made  pos- 
sible a  vital  change  in  policy — from  a  direct  pensioning 
scheme  for  teachers  to  a  system  of  contributory  insurance.  In 
the  same  way,  the  more  general  Carnegie  Corporation — 
founded  in  1912  to  take  responsibility  for  a  variety  of  social 
objects  already  in  part  advanced  by  previous  gifts — has 
proved  the  donor's  foresight.  It  also  is  so  flexible  in  its  con- 
stitution that  it  has  made  possible  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  original  of  recent  social  enterprises,  the  Study  of  Methods 
of  Americanization.  The  Pittsburgh  Institute,  founded  in 
1896,  the  Washington  Research  Institution  (1902),  the 
Hero  Fund  (1904)  and  that  most  human  of  Carnegie's  gifts, 
the  munificent  foundation  for  his  home  town,  Dunfermline 
in  Scotland,  together  with  his  larger  endowments,  mark 
stages  in  a  mental  evolution  that  can  be  recorded  with  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  even  by  those  who  deplore  some  of  the 
traits  of  its  earlier  stages  and  a  social  environment  that  made 
possible  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth  and  power  by  one 
citizen. 

TEACHING  HOME  NURSING 

WHEN  the  shortage  of  nurses  was  at  its  extreme  height 
during  the   influenza   epidemic,   it   occurred   to  many 
that  as  a  general  precaution  the  training  of  large  num- 
bers of  people,  and  especially  of  mothers,  in  the  elements  of 
home  nursing  had  become  a  matter  of  national  necessity.    The 
Department  of  Health  of  Chicago  seems  to  be  the  first,  how- 
ever, to  give  practical,  material  expression  to  this  recognition. 
On  August  4,  it  opened  its  first  classes  for  the  education  of 


the  women  of  Chicago  in  the  care  of  the  sick  at  home,  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  prevention  of  contagious  disease  and  the 
care  of  babies.  No  charge  is  made,  and  no  particular  degree 
of  education  is  requisite.  The  applicant  must  undertake, 
however,  to  be  faithful  in  attendance  through  an  eight  weeks' 
course  of  three  afternoon  or  evening  sessions  each  week.  Dr. 
John  Dill  Robertson,  the  commissioner  of  health,  is  con- 
vinced from  the  history  of  influenza  that  recurring  outbreaks 
must  be  expected  at  two- or  three-year  intervals  and  that 
Chicago  must  be  prepared  for  another  visitation  this  coming 
fall  and  winter.  Hence  he  looks  upon  a  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  most  essential  nursing  knowledge  as  an  essential  pre- 
caution. 

THE  THESPIAN  BROTHERHOOD 

THE  tired  business  man's  sure  refuge  has  failed  him. 
Even  on  Broadway  there  is  no  peace.  On  the  evening 
of  August  7,  the  playgoers  at  more  than  half  the 
theaters  of  Manhattan  were  greeted  by  dark  houses  and  the 
sign  "  No  performance  tonight  on  account  of  strike."  Many 
other  amusement  seekers  had  to  be  content  with  limping  per- 
formances, the  result  of  impromptu  efforts  to  fill  great  gaps  in 
the  casts.  Rehearsals  of  thirty  forthcoming  productions  have 
been  stopped.  The  Actors'  Equity  Association,  composed  of 
more  than  4,500  players  of  the  legitimate  stage,  has  joined 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  is  employing  labor's 
recognized  weapon  to  enforce  its  demand  for  recognition  by 
the  managers  and  the  eight-performance  week  [see  the  SUR- 
VEY for  July  12,  p.  568].  Recognition  is  the  real  issue,  since 
the  managers  have  declared  that  they  are  willing  to  concede 
that  a  week's  work  shall  be  limited  to  eight  performances,  but 
at  the  same  time  insist  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  they  will 
settle  with  the  individual  actors  and  not  with  the  Equity 
Association.  The  strike  is  the  direct  result  of  the  managers' 
action  in  breaking  off  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on 
since  May.  Bruce  McRae,  vice-president  of  the  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, expressed  the  viewpoint  of  the  actor  of  prominence: 

It's  a  case  of  brother  actors  standing  together  and  the  big  brothers 
looking  out  for  the  little  ones.  The  high-salaried  actor  can  always 
get  the  kind  of  contract  that  he  wants,  because  he  is  difficult  to 
replace,  but  not  so  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession.  The  commer- 
cial manager,  who  does  not  serve  an  artistic  ideal  and  who  considers 
the  actor  only  as  a  more  or  less  necessary  employe,  has  forced  the 
less  independent  actors  to  submit  to  unfair  terms,  not  so  much  in 
salaries  as  in  the  conditions  under  which  those  salaries  are  paid. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  that  we  are  asking  for  the  stand- 
ardization cf  actors'  wages  or  the  closed  shop.  That  is  only  propa- 
ganda put  forth  to  make  our  cause  ridiculous.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  belittle  the  strike,  which  is  in  fact  the  culmination  of  the 
effort  to  remedy  injustices  extending  over  twenty  years. 

Many  of  us  looked  askance  at  the  idea  of  joining  with  organized 
labor,  but  the  managers,  by  their  refusal  to  submit  our  controversy 
to  arbitration,  forced  us  to  take  the  step  of  affiliation  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  Now  we  will  never  draw  back  from  the  stand  we  have  taken. 
And  v,  s  are  finding  sources  of  support  that  we  never  dreamed  of. 
Last  night  when  strikebreakers  were  brought  in  at  one  theater  the 
stagehands  struck — their  union  principles  forbade  their  working  with 
scabs.  And  think  of  the  support  that  will  be  given  us  by  the  organ- 
ized musicians — 68,000  strong! 

The  actors  are  entering  into  the  struggle  with  verve  and 
enthusiasm.  Their  picketing  is  of  the  most  spirited  variety 
and  attracts  almost  as  many  spectators  as  the  plays  themselves. 
They  collect  in  jocular  throngs  outside  strike  headquarters, 
waiting  their  turn  to  put  in  their  applications  for  member- 
ship which  the  Equity's  office  force  is  overtaxed  in  handling. 
John  Drew  and  Robert  Mantell  are  among  those  who  have 
written  to  endorse  trie  association's  fight.  The  British  Actors' 
Association  has  sent  a  cablegram  which  places  English  actors, 
of  whom  there  are  a  great  number  in  New  York,  under  the 
strike  jurisdiction  of  the  Equity.  The  managers  have  formed 
a  merger  of  theatrical,  vaudeville,  burlesque  and  motion  pic- 
ture interests  to  carry  on  their  side  of  the  struggle.  They 
have  attempted  to  organize  a  "  vest-pocket  union,"  to  be 
known  as  the  Actors'  Cooperative  Association,  and  have  ap- 
proached leading  actors  of  the  Equity  without  success. 
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The  newly  organized  international  union  from  which  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  holds  its  charter  is  known  as  the 
Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  or  the  "  Four 
A's."  Francis  Wilson  is  its  president.  The  famous  White 
Rats  Actors'  Union,  composed  of  vaudeville  players,  is  an- 
other branch  of  this  international,  and  the  Hebrew  Actors  and 
other  racial  branches  are  also  affiliated.  An  organizing  cam- 
paign has  already  been  started  in  Chicago,  where  a  recent 
meeting  of  seven  hundred  actors  was  addressed  by  John  Fitz- 
patrick,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR 

BRADSTREET'S  monthly  average  of  106  commodities 
in  the  American  market  shows  that  the  highest  point 
reached  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1914  was  on  August 
i  of  this  year.  The  awakening  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
therefore,  signifies  a  real  crisis  and  not,  as  some  editorial 
writers  would  have  it,  merely  a  political  exigency.  It  is  not 
only  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  railroad  workers  and  their 
demands  which  has  pressed  upon  the  cabinet  in  this  matter, 
but  other  labor  troubles,  actual  or  threatened,  throughout  the 
country  hinge  on  the  cost  of  living.  As  President  Wilson 
pointed  out  in  his  address  to  Congress,  there  is  a  vicious  circle, 
every  new  demand  of  labor  inducing  the  employer  to  raise 
his  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  every  increase  in  prices  regis- 
tering demands  for  higher  wages.  This  circle  the  govern- 
ment is  now  endeavoring  to  cut. 

The  program  outlined  by  the  President  falls  roughly  into 
five  parts:  FIRST,  a  check  to  the  hoarding  of  food.  This  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  more  drastic  enforcement  of  the  food 
control  act  on  the  basis  of  more  active  and  searching  investiga- 
tions than  have  hitherto  been  undertaken.  The  contribution 
asked  of  Congress  to  this  part  of  the  program  is  an  increase 
of  appropriations  for  the  investigating  departments  and  com- 
missions. SECOND,  extension  of  the  Food  Control  Act.  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  apply  its  provisions  against  hoarding,  now 
only  applying  to  food,  to  feedstuffs,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other 
indisputable  necessaries  of  life.  Further,  profiteering  is  to 
be  made  a  punishable  offense.  THIRD,  strict  federal  super- 
vision over  the  interstate  distribution  of  food.  The  President 
is  asking  for  a  law  requiring  that  all  goods  destined  for  inter- 
state commerce  be  plainly  marked  with  the  price  at  which 
they  leave  the  producer  and  that  all  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  be  required  to  take  out  a  license — to  be 
issued  on  condition  that  specific  regulations  designed  to  secure 
competitive  selling  are  complied  with.  Incidentally,  in  this 
connection,  the  President  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  a  bill  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  for  the  control  of  security  issues  which,  he  said, 
would  prevent  the  fleecing  of  the  people  by  many  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  FOURTH,  the  regulation  of  cold  storage. 
The  law  suggested  by  the  President  would  limit  the  time 
during  which  goods  may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribe  the 
methods  of  disposing  of  them  and  require  a  time  record  of  the 
transition  from  producer  to  consumer.  FIFTH,  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
the  strictest  possible  regulations. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  H.  C.  OF  L. 

THE  reception  of  this  legislative  program  by   Congress 
has  been  surprisingly  favorable.     While  there  is  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  one  or  more  of 
the   suggestions,    and    while   many   congressmen    would    have 
preferred  even  more  drastic  measures  than  those  outlined,  or 
complementary  measures  on  other  lines,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  the  program  will  be  carried  out  with- 
out delay.    Already,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  relating  to  the 
difficult  subject  of  storage,  where  the  competency  of  the  fed- 
eral government  is  most  in  question  but  which,  according  to 


those  intimately  connected  with  the  produce  trades,  is  most 
needed  to  beat  the  profiteers  at  their  game.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  operators  oi  cold  storage  warehouses  must  obtain 
licenses  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  fee  of  $50 
per  annum,  and  that  all  goods  received  at  warehouses  must 
be  stamped  on  the  day  of  receipt — this  to  apply  also  to 
imports.  No  food  products  may  be  kept  in  storage  for  more 
than  ten  months,  except  with  special  permission;  those  held 
in  contravention  of  this  stipulation  are  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  The  intention  of  this  clause — though  some  critics 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  effective — is  to  prevent  one  of  the 
principal  methods  by  which  the  big  packers  now  sometimes 
manipulate  prices:  namely,  the  repurchase  of  goods  at  auction 
for  restorage,  as  soon  as  the  prices  offered  fall  below  that 
which  they  desire  to  maintain  as  a  minimum.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  elaborate  system  of  inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  for  quarterly  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment by  managers  of  cold  storage  plants. 

An  amendment  offered,  compelling  the  marking  of  pro- 
ducers' prices  on  commodities  in  storage,  also  following  one 
of  the  President's  recommendations,  is  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  introduce  much  confusion — since  with  the  un- 
avoidable differences  in  cost  of  production  and  marketing, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  the  selling  price  of  staple 
products  has  little  relation  to  the  production  cost  of  any  single 
consignment,  but  rather  represents  an  average. 

A  third  item  in  the  government  program,  in  addition  to 
stricter  law  enforcement  and  new  legislation,  is  a  campaign 
started  by  the  attorney-general  to  enlist  the  state  food  com- 
missioners and,  with  their  aid,  representatives  of  producers, 
organized  labor,  housewives  and  of  the  public  generally,  in  a 
voluntary  price  regulation.  The  state  administrators  have 
been  asked  to  form  committees  of  such  representatives  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  fair  price  committees  under  the  late 
federal  Food  Administration,  to  publish  lists  of  fair  prices, 
after  careful  review  of  cost  prices  and  permissible  margins  of 
profits,  and  to  aid  the  federal  authorities  in  securing  evidence 
on  violations  of  the  law.  By  many  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work  in  the  past  it  is  believed  that  the  publication  of 
prices  and  the  education  of  the  public  by  these  state  and  local 
committees  is  likely  to  be  very  effective  in  lowering  prices. 

Another  possible  line  of  action  against  the  h.  c.  of  L, 
namely  legislation  which  would  gradually  deflate  the  cur- 
rency, has  been  proposed  in  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  Owing  to  an  unfavorable  report  upon  it  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  however,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  most  rapid  possible  liquidation  of  the  na- 
tional debt  by  a  higher  productivity  of  the  whole  nation  and 
greater  economy  in  expenditure  are  named  by  W.  H.  G. 
Harding,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  the  currency  in  circulation. 


AND  WHAT  OF  RENT? 


IN  the  sudden  emergence  of  the  high  cost  of  living  as  a 
national  problem  that  requires  immediate  legislative  atten 
tion,in  the  pages  and  pages  of  publicity  given  to  the  matte 
in  the  daily  press — all  the  argument  seems  to  be  concentratec 
on  food  and  food  profiteering.  Yet  there  is  another  branch 
which  from  one  point  of  view  is  of  even  greater  urgency:  the 
food  situation  may  be  alleviated  and  brought  back  to  norma 
conditions,  or  conditions  approaching  the  normal ;  in  the  hous- 
ing situation,  the  whole  foundation  upon  which  the  supply 
has  rested  in  the  past  already  has  crumbled  away,  and  a  new 
machinery  of  production  must  be  found.  Take,  for  instance 
the  report  just  published  by  the  Portland,  Ore.,  City  Planning 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  zoning.  One  portion  of  thi 
report  is  devoted  to  the  housing  problem  of  that  city : 

Portland  is  apparently  7,200  houses  short  of  the  normal,  withoo 
taking  into  account  the  great  increase  in  industrial  population  o 
the  past  eight  months.  .  .  .  Houses  for  7,000  families  are  af 
parently  needed  for  the  normal  increase  in  population  only.  . 
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BUILDING  ENTERPRISE  IN  NEW  YORK 

These  drawings  are  from  recent  advertisements  in  the 
daily  press.  The  one  above  illustrates  the  new,  closely 
packed,  standardized  apartment  houses,  the  construction 
of  ivhich  on  a  large  scale  has  not  so  far  materialized. 
The  other  drawing  advertises  a  self-contained  house 
on  top  of  an  apartment  house  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
sections  of  the  city,  built  on  speculation  and  advertised 
to  rent  at  $30,000  a  year. 

In  Portland,  as  in  most  other  western  cities,  there  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  home  building  companies  organized  for  wholesale 
operation  on  a  large  scale  to  supply  the  greatest  of  all  housing  de- 
mands, which  is  for  homes  selling  at  a  maximum  of  $2,500,  for 
land  and  improvements  complete.  .  .  . 

Few  builders  find  it  profitable  to  build  small  houses  for  sale;  in 
fact  in  Portland,  as  in  other  cities,  the  few  small  home  builders 
seem  most  of  them  to  be  in  the  business  to  earn  a  daily  wage  at 
the  carpentering  work  which  they  do  themselves  to  insure  their  own 
employment,  and  beyond  which  they  seldom  make  much  profit.  .  .  . 

The  conclusion  generally  arrived  at,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  is  that  the  solution  of  the  small  home  problem  is  a  civic 
and  industrial  problem  which  must  be  met  by  concerted  civic  effort, 
and  which  cannot  be  left  to  chance  handling,  or  to  the  continually 
less  profitable  operations  of  scattered  local  builders. 

One  might  go  further.  The  experience  of  many  cities  has 
shown  that  the  problem  is  no  longer  merely  one  of  finance. 
The  small  builder  has  gone  out  of  business.  The  big  con- 
tractors do  not  wish  to  bother  with  the  supply  of  small  houses 
which  is  speculative  and,  at  best,  not  as  remunerative  as  other 
propositions.  Everywhere  the  matter  has  become  acute;  and 
in  many  cities  the  rise  in  rents  and  prices  of  small  house  prop- 
erties, because  there  was  next  to  no  building  during  the  war, 
has  been  prodigious.  While  normally  one-fifth  is  looked  upon 
as  a  high  proportion  of  the  workingman's  income  to  go  in  house 
rent  or  payment  for  his  home,  it  is  not  uncommon  now  for 
whole  neighborhoods — in  spite  of  high  food  prices — to  pay  as> 
much  as  one-fourth.  Rent  adjustment  committees  and  similar 
machinery  has  proved  useful ;  but  they  offer  no  lasting  remedy. 
An  analysis  of  numerous  reports  of  committees  and  hearings 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  see  only  two  possible  solutions: 
either  housing  is  made  sufficiently  profitable  to  offer  an  attrac- 
tive enterprise  for  the  builder  and  an  attractive  investment  for 
the  capitalist,  or  it  has  to  be  made  an  object  of  public  or  public- 
spirited  care  for  the  general  welfare — irrespective  of  profit. 
Neither  solution  has  been  appreciably  advanced  in  recent 
months,  though  many  large  employers,  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  civic  bodies  have  studied  their  local  problems  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  created  housing  corporations  and  got  as  far 
as  the  preparation  of  plans. 

In  New  York  city — where  the  situation  is  still  acute — a 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Association  two  weeks  ago  pub- 
lished a  report  insisting  on  the  first  of  the  alternative  solutions: 

The  committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  situation  will  be  im- 
proved materially  only  by  the  construction  of  new  houses  under  nor- 
mal business  conditions,  when  all  parties  financially  interested  in 
building  operations  receive  a  return  sufficient  to  prove  an  inducement 
for  further  activity. 

Toward  this  end  it  suggests  the  elimination  of  income  and 
excess  profit  taxes  on  mortgages  held  to  the  extent  of  $40,000 
by  any  individual  "  and  by  allowing  the  landlord  a  sufficient 
return  for  his  investment  "  — whatever  that  may  mean.  The 


committee  points  out  that  high  rents  are  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  profiteering,  since  even  the  most  economically 
constructed  and  efficiently  managed  house  property  has  for 
years  yielded  but  a  meager  return.  A  continued  agitation  to 
scare  profiteers,  it  continues,  will  not  so  much  interfere  with 
these  gentry  as  it  will  still  further  deter  prospective  builders 
and  investors. 

NEW  HOUSING  SCHEMES 

ONE  of  the  largest  single  housing  schemes  that  have 
actually  been  put  into  effect  of  late  is  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and-  Iron  Company  in 
the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  It  comprises  868 
double  houses  and  284  single  houses,  accommodation  ap- 
proximately sufficient  to  house  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation  is  canvassing  its 
employes  at  Youngstown  to  ascertain  their  views  on  a 
joint  scheme  of  company  and  employes  for  the  building 
of  homes.  The  corporation  already  has  developed  a  con- 
siderable industrial  colony  of  its  own.  Other  recent  schemes 
were  fathered  by  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation, 
which  is  to  be  abolished  if  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Clark,  of  Florida  (Democrat),  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  becomes 
law.  Considerable  sentiment  has  been  aroused  against  that 
corporation  on  the  grounds  that  it  employed  a  large  number 
of  experts.  The  reporting  committee  considered  it  "  absurd  " 
to  have  "  college  professors  and  alleged  experts  in  various 
lines  "  placed  on  the  payroll  and  designated  as  town  planners, 
town  managers,  and  the  like. 

Mayor  Hylan,  of  New  York,  who  is  known  to  hold  similar 
views,  has  lately  turned  to  the  collection  of  private  charitable 
funds  by  his  committee  on  rent  profiteering,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  in  relief  of  distress  brought  on  by  high  rents,  as 
the  only  remaining  "  remedy  "  since  his  earlier  scheme,  and 
that  of  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction  Commission,  for 
the  creation  of  a  great  private  housing  corporation  to  construct 
thousands  of  low-cost  apartments  on  a  standard  pattern  has  so 
far  failed  to  materialize.  According  to  Mrs.  Henry  Mosko- 
witz,  secretary  of  the  reconstruction  commission,  only  seven 
plans  for  apartment  houses  were  filed  in  the  city  during  July, 
and  these  were  all  for  high-class  buildings.  The  law  passed 
two  months  ago  by  the  state  legislature  to  permit  owners  of 
three-  and  four-story  one-family  houses  to  convert  them  into 
apartment  houses  for  three  or  four  families  without  comply- 
ing with  the  strict  provisions  of  the  tenement  house  law  has 
not,  so  far,  resulted  in  the  submission  of  a  single  plan  for  such 
an  alteration. 
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IN  THE  SOUTHERN  MILL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Much  is  constantly  being 
written  of  industrial  problems  in  factories, 
of  child  welfare  work,  of  community  better- 
ment, public  health,  etc.,  but  the  majority  of 
this  deals  with  the  North;  national  investi- 
gations are  made,  but  usually  in  northern 
communities.  Therefore  the  South  is  neg- 
lected and  dependent  upon  the  individual 
work  of  its  many  social  workers. 

There  is  a  much  mistaken  idea  among 
many  who  have  always  lived  North  that 
very  little  is  being  done  to  improve  condi- 
tions among  the  industrial  class  of  the  South. 
There  has  always  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  picture  of  the  little  tots  working  in  cotton 
mills  from  the  time  they  could  barely  toddle 
to  work,  and  of  the  hard-hearted  mill  owners 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  If  this  were  true  in  some  instances 
years  ago  it  has  changed  now  and  there 
are  to  be  found  just  as  many  owners  of 
mills  in  the  South  who  consider  the  welfare 
of  their  employes  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  so-called  welfare  or 
social  workers  in  almost  every  mill  village 
in  the  South  as  industrial  nurses,  Y.  W.  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, matrons  in  charge  of  day  nurseries, 
general  social  workers  and  in  two  mills  there 
are  employment  managers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  North  with  which 
to  compare  a  southern  cotton  mill  community. 
Each  mill  is  located  in  a  village  of  mill- 
workers'  homes,  all  owned  by  the  mill,  con- 
sisting probably  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  cottages  varying  in  size  from  two 
rooms  to  eight,  and  rented  to  the  employes  at 
about  fifty  cents  a  room  a  month.  Often 
electric  lights  are  included  in  the  rent.  That 
means  the  rent  of  an  eight-room  house  is 
four  dollars  a  month.  In  most  communities 
these  villages  are  neat  and  attractive,  ample 
space  is  usually  provided  for  a  good-sized 
garden,  and  pasture  lands  with  cow  stalls, 
pens  for  pigs  and  chickens  arranged  for. 
The  surroundings  are  healthful,  there  is  no 
crowding  as  in  northern  cities  but  plenty  of 
space  and  fresh  air  for  everyone. 

In  spite  of  these  conditions  the  mill  workers 
of  the  South  are  not  healthy.  Babies  are 
fed  on  everything,  while  whole  families  suffer 
because  of  improper  choice  of  foods  and 
poor  cooking.  Most  of  the  ailments  could 
be  traced  to  improper  diet.  As  a  result  of 
their  physical  condition  these  people  do  not 
work  efficiently.  The  production  of  the  mills 
is  far  below  what  it  might  be.  Irregularity 
at  work  is  common.  When  an  applicant  is 
asked  if  he  works  regularly  the  general 
reply  is,  "  Yes,  when  I  am  not  sick.  Of 
course  I  stay  out  about  a  day  a  week.  No 
one^could  stand  up  under  the  work  if  he  did 
not."  The  work  is  no  harder  than  in  any 
other  factories  but  the  workers  are  low  in 
vitality. 

At  the  Wateree  Mills  in  Camden,  S.  C.,  the 
physical  examination  of  all  employes  has  just 
been  introduced.  Much  good  will  result  from 
this;  but  it  will  be  many  months  of  changed 
conditions  of  living  and  a  slow  process  of 
education  in  food  values,  care  of  babies,  and 
ventilation  before  there  will  be  marked 
results. 

The  mill  people  in  the  South  are  addicted 
to  the  coca-cola  habit.  It  is  brought  by 
wagon  loads  daily  into  the  villages.  Babies 
in  their  mothers'  arms  are  given  it  freely, 
while  adults  drink  it  like  water.  Mills  can 
not  prohibit  its  use,  but  only  try  to  have  some 


system  of  delivering  the  coca-cola  during 
working  hours  to  keep  the  workers  from  go- 
ing out  for  it.  The  mill  that  would  forbid 
coca-cola  during  working  hours  would  have 
to  close  its  doors. 

Another  condition  which  is  rather  different 
from  any  in  northern  factories  is  the  em- 
ploying of  families.  Many  factories  in  the 
North  prefer  not  to  have  too  many  from  one 
family,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  southern 
cotton  mills.  Father,  mother  and  the  oldest 
children  all  work  in  the  mill.  Young  people 
marry  and  the  next  day  both  go  on  working 
in  the  mill.  Children  have  no  other  ambition 
than  to  be  old  enough  to  join  their  parents 
at  work. 

Constant  moving  from  one  village  to  an- 
other is  a  condition  that  exists.  Some  little 
thing  goes  wrong  and  the  whole  family  pack 
up  and  go  to  another  mill.  It  is  quite  usual 
when  asking  a  man  how  long  he  has  worked 
in  a  particular  mill  to  hear  him  say,  "  Six 
or  seven  years."  The  questioner  is  astounded 
for  the  moment  then  says,  "  Do  you  mean 
steadily?"  "Oh,  no;  off  and  on,"  is  the 
reply.  Probably  he  has  not  worked  more 
than  six  months  at  one  time.  They  move 
often  for  no  reason  but  the  longing  for  a 
change. 

One  has  many  theories  relative  to  these 
conditions  but  the  writer  feels  at  the  root 
of  it  all  is  the  fact  of  low  vitality,  and  that 
not  until  a  strong,  vigorous  group  of  people 
is  developed  will  these  conditions  be  changed. 
ETHEL  DURNALL. 

[Employment  Manager,  Wateree  Mills.] 
Camden,  S.  C. 

KEEPING  THE  STAFF  FIT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  asked  to  reply 
to  four  questions  arising  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  the  health  rules  for  the  staff 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  maintained 
by  the  St.  Louis  Association  for  Social  Work 
[see  the  SURVEY  for  May  24,  p.  320].  . 

First — Are  the  hours  as  given  (9  A.  M.  to 
5  P.  M.  with  a  ha-lf  hour  for  lunch)  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  or  five  only? 

The  hours  given  are  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  The  weekly  half  day  off  duty  is  from 
9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  or  from  1  P.  M.  to  S  P.  M., 
depending  on  whether  the  worker  takes  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  off. 

Second — Are  the  hours  generally  adhered 
to;  or  is  overtime  of  half  an  hour  or  less 
rather  the  custom  than  the  exception?  Do 
emergencies  arise  once  or  twice  a  month, 
or  more  frequently? 

The  hours  are  generally  adhered  to. 
When  a  worker  finds  it  necessary  to  work 
an  hour  or  more  overtime,  she  is  asked  to 
take,  soon  afterwards,  an  equal  amount  of 
time  off  duty.  Emergencies  arise  infre- 
quently. During  the  influenza  epidemic 
workers  with  colds  were  advised  to  remain 
at  home.  One  worker  with  chronic  laryngitis 
has  needed  local  throat  treatments.  Another 
has  had  to  have  her  eyes  examined  and 
glasses  fitted.  A  third  worker  is  planning  a 
tonsilectomy. 

Third — Do  the  members  of  the  staff  have 
time  off  regularly,  the  work  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  one  member's  being  off  does  not 
mean  overtime  for  the  others;  or,  in  actual 
practice,  do  they  hesitate  to  take  the  time, 
understanding  that  their  so  doing  will  over- 
press  their  fellow  workers? 

They  are  regularly  allowed  the  extra  half 
day  each  month,  it  being  considered  a  duty 


as  well  as  a  privilege.  Absence  at  this  time 
generally  means  a  postponement  of  work, 
rather  than  "  overpressing  fellow  workers." 

Fourth — Do  the  regulations  apply  to  your 
stenographic  and  clerical  help? 

All  regulations  but  one  apply  to  our 
stenographic  and  clerical  workers.  These 
have  a  summer  vacation  of  two  weeks  in- 
stead of  one  month. 

LOUISE  H.  WENZEL. 

St.  Louis. 

BEER  MEANS  OPEN  SALOONS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Committee  for  Al- 
cohol-Education through  posters  of  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities  has  announced  that 
it  will  start  a:  new  poster  campaign.  It  feels 
the  necessity  of  educating  the  public  now 
more  than  ever  on  the  nature  of  alcohol.  All 
customs  are  "  an  unconscionable  time  a-dy- 
ing,"  and  the  drink  custom,  though  it  will 
be  greatly  curtailed  by  national  prohibition, 
can  be  finally  killed  only  by  constant  edu- 
cation. Good  law  enforcement  will  be  a 
fight  of  a  generation. 

The  committee  starts  out  by  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  beer  saloons.  It  wonders  if  people 
realize  that  their  own  state  of  Massachusetts 
tried  a  beer  experiment.  In  1869  Massachu- 
setts was  under  prohibition.  In  1870  a  law 
was  passed  allowing  towns  that  so  voted  to 
have  saloons,  and  saloons  to  sell  porter,  ale, 
beer  and  cider,  but  nothing  stronger. 

New  Bedford  voted  to  open  beer  saloons; 
crime  rose  68  per  cent,  drunkenness  120  per 
cent  the  year  they  were  opened.  Every  beer 
saloon,  according  to  Hamtell  Bates,  police 
justice  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  (1873),  was  a  rum 
shop.  Once  you  had  the  saloon  there  simply 
was  no  way  of  controlling  what  was  sold 
in  it.  Georgia  tried  a  similar  experiment 
in  1908-16 — and  failed.  "A  light  or  near- 
beer  law,"  said  Judge  Brayles  of  Atlanta, 
"  is  practically  unenforceable,  a's  you  cannot 
have  a  chemist  with  every  barrel  to  see  that 
the  beer  is  light.  Besides,  men  do  get  drunk 
on  2  per  cent  beer  if  they  take  enough  of  it." 
The  Alcohol-Education  Committee,  there- 
fore, brings  out  as  its  first  poster  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Beer    Means    Open    Saloons    and    the 

Brewers  Back  in  Politics. 
"  Do  You  Stand  for  This  ?  " 
The  thing  is  now  to  get  these  posters  cir- 
culated. They  are  paper  posters  and  cost 
five  cents  each.  They  can  be  placed  in  every 
church  vestibule,  on  fences,  in  public  and 
private  windows,  in  offices.  For  a  small 
sum  they  can  be  put  in  local  papers.  The 
truth  can  be  driven  home  if  we  are  deter- 
mined that  beer  means  saloons,  liquor  in  poli- 
tics and  the  ruin  of  prohibition.  Write  to 
E.  Tilton,  Room  323,  Tremont  building,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  for  a  poster  and  make  a  begin- 
ning at  conserving  the  prohibition  already 
won. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

RIOTS  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  With  southern  Atlanta 
and  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  a  deplorable  back- 
ground; and  East  St.  Louis,  Springfield  and 
Chester  scarcely  out  of  the  fore,  Washington 
and  Chicago  have  pushed  their  social  tragedy 
to  the  center  of  the  stage.  This  new  national 
disaster  comes  with  a  shock  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  had  their  vision  of  an  era 
of  kindlier  race  relations  and  broader  com- 
munity spirit  growing  out  of  wide  coopera- 
tion in  war-time  activities.  Upon  these  high 
hopes  the  blow  has  -fallen. 

But  our  saner  judgment  bids  us  look  about 
for  the  elements  with  which  to  reassemble 
our  scattered  optimism.  Community  Service, 
a  new  agency  for  the  peace  period  extended 
from  war  camp  activities,  presents  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  these.  When  the  recent 
riots  were  at  their  height  a  prominent  white 
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FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

in  a  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Church  and 
Nation  in  the  spirit  which  won  the  victory  at 
Chateau  Thierry  ami  vSt.  Mihiel.  Such  volun- 
teers are  needed  at  once  in  the  liberal  pulpits 
of  America,  and  may  be  trained  for  efficient 
service  at  the 

MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
sessions  at  the  expense  of  the  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Liberal  scholarship  aid. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  further 
study  at  foreign  universities  available  at 
graduation. 


Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  Southworth,  D.D., 
President 


LL.D. 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

oners  courses  o[  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  In  Public  Health 

and  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy    (In   Public   Health) 

The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  Is  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
flrst  two  years  In  a  medical  school  ol  high  standing. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  In  Public  Health  Is 
a  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  In  Philosophy  Is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  Information  in  regard  to  the  scope  ol  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The  Training  School  far  Community 

Workers.      Reorganized    on    the 

Cooperative  Plan 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  In  Communities,  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  In  the  field  and  for  volunteers. 
Address  for  detailed  information 

Miss  A.  A.  Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


CHOOSING  A   SCHOOL? 

Sargent'*  Handbook  of 

American  Private  Schools 

describes  critically  and  discriminatingly 
Private  Schools  of  all  classifications.  In 
addition  to  the  readable  and  Interesting 
descriptions,  the  tables  facilitate  an  easy 
comparison  of  relative  Cost,  Size,  Special 
Features,  etc. 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS 

Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  advise  and  write  you  intimately 
about  any  School  or  class  of  Schools  In 
which  you  are  interested. 

Crimson  Silk  Cloth,  Round  Corners, 

768  pages,  (3.00. 

Circulars  and  sample  payee  on  request. 
PORTER  E.  SARGENT,  14  Beam  Si,  Boston,  Mass. 


Advertise  your 

WANTS 
in  The  Survey 


citizen  of  Chester,  Pa.,  was  heard  to  remark 
that  after  a  year  of  the  activity  of  Community 
Service  in  his  town  he  felt  no  fear  of  a  re- 
currence of  the  lawlessness  therein. 

Simultaneous  with  the  riotings  in  Washing- 
ton, there  was  at  the  colored  W.  C.  C.  S. 
headquarters,  which,  by  the  way,  bordered 
directly  upon  the  storm  center  of  the  mob 
activities,  a  class  of  fifty-five  young  colored 
women  receiving  intensive  training  in  com- 
munity service.  With  a  well-defined  pro- 
gram which  had  for  its  objective  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  community  cooperation  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  community  relations  and  com- 
mon interests,  these  young  women  left  their 
nation's  capital  to  go  to  fields  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  just  as  the  last  echoes 
of  rioting  were  dying  away  within  its 
bounds;  going,  is  the  motto  of  one  of  these 
city  centers  has  it,  to  "  Help  to  Put  Unity 
into  Community." 

The  brutal  incident  which  is  said  to  have 
precipitated  the  Chicago  riot  touched  a  high 
spot  of  expressed  race  prejudice  and  has  in 
its  fact  emphasized  to  the  national  conscious- 
ness all  conditions  of  race  discrimination  as 
they  relate  to  the  franchise,  to  labor,  and  the 
housing  of  the  Negro. 

After  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  the  manly 
utterances  of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
Carnegie  Hall  stood  almost  alone  in  the  dig- 
nity of  their  righteous  protest.  Today  from 
press  and  platform  hundreds  of  the  best 
white  citizens  are  giving  frank  and  un- 
biased expression  to  their  convictions  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Negro  as  3  national  group 
will  not  bear  the  white  light  of  the  rule 
divine  which  says,  "  In  all  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do 
you  even  so  to  them." 

Strong,  fine  men  and  women  of  the  colored 
race  hold  grateful  knowledge  of  these  _ex- 
pressed  convictions  and  with  sincerest  patriot- 
ism are  seeking  by  wise  counsel  and  earnest 
effort  within  their  group  to  bring  about  the 
best  race  possibilities,  the  most  satisfactory 
race  standards. 

So  we  find  the  elements  wherewith  to  re- 
construct our  hopes:  an  eventually  nation- 
alized spirit  of  common  justice  and  common 
cooperation  which  will  in  its  processes  elim- 
inate from  the  great  future  of  our  country 
the  possibility  of  such  deplorable  outbursts; 
Community  Service,  a  new  and  active  con- 
structive agency  with  a  new  unifying  quality 
for  community  life;  and,  against  the  howling, 
hating  horde  which  has  so  recently  shocked 
our  sensibilities,  we  have  the  spiritual  offset 
of  another  fighting  host  of  men,  side  by  side, 
from  hovel  and  hall,  from  alley  and  avenue, 
with  souls  set  to  the  high  purpose  of  winning 
a  new  redemption  for  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.  SARAH  C.  FERNANDIS. 

[Executive,  Colored  Organization,  Commun- 
ity Service] 

Chester,  Pa-. 


Jottings 


MASSACHUSETTS  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  sufficient  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture this  year  to  guarantee  the  completion  of 
a  third  state  school  for  the  feebleminded  at 
Belchertown. 

GOODWILL  industries  on  the  model  of  those 
developed  by  the  Morgan  Memorial  in  Bos- 
ton form  part  of  the  social  program  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church  Ex- 
tension of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Some  thirty  cities,  including  Pittsburgh  and 
other  large  industrial  centers,  are  being 
visited  by  E.  J.  Helms,  founder  and  super- 


BausciTfomb 

Balopticon 

PERFECT  9TEREOPT10QN 


for  every  practical  form  of 
optical  projection  Is  again 
In  the  market,  backed  by 
increased  facilities  which 
have  been  occupied  in  war 
service  of  a  most  significant 
character. 

Our  release  from 
this  service  Is  of 
course  gradual.  As 
the  demands  made 
upon  us  by  the 
government  are 
lessened  from 
month  to  month, 
however,  we  axe 

Combined  Balopticon—  For  !lnXbIe<?  to  Increase 

Lantern  Slides  and  Opaque  deliveries    to    our 

Objects.         Price,  JlSo.oo  other  Patrons. 

Write  \m  Balopticon  dialog,  with  price  list  of  our  revised  line,  and 
inform  us  regarding  your  (equipments. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

New  York  Chicago  Washlnclon  San  Francisco 
Leading  American  Maters  of  Photographic  Lenses* 
Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  <  Balopticons)  , 
Ophthalmic  Lewes  and  Instruments,  Photomicrographic 
Apparatus,  Ranee  Finders  and  Gun  Sights  for  Army 
and  Navy.  Searchlight  Reflectors.  Stereo-Prism  Binoc- 
ulars, Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


A   Summer's   work   in   New  York   City 
for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  group*  of 
cltUenfl  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  In 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210.  Municipal  Building  New  York 


The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research 

465  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 

announces  the  publication  of 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP 
COMMITTEE  PLANS 

A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  em- 
ployees' representation  through 
joint  committees  Introduced  by 
American  companies.  Q,^  rj0uar 

Also 

The    Industrial    Council    Plan    in 
Great  Britain  Tuenty-fite  cents 

How  the  Government  Handled  Its 
Labor  Problems  During  the  War 

Twe.lty-Jive  cents 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Pool,  Billiards  and  Bowling  as  a  Phase  of 

Commercialized  Amusements 

By  JOHN  J.  PHELAN.  Pli.D. 
The  most  complete  and  suggestive  social  study 

of  this  important  subject  today. 

185  Pages         Illustrations        Price  $1.50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charlu  Clayton  Mormon  and  Herbert  L.  Willelt  Editori 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 
Prices  $92  and  fl!2  per  hundred. 

Returnable,  copy  tent  on  request 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  «th  Si.,  CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919 

TRAINING  FOR  GENERAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE,  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected 
students  in  social  statistics  and  social  investigation.     Two- 
year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION    COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  com- 
munity center  work,  school  and  Chautauqua  playleadership,  high 
school  and  playground  physical  training  and  athletics. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  Information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


BABSON  INSTITUTE  F>rtT0rZonLM<n  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organisation — the  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men  who  by  inheritance  or  other 
circumstances  are  to  occupy  positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

The  school  will  instruct  by  unique  methods  in  these  four  essentials  for  executive  work. 
Practical  Economics  and  the  handling:  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Investments  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  management  of  Men. 
Personal  Relations  and  the  control  of  One's  Self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing:*  financing,  banking,  merchandising,  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  Investments,  accountancy,  business  management,  labor  problems,  executive  training, 
Individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  teaching  staff  includes  instructors  of  well-established  academic  standing,  the  execu- 
tives of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization,  and  lecturers  from  the  business  world. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog:  of  Babson  Institute  or  information  on  other  features  of  the 
Babson   Service  for  business  men   address  R.  Lungdon  Pratt,   Secretary. 


ROGER   W.   BABSON 

Presideut 


BABSON    INSTITUTE 

ARIJNGTON   ROAD 

Wellesley   Hills,   Mass. 

Suburb  of  Boston 


RAJLPH    B.    WILSON 

Dean 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Conducted  by 

THE   VISITING     NURSE   ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    HAVEN 

in  co-operation  with 

YALE  UN  VERSITY 

offers  to  qualified,  graduate  nurses  an  eight 

months'     course,     from    October    to     June 

in  the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTISE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH    NURSING 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Hills  35  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


intendent  of  the  Boston  institution,  in  a  pre- 
liminary campaign  for  the  establishment  of 
their  industrials.  Little  has  been  heard 
of  this  type  of  social  vrork  since  the  demand 
for  labor  has  absorbed  so  large  a  number 
even  of  the  least  efficient  and  desirable 
workers.  But  the  time  of  comparative  calm 
has  been  used  to  intensify  the  work  on  be- 
half of  those  permanently  incapable  of  filling 
a  job  under  normal  conditions,  to  systematize 
methods  and  to  aid  wayward  and  shiftless 
persons  in  moral  and  social  rehabilitation. 


salary  of  $1,000  a  year  ($19.23  a  week). 
And  yet,  most  of  the  colleges  expect  to  open 
for  the  next  term  as  usual. 


ALMOST  at  the  same  moment,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  two  calls  for 
help  were  received  the  other  day  by  Major 
Warren  Bigelow,  director  of  the  reemploy- 
ment  bureau  for  soldiers  of  that  city.  One, 
from  a  large  contracting  firm,  asked  for  a 
gang  of  laborers  at  a  wage  of  $37.20  a  week 
each;  the  other,  from  a  college  president, 
asked  for  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  a 


IN  MARKED  contrast  with  New  York  city, 
which  seems  to  harve  great  difficulty  in  se- 
curing proper  accommodation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts,  St.  Louis  has  found  it 
possible  to  care  for  this  class  of  patients  by 
the  simple  process  of  converting  the  alcoholic 
ward  in  the  city  hospital — at  least  one  hun- 
dred beds — which  has  been  rather  deserted 
since  July  1. 


STOCKTON  RAYMOND,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  general  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Columbus  and  recently 
has  been  acting  also  as  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Philanthropic  Council,  left  Ohio  August 
1  to  become  general  secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  Boston.  His  successor  in 
Columbus  has  not  yet  been  selected. 


EMILY  S.  MORRISON,  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  educational  director  of  Sleighton 
Farm  School,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  California 
School  for  Girls  near  Ventura,  Calif. 


MARY  ANDERSON,  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  International  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  and  one  of  the  leading 
trade  union  women  of  the  country,  will  suc- 
ceed Mary  Van  Kleeck  on  September  1  as 
chief  of  the  Women  in  Industry  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Miss  Anderson 
has  been  assistant  to  Miss  Van  Kleeck,  who 
is  resigning  to  return  to  her  former  work  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


THE  Presbyterian  Church  has  secured  Prof. 
Winfield  Scott  Hall,  M.  D.,  of  the  North- 
western University  Medical  School,  to  head 
the  department  of  social  hygiene  under  the 
Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Welfare 
in  furtherance  of  the  Presbyterian  New  Era 
Movement.  While  fulfilling  his  professorial 
duties  for  the  past  twenty  years,  Dr.  Hall 
has  widely  extended  his  influence  by  speaking 
and  writing  on  social  hygiene  topics,  which 
he  handles  with  directness  and  delicacy  that 
are  rarely  combined  so  well  as  in  his  ad- 
dresses and  useful  books  on  the  subject.  He 
has  served  as  lecturer  on  social  hygiene  in 
army  camps  during  the  war. 


FROM  July  7  to  August  1  a  summer  institute 
for  social  service  was  successfully  conducted 
at  Milwaukee  by  the  Wisconsin  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association,  with  the  cooperation  of 
that  city's  social  agencies.  Students  regis- 
tered for  the  class  instruction  on  topics  re- 
lating to  the  family,  education,  health  and 
industry  and  community  activities.  In  con- 
junction there  was  an  evening  lecture  each 
week  of  a  more  popular  nature,  aimed  to 
interest  and  enlist  those  not  identified  with 
social  work.  The  day  classes  have  regis- 
tered sixty  or  more  regular  attendants  and 
the  evening  lectures  have  gathered  audiences 
of  two  hundred. 


THOMAS  WHITEHEAD,  who  has  been  act- 
ing as  general  secretary  of  the  I.  W.  W.  while 
William  D.  Haywood  was  in  prison,  has 
been  elected  to  the  office  to  succeed  Mr.  Hay- 
wood.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  a  former  machinist 
and  is  English  by  birth.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
hard  worker  at  the  routine  of  organization 
and  to  lack  the  picturesque  personality  of 
Mr.  Haywood.  The  latter  was  practically 
put  out  of  the  running  by  the  action  of  the 
recent  I.  W.  W.  convention  which  went  on 
record  against  any  member  holding  office 
while  in  prison  or  under  bond. 


GRACE  ABBOTT,  whose  work  in  the  child 
labor  division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  re- 
cently came  to  an  end  for  lack  of  funds,  has 
been  sent  to  London  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  technical  adviser  to  the  organiza- 
tion committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference.  Besides  her  work  with  the  bu- 
reau she  acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  War 
Labor  Board. 


ONE  recommendation  of  the  Sankey  com- 
mission on  the  working  and  control  of 
British  coal  mines  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  seven-hour  working  day  in 
mines.  The  commission  recommended  that 
a  further  reduction  to  six  hours  be  adopted 
in  July,  1921,  if  the  economic  position  of  the 
industry  warrants  it  at  that  time.  The 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  Yorkshire,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  remains  unsettled,  and  a 
coal  famine  threatens. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  Inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  An  experienced  matron,  in 
a  child  caring  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address  3216  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  social  work,  as  resi- 
dent assistant  in  suburban  settlement.  Ad- 
dress "  Social,"  35  Tompkins  St.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

WANTED:  Station  Worker.  Pleasing 
personality,  adaptability,  mature  judgment, 
resourcefulness  and  knowledge  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  required.  Address  Secretary, 
Travelers'  Aid  Society,  Room  266,  South 
Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Executive  Sec- 
retary, well  established  Associated  Chari- 
ties, Industrial  Community.  Tri-Cities 
Associated  Charities,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  A  graduate  nurse  with  so- 
cial service  experience  for  educational  work, 
anti-tuberculosis  and  child  welfare  for  a 
town  of  30,000  in  the  Middle  West.  Address 
3227  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Sewing  teacher;  also  able 
to  teach  home  cooking,  for  all  day  position, 
New  York  City.  Address  3225  SURVEY. 

RESIDENT  PLAYGROUND 
WORKER  desired  by  child-caring  organi- 
zation in  large  Eastern  city.  Address  3232 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  housekeeper  in 
child-caring  institution  in  Brooklyn.  Ad- 
dress 3230  SURVEY. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Two  school 
teachers  for  Grammar  Grades  and  a  House- 
mother in  a  cottage  of  twenty  boys,  in  an 
orphanage  in  Vermont.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  training  and  experience.  Apply 
to  A.  G.  Fraser,  Supt.,  Westminster, 
Vermont. 

WANTED :  Trained  case  worker,  man 
will)  background  of  College  or  University 
work  in  social  sciences;  if  possible,  some 
training  in  rural  sociology,  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  field  training  of  course  in  rural 
social  work  in  state  university.  Address 
C.  E.  Gehlke,  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Research,  Southwestern  Division,  American 
Red  Cross,  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  socjal 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED:  Secretary  for  small  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  doing  case  work  with 
delinquents.  Salary,  twelve  hundred  to 
begin,  fifteen  hundred  after  six  months. 
Address  3234  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Gymnasium  teacher  for 
evening  work  with  boys ;  small  gymnasium. 
Worker  must  have  initiative  and  personality 
to  be  successful.  Address  3235  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  Girls'  Club 
teacher  and  community  organizer,  in  a 
Jewish  Neighborhood  House;  afternoons 
and  evenings ;  non-resident.  Address  3236 

SURVEY. 

WANTED:  An  experienced  arts  and 
crafts  teacher  for  after  school  hours,  in  a 
Settlement.  Address  3237  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Competent  House-mother 
and  Assistant  (2)  for  cottage  of  twenty 
children,  in  Children's  Home  near  New 
York  City.  House-mother  must  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  household  duties  and 
able  to  do  and  direct.  Address  3239 
SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  experienced  craft  and 
social  service  worker,  opening  by  October 
first,  in  or  near  Eastern  city.  Address  3223 

SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENCY  of  an  institu- 
tion by  cultured  college  woman  with  train- 
ing. Social  and  institutional  experience. 
Address  3229  SURVEY. 

COMMUNITY  WORKER,  college 
woman,  experienced  in  city,  small  town  and 
rural  community  work,  as  settlement  head, 
club  director,  organizer  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional  activities.  Address  3231  SURVEY. 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER,  accus- 
tomed to  working  with  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican groups,  desires  position  in  Philadel- 
phia  or  its  vicinity.  Address  3233  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  teacher 
public  schools,  experience  with  boys'  clubs 
and  community  work,  desires  position, 
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House  or  Settlement.  Address  3238 
SURVEY. 

CpMPETENT  YOUNG  WOMAN,  uni- 
versity  degree,  domestic  science  training, 
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position,  preferably  child  welfare.  Address 
3222  SURVEY. 
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perience  in  settlement,  investigation,  and 
college  administration  will  consider  a  com- 
munity engineering  position  which  will  fur- 
nish expression  to  his  training  and  capacity. 
Salary  not  less  than  $3,500.  Address  3240 
SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED— DOMESTIC" 

WANTED:  General  Houseworker, 
family  of  four,  two  adults,  one  child  eight, 
one  eighteen  months.  New  Jersey  town, 
commuting  distance  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress 3241  SURVEY. 

SO  MANY  are  the  requests  for  lectures  on 
present  conditions  in  Russia  by  Americans 
who  have  returned  with  first-hand  knowledge 
and  impressions  that  a  number  of  social 
workers,  Red  Cross  officials,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  as  well  as  civil  and 
military  government  officials,  journalists  and 
others,  have  come  together  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dial  [152  W.  31  street,  New 
York],  have  formed  a  bureau  with  the  name 
American  Friends  of  Russia  for  the  supply 
of  speakers  to  open  forums,  churches, 
women's  clubs,  trade  unions,  educational  in- 
stitutions and  other  organizations.  The  mem- 
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York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 
FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  eta.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.>  New  York. 
IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
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A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent-,  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
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Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001,  70  Fifth 
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MITTEES IN  PRACTICE.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
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ish Quaker  Employer?  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  In  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 
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Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
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April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  In 
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Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year ;  pub- 
lished   by    National    Organization   for    Public 
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Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year ;   published   by    Hospital   Social    Service 
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hers  of  the  bureau  have  not  all  been  in  the 
same  parts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia 
and  do  not  all  hold  the  same  views  on  the 
different  parties  and  governments  now  ruling 
that  territory.  They  unite,  however,  in  ad- 
vocating self-determination  for  the  Russian 
people,  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  by  the  Al- 
lies and  truthful  presentation  of  the  facts  as 
tc  existing  conditions  of  life. 


ST.  CLOUD,  Minn.,  a  city  of  20,000,  is  the 
latest  place  to  have  itself  psycho-analyzed, 
to  use  the  fashionable  term  for  a  general,  all- 
round  study  of  personality.  Carol  Arono- 
vici,  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  operator  and,  in  his 
survey  of  the  physical  conditions,  will  be  as- 
sited  by  Guy  Wilfred  Hayler,  city  planning 
engineer  of  St.  Paul,  who  has  gone  over 
St.  Cloud's  park  developments,  recreational 
facilities,  land  open  for  housing  schemes  and 
improvements  required  in  street  plan  and 
transportation.  This  city  has  had  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  population  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pan  Motor  Works  three 
years  ago,  and  although  a  new  housing  de- 
velopment has  been  started  there  remains 
much  overcrowding  and  absence  of  recreation 
opportunities. 
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disease,  but  the  causes  and  conditions  behind  disease. 
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A  Letter  from  the  Provinces  outside 

of  New  York  City 


MY  DEAR  Mr.  Editor: 
I  can  see  you    as  you  read    the  title  to    this  paper 
and  can  note  the  twitching  of  your  ready  finger  as 
it  grasps  the  blue  pencil. 

Of  course,  New  York,  through  its  national  headquarters, 
thinks  for  us  all.  Of  course,  we  workers  in  the  field  must 
forever  follow  these  edicts  whether  they  be  wise  or  not.  Ours 
not  to  reason  why,  ours  but  to  do  or  die.  In  the  period  of 
reconstruction  now  upon  us  will  the  national  agencies  con- 
tinue to  think  nationally  by  thinking  for  the  nation  or  will 
they  throw  off  this  old  practice  and  endeavor  to  think  nation- 
ally by  thinking  ivith  the  nation?  I  regret  that  this  sounds 
like  democracy,  for  I  know  it  is  taboo  for  any  social  worker 
to  be  democratic. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  rude  and  unbecoming  for  a  worker  in  the 
far  provinces  to  intimate  that  the  New  York  way  of  thinking 
nationally  is  not  correct,  and  yet  those  of  us  in  the  field  today 
are  facing  a  crisis  which  has  its  relation  to  this  fact. 

The  war  brought  new  functions  to  many  of  the  national 
agencies.  Many  of  them  performed  their  work  in  a  way 
which  has  brought  credit  upon  all  social  institutions.  There 
should  be  no  lack  of  praise  and  appreciation  for  this  service* 
But  peace  has  come,  and  the  local  agencies  now  find  that  these 
national  agencies,  which  have  been  so  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded during  the  war,  desire  to  continue  their  work  into 
peace  time  and  to  continue  the  great  drives  for  funds  to 
finance  this  peace-time  work.  Two  results  will  inevitably  fol- 
low: first,  if  the  drives  for  funds  continue,  the  question  of 
financing  local  charitable  agencies  will  be  an  acute  one.  I  am 
mentioning  this  result  first  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils  and  that  in  time  it  will  correct  itself,  though 
many  a  worthy  local  enterprise  may  go  to  pieces  in  the  mean- 
time. It  is  the  other  result  in  which  I  am  more  particularly 
interested,  the  chaos  that  is  resulting  even  now  from  these 
national  agencies  entering  the  field  of  social  service  in  local 
communities. 

The  Red  Cross  has  done  as  noble  and  as  praiseworthy  a 
work  during  the  war  as  any  agency  could  possibly  do.  In 
peace  time,  however,  is  it  well  that  this  national  agency  should 
enter  the  local  field  throughout  the  country,  dominating  that 
field  and  conducting  its  welfare  work  on  a  pattern  basis, 


stereotyped  and  hardened  by  centralized  control?  Notwith- 
standing various  reports  that  have  come  out  through  the  offices 
of  the  Red  Cross,  does  any  one  really  know  now  what  func- 
tion the  Red  Cross  desires  to  perform  in  peace  time  and  in 
what  field  it  desires  to  operate?  What  worry  and  what  loss 
of  effort  would  be  saved  if  the  Red  Cross  would  define  ac- 
curately its  peace-time  function  and  field.  The  Red  Cross  has 
sent  out  to  its  civilian  relief  centers  and  has  asked  its  own 
workers,  not  other  workers  in  the  field,  what  they  thought 
of  the  continuation  of  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  local 
communities;  another  case  of  the  national  agency  thinking 
nationally  for  the  country.  An  earnest  effort  to  get  the 
opinion  of  all  social  workers  throughout  such  a  field  might 
have  been  more  useful. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  finished  a  noble  war-time  work,  and 
notwithstanding  the  criticism  that  has  come,  it  has  answered 
the  call  for  duty  as  fully  as  it  could.  Times  of  peace  are  here 
now  and  agencies  throughout  the  country  are  trying  to  under- 
stand what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  means  by  its  community  work. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  founded  for  certain  definite  functions 
of  service  to  young  men  in  a  certain  definite  field.  It  was 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Community  service, 
however,  is  another  matter.  Community  service  means  service 
along  the  lines  of  the  common  factors  of  life  in  the  community. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  continue  to  develop 
certain  definite  functions  and  to  occupy  a  certain  definite  field. 
But  is  community  service  the  field  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  con- 
sidering its  past  history,  its  Christian  fundamentals,  its  re- 
quirements for  a  board  of  Protestant  Christians?  May  I 
hasten  to  add  that  I  am  a  Protestant  Christian  myself,  and 
there  is  no  personal  objection  to  this  side  of  the  question.  Our 
Catholic  and  Jewish  brothers,  however,  must  be  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  know  and  to  plan  when  and  how  com- 
munity service  is  to  be  rendered. 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  performed  its 
work  well  during  the  war.  I  had  hoped  to  be  identified  with 
it  myself  in  its  war  work,  if  my  own  work  could  have  been 
so  arranged.  Does  any  one  know  the  definite  plans  and  func- 
tion of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  during  peace 
time?  In  what  field  does  it  wish  to  operate?  No  definite 
answer  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  from  its  workers,  and  yet 
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in  their  community  service  they  will  enter  into  the  complex 
problems  of  the  local  community,  and  upon  their  decision  will 
rest  the  success  or  failure  not  only  of  their  own  efforts,  but 
indirectly  the  success  or  failure  of  the  many  local  agencies 
normally  at  work  in  these  communities. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  building  designed  for  a  bunk  house 
for  additional  employes  in  one  of  the  war  industries  suddenly 
turned,  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  into  a  community 
house.  I  was  told  that  the  industrial  plant  would  operate  it 
as  a  community  house  through  the  International  Institute  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Personally  I  like  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  I  like 
the  broad,  liberal  spirit  of  many  of  its  national  group.  But 
has  the  International  Institute  the  necessary  background  of 
service  and  the  necessary  technique  for  this  service  ?  I  dislike 
to  use  the  word  technique,  too  often  used  by  social  workers  as 
a  word  of  mystery  or  cult,  too  closely  identified  with  such 
words  as  "  reception  ",  "  cooperation  ",  "  Americanization  " 
and  "  rehabilitation."  But  there  is  a  technique  of  service  and  a 
background  of  experience  in  the  different  fields  of  welfare 
work.  A  charming  and  efficient  young  lady  was  to  direct  this 
community  center,  but  the  background  of  her  service  had  been 
relief  work,  the  least  of  all  fields  of  experience  to  count  in 
community  service. 

Does  not  all  this,  Mr.  Editor,  mean  that  New  York 
through  its  national  agencies  is  endeavoring  to  think  for  us  in 
the  provinces,  that  thereby  we  shall  never  get  on,  and  that 
chaos  and  loss  of  energy  and  waste  of  power  will  ensue  unless 
this  system  itself  be  changed? 

This  same  situation  exists  in  agencies  that  were  not 
especially  active  in  distinctly  war  work.  What  a  wonderful 
vision  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society  gave  us 
some  years  ago!  What  social  progress  since  then  can  be 
credited  to  this  vision  and  its  working  out!  Social  workers, 
however,  have  continued  to  dream  dreams,  and  do  not  think 
now  in  terms  of  old  visions.  The  charity  organization  move- 
ment opposed  mothers'  pensions,  and  loss  of  power  resulted  to 
the  cause  of  social  welfare.  Again  it  thought  nationally  for 
us  and  opposed  the  federations  of  charities;  again  there  was 
loss  of  power  and  energy.  The  movement  for  the  federation 
of  charities  has  gone  on  successfully  but  slowly  in  the  face  of 
this  opposition.  How  much  more  successful  would  it  have 
been  and  how  much  farther  would  we  have  been  along  our 
way  if  this  matter  could  have  been  cleared  up  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  movement  for  the  federation  of  charities  had 
received  the  support  of  the  C.  O.  S.  movement?  How  much 
loss  we  would  save  if  the  C.  O.  S.  movement  would  now 
accurately  define  its  functions  and  field!  Does  it  really  wish 
to  become  a  family  welfare  agenqr,  one  of  the  group  of 
agencies  in  the  social  service  of  the  American  communities,  or 
does  it  wish  to  cling  to  its  old  vision  of  a  central  unifying 
agency  of  the  charities  of  the  American  communities?  It  is 
perfectly  illogical  to  be  both,  and  yet  upon  the  definition  of 
its  function  and  field  depends  the  question  of  strife  or  harmony 
in  the  future. 

May  I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  real  cases  that  come  to 
my  office,  with  simply  a  desire  to  explain,  with  malice  toward 
none.  A  very  learned  gentleman  calls,  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  Christian  denominations.  The  war  is  over,  he  tells  me, 
and  this  great  religious  denomination  feels  the  impulse  toward 
social  service.  He  tells  me  the  plans  for  service.  When  we 
get  down  into  the  details,  however,  he  is  somewhat  hazy. 
1  point  out  to  him  that  in  our  city  there  are  already  constructed, 
or  about  to  be  constructed  in  certain  sections,  community 
houses  which  will  more  than  cover  the  community  in  equip- 


ment and  yet  will  not  cover  the  community  in  service  on  ac- 
count of  their  restrictions  or  denominational  handicaps.  We 
speak  of  the  fresh-air  work  and  its  development  now  contem- 
plated here  along  sectarian  lines.  If  this  development  should 
continue,  the  "overhead"  will  eat  up  the  funds  for  regular 
service,  and,  moreover,  we  shall  increase  the  number  of 
agencies  which  divide  us  rather  than  increase  those  that  unite 
us.  We  speak  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement  and  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made  for  a  Christian  troop,  a  mark  of 
distinction,  a  Red  Triangle  Boy  Scout  troop,  another  effort 
to  divide  rather  than  to  unite,  to  think  and  plan  from  above. 

As  he  passes  out,  a  young  lady  from  New  York,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  (I  am  pur- 
posely using  the  old  name  rather  than  the  new)  comes  in. 
She  wants  to  talk  over  the  local  situation.  They  will  con- 
tinue their  work,  she  tells  me,  but  does  not  know  exactly 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  she  is  looking  over  the  field. 
She  is  pleasant  and  I  enjoy  the  interview.  Yet  somehow  we 
get  lost  when  we  come  to  details.  She  wishes  to  "cooperate" 
and  yet  we  old-fashioned  workers  have  believed  that  the  first 
essential  to  cooperation  is  a  knowledge  of  what  we  want  to  do 
ourselves  and  what  the  other  person  is  doing  or  wants  to  do. 
How  to  cooperate  without  a  detailed  plan  is  beyond  me,  so  I 
assure  her  of  my  hearty  desire  to  cooperate  and  offer  our  equip- 
ment and  service  toward  this  end. 

I  turn  to  the  telephone.  One  of  the  social  settlement  men 
wishes  to  tell  me  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  about  to  construct 
a  community  house  somewhere  in  his  neighborhood,  and  that 
it  will  tend  to  divide  the  neighborhood  and  thus  interfere  with 
his  community  plans  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  He  could 
not  possibly  object  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  constructing  a  house 
and  performing  its  historic  function  in  its  well-known  field, 
but  it  desires  to  do  community  work.  This  local  settlement 
worker  is  all  at  sea,  and  he  must  necessarily  mark  time  with 
his  own  plans.  So  we  consult  and  decide  to  hold  fast  to  our 
principles  but  to  go  slowly  in  the  near  future,  when  we  should 
be  pressing  ahead  with  all  energy. 

My  next  visitor  is  very  interesting.  She  is  a  Syrian  lady 
from  the  International  Institute.  She  wishes  our  cooperation 
in  starting  a  Syrian  Woman's  Club.  Of  course  we  wish  to 
help,  but  somehow  fear  grips  my  heart  for  I  know  the  con- 
dition in  that  particular  neighborhood.  I  know  that  religious 
feeling  runs  high,  and  that  the  Syrian  colony  is  divided  into 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  I  know, 
too,  of  some  little  disorder,  and  that  even  bricks  have  been 
thrown  in  their  earnest  quest  for  salvation.  I  believe  the 
woman  is  good  and  true,  she  has  a  heart  of  gold  .  .  .  but 
I  saw  the  club  go  to  pieces.  There  is  a  technique  of  neighbor- 
hood service,  there  is  a  background  of  experience  that  should 
have  been  considered  and  which  she  should  have  had. 

And  then  comes  a  most  charming  young  lady.  I  dislike  to 
confess  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  what  she  represents.  She 
frankly  tells  me  she  has  not  considered  details  at  all,  but  she 
and  her  group  have  felt  the  call  for  service  and  have  some  gen- 
eral plan  which  I  am  unable  to  fathom. 

And  thus  it  goes  on  from  week  to  week,  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  people  representing  large  groups,  generally  national 
groups  who  would  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Either  we  in  the 
local  community  have  done  nothing  at  all  in  the  past  and  our 
work  may  be  brushed  aside  without  any  consideration  as  to 
worth,  or  else  these  national  agencies  should  pause  and  well 
consider  the  chaos  that  they  may  cause  and  the  responsibility 
that  may  come  to  them  therefor. 

I  have  seen,  Mr.  Editor,  your  repeated  efforts  to  throw  this 
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letter  into  the  waste  basket.     But  read  on  to  the  end  at  least      you  is  to  inquire  whether  the  SURVEY  may  not  perform  a  ser- 
for  old  friendship's  sake,  for  down  at  heart  I  am  one  of  your      vice  in  assisting  in  the  definition  of  function  and  field  of  our 


best  friends,  only  outside  of  Rome. 


national  agencies  so  that  we  can  go  on  not  in  strife,  but  hand 


We  could  go  on  through  a  list  of  other  agencies,  and  find      in  hand,  to  the  task  of  reconstruction  awaiting  us. 


practically  the  same  thing  true.    The  reason  I  am  writing  to 


A  WORKER  IN  THE  FIELD. 


[Copies  of  this  "Letter  from  the  Provinces  outside  of  New  York  City"  have  teen  sent  to  the  executives  of  various 
national  agencies,  ichose  replies  icill  be  published  in  later  issues. — EDITOR.] 

Functional  Public  Service 

How  Massachusetts  Has  Consolidated  Her  State    Departments 

By  Robert  fT.  Kelso 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,   MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITY 


IN  the  history  of  American  legislation  there  is  no  record 
so    replete    with    cautious   and    methodical    procedure 
as   that   of   Massachusetts.      Her   forward   steps  have 
been   taken  with  much  circumspection,   much   inquiry 
and  a  deal  of  argument,  with  much  weighing  of  pros  and 
cons.    When  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  jails,  lockups  and 
almshouses  became  so  notoriously  bad  that  it  cried  out  upon 
public    attention,    Massachusetts   began    to    experiment    with 
state  care  for  persons  who  were  "  furiously  mad."     She  ended 
by   assuming  state   care   for   all   the   insane   and   the    feeble 
minded.     In  those  fifty  years  of  experimentation  in  govern- 
mental method,  there  has  been  no  grave  error;  and  with  all 
her  hesitancy,   the  world  looks  to  Massachusetts  now  as  a 
leader  in  the  care  of  mental  defectives. 

When  a  wave  of  feeling  swept  over  the  continent  taking 
form  in  the  desire  for  pensions  out  of  public  money  to  widows 
with  dependent  children,  the  idea  struck  Massachusetts  like 
an  epidemic.  There  were  tears  before  legislative  committees; 
horrible  examples  of  want  were  thrown  upon  the  screen ; 
the  spectacle  of  a  commonwealth  rich  in  great  industries, 
smug  in  luxury,  permitting  its  unfortunate  mothers  to  starve 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  for  lack  of  bread  was 
portrayed  in  vivid  coloring.  But  the  legislature  was  not 
stampeded.  It  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  problem 
for  a  year  pending  the  next  legislative  session.  When  the 
report  came  back,  it  reflected  the  popular  demand  and  recom- 
mended pensions  to  widows  without  guarantees  against 
imposture.  The  report  was  defeated,  and  a  statute  enacted 
which  renders  relief  to  mothers  with  dependent  children  an 
obligation  of  the  whole  public  as  a  part  of  the  state  system 
of  public  poor  relief — a  law  that  has  stood  for  six  years 
without  the  necessity  for  change  and  as  the  American  model. 

And  now  comes  a  tidal  wave  which  has  been  gathering  in 
American  opinion  for  a  decade.  It  is  the  demand  for  central- 
ization in  governmental  machinery.  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
unpaid  boards.  They  are  inefficient;  it  will  have  none  of 
them.  It  must  have  bureaus  with  paid  servants  at  the  head. 
It  must  have  centralization  in  the  extreme.  Advisory  super- 
vision by  central  state  boards  lacks  teeth;  there  must  be  the 
power  to  demand.  Thus  only  can  results  be  obtained. 

This  growing  doctrine  in  government  presents  reasons  that 
are  unanswerable ;  it  glosses  dangers  that  are  not  readily  seen. 
Its  greatest  capture  down  to  the  present  is  the  state  of  Illinois, 
with  as  perfect  a  plan  of  centralized  departmental  adminis- 
tration as  American  genius  has  yet  developed — a  machine 
that  affords  tremendous  advantages  in  quick  and  efficient  dis- 
position of  public  business,  subject  to  tremendous  dangers 
from  the  power  it  may  some  day  place  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous officers.  Superior  personnel  beginning  with  a  most 
able  governor  has  combined  with  the  admitted  excellence  of 


the  scheme  itself  to  render  the  Illinois  system  a  working 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
minds  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  who  voted  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  their  state  by  a  proviso  that  there  shall  be  not 
more  than  twenty  departments  in  the  public  service.  From 
the  Massachusetts  point  of  view,  it  was  only  a  question 
whether  the  Illinois  plan  was  to  be  adopted  in  its  entirety 
or  whether  its  fine  values  could  be  secured  without  relin- 
quishing wholly  that  system  of  unpaid  public  service  with 
which  she  first  led  the  Union  and  under  which  she  has  by 
no  means  fallen  to  the  rear. 

As  usual,  her  lawmakers  have  struck  a  happy  medium. 
By  the  consolidation  measure,  just  enacted,  there  are  to  be 
twenty  departments  in  the  public  service,  replacing  over 
ninety  boards  and  commissions  that  have  grown  up  and  per- 
sisted in  the  past.  The  first  principle  contended  for  was 
that  division  should  be  made  according  to  function.  Throwing 
all  public  institutions  into  a  single  department,  as  at  first 
proposed,  was  combatted  as  being  against  this  principle.  The 
act  distributes  the  forty-three  state  institutions  among  five 
departments,  giving  the  juvenile  training  schools,  the  state 
infirmary  and  the  state  hospital  school  for  crippled  and 
deformed  children  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
the  other  correctional  institutions  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection; the  hospitals  and  schools  for  mental  defectives  to  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases;  the  leper  hospital  and  the 
four  state  tuberculosis  sanatoria  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Health;  and  the  normal  and  textile  schools  and  the  agri- 
cultural college  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

American  experience  shows  that  the  lumping  of  public  insti- 
tutions together  under  a  single  board  of  control  because  they 
all  happen  to  be  institutions  serves  to  emphasize  only  those 
qualities  which  they  possess  in  common,  such  as  power  plants, 
bricks,  beans  and  prunes.  Those  more  fundamental  qualities, 
as  for  instance  the  educational  value  in  sanatorium  care  for 
the  tuberculous,  the  outdoor  camp  for  long-term  convicts, 
the  outpatient  clinic  for  the  feebleminded,  routine  mental 
and  physical  examinations  for  all  public  dependents — these 
deeper  human  questions  cannot  be  divided  by  a  lowest  common 
denominator;  they  call  for  special  reasoning.  They  differ. 
They  represent  separate  functions  in  the  administrative 
service.  When,  therefore,  they  are  thrown  into  one  receptacle, 
they  are  submerged.  Avoidance  of  this  fatal  error  is  the 
greatest  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  Massachusetts  plan, 
just  as  the  arrangement  by  which  corrections,  public  welfare, 
public  health,  and  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  defectives 
are  kept  distinct  is  the  next  great  point  of  excellence. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  governmental  handling  of 
mental  defect  is  separable  in  any  true  sense  from  the  problems 
of  public  dependency  or  from  crime.  Not  less  than  half  the 
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problem  of  public  dependency  is  the  physical  manifestation  of 
mental  defect  and  its  hereditary  transmission.  The  majority 
of  the  inmates  in  our  correctional  institutions  are  mentally 
or  nervously  abnormal.  But  it  is  contended  that  for  the 
purpose  of  governmental  administration,  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  defectives  is  a  specialty,  requiring  such 
departmental  emphasis  as  will  attract  personnel  of  special 
ability.  In  like  manner,  the  insistence  upon  a  department  of 
public  welfare  separate  from  corrections  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  enforce  the  socialization  of  our  criminal  procedure  and 
to  compel  sufficient  attention  to  the  offender's  condition  as 
contrasted  with  his  overt  acts. 

Each  of  the  departments  in  the  Massachusett's  plan  is 
headed  by  a  director  or  commissioner  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  power  to  appoint  his  subordinates,  under  civil 
service,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  an  advisory  board  of  unpaid 
citizens  with  respect  to  his  methods  and  policies  in  carrying 
out  the  laws.  This  is  the  third  feature  in  which  the  Bay 
State  plan  shows  worth.  An  unpaid  board,  composed  of 
citizens  whose  public  service  is  an  avocation  at  best,  must 
always  be  inefficient  when  given  the  duty  of  executing  the 


laws  with  its  own  hands.  Its  only  escape  from  incompetence 
is  the  establishment  of  some  single  officer  of  high  ability  who 
shall  conduct  affairs  subject  to  veto  upon  methods  and  policies. 
This  has  been  the  successful  course  of  the  Indiana  Board  of 
State  Charities.  It  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts plan. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  advisory  unpaid  boards,  the 
new  plan  also  retains  boards  of  institution  trustees  who, 
though  subject  to  actual  direction  from  the  department,  are 
nevertheless  permitted  to  continue  their  conduct  of  the 
respective  institutions,  acting  as  a  check  and  adviser  to  the 
superintendent.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  underlying 
boards  will  atrophy  for  lack  of  independent  power  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  heads  of  the  departments  are 
able  to  keep  up  interest  and  make  use  of  the  experience  and 
good  judgment  which  their  members  possess. 

Although  there  is  much  inartistic  phrasing  in  the  new- 
Massachusetts  law,  the  fundamentals  of  an  effective  system 
are  all  present;  and  here  again,  in  all  probability,  Massa- 
chusetts has  legislated  for  future  generations  wisely  and 
without  grave  mistake. 


Leadership  in  Americanization 

By  Thaddeus  and  Amine  Sleszynski 


I 


United  States  has  always  been  the  haven  for 
all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  as  the  one  place 
where  they  could  maintain  their  national  identity 
and  work  to  further  their  national  cause  abroad. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  liberation  of  the  subject 
races  of  Europe,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  foster- 
ing of  this  spirit  of  nationalism  in  this  country.  Every  group 
can  develop  its  national  life  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  father- 
land. As  a  result,  many  here  are  becoming  impatient  with 
the  slow  process  of  Americanization.  There  is  just  now  a 
feeling  abroad  in  our  land  that  we  must  Americanize  in  some 
way  —  and  by  compulsory  methods  if  need  be  —  those 
foreigners  who  do  not  return  to  their  native  land.  But  the 
proper  solution  will  never  come  through  any  legal  or  economic 
pressure,  through  the  teaching  of  English,  necessary  as  that  is, 
or  through  the  forcing  of  certain  activities  upon  the  non- 
English-speaking  people.  The  solution  must  be  found 
through  better  leadership  within  each  immigrant  group. 

Though  the  immigrant  when  he  comes  here  has  a  desire  to 
become  Americanized,  though  he  seizes  every  opportunity  to 
learn  English,  and  though  often  he  pays  for  his  first  papers 
with  the  first  money  he  earns,  he  at  once  comes  under  influ- 
ences which  do  not  encourage  him  in  his  resolve  to  become 
American.  Since  he  has  the  social  instincts  of  a  normal  human 
being,  he  seeks  out  the  friend  or  relative,  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  isolated  foreign  community,  with  whom  he  can  converse 
and  who  can  give  him  some  advice.  If  he  is  at  all  interested 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  he  must  get  the  news 
through  the  foreign  language  newspaper.  Who  can  blame 
him  if  he  attends  a  church  where  he  can  hear  a  sermon  in  his 
own  language?  If  he  is  thrifty,  he  deposits  his  money  in  a 
bank  where  he  can  be  understood.  If  he  gets  into  legal  diffi- 
culty, he  consults  a  lawyer  who  understands  him.  If  he 
becomes  ill,  he  calls  in  a  physician  to  whom  he  can  explain 
his  ailments.  He  finds  his  amusement  in  the  local  theatre 
where  he  can  understand  the  puns  and  jokes.  Even  in  the 
labor  union  local  through  which  his  working  conditions  are 
being  improved,  his  language  is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 


Thus  while  he  is  learning  English  and  trying  to  prepare 
himself  for  citizenship,  he  is  absorbed  by  this  foreign  com- 
munity where  he  is  compelled  to  live.  For  even  if  he  does 
learn  enough  English  to  feel  free  to  move  into  an  American 
neighborhood,  he  finds  few  who  will  associate  with  him  or 
encourage  him  to  want  to  become  an  American.  Even  though 
an  American  learned  a  foreign  language,  he  would  still  be 
disqualified  from  taking  an  active  part  as  a  member  of  an 
organization  based  on  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  any  particular 
group.  For  example,  in  order  to  join  a  Polish  society  one 
must  be  born  in  Poland  or  of  Polish  descent.  Thus  an  Amer- 
ican cannot  become  an  integral  part  of  any  foreign  group 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  work  within  it  as  one  of  its  own 
members  can. 

So  far  as  American  influences  are  concerned,  certainly  the 
foreigner  has  not  come  into  contact  with  the  best.  The  Amer- 
ican saloonkeeper  and  the  American  politician  were  a  decade 
ago  practically  the  only  Americans  interested  in  the  foreigner. 
But  they  are  today  replaced  by  the  English-speaking  foreigner 
who  is  fostering  the  nationalistic  spirit  in  order  that  its  cause 
may  be  advanced.  To  be  sure,  there  are  the  settlement 
workers  in  the  foreign  neighborhoods.  However,  most  of 
them  have  not  learned  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  live,  thinking  that  all  will  soon  learn  to  speak  English. 
As  a  result,  while  the  settlement  is  filling  a  real  need  in  the 
community,  the  workers  cannot  be  considered  real  leaders 
of  the  immigrant  groups.  In  fact,  few  Americans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  people  or  their 
recognition  as  leaders. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  in  these  communities.  Nevertheless,  certain  influences 
are  lacking,  and  it  is  by  supplying  this  need  that  the  only 
effective  attack  can  be  made  on  their  separateness.  As  com- 
pared with  the  European  community  from  which  the  immi- 
grant came  or  the  purely  American  community,  there  is  a 
disproportionately  small  number  of  people  who  have  the  neces- 
sary education,  social  vision,  and  leisure  to  make  them  lead- 
ers. Most  of  those  t  who  have  been  born  in  Europe  are 
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devoting  their  energies  to  furthering  nationalistic  tendencies, 
or  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  needs  here.  The  people  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
leadership  of  the  immigrant  groups  in  America  are  the  young 
people  born  in  this  country  but  speaking  the  language  of 
their  parents. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  they  have  obtained  only  the 
minimum  education  for  one  of  the  professions  through  the 
sacrifice  of  hard-working  parents  and  often  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  They  usually  start  out  with  the  handicap  of  debts  to 
pay  or  dependents  to  support  and  are  thus  compelled  to  earn 
as  much  money  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  assist  in  developing  a  broader  social  life  in  these 
isolated  communities  because  of  their  limited  training,  though 
many  do  try  to  be  of  real  service  to  their  people.  Yet,  it  is 
this  group  that  can  most  effectively  bridge  the  gap  between 
America  and  these  strangers  and  carry  over  to  them  the  true 
spirit  of  America.  Having  been  brought  up  in  these  com- 
munities, they  have  established  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
various  groups  and  interests  which  few  outsiders  can  ever 
hope  to  gain.  If  these  young  people  could  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  broad  education  which  would 
bring  them  in  touch  with  the  best  in  American  life  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  opportunity  to  study  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  people  on  the  other,  they  would  then  be  pre- 
pared to  take  back  to  them  the  America  which  we  would 
have  them  know.  If  the  non-English  immigrant  could  come 
into  contact  with  people  of  this  calibre,  would  not  the  prob- 
lem of  Americanization  be  simplified? 

If  the  foreign  language  newspaper  had  on  its  staff  more 
of  these  people  who  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  foreign 
language  but  at  the  same  time  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  America,  the  paper  would  be  American  in  all  but  language. 
If  more  of  the  clergy,  though  fully  qualified  for  leadership 
of  a  congregation  of  immigrants,  seized  every  opportunity  to 
prepare  them  for  citizenship,  the  church  would  become  a 
great  force  in  Americanization.  If  more  of  the  physicians 
and  lawyers  and  bankers  were  anxious  and  able  to  serve, 
instead  of  being  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  trust  put 
in  them  by  the  credulous  immigrant,  we  would  have  the 
higher  leadership  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  social 
and  political  adjustment  so  complicated  in  a  foreign  com- 
munity. If  the  foreign-speaking  social  worker,  on  which  the 


social  agencies  are  often  dependent  for  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  foreign-born,  were  given  the  chance 
to  obtain  the  training  equal  to  that  of  their  American  fellow- 
workers,  their  usefulness  to  the  social  agency  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Then  they  might  also  obtain  the  recognition  in 
the  foreign  community  which  is  given  to  all  professional 
people. 

Banks,  business  firms,  social  agencies  and  educational  insti- 
tutions have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  people  can 
perform  a  service  which  no  one  else  can.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  its 
Italian  laborers,  employed  a  young  Italian  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  an  American  college  to  work  with  these  laborers.  He 
has  become  a  real  force  for  Americanization  among  them. 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  the  heart  of  the  Polish 
section  in  Detroit  is  a  Pole  with  an  American  education. 
The  attendance  at  this  school  has  increased,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents  has  been  obtained.  They  have  begun  to 
understand  America.  Many  of  the  social  agencies  in  our 
large  cities  have  employed  these  people,  realizing  that  in  no 
other  way  could  their  foreign  communities  be  reached.  How- 
ever, their  number  is  all  too  small.  In  every  community 
there  are  a  few  of  these  young  people  who  graduate  from  the 
public  high  school  each  year.  Unfortunately,  their  parents 
cannot,  or  think  they  cannot,  afford  to  give  them  a  higher 
education.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  second  generation  ever  get  through  college. 

It  would  seem  that  those  who  are  interested  in  American- 
ization and  willing  to  spend  some  of  their  surplus  wealth  on 
this  problem  might  contribute  toward  a  fund  which  could 
be  expended  on  scholarships  to  be  established  in  our  colleges 
and  professional  schools  for  the  education  of  these  young 
people.  In  addition  to  their  professional  education,  they  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  leadership  of  the  people  who  are  not  as 
yet  adjusted  to  the  broader  American  life.  If  we  do  not  wish 
the  foreign  neighborhoods  to  perpetuate  their  separateness 
and  remain,  as  they  are  today,  communities  within  a  com- 
munity, we  must  work  with  them  from  within.  There  are 
today  many  young  people  of  this  second  generation  who,  in 
spite  of  their  lack  of  preparation  and  leisure  for  community 
work,  are  bridging  the  gap  between  the  foreign  groups  and 
America.  But  how  much  more  effective  could  their  work  be 
if  their  handicaps  were  removed  and  their  number  increased 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today! 


The  End  of  Child  Labor 

How  Labor  Is  Finishing  What  Social  Work  Began 

By  Broadus  Mitchell 

INSTRUCTOR  IN   POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 


1 


opinion  of  Judge  Boyd,  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina, 
holding  unconstitutional  the  child  labor  section  of 
the  war  revenue  bill  rouses  insistent  thoughts  in 
the  mind  of  a  southerner,  with  the  conviction  that  the  time 
is  not  too  early  to  speak  them.  The  temptation  to  find  signif- 
icance in  the  setting  of  the  decision  must  be  national. 
Opposition  to  the  provisions  of  this  "  rider  "  to  the  revenue 
act,  as  to  the  similar  requirements  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill, 
has  been  country-wide  it  is  true.  And  yet  the  men  appearing 
before  congressional  committees  against  the  measure  of  1916 
were  southern  cotton  manufacturers  almost  without  excep- 


tion.   The  fight  was  led  by  a  former  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  solid  block  of  witnesses  came  from  that  state. 

Judge  Boyd  is  the  same  man  who  held  unconstitutional  the 
original  child  labor  act  and,  one  day  before  it  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect,  issued  a  permanent  order  restraining  its 
enforcement  in  his  district.  His  decision  was  not  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  affirmation  which  nullified 
the  measure  for  the  nation.  On  the  basis  of  incomplete 
reports  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Boyd  on  May  2  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  his  grounds,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
he  must  have  relied  upon  a  different  principle  than  that  he 
first  used,  resting  his  negative  now  most  probably  upon  the 
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allegation  that  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  child-made  goods  going 
into  interstate  commerce  is  a  deprivation  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  in  that  it  does  not  represent  a  reasonable 
classification.  It  did  not  require  a  three  days'  trial  in  the 
fall  of  1917  to  show  who  was  most  interested  in  that  test 
case.  Roland  H.  Dagenhart  and  his  boys  Reuben  and  John 
were  poor  operatives  in  a  Charlotte  cotton  mill,  but  they  were 
represented  by  counsel  from  New  York  and  from  two  cities 
in  North  Carolina. 

A  Better  Force  than  Legislation  ? 

BUT  these  reflections  are  after  all  of  minor  consequence.  A 
richer  subject  presents  itself.  In  measuring  the  intensity  of 
popular  demand  that  children  be  taken  out  of  mills  and  mines, 
in  reviewing  the  testimony  given  to  congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  sharply  opposed  majority  and  minority  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Keating-Owen  bill,  and  in  view- 
ing this  latest  phase  of  judicial  negative,  one  is  led  to  doubt 
the  potency  of  legislature  and  bench  in  giving  effect  to  the 
plain  social  and  moral  and  economic  needs  of  the  people. 
One  wonders  whether  a  better  force  cannot,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  be  raised. 

Testimony  given  to  Senate  and  House  committees  by  south- 
ern cotton   manufacturers  and   their  attaches  hostile   to   the 
Keating-Owen  bill  presented  a  complex  of  transparent  eva- 
sions.    It  seems  astonishing  that  men  could  be  so  artless  in 
their  side-steppings  of  the  perfectly  clear  issue,  and  that  they 
could  drop  into  inevitable  pitfalls  without  the  least  confusion. 
Every  objection  to  the  bill  was  urged  more  prominently  than 
that  which  was  uppermost  in  their  minds.     The  absence  of 
compulsory  education  that  would  absorb  the  energies  of  the 
liberated  child  workers,  the  necessity  of  industry  to  prevent 
moral  perversion  in  persons  of  tender  years,  the  importance 
to  a  child  of   the   right   to   acquire   while   young   the   skill 
requisite  to  following  the  textile  craft  as  a  life's  vocation,  the 
robbing  of  widowed  mothers  of  the  means  of  a  living  through 
their  boys  and  girls,  the  impropriety  of  factory  inspection  and 
the  illegality  of  national  interference  with  state  affairs  were 
put  forward  with  more  or  less  calm.     An  Alabama  manu- 
facturer met   the   challenge  of   a   Pennsylvania  congressman 
that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  dare  argue  in  favor  of 
the  exploitation  of  children  by  avaricious  industrial  interests 
of  the  South  but  contemptuously  attacked  the  legislation  by 
raising  the  hue  and  cry  of  constitutional   infringements,   by 
declaring  to  senators:     "  Gentlemen,  I  am  one  with  sufficient 
audacity  to  attack  this  measure  on  its  merits  and  solely  on 
its  merits.     I  feel  that  in  this  legislation  we  are  attempting 
to  infringe  upon  the  inherent  human  rights  of  the  poor  young 
children  of  the  South  and  everywhere  else."    The  same  man, 
refusing  to  look  down  the  blind  alley  that  confronts  his  child 
operatives,  spoke  truer  than  he   knew  when  he  said :     "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  point  that  should  be  entitled  to 
your   serious   consideration — that    in    legislating    out   of    the 
mills  children  under  a  certain  age  you  are  legislating  them 
out  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  likely  to  become  proficient 
in  their  chosen  life's  work.     It  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  child's  outlook  on  life."    A  plausible  superintendent  from 
the  home  of  Cole  Blease  thought  it  would  be  "  working  a 
serious    hardship     on     ...     these     poor     people — unfor- 
tunately  poor  people— not   to   allow   them   to   make   a   nice 
living." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  senator  as  to  whether  the 
opposition  of  the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
South  Carolina  was  based  on  sympathy  for  the  employes 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  Captain  Smyth,  president  of 


the  organization  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
cotton  mill  owners  in  the  South,  replied,  "  Our  opposition 
is  based  upon  a  twofold  ground :  First,  you  may  say,  because 
the  age  of  16  would  cause  a  great  hardship  to  a  great  many 
deserving  people  in  South  Carolina  and  in  other  southern 
states;  and,  secondly,  we  object  to  federal  supervision  and 
control  of  the  industries  of  South  Carolina."  He  declared 
it  was  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  state.  Pressed  to 
answer  whether  the  thesis  of  the  manufacturers  lay  in  a  con- 
stitutional objection,  a  legal  objection,  he  replied,  "Yes,  sir; 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  it,  but  I  do  object  to  it  as  being 
an  interference  with  our  internal  affairs." 

A  South  Carolina  superintendent,  who  was  tripped  in  his 
specious  assertion  that  in  representing  the  Southern  Textile 
Association,  composed  of  "  superintendents,  overseers,  mechan- 
ics, electricians,  and  .  .  .  traveling  salesmen  handling 
mill  supplies  "  (all  of  them  naturally  drawn  to  the  side  of  the 
employers),  he  was  also  representing  the  common  operatives, 
submitted  that  "  if  you  discharge  the  children  at  the  mills, 
or  at  any  vocation,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  let  them 
loaf  around  on  the  streets,  the  morals  of  the  children  are 
going  to  be  corrupted ;  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  children  and  for  the  good  of  the  people  we 
ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  leave  us  alone." 

From  this  sort  of  representation  of  the  children  one  turns 
in  disgust.  The  compensating  evidence  and  arguments  of  bet- 
ter champions  before  the  committees,  especially  the  doctrines 
of  Dr.  McKelway;  the  overwhelming  passage  of  the  bill  by 
Congress,  and  the  recruiting  of  an  enforcement  staff  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  under  Grace  Abbott,  lent  optimism  with 
which  to  face  Judge  Boyd  when  he  considered  the  Dagenhart 
case.  Hopes  dashed  by  his  pitifully  loose  application  of 
judicial  acumen  were  further  wasted  in  viewing  the  ponder- 
ous opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  It  Looks  to  the  Lay  Judge 

THE  reasoning  of  the  five  justices  of  the  majority  and  the 
four  of  the  minority  was  diametrically  opposed  on  the  same 
few  specific  points.  One  not  a  lawyer  cannot  read  the  opinions 
without  wondering  whether  his  lay  judgment,  after  all,  is 
not  in  this  case  as  good  as  that  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
land.  Thus  Mr.  Justice  Day  said  for  the  five  that  "  the 
thing  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  statute  is  the  denial 
of  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  to  those  manufacturers 
in  the  states  who  employ  children  within  the  prohibited  ages. 
The  act  in  its  effect  does  not  regulate  transportation  among 
the  states  but  aims  to  standardize  the  ages  at  which  children 
may  be  employed  in  mining  and  manufacturing  within  the 
states."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  declared  with 
equal  emphasis  for  the  four:  "  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  most  conspicuous  decisions  of  this  court  had  made  it  clear 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  other  constitutional 
powers  could  not  be  cut  down  or  qualified  by  the  fact  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  domestic  policy 
of  any  state."  The  majority  felt  that  the  right  to  prohibit 
the  movement  of  articles  in  interstate  commerce  rested  upon 
the  harmful  character  of  such  articles  and,  while  eager  to 
look  back  of  the  attempt  to  prohibit  to  affirm  this  basis  of 
distinction  in  commodities,  was  not  willing  to  discover  a  dif- 
ference in  making  wholesale  oleomargarine  and  cotton  cloth 
at  the  expense  of  children;  this  is  precisely  met  by  the  minor- 
ity, Mr.  Justice  Holmes  arguing  that  "  when  interstate  com- 
merce is  the  matter  to  be  regulated  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
regulations  may  prohibit  any  part  of  such  commerce  that  Con- 
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gress  sees  fit  to  forbid,"  and  finding  no  difficulty  in  asserting 
that,  "  I  should  have  thought  that  if  we  were  to  introduce  our 
own  moral  conceptions  where,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not 
belong,  this  was  preeminently  a  case  for  upholding  the  exer- 
cise of  all  its  powers  by  the  United  States." 

The  case  of  Champion  v.  Ames,  quoted  by  the  majority 
opinion  as  showing  that  the  right  to  prohibit  from  interstate 
commerce  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  article  excluded,  is 
quoted  by  the  minority  to  show  how  Congress  may,  in  prose- 
cution of  a  national  policy,  interfere  legally  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  state.  Further,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  judg- 
ment not  only  as  to  law  but  as  to  fact.  The  majority  held 
the  bill  repugnant  to  the  constitution  because  in  regulating 
child  labor  within  a  state  it  meddled  in  "  a  purely  local  matter 
to  which  the  federal  authority  does  not  extend."  The  minor- 
ity, on  the  other  hand,  clearly  found  child  labor  a  country- 
wide and  not  a  local  problem,  declaring  that  "  the  national 
welfare  as  understood  by  Congress  may  require  a  different 
attitude  within  its  sphere  from  that  of  some  self-seeking 
state." 

From  this  dispute  one  looks  forward  now  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  child  labor  section  of  the  revenue  bill,  not  so 
much  with  nervousness  or  apprehension  as  with  an  inclination 
toward  indifference.  Learned  citations  of  "  Veazie  Bank  v. 
Fenno,  8  Wall,  533,  19  L.  ed.  482,"  "  Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy 
Co.,  220  U.  S.  107,  55  L.  ed.  389,  31  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  342, 
Ann.  Cas.  19126,  1312,"  and  "  Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v.  United 
States  "  with  its  lengthy  reference  merge  with  the  shoddy  testi- 
mony taken  before  congressional  committees  to  give  the  per- 
son interested  in  the  children  the  impression  that  in  these  re- 
searches he  is  treading  upon  fictions.  His  predisposition 
toward  respect  for  legislative  proceeding  and  obeisance  be- 
fore judicial  dictum  break  down  when  he  realizes  that  so 
far  from  affording  remedies  for  the  problem,  they  do  not  even 
deal  with  it  in  its  substance.  Just  as  the  problem  of  child 
labor  is  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  alert  minds  or  dull  eyes,  of 
dark-haired  Mary  and  freckle-faced  Billy,  of  the  promise  of 
youth  and  the  duty  of  youth's  fulfillment,  so  one  wishes  for  a 
new  program  that  can  be  grounded  in  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
which  shall  attain  its  ends  by  a  reliance  upon  realities. 

Cotton 

MUCH  to  the  purpose  here  is  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South.  The  cotton  gin 
and  slavery  saddled  the  old  South  with  agriculture.  With 
some  unimportant  digressions,  there  was  no  departure  from 
this  course  from  the  second  decade  of  the  last  century  until, 
say,  1880.  By  this  year  new  factors  had  come  into  play.  It 
was  realized  that  exclusive  attention  to  cotton  cultivation 
had  killed  industry  in  the  section,  had  precluded  a  diversi- 
fied economic  life.  The  Civil  War  bowled  over  the  puppet 
of  political  salvation  for  the  South,  the  induced  belief  that 
greatness  lay  in  holding  to  outworn  institutions  through 
assertion  of  a  theory  of  sovereignty.  Reconstruction  years,  if 
they  fanned  a  waning  flame  of  sectional  hatred  in  the  minds 
of  some  southerners,  gave  to  a  larger  number  a  lesson  which 
impressed  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  future  of  the 
South  lay  in  work,  in  the  humblest  tasks  of  honest  industry, 
in  rational  broadening  of  the  economic  order,  in  social  co- 
ordination, in  something  like  genuine  democracy  on  the  basis 
of  contribution  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  manufacturing  of  cotton  took  the  lead   in   the   veri- 
table boom  which  sprang  from  the  deepest  needs  of  the  sec- 


tion  and,  aided  by  press  and  pulpit,  spread  through  the  South 
in  the  eighties,  enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  every  town  and 
opening  to  first  view  the  possibilities  of  every  country  water- 
fall. The  South  was  desperately  poor,  but  there  was  faith 
in  certain  clear  advantages  for  cotton  manufacture  which  it 
was  believed  the  section  would  enjoy.  Cheap  and  abundant 
fuel,  unused  water  powers,  suitable  climate,  low  cost  of  build- 
ing materials,  a  home  market  for  product,  long  days  for  long 
working  hours,  adaptable  and  supernumerous  workpeople  in 
the  thousands  of  poor  whites  dispossessed  by  the  slavery  sys- 
tem and,  most  of  all,  proximity  to  the  raw  cotton  were  urged 
upon  investors  in  the  new  venture.  There  was  no  thought  of 
exploiting  the  operatives.  The  man  who  erected  a  cotton 
mill  was  a  public  benefactor  because  he  gave  employment  to 
men,  women  and  children  who  sorely  needed  it;  he  believed 
himself  a  philanthropist  and  he  was  one.  Everybody  had  to 
work — there  was  no  room  for  social  expediency.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  children  to  earn  money  in  the  mills  was  looked 
upon  with  public  gratitude. 

Towards  the  National  Standard 

THESE  superiorities  of  the  South  over  New  England  were 
variously  computed  as  totalling  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Some  have  proved  more  stable  than  others;  one  (that  of 
proximity  to  the  raw  material)  has  in  some  instances  proved 
even  a  disadvantage,  strange  as  this  may  seem ;  but  the  history 
of  the  southern  industry  has  been  preeminently  one  of  de- 
velopment, and  with  development  has  gradually  come  dis- 
appearance or  modification  of  the  favoring  differentials  as 
compared  with  the  North.  Water  powers  have  been  be- 
spoken and  occupied,  wood  long  ago  ceased  to  be  burned,  a 
costly  standard  type  of  mill  construction  has  taken  the  place 
of  makeshift  manufactories,  the  making  of  finer  and  finer 
goods  has  broadened  the  market  to  let  in  severe  competition, 
the  grouping  of  mills  in  certain  centers  has  sometimes  had  the 
effect  of  driving  the  price  of  spot  cotton  above  that  prevail- 
ing in  New  York  at  the  same  time,  hours  have  been  steadily 
reduced.  Once  a  good  spinner  ran  eight  "  sides "  of  56 
spindles  each,  with  4,000  revolutions  of  the  spindle.  Today 
a  good  spinner  runs  10  or  12  sides  of  perhaps  108  spindles 
each,  and  at  a  speed  of  10,000  revolutions.  Then  a  man  who 
ran  five  looms  on  plain  two-harness  sheeting  was  a  skilled 
worker;  now  he  runs  fourteen  looms  on  the  same  goods. 
And  so  in  every  department  of  the  business  there  has  been  an 
inevitable  improvement  and  consequent  leveling  up  toward 
the  national  standard. 

With  passing  years  more  and  more  dependence  for  special 
advantage  has  been  placed  on  the  labor  factor.  As  other  su- 
periorities of  a  more  objective  character  have  been  neutralized 
by  the  very  expansion  of  the  industry,  mill  men  have 
struggled  ineffectually  to  maintain  them  and  ended  by  nothing 
more  substantial  than  regretting  their  passage.  But  they  have 
held  desperately  to  the  labor  differential.  When  hands  be- 
came scarce  in  the  nineties  and  preceding  the  panic  of  1907, 
some  cried  for  immigrants  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  so  freely  obtainable  from  the  farms,  but 
some  managers  thought  the  cup  could  be  drained  still  further. 
Better  pay,  more  attractive  economic  conditions  of  work, 
inducement  of  great  skill  in  the  operatives  were  things  not 
thought  of,  but  instead  agents  were  sent  into  the  mountains 
to  cart  down  the  families  pulled  always  with  increasing 
trouble  from  the  soil. 

Since  1914,  labor  for  the  mills  has  been  scarcer  than  ever. 
The  Negro  migration  left  vacancies,  the  army  took  its 
thousands,  war  construction  held  out  unbelievable  wage  oppor- 
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tunities.  The  pay  of  the  operatives  began  to  jump  forward 
in  10  per  cent  leaps.  The  manufacturers  claimed  that  all 
of  these  advances  were  voluntary,  but  they  were  only  super- 
ficially so.  Underneath  the  increase  was  the  unsatisfied  de- 
mand for  workers.  Wage  characteristics  of  previous  periods 
recurred  in  more  sharply  defined  form.  These  promotions  in 
pay  afforded  the  first  magnetism  that  drew  the  operatives 
together,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  this  was  an 
instrument  born  of  their  numerical  deficiency,  not  of  their 
conscious  awakening  to  cohesion.  Until  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  growing,  though  still  very  incomplete  unity  of  the 
workers  which  had  eventuated  after  forty  years  in  spite  of  a 
tradition  of  rural  separation,  low  pay,  disadvantageous  pro- 
portion of  women  and  children  in  the  composition  of  the 
operative  groups,  and  which  began  to  transcend  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  company-owned  mill  village,  found  itself  given 
room  for  expansion  in  the  more  or  less  ready  willingness  of 
the  mill  managements  to  grant  wage  advances.  When  the 
fever  of  war  work  was  abated,  however,  behold,  a  new  thing 
presented  itself.  Assisted  by  the  established  national  union 
of  textile  workers,  the  southern  operatives  had  made  a  begin- 
ning towards  organization.  The  pressure  of  the  unionized 
worker  not  finding  itself  answered  by  continued  "  voluntary  " 
concessions  by  employers,  led  to  strikes  at  Graniteville,  S.  C., 
at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  other  smaller  mill  centers. 

A  mill  president  of  Columbus,  addressing  a  group  of 
superintendents  gathered  from  the  southern  states,  described 
the  situation  with  unconscious  realism :  "  Now  picture  in 
your  mind's  eye,  if  possible,  all  of  these  cotton  mill  plants 
grouped  in  an  immense  valley  under  the  southern  sun.  Every- 
body happy — no  one  complaining — nothing  is  heard  but  the 
whir  of  machinery,  the  laughter  of  girls  from  window  to 
window,  or  the  song  of  the  darkies  as  they  unload  the  cotton 
at  the  mill  platform.  Everything  looks  happy  and  serene, 
does  it  not?  Yes,  but  is  it?  God  bless  your  souls,  my 
hearers,  it  is  in  great  danger!  In  danger  of  an  intolerable 
invasion !  Already  being  so  invaded !  You  may  not  know 
it,  but  we  here  in  Columbus  know  it!" 

And  the  resolution  to  uphold  the  labor  differential  where 
others  had  failed  found  determined  expression  in  the  utter- 
ances of  employers  who  abandoned  evasions  before  Congress 
to  speak  economic  archaisms  to  the  capitalist  South. 

With  little  thought  of  inconsistency,  the  mill  man  just 
quoted  declared  organization  of  the  workers  would  be 
stamped  out  by  a  closer  union  of  the  righteously  indignant 
employers:  "At  the  end  of  the  war  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
South  will  stand  absolutely  for  their  full  legal  right  to  operate 
that  industry  on  the  non-union  basis.  Closed  non-union,  if 
that  will  make  it  any  stronger.  Closed  hermetically,  cli- 
matically, sectionally,  or  any  way  you  want  it.  Not  only 
that.  If  necessary,  a  clarion  call  would  go  out  and  the  1,070 
textile  plants  of  the  South  would  form  a  unit,  which  in  no 
uncertain  terms  would  notify  Messrs.  Gompers,  Golden  and 
Company  that  they  had  better  seek  greener  pastures,  as  they 
would  simply  be  wasting  their  '  organization  '  money  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

Other  oratory  showed  how  far  yet  the  South  has  to  go  in 
industrial  experience,  how  comparatively  new  is  its  develop- 
ment. Like  an  echo  from  the  past  comes  this  peroration: 
'  That  the  industrial  South,  as  a  whole,  will  never,  while 
the  country  remains  a  republic,  allow  itself  to  be  bound  hand 


and  foot,  and  virtually  gagged  politically,  as  is  the  indus- 
trial North  today,  by  that  thing  which  seeks  to  stab  in  the 
heart  that  inherent  right  of  selective  employment  belonging 
to  every  individual,  firm  or  corporation  in  this  country. 
That  unholy,  foreign-born,  un-American,  socialistic,  despotic 
thing  known  as  labor  unionism." 

The  friend  of  the  southern  cotton  mill  child  knows  that 
this  man  and  those  like  him  are  not  to  be  argued  with,  and 
relegates  his  blind  obstinacy,  with  the  tardy  prescience  of 
legislatures  and  exacting  and  faulty  precedents  of  judges,  to 
the  background.  In  the  rise  of  an  economic  consciousness  in 
the  operatives  themselves  he  sees  a  hope  that  will  not  re- 
quire even  the  passionate  devotion  of  social  reformers.  An 
answer  has  come  to  those  who  would  stretch  the  human 
patience  where  the  physical  advantage  could  not  be  extended  ; 
better  than  the  assistance  of  child  labor  organizations,  the 
enactments  of  Congress  or  the  fiat  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
the  challenge  flung  to  the  obdurate  in  the  threat  that,  "  Unless 
you  yield  we  won't  work!"  It  matters  little  that  one  great 
strike  was  lost  by  the  operatives  and  that  another  was  perhaps 
badly  compromised.  A  blow  has  been  struck.  There  has 
arrived  that  best  help  which  proceeds  not  from  without  and 
that  looks  for  no  ulterior  protection,  but  is  self-help.  It  is 
the  hair  of  the  dog. 

A  Question  for  the  South 

IT  WAS  once  thought  that  the  Negro  problem  in  the  South 
devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  liberating  North;  New 
England  philanthropists  established  schools  in  the  heart  of 
the  South,  gave  funds  to  churches  and  sent  missionaries  to 
the  colored  population.  Then  it  came  to  be  felt,  slowly  at 
first,  that  the  Negro  question  was  primarily  a  southern  one ; 
southern  white  men  accepted  positions  of  supervision  over 
Negro  education,  and  alumni  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
did  the  field  work  for  a  government  report  on  Negro  schools. 
But  now  it  begins  to  be  sensed  that  perhaps,  after  all,  to  in- 
crease the  self-respect  and  industry  and  efficiency  of  the 
colored  population,  it  is  best  to  rely  upon  the  Negroes  them- 
selves ;  a  Negro  education  society  which  a  decade  ago  received 
from  a  white  association  ten  dollars  to  accomplish  its  or- 
ganization has  just  raised  among  Negroes  of  the  state 
$40,000  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  viewed  English  attempts  to  solve  the 
Irish  question  through  political  interference,  and  was  per- 
suaded instead  in  favor  of  agricultural  cooperation  at  home. 
He  wanted  an  economic  remedy  for  an  economic  ill. 

And  so  in  the  South  with  respect  to  the  liberation  of  the 
children  from  the  cotton  factories.  Employers'  attempts  to 
stem  the  tide  will  be  of  no  avail.  New  England  before  this 
refused  to  learn  from  England's  experience  and  tried  to  cling 
to  child  labor  after  it  was  doomed  in  public  opinion  and 
economic  advancement.  The  South  will  go  through  the  ex- 
perience of  England  and  New  England  if  its  chief  men  will 
not  look  the  future  in  the  face.  Happily,  there  are  many 
who  not  only  acknowledge  the  facts  but  welcome  them. 
These  prefer  to  scrap  spinning  frames  built  low  for  child 
operatives  rather  than  scrap  the  children. 

The  partial  effectiveness  of  social  propaganda  and  the  un- 
willingness of  courts  to  recognize  that  in  such  a  matter  they 
are  made  to  be  sanctions  for  the  settled  demand  of  the 
people,  no  longer  matter.  The  economic  remedy  for  the 
economic  evil  has  arrived. 
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PEACE  IN  PATERSON 

ECONOMIC  forces  have  outstripped  the  sedate  processes 
of  trade  union  bargaining  in  Paterson.  The  44-hour 
week  has  gone  into  effect  in  the  silk  industry  two  months 
ahead  of  the  time  set  by  agreement  of  the  employers  and  the 
United  Textile  Workers,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  latter,  finding  themselves  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  upholding  an  agreement  for  the  48- 
hour  week  while  the  employers  have  granted  the  44-hour  week, 
are  now  running  to  get  on  the  band  wagon.  They  are  asking 
for  an  agreement  which  will  ratify  conditions  which  already 
exist. 

A  strike  of  the  radical  labor  groups,  including  the  Amal- 
gamated Textile  Workers  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  in  which  two 
rebellious  locals  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  joined,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  inauguration  of  the  shorter  work 
week.  The  employers  were  ready  to  grant  the  demand  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  labor  and  their  desire  to  attract 
workers  by  favorable  conditions.  An  increase  of  12  per  cent 
in  the  piece  rate  has  also  been  granted,  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  wages  due  to  the  shorter  hours.  The  only  workers 
who  have  failed  to  win  better  conditions  are  the  dyers,  a'bout 
4,000  of  whom  are  now  locked  out.  They  are  lower  paid 
and  work  under  worse  conditions  than  other  crafts  in  the 
silk  industry,  and  until  the  present  time  they  have  been 
unorganized. 

The  organization  of  the  dyers  is  part  of  a  vigorous  mem- 
bership campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile 
Workers,  the  new  industrial  union  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  attempt  of  Paterson  city  officials  to  use  the  New  Jersey 
sedition  law  to  prohibit  meetings  of  this  organization  proved 
short  lived.  When  the  case  of  the  four  union  officials  who 
were  arrested  for  conducting  a  meeting  came  up  for  hearing, 
the  city  attorney  requested  a  postponement  and  then  secured 
from  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police  a  permit  for  the 
Amalgamated  to  hold  meetings.  On  July  29,  Justice  Min- 
turn  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  charges 
against  the  men  without  hearing  any  testimony.  The  union 
has  leased  for  four  years  a  large  building  which  it  intends 
to  use  as  a  "  people's  house,"  and  is  conducting  a  series  of 
mass  meetings.  In  New  York  city,  three  locals  which  were 
suspended  by  the  United  Textile  Workers  for  striking  for 
the  44-hour  week  have  joined  the  Amalgamated. 

THEORY   AND  PRACTICE 

OST  employers  are  too  busy  and  their  time  is  too 
valuable  to  society  to  be  spent  on  academic  study 
of  sociological  questions.  When  the  theorists  mix 
in,  they  usually  make  a  mess  of  it."  This  is  the  dictum  of 
Dorr  E.  Felt,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  a  recently  issued  pamphlet  entitled  College-Made 
Utopias  and  Labor  Unrest.  From  recent  events  in  Chicago 
it  seems  that  sisters  of  the  busy  employer  sometimes  have 
time  to  assume  the  academic  attitude,  and  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  "  making  a  mess  "  of  things — from  the  employer's 


standpoint — would  seem  to  justify  Mr.  Felt's  statement. 
Frances  Crane  Lillie,  sister  of  R.  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Crane  Company,  recently  sent  to  John  J.  Kikulski,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  now  in  progress  in  her  brother's 
plant,  the  following  letter: 

Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts, 

Aug.  7,  1919. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kikulski: 

It  may  not  be  of  any  importance  to  the  striking  Crane  Company 
people  what  one  member  of  the  family  believes  about  the  present 
industrial  condition,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  must  at  least  give  my 
testimony. 

I  am  sure  that  my  brother  believes,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  believe 
it  by  his  business  associates,  that  he  is  a  good  and  generous  employer, 
but  that  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  the  Crane  family  is  gaining  every 
year  enormous  sums  of  money  from  the  labors  of  others  without 
anything  like  commensurate  returns  to  society  for  it. 

That  is  a  sufficient  evil  in  itself,  but  beside  that  we  have  through 
our  organization  a  power  over  the  lives  of  the  employes  that  is 
intolerable  in  a  modern  society. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  that  the  strike  for  the  unionization  of 
Crane  Company  is  absolutely  wise  and  right,  and  the  gradual  assum- 
ing of  control  of  their  lives  by  the  workers  in  Crane  Company  is  and 
must  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

There  is  no  good  act,  no  generous  deed  of  any  member  of  the 
Crane  family  that  at  all  will  or  should  invalidate  this  conviction. 
As  for  those  of  the  family  who  have  done  little  but  injure  themselves 
and  others  by  the  use  of  this  unearned  money,  the  sooner,  for  the  good 
of  society,  their  money  is  taken  away  from  them,  the  better. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  wish. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FRANCES  CRANE  LILLIE. 

4 

Mrs.  Lillie  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  Frank  R.  Lillie,  director  of 
the  marine  biological  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  An- 
other sister,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Gartz  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  Mrs.  Lillie's  attitude. 

CONTAGION  FROM  THE  DEAD 

THERE  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  a 
contagious  disease,  especially  if  that  disease  be  epidemic. 
This  belief  is  based  upon  an  error  which,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
has  developed  into  a  superstition.  In  our  foreign  neighbor- 
hoods, for  instance,  you  will  often  hear  the  women  shout  in 
a  shrill  voice  from  high  tenement  windows  for  their  children 
to  come  in  when  a  funeral  cortege  passes  by.  Jewish  people 
invariably  rinse  their  hands  on  such  occasions,  a  religious  rite 
that  has  its  origin  in  more  thorough  ablutions  of  earlier  days. 
How  the  error  has  arisen  is  explained  in  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health — which  also  contains 
advice  worth  spreading: 

The  chief  danger  in  holding  public  funerals  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  diphtheria,  in6uenza  and  other  communicable  diseases,  lies 
not  in  the  danger  of  contracting  a  communicable  disease  from  the 
dead  body,  but  rather  in  the  danger  of  becoming  infected  by  persons 
in  attendance  at  the  funeral  who  may  be  ill,  or  who  may  be  carriers 
of  infection.  During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  many  boards  of 
health  throughout  the  United  States  issued  absurd  regulations  regard- 
ing the  handling  of  bodies  of  persons  dead  of  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia. When  the  patient  is  living,  breathing  and  coughing,  he  is 
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much  more  dangerous  than  when  he  is  dead.  Communicable  diseases 
are  not  easily  spread  by  persons  who  are  not  living,  and  after  a 
body  is  properly  cared  for  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a  communi- 
cable disease  to  be  contracted  from  that  body.  As  for  sick,  coughing, 
weeping,  nose-blowing  attendants  at  a  funeral,  that  is  a  different 
matter.  Therein  lies  the  danger;  not  in  the  body  of  the  dead. 

THE  RUBBER  CITY 

HOUSING  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  dominant 
consideration  in  American  city  planning  and  zoning. 
Last  week  the  example  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  quoted. 
John  Nolen's  city  plan  report  for  Akron,  just  published,  like- 
wise contains  valuable  material  on  the  relation  between  hous- 
ing conditions  and  general  city  development.  A  land  values 
map,  for  instance,  shows  that  within  easy  reach  of  the  city 
center  and  of  the  main  industries  land  values  drop  sharply 
from  the  $3O-$6o  to  the  $io-$3O  class  wherever  the  public 
service  zone  stops.  Here  land  for  relatively  low-cost  homes 
can  still  be  acquired,  provided  the  community  manages  to 
prevent  profiteering,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  these 
services.  As  everywhere,  there  is  a  severe  shortage  of  houses. 
Mr.  Nolen  is  convinced  that  building  enterprise  on  the  old 
individualistic  lines  is  dead  and  should  not,  in  the  interests 
of  good  housing,  be  revived.  "Housing  in  Akron,  as  in  other 
industrial  cities,  should  be  a  joint  community  matter."  He 
also  has  the  courage  to  state  frankly  that  the  workingmen 
most  in  need  of  homes  cannot  afford  to  put  aside  enough  of 
their  present  wages  for  the  purchase  of  property  on  ordinary 
commercial  lines. 

The  developments  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  for 
their  own  employes  have  often  been  quoted  as  excellent  ex- 
amples of  direct  housing  by  employers.  This,  however,  is 
necessarily  a  capital  charge  upon  the  industry,  and  there  are 
limits  to  the  extension  of  this  form  of  enterprise  even  though 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the  employers'  interest.  Mr.  Nolen 
therefore  suggests  that  such  extension  should  be  paralleled  by 
other  non-speculative  and  not  primarily  profit-making  build- 
ing operations.  Already  last  May  there  was  organized  the 
Akron  Home  Owners  Investment  Company,  with  a  capital- 
ization of  five  million  dollars,  to  lend  money  to  owners  de- 
siring to  erect  their  own  homes  on  favorable  terms  and  to 
erect  a  number  of  houses  of  the  semi-detached  or  of  the  terrace 
type  for  renting. 

The  main  features  of  the  Akron  plan  are  its  distributing, 
which  follows  eastern  rather  than  western  precedents — i.  e., 
is  not  as  elaborate  as  most  of  the  recent  schemes  for  Pacific 
cities — the  relocation  of  important  public  buildings,  the  re- 
construction of  the  central  street  plan,  and  a  liberal,  though 
not  extravagant,  addition  to  the  city's  park  area. 

AN  OLD  TOWN  WITH  A  FUTURE 

SANDWICH,  N.  H.,  is  a  typical  old  New  England 
farming  community.  Situated  in  a  valley  of  the  White 
mountains  it  enjoys  scenery  unsurpassed  for  its  natural 
beauty;  it  has  a  sturdy  population  who  maintain  the  best 
traditions  of  rural  New  England.  Industrially,  however, 
it  has  been  going  backward  in  recent  years,  and  at  present 
its  population  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  was  several 
decades  ago.  A  former  resident,  believing  that  the  town  has 
a  future  as  well  as  a  past,  and  wishing  to  assist  it  in  working 
out  its  industrial  and  rural  renaissance,  recently  left  a  bequest, 
the  interest  of  which — some  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars 
a  year — is  to  be  used  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Sand- 
wich." His  money  has  been  left  with  the  widest  freedom 
to  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three  men,  a  banker,  a 
lawyer  and  a  theological  professor.  None  of  them  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town,  but  two  were  born  there  and  the  third 
spent  much  of  his  childhood  on  one  of  its  farms.  These  men 
bring  to  their  trusteeship  unprejudiced  minds,  well  trained 
from  different  points  of  view  in  community  welfare  interests. 
It  is  clear  to  them  that  it  will  be  no  simple  task  to  spend  the 
fund  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the  town.  They 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  first  of  all  they  needed  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  conditions  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  community,  and  Prof.  E.  R.  Groves,  dean  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  College,  was 
asked  to  direct  a  community  study  that  will  attempt  to  gather 
all  the  facts  likely  to  aid  the  trustees  in  formulating  their 
program.  This  study  will  be  made  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Babcock 
who,  in  so  doing,  will  live  among  the  people  and  share  their 
social  experiences.  This  hill  town  puzzle,  writes  Professor 
Groves,  ought  to  have  a  rather  general  social  interest,  for  it 
concerns  a  normal  community,  representative  of  that  group 
of  towns  that  suffer  from  the  decline  of  population.  The  trus- 
tees are  not  tempted  by  the  desire  to  bring  about  immediate 
results  or  to  put  this  money  into  buildings.  They  intend  to 
plan  a  long-time  policy  that  will  fundamentally  benefit  the 
people  of  the  town. 

THE  KOREAN  HORRORS 


,' 


^""|~"^HE  Commission  on  Relations  with  the  Orient  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
last  week  published  in  pamphlet  form  evidence  from 
American  missionaries  in  Korea  and  from  press  dispatches. 
The  atrocities  committed  by  the  police,  the  injustices  suffered 
in  the  courts,  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and,  finally,  the 
indignities  suffered  by  the  missionaries  themselves  in  their 
endeavor  to  protect  their  wards,  are  here  set  forth,  not  in  full 
detail,  but  in  the  words  of  original  documents.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  report,  it  is  said,  has  given  much  satisfaction  to 
influential  Japanese  here  because  it  carefully  distinguishes, 
and  bids  the  reader  distinguish,  between  the  actions  of  a 
military  clique  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Japanese  nation. 
The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  tone  and  purpose  of 
the  report: 

The  commission  wishes  to  state  with  utmost  clearness  that  as  a 
commission  it  is  not  concerning  itself  with  the  political  questions 
involved  in  the  Korean  independence  movement.  Whether  or  not 
Korea  should  be  granted  political  independence  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  it  is  called  to  express  judgment.  The  commission  is,  however, 
concerned  with  all  right-minded  men  that  brutality,  torture,  inhuman 
treatment,  religious  persecution  and  massacres  shall  cease  everywhere. 
The  evidence  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  such  deeds  in  Korea  has 
become  convincing. 

In  dealing  with  this  situation,  there  is  need  of  an  accurately  in- 
formed and  just  public  opinion,  able  in  its  criticism  of  Japan  to 
discriminate  between  the  reactionary  and  militaristic  forces  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  that  are  liberal  and  progressive  on  the  other 
hand.  Wholesome  and  fair  criticism  will  recognize  the  disaster  that 
has  come  upon  the  whole  world  through  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
militarism.  Japan,  too,  has  been  caught  in  its  meshes.  But  in  Japan, 
too,  as  in  other  lands,  there  is  a  liberal  anti-militaristic  movement, 
led  by  humane  and  progressive  men  who,  we  believe,  share  the  dis- 
tress of  mind  which  their  friends  in  America  feel  over  what  is  being 
done  in  Korea.  .  .  . 

Americans  should  give  the  strongest  possible  moral  support  to  the 
progressive  and  anti-militaristic  movements  in  that  land.  This  we 
can  do  ...  not  by  wholesome  condemnation  of  the  Japanese 
government  and  people,  but  by  distinguishing  between  the  reactionary, 
autocratic  forces  that  have  too  largely  dominated  her  policies  and 
leaders  in  the  past  and  the  new  liberal  policies  and  leaders  that  are 
now  coming  to  the  fore.  Hope  for  Korea,  and  indeed  for  China  and 
the  whole  world,  lies  in  the  overthrow  of  militarism  in  Japan,  as  in 
every  land,  and  in  the  firm  establishment  of  civil  liberty  and  popular 
rights  for  every  section  of  the  population. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  EXCHANGES 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication 
in  the  investigations  of  the  same  family  by  different 
societies  engaged  in  welfare  work,  and  to  make  for  more 
efficient  family  work,  a  clearinghouse  known  as  the  Confiden- 
tial Exchange  was  formed  in  Boston.  Following  this,  a  large 
number  of  other  charity  organization  societies  extended  the 
work  of  their  registry  of  families  so  as  to  include  in  the  same 
file  the  registry  of  families  dealt  with  by  the  other  organiza- 
tions. At  first  only  a  few  of  the  organizations  registered  in 
these  exchanges,  but  as  time  went  on  they  were  extended, 
until  today  they  include  almost  every  type  of  family  welfare 
society.  In  some  cities  the  feeling  has  developed  that  the  ex- 
change should  be  conducted  apart  from  the  relief-giving 
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THE  VACANT  LOT 


y  HE  tin  can  landscape  of  many  of  our  smaller  and  medium  sised  cities  is  disappearing.  War  gardening 
-*-  has  been  followed  by  "  victory  "  gardening;  and  now  we  have  not  as  yet  a  new  name  for  it,  but  the  thing 
persists:  People  in  ever  growing  numbers  have  learned  and  are  learning  to  raise  some  of  their  own  food.  This 
diagram  shows  the  achievement  of  Newark,  N.  ].,  under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  Carl  Bannwart.  Starting 
ttrith  the  schools,  but  eventually  with  the  cooperation  of  many  other  agencies  and  organizations,  that  city  has 
increased  its  cultivated  vacant  lot  area  from  ten  acres  in  1915  —  one  in  every  fifty-five  acres  of  unused  land  —  to 
225  acres  —  one  in  every  2.4  acres  —  in  1918.  The  number  of  gardens  in  these  four  years  grew  from  175  to  3,600  ; 
and  the  estimated  value  of  their  product  from  $4,200  to  $145,224. 


society.  As  a  result,  some  are  directed  by  civic  federations, 
others  by  chambers  of  commerce,  while  still  others  are  oper- 
ated independently  and  financed  by  the  societies  using  them. 

About  four  years  ago  the  different  exchanges  in  the  country 
seemed  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  their  own  as  separate  and 
apart  from  the  organizations  which  financed  them.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  informal  group  of  exchange  secretaries  meeting 
together  for  conference  at  the  social  workers'  national  con- 
ference in  1916.  At  that  time  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
arrange  a  program  for  the  next  year,  and  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  1917,  they  held  several  well-attended  meet- 
ings, discussing  matters  of  policy.  The  third  conference  was 
held  at  the  1918  national  conference  in  Kansas  City,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Division  on  the  Family.  The  church  which 
was  provided  for  this  meeting  could  not  hold  all  of  those  who 
wished  to  attend. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
to  crystallize  the  thoughts  and  efforts  underlying  the  work 
done  during  the  preceding  years,  by  the  formation  of  an 
association  of  exchanges  which  included  all  exchanges  in 


the  United  States  and  Canada,  under  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Social  Service  Exchanges.  An  or- 
ganization committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of  Aaron 
M.  Lopez,  Brooklyn,  chairman,  Bessie  Hall,  Cleveland, 
Florence  Dupuis,  Chicago,  A.  Percy  Paget,  Winnipeg, 
Elwood  Street,  Louisville.  Membership  in  the  association  foi 
the  first  year  was  fixed  at  three  dollars  and  is  open  to  all 
social  service  exchanges  by  whatever  name  known,  as  well  as 
all  organizations  engaged  in  social  welfare  work  that  are 
interested  in  the  development  or  organization  of  an  exchange. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Division  on  the  Family,  of  the 
national  conference,  the  association  has  requested  that  it  be 
included  hereafter  as  an  association  under  the  Division  on  the 
Organization  of  Social  Forces. 

A  COURSE  ON  HOUSING 

TO  meet  the  demand  for  information  and  instruction  on 
housing,    the   new   department  of   industrial   medicine 
and  public  hygiene  of  the   Medical   College  of   Cin- 
cinnati,   has    worked    out    in    cooperation    with    the    depart- 
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ment  of  social  science  of  the  university  and  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Better  Housing  League  a  university  course  of  twenty 
lectures  covering  every  important  phase  of  the  subject — from 
the  origin  of  the  housing  problem  to  the  garden  city  move- 
ment of  today,  including  such  vital  topics  as  the  construction 
of  low-cost  houses  for  wage  earners,  cooperative  and  indus- 
trial housing,  housing  legislation,  city  planning  in  relation  to 
housing  and  real  estate  operations.  Experts  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  will  lecture;  and  Cincinnati's  own  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  city  officials  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  various  phases  of  the  subject  also  will  take 
part  in  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  lectures,  the  course 
will  include  assigned  reading  and  field  work.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  most  comprehensive  course  on  housing  as  yet  given 
at  any  American  university. 

VISION    AND    MENTAL    DEVELOPMENT 

ROSE  S.  HARDWICK,  staff  psychologist  of  the  New 
England    Home   for   Little  Wanderers,    in    a  study   of 
fifty  children  of  suspected  visual  defect,  emphasizes  anew 
the  relationship  of  visual  defect  to  mental  development  and 
to  social  reaction.     She  has  found  that  although  at  least  23 
per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  for  observation  to  the  home 
have  visual  defects  calling   for  correction   with  glasses,   less 
than  one-third  have  been  provided  with   them  before  being 
received. 

About  two-thirds  of  these  defects  are  cases  of  hyperopia 
(far-sightedness),  simple  or  compound.  Chances  for  correc- 
tion for  myopia  (near-sightedness)  are  good,  and  of  hyperopic 
astigmatism  are  about  even,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
correction  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  obtain  when  the  eyes  are 
hyperopic.  Not  only  the  children  themselves  but  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  even  in  some  instances  their  teachers,  fail 
to  grasp  the  situation.  The  tests  of  vision  in  ordinary  use  in 
the  schools  appear  to  be  fairly  adequate,  yet  a  large  number 
of  defects  escape  detection,  or  at  least  fail  of  adequate  treat- 
ment. The  probable  reasons  are  placed  on  four  grounds: 
first,  a  failure  to  provide  for  efficient  follow-up  work;  sec- 
ond, infrequency  of  tests — the  compensations  for  astigmatism 
and  hyperopia  sometimes  break  down  rather  suddenly,  and 
children  whose  range  of  vision  is  normal  in  September  may 
show  marked  defect  a  few  months  later;  third,  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  the  examination  of  those  children  who  may  be  absent 
on  the  day  when  the  routine  tests  are  made  for  their  class; 
fourth,  postponement  of  vision  tests  until  the  child  enters 
school,  and  in  some  places  until  he  has  been  in  school  for  a 
year  or  more. 

If  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  more  distant  objects  are 
often  the  more  stimulating  intellectually,  it  is  evident  that  the 
child's  universe  has  been  very  seriously  contracted  and  im- 
poverished and  that  his  mental  and  social  development  may 
suffer  greatly  in  consequence.  If  to  this  is  added  nervous 
strain  and  a  sense  of  inferiority,  the  effect  upon  his  social  at- 
titudes and  reactions  may  be  even  worse.  The  study  is  care- 
fully made  and  has  additional  value  because  it  is  correlated 
with  a  psychological  study  of  the  same  children.  One  only 
wishes  that  it  could  have  been  made  of  a  larger  group. 

PLEASANT  OR  WHOLE  TRUTHS 

ISAAC  FISHER,  the  colored  editor  of  the  Fisk  University 
News,  was  invited  recently  to  appear  before  the  Univer- 
sity Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions,  to  inform 
its  members  on  what  the  southern  Negro  thinks  and  feels. 
The  questions  in  his  own  mind,  he  tells  in  an  article  on  this 
hearing — Was  this  commission  really  possessed  of  the  "  scien- 
tific approach,"  did  it  really  desire  to  know  facts  or  was  he 
expected  to  speak  the  customary  commonplaces  concerning 
the  need  of  race  "  cooperation  ?" — he  soon  was  able  to  answer 
as  he  had  hoped  to  answer  them.  These  white  southern  uni- 
versity professors  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  "  pleasant 
truths,"  the  delicately  phrased  statements  of  minor  grievances 
which  some  of  the  colored  witnesses  in  their  kindliness  of 


heart  had  offered ;  they  wanted  the  whole  truth.  And  so,  for 
one  sensitive  colored  man  at  least,  they  broke  down  a  barrier 
that  he  had  felt  to  exist  even  during  the  commission's  own 
life  of  several  years,  the  conviction  that  ''  they  will  not  listen 
to  a  truthful  presentation  of  the  Negro's  case."  This,  he 
says,  is  a  "  new  weapon  "  for  the  reformer  who  believes  that 
progress  can  be  effected  by  a  mutual  understanding  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  This  "  scientific  approach  "  is 
shown  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper  in  an  appeal  of  the 
commission  to  college  men  of  the  South.  They  say: 

We  believe  that  this  readjustment  [between  the  races]  may  be 
effectively  aided  by  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  value 
as  a  member  of  the  community. . . . 

At  this  time  we  would  appeal  especially  for  a  large  measure  of 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration,  for  the  control  of  careless  habits 
of  speech  which  give  needless  offense  and  for  the  practice  of  just  re- 
lations. To  seek  by  all  practicable  means  to  cultivate  a  more 
tolerant  spirit,  a  more  generous  sympathy,  and  a  wider  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  best  elements  of  both  races,  to  emphasize  the 
best  rather  than  the  worst  features  of  inter-racial  relations,  to 
secure  greater  publicity  for  those  whose  views  are  based  on  reason 
rather  than  prejudice — these,  we  believe,  are  essential  parts  of  the 
reconstruction  program  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  into  the  world 
a  new  era  of  peace  and  democracy. 

As  an  outcome  of  this  desire  for  the  right  kind  of  publicity, 
shared  also  by  other  circles,  a  "  southern  publicity  committee 
for  making  known  the  constructive  aspects  of  race  relations  " 
came  into  being  early  this  summer.  It  consists  of  university, 
professional  and  business  men,  and  among  its  objects  is  a 
direct  endeavor  to  counteract  the  consciously  or  unconsciously 
incendiary  activity  of  the  Associated  Press  which  "  encourages 
an  entire  race  to  commit  crime  by  rewarding  its  criminal 
acts  by  the  notice  which  all  normal  human  beings  crave  and 
penalizing  its  acts  of  decency,  Christianity  and  advancement 
by  ominous,  calculating  silence." 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

DURING  the  war,  the  Department  of  Nursing  and 
Health  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  gave 
short  courses  to  meet  the  emergency  demand  of  the 
army  for  reconstruction  aides  in  occupational  therapy.  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  furnished  the  practice  field  for  the  Teachers 
College  students  and  two  hundred  received  training  there 
during  1918-19.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  theory, 
technical  instruction,  and  practice  teaching,  the  board  of 
directors  of  Montefiore  is  offering  six  scholarships  of  $350 
each  for  work  at  Teachers  College  next  year  in  occupational 
therapy. 

The  successful  results  of  using  occupation  for  its  therapeutic 
and  moral  value  in  army  hospitals  has  awakened  wide  interest 
and  given  an  impetus  to  the  development  of  such  work  in 
civil  hospitals.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  large  number  of 
the  aides  who  were  inducted  into  the  army  hospitals  during 
the  war  would  be  available  for  this  purpose,  but  a  survey 
shows  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  will  return  to 
former  occupations  or  that  they  entered  the  work  as  a  war 
service  and  do  not  wish  to  continue  in  professional  life. 
Moreover,  since  many  entered  the  military  service  on  the 
emergency  call,  without  the  training  necessary  for  qualified 
workers,  even  the  experience  they  have  gained  in  hospitals  will 
not  make  up  for  their  lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  wider 
vision  which  is  required  of  those  who  undertake  to  direct  the 
work,  and  so  there  is  a  dearth  of  qualified  supervisors  and 
directors  for  this  field. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Occupational  Therapy  has  formulated  a  standard  course  of 
training  for  occupational  therapy  teachers,  and  a  course  which 
in  the  main  coincides  with  this  will  be  offered  at  Teachers 
College  and  at  Milwaukee-Downer  College  next  fall.  This 
field  of  work  opens  up  a  new  profession  for  women,  for  it  is 
fast  becoming  distinct  from  that  of  nursing,  and  it  is  one 
which  has  the  double  interest  of  dealing  with  the  production 
of  hand  work,  which  appeals  to  the  craftsman,  and  with  human 
problems,  which  appeal  to  the  nurse  and  social  worker. 
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Tiny  Town 


WHEN  a  deputation  of  local  trade  unions,  not  long  ago, 
appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  urged  it  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
encourage  the  resumption  of  building  activity,  their  argu- 
ments fell  upon  willing  ears.  The  chamber  already  was  active 
in  a  movement  for  road  improvement  and  now  added  to  its 
activities  a  "Build  Now  "  campaign.  One  feature  of  this 
campaign,  invented  by  W.  H.  Johnson,  local  director  of  the 
Build  Now  publicity,  will  interest  those  in  other  cities  who 
are  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of  molding  public  opin- 
ion for  a  movement  to  overcome  a  housing  shortage  by  build- 
ing more  houses.  This  feature  is  "  Tiny  Town."  The  plan 
was  to  interest  the  children  at  school  and  at  the  same  time 
to  produce  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  whole  community.  With 
the  aid  of  the  manual  training  and  drawing  departments  of 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  the  children  built  a  large 
aggregation  of  miniature  structures  covering  every  phase  of 
a  residence  district,  thirty-two  blocks,  done  to  a  scale  of  one- 
half  an  inch  to  a  foot.  About  one  thousand  houses  were 
erected,  and,  to  judge  from  photographs  received,  they  were 
pretty  accurate  in  the  main  architectural  features.  Building 
contests  with  prizes  made  the  new  town  the  main  topic  in 
at  least  a  thousand  homes.  Streets  and  parks  were  laid  out 
to  scale — representing  an  area  of  155  acres.  A  small  admis- 
sion fee  was  charged  when,  after  not  quite  two  months,  the 
completed  work  was  shown.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
a  regular  auctioneer  sold  the  houses  to  the  highest  bidders 
among  Springfield's  youthful  population;  many  of  them  were 
subsequently  exhibited  individually  in  store  windows,  so  that 
the  publicity  produced  continued  for  some  time. 

The  model  city  fertilized  the  imagination  of  others.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  saw  in  it  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  teaching  of  good  citizenship  and  set  up  a  civil  government, 
duly  elected  by  the  boys  after  a  preliminary  referendum  on 
woman  suffrage,  which  was  defeated.  Another  referendum, 
on  the  adoption  of  a  commission  government,  was  adopted, 
and  officials  were  then  elected  to  govern  Tiny  Town  during 
the  period  of  its  existence.  The  total  cost  of  the  enterprise, 
including  the  prizes,  was  about  $5,000,  contributed  by  banks, 
real  estate  men,  contractors,  building  supply  manufacturers 
and  others. 

The  girls,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  vote  on  the  suffrage 
question,  also  determined  to  have  a  competition  which  was 
arranged  by  the  art  department  of  the  public  schools.  Their 
contest  was  in  home  decoration  and  involved  the  making  of 
miniature  rugs  and  other  floor  coverings,  draperies,  furniture, 
fresco  painting,  design  painting  and  other  interior  decorations. 
Some  of  the  "  parlors  "  and  "  best  bedrooms  "  achieved  would 
do  credit  to  professional  firms.  For  the  smallest  children,  the 
competition  was  even  more  one  of  "  art  for  art's  sake."  They 
were  supplied  with  blank  books  of  twelve  pages,  with  printed 
captions  at  the  top  of  each  page  representing  the  various 
rooms  in  a  house.  On  these  pages  the  children  were  encour- 
aged to  go  the  limit  in  expressing  their  taste  in  interior  decora- 
tion and  furnishing,  insofar  as  this  could  be  expressed  by  means 
of  cut-out  pictures  and  crayon  drawings. 

The  whole  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  most  successful. 
All  classes  of  the  population  and  every  part  of  the  city  were 
reached.  There  has  already  (since  the  end  of  June)  been 


a  marked  revival  in  building  which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be 
attributed  to  this  campaign.  Next  year  the  enterprise  is  to 
be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  the  open :  a  ten-acre  tract 
is  to  be  plotted  and  built  over;  real  landscape  gardening  will 
create  a  park  which  may  retain  permanent  features;  and  the 
Tiny  Town  mayor  will  be  able  to  sit  in  state  in  his  city  hall. 

Electing  Shop  Committees 

AT  least  one  American  factory  has  adopted  proportional 
representation  for  use  in  the  election  of  shop  committees. 
This  is  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
makers  of  electrical  instruments.  The  Hare  system  has  been 
adopted.  The  American  Proportional  Representation  League 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  give  its  expert  advice  to  corre- 
spondents seeking  information  on  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  selection  of  employes  under  plans  of  representation. 
While  the  Hare  system  is  preferably  used  when  those  to 
be  elected  number  five  or  more,  it  is  nevertheless  applicable 
to  the  election  of  a  smaller  number.  The  usual  shop  com- 
mittee consists  of  three,  and  as  the  group  from  which  it  is 
selected  is  ordinarily  homogeneous,  the  regular  kind  of  elec- 
tion would  probably  secure  as  good  results  as  one  conducted 
under  the  Hare  system.  But  in  the  election  of  committees 
of  five  or  more  to  represent  an  entire  plant — a  works  com- 
mittee, for  example,  as  distinguished  from  a  shop  or  divisional 
committee — the  proportional  scheme  is  clearly  the  most 
desirable. 

The  large  majority  of  shop  committee  plans  or  plans  of 
representation  would  unquestionably  be  improved  were  pro- 
portional representation  adopted  instead  of  the  usual  method 
of  selecting  the  members  of  the  "  top  committee,"  the  "  coun- 
cil," "  committee  on  appeals,"  or  whatever  its  name  may  be, 
by  election  by  already  elected  "  representatives ".  This 
method,  of  course,  excludes  the  rank  and  file  from  choosing 
the  central  committee  directly  and  has  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  giving  undue  value  in  close  districts  to  the  few 
votes  necessary  to  turn  the  scale.  A  works  council  of,  say, 
five,  should  be  thoroughly  representative  of  every  craft  or 
trade  group  as  well  as  of  every  shade  of  economic  belief  in 
the  works. 

W.  L.  STODDARD. 

Hospital  Maternity  Work 

FEEL  that  SURVEY  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fine 
account  given  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal of  May  i,  of  the  past  year's  work  of  Mrs.  Russell  in  the 
maternity  wards  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  But  I  also 
feel  quite  sure  that  SURVEY  readers  will  not  get  hold  of 
this  medical  journal  and  so  will  miss  what  they  ought  to  see 
there.  I  am  therefore  taking  this  opportunity  to  describe 
the  interesting  points  of  this  article. 

The  department  of  medical-social  work,  established  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  under  Gertrude  L. 
Farmer,  has  developed  in  a  way  that  reflects  great  credit 
both  upon  her  and  upon  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
work.  It  is  not  easy  to  start  social  service  in  a  municipal 
institution,  rightly  conservative  and  aware  of  its  traditions. 
Knowing  from  experience  the  difficulties  of  such  an  under- 
taking, I  am  all  the  more  appreciative  of  the  success  won 
by  this  committee  and  by  Miss  Farmer. 

One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  success  is   Mrs. 
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Russell's  study  of  459  cases,  constituting  all  but  six  of  those 
treated  in  the  newly  opened  ward  in  the  hospital  between 
October,  1917  and  October,  1918.  It  was  only  a  year 
earlier  than  this  that  the  hospital  first  opened  its  maternity 
ward  with  twenty  beds.  Since  the  ward  is  open  to  married 
and  unmarried  mothers  alike,  and  since  non-residents  of 
Boston  are  not  absolutely  excluded,  one  can  easily  see  that 
misgivings  might  have  been  entertained  about  the  use  to 
which  this  ward  might  be  put.  One  might  anticipate  that  it 
would  be  used  by  unmarried  mothers  from  outside  the  city 
who  wished  to  keep  their  condition  secret  and  that  the 
localities  in  which  these  problems  should  be  worked  out 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  proper  responsibility.  Mrs. 
Russell's  study,  however,  shows  that  92  per  cent  of  all  the 
patients  came  from  a  comparatively  short  radius  about  the 
hospital.  In  other  words,  the  ward  has  not  been  abused  and 
has  fulfilled  the  function  for  which  it  was  opened. 

Married  and  Unmarried 

THE  459  patients  above  referred  to  include  101  unmar- 
ried mothers,  and  the  wise  policy  has  been  pursued  in  this 
survey  of  investigating  married  and  unmarried  alike,  so  as 
to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  maternity  problem  in  a  municipal 
hospital.  Through  an  abundance  of  statistics  and  case 
records,  the  investigation  was  made  along  three  lines:  What 
sort  of  people  were  these  patients?  How  had  they  been 
cared  for  before,  during  and  after  their  convalescence?  What 
outstanding  needs  were  revealed  by  these  459  cases? 

Economically  more  than  half  of  the  patients  were  found 
to  be  fairly  well-to-do.  Two-thirds  of  them  paid  between 
$i  i  and  $20  rent  monthly  and  occupied  four  or  five  rooms. 
One-third  of  them  were  somewhat  dependent  upon  chari- 
table assistance.  Out  of  312  whose  budgets  were  studied  in 
detail,  18  per  cent  were  known  to  some  charitable  agency, 
but  three-fifths  of  these  were  unmarried  mothers.  As  to 
occupation  it  was  clear  that  practically  all  the  married 
women  of  this  group  were  confining  themselves  to  their 
home  duties.  Practically  none  of  them  worked  outside  of 
their  homes.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  husbands  of  these 
women  were  skilled  workers.  By  actual  visits  it  was  shown 
that  50  per  cent  of  these  women  had  good  homes,  35  per 
cent  fair  homes,  and  only  15  per  cent  had  poor  homes.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  one  might  wonder  whether  hospital  care 
was  really  necessary.  Might  these  cases  not  have  been  ade- 
quately cared  for  in  their  own  homes? 

Out  of  403  cases  in  which  this  point  was  investigated,  49 
per  cent  stayed  10  or  u  days,  30  per  cent  12  to  14  days,  21 
per  cent  14  days  or  more.  A  study  of  the  homes  of  these 
patients  showed  that  only  half  of  them  could  be  adequately 
taken  care  of  at  home  after  they  left  the  hospital.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  10  or  11  days  is  usually  sufficient  for 
convalescence  after  childbirth.  The  period  is  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  further  convalescence  can  be  allowed  for 
after  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital.  But  the  facts  in  Mrs. 
Russell's  survey  show  that  this  assumption  is  not  correct. 
There  is  no  proper  provision  for  convalescent  homes  ready 
to  receive  these  women  after  they  leave;  and  their  own  homes, 
in  many  cases,  cannot  give  what  they  need.  It  is  therefore 
all  the  more  important  that  there  should  exist  such  a  ward  as 
this,  where  women,  even  though  fairly  well-to-do,  can  get 
at  least  ten  days  of  good  care.  Mrs.  Russell's  analysis  shows 
not  only  that  the  ward  care  is  necessary  but  that  more  of  it 
or  of  similar  care  elsewhere  is  essential  in  order  to  finish 
up  the  job  so  well  begun  there.  As  further  evidence  on  this 
point  she_  finds  that  60  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  no  ade- 
quate pre-natal  care  and  1 8  per  cent  out  of  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  got  their  pre-natal  care  only  in  the  Out-Patient 
Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  In  the  absence  of 
such  pre-natal  care  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  such  a 
ward  should  exist.  Very  possibly  it  is  in  part  a  result  of 
this  lack  of  pre-natal  care,  that  86  of  these  women  lost  their 
babies.  Sixty-two  of  these  were  prematurely  born,  19  still- 


born, 4  had  congenital  syphilis.  In  53  cases  there  were 
family  problems,  such  as  desertion,  widowhood  or  depend- 
ency, and  these,  in  addition  to  the  101  unmarried  mothers, 
showed  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  thrown  on  the  social 
worker  in  this  department  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Russell  emphasizes  especially  the  need  for  adver- 
tising the  hospital's  provision  of  pre-natal  instruction  in  all 
available  places,  such  as  hospital  clinics  and  outpatient  de- 
partments, settlement  houses,  the  offices  of  charitable  agen- 
cies, etc.  Personally,  I  think  this  is  only  one  example  of  the 
crying  lack  of  philanthropic  advertising.  Most  of  our  philan- 
thropic enterprises  treat  their  tasks  far  too  passively,  accept- 
ing some  or  all  of  those  who  come  to  their  offices,  but  not 
reaching  out  through  advertising  to  find  those  who  need 
their  services  and  who  in  most  cases  are  altogether  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  them. 

The  need  of  more  adequate  convalescent  care  for  ma- 
ternity cases  is  strongly  demonstrated  by  this  report.  Here 
again  I  feel  that  this  is  only  one  important  example  of  a 
much  more  widespread  need.  We  have  too  many  hospitals 
for  acute  diseases  when  compared  with  the  crying  lack  of 
institutions  for  convalescence.  Doctors  are  more  interested 
in  the  so-called  acute  hospital,  and  their  influence  upon 
donors  and  upon  those  who  draft  the  wills  of  wealthy  people 
is  disproportionately  strong.  From  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
munity need,  convalescence  now  takes  precedent  over  acute 
disease. 

Unless  and  until  there  is  better  provision  for  convales- 
cence, hospitals  which  provide  for  maternity  cases  should  keep 
them  longer  than  is  now  the  custom,  as  exemplified  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  un- 
married mothers  make  up  a  considerable  proportion,  since  in 
such  mothers,  their  youth,  the  social  and  spiritual  problems 
confronting  them  and  the  need  of  extensive  work  by  the 
social  worker  before  they  are  out  of  her  control,  especially 
call  for  a  longer  stay.  In  connection  with  this  phase  of  her 
work  with  unmarried  mothers,  Mrs.  Russell  has  elsewhere 
stated : 

The  physical  and  psychological  difficulties  of  the  situation  demand 
almost  superhuman  tact,  sympathy  and  subtlety  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  worker.  Physically,  it  is  impossible  for  the  girl 
to  tell  a  painful  and  often  humiliating  story  in  the  first  few  days 
following  confinement  The  morale  of  the  patient  is  then  at  a  low 
ebb  and  therefore  the  approach  must  be  made  by  the  worker  thus 
conveying  her  own  point  of  view  with  such  a  degree  of  insight 
into  the  girl's  problem,  as  to  combat  the  patient's  fear  of  public 
opinion  and  induce  her  to  dare  to  tell  her  true  story  rather  than 
fabricate,  as  her  only  means  of  self  defense.  Having  secured  her 
story  by  often  interpreting  her  own  unrealized  motives  and  aspira- 
tions, the  next  step  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  secrecy  and  sup- 
pression by  which  the  patient  has  shielded  her  predicament  from 
family  and  friends,  and  gain  her  consent  now  to  seek  their  co- 
operation. Finally  the  worker  must  show  the  often  deceived  and 
outraged  relatives  their  responsibility  in  a  constructive  plan  for 
the  welfare  of  mother  and  baby,  a  stupendous  task  of  persuasion. 

Indeed  to  carry  out  this  task  and  to  work  out  a  hopeful 
and  humane  plan  for  both  mother  and  baby  in  a  brief  10-11 
day  period,  is  a  manifest  impossibility. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT. 

Tasks  for  Returning  Citizens 

THE  men  demobilized  from  military  and  naval  service 
are  a  part  of  the  home  community.  They  are  more  than 
returning  soldiers;  they  are  returning  citizens.  Therefore, 
whatever  the  community  may  discover  to  be  its  tasks  are  in 
a  literal  sense  the  responsibility  and  concern  of  those  who 
have  come  back  from  service.  Let  every  community  recog 
nize  that  fact  and  make  provision  for  enlisting  in  ever 
possible  way  the  splendid  asset  which  it  has  in  the  personne 
of  its  home-coming  boys.  Their  superb  physical  condition 
(far  above  that  of  those  left  at  home),  their  new  vision  ant 
intelligence  broadened  by  months  in  camp  and  battle  front 
and  the  enlarged  influence  and  prestige  which  is  theirs  because 
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A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

AROL  ARONOVICI  of  Saint  Paul  has  amused  himself  by  formulating  some   principles  for   the  guidance   of 
social  agencies,    based   on    his   "observation    and   study    of   many    organizations   throughout   the    United  States:" 


Annual  reports  must  contain  names  of 
as  many  people  connected  with  your  or- 
ganization as  desire  to  see  their  names  in 
print.  They  must  be  written  in  a  style 
so  dull  that  even  the  typesetters  would 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  and  must 
contain  enough  statistics  to  discourage  the 
most  enterprising  mathematician.  The 
whole  must  be  printed  on  cheap  paper, 
with  unreadable  type.  It  must  contain  no 
information  upon  which  a  person  of  aver- 
age intelligence  could  judge  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  the  service  that 
is  being  rendered.  The  whole  should  be 
bound  in  a  gray  cover  of  indifferent  shade 
with  a  quotation  from  some  famous 
author  long  dead. 

Social  workers  should  not  be  too  freely 
informed  on  general  social  theory  or 
practice.  They  may  be  exposed  to  the 
heresy  of  believing  that  other  people's 
work  is  as  important  as  their  own. 


Social  agencies  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  should  not  amalgamate  or  unite 
their  forces.  Some  of  the  "cases"  might 
find  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  on 
charity  wages  and  retire  from  business. 
This  might  leave  some  "directors"  without 
"boards"  and  some  social  workers  with- 
out "jobs."  The  poor  must  always  remain 
with  us  if  the  social  worker  is  to  survive. 
— "  Competition  is  the  soul  of  progress." 

A  social  worker  should  do  the  best  work 
with  a  board  of  directors  of  at  least  100 
members,  divided  into  as  many  committees 
as  possible,  each  one  with  authority  to 
give  orders,  preferably  to  assistants.  The 
more  often  the  committees  change  the 
better. 

In  selecting  an  executive  do  not  look  for 
training  or  experience.  There  are  plenty 
of  respectable  people  who  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  other  enterprise.  Anybody 
should  know  how  to  attend  to  other 
people's  business. 


No  executive  should  be  permitted  to  se- 
lect his  or  her  own  assistants.  It  deprives 
the  institution  of  necessary  excitement  and 
is  a  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the  ladies 
in  the  internal  workings  of  the  adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Do  not  support  or  encourage  preventive 
social  agencies.  It  interferes  with  the 
business  of  doctors,  lawyers,  judges, 
saloons,  police  officers  and  jails.  No  city 
desires  to  have  anybody's  business  inter- 
fered with  or  reduced. 

Do  not  encourage  the  keeping  of  ade- 
quate records.  Somebody  might  find  out 
what  your  agency  is  doing  or  failing  to  do. 
Charity  is  a  "private  business"  atid  the 
people  who  pay  for  it  should  not  know 
too  much  about  it. 

Never  overlook  the  fact  that  coopera- 
tion means  what  others  are  willing  to  do 
for  your  own  work  and  not  what  you  do 
or  are  prepared  to  do  for  others. 


of  military  experience — all  these  combine  to  make  them 
factors  of  peculiar  potential  value  to  the  enlarging  life  of  the 
community.  Their  advice  and  counsel  should  be  sought  in 
working  out  any  plans  involving  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. They  should  have  definite  responsibility  placed  upon 
them  for  carrying  out  any  plans  decided  upon. 

Specific  Tasks 

Education  of  the  Local  Community. — The  man  who  comes 
back  is  a  living  testimonial  to  "  what  the  army  did  for  me  " 
and  should  be  particularly  effective  in  driving  home  to  his 
fellow  citizens  the  sense  of  the  relation  between  the  citizen 
and  good  government.  He  may  become  a  valuable  propa- 
gandist, bringing  lessons  of  utmost  importance,  which  he  has 
learned  while  in  camp,  of  health,  sanitation,  social  hygiene, 
food  inspection,  public  improvements,  etc.  He  should  be  urged 
to  present  these  lessons  to  the  folks  at  home: 

In  churches  and  religious  gatherings; 

Before  bodies  of  school  children,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc.; 

At  social  centers,  settlements  and  neighborhood  gatherings; 

Before  clubs  and  civic  groups; 

For  peace-time  four-minute  talks; 

Among  foreign  populations.  Returned  soldiers  of  the  same  nation- 
ality will  be  far  more  effective  than  speakers  of  another  race. 

Boy  Leadership. — Returned  men  of  right  character  and 
capability  will  be  powerful  with  boys,  who  are  by  nature  hero- 
worshippers.  Opportunities  exist  in : 

Boy  Scouts ; 

Boy  clubs; 

Big  Brother  movement; 

Volunteer  probation  work  in  juvenile  and  boys'  courts,  and  as 
friends  to  boys  paroled  from  state  reformatories; 

Acquaintance  with  such  organizations  as  the  Boys'  Republic,  and 
participation  in  their  activities. 

Leadership  in  Recreational  Activities. — Many  new  ideas 
of  recreation  have  been  developed  in  the  camps  by  the  war 
service  recreation  programs  which  have  a  most  practical  value 
for  the  home  community.  Men  who  have  participated  in  these 
camp  recreational  features  are  logical  leaders  at  home. 

Volunteer  play  leaders  to  neighborhood  groups,  especially  groups 
of  children; 

Directors  of  entertainment  features  in  schools,  churches,  centers, 
etc.,  transferring  to  civil  life  interesting  features  developed  in  camp; 

Military  drill  leaders; 

Leaders  of  community  singing; 

Demonstration  of  neighborhood  "  mass  games." 

Personal  Touch  with  Demobilized  Men. — The  man  who 
has  already  been  demobilized  and  become  adjusted  to  the 


civil  environment  is  in  a  position  to  render  especially  effective 
service  to  those  in  process  of  "  civilization,"  because  he  has 
himself  been  through  the  process  and  has  a  basis  of  common 
experience.  Sometimes  he  will  be  listened  to  when  a  mere 
civilian  would  not  be.  He  has  opportunities  like  these : 

Meeting  men  as  they  return; 

Extending  a  friendly  hand  to  men  in  uniform  on  the  streets,  who 
seem  to  need  it; 

Helping  to  locate  jobs; 

Acting  as  friendly  counsellors  at  K.  of  C,  Salvation  Army,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  other  lodging-places  for  men  in  uniform. 

Volunteer  Social  Service, 

Service  with  institutional  churches,  and  social  settlements; 

Service  with  charitable  institutes; 

Service  with  child  welfare  agencies; 

Red  Cross  service; 

Teaching  classes  in  English  to  foreigners  under  auspices  of  local 
organizations  doing  this  work. 

Work  with  Organized  Religious  Bodies. 

Teachers  or  leaders  of  Sunday  school  classes ; 

Leadership  of  juvenile  and  adolescent  groups  connected  with  the 
church,  Sunday  school  or  congregation; 

Committee  service; 

Active  participation  in  religious  services. 

Service  Groups. — A  "  service  group  "  is  a  small  body  of 
men  organized  informally  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  and  exerting  a  definitely  helpful  influence  upon  other 
persons  with  whom  they  naturally  come  into  contact,  in  care- 
fully chosen  and  specific  ways.  Large  possibilities  of  useful- 
ness reside  in  this  group  idea.  They  may  be  organized  within 
any  church,  factory  or  shop,  club  or  fraternal  order,  school  or 
other  organization,  where  sufficient  numbers  of  demobilized 
men  may  be  found.  Groups  of  men  who  have  had  military 
service  will  in  many  instances  be  able  to  reach  other  men  who 
have  been  in  service  who  could  not  otherwise  be  reached. 

The  Ballot  and  Public  Office.— Just  as  the  "  soldier  vote  " 
has  for  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War  been  an  influence  to  be 
reckoned  with,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  again  be  a  powerful 
force  in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  no  greater  task  before  the 
returning  soldier  than  to  see  to  it  that  his  political  influence 
(which  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  civilian), 
whether  through  ballot  or  in  the  public  offices  to  which  he  will 
inevitably  be  chosen,  is  intelligently  and  honorably  guided  along 
lines  of  community,  national  and  international  wellbeing. 

Harness  up  the  eager  energy  of  these  returning  men  to  tasks 
of  community  worth.  Enlist  their  experince  and  counsel  for 
the  working  out  of  problems  which  are  theirs  no  less  than  ours. 

EARLE  E.  EUBANK. 


In  the  War  Risk  Bureau 

By  Katharine  Fisher 


The  File  Clerk 

ONE  of  rows  of  women  in  long  aisles 
Between  the  tables  and  the  files, 
All  day  she  stoops  or  stands, 

Filing,  sorting,  piling,  papers — papers — papers — 
With  never-idle  hands; 
Deftly  her  fingers  slip  and  lift, 
Withdraw,  return,  and  shift 
The  soldiers'  applications.    At  a  call 
She  rises  from  behind  her  wooden  wall, 
Smiling,  to  bend  and  find  the  number  asked  for — 
That  is  all. 

Down  those  long  aisles, 

Those  seeming  miles  of  files, 

She  serves  in  faithful  patience,  knowing  not 

What  lives  she  handles,  whose  the  lot 

Her  carefulness  makes  lighter, 

Her  carelessness  might  mar. 

Dull,  undistinguished  toil ;  but  her  slight  hands 

Not  merely  papers  hold, 

But  bread  and  shelter,  fire  against  the  cold 

For  helpless  lives  in  many  lands. 

And  hers  to  help  to  nerve 

An  army  in  a  drive  to  end  a  war. 

The  world  and  all  its  future  she  doth  serve — 

The  woman  at  the  files, 

Hundreds  of  women  down  the  busy  aisles, 

Working  all  day  for  unknown  folk  afar. 

A  Card-Index  Clerk 

SOFT  is  her  little  mouth,  but  oh  so  sober! 
Smooth  is  her  hair ;  no  breeze  comes  here  to  play. 
Round  her  cheeks  (here  no  cheeks  unrouged  are  rosy), 
Still  as  age  itself  she  sits  seven  hours  a  day. 

Asks  the  allotment-number,  looks  in  her  index, 
Writes  down  a  folder-number,  listens  for  the  next. 
Watching  her  serenity  in  the  crowded  office 
While  I  await  my  turn,  my  soul  for  her  is  vexed. 

Hers  is  no  task  for  youth.    Youth  should  know  adventure. 
Even  for  "  efficiency  "  too  high  the  price  we  pay. 
Come,  Life,  and  save  her  from  a  system  that  would  leave  her 
Slave  to  petty  routine  seven  hours  a  day. 


Special  Correspondence 

THE  letters  lie  heaped  in  folders, 
Their  stories  lie  on  our  hearts, 
Images  of  the  writers  linger  before  our  eyes. 
Even  at  night  when  we  close  our  eyes 
We  see  women  coming  down  to  tenement  doorways, 
Women  hurrying  out  to  roadside  mail-boxes, 
Looking  for  their  allotments. 


The  wife  with  one  baby  rolled  in  her  shawl 
And  another  unborn; 
The  colored  woman  in  her  cabin, 
Her  black  brood  scrambling  round  her; 
The  mother  who  dares  not  let  her  boy  know 
The  money  she  needs  has  not  come; 

The  grandmother  struggling  to  care  for  her  dead  daugh- 
ter's child 
Whose  father  is  in  France. 


We  read  the  ill-spelled  letter 

Faintly  scrawled  with  a  pencil  (probably  borrowed) 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  begged  at  the  general  store ; 

The  well-worded,  intelligent  letter 

With  the  writer's  apology  for  its  urgency: 

"  I  have  no  money  to  live  upon 

And  I  am  greatly  embarrassed;" 

The  letter  telling  of  rent  overdue, 

Of  need  for  coal  and  milk, 

"  And  I  don't  think  me  and  my  children  should  go  hungry 

When  my  husband's  fighting  for  the  country;" 

The  appeal  to  the  senator, 

With  the  senator's  stereotyped  letter  to  the  bureau ; 

The  Red  Cross  form  of  inquiry,  typed  in  columns, 

With  the  family  name  spelled  two  ways 

And  the  date  of  enlistment  wrong 

(The  soldier's  wife  is  not  sure  of  dates  and  spellings) ; 

The  soldier's  letter;  the  letter  from  the  commanding  officer; 

And  letters  and  more  letters  from  women. 

They  all  depend  on  us. 
Their  eyes  reproach  us. 
Thousands  of  pleading  letters, 
Millions  of  reproachful  eyes. 


War-Mothers 

LAST  year  my  heart  was  burdened 
By  letters  from  mothers-to-be, 
Waiting  and  needy  and  worried, 
With  husbands  over  the  sea. 

Bad  it  is  for  babies, 

Bad  for  the  nation's  fate, 

That  bearing  mothers  should   worry 

And  hunger  while  they  wait. 

Lighter  this  year  my  heart  is — 
With  men  long  over-sea 
Few  are  the  bearing  mothers, 
Few  the  babies-to-be. 
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Book  Reviews 


POOL,  BILLIARDS  AND  BOWLING  AS  A  PHASE  OF 

COMMERCIALIZED  AMUSEMENTS 

By  Rev.  John  J.  Phelan.    Little  Book  Press, 

Toledo.     195  pp.,  illustrated.    Price  $1.50; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.58. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  remedy  an  evil 
is  to  acknowledge  that  it  exists.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  the  author  has  written  in 
great  detail  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  the  pool-rooms  of  Toledo.  By  a  scheme 
of  charts  the  reader  of  the  book  is  given  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  prevalent  in 
these  amusement  resorts.  The  conditions  de- 
scribed are  such  as  to  cause  the  most  "liberal 
minded"  to  admit  that  commercialized  recrea- 
tion has  made  little  or  no  effort  to  safeguard 
the  morals  of  our  youth,  but  has  had  as  its 
sole  object  financial  gain. 

The  hold  that  pool  and  billiards  have 
taken  upon  the  high  school  boys  of  Toledo 
is  somewhat  astounding,  but  the  data  ob- 
tained by  the  questionnaire  given  to  the  high 
school  boys  in  Toledo  is  no  doubt  typical  of 
the  conditions  in  any  of  our  large  cities.  That 
social  workers  can  learn  much  to  assist  them 
in  their  work  by  discussing  their  problems 
with  those  with  whom  they  are  laboring  is 
very  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  digest  of  im- 
provements of  pool  halls  suggested  by  the 
boys. 

Periodically  throughout  the  book  the  author 
has  inserted  groups  of  questions  and  sugges- 
tions which  would  furnish  good  material  for 
discussions  in  forums,  churches,  community 
centers  and  clubs.  Forces  for  good  are  here 
giving  the  first  step  so  necessary  in  the  pro- 
motion of  anymovement — some  definite  phases 
of  the  movement  to  discuss.  The  church  in 
particular  is  admonished  to  reassert  itself 
as  the  potent  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

The  compilation  of  the  pool  room  ordin- 
ances of  sixty-two  cities  shows  conclusively 
that  the  framers  of  these  laws  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  still  less  of  those 
who  were  its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  the 
game  being  exceptionally  attractive  to  the 
boy  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one. 

The  book  is  an  exceptional  contribution  to 
the  great  cause  of  furnishing  wholesome 
recreation  to  our  boys  and  young  men.  It 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  who  are 
inclined  "  to  let  well  enough  alone." 

H.  O.  BERG. 

BEVERAGES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATION 

By  Harvey  W.  Wiley.     P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co.     421  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $3.50; 
by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.75. 
ON  UNCLE  SAM'S  WATER  WAGON 

By  Helen  Watkeys  Moore.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  222  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.65. 

Dr.  Wiley  has  here  compiled  a  companion 
volume  to  his  earlier  Foods  and  Their  Adul- 
teration but  it  was  published  too  late  to  have 
anything  like  the  effect  on  the  discussion  of 
prohibition  that  the  other  had  on  the  long 
fight  against  impure  foods.  Indeed,  the  half 
of  the  book  which  describes  alcoholic  bever- 
ages may  be  used  chiefly  by  writers  fifty 
years  hence  as  they  puzzle  over  the  differ- 
ence between  a  fizz  and  a  rickey  and  try  to 
sniff,  through  dusty  pages,  the  bouquets  of 
the  wines  named  for  the  quaint  countrysides 
of  Europe  but  commonly  bottled  on  Manhat- 
tan Island  from  the  juice  of  California 


grapes.  The  owner  of  an  American  vine- 
yard might  argue  that  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  call  his  wine  after  a  French  chateau 
as  to  name  his  children  for  a  Greek  god  or 
an  English  crusader.  But  it  is  there  that  Dr. 
Wiley  gets  him,  for  his  great  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  pure  food  has  been 
in  the  statutory  requirement  of  honest  label- 
ing. We  may  sell  wooden  nutmegs  if  any 
will  buy  them,  but  the  package  must  disclose 
their  illegitimate  descent  from  the  woodpile. 

Adulteration  runs  riot  in  the  soft  drinks, 
particularly  in  the  substitution  of  chemical 
acids  and  artificial  colors  for  the  native 
fruit  juices.  "Synthetic"  lemonade  is  at  least 
as  common  as  the  circus.  Capsicum  is  the 
"ginger"  in  some  ginger  ales,  and  even  the 
bottled  waters  have  been  tampered  with. 
Consumers  are  more  or  less  protected  by  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  as  practically  all  drinks 
are  also  foods.  But  one  wonders  if  the  soda- 
fountain  men,  through  the  use  of  adulterants 
and  habit-forming  drugs,  will  run  the  same 
reckless  course  as  did  the  liquor  dealers.  Dr. 
Wiley  speaks  of  the  adulteration  of  whiskey 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  mentions  the 
story,  told  at  length  by  Ibanez  in  La  Bodega, 
of  the  ruin  of  a  whole  province  of  Spain 
through  the  greedy  cheapening  of  sherry. 

It  is  to  water — "the  one  beverage  for  real 
thirst" — that  the  leading  place  in  the  book  is 
given.  It  may  console  those  who  are  dis- 
traught in  this  first  year  of  the  Great  Drought 
to  know  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  water, 
including  "hard"  water.  Among  the  quaint 
stories  told  by  Dr.  Wiley  is  that  of  the  use 
of  the  "divining  rod"  or  "witch  hazel"  for 
locating  a  well.  But  the  volume  is  essential- 
ly for  reference  use.  It  is  ponderous  and 
none  too  well  proofread. 

*        *        * 

On  Uncle  Sam's  Water  Wagon,  in  its  ap- 
pearance no  less  than  its  name  and  the  ex- 
treme timeliness  of  its  publication,  is  remin- 
iscent of  those  biographies  which  are  rushed 
out  between  the  national  conventions  and 
Election  Day  or  of  that  famous  account  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  with  its  "au- 
thentic" photographs  of  the  ruins  which  was 
on  the  presses  of  an  eastern  city  before  the 
first  train  had  left  San  Francisco  for  the  out- 
side. It  contains  the  delicious  drinks  familiar 
to  us  all  and  many  others.  But  a  hard 
drinker  of  soft  drinks  wonders  at  the  omis- 
sion of  root  beer  from  the  five  hundred 
recipes  and  at  the  camouflage — "ginger  nec- 
tar"— of  the  ginger  water  which  has  played 
its  part  in  the  harvesting  of  every  hay  crop 
since  the  beginning  of  New  England.  For 
there  is  no  other  drink — not  even  pure,  cool 
water — which  a  sweating  man  may  guzzle 
without  stint  through  a  twelve-hour  day  of 
pitching  and  making  the  load. 

A.  P.  K. 
NATIONAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By  Ramsay  Muir.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.  312 

pp.     Price  $2.75 ;   by  mail  of  the   SURVEY 

$2.90. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  series,  under 
the  general  caption  The  Culmination  of 
Modern  Hietory,  in  which  Professor  Muir 
deals  with  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality (which  he  deems  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern political  development),  with  international 
cooperation,  with  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment through  parliamentary  institutions  and 
finally  with  the  spread  of  European  ideas  of 


government  throughout  the  world.  The  book 
in  hand  is  logically  the  second  of  the  series 
and  comes  between  his  Nationalism  and  In- 
ternationalism and  Expansion  of  Europe,  both 
of  which  appeared  earlier. 

The  author  devotes  about  fifty  pages  to  a 
historical  review  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  about  half  of  the  main 
body  of  his  argument  is  assigned  to  the  de- 
velopments between  1800  and  1878,  and  the 
remainder  to  preparations  for  submitting  the 
"supreme  issue"  to  the  decision  of  arms — the 
supreme  issue  of  autocracy,  represented  by 
the  Prussian-German  government,  as  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  free  self-government, 
worked  out  first  and  foremost  by  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  writer's  dominating  antithesis  is  that 
between  parliamentary  institutions  and  autoc- 
racy. The  idea  of  nationality,  he  holds,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  free  institutions,  and 
he  sees  no  antithesis  or  fundamental  conflict 
between  nationalism,  of  which  apparently  we 
can  never  have  too  much,  and  international- 
ism, which  is  its  "  fulfilment  ". 

Professor  Muir  writes  with  remarkable 
clarity  and  vigor.  His  convictions  are  obvi- 
ous and  his  manner  of  presenting  them  as- 
sured. He  will  seem  to  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  British  liberals  to  offer  a  full 
historical  substantiation  of  their  creed.  But 
Professor  Muir's  clarity  is  partly  due  to  a 
sedulous  neglect  of  many  puzzling  elements 
and  tendencies  in  modern  human  affairs 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  invective.  He 
makes  out  too  clear  a  case  for  his  nationality 
and  representative  institutions  as  he  now 
finds  them;  he  disposes  almost  too  readily  of 
Marxian  socialism  and  all  things  German. 
He  is  not  very  curious  about  the  underlying 
dynamic  social  and  industrial  changes  which 
have  produced  modern  democratic  tendencies 
and  will  surely  modify  them  in  the  future. 
The  terrors  of  war  have  begotten  in  his 
case,  as  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion produced  in  Burke's,  an  obvious  anxiety 
to  "rationalize"  the  safe  and  sane,  as  it  ap- 
peals to  an  honest  Britisher,  and  to  forget 
that  Hobbes  and  Burke  furnish  immortal  ex- 
amples of  the  scientific  hazards  of  such  an 
enterprise. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Compiled  by  Leon  Stern.    Municipal  Court 
of  Philadelphia.     329  pp.     Price  $1,  paper 
bound;    $2.50,    cloth    (loose-leaf   binder); 
$3.75,  leather   (loose-leaf  binder)  ;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $1.10,  $2.65  and  $3.95. 
The  chief  claim  to  novelty  of  this  directory 
is  its  binding;  this  is  of  the  loose-leaf  type 
so  that  additions  may  be  inserted  from  time 
to  time   without   necessitating   a    completely 
new  edition.    The  directory  is  well  arranged. 
The  index,  however,  would  be  more  useful 
for  rapid  reference,  were  it  printed  in  larger 
type,  even  though  it  would  take  more  pages. 
The   typography  of  the   main   text   is   more 
readable  than  that  of  other  directories  of  this 
kind.     On   the  other  hand,   the   information 
given   is  much  more  meager  than  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  New  York  directory  and  does 
not,  therefore,  assist  executives  and  superin- 
tendents so  much  in  the  elimination  of  per- 
sonal inquiries. 

W.  E.  A.  EDUCATION  YEAR  BOOK,  1918 
Workers'   Educational   Association.     Ginn 
&  Co.     507  pp.     Price  $1.80;   by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.95. 

This  volume  contains  the  latest  informa- 
tion about  the  Workers'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  most  remarkable  educational 
movement  of  the  last  generation.  "  Our  bus- 
iness," says  the  editors,  "  is  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reading  public  and  to 
make  it  feel  that  we  hold  to  be  indubitable — 
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that  no  phase  of  reconstruction  so  much  de- 
mands attention  as  education.  In  order  that 
such  an  appeal  might  be  effectively  made  we 
approached  leading  educationists,  asked  them 
for  contributions,  and  gave  them  entire 
freedom  to  say  what  they  pleased."  In  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal,  contributions  are  in- 
cluded from  the  pens  of  Shaw,  Galsworthy, 
J.  A.  Hobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
Viscount  Haldane,  A.  E.  Zimmern,  W. 
Temple,  Edmond  Holmes,  Margaret  Mac- 
millan,  S.  G.  Hobson,  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and 
other  prominent  educationists  and  publicists. 

The  discerning  reader,  especially  if  he 
takes  the  view  that  education  is  by  far  the 
most  important  public  question  at  the  mo- 
merit,  will  turn  to  the  sections  which  deal 
with  the  work  of  the  association  itself.  This 
significant  movement  started  on  the  highest 
plane  and  has  never  lowered  its  flag.  "  The 
association  was  determined  above  all  things 
to  be  free,"  says  Albert  Mansbridge,  for  a 
dozen  years  the  general  secretary  of  the 
movement,  in  his  book  on  Tutorial  Classes. 
"  It  was  clear  that  it  should  be  unpartisan 
in  politics  and  should  welcome  men  of  all 
kinds  of  political  thought;  that  it  should  be 
unsectarian,  standing  outside  all  creeds  but 
not  hostile  to  any  one  of  them;  that  it  should 
be  democratic  in  the  sense  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  its  members,  and  that  it  would 
pay  no  more  respect  to  the  man  of  high  place 
or  of  great  wealth  than  to  the  humblest 
workman  with  no  money;  that  it  would 
accept  no  money  given  to  influence  its  teach- 
ing. To  all  these  principles  it  has  kept  true." 

The  special  aim  of  the  association  has 
been  to  bring  together  manual  workers  and 
those  engaged  in  teaching  in  order  to  discuss 
problems  of  education  and  particularly  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  manual  workers. 
So  successful  has  it  been  that  practically  all 
the  universities  and  university  colleges  in 
Great  Britain  are  active  supporters  of  the 
movement.  Classes  have  been  established 
and  are  in  successful  operation  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Africa  and 
Canada.  Not  long  ago  the  Highway  (the 
organ  of  the  British  section  of  the  movement) 
reported  that  the  association  numbered  in  its 
ranks  2,336  organizations,  including  861  labor 
unions  and  kindred  bodies,  409  cooperative 
committees,  205  adult  schools,  11  university 
bodies,  12  local  education  authorities,  93 
working  men's  clubs  and  institutes,  182 
teachers'  associations,  57  educational  and 
literary  societies,  75  classes  and  study  circles 
and  431  various  societies,  chiefly  of  manual 
workers. 

Striking  as  these  figures  are,  they  are 
merely  a  superficial  indication  of  the  asso- 
ciation's real  achievement,  which  has  been 
to  generate  a  disinterested  love  of  education 
for  its  own  sake.  The  tutorial  classes  or- 
ganized by  the  association,  to  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Mansbridge,  "  are  less  than  noth- 
ing if  they  concern  themselves  merely  with 
the  acquisition  or  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
They  are  in  reality  concerned  with  the  com- 
plete development  of  those  who  compose 
them  and  indeed  of  the  common  life.  It  is 
this  which  makes  them  magnetic,  and  attracts 
the  attention  of  continental  scholars,  who  see 
in  them  the  finest  examples  of  adult  educa- 
tion they  know." 

This  movement  is  of  British  origin,  but  so 
undogmatic  is  it  and  so  untrammeled  by 
prejudice  or  tradition  that  it  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  free  spirits  of  all  self-governing 
countries.  Kindred  efforts  of  recent  origin 
are  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee 
in  New  York  and  the  Trade  Union  College 
at  Boston.  In  Baltimore,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
classes  are  being  organized  on  W.  E.  A. 
lines,  and  two  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  labor  groups  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  scheme.  Great  numbers  of  work- 


ing people  in  the  United  States  are  ripe  and 
ready  to  join  in  a  similar  cooperative  move- 
ment between  labor  and  learning.  Will  not 
the  universities  see  that  here  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity lies  ready  to  their  hands? 

R.  P.  FARLEY. 

[There  may  be  other  classes  and  study 
groups  in  the  United  States  on  similar  lines 
to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Farley.  It  is  im- 
portant that  those  engaged  in  this  movement 
should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  for 
mutual  information  and  aid.  They  are  there- 
fore requested  to  communicate  either  with 
Mr.  Farley  (at  311  W.  Monument  street, 
Baltimore)  or  with  Prof.  H.  W.  L.  Dana, 
director  of  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College, 
who  is  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
ference of  those  interested  at  an  early  date. 
— EDITOR.] 

THRIFT  AND  SUCCESS 

By  Bennett  B.  Jackson,  Norma  H.  Deming 
and  Katherine  I.  Berais.  The  Century  Co. 
288  pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.40. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  made  up 
largely  of  short  selections  taken  from  the 
articles  of  men  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  thrift.  Several  selections  are  devoted 
to  the  general  aspects  of  thrift,  but  the  editors 
have  wisely  included  a  considerable  number 
of  selections  describing  such  thrift  agencies 
as  savings  banks,  farm  mortgages,  postal 
savings  banks,  life  insurance,  and  govern- 
ment bonds.  The  opportunities  for  wise  in- 
vestment, as  well  as  the  necessity  for  saving, 
are  thus  brought  clearly  to  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

The  book  includes  several  little  plays 
which  teach  a  thrift  lesson.  There  are,  too, 
inspiring  talks  intended  to  stimulate  children 
to  make  a  success  of  themselves.  A  number 
of  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans of  the  past  and  present  are  included. 
All  the  selections  teach  definite,  crisp  lessons, 
and  teachers  interested  in  thrift  instruction 
will  find  the  book  extremely  suggestive. 

GEORGE  F.  ZOOK. 

AN  AMERICAN  LABOR  POLICY 

By  Julius  Henry  Cohen.  Macmillan  Co. 
110  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.10. 

Julius  Henry  Cohen  was  for  a  number  of 
years  counsel  for  some  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers' associations  in  the  garment  industry 
in  New  York.  As  such  he  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  industrial  dis- 
putes and  the  avoidance  and  settlement  of 
strikes.  He  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  original  protocol 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry.  He  was 
counsel  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  in 
1916  when  there  were  strikes  on  the  surface 
lines  and  the  subway  in  New  York  city. 
Out  of  all  his  varied  experiences  he  has 
developed  a  theory  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  law  and  order  as  a  substitute  for 
force  in  industrial  relations.  His  book,  Law 
and  Order  in  Industry,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  was  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
this  field. 

He  has  now  put  forth  in  a  little  book  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  finally  reached  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring  about  peace 
instead  of  war  in  industry.  He  discusses 
and  rejects,  as  contrary  to  reason  and  civil- 
ization, the  philosophy  of  force  as  applied  to 
the  industrial  conflict.  He  sees  an  increas- 
ing danger  of  the  spread  of  that  philosophy 
and  says  that  if  it  is  not  checked  "  the  epi- 
demic will  be  terrible."  The  difficulty  arises, 
according  to  Mr.  Cohen,  out  of  the  practice 
of  "  hiring  at  will."  Under  this  practice  the 
employe  has  no  certainty  of  tenure  of  em- 
ployment and  the  employer  has  no  protec- 
tion against  strikes. 

It  seems  to  Mr.   Cohen   that  "  the  present 


legal  status  must  be  changed  "  and  that  "each 
group  must  give  up  something  of  its  un- 
restrained right  to  wield  power  and  that 
there  must  be  a  reign  of  law,  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  He  proposes, 
therefore,  that  the  organization  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employes  be  encouraged  by  the 
state  as  a  settled  policy;  that  they  be  per- 
mitted freely  to  enter  into  collective  agree- 
ments with  each  other,  but  that  these  agree- 
ments should  be  registered  with  a  public 
body  known  as  the  National  Labor  Board  or 
Indmtrial  Council  made  up  of  men  accept- 
able to  both  employers  and  employes.  If 
these  agreements  are  approved  by  the  board, 
then  "  let  them  have  the  validity  of  legal, 
binding  obligations,  with  power  of  enforce- 
ment and  relief  to  either  party  when  injured 
vested  somewhere,  if  not  in  the  courts  then 
in  some  new  tribunal  created  for  the 
purpose." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion,  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  it  would  do  away  with 
the  resort  to  force.  The  effect  of  the  board's 
action  would  be  presumably  to  make  effec- 
tive an  agreement  after  it  had  been  entered 
into.  Most  of  the  strikes  are  over  the  making 
of  the  agreement,  rather  than  over  its  en- 
forcement, and  with  this  the  board  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  board  would  have 
no  direct  influence,  furthermore,  on  the  fair- 
ness of  an  agreement.  It  might  reject  an 
unfair  one,  but  there  would  be  no  assurance 
that  this  would  result  in  the  substituting  of 
a  better  one.  Despite  these  questions  which 
arise  so  easily,  the  book  is  a  very  clear  and 
cogent  argument  from  the  lawyer's  stand- 
point for  an  ending  of  fighting  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  and  the  establishment  in  its 
stead  of  a  reign  of  law. 

J.  A.  F. 

THE  SEX  SIDE  or  Lira 

By  Mary  Ware  Dennett.  From  the  author. 
16  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  $.25;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $.30. 

This  essay,  reprinted  from  the  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews,  is  certainly  not  adapted 
to  young  people  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  there  are  in  existence  many  better  ex- 
planations of  sex  life  for  those  older  than 
eighteen.  Most  of  the  material  in  the 
pamphlet  is  correct,  but  in  several  placei, 
particularly  in  the  descriptions  of  sex  rela- 
tions on  page  8  and  of  bad  sex  habits  on 
page  14,  the  phrasing  is  unfortunately  crude 
and  probably  dangerously  suggestive  to 
young  people.  In  general,  the  pamphlet  will 
not  tend  to  develop  esthetic  appreciation  of 
sex,  as  the  author  seems  to  think.  It  does 
not  deserve  a  place  in  the  permanent  liter- 
ature for  the  sex  education  of  young  people. 

M.  A.  BIGELOW. 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Edited  by  Henry  E.  Jackson.  Prentice- 
Hall,  New  York.  192  pp.  Price  $.50, 
paper;  $1.00,  cloth;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$.60  and  $1.10. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  special  agent  in  commu- 
nity service  organization  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  on  his  travels  through 
the  country  found  forums  of  community 
councils  interested  in  the  League  of  Nations 
proposal,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
SURVEY  (for  May  17).  He,  therefore,  cabled 
to  President  Wilson  suggesting  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bulletin  containing  a  reprint  and 
analysis  of  the  league  constitution  together 
with  the  appropriate  speeches  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  relevant  material.  He  was 
encouraged  to  undertake  the  editorial  task 
himself;  and  this  little  volume  is  the  result. 
The  analysis  of  the  covenant  is  by  William 
H.  Short,  and  to  the  President's  speeches  are 
added  other  patriotic  utterances  of  great 
Americans  on  world  responsibilities  and  an 
introduction,  by  the  editor,  on  the  promotion 
of  organized  public  opinion  in  general. 
#  *  * 
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Among  the  many  critical  books  on  the 
League  of  Nations  that  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance recently,  two  may  be  cordially — 
and  on  no  political  grounds — recommended 
to  students  of  the  subject.  The  editors  of 
both  are  occasional  contributors  to  the  SUR- 
VEY. The  League  of  Nations — the  Principle 
and  the  Practice,  edited  by  Prof.  Stephen  P. 
Duggan,  now  director  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  [Atlantic  Monthly 
Press.  370  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.75],  is  the  most  unimpassioned, 
scientific  statement  and  discussion  of  the 
peace  treaty  and  league  of  nations  provisions 
that  has  so  far  appeared.  The  first  part 
discusses  the  history,  philosophy  and  organi- 
zation of  a  league;  the  second  part  interna- 
tional cooperation  applied  to  such  concrete 
problems  as  transportation,  labor,  backward 
areas,  small  nations,  and  economic  interna- 
tionalism generally;  the  third  discusses  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  American  isolation. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  edited 
by  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  [Academy  of 
Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  154 
pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.15],  is  a  slighter  treatment  of 
the  subject. 


Jottings 


CONVENTIONS  no  longer  are  necessarily 
stationary  affairs.  Several  recently  have 
split  their  sessions  between  two  towns.  A 
completely  perambulating  industrial  congress 
was  held  in  Alberta,  Canada,  August  11-16, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  broader  relation- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  main  sessions  were  held 
at  Calgary,  but  the  delegates  were  taken  on 
tours  of  a  large  section  of  the  province. 


NEARLY  a  score  of  medical  bills  are  before 
Congress,  among  them  Senator  Hoke  Smith's 
bill  for  a  department  of  education,  which, 
among  other  things,  would  make  school  medi- 
cal inspection  compulsory,  Senator  Owen's 
bill  for  a  department  of  health  and  his  bill 
to  establish  a  sanitary  reserve  corps  for  the 
Public  Health  Service.  One  of  the  smaller, 
practical  measures  is  that  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Clark  to  extend  franking  privi- 
lege to  state  boards  of  health.  Senator 
France's  bill  for  a  federal  department  of 
health  is  said  to  be  the  most  far-reaching 
of  those  which  have  the  same  end  in 
view.  It  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$23,000,000. 


THE  increasing  dependence  of  official  as 
well  as  voluntary  agencies  upon  the  training 
schools  for  social  work  to  furnish  them  with 
capable  workers  is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  during  the  academic  year  clos- 
ing this  month.  Notwithstanding  the  lucra- 
tive positions  offered  to  untrained  applicants 
by  war  emergency  agencies,  the  more  exact- 
ing regular  courses  fitting  for  general,  indus- 
trial, recreational  and  public  health  work 
registered  227  students  compared  with  136 
the  preceding  year.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand of  students  to  continue  their  studies 
and  of  applicants  to  enter  upon  courses  anew, 
that  the  summer  session  hitherto  running  six 
weeks  was  extended  to  cover  a  full  quarter's 
credit  courses,  thus  for  the  first  time  offering 
a-n  all-year-round  curriculum.  The  response 
of  students  raised  the  summer  registrations 
from  145  last  summer  to  187  in  the  regular 
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courses  this  summer.  To  this  was  added 
the  attendance  of  88  public  health  nurses 
who  came  from  many  states  to  attend  a  two 
weeks'  public  health  institute,  in  which  the 
school  had  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nur- 
sing and  the  public  health  agencies  of 
Chicago.  During  the  winter  the  three  eve- 
ning courses  offered  registered  333  students, 
while  only  73  took  similar  courses  the  pre- 
ceding year.  All  told,  771  students  have 
taken  training  in  the  school  the  past  academic 
year,  38+  of  whom  were  registered  in  regular 
courses,  an  unexpected  increase  over  the 
total  of  354  the  previous  year,  when  281  took 
the  regular  training. 


GREAT  possibilities  lie  before  the  newly 
established  Bureau  of  Jewish  Social  Research, 
which  consolidates  the  research  activities  of 
various  older  Jewish  organizations.  With 
Ludwig  B.  Bernstein  as  director,  a  staff 
which  already  includes  several  other  well- 
known  names,  and  the  prospect  of  adequate 
funds,  there  is  substantial  basis  for  hoping 
that  its  ambitious  program  will  be  carried 
out.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  broadly 
stated  as  being  "  to  serve  American  Jewry 
in  the  study  and  promotion  of  Jewish  social 
and  communal  activities."  To  this  end  it 
will  be  organized  in  the  following  depart- 
ments: Jewish  social  and  communal  activities 
in  New  York  city;  Surveys  in  communities 
outside  of  New  York  city;  Jewish  statistics; 
Information  and  consultation ;  Training  of 
Jewish  research  workers;  Publications  and 
exhibits. 


RACE  antagonism,  writes  a  California  cor- 
respondent, is  not  as  insuperable  as  it  may 
recently  have  appeared  in  Washington  and 
in  Chicago.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  colored 
members  of  the  California1  Confederation  of 
Women's  Clubs  have  just  concluded  a  three 
days'  convention  of  colored  people  at  San 
Diego  and  remained  for  a  two  days'  pro- 
gram given  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People.  As 
many  white  as  colored  people  attended  the 
sessions;  the  city  extended  every  courtesy  and 
the  use  of  its  municipal  facilities,  including 
the  meeting  places  in  the  fair  grounds.  Both 
white  and  colored  speakers  on  the  program 
declared  the  Chicago  riots  to  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  perpetrated  by  the  lawless 
elements  of  both  peoples;  but  that  "the  news- 
papers preferred  to  feature  the  hostility  of 
the  ignorant  rather  than  the  cooperation  of 
the  higher  types." 

EQUITY,  the  quarterly  owned  and  edited  by 
Dr.  Charles  Fremont  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  interests  of  good  government  and  es- 
pecially of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review,  now  appearing  monthly. 
The  Review  of  late  has  somewhat  enlarged 
its  scope  and  is  now  dealing  with  national 
and  state  government  and  administration  as 
well  as  with  municipal. 


FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

In  a  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Church  and 
Nation  In  the  spirit  which  won  the  victory  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  St.  Mlhlel.  Such  volun- 
teers are  needed  at  once  in  the  liberal  pulpits 
of  America,  and  may  be  trained  for  efficient 
service  at  the 

MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Antumn  Quarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
sessions  at  the  expense  of  the  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Liberal  scholarship  aid. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  further 
study  at  foreign  universities  available  at 
graduation. 

Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  Sonthworth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President 


Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

A    Standard   Annual  of  Reference.      Describes 
critically  and  discrlmlnately  the  Private  Schools  of 

all  classifications. 

Comparative  Tables  give  the  relative  cost,  size, 
age,  special  features,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  review  Interesting  de- 
velopments of  the  year  in  education, — Modern 
Schools,  War  Changes  In  the  Schools,  Educational 
Reconstruction.  What  Progressive  Schools  Are 
Doing.  Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc. 
Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to 
advise  and  write  you  Intimately  about  any  school 
or  class  of  Schools  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

FifUi  Edition,  1919,  revised  and  enlarged,  768  pases , 
S3. 00.    Circulars  and  sample  pages  on  request. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


"WORK  WITH  BOYS" 

The  Only  Magazine  in  its  Field 

A  magazine  of  methods  to  help 
working  boys  and  their  younger 
brothers  physically  and  morally. 

PublUhed  by  WM.  McCORMICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
Seven  issues  a  year,  $1.00 


A  Summer'e  work  in  New  York   City 
lot 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  ol 
citizens  who  need  technical  help  and  Inspiration  lo 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Community  Council*  of  National  Defense 


Room  2210,  Municipal  Building 


New  York 


Advertise  your 

WANTS 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, Including  the  address,  for  each  Inser- 
tion. Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  An  experienced  matron,  in 
a  child  caring  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address  3216  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Experienced  housekeeper  in 
child-caring  institution  in  Brooklyn.  Ad- 
dress 3230  SURVEY. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Two  school 
teachers  for  Grammar  Grades  and  a  House- 
mother in  a  cottage  of  twenty  boys,  in  an 
orphanage  in  Vermont.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  training  and  experience.  Apply 
to  A.  G.  Eraser,  Supt.,  Westminster, 
Vermont. 

WANTED :  Trained  case  worker,  man 
with  background  of  College  or  University 
work  in  social  sciences ;  if  possible,  some 
training  in  rural  sociology,  to  act  as  super- 
visor of  field  training  of  course  in  rural 
social  work  in  state  university.  Address 
C.  E.  Gehlke,  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Research,  Southwestern  Division,  American 
Red  Cross,  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED :  Secretary  for  small  Society 
in  Pennsylvania,  doing  case  work  with 
delinquents.  Salary,  twelve  hundred  to 
begin,  fifteen  hundred  after  six  months. 
Address  3234  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  housekeepers,  book- 
keeper and  primary  teachers  in  institution 
for  delinquent  girls.  Samarcand  Manor, 
Samarcand,  N.  C.  Give  education,  experi- 
ence and  age. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a  ca- 
pable person  (Jewess  preferred),  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Address, 
giving  full  information  as  to  age,  experi- 
ence, references,  salary  expected,  etc.,  3243 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Woman  investigator  in  child 
protective  society.  Permanent  position  for 
person  with  desired  experience  and  quali- 
fications. Should  preferably  be  at  least  25 
to  30  years  old.  Brooklyn  Society  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Two  capable  young  women 
for  assistant  matrons  in  children's  home. 
State  age,  experience,  etc.  Address  3242 
SURVEY. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work.  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 
Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 
National     Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED :  A  research  worker  of  varied 
experience  as  assistant  executive  director 
for  a  social  research  bureau.  Practical 
knowledge  of  Jewish  social  problems  and 
of  statistical  methods  prerequisite.  Reply 
in  writing  only,  stating  qualifications  and 
experience  in  detail,  to  Dr.  L.  B.  Bernstein, 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED :  Superintendent  for  twenty 
bed  sanitarium  caring  for  incipient  tuber- 
culosis patients.  Give  hospital  training,  ref- 
erences and  salary  willing  to  start  on  in 
first  letter.  Address  3247  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  General  Secretary  Associa- 
ted Charities,  city  forty  thousand,  State 
Capitol,  University  Town.  Maintains  sev- 
eral welfare  departments.  10  S.  Webster, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY :  Italian, 
or  a  person  speaking  Italian  and  under- 
standing dialects,  as  case-worker  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Address  letter,  giving  age,  previous  training 
and  experience  to  General  Secretary,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  43  Hawkins  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

WANTED:  Resident  Kindergartner,  for 
Children's  Home  near  New  York  City. 

Address  3248  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Resident  Cottage  Mother 
for  Children's  Home  near  New  York  City. 
Address  3249  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  experienced  craft  and 
social  service  worker,  opening  by  October 
first,  in  or  near  Eastern  city.  Address  3223 
SURVEY. 

COMPETENT  YOUNG  WOMAN,  uni- 
versity degree,  domestic  science  training, 
two  years'  settlement  experience,  desires 
position,  preferably  child  welfare.  Address 
3222  SURVEY. 

UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR  with  ex- 
perience in  settlement,  investigation,  and 
college  administration  will  consider  a  com- 
munity engineering  position  which  will  fur- 
nish expression  to  his  training  and  capacity. 
Salary  not  less  than  $3,500.  Address  3240 
SURVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  health  teach- 
er, by  progressive  young  woman,  trained 
and  experienced  as  graded  teacher,  physi- 
cal director,  health,  hygiene  and  publicity 
worker.  Address  3244  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  PHYSICIAN,  broad  experi- 
ence in  public  health  education  and  social 
work,  desires  position.  Address  3245  SUR- 
VEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  wants  man- 
agement linen,  hotel,  private  or  public  in- 
stitution. Address  3246  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  with 
experience  in  financial  federations,  wishes 
position  in  research,  statistical  or  editorial 
work.  Address  3250  SURVEY. 


HELP  WANTED— DOMESTIC 

WANTED  :  General  Houseworker, 
family  of  four,  two  adults,  one  child  eight, 
one  eighteen  months.  New  Jersey  town, 
commuting  distance  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress 3241  SURVEY. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


fifty  cents  a  line,  four  iceekly  inser- 

tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month, 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  0.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent-  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations. 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SURVEY  for  October  5.  1918.  SHOP  COM- 
MITTEES IN  PRACTICE.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish Quaker  Employer?  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  in  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  in 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOc. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Estey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental   Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  ?2  a  year;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health  Nursing,   156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year ;   published   by    Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
THE   ARBITRATOR  contains  debates  on  subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance  ; 
Veracity    in    Newspapers ;    Amnesty   for    Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.     $1.00  a  year.     Sample 
free.      P.    O.    Box   42,    Wall    Street    Station, 
New  York  City. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

the  SURVEY  before  September  13. 

FARM    ORGANIZATIONS,   NATIONAL   BOARD   OF 
Semi-Annual     Conference.       Washington 
September  16-17.    Sec.,  Charles  A.  Lyman 
615  Woodward  bldg.,  Washington. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN,  and  DI- 
ETETIC ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN.  Cincinnati 
September  8-12.  Sec.,  Howell  Wright,  308 
Anisfield  bldg.,  Cleveland. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  CONFERENCE  ON.  Oklahoma 
City,  September  24-26.  Sec.,  Alfred  W. 
Anthony,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

INDUSTRIAL  LICENSED  LENDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
AMERICAN.  Atlantic  City,  September  8-10. 
Sec.,  G.  W.  Kehr,  204  Chestnut  street,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN. 
New  Orleans,  October  27-30.  Sec.,  A.  W. 
Hedrick,  169  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  NATIONAL.    Annual  Safety 
Congress.     Cleveland,   October   1-4.     Cor-j 
responding  officer,   C.   W.  Price,   168    No., 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


The 

Young  Mexicans 


By  Samuel  Guy  Inman 


August  30,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


That  Friend  of  Yours 
Who  Hasn't  the  Survey! 

See  him.  Persuade  him  to  sign  the 
blank  below.  You  will  benefit  the 
Survey,  your  friend,  and  yourself. 


1.  September  30  marks  the  ending  of  the 
SURVEY'S  fiscal  year — a  year  of  high  prices  and 
hard  struggle,  but  we  believe  of  real  achieve- 
ment.   Between  October,  1918,  and  August  we 
have  added  nearly  6,000  new  readers  to  the  SUR- 
VEY'S list;  we  need  1,000  more  to  clear  the  year 
successfully.    More  than  one-half  that  number 
we  can  get  ourselves.    By  helping  us  with  the 
other  half  you  will  help  the  SURVEY  in  the  most 
practical  way. 

2.  October  I  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year — a  period  of  reconstruction  which  demands 
clear  vision  and  sound  knowledge.    By  securing 
a  new  SURVEY  reader  you  will  help  one  more  citi- 
zen to  understand  and  judge  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems  crowding  thick  upon  us. 

3.  As  appreciation  for  your  effort  the  SUR- 
VEY is  glad  to  mail  you,  free  and  postpaid,  a 
copy  of  Social  Work  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
(retail  $1.50).    By  giving  us  your  cooperation, 
you  can  give  yourself  this  stimulating  new  book 
by  the  well-known  physician  who  is  not  only  in- 
terested in  curing  disease,  but  in  overcoming 
conditions  behind  ill-health  and  misery. 


THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City  I   THE  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  add  this     new  SURVBY  reader  to  [        Please  send  Social  Work  to  this  SUBVEY 
your  list.  '    subscriber. 

I 
I 

I 
Address I  Address. 

Four  dollars  are  enclosed. 


Name. 


Name. 
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on  Food  Conditions  in  Europe 
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The  Young  Mexicans 

By  Samuel  Guy  Inman 

Mr.  Inman  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  representing  thirty  American 
mission  boards  doing  work  there.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Mexico  and  founded  the  People's  Institute  in 
Piedras  Negras,  which  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  strong  social  force  in  the  community.  Mr.  Inman  returned 
from  his  last  trip  to  Mexico  last  March,  having  visited  Monterey,  San  Luis,  Aguas  Calientes,  Zacatecas, 
Mexico  and  other  cities.  His  book,  Intervention  in  Mexico,  just  published  by  the  Association  Press,  gives 
a  graphic  survey  of  present  economic  and  social  conditions  in  Mexico,  the  forces  at  work  there,  and  solutions 
in  which  forward-looking  Americans  generally  may  cooperate. — EDITOR. 


AMERICAN   troopers  who  crossed  the  border  last 
week  and  chased  bandits  through  the  waste  lands 
and    gorges    back    of    Candelaria    do    not    know 
Mexico.     For  this  outlaw  region  is  scarcely  more 
representative  of  the  struggling  republic  to  the  south  of  us 
than  the  Big  Bend  district  of  Texas,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande  (which  Secretary  Baker  recently  testified  had 
not  been  policed  successfully  in  years),  is  the  United  States 
in  microcosm. 

American  newspaper  readers  who  grope  their  way  through 
bristling  newspaper  headlines,  topping  columns  of  propaganda 
for  intervention,  have  less  opportunity  for  knowing  Mexico 
than  the  troopers — the  Mexico  of  a  sorely  tried  people  who 
have  in  the  last  two  years  made  notable  gains  in  the  direction 
of  social  order  and  healthy  community  life;  who  have  called 
in  American  experts  to  rehabilitate  their  financial  system 
and  welcome  American  educators  to  help  school  the  new 
forces  for  democracy;  the  Mexico  of  the  young  Mexicans, 
with  whom  our  young  men  will  fight  if  the  world  has  not 
yet  had  its  stomach  full  of  war — the  young  Mexicans  with 
whom  we  can  strike  hands  in  friendship  and  cooperate  if  \ve 
only  have  the  heart  and  good  sense  to  do  so. 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when  Pharisaical  condemnation  of 
Mexico  for  her  disorders  was  inopportune,  it  is  now.  We  have 
just  fought  a  war  for  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and  won.  Yet  the  world  in  all  its  history  has  never  known 
such  a  chaotic  condition  as  exists  in  practically  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Mexico  is  far  quieter  today — life  is  safer,  food  is 
more  plentiful,  business  is  more  sound,  the  government  more 
secure  than  in  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey, 
the  Balkans,  Syria,  Korea,  and  other  disturbed  parts  of  the 
world.  China  began  her  revolution  against  the  Manchu 
dynasty  at  about  the  same  date  that  Mexico  began  hers 
against  Diaz,  and  took  about  the  same  time  to  overthrow 
a  reactionary  government.  Her  revolution  has  continued 
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between  the  northern  and  southern  sections,  just  as  Mexico's 
has,  but  has  not  quieted  down.  As  vith  Mexico,  her  next- 
door  neighbor  has  wanted  to  inter!  ne.  But  the  United 
States  has  continually  opposed  such  acti  i  by  Japan  (as  witness 
our  present  concern  for  Shantung).  A  'e  insist  that  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  sovereignty  of  Ch  la,  with  her  right  to 
work  out  her  own  problems,  must  be  naintained.  Are  we 
to  countenance  the  opposite  course  on  o»  own  continent — and 
prosecute  it  ourselves? 

What  sovereign  country  of  today  has  not  had  a  period  of 
civil  war  during  which  foreigners  have  uffered,  along  with 
nationals,  the  destruction  of  millions  ol  dollars  of  property 
and  hundreds  of  lives?  We  found  justil  ation  for  our  Civil 
War  in  clearing  away  fundamental  wron§  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress — in  overthrowing  slavery  which  gave  the  lie 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  our  constitut  >n  and  undermined 
the  competitive  free  labor  basic  to  the  e^  momic  life  of  the 
commonwealth.  Following  Sherman's  ma\  ~h  to  the  sea,  and 
other  military  expeditions  that  crushed  the  South  and  sub- 
jected innocent  women  and  children  and  foreigners  to  duress, 
there  came  the  terrible  years  of  reconstruction.  Liberated 
slaves,  led  by  white  politicians,  dominated  entire  communities. 
Churches  and  schools  were  destroyed,  and  social  life  of  all 
kinds  was  disrupted.  Plunder,  robbery,  and  rape  were  com- 
mon. These  conditions  lasted  for  years.  Gangs  of  train 
robbers  like  the  James  boys  terrorized  the  unsettled  West 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Our  periodical  lynchings  today  are 
a  reminder  of  that  situation ;  our  race  riots  in  Washington 
and  Chicago  a  survival. 

A  half  century  after  our  own  experience,  Mexico  is  re- 
peating it.  By  the  brilliant  light  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Mexico  was  revealed  to  herself  as  holding  on  to  an  old  feudal 
system.  Outside  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  privileged  classes 
and  the  three  to  five  million  pure  Indians,  her  people  were  in 
economic  and  practically  legal  slavery.  Her  political  con- 
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stitution  was  made  a  lie.  Both  her  false  economic  foundation 
and  her  moral  basis  had  to  be  changed.  The  issues  involved 
have  not  always  been  as  clear-cut  as  the)'  were  in  our  own 
struggle.  The  individualistic  Latin  naturally  follows  leaders 
rather  than  parties.  Furthermore,  with  the  Mexican  the 
original  issue  both  of  slavery  and  of  constitution  was  im- 
measurably more  complicated.  But  there  have  persisted 
pretty  clearly  all  through  the  struggle  these  two  ideals — 
economic  freedom  and  enforcement  of  the  constitution — as 
expressed  in  these  ends: 

1.  The  breaking  up  of  great  landed  estates  for  benefit  of  common 

people. 

2.  Readjustment  of  taxes. 

3.  Right  of  suffrage. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  political  power  of  the  church. 

In  a  broad  way  both  the  economic  and  the  moral  principle 
have  now  been  won  by  the  Mexican  people.  No  more  peons 
are  held  for  debt,  nor  do  they  work  for  dos  reales  diarios 
(two  reales  a  day).  The  constitution  is  at  least  observed  in 
that  there  are  free  elections  in  the  greater  part  of  Mexican 
territory.  Mexico  is  now  in  the  period  of  reconstruction. 
Villa  is  proving  as  difficult  for  the  Mexican  government  to 
catch  as  the  James  boys  were  for  us.  Raids  on  ranches  and 
out-of-the-way  towns  and  attacks  on  trains  are  almost  as 
frequent  as  they  were  in  our  western  towns  in  the  '7o's  and 
'8o's.  But  Zapata  is  gone.  Blanquet  is  dead.  Felix  Diaz 
counts  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  press  agents.  Cnrranza 
controls  all  state  capitals  at  the  time  that  this  is  written,  as 
well  as  every  town  of  over  5,000  people  in  the  republic. 

Our  interest  is  not  so  much  in  Carranza  or  any  other  in- 
dividual as  in  asking  if  there  has  been  a  real  social  revolution 
in  Mexico,  and  if  the  country  is  on  an  upgrade  to  a  demo- 
cratic life.  Even  if  the  road  seems  a  long,  hard  one,  requir- 
ing many  years  to  climb,  the  people  of  the  outside  world  will 
be  willing  to  stand  firm  against  the  interventionists  if  they 
can  be  shown  that  Mexico  has  not  forfeited  her  sovereign 
right  to  settle  her  own  affairs  in  the  way  most  likely  to  bring 
permanent  results. 

Exit  the  Jefe  Politico 

LET  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
already  by  the  revolution.  They  may  be  seen  in  politics,  in 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  in  educational  matters. 

The  jefe  politico  was  one  of  the  most  despicable  individuals 
in  the  Diaz  regime.  He  had  no  standing  in  the  constitution, 
but  practically  he  was  the  most  important  official  in  any  dis- 
trict. Diaz  practically  appointed  the  governors  of  the  differ- 
ent states,  and  the  governors  appointed  these  political  bosses, 
who  were  more  powerful  than  any  regular  elective  official. 
Army  officers,  legislators,  presidents  of  municipalities,  col- 
lectors of  customs,  and  practically  all  the  people  in  the  district 
were  subject  to  these  jefes. 

In  one  of  the  communities  where  I  lived  the  most  prom- 
inent resident,  who  owned  the  most  real  estate  and  who  con- 
trolled hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  farming  land,  was 
called  "colonel."  He  was  sent  to  this  center  some  twenty 
years  before  as  jefe  politico.  He  had  organized  a  band  of 
ruffians  who  rode  over  the  country  and  collected  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  for  him.  If  the  owner  saw  them  being  driven 
away,  and  demanded,  "  Who  told  you  to  drive  these  cattle  off?" 
the  reply  would  be,  "  The  colonel."  If  the  owner  were  au- 
dacious enough  to  go  into  the  city  and  present  himself  before 
the  authorities  to  demand  that  this  gang  be  punished,  before 
whom  would  he  appear?  Why,  the  colonel.  If  he  insisted  on 
demanding  his  rights,  he  would  be  thrown  into  jail  and  kept 
there  until  he  recognized  the  colonel's  supremacy.  Thus  the 
jefe  politico  not  only  got  his  title  "the  colonel"  but  amassed 


an  immense  fortune.  When  the  revolutionists,  many  of  them 
the  very  same  men  who  had  been  robbed  by  the  colonel  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  before,  went  into  his  beautiful  home 
in  the  city  after  he  had  abandoned  it  and  requisitioned  a  few 
desks  and  beds  for  their  headquarters,  their  acts  were  tele- 
graphed all  over  the  United  States  to  show  the  barbarity  of 
the  revolutionists. 

In  the  later  days  another  type  of  political  boss  was  de- 
veloped, represented  by  a  man  I  knew  well.  He  held  court  in 
his  own  office.  Every  official  in  the  community  paid  him 
so  much  to  hold  his  job.  He  controlled  the  licenses  for  the 
saloons  and  the  red  light  district,  he  levied  heavy  taxes  on 
all  kind  of  vice,  he  sold  gambling  privileges  for  the  public 
plaza  at  certain  seasons  when  excursions  were  run  from 
different  parts  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  witness 
the  wide  open  town,  and  in  various  ways  he  collected  an 
income  of  two  or  three  thousand  Mexican  dollars  a  month. 
Whenever  he  went  out  he  was  accompanied  by  a  few  strongly 
armed  men.  Those  who  dared  make  any  resistance  whatever 
were  summarily  disposed  of.  The  saddest  part  of  his  whole 
dictatorship  was  the  fact  that  he  commanded  the  bodies  of 
young  women  whom  he  would  send  for,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  classes. 

'I  he  taking  of  young  women  by  officials  in  the  Diaz  regime 
was  altogether  too  common.  A  young  girl  whom  I  knew 
very  well,  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow  living  near  us, 
was  one  day  called  out  to  the  high-power  automobile  of  the 
general  of  the  local  garrison,  compelled  to  get  in,  and  driven 
to  the  general's  headquarters.  She  was  kept  in  captivity 
ten  day*.  The  poor  mother  madly  besought  her  release,  as 
did  those  friends  who  were  brave  enough,  and  she  secured  it 
only  after  she  had  lain  on  her  face  at  the  door,  imploring  so 
piteously  that  the  general  dared  not  face  the  publicity  of  his 
beastly  act  any  longer. 

This  is  one  thing  that  Carranza  and  his  close  associates 
have  gone  after  in  the  most  vigorous  way.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  raping  at  times  by  his  soldiers,  but  I  have  known 
personally  of  his  ordering  executions  because  of  this.  Car- 
ranza respects  womanhood  and  his  whole  movement  has  stood 
for  a  new  place  for  women. 

We  have  often  been  told  of  the  abuses  of  the  peon  on  the 
great  haciendas.  These  immense  holdings  had  either  come 
down  to  their  owners  from  colonial  times,  or  had  been  given 
to  them  for  some  political  service,  or  had  been  taken  from 
the  Indians  who  had  held  and  worked  them  as  common  tribal 
possessions.  When  one  of  these  estates  was  sold,  one  bought 
not  only  the  land  and  the  houses  but  practically  the  peons 
also,  for  these  latter  were  always  kept  in  debt.  The  law  said 
that  as  long  as  they  were  in  debt  they  could  not  leave  their 
employers.  If  they  ran  away  they  might  be  hunted  and 
brought  back.  Their  wages,  of  course,  were  so  low  that  they 
could  never  pay  their  debts. 

The  peon  is  far  from  being  the  pugnacious  fellow  most 
people  think  him.  He  is  the  most  submissive,  passive,  patient 
individual  you  would  meet  anywhere.  If  we  had  to  wait 
for  the  uprising  of  peons  of  the  lowest  order,  we  would  wait 
a  long  time  indeed.  The  revolution  was  started  not  by  them 
but  by  the  few  thousands  in  the  gradually  developing  middle 
class,  aided  at  times  by  people  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  government  but  for  various  reasons  had  lost  their  places, 
or  by  young  men,  sons  of  the  governing  classes,  who  had 
gone  to  foreign  countries  and  seen  how  far  Mexico  was  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  matter  of  self- 
government. 

I  recently  asked  a  young  Pullman  conductor  on  the  national 
line  from  Mexico  City  to  Laredo  if  he  thought  there  had 
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been  a  real  revolution  in  his  country  or  if  the  disturbance 
was  simply  the  matter  of  "the  outs  wanting  in."  With  the 
quickness  of  thought  typical  even  of  the  less  educated  Mex- 
ican, he  replied  promptly  that  there  has  been  a  real  revolution 
that  has  brought  about  changes  along  at  least  these  five  lines: 

1.  FREE   ELECTIONS.     While  there   are  still   some   abuses,  yet   in   a 
large  number  of  cities   and  states  elections  are   held   with   absolute 
freedom   to   vote    for   any  candidate   one   pleased.     Twenty   of   the 
twenty-seven    states    now    have   civilian    governors,    elected    by   the 
people. 

2.  LIBERATION  OF  THE  PEONS.    These  have  been  released  from  their 
slavery   because   of   debt,   mainly   by   an    increase   in    wages.     Day 
laborers  both   in   the  city  and  the  country  are  getting  three  or  four 
times  what  they  got  before  the  revolution. 

3.  IMPROVED  CONDITION  OF  THE  SKILLED  LABORER.     In  the  old  days 
threatened    strikes    were    immediately    suppressed    by    the    military. 
Workmen   had   no  way  of  demanding  more  pay  or  shorter   hours. 
Now,  however,  many  trade  unions   are  being  organized   and   labor 
is  allowed  by  means  of  strikes  and  in  other  ways  to  demand  better 
treatment.    This  is  explicitly  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  1917. 
Higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  accident  insurance,  improved  sanitation, 
and  other  advantages  are  being  gradually  secured,  as  the  men  show 
their  ability  to  stand  together.     The  alliance  recently  formed  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  proving  of  great  help  to  Mexi- 
can labor. 

4.  REFORM  IN  THE  CHURCH.     The  priests  used  to  exert  too  much 
power  in  politics  and  controlled  too  much  property.     The  revolution 
has  been  directed  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  church  and  its 
influence  toward   reaction,  and  in  certain  places  the  revolution  has 
gone  to  the  extreme  in  its  opposition.    But  the  church  has  learned  a 
necessary   lesson   and   is   now   being  allowed   to   function   freely   in 
spiritual  matters. 

5.  THE  USE  OF  A  LARGER  ELEMENT  IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE.     In  the 
old  days  the  government  was  confined  to  a  few  intellectuals.     Now 
many  men  from  all  walks  of  life  are  called  to  fill  the  offices.     Even 
many  of  the  old  Diaz  regime,  who  have  long  been  expatriated,  are 
now  returning  and  some  of  them  are  being  used  in  the  government. 

In  connection  with  this  last  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  composition  of  the  last  national  congress,  according  to 
professions,  which  included  ten  lawyers,  twelve  doctors  of 
medicine,  ten  civil  engineers,  eighteen  professors  of  public  in- 
struction, ten  newspaper  writers,  two  historians,  seven  rail- 
road men.  fifteen  export  office  men,  fourteen  members  of  the 
army,  three  industrialists,  sixteen  merchants,  fourteen  work- 
ingmen,  and  nine  agriculturists. 

In  pointing  out  the  facts  that  show  there  has  been  a  real 
social  revolution  in  Mexico,  no  one,  of  course,  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  many  abuses  practiced  at  the  present  time  by 
Mexican  officials,  the  badly  run-down  condition  of  the  coun- 
try after  these  years  of  terrible  civil  war,  the  need  of  money 
for  rehabilitation  of  railroads  and  public  utilities  and  for 
education,  and  the  many  problems  on  every  hand  that  yet 
remain  to  be  solved.  The  principal  abuses  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  clear  up  before  it  can  expect  the  full  confidence 
of  the  outside  world  are :  first,  the  overriding  of  civilian  rights 
by  the  army;  second,  graft;  and  third,  banditry.  The  recent 
improvement  in  regard  to  each  of  these  abuses  gives  ground 
for  hope  that  they  will  gradually  disappear.  Great  gains  have 
been  made  in  overcoming  the  first  and  the  last,  but  graft  is 
still  very  widespread. 

The  Call  to  the  Young  Men 

A  RKAL  social  revolution,  which,  while  it  overturns  in  the 
present,  is  laying  deep  foundations  for  the  future,  must  have 
in  it  a  large  element  of  youth.  The  outstanding  thing  about 
the  present  revolution  in  Mexico  is  that  fact  that  it  is  carried 
on  by  young  men.  President  Diaz  was  surrounded  by  men 
mostly  over  sixty.  He  once  expressed  great  surprise  that  a 
man  of  forty-five  could  think  of  becoming  governor  of  his 
state.  The  opposite  is  true  of  Carranza.  Seldom  do  you  find 
an  official  who  is  not  a  young  man,  and  most  are  very  young. 
Boys  whom  one  knew  in  school  only  a  few  years  ago  one 


now  finds  as  councilmen,  mayors,  secretaries,  governors  of 
states,  and  even  ministers  to  foreign  countries.  They  are 
often,  very  often,  without  experience.  Still,  they  are  forward- 
looking  fellows,  and  a  majority  are  free  from  graft. 

'From  American  Schools 

MANY  of  them  have  studied  either  in  American  schools  in 
Mexico  or  in  the  United  States.  The  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Preparatory  School  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  a 
graduate  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  The  principal 
adviser  tp^the  national  government  in  educational  affairs  is  a 
young  man  who  spent  eight  years  in  Columbia  University,  last 
year  married  a  New  York  girl,  and  is  now  giving  his  services 
to  the  government.  If  there  were  time  I  could  run  through 
the  list  of  educational  authorities  in  Mexico,  from  Monterey 
on  down  through  the  different  states,  and  show  that  these 
leaders  are  largely  young  men  who  understand  our  educa- 
tional system  and  who  know  the  real  heart  of  America. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  into  the  central  office  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Mexico  City.  The  councilman  who,  as  secretary 
of  the  Municipal  Committee  on  Education,  was  the  head  of 
this  office  was  a  young  fellow  that  looked  to  be  hardly  out 
of  his  teens.  He  showed  me  through  the  various  offices  and 
explained  the  work,  including  an  up-to-date  card  system  he 
had  put  in  to  show  various  facts  about  each  of  the  2,000 
teachers  under  him — the  time  work  was  begun,  amount  of 
salary,  grade  of  work  done,  and  other  details.  When  I  saw 
how  the  teachers  listened  to  his  judgment  and  how  the  office 
force  respected  him,  I  looked  again  for  some  appearance  of 
age.  No,  he  is  just  twenty-four  years  old.  But,  with  Latin 
brilliancy  and  early  maturity,  he  is  giving  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  youth  to  this  complicated  work.  By  the  records  he  shows 
that  there  are  now  more  students  in  the  primary  schools  in 
Mexico  City  than  there  were  in  the  days  of  Diaz.  He  then 
turned  to  tell  me  of  the  struggle  against  the  Pan-Latin  cam- 
paign of  Manuel  Ugarte,  who  came  to  Mexico  when  this 
young  man  was  president  of  the  Mexican  Student  Association 
to  appeal  to  the  students  to  join  with  all  other  Latin-American 
students  in  a  league  against  the  influence  of  the  United 
States.  The  struggle  was  a  memorable  one,  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  Pan-American  sentiment  over  Pan-Latinism. 

The  present  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  Sr.  Mireles, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  group  of  young  men 
whose  influence  is  felt  in  Mexico.  His  great  passion  is  edu- 
cation. Coahuila  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  first  place 
among  the  states  in  education.  But  Governor  Mireles  claims 
that  there  are  IOO  per  cent  more  teachers  and  that  100  per 
cent  more  money  is  being  spent  on  public  schools  this  year  than 
in  the  year  1910 — the  last  of  the  Diaz  regime. 

While  Carranza  was  governor,  the  state  voted  a  subsidy 
to  several  private  American  schools.  Governor  Mireles,  a  few 
days  ago  called  the  American  directress  of  the  Colegio  Ingles 
to  his  office  and  assured  her  that,  if  she  would  begin  the  erec- 
tion of  a  proposed  building,  he  would  see  that  all  the  materials 
brought  from  the  United  States  entered  free  of  duty  and 
would  also  help  her  in  purchasing  at  a  reduced  rate  materials 
bought  in  Mexico. 

One  is  reminded  here  of  another  well-known  educator  who 
began  his  work  in  Saltillo,  the  capital  city  of  Coahuila.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  Governor  Cardenas  of  that  state  decided 
that  it  was  time  that  they  had  a  public  school  system.  He 
selected  about  fifteen  young  people  to  go  to  the  normal  school 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  prepare  themselves  for  leading 
in  the  new  movement.  There  was  a  young  Methodist  min- 
ister, Andres  Osuna  by  name,  who  had  a  private  school  that 
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had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  governor.  The  latter, 
therefore,  made  a  proposal  that  he  should  chaperon  the  party 
of  young  people  going  to  Bridgewater.  The  young  parson 
took  the  courses  along  with  the  other  students  and  also  took 
all  of  the  honors.  When  he  returned,  he  was  appointed  dir- 
ector of  the  new  normal  school  and  superintendent  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  state.  He  began  with  practically 
nothing  but  his  title;  he  ended  by  building  up  for  his  state 
the  best  public  school  system  in  Mexico  and  erecting  in  the 
city  of  Saltillo  the  most  modern  normal  school  in  the  republic. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  Diaz  regime  he  was  suspected 
of  being  too  liberal.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  and 
spent  several  years  in  post-graduate  work  and  teaching  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  Three  years  ago  he  returned  on  the 
invitation  of  President  Carranza  as  the  director  of  secondary 
education  for  the  federal  district,  which  amounts  practically 
to  being  minister  of  education.  Recently  he  has  beeen  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  because  his 
'  ability  and  his  sympathetic  understanding  of  American  life 
were  especially  needed  in  working  out  difficult  problems  in 
connection  with  the  American  oil  interests  in  that  state, 
interests  which,  according  to  their  own  statement,  have  been 
paying  $30,000  a  month  to  the  rebel  leader  Pelaez  for  "  pro- 
tection." 

The  New  Oil  Policies 

THE  petroleum  legislation  is  of  a  piece  with  Carranza's 
fiscal  policy  in  general,  and  is  an  attempt  to  found  the  new 
order  upon  a  basic  principle  of  Mexico's  economic  life  which 
was  laid  down  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion. The  Spanish  law  made  a  distinction  between  surface 
rights  and  mineral  rights.  It  reserved  to  the  crown  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  subsoil;  and,  therefore,  the  crown 
held  the  titles  to  all  mining  properties.  When  Mexico  be- 
came a  republic,  the  crown  rights  passed  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. All  subsequent  mining  laws  of  Mexico  are  based 
on  this  ancient  tradition  of  government  ownership.  The 
man  who  buys  a  mine  receives  not  a  deed,  but  a  permit.  He 
owns  the  product  of  the  mine,  but  not  the  subterranean  area 
itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fine  one,  but  it  has  acquired  sig- 
nificance for  the  sensitive  Mexican  reformer  since  President 
Diaz,  departing  from  the  traditional  principle,  secured  from 
his  congress  in  1884  a  formal  act  exempting  petroleum  from 
classification  with  minerals.  The  new  constitution  of  1917 
aims  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  compromise  into  which 
she  fell  by  the  pressure  upon  Diaz  of  foreign  capital. 

Carranza  and  all  of  his  administration  have  assured  the 
oil  interests  that  there  is  no  intention  of  confiscating  present 
holdings,  but  only  of  insuring  that  in  the  future  any  natural 
resources,  now  privately  held,  shall  contribute  their  part  to 
national  taxation.  He  has  proposed  legislation  to  this  end 
before  the  new  congress.  As  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
petroleum  deposit  of  Mexico  has  been  tapped,  the  assurance 
that  the  constitution  is  not  retroactive  would  probably  not 
satisfy  foreign  corporations  which  want  new  holdings. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
cession granted  by  Diaz  in  1908  to  the  Huaslica  Petroleum 
Company,  whose  principal  owner,  Mr.  Doheny,  has  figured 
in  the  papers  as  representing  the  oil  interests  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  contains  an  agreement  not  to  take  diplomatic 
action  of  any  kind.  Article  23  of  this  concession  is  published 
in  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  of  August  4  of  this 
year  as  follows : 

The  concessionaire  company  shall  be  considered  as  Mexican,  being 
subject,  both  as  to  the  company  itself  and  as  to  the  foreigners  who 
have  part  in  its  business  in  the  character  of  stockholders,  employes, 
or  in  whatever  other  character,  to  the  laws  and  courts  of  the  repub- 


lic. Never  can  it  allege  in  respect  to  the  property  and  business  of 
the  enterprise  any  right  of  extra-territoriality  under  whatever  pre- 
text, and  shall  have  solely  the  right  and  means  of  making  them  valid 
which  the  laws  of  the  republic  concede  to  Mexicans.  It  shall  con- 
sequently not  be  able  to  make  any  appeal  under  the  said  business  to 
foreign  diplomatic  agents. 

Another  one  of  the  young  men  with  the  modern  viewpoint 
is  the  governor  of  Zacatecas,  now  scarcely  past  thirty.  He 
volunteered  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  has  worked  himself  up  through  the  various  grades  of 
service,  having  fought  all  the  way  from  Sonora  to  Yucatan. 
When  questioned,  the  governor  smiled  appreciatively  and 
explained,  with  the  refreshing  enthusiasm  of  one  who  has 
given  himself  to  a  great  cause,  what  he  has  been  doing  to 
give  the  laboring  classes  an  opportunity  to  own  land  in  his 
state.  He  said : 

Before  the  revolution,  this  state  was  owned  by  a  few  great  land- 
lords, an  average  estate  being  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand 
hectares  (a  hectare  is  about  two  and  a  half  acres).  There  was  one 
proprietor  who  has  an  hacienda  of  600,000  hectares.  These  liacien- 
dados  lived  in  Mexico  City  or  in  Paris,  employing  overseers,  with 
instructions  to  raise  simply  enough  to  give  the  owner  what  he  needed 
for  his  income.  No  attempt  was  made  to  use  modern  machinery,  to 
improve  the  property,  or  to  intensify  cultivation.  I  have  known  many 
peons  who  received  for  their  daily  wage  five  quarts  of  corn — that  is, 
the  feed  for  a  horse. 

As  you  know,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  lands,  which  the 
constitutionalists  have  always  advocated,  is  left  for  the  several  states 
to  work  out.  Our  law  here  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  state. 
In  outline  it  is  as  follows:  Any  laboring  man,  native  or  foreign,  has 
a  right  to  buy  from  three  to  two  hundred  hectares  of  land — according 
to  whether  it  is  very  rich  for  intensive  cultivation,  or  whether  it  is 
mountain  land,  good  simply  for  grazing — as  this  is  about  the  amount 
of  land  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  family.  When  the  man  has 
selected  the  land,  he  can  either  buy  it  from  the  proprietor  or,  if  the 
proprietor  refuses  to  sell  it,  the  government  will  sell  it  to  him  at  the 
price  that  the  proprietor  has  estimated  the  land  to  be  worth  before 
the  appraiser  of  taxes.  If  the  government  is  forced  to  make  the  sale, 
it  guarantees  the  payment  to  the  owner,  the  purchaser  paying  so 
much  through  a  term  of  years  until  the  land  is  paid  for. 

At  first  the  large  landowners  fought  me  with  every  possible 
weapon,  and  sometimes  even  the  central  government  was  unfavorable. 
The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  our  law  has  been  carried  all 
through  the  lower  courts,  which  have  constantly  sustained  it,  and  it 
is  now  before  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico,  where  there  is  little 
question  that  it  will  be  decided  in  our  favor. 

The  landowners  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  they  will  sell 
any  land  that  a  poor  man  wishes  to  buy.  They  see  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  better  for  them  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  than  to  have  the  govern- 
ment force  the  sale  at  the  price  on  which  they  have  been  paying 
taxes,  which,  of  course,  is  practically  nothing  compared  to  the  real 
value.  Now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  these  proprietors  in 
Mexico  City,  proposing  the  sale,  and  we  get  back  word  by  telegram 
authorizing  the  sale.  During  the  year  we  have  placed  about  2,000 
families  on  "  plots  of  land." 

Military  conditions  in  the  state  have  changed  entirely.  This  land 
distribution  has  created  such  a  good  feeling  among  the  common 
people  that,  in  spite  of  having  hardly  any  federal  troops  to  keep 
order,  the  common  people  themselves  in  the  various  towns  organize 
their  own  militia  for  protection. 

I  have  intimated  before,  and  anyone  who  has  known  Mex- 
ico for  years  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  power  today  is  in  the  hands  of  an  entirely  different  class 
of  people  from  that  of  Diaz's  time.  His  party  were  called 
dentificos,  "  scientists,"  and  they  gloried  in  their  intellectual 
ability.  When  they  fell,  Demos  took  the  saddle,  and  there 
were  times  when  a  man  known  to  be  intellectual  was  for  that 
very  reason  under  suspicion.  Practically  all  of  the  intellec- 
tuals left  the  country,  and  the  government  was  left  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  rising  young  middle  class.  Of  course  it  is 
very  clear  that  if  Mexico  is  to  succeed  in  developing  a  dem- 
ocracy, the  best  of  both  of  these  classes  must  be  used. 

The  struggle  of  these  young  men  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
fight  of  the  young  men  now  in  charge  of  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School  against  a  threatened  return  of  the  school  to 
the  old  order.  In  the  United  States  there  are  13,000  second- 
ary schools,  approximately  one  for  each  7,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  Mexico,  the  system  advocated  only  one  preparatory 
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school,  and,  in  fact,  up  until  a  short  time  ago  there  was  only 
one  for  all  the  federal  district,  which  has  about  700,000 
inhabitants.  On  a  visit  to  the  National  Preparatory  School, 
I  heard  an  address  by  the  young  governor  of  Coahuila,  which 
is  so  indicative  of  the  way  the  present  educational  leader- 
ship considers  the  problem  that  I  venture  the  following 
summary : 

When  I  entered  the  director's  room  this  morning,  I  saw  upon  the 
walls  the  picture  of  that  great  educator,  Gabino  Barreda,  the  founder 
of  our  normal  school.  .  .  .  The  positivism  of  his  time  served  a  great 
purpose  in  that  it  freed  us  from  the  old,  narrow,  clerical  bondage, 
but  as  it  developed  and  came  more  and  more  to  pervade  our  educa- 
tion, its  influence  became  detrimental.  .  .  .  Truth  was  a  matter  of 
diagram,  of  mathematics,  of  scientific  demonstration.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  intellectuals  of  Mexico  never  took 
any  part  in  the  revolution.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
the  longing  of  the  common  people,  and  until  the  very  day  that  these 
people,  by  their  united  efforts  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  became 
victorious,  the  intellectuals  were  entirely  unaware  of  the  people's 
strength.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  to  have  a  new  nation,  education  must  make  it.  ...  We 
young  men  who  are  leaders  in  the  revolution  ha-ve  been  charged  with 
being  idealists,  Utopians,  with  nothing  practical  in  our  program.  We 
indeed  are  idealists.  We  have  made  many  mistakes.  We  have  failed 
often  to  be  practical,  and  yet  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  being  young  or  of  being  idealistic.  Mistakes  we  shall  make  in  the 
future,  but  we  will  never  make  the  fundamental  mistake  our  prede- 
cessors made  in  thinking  that  all  is  materialistic,  that  the  people  have 
no  soul,  that  they  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm  and  of  fighting  for 
an  ideal.  .  .  . 


As  different  circles  of  revolutionists  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  they  have  placed  upon  their  banners  a  thousand  different 
mottoes  of  reform.  But  every  one  of  the  thousand  is  comprehended 
in  the  great  problem  of  education.  If  we  solve  this  problem,  those 
thousand  ideals  will  be  realized. 

This  struggle  of  the  young  educational  leaders  for  the  thor- 
ough reforming  of  the  basic  principles  of  education  is  typical 
of  their  program  for  all  departments  of  life,  and  illustrates, 
perhaps  as  well  as  anything  could  do,  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  revolution  we  have  been  discussing. 

The  first  part  of  the  revolution,  the  destruction  of  the 
old,  has  about  concluded,  and  Mexico  now  faces  the  more 
difficult  part,  that  of  reconstruction.  Encouraging  progress 
has  been  made.  The  forward-looking  young  men  who  are 
engaged  in  rebuilding  the  nation  along  modern  lines,  although 
often  mistaken  in  judgment,  are  working  with  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  solve  Mexico's  problems.  The  country  can  never 
return  to  the  old  order,  when  a  strong  man  will  enforce 
peace  and  economic  activity  at  the  price  of  moral  stagnation 
and  social  and  political  reaction.  If  the  present  reform  gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  it  would  only  mean  the 
continuing  of  the  struggle  until  another  progressive  govern- 
ment, strong  enough  to  stand,  should  be  set  up.  In  the  diffi- 
cult period  of  reconstruction,  we  shall  need  to  have  patience 
with  a  young  people  and  help  them  to  speed  up  their  process 
of  nation  building. 


Madame   la  Chomeuse 

By  Elsie  McCormick 


CHANGING  Madame  la  Chomeuse  (the  unemployed 
woman)  into  Madame  I'Ouvriere  (the  working 
woman)  is  not  always  a  very  easy  business.  Some- 
times Madame  la  Chomeuse,  accustomed  to  the  high 
wages  she  received  as  a  munitions  worker,  scorns  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  francs  offered  her  by  the  bourgeois 
housewife  who  is  tired  of  doing  her  own  cooking.  Sometimes 
Madame  la  Chomeuse,  knowing  no  trade  except  the  oldest 
profession,  looks  for  work  in  the  same  spirit  that  one  looks  for 
a  hole  in  the  stocking — she  hopes  she  won't  find  it.  Some- 
times, though  her  intentions  are  the  best  in  the  world,  she  is 
not  able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  change  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
industry.  In  the  city  of  Lyons,  for  instance,  the  closing  of 
the  great  usines  and  salvage  depots  turned  thousands  of  women 
adrift.  The  girls  who  lived  at  home  and  the  wives  of  factory 
hands  who  were  merely  supplementing  the  family  income  were, 
for  the  most  part,  satisfied  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
labor  market.  But  the  others  are  wandering  from  industry 
to  industry,  trying  hard  to  avoid  falling  into  the  pit  of  "  gen- 
eral housework,"  which,  one  woman  stated,  is  not  a  trade  but 
a  slavery. 

The  chomeuse  has  taught  the  French  authorities  that  the 
unskilled  woman  is  very  likely  to  be  a  drag  upon  the  com- 
munity. Hence  there  has  been  a  sudden  flurry  of  interest  in 
trade  and  professional  school  for  girls.  In  fact,  a  law  is 
in  preparation  obliging  all  school-boys  and  girls  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  to  follow  training  along  one  line.  Many  schools 
have  already  introduced  elementary  technical  courses  for  the 
girl  pupils.  The  domestic  science  classes,  which  were  closed 
during  the  war  as  a  measure  of  economy,  are  being  reopened 
in  the  public  schools,  emphasis  being  put  upon  the  dignity  of 
household  service.  L'Ecole  Technique  Municipale  de  Jeunes 
Filles  prepares  girls  for  important  positions  in  commerce  and 
industry,  its  enrollment  including  pupils  from  all  parts  of 


France.  Lack  of  pensions  with  rates  low  enough  to  suit  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  students  is  a  drawback  to  the  work  of  the 
institution.  Along  with  the  introduction  of  technical  courses 
in  the  schools  will  go  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law 
\vhich  demands  that  children  must  attend  until  they  are  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  or  until  they  have  received  a  certificat 
d'  etudes  primaires.  This  law,  like  many  others  on  the  French 
statute  books,  was  quite  conveniently  forgotten  during  the 
war. 

The  most  pathetic  type  of  worker  is  the  bent,  white-haired 
woman  whom  the  war  has  robbed  of  male  relatives  and  who, 
at  the  very  end  of  life,  is  obliged  to  support  herself.  I  saw 
many  of  these  women  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  foyer  at  Lyons, 
where  they  had  come  for  a  cheap  lunch  and  a  chance  to  doze 
in  the  rest-room.  They  seemed  so  wrinkled  and  feeble  as  they 
sat  in  the  armchairs  that  one  wondered  how  they  survived 
even  one  morning  at  their  strenuous  tasks  in  the  usine.  The 
young  girls,  realizing  that  the  usines  and  salvage  depots  were 
soon  to  close,  had  left,  either  to  return  home  or  to  find  work 
in  other  industries  before  all  the  places  were  taken.  But  the 
older  women,  having  less  initiative,  were  staying  at  their  work, 
waiting  with  pathetic  resignation  for  the  time  when  the  shops 
and  salvage  depots  would  shut  their  doors.  What  would  be- 
come of  them  after  that  they  did  not  know. 

The  public  employment  bureau  and  four  or  five  other 
bureaus  under  private  or  religious  auspices  help  to  place  the 
chomeuse  of  Lyons.  If,  however,  the  indemnite  de  chomage 
paid  to  involuntary  idlers  is  insufficient  to  meet  her  needs,  she 
can  find  aid  either  at  the  Office  Central  de  Charite  or  at 
1'Assistance  Publique,  the  latter  of  which  maintains  offices  at 
the  city  hall  and  has  some  10,000  cases  on  its  files.  The  for- 
mer is  a  private  organization  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  pro- 
motion of  intelligent  giving.  Each  contribution  entitles  the 
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donor  to  investigate  a  certain  number  of  cases,  depending  upon 
the  amount  given.  The  giver,  therefore,  does  not  hand  out 
his  money  to  a  few  professional  investigators ;  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recommend  how  it  shall  be  spent  and  incidentally  to 
learn  something  about  intelligent  giving. 

With  its  customary  frankness  in  facing  facts,  the  French 
government  seems  to  have  concluded  that,  since  many  women 
are  in  industry  to  stay,  it  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  the 
matter  by  giving  them  proper  training.  Beside  the  number 


of  girls  enrolled  in  the  technical  day  schools  of  Lyons,  3,500 
women  are  taking  night  courses  along  similar  lines.  In  Paris 
a  school  has  been  opened  to  teach  girls  trades  in  which  they 
are  not  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  men — such  trades, 
for  instance,  as  the  making  of  artificial  teeth.  By  eliminating 
the  unskilled  woman  who  drifts  from  trade  to  trade  and  who 
succeeds  only  in  upsetting  the  labor  market,  both  the  govern- 
ment and  municipal  authorities  hope  to  banish  Madame  la 
Ckomeuse  to  the  museum  of  industrial  antiquities. 


The  Place  of  the  Maternity  Home 


By  Francis  V.  Emerson 


T 


problem  of  the  unmarried  mother  is  so  tragic 
in  itself,  so  potent  in  its  possibilities  for  good  or 
evil  for  the  girl,  so  pitiful  for  the  unfathered  child, 
so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  that  one 
need  make  no  apology  for  again  presenting  it  for  consideration. 
No  one  person  can  claim  to  have  sounded  its  heights  and 
depths,  or  to  have  found  the  sovereign  solution  for  all  cases. 
It  is  only  by  looking  at  the  subject  from  various  angles,  by 
careful  study  of  methods  and  experiences  that  any  real 
progress  can  be  made. 

What  are  needs  of  the  expectant  unmarried  mother?  First, 
shelter  and  protection;  second,  the  best  medical  care;  third, 
preparation  for  her  motherhood  and  for  her  rehabilitation  in 
society.  The  married  woman  has  the  protection  at  least  of 
her  husband's  name  and  the  wedding  ring.  But  the  "  mither 
yet  not  wife  "  is  too  often  an  outcast.  Even  if  her  family  or 
employer  is  sympathetic,  yet  some  place  must  be  found  for  her 
before  confinement;  still  more  is  this  the  case  when  she  is 
turned  summarily  out  of  doors.  We  may  be  indignant  at  the 
blindness  and  cruelty  of  society,  but  whatever  may  be  the  atti- 
tude of  society  in  the  future,  we  have  to  deal  with  present 
realities  and  our  first  task  is  to  care  for  the  girl. 

The  usual  refuge  in  such  cases  has  been  the  state  institution 
or  the  private  maternity  home.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  current  of  opinion  among  some  social  workers 
against  the  maternity  home  and  in  favor  of  placing  the  ex- 
pectant mother  in  a  private  family.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  bring  these  girls  together,  that  they  harm  each  other, 
that  the  very  fact  of  knowing  that  other  girls  have  done 
wrong,  lessens  their  own  feeling  of  wrong-doing  and  respon- 
sibility. More  than  this,  it  is  objected  that  maternity  homes 
are  not  what  they  should  be,  that  they  are  open  to  abuses, 
stereotyped  and  wooden  in  their  treatment  of  the  girls,  and 
behind  the  times  in  the  modern  methods  of  investigation  and 
follow-up  work.  Since  the  private  family  is  best  for  the  child, 
is  it  not  also  best  for  the  pregnant  girl  ? 

And  yet,  from  all  sides  comes  the  word  of  the  difficulty,  the 
well-nigh  impossibility,  of  finding  families  willing  to  receive 
such  girls  and  competent  to  give  them  the  care,  medical,  social, 
moral,  which  they  need.  "  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  in 
such  cases  if  it  were  not  for  the  maternity  home,"  write  social 
workers,  over  and  over  again.  A  few  social  agencies  may  have 
a  few  well-selected  families,  but  they  would  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  hundreds  of  cases  now  cared  for  by  the 
maternity  home.  Moreover,  comparatively  few  turn  to  social 
agencies  in  such  times.  The  distressed  mother,  the  physician, 
the  girl  herself,  frightened  and  bewildered,  how  are  they  to 
find  the  suitable  family?  A  shelter  must  be  known,  accessible, 
like  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages  which  offered  an  easily 


found  asylum  to  the  pursued.  Such  a  refuge  the  maternity 
home  offers  to  the  pregnant  girl. 

Since,  then,  the  maternity  home  does  seem  to  meet  a  real  need, 
and  is  not  a  mere  vermiform  appendix  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  social  body,  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  raise  the 
standard  in  these  homes,  rather  than  to  abolish  them  and  find 
too  late  that  we  have  nothing  to  take  their  place?  Other 
methods  of  social  work  have  had  their  abuses,  of  which  they 
have  had  to  be  purged — notably  the  placing-out  system  by 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pauper, 
the  insane,  the  child  were  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  best  maternity  homes 
have  progressed  in  the  last  twenty  years  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  social  work. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  modern  maternity  home  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  is  a  widespread  misunderstanding  of 
its  purpose  and  work.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  girls  are  not  brought  there  because  of  their  sin,  but  be- 
cause of  their  need.  Maternity  homes  are  not  prisons  for 
culprits,  but  shelters  and  schools  for  the  crippled.  They  are 
not  punitive,  but  educational.  The  whole  attitude  of  the 
maternity  home  is  not  one  of  condemnation,  but  of  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  help.  The  modern  method  of  hospital 
treatment  and  of  education  is  specialization ;  the  maternity 
home  is  no  more  an  arbitrary  distinction  than  is  an  eye  and 
ear  infirmary  or  a  school  for  crippled  children. 

The  second  great  need  of  the  expectant  unmarried  mother 
is  the  best  medical  care,  since  her  health  is  her  chief  asset. 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  also,  handicapped  as  he  will  be 
without  a  father's  name,  the  mother's  health  must  be  care- 
fully watched.  If  possible,  the  home  should  be  in  the  country 
or  suburb  where  the  girls  can  have  outdoor  exercise.  The 
dress,  the  loosened  belt,  the  diet,  the  urinalysis,  must  be  regu- 
lated during  the  prenatal  period.  In  the  best  maternity 
homes,  there  is  the  well-equipped  hospital  with  its  corps  of 
nurses,  with  the  best  physicians  ready  to  give  their  services 
and  with  the  best  medical  standards.  Thus  a  continuity  of 
care  is  secured.  Where  a  hospital  is  not  included  in  the  plant, 
a  special  ward  may  be  reserved  in  a  hospital  near  by. 

In  a  study  of  illegitimacy  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 24  per  cent  of  infants  born  in  private  homes  were 
known  to  have  died  within  a  year,  and  only  17  per  cent  of 
those  born  in  maternity  homes  and  in  the  public  infirmary. 
Statistics  show  that  the  danger  of  eclampsia  is  exactly  one- 
half  in  the  best  maternity  home  as  compared  with  prenatal 
cases  under  the  care  of  the  dispensary.  In  the  maternity  home 
the  girl  is  usually  kept  four  weeks  after  confinement,  or  longer 
if  necessary,  and  she  may  come  back  for  further  treatment. 
She  is  also  taught  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  her  baby. 

The  third  need  of  the  unmarried  mother  is  preparation  for 
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her  motherhood  and  for  taking  her  place  again  in  the  com- 
munity. Far  more  than  physical  care,  important  as  that  is, 
is  the  need  of  the  most  discriminating  mental  and  social  care. 
Often  the  girl  has  come  to  this  experience  because  she  lacked 
proper  home  training,  or,  careless  and  fond  of  a  good  time, 
she  has  been  pulled  down  by  the  low  standards  of  woman- 
hood and  marriage  around  her.  In  other  cases  she  has  been 
weak  of  will,  or  in  her  blind  devotion  to  her  lover  has  given 
herself,  only  to  be  repudiated  by  him  for  her  very  sacrifice 
of  self. 

Girls   come    in    different   moods.      Some    are    defiant    and 
rebellious;  some  seem  stupefied;  some  even  affect   a  certain 
careless  indifference;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  heart- 
broken, overcome  with  anguish  and  shame.     Few  realize  how 
exceedingly  critical  and  delicate  is  the  condition  of  the  preg- 
nant unmarried  girl.    The  married  woman  is  not  always  nor- 
mal mentally  at  that  time.     To  the  unmarried  girl  is  often 
added  the  physical  and  mental  suffering  from  her  effort  at 
concealment   of   her   condition.     There    is    the   fear   of   the 
unknown  experience  awaiting  her  and  the  still  greater  dread 
)f  the  unknown  future  beyond.    As  someone  has  said,  her  soul 
like  a  tempestuous  sea,  the  meeting  place  of  two  great  cur- 
rents   each  struggling  for  mastery,  the  feeling  of  humiliation 
ihame  and   the  great  elemental  instinct  of  motherhood. 
Each  girl  must  be  studied  individually  and  must  be  ministered 
Jnto  according  to  her  need.     Only  the  most  skillful   hands 
touch  such  jangled  strings.     To  each  girl  must  come  a 
standard  of  life,  a  new  outlook,  an  ideal  of  womanhood 
jtherhood.     And  somehow  she  must  be  given  inspira- 
ion  and  courage  to  live  that  new  life,  to  reach  those  ideals. 
i  soc.ety  she  is  crippled,  she  has  fallen  out  of  step 
wnehow  she  must  be  helped  to  regain  her  place  and  keep 
step  in  the  world's  march.     For  this  she  needs'careful  inten- 
sive training  at  the  hands  of  an  expert. 

Mental  Influences 

BECAUSE  the  whole  situation  is  so  delicate  and  difficult  it  is 

to   understand   the  position   of  those   who   think  that 

and   unmarried  mothers   may  be   treated   alike,   and 

the  unmarried  girl  with  her  medical  problem,  her  legal 

>lem    her  social  and  moral  problem,  may  be  put  into  the 

s  of  the  ordinary  social  worker.     No  wonder  the  social 

s  often  aghast  and  says,  "  I  dread  to  have  another 

such  case  put  into  my  care." 

But  can  the  maternity  home  cope  with  so  critical  and  deli- 
:  a  task?    Can  it  do  that  kind  of  intensive  work?    That 
depends  on  the  personality  of  the  superintendent  and  on  the 
standards  and  ideals  of  the  home.    Only  a  woman  of  the  high- 
should  be  chosen  for  superintendent— large-hearted, 
brained,  with  vision  and  tact  and  infinite  patience,  with 
loving    understanding  heart,   yet  with   the   wisdom   and 
ower  to  hold  a  girl  up  to  her  highest  and  best.     Of  course, 
should  be  a  trained  social  worker  with  a  large  general 
expenence  and  special  familiarity  with  such  cases      Such  a 
•  with  the  right  kind  of  assistants  can  make  the  matern- 
a  power  for  almost  unlimited  good.    The  standards 
he  maternity  home  should  be  the  same  as  for  other  forms 
work;  the  same  careful  investigation  and  records  of 
•  Past,   her  heredity,   her  family  conditions,   etc.,   and 
those  of  the  man  as  well. 

The  current  idea  of  the  maternity  home  is  a  fearsome  bogey 
-a  gloomy  place  where  a  girl's  sin  is  kept  ever  before  her, 

and  where  the  girls  alternate  between  low  talk  recounting 
«.r  experiences,  and  being  called  together  to  listen  to  emo 

tional   rel,g,ous  appeals..    Whether  that  picture  is  anywhere 


true  I  cannot  say.  It  is  certainly  very  different  from  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  our  best  home.  The  girls  are  taught 
general  sewing  and  to  make  their  baby  outfits,  and  they  take 
pride  in  the  daintiness  of  the  workmanship.  They  share  in 
the  work  of  the  house,  as  much  as  their  condition  will  allow, 
and  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  rotation  so  that  each  may 
learn  the  different  kinds  of  work.  Talks  are  given  on  house- 
hold economics  and  different  phases  of  home-making.  A  former 
girl,  now  married  and  with  a  home  of  her  own,  writes  how 
often  she  consults  the  notebook  that  she  made  on  these  sub- 
jects while  she  was  at  the  home.  To  make  individual  study 
of  each  girl  and  to  do  individual  work  the  home  must  be  kept 
small.  Indeed,  the  herding  together  of  large  numbers  is  to  be 
condemned  for  every  reason,  but  the  comparatively  small 
group  more  like  a  large  family  does  offer  special  opportunities 
for  training  which  can  only  be  given  in  the  group. 

Community  Life 

THERE  are  the  group  amusements,  games  and  singing  and 
holiday  celebrations.  The  interest  of  a  group  may  be  enlisted 
in  all  sorts  of  good  things,  good  reading,  travel  talb,  current 
events,  and  gradually  all  the  girls  will  be  drawn  in,  where 
one  girl  alone  would  not  respond.  Discussions  of  interesting 
and  helpful  topics  such  as  domestic  work  versus  the  factory 
are  possible.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  on  manners  and  con- 
duct may  be  made  to  a  group  which  would  seem  too  personal 
and  would  be  resented  if  made  to  one  alone.  There,  too,  are 
the  opportunities  for  mutual  helpfulness.  As  in  a  family,  an 
older  girl  helps  a  younger,  and  those  longer  in  the  home,  the 
newcomer. 

The  value  of  community  life  for  all  girls  of  their  age  is 
coming  to  be  acknowledged.  Girls'  camps  and  clubs  and  col- 
lege life  are  in  recognition  of  this.  Those  who  argue  that 
because  an  institution  is  bad  for  the  child  therefore  it  is  bad 
for  the  girl,  forget  that  the  psychology  of  the  two  is  quite 
different.  The  child  needs  the  fostering  care  of  the  quiet 
family,  while  the  girl  needs  a  wider  horizon,  a  more  stimulat- 
ing atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  child  fits  into  a  family,  and 
with  school,  etc.,  has  a  normal  child's  life,  but  the  pregnant 
girl  cannot  share  even  a  normal  family  life  and  has  no  out- 
side life.  If  visitors  come,  she  will  retire.  She  is  likely  to 
seclude  herself  and  brood  over  her  misfortune,  bad  alike  for 
her  and  the  coming  child. 

While  the  small  group  may  offer  possibilities  for  evil,  in 
the  right  hands  it  offers  still  greater  possibilities  for  good.'  In 
their  supersensitive  state  good  is  even  more  "  contagious  "  than 
evil.  A  right  public  spirit  may  be  established  among  the 
girls.  Hold  up  the  right  ideals  of  womanhood,  and  you 
seldom  fail  of  a  response.  Nor  need  there  be  much  fear  that 
a  girl's  feeling  of  responsibility  will  be  lessened  because  she 
sees  others  who  have  committed  the  same  fault.  It  is  counter- 
acted by  all  the  influences  for  good  in  the  home.  Only  those 
who  mingle  freely  with  the  girls  in  their  daily  life  and  actually 
see  it  can  realize  the  improvement  that  usually  comes  even 
after  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  home.  To  maintain  the  right 
atmosphere,  the  home  must  be  kept  free  from  certain  types— 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  receive  much  good  themselves  and 
who  would  be  a  drag  or  detriment  in  the  household  For 
thm  reason,  neither  the  really  mentally  deficient  nor  the  prosti, 
e  should  be  admitted.  For  the  same  reason,  second  pree- 
nanc.es  are  generally  excluded,  though  doubless  exceptions  may 
>e  made.  1  he  home  has  the  same  right  to  protect  itself  from 
injurious  elements  that  a  school  has. 

The  appeal  to  which  a  girl  is  most  ready  to  respond  is  the 
appeal  of  her  coming  motherhood.  "  You  want  to  be  your 
best  for  the  sake  of  your  baby,"  seldom  falls  on  deaf  ears 
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Even  the  girl  who  says  most  persistently  when  she  enters, 
"  I  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  the  baby,"  as  she  sits 
and  sews  on  the  little  garments,  as  she  sees  the  other  young 
mothers  with  their  babies,  learns  to  love  the  coming  child. 
The  wonderful  mother  instinct — "  the  most  precious  of  all 
instincts,"  as  Judge  Grant  says,  which  even  the  beasts  and 
the  birds  share,  that  transcendent  mother-love  can  so  transform 
and  develop  and  enrich  her  whole  nature  that  she  becomes  a 
different  being.  The  maternal  instinct  may  be  encouraged  or 
it  may  be  smothered.  It  is  almost  sure  to  be  smothered  if 
she  thinks  from  the  first  that  she  is  to  be  relieved  of  all  care 
of  her  child.  It  largely  depends  on  how  she  is  taught  to  look 
upon  her  motherhood.  She  who  has  suffered  so  much  in 
becoming  a  mother,  shall  she  lose  the  wonder  and  joy  of  her 
motherhood?  For  that  may  still  be  hers  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  hard.  The  deepest  meanings  of  her  womanhood  and 
motherhood  must  be  unfolded  to  her.  Not  every  girl  will 
enter  into  her  kingdom,  but  at  least  the  door  should  be  opened 
to  her.  Out  of  that  mother  love  is  born  the  strength  that 
will  make  the  heavy  burden  light,  that  will  make  possible  the 
seemingly  impossible  task  of  the  mother  supporting  her  child. 
Does  this  seem  unreal,  visionary?  Only  those  who  have  come 
close  to  the  girl's  heart  and  have  known  the  struggle  and 
the  final  victory  and  what  it  has  brought  her,  know  that  it 
is  not  visionary,  idealizing,  but  what  takes  place  in  many  a 
girl's  heart  and  life. 

One  other  factor  is  essential  to  the  girl's  rehabilitation,  an 
old-fashioned  factor  sometimes  thought  quite  unnecessary  in 
these  days,  and  that  is  religion,  not  sectarian,  not  sentiment- 
ally emotional,  but  simple  and  practical.  Man  is  said  to  be 
''  incorrigibly  religious ;  "  to  leave  out  that  element  is  to  do 
psychologically  incomplete  work. 

How  long  a  girl  shall  stay  in  the  home  after  confinement 
depends  largely  on  the  girl.  For  the  majority,  it  seems  better 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  physically  fit  they  should  go  out  into 
the  community  and  learn  to  work  out  their  problem.  For  the 
younger  girl  who  needs  more  training  it  is  a  question  whether 
she  can  get  it  best  in  an  institution  or  a  family. 

Placement  and  Follow-Up 

WHAT  a  girl  shall  do  when  she  goes  out  and  cannot  return 
to  her  home  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all.  Here  again 
the  individual  problem  of  each  girl  must  be  studied  and  choice 
of  occupation  made  accordingly.  While  we  realize  how 
heavy  is  the  girl's  burden  we  must  remember  the  words  of 
Charles  Booth,  "  The  two  conditions  of  human  happiness  are 
work  and  affection,  and  these  are  best  fulfilled  when  a  man 
works  hard  for  those  he  loves."  Sometimes  it  seems  better  for 
the  child  to  be  separated  from  the  mother,  and  yet  what 
greater  inspiration  can  a  child  have  as  it  grows  up  than  to 
realize  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  which  its  mother  has  made 
in  its  behalf?  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  against 
domestic  service,  and  maternity  homes  are  blamed  for  encour- 
aging it.  That  a  girl  with  a  baby  should  be  expected  to  render 
the  full-time  service  of  the  ordinary  maid  is,  of  course, 
impossible;  but  there  are  many  families  especially  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  want  not  so  much  a  servant  as  "  help  ",  and 
where  the  mistress  will  take  a  real  interest  in  the  girl.  The 
girl  works  side  by  side  with  the  mistress  as  a  widowed  daugh- 
ter might,  and  the  baby  lies  in  his  crib  or  plays  about.  That 
a  woman  with  a  baby  may  still  accomplish  a  great  deal  was 
demonstrated  years  ago  by  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
with  their  growing  families.  Such  places,  for  a  time  at  least, 
seem  to  offer  on  the  whole  the  best  chance  for  a  girl  to  fulfil 


her  motherhood.     And  if  later  she  marries,  as  she  sometimes 
does,  it  is  a  better  preparation  for  a  home  of  her  own. 

During  the  months  at  the  home  there  is  special  chance  to 
study  a  girl's  aptitudes  and  capabilities.  To  one  girl  who 
showed  skill  in  sewing,  a  course  in  dressmaking  was  given. 
She  went  home  with  her  baby  to  assist  the  village  dressmaker 
and  soon  succeeded  to  the  business.  In  many  cases  the  girl 
will  resume  her  place  in  factory  or  shop  or  office  and  board 
her  baby  with  her  or  in  a  boarding  house. 

In  every  case  the  most  careful  follow-up  work  should  be 
done — the  same  follow-up  work  and  the  same  legal  work 
that  is  done  by  other  social  agencies.  The  character  building 
of  the  maternity  home  is  only  a  foundation.  It  needs  to  be 
continued,  by  constant  supervision  and  suggestion.  A  girl 
often  goes  out  full  of  courage,  but  as  she  meets  the  inevitable 
difficulties  she  loses  heart  and  needs  the  support  of  the  visitor 
till  she  can  get  her  "  second  wind  "  and  for  months  and 
years  afterward.  It  is  a  great  help  also  to  the  girls  to  come 
back  to  the  home  for  good  cheer  or  counsel  or  to  share  their 
joys  and  griefs. 

There  are  always  likely  to  be  some  exceptional  cases  where 
a  private  family  may  be  better  for  a  girl — perhaps  very  young 
girls  who  cannot  assume  the  care  of  their  babies  or  older 
women  who  do  not  need  training.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  a  girl  would  get  as  good  prenatal  medical  treatment, 
and  if  she  is  sent  to  a  hospital  for  confinement  there  is  pub- 
licity, the  lack  of  continuity  of  care  and  the  risk  of  undesirable 
neighbors.  For  the  usual  unmarried  mother  we  believe  the 
maternity  home  offers  a  training  before  confinement  that  she 
is  not  likely  to  get  elsewhere.  One  young  girl  who  was 
in  a  home,  but  who  was  married  before  the  baby  came  and 
might  have  left,  begged  to  stay.  "  I  have  never  been  taught 
these  things  in  all  my  life,"  she  said.  An  experienced  social 
worker  recently  said,  "  It  would  be  the  very  best  thing  for 
half  the  young  married  mothers  if  they  could  have  just  the 
training  which  the  maternity  home  gives."  But  whatever  may 
be  in  the  future,  for  the  present  the  young  married  mother 
would  not  be  willing  to  take  training  in  the  same  home  with 
the  unmarried.  During  the  influenza  epidemic  a  home  know- 
ing the  great  stress  for  maternity  care  reserved  a  special  ward 
for  married  mothers,  but  no  one  was  willing  to  come. 

Maternity  homes  should  doubtless  be  more  flexible.  One 
home  has  this  year  admitted  and  treated  without  risk  to  others 
certain  venereally  infected  cases.  It  has  also  taken  certain 
cases  of  second  pregnancy.  And  when  a  former  girl  now 
married  and  with  a  home  of  her  own  asked  to  come  back  for 
confinement,  saying,  "  I  do  not  know  where  else  I  could  get 
such  good  care,"  she  was  warmly  bidden  to  come. 

The  maternity  home  may  be  a  stage  as  all  present  methods 
of  social  work  may  be,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
splendid  work  it  has  done  in  the  past  and  is  doing  now. 
There  are  of  course  failures,  and  records  are  imperfect,  but 
even  so  there  are  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  cases  where  girls 
are  known  to  have  made  good  and  who  say  over  and  ove: 
again,  "  I  owe  what  I  am  to  the  home."  The  seed  may  be 
dormant  for  a  time,  but  later  it  may  spring  up  to  an  abundant 
harvest.  Not  only  do  girls  live  decent,  respectable  lives,  bu 
in  many  cases  as  teachers,  nurses,  mothers  of  families,  they 
are  positive  powers  for  good  in  the  community.  As  a  girl 
recently  wrote,  "  Since  I  have  been  married,  no  little  ones 
have  come  to  bless  our  home,  but  we  have  helped  five  young 
people  to  a  better  education  and  took  one  boy  off  the  street 
and  made  a  man  _of  him.  He  is  twenty-six  years  old  and  is 
married.  He  is  just  returning  from  government  service 
Surely  the  community  cannot  yet  spare  the  maternity  home. 
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THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 


•A  Department  of  Practice 


Socializing  Brains 

OUITE  often  nowadays  one  hears  the  remark  that  Eng- 
lish labor,  and  especially  organized  labor,  is  better 
educated  than  American  labor ;  that  it  discusses  big  economic 
and  political  topics  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts 
and  with  a  fuller  appreciation  for  fundamental  principles. 
Whatever  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  British  labor 
has  obtained  the  degree  of  general  knowledge  and  culture 
with  which  it  is  credited — the  more  so  since  few  of  those 
who  make  the  comparison  would  venture  the  opinion  that 
elementary  school  education  in  England  is  superior  to  that 
in  the  United  States.  Much  is  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association — and  quite  a  number  of 
people  are  now  endeavoring  in  this  country  to  organize  demo- 
cratically conceived  educational  opportunities  along  similar 
lines.  However,  the  success  of  the  W.E.A.  dates  only  a  few 
years  back  and  in  its  turn  rests  on  the  results  of  a  great  deal 
of  effort  that  had  gone  before.  While  the  development  of 
adult  education  in  America  need  not  follow  the  same  history, 
yet  it  is  important  to  know  exactly  how  British  labor  started 
out  to  educate  itself — to  educate  itself,  for,  obviously,  without 
a  desire  for  education  there  could  be  no  successful  movement 
anywhere.  This  story  was  told  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  dinner 
of  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee  of  New  York,  by 
Margaret  Bondfield,  official  representative  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  herself  a  "  graduate  "  of  labor's  early 
school  in  self-education,  when  she  worked  as  a  saleswoman 
behind  a  counter  in  a  store.  She  said : 

The  strongest  educational  force  in  the  early  days  was  the  Fabian 
Society.  It  made  the  workers  want  education.  Just  when  the  new 
era  for  labor  was  beginning,  back  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties,  when 
the  trade  unions  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  when  the 
organization  of  the  unskilled  and  of  women  was  beginning  to  be  on 
the  horizon  as  a  possibility — the  Fabian  Society  started  its  circulating 
library.  It  sent  out  standard  literature  in  cheap  editions,  and  for  a 
subscription  of  half  a  crown  a  year  and  the  payment  of  the  postage 
one  way  a  labor  organization  could  obtain  a  book  box.  Among 
these  books  were  volumes  on  economics  and  history  and  the  best  of 
poetry  and  the  drama1.  With  the  help  of  these  books  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  began  to  educate  itself.  We  took  the  economists,  tested 
them  in  the  light  of  experience  in  the  shop,  and  found  their  con- 
clusions untrue.  It  was  good  intellectual  exercise.  We  learned 
history  for  the  first  time  from  the  school-book  side,  and  we  said, 
"The  vital  things  are  left  out.  What  about  Wat  Tyler?  What 
about  the  Chartist  movement?"  We  wrote  and  told  the  Fabians  what 
we  wanted  to  know,  and  the  Fabians  dug  in  the  British  Museum  and 
wrote  pamphlets  to  answer  our  questions.  We  got  the  pamphlet 
habit. 

From  historical  subjects  we  came  down  to  questions  of  the  day. 
Philip  Snowden  would  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  land  tax,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  would  be  sold  in  Independent  Labor 
Party  meetings.  This  work  of  the  Fabians  stirred  up  some  of  the 
university  dons  and  made  them  very  uncomfortable.  Some  of  them 
were  persuaded  to  socialize  their  brains— make  them  available  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  Fabian  Society  began  to  send 
lecturers  down  to  our  meetings.  It  was  a  great  night  when  a  Fabian 
lecturer  came  down — we  were  always  ready  for  him.  Our  discussions 
in  these  meetings  taught  us  toleration  and  breadth  of  view.  And  all 
the  knowledge  we  got  was  spread  as  widely  as  possible.  If  a  college 
person  took  a  class,  every  member  of  the  class  was  expected  to 
circulate  what  he  learned.  Discussion  in  the  shop  would  lead  people 
to  come  to  the  party  or  trade  union  meetings  for  further  information. 
So  the  movement  spread. 

As  it  progressed,  university  people  as  instructors  were  gradually 
shunted  off,  and  labor  people  took  their  places.  Now,  for  example, 
a  shoemaker  in  the  north  of  England  will  be  able  to  give  a  dis- 
criminating lecture  on  the  latest  book  of  Bertrand  Russell.  An  en- 
gineer, or  machinist,  will  be  well  informed  on  the  most  recent 
developments  in  engineering  science.  Some  of  our  members  have 


developed  a  veritable  craze  for  parliamentary  history  and  are  able 
to  show,  for  example,  the  analogy  between  the  pacifist  movement  of 
our  day  and  the  opposition  to  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Through  the 
debates  that  they  have  brought  to  light  we  learn  the  similarity  of  the 
very  expressions  that  we  use  today  and  those  used  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  lose  any  sense  of  personal  virtue 
or  selfconsciousness  in  our  crusade  in  a  feeling  that  we  are  but 
carrying  forward  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  past. 

In  the  Independent  Labor  Party  alone  we  have  eight  hundred 
propagandists  speaking  every  week.  These  lecturers  are  furnished 
with  weekly  news  bulletins  from  party  headquarters  and  disseminate 
information  which  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  press. 

Our  three-year  classes  are  especially  noteworthy.  They  have  to 
be  formed  in  fairly  stable  industrial  communities,  of  course.  A  union 
gets  together  a  class  of  about  forty  members  at  first,  and  the  members 
decide  upon  the  person  whom  they  will  invite  to  be  their  instructor. 
Sometimes  they  even  send  one  of  their  number  to  listen  to  various 
lecturers,  to  aid  them  in  their  choice.  Each  class  meeting  consists  of 
a  lecture  of  half  an  hour  followed  by  discussion.  In  some  com- 
munities classes  have  been  maintained  for  six  and  even  nine  con- 
secutive years,  and  whoever  goes  down  to  teach  a  class  in  one  of 
these  towns  must  take  care  that  he  is  a  master  of  his  subject. 

Ruskin  College  in  Oxford,  though  it  is  pretty  stodgy,  and  though 
the  students  there,  while  they  are  in  Oxford,  are  not  of  Oxford,  has 
played  its  part  in  labor  education.  Trade  unions  send  up  students 
who  are  expected  to  come  back  and  give  the  union  the  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  Frank  Hodges  made  a  brilliant  success  there,  and 
then  went  back  to  digging  coal.  Young  as  he  was,  he  soon  was  put 
in  as  general  secretary  of  the  great  Miners'  Federation,  and  his 
brilliance,  together  with  the  power  of  Robert  Smillie,  the  president, 
have  lately  enabled  the  federation  to  make  history. 

In  the  Women's  Cooperative  Guild  the  wives  of  workingmen  are 
being  educated.  Some  of  them  do  not  even  know  how  to  read  when 
they  enter  the  classes.  They  are  first  taught  the  principles  of  con- 
sumers' cooperation.  Then  they  learn  simple  economics.  Parlia- 
mentary law  comes  next,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  conduct  meetings, 
and  then  follow  classes  in  citizenship.  Maternity,  child  welfare  and 
birth  control  instruction  is  emphasized,  and  through  these  classes  a 
public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  which  is  resulting  in  getting  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  into  all  the  schools.  In  the  same  classes 
the  best  students  are  selected  to  become  teachers  in  this  difficult 
subject. 

Miss  Bondfield  emphasized  individual  initiative  and  unity 
as  the  central  and  essential  principles  of  the  whole  British 
labor  education  movement. 

City  Clubs  and  Social  Service 

SOCIAL  workers  and  members  of  city  clubs  (men  and 
women)  often  come  together  on  committees  for  public 
objects  but  are  apt  to  lack  that  intimate  comradeship  in  the 
common  pursuit  of  progress  which  comes  only  from  working 
together  at  some  concrete,  practical  task.  Club  members 
often  seem  to  the  busy  social  executive  a  "  leisure  class  " 
which  he  does  not  so  much  envy  as  he  trys  to  devise  means 
and  ways  of  "  roping  them  in  "  as  volunteers  in  the  unending 
task  he  has  at  hand.  The  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, the  other  day,  made  a  definite  bid  for  volunteer  social 
service  by  city  club  members  in  connection  with  the  summer 
activities  of  the  agencies  which  may  prove  suggestive  else- 
where. The  forms  of  service  asked  for,  as  most  needed  at 
the  time  being,  were : 

Summer  outing  work. 

To  take  groups  of  boys  and  girls  for  week-end  outings  and  hikes, 
and  to  take  groups  of  children  to  the  parks  and  beaches  for  picnics. 

To  help  the  United  Charities  make  arrangements  for  summer  out- 
ing parties  and  take  mothers  and  children  to  and  from  railroad 
stations. 

Motor  service. 
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To  be  called  upon   in   emergencies  to  take  crippled  or  sick    (not 
infectious)  persons  to  clinics  or  the  country. 

To  help  take  summer  outing  parties  to  and  from  trains.     (If  any- 
one could  loan  a  truck  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  very  helpful.) 
Vacation  school  work. 

To   teach   sewing,    carpentry,    arts    and   crafts,   toy   making,   clay 
modeling,  singing,  basketry,  etc. 

To  play  games,  tell  stories  and  do  kindergarten  work  with  young 
children. 

Beware  of  Competitions! 

NEIGHBORHOOD  competitions  are  a  popular  means 
of  educating  old  and  young  in  good  home-keeping, 
especially  in  preserving  order  and  cleanliness  in  the  appear- 
ance of  streets  and  tenements.  In  fact,  the  nearness  of  a  social 
settlement  may  sometimes  be  sensed  in  a  neighborhood 
inhabited  by  foreign-born  by  the  clean  sidewalks,  unen- 
cumbered fire  escapes  and  cheerful  window  boxes.  However, 
this  form  of  education  has  its  dangers,  as  was  lately  shown 
in  New  York  city  when  the  enraged  tenants  of  a  certain 
block  in  Henry  street  appeared  before  the  Mayor's  Commit- 
tee on  Rent  Profiteering  and  demanded  that  something  be 
done  for  them.  It  appeared  that  their  block  had  won  first 
honors  in  a  "  keep  your  house  clean  "  competition  and  proudly 
displayed  the  silken  flag  given  in  token  of  that  victory. 

When  this  had  been  flying  in  the  breeze  for  a  few  days,  the 
tenants  say,  the  owner's  agent  appeared  on  the  scene,  saw, 
whistled  to  himself,  went  to  his  office  and  returned  with  notifi- 
cations that  from  the  next  first  of  the  month  rents  would  be 
raised  two,  three  and  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  month.  Asked 
for  the  reason,  he  told  one  tenant,  "  I  suppose  the  owner 
saw  the  flag  "  and  to  another,  "  The  prize  house  should  get 
more  money."  Incidentally,  the  landlord  had  done  nothing 
whatever  to  contribute  to  winning  the  prize.  Hence — all  ye 
social  workers,  hearken;  and  beware  of  competitions. 

A  City  Vacation  Village 

'HAT  Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  the  New  York  Inter- 
state Park  are  doing  on  a  large  scale  to  create  camping 
facilities  for  city  people,  several  other  communities  are  now 
doing  or  planning  within  more  restricted  limits.  An  interest- 
ing example  of  this  was  brought  about  by  cooperation  between 
a  city  park  department  and  a  Red  Cross  chapter.  Forest 
Park  is  the  best  equipped  and  largest  park  of  St.  Louis — 
probably  one  of  the  largest  municipal  parks  in  the  country. 
Here  the  two  agencies  named  have  this  summer  opened  a 
"  vacation  village  " — starting  with  a  colony  of  twenty-five 
tents.  Soldiers  from  Jefferson  Barracks  aided  in  setting  them 
up.  The  tents  face  each  other  across  what  will  be  known 
as  Red  Cross  avenue.  Each  takes  care  comfortably  of  a  family 
of  eight. 

Meals  may  be  brought  from  home  or,  if  desired,  are  fur- 
nished at  cost  by  a  community  kitchen  fitted  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  common  dining  room  which  accommodates 
some  seventy-five  persons.  A  trained  social  worker  is  in 
charge  as  matron.  Shower  baths  have  been  installed,  and 
there  is  a  playground  for  children.  Application  for  residence 
is  through  the  recognized  family  agencies,  which  give  out 
tickets  free  of  cost,  available  for  a  week's  stay.  Thus  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme  are  secured  for  those  most  in  need 
of  it.  Since  the  men  can  go  to  their  work  daily  from  this 
park,  the  "  village  "  is  likely  to  be  very  popular,  and  if  it  is 
successful  will  be  repeated  next  year,  beginning  early  in  June. 

A  Church  Mobilized 

THE  Woman's  Church  Federation  of  Chicago  is  demon- 
strating what  can  be  accomplished  in  social  service  lines 
by  the  church  when  it  is  mobilized  for  action  under  efficient 
leadership.     Mrs.  George  M.  Mathes,  president  of  the  fed- 
eration,   is  such   a   leader,  combining  clear   vision   with   fine 
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executive  ability,  and  the  success  of  the  work  is  largely  due 
to  her  initiative.  The  federation  includes  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  city,  represented  by  delegates  from  each  local 
church.  The  central  office  is  in  immediate  touch  with,  each 
of  these  local  churches  and  also  with  any  group  that  it  may 
wish  to  work  through,  as  its  card  index  system  catalogues  the 
churches  according  to  voting  districts  in  one  file,  to  wards, 
to  senatorial  districts,  to  federal  districts  and  to  denomina- 
tions in  others.  Broadly  speaking,  the  work  of  the  federa- 
tion falls  under  three  heads:  (i)  educating  of  the  social 
conscience  of  the  church,  (2)  getting  correct  information  to 
the  people,  (3)  mobilizing  the  church  for  active  service.  The 
first  and  second  objects  are  accomplished  largely  through 
distributing  literature.  Thousands  of  leaflets  of  information 
on  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  are  distributed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  churches.  On  subjects  where  there  is  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  in  the  church  both  sides  are  im- 
partially presented. 

The  work  of  informing  the  church  is,  however,  only  pre- 
liminary to  obtaining  concerted  action  by  the  church  under 
the  direction  of  the  various  committees.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee, divided  into  city,  county,  state  and  national  subcom- 
mittees, concentrates  its  attention  upon  proposed  legislation 
that  has  to  do  with  human  welfare  and  keeps  the  church 
group  enlightened  as  to  these  measures  and  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  city,  state  or  nation  that  makes  them  desirable.  The 
federation  decides  which  bills  it  shall  work  for  and  stirs  up 
the  congregations  to  use  every  means  in  their  power,  through 
petitions,  letters,  etc.,  to  bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  legislative  bodies.  When  the  question  of 
closing  the  saloons  on  Sunday  was  up  in  Chicago,  through 
this  concerted  action  of  the  church  thousands  and  thousands 
of  letters  and  petitions  favoring  the  action  were  poured 
through  the  mails  to  the  mayor.  The  mayor  said  the  saloons 
were  closed  because  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  so 
strong.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Illinois  state  legisla- 
ture the  federation  worked  for  advanced  legislation  on  work- 
men's compensation,  mother's  pensions,  vocational  education, 
compulsory  education,  free  textbooks,  federal  female  pris- 
oners and  temperance.  Church  women  went  to  Springfield 
and  lobbied  for  each  bill  favored  by  the  federation. 

The  Morals  Committee  has  for  its  objective  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  conditions  that  contribute  to  the  delinquency 
of  the  young.  To  this  end  it  has  the  churches  organized 
with  a  district  chairman  in  each  federated  district  and  a 
morals  committee  in  each  church.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  local 
committee  to  investigate  the  moving  pictures,  cheap  theaters, 
dance  halls,  cabarets,  etc.,  in  its  vicinity  and  to  report  any 
conditions  that  may  have  a  demoralizing  influence,  to  arouse 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  and  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  legislative  committee  to  get  needed  ordinances  introduced 
into  the  city  council.  Many  of  the  worst  shows  in  the  city 
have  been  closed,  and  a  large  number  of  objectionable  movie 
films  and  dances  have  been  suppressed. 

The  Temperance  Committee  did  a  similar  work  along  its 
line,  arousing  voters  from  their  indifference.  When  a  tem- 
perance issue  was  at  stake  posters  were  sent  to  the  different 
churches  reminding  the  voters  to  attend  the  primaries.  Thou- 
sands of  leaflets  were  distributed  and  thousands  of  letters 
sent  to  our  congressmen  in  Washington  and  representatives 
at  Springfield. 

The  Welfare  Committee  has  to  do  with  the  constructive 
and  preventive  side  of  the  work.  It  cooperates  with  all  the 
agencies  of  the  city  which  are  engaged  in  welfare  work, 
with  the  playgrounds,  recreational  centers,  infant  welfare 
stations,  etc.,  acquainting  the  churches  with  their  work  and 
enlisting  the  financial  aid  of  the  churches  as  well  as  their 
cooperation  in  other  ways.  The  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  juvenile  court  and  with  the  United  Charities  is  carried 
on  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  an  effort  being  made  to 
connect  each  family  that  passes  through  the  court  or  the 
charities  with  the  nearest  church.  To  aid  in  carrying  out 
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HOW  TO  TRAIN  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 


'T'HE  following  suggestions  among 
to  a  bulletin  published  to  inquire 

THROUGH  THE  HOME 

"  Teach  children  that  'civility'  does  not 
mean  '  servility.'  Strict  obedience  should 
also  be  taught.  Outside  of  the  teaching  of 
honesty  and  truthfulness  there  are,  to  my 
mind,  no  things  better  that  can  be  taught 
the  youth  to  help  him  in  making  a  good 
and  desirable  citizen  than  obedience  and 
civility." 

"  The  growing  boy  and  girl  in  our  city 
is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  brought  up  to 
look  upon  the  mayor  and  council  as  a  col- 
lection of  incompetents  and  possible  graft- 
ers. .  .  .  Fathers  and  mothers  must  be 
forced  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  muni- 
cipal affairs  and  obtain  a  true  viewpoint 
of  the  personal  worth  of  their  representa- 
tives, if  this  condition  is  to  be  remedied." 

"  Cultivate  at  home  and  at  school,  by 
teaching  by  example,  a  feeling  of  local 
pride  and  patriotism — not  sectional  or  sec- 
tarian, but  general — so  that  every  child 
will  know  that  he  and  she  can  do  much 
to  improve  and  assist  the  community." 

THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL 

"  A  sound,  well-nourished,  erect  body  is 
fundamental,  else  much  effort  may  be 
wasted.  .  .  .  Would  urge  more  attention 
to  health  of  child." 

"Put   male   teachers   of   high   ideals    in 


others  were  received    by  the  Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  response 
how  home,  school  and   community  may  best  cooperate  in  making  good  citizens: 


our  schools  who  can  set  an  example  of 
manliness  to  boys." 

"  To  improve  education  in  citizenship, 
cooperate  with  the  teachers  of  history  in 
the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 
The  subject  of  civics  and  elementary  eco- 
nomics should  receive  more  attention  than 
it  does." 

"  The  average  child  leaves  school  with 
almost  no  knowledge  of  how  his  home  city 
is  governed,  and  by  whom.  .  .  .  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  alder- 
men of  the  various  wards  to  visit  the 
schools  at  certain  times  during  their  ten- 
ure of  office  and  thus  become  known  to  the 
rising  generation  of  voters?" 

"  Short  talks  on  How  Our  City  is  Gov- 
erned should  be  given  the  senior  scholars, 
by  men  and  women  who  are  not  teachers, 
but  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some 
phase  of  municipal  work." 

"  The  great  value  of  the  technical 
schools  should  be  emphasized,  and  they 
should  be  made  even  more  attractive." 

"  There  can  be  no  true,  loyal  citizenship 
apart  from  Bible  teaching.  Bible  teaching 
should  have  a  definite  place  in  the  school, 
also  in  teachers'  examinations." 

"  Insist  on  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority. As  there  is  such  a  lamentable 
lack  of  discipline  in  home  training,  it 


should  be  given  in  the  schools — military 
training  for  all  boys  of  between  16  and 
20  years  of  age,  also  a  modified  form  of 
military  training  for  girls." 

"A  school  farm  where  pupils  might  be 
taken  as  students,  not  sent  as  prisoners, 
would  mean  the  salvation  of  many  mis- 
guided lads  who  finish  their  careers  in 
bank-robbery." 

THROUGH  THE  COMMUNITY  AT  LARGE 

"  Every  facility  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  public  discussion 
through  the  establishment  of  community 
centers  or  otherwise.  Addresses  on  citi- 
zenship should  be  delivered  and  instruc- 
tion classes  for  those  applying  for  citizen- 
ship papers  should  be  organized." 

"  Proper  and  adequate  areas  must  be 
supplied  for  outdoor  sports,  where  citizens 
may  mix.  For  instance,  North  Toronto  in 
many  square  miles  has  no  ball  grounds. 
Buildings  for  clubs  to  keep  boys  off  the 
streets  ought  to  be  built  and  properly 
supervised." 

"  If  the  alien  (enemy  or  otherwise)  is  to 
continue  in  our  midst,  as  he  likely  will,  I 
would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  very  defi- 
nite plan  of  compulsory  education  for  him, 
whether  he  is  young  or  old,  in  English 
and  in  the  manners,  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  our  country." 


this  plan  the  churches  are  divided  into  sixty-one  federated 
districts  corresponding  with  the  juvenile  court  districts.  The 
federation  probation  officer  at  the  court  sends  a  card  index 
of  all  the  protestant  cases  to  the  central  office.  From  there 
the  church  nearest  the  family  is  located  through  the  card 
index  and  the  federated  district  map  of  the  city  and  notified 
that  it  is  responsible  for  this  family.  Also  church  homes 
are  found  that  are  willing  to  take  one  of  the  court  girls  and 
give  her  a  new  chance  under  helpful  influences.  Employ- 
ment is  found  for  others  and  they  are  fitted  out  with  the 
clothes  necessary  to  commence  the  work  with  self-respect.  In 
the  case  of  dependent  girls,  the  aim  is  to  keep  them  from 
being  sent  to  the  detention  home  with  delinquents  even  for  a 
night  but  to  find  church  women  who  will  take  them  into 
their  homes  for  the  night  or  two  until  the  court  can  place 
them.  It  is  hoped  during  the  next  year  to  make  a  more 
complete  organization  of  these  federated  districts,  having  a 
superintendent  over  each  and  a  block  guardian  in  each  block. 
Because  they  are  the  most  vital  questions  before  the  world 
today  the  federation  is  centering  its  attention  upon  our  indus- 
trial relations  and  our  international  relations.  And  here 
indeed  there  has  been  and  is  need  of  first  educating  the  so- 
cial conscience.  The  Department  of  Church  and  Labor  has 
worked  under  this  handicap,  for  industrial  conditions  is  one 
of  the  subjects  where  "  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,"  and 
this  slow  work  of  educating  the  social  conscience  must  pre- 
cede any  very  definite  step  taken  by  the  federation.  But  that 
work  has  steadily  been  carried  on.  The  committee  has 
worked  untiringly,  gathering  facts  on  the  labor  situation,  both 
local  and  world-wide,  through  unbiased  periodicals,  through 
labor  papers,  through  first-hand  information  obtained  by  at- 
tending labor  meetings  and  investigating  local  labor  condi- 
tions. And  month  by  month  they  have  reported  and  in- 
terpreted these  facts  to  the  church  women  and  pointed  out 
action  that  should  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  justice.  As  a 
result,  slowly  but  surely  the  church  women  are  becoming 


awake  to  the  significance  of  the  world-wide  class  struggle 
which  we  are  facing.  Already  they  have  investigated  strike 
situations,  standing  ready  to  testify  in  court  to  the  peaceful 
picketing;  they  have  helped  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the 
weekly  half-holiday  to  the  clerks  in  the  Hyde  Park  stores, 
they  have  cooperated  with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  department  store  proprietors  protesting  against 
the  discharge  of  workers  because  of  unidh  membership  and 
activity,  they  have  distributed  cards  announcing  union  meet- 
ings as  they  have  shopped. 

The  work  of  the  International  Friendship  Committee  has 
so  far  been  principally  one  of  education.  It  has  been  active 
in  spreading  information  of  world  conditions  and  problems. 
During  the  past  four  years  it  has  organized  study  clubs,  dis- 
tributed literature,  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  church  in 
touch  with  the  few  people  who  are  well  informed  and  wide 
awake  on  international  questions  and  with  university  trained 
foreigners  who  have  presented  the  problems  of  their  own 
countries. 

The  Woman's  Church  Federation  Protectorate  has  a  sep- 
arate office  and  charter.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  multitude  of  friendless  girls  and  women 
coming  to  Chicago  or  passing  through  or  living  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  court,  the  Traveller's 
Aid,  the  Chicago  girl  or  woman  needing  advice,  help  or  pro- 
tection on  the  one  hand  and  all  of  Chicago's  agencies  for 
human  betterment  on  the  other.  It  cooperates  with  over 
forty  of  these  agencies.  More  than  this,  it  has  brought 
Christian  homes  into  cooperation  in  the  work.  Each 
protestant  church  has  a  delegate  whose  duty  it  is  to  find 
church  women  who  are  willing  to  open  their  homes  tem- 
porarily for  this  purpose.  Cards  and  placards  bearing  the 
name,  address  and  aim  of  the  protectorate  are  distributed 
about  the  city  so  that  any  girl  or  woman  needing  help  or 
protection  may  know  where  to  find  it. 

MABEL  WAY. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD 

By  Evelyn  Dewey.  E.  P.  Dutton  fc  Co. 
337  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$2.25. 

Merely  as  a  tale  this  book  is  fascinating. 
Behind  its  somewhat  vague  title  lies  the 
story  of  how  Marie  Turner  Harvey  revolu- 
tionized the  rural  school  of  Porter  township, 
and  in  doing  so  revolutionized  the  entire 
township.  She  found  the  school  a  one-room 
building  of  the  typical  run-down  sort,  neglec- 
ted and  out  of  repair.  Built  twenty  years 
before  at  a  cost  of  $600,  it  lacked  a  basement 
and  even  a  foundation;  the  window-panes 
were  broken,  the  clapboarding  was  off,  the 
paint  was  peeled,  and  half  the  shutters  were 
missing;  the  wall-paper  napped  inside,  and 
plaster  sprinkled  the  floor;  the  windows  were 
without  shades;  a  huge  stove  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  made  much  dirt,  baking  those 
who  sat  near  it  in  winter  and  allowing  those 
who  sat  farther  away  to  freeze;  the  whole 
place  was  the  nightly  rendezvous  of  tramps, 
who  cooked  their  breakfasts  on  the  children's 
desks  and  spat  tobacco  juice  whichever  way 
their  mouths  happened  to  be  turned. 

This  was  where  the  children  of  Porter  got 
their  education.  Mrs.  Harvey  became  the 
teacher  on  a  three-year  contract  in  1912. 
(Nobody  but  she  knew  that  she  was  con- 
tracting to  teach  the  whole  township.)  First, 
she  made  the  grumbling  farmers  come  out 
and  repair  the  school.  Then  she  introduced 
a  little  real  teaching,  so  that  before  long  the 
children  actually  wanted  to  learn.  She  made 
the  school  attractive,  putting  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  pictures  into  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  She  added  agricultural  courses  to 
the  curriculum  and  started  a  school  garden, 
so  that  the  children  found  their  education  re- 
lated to  what  they  were  doing  at  home.  She 
even  contrived  to  make  the  school  the  center 
of  social  life,  so  that  the  competing  attrac- 
tions of  Kirkville,  a  town  near  by,  lost  their 
hold. 

This  was  only  a  start.  Porter  township 
is  in  Missouri.  Mrs.  Harvey  found  a  com- 
munity that  cared  little  for  the  education  of 
its  children  and  knew  little  of  matters  that 
concerned  its  own  wellbeing.  Not  only  did 
it  howl  with  pain  whenever  anybody  sugges- 
ted an  expenditure  for  school  purposes;  it 
persisted  in  planting  potatoes  only  on  Good 
Friday  and  believed  that  the  God-ordained 
way  to  remove  beetles  was  to  thrash  them  off 
with  switches.  Everything  that  had  not  pre- 
viously come  within  their  experience  was 
phenomenal.  The  women  stared  open- 
mouthed  when  they  saw  in  Mrs.  Harvey's 
home  a  table  with  legs  longer  than  any  they 
had  ever  seen  before. 

Mrs.  Harvey  took  four  of  the  oldest  boys 
in  school  to  attend  "  farmers'  week  "  with  her 
at  Columbia.  What  these  lads  when  they 
came  home  told  their  parents  about  scientific 
agriculture  was  a  caution.  More  lessons  fol- 
lowed. A  demonstration  school  was  brought 
to  Porter,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Missouri  the  state  agricultural  college  sent 
one  of  its  branch  courses  to  a  country  dis- 
trict instead  of  holding  it  in  a  town.  Spray- 
ing for  insects  became  popular.  The  most 
obdurate  follower  of  the  old  ways  refused  to 
be  convinced  until  his  neighbor  went  into  his 
orchards  and  sprayed  his  own  trees  for  him 
while  he  stood  by,  voicing  protest.  As  a  re- 


sult, the  township  is  known  today  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  farming  communities  in 
the  state.  Real  estate  dealers  use  proximity 
to  the  Porter  school  district  as  one  of  the 
arguments  in  advertising  property. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Everything  that  Mrs. 
Harvey  did,  she  did  by  cooperation.  She 
didn't  ask  for  the  demonstration  school ;  she 
got  the  farmers  themselves  to  petition  for  it 
She  formed  the  women  into  clubs,  and  after 
they  had  lectures  for  a  week  from  women 
instructors  in  home  economics,  they  asked  the 
same  instructors  to  come  again  and  concen- 
trate on  canning  and  green  vegetables.  A 
community  spirit  was  built  up  out  of  lethargy, 
ignorance  and  back-biting.  The  minority  of 
kickers  could  not  hold  out  against  the  em- 
phatic cooperation  that  Mrs.  Harvey  evoked. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Harvey  could  have  done 
nothing  without  the  support  of  a  few  people. 
The  author  is  careful  to  mention  that  one  or 
two  families  saw  from  the  start  what  she 
was  trying  to  do.  Nevertheless,  a  blind  man 
could  see  through  the  pages  to  the  real  qual- 
ity of  genius  that  inspired  the  regeneration  of 
a  district,  and  the  struggle  that  at  times  that 
genius  had  to  endure.  Moreover,  those  who 
know  Mrs.  Harvey  know  what  her  work  there 
has  cost  her  in  nervous  energy  and  physical 
strength — probably  in  actual  years  of  life. 
She  is  still  there.  She  has  done  nothing  that 
cannot  be  done  anywhere — especially  now 
that  she  has  done  it;  but  it  will  remain  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  her  work  and  of  this  book 
that  other  backward  communities  will  doubt- 
less not  be  induced  thereby  to  remove  some 
of  the  obstacles  from  the  paths  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  help  them — though  more  people 
will  probably  be  induced  by  Mrs.  Harvey's 
example  to  face  these  obstacles. 

Miss  Dewey  tells  her  story  in  language 
that  cannot  give  offense  to  anybody  in  Porter 
township.  She  also  shows  its  relation  both 
to  the  country-life  movement  and  to  the 
newer  influences  in  education.  Her  book  is 
strong,  restrained,  eloquent.  Is  it  in  bad 
taste  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  the 
vision  that  performed  this  work,  and  the 
ability  that  has  told  it,  are  feminine,  and 
that  Sir  Almroth  Wright  now  has  two  more 
instances  of  women's  achievement  to  cudgel 
his  brains  about  and  to  reduce  to  the  formula 
of  the  "inherent  inferiority  of  the  sex?" 

W.  D.  L. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  DISABLED 

By  Garrard  Harris.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
318  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 

The  world  has  proved  that  the  redemption 
of  the  disabled  is  a  possibility.  Economic 
necessity,  rather  than  humanitarian  motives, 
led  the  warring  nations  to  attempt  to  check 
the  terrible  waste  of  man-power  by  making 
workmen  out  of  disabled  fighters.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  attempts  has  quickened  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  social  obligation  to  rehabili- 
tate the  disabled  man,  be  he  soldier  or  civil- 
ian. Mr.  Harris  has  set  forth  in  a  very 
clever  manner  the  rationale  of  this  fin-de- 
siecle  movement,  which  is  fraught  with  great 
consequences  to  the  social  order. 

Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  speaking 
from  the  inner  circle  of  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education,  which  has  been 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  responsibility 
of  rehabilitating  the  disabled  soldier  and 


sailor.  He  draws  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  old  pension 
system  and  the  plans  of  the  federal  board 
for  the  disabled  ex-service  man.  Dr.  Prosser, 
director  of  the  board,  in  his  foreword,  very 
aptly  says  that  the  success  of  the  plan  will 
depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  board  in 
discharging  its  responsibility. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  clear 
statement  of  social  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
abled and  the  plans  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  that  responsibility,  rather  than  in  its 
handling  of  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
other  countries.  The  seven  chapters  which 
tell  of  the  work  done  by  other  belligerent 
nations  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  Ameri- 
can plan  are  largely  drawn  from  a  book  en- 
titled The  Evolution  of  National  Systems  of 
Vocational  Reeducation  for  Disabled  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  prepared  by  the  research  staff  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  and  printed  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  as  its  Bulletin  No. 
15.  In  that  bulletin  citations  of  the  original 
sources  are  carefully  made.  In  many  cases 
Mr.  Harris  has  followed  the  text  of  the  bulle- 
tin almost  word  for  word  but  has  omitted  the 
credit  which  an  author  is  usually  particular 
to  make. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  will  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  evolution  of 
work  for  the  disabled  and  the  ideals  which 
the  federal  board  holds  for  the  work  of  tre- 
mendous importance  committed  to  its  care. 

KATHLEEN  GOLDSMITH. 


WHY  WE  FAIL  AS  CHRISTIANS 

By  Robert  Hunter.    Macmillan  Co.    180  pp. 
Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  known  to  many 
social  workers  as  one  determined  to  see  and 
tell  the  truth  concerning  matters  of  common 
welfare  and  one  eagerly  seeking  to  live  the 
fraternal  life.  This  volume  is  a  searching 
attempt  to  find  and  to  proclaim  a  truly  Chris- 
tian rule  of  ideal  and  of  practice  in  the 
field  of  economic  adjustment  as  a  basis  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  deductions  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
and  from  the  life  of  the  early  church  are 
clear  and  forcibly  given;  although  the  ele- 
ment of  belief  in  the  speedy  ending  of  the 
present  world  order  does  not  receive  the  at- 
tention many  would  think  it  deserved  as 
explanation  of  the  willingness  of  early 
Christians  to  "  hold  all  things  in  common." 
It  is,  however,  by  an  interpretation  demon- 
strably  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  life  of 
Jesus  that  Mr.  Hunter  outlines  his  demand 
that  the  Christian  church  show  its  faith  in 
Him  whom  it  worships  as  the  "  omniscient 
Son  of  God  "  by  forthwith  beginning  to  obey 
His  teachings,  and  to  "  establish  a  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  order"  in  which  children 
of  a  common  Father  may  share  as  brothers 
and  sisters  in  all  the  best  things  of  life.  The 
family,  the  school  and  the  church  have,  as  he 
says,  each  given  a  pattern  for  this  remaking 
of  the  larger  world  now  dominated  by  greed 
and  selfishness,  lust  and  cruelty,  and  it  is 
time  that  all  society  should  become  a  united 
body  of  mutually  helpful  human  beings  inso- 
far as  the  Christian  church  can  make  it  so. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
analysis  of  Tolstoy's  attempt  to  live  the  truly 
Christian  life  and  his  failure.  There  has 
been  no  equally  keen  and  satisfactory  appre- 
ciation of  the  life  of  the  Russian  genius  com- 
bined with  so  adequate  an  explanation  of  the 
futility  of  anarchistic  individualism  even 
when  combined  with  deep  religious  devotion 
and  powerful  personality.  The  lesson  of 
Tolstoy's  life  so  clearly  given  is  enough  in 
itself  to  make  the  book  essential  to  every 
social  economist. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  the  book  alone  for  those 
to  whom  the  "imitation  of  Christ"  is  the  chief 
incitement  to  social  reform  and  social  prog- 
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ress.  The  fact  that  every  fresh  impulse 
toward  revival  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  has  recorded  itself, 
through  the  ages,  in  some  new  form  of  social 
effort  at  effective  sharing  of  the  material  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  good  things  of  man's 
common  inheritance  is  vital;  and  the  author 
does  well  to  emphasize  it.  It  is  a  special 
hypocrisy  in  so-called  Christians  when  they 
ignore  the  word  and  deed  of  Him  whom  they 
call  Master  and  Lord ;  and  the  author  does 
well  to  denounce  it.  It  is,  however,  a  far 
greater  fact  that  every  awakened  soul  of 
whatever  faith  or  cult  feels  shame  at  the 
thought  of  the  luxury  of  the  few  and  misery 
of  the  many;  and  it  is  an  indictment  of  uni- 
versal humanity  that  so  many  sing  praises  to 
democracy  and  exalt  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
and  yet  leave  contentedly  the  vast  majority 
of  the  race  dispossessed  of  the  wealth  of 
truly  human  values. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  Christians  alone  that 
Mr.  Hunter  calls  to  put  their  creed  into  their 
deed;  it  is  to  a  world  made  one  as  never 
before  by  the  agony  and  horror  of  the  war. 
The  formula  of  "from  all  in  the  measure  of 
their  ability,  to  all  in  the  measure  of  their 
need,"  which  he  quotes  approvingly  as  the 
communistic  rule  of  a  truly  Christian  society, 
needs,  we  think,  some  finer  mechanism  of 
social  control  than  we  yet  possess  to  define 
and  realize  a  just  economic  order;  since  "the 
children  of  Martha"  often  need  protection 
against  the  claims  of  the  indolent  and  self- 
indulgent  even  in  the  family  and  would  do 
so  much  more  in  the  "commonalty  that  owns 
us  all."  All  socialistic  schemes,  even  those 
most  deeply  fibred  upon  religious  idealism, 
demand  such  new  and  more  delicate  forms  of 
social  discipline  to  make  them  work.  The 
primal  need,  however,  is  to  accept  the  basic 
principle  that  sharing  and  not  grabbing  is 
the  true  rule  of  life  for  human  beings.  And 
it  is  to  that  primal  need  for  the  right  ideal 
and  the  right  consecration  of  purpose  and 
activity  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  made  a  real 
contribution. 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 

FACTORY  LAYOUTS  AND  EQUIPMENTS 

By  Frederic  Meron.  Theo.  Audel  &  Co. 
New  York.  Illustrated.  Price  $2;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 

COMMON  SENSE  WORKING  METHODS  IN  FAC- 
TORIES 

By  Frederic  Meron.  Theo.  Audel  &  Co. 
Price  $2 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 

By  Frederic  Meron.  Theo.  Audel  &  Co. 
Price  $3 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.25. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  a  Belgian 
engineer,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Liege, 
with  a  wide  and  varied  experience  in  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
came  to  this  country  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  scientific  management  and  mod- 
ern shop  methods  in  a  number  of  representa- 
tive engineering  plants  and  afterwards 
opened  an  office  as  consulting  engineer  in 
New  York  city. 

He  gives  in  the  first  two  books  the  results 
of  his  extensive  engineering  experience,  and 
by  generous  illustrations  shows  the  conditions 
found  in  various  kinds  of  plants.  He  crit- 
icises them  to  show  where  they  were  bad 
and  where  they  were  good,  and  how,  after 
a  careful  study  of  data  which  he  collected 
and  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  his  rec- 
ommendations, these  conditions  were  im- 
proved. 

The  size  of  the  books  is  convenient  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket  to  read  at  odd  times 
and  for  ready  reference. 

The  Human  Element  in  Organizations  is 
an  educational  treatise  on  the  handling  of 
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men.  Mr.  Meron's  method  is  embodied  in 
the  first  sentence  of  the  book,  "  The  constant 
objective  of  every  industry  should  be:  (1) 
to  meet  advantageously  all  competition,  of 
whatever  origin,  both  as  to  price  and  qusrl- 
ity  of  the  products  manufactured,  and  (2) 
to  obtain,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  great- 
est possible  profit."  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  author  accepts  without  criti- 
cism the  present  business  system  based  on 
profits  and  assumes  that  the  method  of  treat- 
ing the  employe  adopted  by  the  better  and 
most  progressive  type  of  employer  is  proper 
and  should  be  emulated. 

He  praises  the  employer  who  strives  to 
treat  his  employe  fairly  from  a  paternalistic 
standpoint  and  criticizes  the  employer  who  is 
harsh  and  domineering,  but  throughout  the 
book  there  is  the  evident  attitude  of  mind, 
displayed  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  that  the 
business  must  be  made  to  pay  in  spite  of 
everything. 

Notwithstanding  this  attitude,  the  book  is 
replete  with  good  advice  to  the  manufac- 
turer which,  if  followed,  would  lead  him  to 
make  conditions  in  his  plant  better,  both  for 
himself  and  the  employe,  and  thus  benefit  the 
consumer.  He  lists  and  classifies  the  vari- 
ous losses  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  plant 
and  indicates  how  to  estimate  them  and  to 
lessen  them.  He  describes  the  organization 
which  should  be  established  to  accomplish 
efficient  management  and  indicates  the  best 
method  of  selecting,  handling  and  training 
employes. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
examples  of  good  and  bad  methods  which 
have  come  under  his  own  observation  and 
shows  how  the  bad  can  be  made  good  by 
following  his  advice;  methods  such  as  in- 
structing foremen  and  employes,  tactful 
methods  of  introducing  new  ideas  and  of 
disciplining  the  men  who  are  not  receptive 
of  suggestions  for  improvement.  He  gives 
good  advice  regarding  methods  of  purchas- 
ing, inspection,  profit-sharing.  His  analysis 
of  efficiency  systems  is  very  good,  embodying 
in  them  as  he  does  what  are  correct  and  false 
ideas  of  management  and  of  experts. 

If  Mr.  Meron  would  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  particularly  as  they  have  developed 
during  the  last  four  years,  he  would  see  that 
the  paternal  type  of  management,  which  is 
really  the  benevolent  despot  type  of  mon- 
archic management,  is  passing  and  that  a 
more  democratic  form  of  management  is  re- 
placing it.  The  men  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  have  a  voice  in  what  is  being  done 
to  them,  and  if  the  manager  of  a  plant  "  gets 
together  "  with  his  employes  and  confers  with 
them  as  to  what  they  want  and  what  they 
need,  most  of  the  advice  given  in  this  book 
becomes  unnecessary. 

H.  F.  J.  PORTER. 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  LAWS  IN  THEIR  SOCIAL 
ASPECT;  A  DIGEST 

By  Fred  S.  Hall  and  Elizabeth  W.  Brooke. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  132  pp.  Price 
$1  (cloth)  ;  $.50  (paper)  ;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.15  and  $.60. 

Part  I  of  this  work  takes  up  some  proposals 
for  marriage  law  reform,  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners  on 
uniform  state  laws,  Howard,  Goodsell  and 
Cook.  These  relate  to: 

(1)  Common  law  marriages.     All   recom- 
mend   that   such   unions   be   made   null    and 
void ;  yet  they  are  still  recognized  by  twenty- 
six  states  and  are  possibly  valid  in  six  others. 

(2)  The    marriageable    age.      Here    the 
authorities   differ   but   recommend   that   each 
state  fix   its   age   limit.     Although  the  usual 
age  is  18  for  males  and  16  for  females,   at 
present  seventeen  states  have  no  restrictions, 
thus  permitting  the  common  law  age   of   14 
for  males  and  12  for  females. 


(3)  Notice  of  intention  to  marry.     All  the 
authorities     recommend     a     barrier     against 
hasty   marriage,    preferably    a   notice   of   in- 
tention to  marry,  usually  five  days. 

(4)  The     marriage     celebrant.       Recom- 
mendation for  a  more  responsible  and  better 
safeguarded    social     function,     Pennsylvania 
and     West     Virginia     allowing     anyone     to 
solemnize  marriages. 

(5)  State    registration   of   marriage.     Al- 
though in  twenty  states  such  registration  is 
not  required,  it  is  urged. 

(6)  Interstate    relations.      Recommenda- 
tions   for    some    methods    of    restricting   the 
crossing  of  state  borders  to  avoid   marriage 
restrictions. 

(7)  A  summary  of  the  commissioners'  acts. 

Part  II  takes  up  marriage  laws  by  topics, 
giving  a  summary  of  state  laws  in  regard 
to:  (1)  common  law;  (2)  the  marriage  age, 
referring  to  the  age  below  which  a  marriage 
cannot  be  contracted  even  with  the  consent 
of  parents;  (3)  the  marriage  license — all 
states  requiring  some  sort  of  license  but  dif- 
fering in  regard  to  who  issues  it,  advance 
notice,  parental  consent  in  case  of  minors, 
some  requiring  consent  for  males  under  21 
and  females  under  18,  while  some  permit 
people  as  young  as  16  to  marry  without  such 
consent — the  form,  record  and  life  of  license 
and  other  requirements  and  restrictions; 
(4)  solemnization,  the  laws  differing  in  re- 
gard to  what  officials  can  solemnize  mar- 
riage, the  presentation  of  the  license  and 
the  form  of  ceremony,  etc.;  (5)  the  mar- 
riage record,  all  states  requiring  some  re- 
port but  differing  in  regard  to  the  official, 
time  and  penalty  for  not  reporting;  (6) 
interstate  relations,  twelve  states  endeavor- 
ing to  regulate  interstate  marriages;  (7) 
other  prohibitions  and  (8)  related  subjects. 

Part  III  contains  a  digest  of  the  marriage 
laws  by  states,  taking  up  the  laws  of  each 
state  according  to  the  above  topics. 

While  essentially  a  book  of  reference,  it 
is  a  valuable  and  much  needed  contribution 
to  social  science  and  should  be  added  to 
every  sociological  library.  Not  being  a 
lawyer,  the  reviewer  has  made  no  attempt 
to  criticize  the  legal  accuracy  of  the  work. 

G.  S.  Dow. 

University  of  New  Mexico. 

NATURAL  EDUCATION  WITHOUT  TAXATION 

By  Thomas  L.  Brunk.  International  Uni- 
versity Association,  Alton,  111.  80  pp. 
paper  bound. 

This  booklet  is  propaganda  for  an  open- 
air  type  of  vocational  education  based  upon 
modern  principles  of  free  discipline  and  self- 
reliance.  It  advocates  remunerative  labor 
at  the  seat  of  learning  and,  in  this  respect, 
has  much  similarity  with  the  ideas  now  in- 
troduced by  Captain  Petavel  in  Bombay 
and  with  the  Landerziehungsheime  of  Lintz 
and  Wyneken.  (The  latter  has  just  been 
made  Prussian  minister  of  education  —  a 
highly  promising  event  for  the  future  of  the 
new  republic.)  The  students  are  to  be  the 
common  owners  of  the  school  and  school 
equipment  and  have  unquestioned  authority 
concerning  its  management.  Their  mainte- 
nance and  that  of  the  school  is  to  depend 
upon  commercial  returns  for  the  products 
made  by  student  labor.  A  great  variety  of 
vocations,  always  on  the  basis  of  work  on 
the  land,  is  to  be  taught.  The  treatment  of 
this  thesis  is  polemic  rather  than  descriptive, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  normal  reader 
can  glean  from  it  any  very  concrete  picture 
of  the  school  which  the  author  advocates  or 
that  any  very  large  number  will  be  converted 
to  his  ideas,  which  are  advanced  with  very 
sketchy  argumentation. 

B.  L. 
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REMAKING  LAWRENCE 

DURING  the  month  of  May,  which  is  the  latest  month 
for  which  statistics  from  all  over  the  country  have 
been  compiled  by  the  federal  Department  of  Health, 
Lawrence  had  the  lowest  death-rate  per  capita  of  the  textile 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  its  rate  for  children  under 
one  year  was  lower  than  that  of  New  York,  which  holds  an 
enviable  record.  In  all  Massachusetts  no  city  and  only  three 
country  towns  had  a  lower  rate.  Statistics  just  published 
show  that  the  death-rate  of  children  under  two  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  totalled  280.  For  the  same  period  of 
1919  there  were  but  147  deaths,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half. 
The  credit  for  this  belongs  to  the  Children's  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  Four  trained  nurses  and  one  assistant 
have  had  2,344  babies  in  charge,  and  have  instructed  mothers 
of  twenty-four  different  nationalities  in  the  care  of  their 
children.  The  department  has  been  maintained  by  the  Board 
of  Health  and  directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  with  the  hearty  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

This  cooperation  proved  so  effective  that  as  a  last  act 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  council  the  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee called  together  the  civic  and  social  agencies  of  the  city, 
both  public  and  private,  that  a  permanent  council  might  be 
formed  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  work  begun.  The 
response  was  enthusiastic.  A  Community  Welfare  Council 
representative  of  some  twenty  agencies  was  organized  with 
committees  on  education,  recreation,  health  and  social  service. 
Community  Service,  Inc.,  will  supply  in  the  immediate  future 
a  trained  man  to  develop  the  units  through  which  these 
committees  may  function,  such  as  playgrounds,  clubs,  classes, 
neighborhood  centers  and  forums.  Since  its  formation  about 
two  months  ago  the  council  has  been  before  the  city  govern- 
ment twice — first,  to  secure  continued  appropriation  for  the 
child  welfare  work  and,  second,  for  an  appropriation  for 
supervision  of  playgrounds.  Tke  subcommittee  on  com- 
munity "  sings  "  has  arranged  these  and  band  concerts  on  the 
common,  by  the  workers  in  the  different  mills. 

LOUISIANA'S  FEEBLEMINDED 

THE  energetic  work  of   Florida's  Commission   for  the 
Study  of  Epilepsy  and  Feeblemindedness  was  described 
recently    in    these    pages.      Important    action    in    the 
same  field  has  been  taken  in  another  southern  state.     The 
Louisiana  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feebleminded  last 
year  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the  commit- 
ment of  mental  defectives  to  licensed  private  institutions  and 
making  a  small   initial   appropriation   for  that  purpose.     A 
wealthy   and    public-spirited   citizen    built   a  school    for   the 
feebleminded  and  put  it  under  the  city  poor  department  of 
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New  Orleans,  which  agrees  to  begin  operation  as  soon  as 
sufficient  funds  are  available.  In  the  meantime,  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Milne  Asylum  for  Girls  in  New  Orleans,  which 
disposes  of  some  means  and  real  estate,  decided  to  open  a 
home  and  school  for  girls  whose  minds  have  not  developed 
normally.  They  secured  for  it  a  fine,  old  plantation  residence 
about  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  which  will  be  ready  to  receive 
pupils  about  the  end  of  September.  Alexander  Johnson,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth  at  Ft.  Wayne,  has  been  appointed  in  charge 
of  this  new  home  and  school  and  will  organize  it  on  the 
model  of  the  famous  training  school  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
In  fact,  the  board  hopes  to  create  a  southern  Vineland, 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  inmates'  happiness,  contentment 
and  usefulness,  although  it  does  not  expect  to  engage  in  scien- 
tific research.  A  department  for  boys  also  is  contemplated. 
Pay  pupils  will  be  received  from  parents  who  are  able  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  their  maintenance  and  tuition.  The  Milne 
board  has  resolved  to  support  one  free  pupil  for  each  pupil 
received  at  full  maintenance;  the  properties  of  the  institution 
also  are  said  to  be  appreciating  in  value  so  that  an  ample 
endowment  may  be  available  in  the  future.  For  the  present, 
some  liberal  financial  aid  has  been  assured. 

THE  GREEKS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

££Y"Y  T  HEN  Greek  meets  Greek,"  as  the  saying  goes — he 
\\  opens  a  candy  store.  But  there  are  also  many  thou- 
sands in  American  mills  and  factories,  in  railroad 
construction  and  on  the  farms.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
it  is  true,  do  go  in  for  fruit  or  candy  or  for  some  other  small 
business  enterprise — not  to  forget  the  humble  shoe-shine  par- 
lor-— that  does  not  require  much  capital ;  for  those  who  come 
to  these  shores  have  little  or  no  means  and  are  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  Having  retained  the  shrewd  busi- 
ness ability  of  their  ancient  forefathers,  they  find  that  oppor- 
tunity in  trading  rather  than  in  other  forms  of  labor.  This 
at  least  is  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  William  I.  Cole,  who  has 
studied  the  Greeks  of  Massachusetts  and  written  a  pamphlet 
about  them  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  that  state. 

There  are  now  about  350,000  Greeks  in  this  country,  about 
three-fifths  of  them  from  Greece  itself,  the  rest  from  various 
parts  of  the  former  Turkish  empire,  especially  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor.  They  do  not,  either  in  physique  or  in  mentality, 
come  up  to  the  picture  most  Americans  have  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  but  that  may  be  because  we  have  an  entirely  wrong 
idea  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  men  among  them,  and  also  because  we  do  not  know  our 
Greek  neighbors.  Professor  Cole  says  that  they  have  the 
same  love  of  fine  architecture — as  witnessed  by  the  picture  of 
the  Acropolis  which  the  bootblack  pins  on  the  wall  of  his  par- 
lor— the  same  love  of  literature, — exemplified  by  the  Greek 
vendor  of  fruit  who  in  the  intervals  between  waiting  on  cus- 
tomers was  found  to  be  reading  the  pages  of  Homer — the  same 
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love  of  adventure,  liveliness  of  disposition,  courtesy  and  hos- 
pitality, the  same  delight  in  trading,  in  disputation  and,  above 
all,  the  same  deep  patriotism. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are  some  45,000  or  50,000  of  the 
American  Greeks.  No  fewer  than  12,000  of  them  are  in  the 
small  city  of  Lowell,  with  only  3,500  or  4,000  in  Boston.  He 
does  not  mention  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  as  compared 
with  other  foreign  colonies  in  our  midst,  namely  the  small  pro- 
portion of  women  and  the  resulting  absence  among  large  num- 
bers of  the  men  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  responsibilities 
of  family  life.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
Greeks,  unless  they  prosper  exceptionally  and  decide  to  become 
naturalized,  expect  to  return  to  their  home  town  some  time 
or  other  and  prefer  not  to  make  permanent  ties  for  themselves 
here.  The  Massachusetts  Greek  colonies  of  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  are  organized  as  regular  "communities"  with 
president,  secretary  and  other  officers  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittees, supporting  the  Greek  Orthodox  church  and  its 
schools  and  a  variety  of  benefit  funds  and  social  activities. 

Professor  Cole  mentions  the  Pan-Hellenic  Union  in  Ameri- 
ca, whose  object  it  is  "to  instill  veneration  and  affection  for 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  adopted  country,  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  between  Greeks  and  American  citizens,  and 
to  assist  the  former  in  obtaining  American  citizenship ;"  he  does 
not  discuss  the  results  of  this  organization  except  to  say  that 
"there  are  not  even  safe  estimates."  The  fact  is  that  Greek 
organizations  in  the  United  States  are  in  considerable  flux,  and 
that  new  divisions  and  regroupings  occur  from  time  to  time 
for  political  ends  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  understand. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  National  Pan-Epirotic  Union  of 
America,  one  of  the  largest,  which  aims  "to  stimulate  a  greater 
study  everywhere  on  the  question  of  Northern  Epirus  .  .  .  and 
to  bring  about  the  union  of  Northern  Epirus  with  its  mother 
country  Greece  by  all  lawful  means."  Two  years  ago,  there 
was  formed  in  New  York  the  Greek-American  National  Union 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  process  of  Americanization. 

NEW   HEAD   AT   MILITARY   PRISON 

COL.  SEDGWICK  RICE,  known  to  SURVEY  readers  as 
commandant  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  was  relieved  of  his  position 
two  weeks  ago  and  succeeded  by  Maj.-Gen.  James  M.  McRae, 
former  commander  of  a  division  in  the  national  army.  In  the 
absence  of  a  statement  from  the  War  Department  giving  the 
reasons  for  this  change,  no  positive  explanation  can  be  ventured. 
Colonel  Rice  had  not  concealed  from  friends  that  his  four  years 
as  commandant  at  the  barracks,  two  of  which  were  occupied 
with  the  very  unusual  conditions  produced  by  the  war,  had 
been  a  difficult  and  exacting  task,  that  he  had  had  no  vaca- 
tion, and  that  he  strongly  felt  the  need  of  a  rest ;  it  was  known 
that  he  hoped  to  be  relieved  in  the  fall,  at  the  latest.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  true  that  some  persons  in  the  War 
Department,  including  a  few  of  the  inspectors  who  have 
visited  the  barracks,  have  been  inclined  to  criticize  Colonel 
Rice  for  what  they  believed  was  his  too  lenient  and  unmili- 
tary  way  of  handling  critical  situations  that  arose. 

Colonel  Rice's  relief  came  shortly  after  a  second  serious 
strike  of  military  prisoners  at  the  barracks  last  month.  [For 
a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  strike  of  last  January  see  the 
SURVEY  for  February  15.]  As  in  the  first  strike,  the  demand 
for  a  general  amnesty  for  military  offenders  was  one  of  the 
most  important  causes.  Press  accounts  indicated  that  there 
was  a  greater  resort  to  force  in  handling  this  strike  than  in 
the  former,  and  less  disposition  to  deal  with  the  men  sympa- 
thetically. Moreover,  the  prisoners'  grievance  committee, 
which  came  into  existence  during  the  former  strike,  was  abol- 
ished after  the  second,  and  a  rigorous  system  of  discipline 
restored  such  as  the  barracks  has  not  known  for  some  time. 
Privileges  have  been  taken  away,  prisoners  spend  more  time  in 
their  cells  than  formerly,  silence  is  now  enforced  where  talk- 
ing was  allowed  before,  and — if  "  underground  "  reports 
from  prisoners  are  true — both  paroles  and  "  good  conduct 


time  "  (by  which  prisoners  secured  reduction  of  their 
sentences)  have  been  withdrawn.  All  of  this  constitutes  a 
lapse  into  unfortunate  prison  methods  from  which  the  barracks 
seemed  to  be  steadily  emerging.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that 
military  method,  standards  and  discipline  have  no  place  in  a 
prison,  where  sympathetic  and  individual  treatment  of  inade- 
quate personality  is  the  main  task.  Whether  Major-General 
McRae,  the  new  commandant,  realizes  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
No  statement  concerning  his  qualifications  for  so  delicate  a 
position  has  been  given  out. 

"THE  ONLY   OFFENDER" 

WHAT  is  said  to  be  the  first  attack  upon  a  prominent 
white  man  for  his  championship  of  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  race  since  Charles  Sumner  was  set  upon  by 
Brooks  in  Congress,  occurred  last  Friday  in  Austin,  Tex., 
when  John  R.  Shillady,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  was  knocked  down 
in  the  street  in  broad  daylight  and  severely  beaten  by  a  group 
of  white  residents  of  that  city.  Among  Shillady's  assailants 
were  the  county  judge  of  Travis  county,  David  U.  Pickle, 
and  Charles  Hamby,  a  constable.  Judge  Pickle  was  quoted 
later  by  the  Associated  Press  as  declaring  that  the  reason  for 
the  assault  was  that  Shillady  had  been  "  inciting  Negroes 
against  the  whites,"  and  as  saying  that  none  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  affair  would  shirk  responsibility. 

At  St.  Louis,  en  route  to  New  York  city,  Mr.  Shillady 
later  gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  said : 

The  newspaper  accounts  I  have  read  say  that  the  assault  was 
made  by  three  men,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  there  were  at  least  six, 
and  more  likely  eight.  In  addition  to  Judge  Pickle  and  the  constable, 
Hamby,  there  was  an  automobile  with  about  the  toughest-looking  set 
of  men  I  had  seen  in  a  long  while,  and  my  travels  have  taken  me 
into  all  sorts  of  places  since  I  began  work  of  this  character. 

The  national  association,  from  its  headquarters,  in  New 
York  city,  wired  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby  of  Texas,  asking 
what  efforts  were  being  made  to  punish  the  offenders.  Gov- 
ernor Hobby  telegraphed: 

Shillady  was  the  only  offender  in  connection  with  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  your  telegram  and  he  was  punished  before  your  inquiry 
came.  Your  organization  can  contribute  more  to  the  advancement 
of  both  races  by  keeping  your  representatives  and  their  propaganda 
out  of  this  state  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Shillady  was  set  upon  a  few  moments  after  leaving 
a  court  session  that  itself  seems  to  have  something  of  an 
anomaly  in  judicial  procedure.  Summoned  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  by  Hamby  after  he  had  been  in  Austin  a  day 
and  a  half,  Shillady  was  called  upon  to  answer  charges  that 
his  association  was  trying  to  violate  the  laws  of  Texas,  that 
it  favored  social  equality  between  the  races  and  that  it  was 
abetting  the  alleged  purchase  in  large  numbers  of  high  powered 
rifles  by  the  Negroes  of  Texas'.  Mr.  Shillady  was  told  in 
court  that  criminal  action  against  him  might  ensue  from  this 
hearing.  He  was  followed  and  watched  throughout  his  stay 
in  Austin. 

The  purpose  _  of  his  trip  to  that  city  was  to  aid  the  local 
branch  of  the  association  against  an  effort  to  dissolve  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  chartered  in  Texas.  Mr.  Shillady 
explained  to  the  governor,  the  attorney  general  and  others 
that  the  association  was  not  a  business  but  a  membership,  that 
its  purposes  were  civic  and  educational,  that  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  York  and  that  no  Texas 
charter  was  necessary.  He  denied  that  the  fact  the  associa- 
tion paid  salaries  to  its  executives  made  it  an  organization 
formed  for  profit.  The  chief  purposes  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation, according  to  its  own  statement,  are: 

1.  A  vote  for  every  Negro  man  and  woman  on  the  same  terms  as 
for  white  men  and  women. 

2.  An    equal    chance   to    acquire   the   kind    of   education    that    will 
enable  the  Negro  everywhere  wisely  to  use  this  vote. 

3.  A  fair  trial  in  the  courts  for  all  crimes  of  which  he  is  accused, 
by  judges  in  whose  election  he  has  participated  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of   race. 
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4.  A  right  to  sit  upon  the  jury  which  passes  judgment  upon  him. 

5.  Defense  against  lynching  and  burning  at  the  hands  of  mobs. 

6.  Equal  service  on  railroad  and  other  public  carriers.     This  to 
mean  sleeping  car  service,  dining  car  service,  Pullman  service,   at 
the  same  cost  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  passengers. 

7.  Equal  right  to  the  use  public  parks,   libraries  and  other  com- 
munity services  for  which  he  is  taxed. 

8.  An   equal  chance   for   a   livelihood   in  public   and  private   em- 
ployment. 

9.  The    abolition    of    color-hyphenation    and    the    substitution    or 
"  straight  Americanism." 

In  regard  to  "  social  equality,"  the  latest  annual  report  of 
the  association  has  this  to  say,  in  Mr.  Shillady's  own  words : 

Nor  should  anyone  be  led  astray  by  the  tiresome  talk  about  "  social 
equality."  Social  equality  is  a  private  question  which  may  well  be 
left  to  individual  decision.  But  the  prejudices  of  individuals  can- 
not be  accepted  as  the  controlling  policy  of  a  state.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  is  concerned 
primarily  with  public  equality.  America  is  a  nation — not  a  private 
club.  The  privileges  no  less  than  the  duties  of  citizenship  belong  of 
right  to  no  separate  class  of  the  people  but  to  all  the  people,  and  to 
them  as  individuals.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority  and  of  the  unpopular,  no  less  than  for  the 
favorites  of  fortune,  or  they  are  of  no  meaning  as  American  in- 
struments of  government. 

Since  Mr.  Shillady  became  secretary  in  February,  1918, 
the  association  has  grown  from  eighty  branches  and  9,000 
members  to  268  branches  and  79.5OO  members.  Its  branches 
are  scattered  through  forty  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  one  each  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  the  Philippines 
and  Canada.  Texas  has  the  largest  number  of  branches  and 
the  largest  membership  of  any  state.  Throughout  the  South 
the  membership  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Negroes.  The 
president  of  the  association  is  Moorfield  Storey,  of  Bos- 
ton. Among  the  members  of  the  board  are  Jane  Addams, 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Florence  Kelley,  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  Governor  Burn- 
quist,  of  Minnesota,  is  president  of  the  St.  Paul  branch  and 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  was  president  of  the 
Topeka  branch  while  governor  of  that  state. 

Mr.  Shillady  arrived  in  New  York  city  Monday,  where 
he  held  an  informal  reception  at  the  Pennsylvania  station 
while  all  the  colored  porters  shook  hands  with  him. 

LABOR  IN  POLITICS 

BEGINNING  November  22,  a  national  labor  party  will 
be  organized  at  a  convention  in  Chicago  according  to 
plans  formed  by  representatives  of  labor  party  groups  in 
seven  states,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  South  Dakota  at  a  conference  in  Chicago  on 
August  1 8.  The  convention  will  be  strictly  a  labor  gathering, 
and  will  be  as  broadly  representative  of  labor  as  possible. 
There  will  be  delegates  from  labor  groups  of  two  kinds — 
already  existing  labor  parties  and  trade  union  organizations 
proper.  Labor  parties  and  local  unions  may  send  one  dele- 
gate for  each  500  members,  and  city  central  bodies  may  send 
one  delegate  each.  Thus  any  labor  group  which  desires  to 
join  in  the  political  movement  may  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  party.  Non-labor  groups,  made  up  of  farmers,  middle- 
class  liberals,  single-taxers,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  the  con- 
vention, except  as  they  may  decide  to  send  fraternal  delegates. 
Unorganized  brain  workers  or  other  individuals  subscribing  to 
labor  party  principles  may  have  a  voice  in  the  proceedings 
only  through  membership  in  local  labor  parties,  which  are 
open  to  all  "  workers  with  hand  or  brain." 

Arrangements  for  Arthur  Henderson's  lecture  tour  of  the 
United  States  this  fall  were  discussed  at  the  conference.  Mr. 
Henderson  will  speak  in  about  twenty-five  cities  and  will 
appear  only  under  labor  party  auspices.  The  conference 
endorsed  the  Plumb  plan  for  the  nationalization  of  railroads, 
and  also  expressed  approval  of  the  American  Freedom  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  September  25  to  demand 
amnesty  for  political  and  industrial  prisoners.  It  was  decided 


to  invite  the  Nonpartisan  League  and  the  Committee  of 
Forty-eight  to  send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  organizing  con- 
vention, and  that  similar  invitations  should  be  extended  to 
other  organizations  selected  by  the  temporary  executive  com- 
mittee, which  will  act  in  the  interim  before  the  convention. 

Last  week  the  New  York  Labor  Party  made  its  first  venture 
into  practical  politics  by  nominating  Thomas  J.  Curtiss  for 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  office  is  to  be  voted 
on  at  the  November  election.  Mr.  Curtiss  is  at  present  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  state  compensation  department. 

THE  LULL  AFTER  THE  STORM 

IN  reviewing  the  race  riots,  Dr.  George  C.  Hall,  Chicago's 
eminent  Negro  physician,  who  is  a  director  of  the  League 
on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes  and  a  leader  of  his 
race,  had  unstinted  praise  for  one  element  in  the  city's  white 
population.     He  said: 

Organized  labor,  by  its  conduct  in  Chicago  during  the  race  riots 
and  since,  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  fairness  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  Negro.  Union  leaders  labored  to  prevent  friction  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks;  union  men  refrained  from  joining  in  the 
rioting.  After  the  riots  the  unions  went  back  as  a  body  to  work 
with  non-union  Negroes  in  the  stockyards.  Negroes  have  participated 
in  the  benefits  which  organization  has  obtained  for  the  workers,  and 
now  that  we  have  this  conclusive  proof  of  the  good-will  of  the 
unions  every  thoughtful  Negro  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  joining  the  unions. 

Dr.  Hall  added :  "  The  packers  also  acted  fairly  in  re- 
employing  all  Negro  workers  after  the  riots."  Ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  Negroes  work  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  and  the 
importance  of  the  stockyards  labor  situation  as  a  factor  in 
race  relations  has  been  emphasized  since  the  riots.  The  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor  issued  on  August  9  a  proclamation 
which  charged  that  the  packers  had  deliberately  attempted  to 
fan  race  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Negroes  un- 
organized, and  declared  that  it  was  the  efforts  of  union  people, 
working  day  and  night,  that  had  prevented  the  spread  of 
race  hatred  among  stockyards  workers  and  had  kept  the  riot- 
ing from  becoming  far  more  serious  than  it  was.  The  week's 
strike  of  union  stockyards  workers  subsequent  to  the  riots  was 
a  protest  against  the  use  of  the  militia  to  "  protect  "  non- 
union Negroes  when  they  returned  to  work.  Union  leaders 
declared  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  tense  situa- 
tion, would  have  brought  on  clashes,  and  they  called  off  the 
strike  when  the  militia  were  removed. 

A  prominent  social  worker  who  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
stockyards  workers  said : 

The  race  situation  is  simply  hushed  up  now.  All  the  underlying 
causes  of  serious  outbreaks  are  still  present.  If  the  packers  were 
willing  to  welcome  the  organization  of  the  Negroes  into  the  unions 
which  are  eager  to  take  them  in,  the  situation  would  be  hopeful. 
Our  Lithuanians  and  Poles  feel  no  race  antipathy  for  the  Negro, 
but  they  say,  "  He  must  not  take  our  jobs  or  lower  our  wages." 

Investigations  into  the  riots  are  getting  into  full  swing. 
The  grand  jury,  after  holding  up  proceedings  for  a  day  be- 
cause no  charges  against  whites  had  been  presented  to  it,  re- 
sumed work  and  is  still  sitting.  The  following  indictments 
have  been  returned :  murder,  1 1  Negroes ;  assault  to  kill,  25 
Negroes,  15  whites;  manslaughter,  i  white;  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  14  Negroes,  9  whites;  arson,  4  whites. 
Twenty-one  Negroes,  as  against  sixteen  whites,  were  killed 
in  the  riots,  but  no  white  person  has  yet  been  indicted  for 
murder.  At  the  state's  attorney's  office  it  is  said  that  the 
investigation  is  only  beginning  and  that  cases  against  whites 
will  undoubtedly  come  up  later.  State's  Attorney  Maclay 
Hoyne  has  issued  a  statement  placing  responsibility  for  the 
riots  on  "  black  belt  "  politics.  He  charges  that  city  hall 
organization  leaders  encourage  lawless  Negro  elements  in  an 
effort  to  hold  the  black  vote  solid,  and  his  activities  threaten 
to  develop  into  a  city-wide  political  and  police  graft  expose. 
Governor  Lowden  has  appointed  a  commission  of  six  Negroes 
and  six  white  men  to  investigate  race  relationships  in  Chicago. 
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Communications 


THE   CONDITION   OF   EUROPE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  issue  of  July  5  con- 
tains on  page  528  an  unsigned  article  on 
The  Condition  of  Europe.  This  article  is  in 
several  respects  founded  upon  misunder- 
standing. The  writer,  whose  statements  are 
based  upon  personal  knowledge,  ventures  to 
offer  corrections,  in  the  interest  of  a  just 
understanding  by  the  readers  of  the  SURVEY. 

At  the  outset,  the  writer  wishes  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  photographs  of  individual 
cases  as  unscientific  and  capable  of  miscon- 
struction. The  two  photographs  given  could 
have  been  duplicated  in  any  capital  in  Eu- 
rope, in  any  month  of  the  year  in  the  pre- 
war period.  They  can  be  duplicated  today 
in  every  large  city  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
nutrition,  leading  to  marasmus,  frequently 
with  the  complication  of  rickets,  scurvy  or 
dropsy,  has  been  known  to  every  trained 
student  of  children's  diseases  in  every  large 
city  of  the  world.  War  does  not  produce 
new  diseases  of  sub-nutrition ;  it  merely  in- 
creases the  number  of  the  afflicted.  It  is 
therefore  incorrect,  since  it  may  be  mislead- 
ing, to  take  or  exhibit  individual  photo- 
graphs. The  legend  states :  "  The  photograph 
is  said  to  represent  the  average  condition  of 
children  in  Vienna."  This  could  not  have 
been  "  said  "  by  anyone  conversant  with  con- 
ditions in  Vienna,  where  the  A.  R.  A.  is  now 
feeding  110,000  children  daily.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  A.  R.  A.  has  been  to  take  repre- 
sentative children  from  a  large  group — for 
example,  a  dozen  out  of  a  hundred — and 
photograph  them.  The  pictures  thus  pro- 
duced, while  pitiful  enough  illustrations  of 
emaciation,  are  entirely  different  from  the 
photographs  reproduced  in  the  number  of  the 
SURVEY. 

The  following  statement  occurs  in  the 
article:  "Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  insists  that  the 
physical  effects  of  the  Allied  blockade  have 
been  deliberately  withheld  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  that  their  resolution  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  might  not  be  weakened."  This 
declamation  possesses  the  saving  quality  of 
a  certain  type  of  public  accusation  in  that  it 
does  not  specify  the  accused  party.  Does  Mrs. 
Kelley  mean  the  American  government  or 
the  American  press?  The  writer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
and  he  is  in  position  to  state  that  withholding 
of  the  results  of  our  blockade  was  not  an 
official  policy  of  that  board.  As  to  the 
American  press,  the  writer  is  constrained  to 
point  out  that  the  British  press  had  the  policy 
of  reporting  fully,  or  even  exaggerating,  the 
results  of  the  blockade  on  Germany.  In  one 
of  the  official  German  documents,  quotations 
were  made  from  the  British  press,  in  order 
to  prove  that  England  did  know  exactly 
what  the  blockade  was  accomplishing.  These 
open  statements  in  the  British  press,  which 
were  available  to  any  American  correspond- 
ent, were  not  censored  out  of  England  or 
censored  into  the  United  States.  These  Bris- 
ish  papers  were  on  sale  in  the  United 
States.  If  therefore,  any  American  paper 
did  not  publish  the  British  statements 
concerning  the  results  of  the  blockade, 
the  reasons  lay  within  the  policy  of 
the  particular  paper.  The  German  press, 
until  released  from  censorship  in  November, 
1918,  pretended  that  all  was  well. 

The  article  contains  the  wording  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  President  imploring  him  to  raise 
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OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO  are  of  such  importance  today  that  every 
citizen  should  have  intelligent  information  on  as  many  aspects  of  the  question 
as  possible. 
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By  SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 
Paper   Board    with  Cloth    Ridge,    $1.50 

SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN  is  a  recognized  authority  on  Pan-American  questions, 
having  lived  in  Mexico  for  ten  years,  most  of  the  time  as  director  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  of  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila.  He  is  now  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  in  Latin  America ;  has  been  a  lecturer  on 
Latin  America  and  Pan-American  relations  in  Columbia  University;  and  is 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Latin  America  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information. 

MR.  INMAN  offers  to  the  thinking  American  public  accurate  information  about 
men  and  movements  and  a  chance  to  get  the  Mexican  point  of  view.  He  out- 
lines a  constructive  policy  for  the  future  relations  between  the  two  neighbors. 
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THIS  NEW  BOOK  DEALS  with  the  biggest  of  all  reconstruction  problems  in 
a  big  way.  Scientific  in  its  study  of  facts  and  their  causes,  it  offers  a  clear 
interpretation  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  labor  world. 
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the  "  embargo  on  food  supplies,"  "  which 
seven  months  after  signing  of  the  armistice 
inflicts  suffering  and  death  upon  infancy  and 
childhood."  The  fact  is  that  the  embargo 
on  foodstuffs  was  raised  absolutely  three 
months  before  this  was  published.  The 
writer  explained  to  Lillian  Wa-ld  and  Jane 
Addams  in  Paris  the  reasons  why  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  obtaining  the  foodstuffs  they 
desired,  despite  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 
Since  this  article  in  the  SURVEY  does  not  cor- 
rectly state  the  condition,  it  is  advisable  to 
elucidate  the  situation  in  some  detail. 

The  article  states  that  "Miss  Wald  ha-s 
seen  figures  which  to  her  were  absolutely 
convincing,  showing  that  the  German  people 
do  not,  at  the  present  time,  receive  the 
amount  of  nourishment,  expressed  in  calories 
per  person,  that  would  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  in  physical  health."  Everyone 
who  has  studied  the  situation  knows  this  to 
be  true.  It  is  also  true  of  several  millions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy, 


and  of  a  hundred  million  in  Central  Europe 
and  the  Near  East,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia. 
There  was  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in 
Germany  as  to  the  amount  of  food  desir- 
able, or  necessary,  for  the  German  people. 
The  nutritional  experts  wished  to  practice 
forced  feeding  on  the  entire  nation,  in  order 
to  restore  the  depleted  body  weight  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  The  German  financial  authori- 
ties wished  to  import  only  sufficient  food- 
stuffs to  prevent  further  deterioration  and 
effect  a  partial  restoration  until  the  coming 
promising  harvest.  The  writer  has  been  in 
conference  with  German  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  the  German  ration  upon  several 
occasions  since  December,  1918.  At  all  times, 
it  has  been  freely  conceded  that  the  crux  of 
the  situation  lay  in  German  finance.  Indeed, 
in  the  very  first  interview  the  writer  held 
with  a  group  of  Germans  in  December,  these 
gentlemen  stated  that  even  with  the  lifting 
of  the  blockade  Germany  could  not  secure 
the  foodstuffs  she  desired  or  needed,  except 
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FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

in  a  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Church  and 
Nation  in  the  spirit  which  won  the  victory  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  St.  Mlhiel.  Such  volun- 
teers are  needed  at  once  in  the  liberal  pulpits 
of  America,  and  may  be  trained  for  efficient 
service  at  the 

MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Autamn  Quarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
sessions  at  the  expense  of  the  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Liberal  scholarship  aid. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  farther 
study  at  foreign  universities  available  at 
graduation. 

Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  Sonthworth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President 


YOUNG'S  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

The  Mecca  of  Negro  Literature  and  History 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

SCOTT'S     OFFICIAL,     HISTORY     OF 
THE  NEGBO  IN  THE  WORM)  WAR 

Cloth,  $2.90  Leather,  t.S.TS 

Send  your  order  today  to 

GEORGE  YOUNG 

1S5  West  135th  St.  New  York  City 

We  buy  old  books  and  manuscripts  by  colored 
authors 


"The  Mo«t  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  CUytao  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 
Prices  $92  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  tent  on  request 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  712  E.  40tk  SL,  CHICAGO 


"WORK  WITH  BOYS" 

19   Years  old;  alone  in  its  Field 

A  magazine  of  methods — to  help 
working  boys  and  their  younger 
brothers  physically  and  morally. 

Published  by  WM.  McCORMICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
Seven  issues  a  year,  $1.00 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Pool,  Billiards  and  Bowling  as  a  Phase  of 
Commercialized  Amusements 

By  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.  D. 
The  most  complete  and  suggestive  social  study 

of  this  important  subject  today. 

185  Pages         Illustrations         Price  $1.50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


Advertise  your 

WANTS 
in  The  Survey 


through  the  agency  of  international  credits. 
For  those  who  have  failed  to  realize  the 
enormous  economic  losses  entailed  by  the  war 
and  who  seem  to  feel  that  foodstuffs,  like 
manna,  can  be  sent  from  heaven,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  specify  in  detail  the  exact 
relations  of  the  buying  power  of  Germany 
to  the  program  of  importation  of  foodstuffs 
arranged  at  the  Brussels  conference. 

About  twenty  millions  of  people  in  Ger- 
many have  enjoyed  practically  a  normal 
ration  during  the  war.  About  forty  millions 
have,  during  the  past  two  years,  suffered 
more  or  less  destitution.  The  food  supplies 
in  Germany  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of 
the  armistice  were  not  sufficient  to  carry 
Germany  through  the  crop  year.  Had  the 
military  forces  of  Germany  not  collapsed  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  the  German  home  front 
would  have  collapsed  from  shortage  of  food 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  unless  Germany  had 
been  able,  through  military  extortion,  to  ex- 
press from  Roumania,  Poland,  Serbia  and 
the  Ukraine  amounts  of  foodstuffs  that  do 
not  now  seem  to  have  been  there  available. 
Following  the  revolution,  the  ration  was  im- 
mediately raised  and  a  program  of  importa- 
tion brought  under  discussion  with  authori- 
ties of  the  Allied  and  associated  governments 
in  accordance  with  the  proviso  in  the  armis- 
tice that  Germany  should  be  permitted  to 
obtain  such  foodstuffs  as  she  required. 
Germany  has  had  available  to  her  the  fol- 
lowing methods  of  securing  foodstuffs: 

1.  Germany    could     purchase    them    with 
gold.    This  is  the  method  that  has  been  most 
largely  employed,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the 
financial     authorities    have     restricted    pur- 
chases as  much  as  possible. 

2.  Germany  could  purchase  with  the  mark, 
that  is,  sell  the  mirk  for  foreign  exchange. 
This  the  German  authorities  refused  to  do, 
because  so  large  an  amount  of  marks  could 
not   be    absorbed    in    foreign   marts    without 
ruinous  depreciation  of  exchange. 

3.  Germany   could   purchase   on   credit   in 
the   surrounding   neutral   countries.     During 
the  war,  merchants  in  Scandinavia,  Holland 
and  Switzerland  were  eager  to  sell  foodstuffs 
to  Germany.    Since  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
this   eagerness   has  been   replaced   by  disin- 
clination. 

4.  Germany   could   purchase   on   credit   of 
foreign  nations  at  a  distance.     In  this  con- 
nection, Spain,  Argentine  and  Chile  come  to 
mind,  countries  in  which  the  German  senti- 
ment was  strong,  where  much  German  capi- 
tal had  been  invested,  and  where  Germans 
had  contributed  notably  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.     Up  to  date, 
Germany  has  been  unable  to  secure  credits 
in  these  countries. 

5.  Germany  could  purchase  foodstuffs  with 
foreign  securities  and  valuables  in  the  pos- 
session of  Germans  in  Germany.     Up  to  the 
present,    the    German    government    has    de- 
clined to  requisition  such  securities  and  valu- 
ables,  and   the   holders   have   apparently  de- 
clined to  offer  them. 

6.  Germany  could  purchase  foodstuffs  with 
foreign   securities    and   valuables   owned   by 
German    subjects    but    held    in    foreign    or 
enemy  countries.     Germans  held  large  inter- 
ests  in    South    America.     The   custodian   of 
enemy  property  in  the  United  States  held  in 
trust  large  German  holdings  in  the   United 
States.     The    German    government    did    not 
requisition  these  in  order  to  use  the  proceeds 
for   the   purchase   of   foodstuffs,   nor   did   the 
German  nationals  apparently  offer  them  for 
this  purpose. 

7.  Germany  could  purchase  food  from  the 
Allied  and  associated  governments  on  credit. 
In    the    present    financial    conditions    in    the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  Italy,  loans  to 
Germany  were  out  of  the  question.     In  the 
case   of   the   United   States,    a  governmental 


loan  to  Germany  was  without  legal  authori- 
zation. Private  loans  for  Germany  were 
contrary  to  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
The  outcome,  up  to  the  first  of  July,  was 
exactly  what  was  predicted  to  the  writer  by 
German  economists  in  December — that  no 
matter  how  open  the  markets  of  the  world, 
Germany  could  not  secure  the  necessary 
foodstuffs  because  of  deficient  buying  power. 

8.  One  further  method  of  purchase  remains 
to  be  discussed — the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  by 
payment  with   German  commodities.     Early 
in  the  year,  the  German  authorities  handed 
in  to  the  Allied  and  associated  governments 
lists  of  commodities  on  hand   available   for 
export   in   payment   of   foodstuffs.     The   list 
was  short,   and  the   quantities   small.     Ger- 
many was  before  the  war   a  large  exporter 
of   potash,   chemicals,   dyestuffs,   products  of 
steel,  glass,  porcelain,  leather  goods  and  tex- 
tiles.    For  export,  up  to  the  coming  harvest, 
she  was  able  to  offer  a  small  amount,  really 
a  bagatelle,  of  potash,  dyestuffs,   chemicals, 
electrical  instruments,  optical  apparatus,  etc. 
The  War  Trade  Board  of  the  United  States, 
which   passed   out  of   existence   on   June   30, 
maintained  an  import  embargo  against  Ger- 
man    potash,    chemicals     and    dyestuffs,     in 
order  to  protect  new  American  industries  in 
these  products  that  had  been  developed  dur- 
ing the  war.     France,  having  potash  of  her 
own,  had  no  need  of  German  potash.     Eng- 
land,  having  dyestuffs  of  her  own,   had  no 
need  of  German  dyestuffs.     Thus  the   Ger- 
mans   found   themselves    in    the    position    of 
being   unable   to  use   in   exchange   for   food- 
stuffs even  the  small  amount  of  commodities 
they  had  for  export  simply  because  the  na- 
tions that  had  foodstuffs  to  sell  were  not  in 
need  of  the  commodities  that  Germany  had 
to  offer. 

9.  Germany  might  have  been  fed   by  the 
world,  gratis,  as  an  act  of  charity  to  a  suf- 
fering country. 

Under  these  total  circumstances,  Germany 
has  imported  from  the  period  from  the  raising 
of  the  blockade  to  the  time  of  her  own  har- 
vest only  a  portion  of  the  foodstuffs  agreed 
upon  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  and  this 
through  no  fault  of  the  blockade  or  of  the 
Allied  and  associated  governments,  but  solely 
as  an  expression  of  exhaustion  of  German 
finance  and  industry  as  the  result  of  war. 

The  article  in  the  SURVEY  also  appears  to 
confuse  the  feeding  of  Germany  with  that 
of  the  liberated  states.  Herbert  Hoover  left 
the  United  States  five  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Directly  as  a  result  of  his 
personal  initiative,  Mr.  Hoover  had  in  pro- 
gress surveys  of  the  nutritional  needs  of 
Germany  and  central  Europe  as  early  as  in 
December.  And  during  December,  January 
and  the  first  half  of  February,  practically  all 
of  central  Europe  was  surveyed.  The  one 
hundred  million  dollar  appropriation  of  the 
United  States  specifically  provided,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  Congress,  that  neither 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or 
Turkey  should  participate  therein.  The 
newly  liberated  states  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Roumania',  Greater  Serbia  and  Fin- 
land were  in  position  to  borrow  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  out  of  the  original 
ten  billion  loan,  which  was  also  being  drawn 
upon  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
France  and  Italy.  These  liberated  states 
have  been  fed  largely  through  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  on  food  bought  out  of 
the  hundred  million  dollar  fund  or  through 
treasury  loans  drawn  against  the  ten  billion 
dollar  fund.  They  have,  in  addition,  re- 
ceived foodstuffs  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  Italy.  Austria  has  been  fed 
through  credits  extended  by  the  United  King- 
dom, France  and  Italy,  since  the  United 
States  was  legally  unable  to  extend  credit  to 
Austria.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  have  pur- 
chased small  amounts  of  foodstuffs  for  cash 
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or  commodities.  What  lias  been  accomplished 
for  these  nations  has  been  sufficient  to  make 
conditions  bearable  until  the  new  harvest,  to 
allay  social  unrest,  to  check  the  deterioration 
of  physical  well-being,  and  to  repair  in  part 
the  depleted  working  power  of  these  peoples. 
That  a  large  amount  of  pitiful  sub-nutrition 
still  remains  in  these  countries  is  true,  par- 
ticularly in  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia, 
and  is  a  direct  result  of  the  war  policy  of 
Germany. 

Very  early  in  the  year,  Mr.  Hoover  estab- 
lished a  child-feeding  program  that  w;>s  _an 
outright  gift  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration. The  purpose  of  this  program  was 
to  provide  a  supplementary  meal  each  day 
for  the  most  destitute  children,  precisely  as 
was  done  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Hoover  urged  the 
recipient  countries  to  set  aside  funds  to  sup- 
plement those  he  was  able  to  devote  for  this 
purpose  and  also  to  organize  their  own  social 
service,  in  order  that  they  should  possess  this 
as  a  public  asset  after  the  retirement  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration.  At  present, 
the  child-feeding  program  thus  initiated  is 
giving  a  supplementary  meal  each  day  to 
some  three  million  six  thousand  children  in 
Finland,  the  East  Baltic  states,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Roumania  and  the 
S.  H.  S.  Though  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration expires  with  the  completion  of 
contracts  entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  the 
child-feeding  program  is  to  be  continued, 
with  funds  to  be  raised  in  America  and  the 
recipient  countries.  The  readers  of  the  SUR- 
VEY can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  the 
nutrition  of  children  in  these  unfortunate 
countries  than  by  aiding  in  the  collection  of 
funds  in  the  United  States  in  support  of  this 
program.  Certainly  this  need  not  operate  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee,  or  any  other  organization  in 
the  United  States  that  desires  to  send  food- 
stuffs to  the  children  of  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  ventures  to  sug- 
gest that  social  service  workers  in  the  United 
States  should  be  cautious  in  forming  opinions 
as  to  conditions  in  Europe  without  an  ex- 
haustive personal  investigation.  Scarcity  of 
food  is  only  one  of  the  afflictions  of  Europe. 
Scarcity  of  coal,  disorganization  of  trans- 
portation, depletion  of  clothing,  depreciation 
of  currency,  inexperience  of  new  govern- 
ments, socialization  of  industry  and  demorali- 
zation of  the  social  conscience  due  to  suffer- 
ing and  war  fatigue,  combine  to  produce  a 
state  of  affairs  that  cannot  be  correctly  valu- 
ated  at  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles. 
Unless  one  has  seen  the  nations  at  war  (the 
writer  has  seen  both  sides  of  the  conflict  dur- 
ing the  past  three  and  a  half  years)  one  must 
be  cautious  in  judgment  of  post-war  condi- 
tions. 

ALONZO  ENGLEBERT  TAYLOR. 
New  York. 

SOUTHERN  SELF-HELP 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Broadus  Mitchell,  in  The 
End  of  Child  Labor  [see  the  SURVEY  for 
August  30]  takes  a  position  with  which 
we,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, are  in  thorough  sympathy.  The  best 
of  all  help  is  self-help.  Every  indication 
among  southern  cotton  mill  operatives  that 
they  retain  any  of  that  spirit  of  personal 
initiative  and  independence  which  formerly 
characterized  the  rural  and  mountain  popu- 
lations, and  that  they  will  use  this  spirit  to 
free  themselves  and  their  children  from  this 
modern  industrial  feudalism,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  believe  in  democracy. 

While  appreciating  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  many  southern  mill  owners,  the  public  has 
been  properly  disgusted  by  the  typical  atti- 
tude toward  industrial  reform  manifested  be- 
fore the  congressional  committees  when  they 
considered  the  federal  bills.  Further  than 
this,  the  courts  have  been  properly  rebuked 
by  trie  general  public  for  the  benighted 


PSYCHIATRIC   SOCIAL  WORK 

The  opportunity  of  a  four  months'  extension  course  in  Psychiatric 
Social  Work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bernard  Glueck  is  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  at  this  time. 

Other  attractive  vocational  courses  are  described  in  our  General 
Announcement  and  July  Bulletin. 

For  details  apply  at  once  to  the  Registrar  of  the  School,  103  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Conducted  by 

THE   VISITING     NURSE    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    HAVEN 

in  co-operation  with 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  qualified,  graduate  nurses  an  eight 

months'     course,     from     October     to      June 

in  the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTISE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH    NURSING 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Hills  35  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  ™  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of  current  economic  and  govern- 
mental problems. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  well-known  writers  and  teachers,  among 
whom  are: 

GRAHAM  WALLAS  of  London,  THORSTEIN  VEBLEN, 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON,  WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL 

JOHN  DEWEY,  DEAN  ROSCOE  POUND, 

THOMAS  S.  ADAMS,  HAROLD  j.  LASKI, 

MOISSAYE  OLGIN, 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD  and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
ROBERT   BRUERE   and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

Courses  will  include  lectures  on  Economic  Factors  in  Civilization,  the  Development 
of  the  United  States  Into  a  World  Power,  the  Historic  Background  of  the  Great 
War,  Modern  Industrialism,  Social  Inheritance,  Recent  Tendencies  in  Political 
Thought,  Problems  of  American  Government,  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  professions.  No  academic  degrees  will  be 
required,  but  the  standard  of  postgraduate  work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger  groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special  research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty-second 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  school  at 

465-9  West  Twenty-third  Street  New  York  City 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  In  Public  Health 

and  the   degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 

Doctor   of  Philosophy    (In    Public   Health) 
The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  IB  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least,  the 
first  two  years  in  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 
The  course  for  the  Doctorate  In  Public  Health  Is 
a  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  In  Philosophy  IB  the 
usual  three  years  course  lor  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  Information  In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Bchool  YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The   Training   School    for  Community 

Workers.      Reorganized    on    t  he 

Cooperative  Plan 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  In  Communities,  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  tn  the  field  and  for  volunteers 
Address  for  detailed  information 

Mist*  A.  A.   Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


majority    opinion    which,    by    a    single    vote, 
upset  the  obvious  desire  of  the  nation. 

Anything  that  can  hasten  the  emancipation 
of  children  from  industrial  conditions  which 
preclude  education  and  fasten  upon  them 
the  yoke  of  permanent  poverty  and  helpless- 


A   Summer'*   work   in   New   York   City 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  group*  ui 
dtUens  who  ne*d  teehiJctd  help  and  Inspiration  in 
orgauiiinii  recreation  In  their  own  tulghborhooda. 

Community  Councils  of   National    Defense 
Room  2210.  Municipal  BiuMlug  Xew  York 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Ee- 
uorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial Including  the  address,  for  each  Inser- 
tion Address  Advertising  Department,  The 
Survey,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  An  experienced  matron,  in 
a  child  caring  institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Address  3216  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Experienced  housekeeper  in 
child-caring  institution  in  Brooklyn.  Ad- 
dress 3230  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  housekeepers,  book- 
keeper and  primary  teachers  in  institution 
for  delinquent  girls.  Samarcand  Manor, 
Samarcand,  N.  C.  Give  education,  experi- 
ence and  age. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a  ca- 
pable person  (Jewess  preferred),  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Address, 
giving  full  information  as  to  age,  experi- 
ence, references,  salary  expected,  etc.,  3243 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  A  research  worker  of  varied 
experience  as  assistant  executive  director 
for  a  social  research  bureau.  Practical 
knowledge  of  Jewish  social  problems  and 
of  statistical  methods  prerequisite.  Reply 
in  writing  only,  stating  qualifications  and 
experience  in  detail,  to  Dr.  L.  B.  Bernstein, 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY :  Italian, 
or  a  person  speaking  Italian  and  under- 
standing dialects,  as  case-worker  in  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Address  letter,  giving  age,  previous  training 
and  experience  to  General  Secretary,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  43  Hawkins  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  _____ 

WANTED:  Community  organizer  and 
girls'  club  leader  in  Jewish  Settlement.  To 
one  who  can  teach  arts  and  crafts  the  posi- 
tion will  be  more  remunerative.  Address 
3254  SURVEY. 

A  LARGE  JEWISH  philanthropic  or- 
ganization on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  desires  to  engage  a  Director  for  its 
department  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Clubs. 
The  position  offers  great  opportunity  for 
initiative  and  development.  Please  give  all 
pertinent  information  in  first  letter.  Ad- 
dress  3259  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Young  Couple  with  initia- 
tive and  organizing  ability  to  take  charge 
of  small  Settlement  near  Boston.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  original  community  work. 
Address  3260  SURVEY. 


HOME  SERVICE  peace  time 
program  presents  special  opportuni- 
ties for  development  of  social  work 
in  rural  communities.  Trained  social 
workers,  especially  those  with  family 
case  work  experience  and  executive 
ability,  are  needed  for  country 
organization  and  field  work  For 
information  regarding  Home  Serv- 
ice training  courses  and  positions, 
address 

American  Red  Cross, 

Dept.  Civilian  Relief, 

National     Headquarters, 

Washington,  D.  C 


WANTED:  Superintendent  for  a  small 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  at  once  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fairman,  Hon.-Treasurer  of  the 
Girls'  Cottage  Industrial  School,  369  Peel 
Street,  Montreal. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  part-time  pub- 
licity man  for  educational  and  financial 
work,  connected  with  child-placing  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  territory  Mas- 
sachusetts. Full  particulars,  covering  edu- 
cation, experience  and  references,  desired. 
Katharine  P.  Hewins,  General  Secretary, 
The  Church  Home  Society,  376  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Graduate  Kindergartner  for 
assistant ;  also  sewing  school  work  in  after- 
noons. Jewish  girl  preferred.  For  further 
information  write  Jewish  Educational  Al- 
liance, Atlanta,  Ga. 

WANTED:  Trained  Worker  (woman) 
as  county  probation  officer.  Must  have 
executive  ability  and  initiative.  Address, 
stating  experience,  Lina  Willis,  Washington, 
C.  H.,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  experienced  craft  and 
social  service  worker,  opening  by  October 
first,  in  or  near  Eastern  city.  Address  3223 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  wants  man- 
agement linen,  hotel,  private  or  public  in- 
stitution. Address  3246  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  with 
experience  in  financial  federations,  wishes 
position  in  research,  statistical  or  editorial 
work.  Address  3250  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  experienced  in  set- 
tlement and  girls'  organization  work,  wishes 
position  in  Middle  West.  Address  3253 
SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENCY  of  Jewish  insti- 
tution by  woman  with  experience  in  insti- 
tutional and  other  work  with  girls.  Address 
3255  SURVEY.  

EXECUTIVE  (woman),  many  years' 
varied  experience,  wishes  opportunity  to 
share  in  broad-gauged,  forward-looking 
Americanization  or  child  welfare  work. 
College  graduate,  organizer.  Trained  in 
dignified  publicity  and  constructive  survey 
work.  Wide  acquaintance  with  national 
organizations  and  leaders.  Disengaged  be- 
cause recently  returned  from  France. 
Address  3256  SURVEY.  

HOUSE  -MOTHER  (undergraduate 
nurse)  and  Assistant,  experienced  orphan- 
age day-nursery  work,  desire  position 
together.  Address  3257  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE.  College  educa- 
tion, languages,  travelling  experience 
abroad,  desires  position  as  companion. 
South  or  Europe.  Address  32 

STATISTICIAN— Young  Man,  grad- 
uate student  in  economics,  expert  statis- 
tician, experienced  research  worker  and 
teacher,  desires  part-time  or  full-time  posi- 
tion. Address  3251  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED— DOMESTIC" 

LARGE  FAMILY,  simple  country  place, 
wish  to  employ  refined  Protestant  woman 
as  cook.  Good  salary ;  three  other  employ- 
ees. Mrs.  Stanley  Bright,  Reading,  Pa. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month, 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TBANSACTIONS  OF  THB  FIBST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPEBATIVB  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THE  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp.  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SCBVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent-  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SUBVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  SHOP  COM- 
MITTEES IN  PRACTICE.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTBIAL  RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish Quaker  Employer?  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  In  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

REPOBT  OF  THE  PBOVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMUTER. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  In 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOc. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Estey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
ISental   Hygiene;  quarterly  ;   $2   a   year ;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished  by   National   Organization   for    Public 
Health   Nursing,   156  Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year  •    published   by    Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405   Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
THE   ABBITBATOB  contains  debates  on   subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance ; 
Veracity    in    Newspapers ;    Amnesty    for    Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.     $1.00  a  year.     Sample 
free       P.    O.    Box   42,    Wall    Street    Station, 
New  York  City. 


[Continued  from  page  785] 
ness  is  to  be  encouraged.  But  why  throw 
aside  the  only  weapons  that  have  thus  far 
given  any  relief?  Mr.  Mitchell's  whole  ar- 
gument appears  to  be— if  the  operatives  will 
all  unite  and  strike  hard  and  often  enough, 
child  labor  will  cease. 

Unfortunately  the  two  illustrations  he  se- 
lects give  slender  support  to  his  argument, 
although  the  theory  is  sound.  The  Negro 
problem  in  the  South  is  not  yet  solved,  and 
present  indications  seem  to  prove  that  if  it 
is  ever  solved  it  will  be  by  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  public-spirited,  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  both  races  North  and  South.  Similar- 
ly the  Irish  question  is  not  solved — and  when 
its  solution  comes,  the  factors,  in  addition  to 
"agricultural  cooperation  at  home"  will  be 
courageous  political  activity  at  home,  advice, 
encouragement,  ample  funds  and  aggressive 
cooperation  abroad,  and  generally  the  aid  of 
the  helping  hand  from  those  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  see  the  justice  of  self-determina- 
tion for  that  long  subjugated  island. 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY. 

New  York. 
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Food  Conditions  in  Germany  After  Peace  Was  Signed 

By  Jane  Addams  and  Alice  Hamilton 


Uncle  Sam:  Jailer 


A  Reconstruction  Health  Program 


Labor  and  Reconstruction  in  Europe 

By  ELISHA  M.  FRIEDMAN,  Editor  of  "American  Problems  of  Reconstruction."  Net,  $2.50 
Mr.  A.   BARTON  HEPBURN,  the  widely  known  banker,  writes  :- 

"I  have  only  just  had  opportunity  to  read  your  very  excelled!  volume.  You  have  accomplished  a  difficult  task  in  put- 
ting in  such  palatable  form  a  large  number  of  facts  and  figures.  You  have  also  succeeded  in  arranging  your  material  so 
that  the  book  can  be  used  as  a  reference  volume. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  performed  a  real  service  in  putting  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  the  facts  in  the 
reconstruction  work  in  Europe.  .  .  .  There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  your  chapters  for  America,  I  was  of  course, 
particularly  interested  in  the  proposed  financial  reconstruction  measures  as  outlined  by  you.  .  .  .  Your  book  will  prove 
of  value  in  giving  us  information  upon  which  to  base  judgments  as  to  the  safety  for  the  United  States  of  foreign  loans 
and  foreign  investments.  We  must  know  the  conditions  in  the  various  countries,  and  more  especially  must  we  know  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  what  degree  of  effort  they  themselves  are  making  to  put  themselves  back  on  their  feet. 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  thorough  piece  of  work  you  have  done  and  upon  the  broadminded  view  which  you  have 
taken  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  all  countries." 

THE  PLACE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  RECONSTRUCTION     By  JAMES  B.  MORMAN 

"  It  may  not  be,"  says  the  Argonaut,  "  so  much  a  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  •  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  ' 
as  what  they  will  do  with  us.  None  the  l«ss,  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  so  clear  a  statement  of  possibilities.  Everything 
that  tends  toward  the  development  of  agriculture  makes  for  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  world,  and  the  author  sketches  a 
programme  that  ought  not  to  be  wholly  unattainable.  His  chapters  on  farm  credits  are  particularly  valuable."  Net,  $2.00 

GERMANY'S  NEW  WAR  AGAINST  AMERICA  By  STANLEY  FROST 

With  an  Introduction  by  A.  MITCHELL  PALMER,  Att'y-Geueral  of  the  United  States,  who  says  :  "  American  business  men  should 
realize  the  great  German  menace  that  is  now  confronting  them.  Germany  has  mobilized  her  finance,  industry  and  commerce 
Into  a  vast  army.  *  *  *  While  the  German  hordes  were  fighting  on  the  battlefields,  German  economists,  bankers  and 
business  men  were  scheming  and  plotting  for  the  day  when  the  war  should  end." 

"The  situation  at  this  time  calls  for  just  such  a  series  of  articles  as  Mr.  Frost  has  written.  *  *  *  The  wider  publication 
these  articles  receive  the  greater  the  public  service  Mr.  Frost  has  been  able  to  render." — FRANCIS  P.  GARVAX,  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  Net,  $2.00 

GERMAN  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  DURING  THE  WAR  By  EDWYN  BEVAN 

For  the  first  time,  the  full  and  coherent  narrative  is  given  to  the  public  of  the  part  played  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  In 
Germany  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the  fall  of  Chancellor  Michaelis  in  October,  1917.  From  original  documents — 
pamphlets,  books,  newspapers — the  full  story  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  great  Socialist  leaders,  such  men  as  Scheide- 
inann,  Bernstein,  Liebknecht,  is  presented  with  all  the  vividness  of  an  actual  eye-witness  account.  As  the  question  on  many 
lips  during  the  first  days  of  the  war  was  "What  is  the  Socialist  Party  in  Germany  doing?"  this  timely  and  authoritative 
reply  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  those  who  suffered  from  the  failure  of  Socialism  to  prevent  the  great  tragedy.  Net,  $2.50 

WHAT  AMERICA  DID  By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

A  record  of  the  country  at  war — of  America's  prodigious  efforts  in  preparing  for  war  and  waging  it;  of  the  tremendous 
energy  with  which  an  essentially  peace-loving  nation  girded  itself  against  the  menace  of  militarism;  of  the  creation  out  of 
practically  nothing  of  an  army  of  millions,  a  colossal  munitions  industry,  an  aviation  corps  second  to  none  in  the  world;  of  an 
invincible  spirit  of  solidarity  among  the  civilian  population  that  responded  to  every  call. 

"It  should  be  studied  by  the  doubters.  Florence  Finch  Kelly  has  accomplished  a  remarkable  feat  in  compressing  into  a  single 
volume  of  convenient  size  and  readable  style  the  complete  record  of  her  country  at  war.  *  •  *  ,\s  .,  ri,corcl  of  •  What 
America  Did'  It  had  to  be  a  eulogy.  For  there  are  the  facts." — Now  York  Sun.  .  Net,  $2.00 

PADRE:   A  RED  CROSS  CHAPLAIN  IN  FRANCE         By  SARTELL  PRENTICE,  D.D. 

A  record  of  the  work  of  a  chaplain,  both  at  a  base  hospital  and  directly  behind  the  lines.  Full  of  the  Interest  of  personal 
relations,  the  force  of  intimate  contact  with  life  at  the  edge  of  death.  Net,  $2.00 

STANDING  BY  By  ROBERT  KEABLE 

From  the  remote  African  parish  described  in  his  fascinating  book,  "A  City  of  the  Dawn,"  Mr.  Keable  went  to  France  as 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  African  natives.  Their  reactions  t  o  their  strange  new  surroundings  appear  here  set  forth  in  one  of 
the  most  significant  books  yet  produced  by  the  war.  Net,  $2.00 

THE  FLYING  SPY  By  LIEUT.  CAMILLO  DE  CARLO 

Lieut,  de  Carlo,  of  the  Italian  army,  recounts  a  most  extraordinary  war  adventure,  one  requiring  such  exceptional  will,  deter- 
mination and  nerve  that  he  was  rewarded  by  the  most  coveted  and  rarest  of  military  decorations.  Net.  $2.00 

HELPING  FRANCE  By  RUTH  GAINES 

A  story  of  the  Red  Cross  In  the  Devastated  Area.  A  thrilling  story  written  from  first  hand  knowledge  and  a  direct  share  in 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Allied  organizations  in  reclaiming  France's  war-swept  areas.  By  the  author  of  "A  Village  in 
Picardy,"  etc.  "Those  who  have  admired  the  Red  Cross  workers  bet'on,"  says  the  1'liilatlclpliia  Press,  "will  find  new  causes 
for  admiration  in  the  carefully  arranged,  systematically  devised  ways  and  means  for  helping  devastated  France.'1  Profusely 
illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  etchings  and  paintings.  Net,  $2.00 

NOTES  OF  A  CAMP  FOLLOWER  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT     By  E.  W  HORNUNG 

It  is  a  "Y"  man's  diary,  a  tale,  and  a  picture  all  in  one,  at  once  an  expression  and  an  explanation  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  went  to  the  front.  All  of  it  is  fresh  and  unhackneyed,  capitally  written,  relieved  by  bits  of  verse  that 
are  crisp  and  vital.  Net,  .$2. mi 

TOWARDS  RACIAL  HEALTH  By  NORAH  H   MARCH 

A  handbook  for  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  on  the  training  of  boys  and  Rirls  ;  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Evangeline 
Wilson  Young  of  Boston.  The  author  emphasizes  the  duties  of  educator  and  parent,  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  difficulties, 
but  explaining  wisely  and  sympathetically  from  both  the  racial  and  individual  standpoint  what  must  be  known  by  the  child 
and  the  best  way  in  which  it  may  be  taught.  Such  a  book  as  this,  written  from  wide  experience  as  a  leaelier.  scientific  com- 
petence and  wise  sympathy,  is  exceptionally  welcome.  Net.  $2.00 
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The  GIST  of  IT 

THE  world  knows  little  of  what  Germany 
has  suffered  from  hunger  caused  by  the  food 
blockade  of  the  Allies;  it  knows  less  of  what 
she  will  suffer  for  the  next  generation.  Chil- 
dren leaving  their  desks  at  school  to  vomit 
unnourishing  breakfasts  and  staggering  back 
to  put  their  heads  down  on  their  desks  and 
cry;  a  little  girl  crying  joyously  that  peace 
had  come  when  her  father  brought  home  a 
small  bottle  of  milk,  on  which  she  could 
only  feast  her  eyes  because  it  was  for  her 
sick  baby  sister;  old  people  dying  and  many 
others  acquiring  permanent  dyspepsia  from 
a  constant  diet  of  white  turnips;  the  fight  of 
forty  years  argainst  tuberculosis  lost  in  a  ris- 
ing death-rate  that  will  continue  to  mount 
for  some  years:  these  are  some  of  the  things 
seen  within  the  past  two  months  by  a  party 
of  Americans  among  whom  were  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  Alice  Hamilton,  who  tell  the  story 
in  this  week's  issue  of  the  SURVEY.  This  suf- 
fering is  not  a  matter  of  the  past.  Page  793. 

HAS  the  "  maligned  volunteer "  come  into 
her  own  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  what  is 
"  her  own  ? "  By  a  woman  who  directed 
those  energies  during  the  war — Elizabeth 
Case.  Page  818. 

THOMAS  W.  GREGORY,  shortly  before 
ceasing  to  be  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  refused  to  give  Winthrop  D.  Lane, 
of  the  SURVEY  staff,  official  permission  to  visit 
jails  and  prisons  where  federal  prisoners  are 
confined.  Mr.  Lane  went,  therefore,  without 
it;  he  got  inside  and  saw  how  the  prisoners 
lived.  Of  "  dark  and  disease-breeding  cells," 
of  semi-starvation,  of  "  living  with  rats  and 
vermin,"  of  overcrowding  and  bad  sanitation, 
of  insanity  and  attempted  suicide  he  tells  the 
story  in  this  week's  issue  of  the  SURVEY. 
The  federal  prisoners  whom  he  visited  are 
still  in  the  jails  of  Kansas  and  will  be 
brought  to  trial  in  a  few  weeks — after  two 
years  of  incarceration.  Page  806. 

EMPLOYERS  became  interested  in  accident 
prevention  when  workmen's  compensation, 
with  its  tax  on  accidents,  was  established; 
they  proceeded  to  make  money  by  reducing 
the  number  of  accidents  and  doing  away 
with  the  tax.  Since  sickness  is  largely  pre- 
ventable also,  the  same  thing  can  be  made 
to  happen  here.  Establish  compulsory  health 
insurance  and  employers  will  proceed  to 
make  a  profit  by  preventing  sickness,  argues 
John  R.  Commons,  who  points  out  that  the 
war  has  made  us  realize  as  never  before 
the  need  of  such  a  program.  Page  798. 

WHAT  the  guns  of  war  have  destroyed  in 
Europe  the  talent  cf  man  is  already  planning 
to  rebuild  stronger  and  more  serviceable. 
From  nineteen  plans  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  rebuilding  of  Rheims,  the  city 
architect  and  engineer  have  made  a  single 
plan  combining  the  best  features  of  all.  An 
inter-Allied  town  planning  conference  in 
Paris  brought  together  the  suggestions  of 
delegates  from  many  nations,  reported  for 
SURVEY  readers  by  George  B.  Ford.  Page 
802. 

TO  cut  off  the  "  dope  "  of  drug  addicts  means 
for  them  "  acute  mental  and  physical  suffer- 
ing, suicide,  insanity,  and  willingness  to  com- 
mit any  crime  to  get  the  morphine  or  cocaine 
that  would  stop  their  pain  " — and  it  means 
this  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  addict 
can  be  saved  from  this  fate  by  proper  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital.  Now  that  the  federal 
government  has  decided  to  strike  at  the  traf- 
fic in  drugs,  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  calls 
upon  it  not  emulate  the  empress  dowager  of 
China  and  let  the  poor  unfortunates  all  die, 
but  to  make  prompt  provision  for  caring  for 
them.  Scranton  has  shown  how  it  can  be 
done.  Page  797. 


Workers  For  The  World  State 

The  great  war  of  armies  has  ended.      But  the  greater  strug- 
gle for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  has  only  begun. 

Men  of  good-will  in  every  country    are   gathering   for   the 
battle  for  a  great  ideal. 

But  that  the  objective  may  be  gained,  it  is  imperative  that 
there  be  concerted  action. 

Defective  understanding  of  the  problems  of  one  brigade  by 
another  will  retard  the  advance. 

The  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  the  liaison  system  must  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible. 


WEEKLY     EDITION 


>~pHE  Guardian  is  the  newspaper  that 
•^  reflects  the  purposes  of  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  Europe. 

The  Weekly  adequately  interprets  to 
American  liberals  the  plans  for  making 
these  purposes  effective. 

It  furnishes  the  accurate  information 
required  by  Americans  concerning  new 
standards  of  adjustment  abroad. 


It  is  the  newspaper  known  through- 
out the  world  as  being  authoritative 
with  the  authority  of  independence. 

It  is  controlled  by  no  faction;  it  is 
progressive,  but  is  committed  to  no  race, 
creed,  or  clique. 

It  will  draw  into  closer  communion 
men  of  vision  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


After  the  Lean  Years 

Impressions  of  Food  Conditions  in  Germany  When 

Peace  was  Signed 
By  Jane  Add  am  s  and  Alice  Hamilton 


WHILE  we  were  in  Zurich  attending  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace  an  invitation  came  to  us  to  go  into  Germany 
with  some  members  of  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Friends  to  discover  how  great  was  the  need  for 
food  for  the  German  children  after  the  long  years  of  hunger 
and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  such  food  and 
clothing  as  the  Quakers  had  been  able  to  collect.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  this  society  has  been  throughout  the 
war  laboring  in  the  work  of  relief  and  reconstruction  in 
France,  Belgium,  Russia  and  Poland,  is  now  planning  to  ex- 
tend its  work  to  Germany  and  Austria  and  has  in  fact  been 
sending  supplies  into  both  countries  for  several  months.  Dr. 
Hilda  Clark  and  several  other  English  Friends  were  planning 
their  second  journey  into  Austria  but  there  were  many  delays 
before  we  were  allowed  to  start  into  Germany.  As  we  were 
waiting  in  London  for  the  peace  treaty  to  be  signed  we  saw 
something  of  the  campaign  which  the  English  people  were 
carrying  on  for  feeding  the  enemy  countries  with  the  rest  of 
Central  Europe.  There  was  the  Fight  the  Famine  Fund,  of 
which  Lord  Parmoor  is  president,  the  Feed  the  Children  Fund, 
of  which  Mrs.  Charles  Roden  Buxton  is  the  leading  spirit,  the 
agitation  led  by  the  Women's  International  League,  and  many 
others,  conducted  with  a  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Trafalgar 
square  and  Albert  Hall  meetings  which  was  astounding  to 
American  ears. 

The  four  English  members  of  the  Friends'  Committee  who 
traveled  through  the  occupied  region  and  entered  Germany 
via  Cologne,  reached  Berlin  July  6;  the  three  American  mem- 
bers, Carolena  Wood  and  ourselves,  traveled  from  the  Hague, 
crossing  the  border  on  the  first  civilian  passports  issued  there 
after  the  war  was  technically  over,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  July 
7.  We  were  equipped  with  letters  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  his 
various  representatives  in  German  cities.  Dr.  Aletta  Jacobs,  a 
Dutch  physician  who  had  been  asked  as  a  neutral  to  make  ob- 
servations on  health  conditions  in  Germany,  was  the  fourth 
member  of  our  party.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten  of  Berlin,  who 
has  been  acting  as  the  representative  in  Germany  of  the  work 


of  the  English  Friends  and  is  also  head  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  was  naturally  our  guide  and  adviser. 

We  saw,  of  course,  all  classes  of  the  population  but  from  the 
very  first  we  made  a  special  effort  to  see  as  many  children  as 
possible,  so  that  we  might  know  the  effect  of  long-continued 
underfeeding  as  registered  in  their  growing  bodies.  In  each 
city,  therefore,  sometimes  under  the  guidance  of  the  workers 
or  patrons  of  private  charities,  sometimes  under  city  physicians 
and  other  municipal  officials,  and  sometimes  with  well-known 
professors  or  child  specialists,  we  visited  the  creches,  the  child 
welfare  clinics,  the  playgrounds  and  outdoor  sanitaria,  the 
homes  for  convalescent  children,  the  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
always  several  public  kitchens  and  the  homes  of  workers. 

Our  impressions  crowded  each  other  so  fast  that  they  merged 
into  one,  an  impression  of  mass  hunger  as  we  had  never 
imagined  it,  hunger  of  millions  continued  month  after  month 
for  three  years  or  more;  combatted  desperately  by  the  doctors, 
the  experimental  chemists,  the  government  authorities,  the 
social  workers,  even  more  desperately  perhaps  by  the  mothers 
who  were  urged  on  by  the  primitive  passion  to  save  their  chil- 
dren from  starvation;  but  combatted  largely  in  vain  because 
the  necessary  weapons  were  not  there.  No  specialist  can  fight 
tuberculosis  with  war  flour  and  dried  greens,  nor  can  he  keep 
alive  a  delicate  old  man  on  boiled  turnips. 

As  nearly  as  we  could  learn  up  to  the  middle  of  1916  the 
effects  of  the  blockade  were  not  severely  felt,  though  people 
who  worked  among  the  poor  knew  that  even  then  mothers  of 
families  were  losing  weight  to  an  alarming  degree  and  that  the 
death-rate  among  the  aged  was  increasing.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  important  articles  of  diet — meat,  milk,  animal  fats, 
then  vegetable  fats,  eggs,  wheat  flour,  began  to  grow  scarcer, 
and  the  various  substitute  foods  were  of  low  caloric  value,  so 
that  as  the  year  went  on  the  diet  grew  very  poor.  In  1917  it 
reached  the  low  point  of  one-third  or  less  than  one-third  of 
the  standard  adopted  by  all  civilized  countries  as  the  minimum 
for  a  working  adult.  Then  in  1917  the  potato  crop  failed  and 
the  terrible  "  turnip  months  "  came,  remembered  with  horror 
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Comparative  quantities  of  soap  per  capita  before  the 
war  and  after  1917 

in  every  city,  but  most  of  all  in  Saxony  where  for  weeks  at  a 
time  there  was  literally  nothing  in  the  market  but  white  turnips, 
the  coarse  kind  known  as  "  Swedes."  Many  people  have  ac- 
quired a  permanent  dyspepsia  from  that  experience  and  for  the 
old  this  diet  was  fatal.  In  Chemnitz  the  death-rate  of  those 
over  sixty  was  only  166  in  10,000  inhabitants  in  1914,  but  in 
1917  it  reached  430.  The  village  schoolmaster  in  Barenstein, 
a  little  village  in  the  Erzgebirge,  told  us  that  during  those 
months  in  the  morning  session  there  would  always  be  nine  or 
ten  children  who  would  have  to  leave  the  room,  vomit  their 
breakfasts  and  stagger  back  to  put  their  heads  down  on  their 
desks  and  cry,  too  sick  and  miserable  to  sit  up,  much  less  learn 
their  lessons.  We  were  constantly  told  that  the  amount  of 
school  work  required  of  the  children  has  had  to  be  lessened 
in  order  to  meet  their  lowered  vitality  and  that,  owing  to  their 
absolute  inability  to  do  the  work,  many  children  of  the  poor  in 
Germany  have  practically  lost  four  years  of  school  life  out  of 
their  possible  eight.  The  numbers  of  school  children  was 
greatly  reduced  by  actual  illness.  In  Halle,  we  were  told  by 
one  of  the  school  doctors  that  the  school  population  had  fallen 
off  by  one-half  since  the  war  began. 

That  these  physical  privations  should  have  an  influence  on 
juvenile  crime  is  only  to  be  expected.  Ruth  van  der  Leyden 
and  other  probation  officers  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Berlin  told 
us  much  of  the  increased  criminality  among  the  former  pupils 
of  the  higher  grade  school.  Those  growing  boys  and  girls  who, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  during  the  long  course  of  the 
war,  undertook  hard  factory  work,  were  simply  unable  to  get 
enough  to  eat  from  the  rationed  supplies.  From  this  root  cause 
sprang  many  thefts  of  food,  falsification  of  bread  cards,  house- 
breaking  into  bakeries  and  mills,  stealing  potatoes  and  turnips 
in  the  fields,  taking  part  in  the  fraudulent  handling  of  food  in 
the  hope  that  some  would  be  given  to  them,  and  so  on.  In  ad- 
dition to  hunger,  many  of  these  children,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  the  anxiety  of  their  mothers,  stole  food  to  take  home, 
reckless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves.  Of  course  they 
often  stole  money  from  their  parents,  sold  the  clothing  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  or  such  household  articles  as  they  could 
pilfer.  To  quote  Miss  van  der  Leyden,  "  Children  and  youth 
from  the  most  respectable  families  come  before  the  court 
through  their  sheer  inability  to  withstand  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  so  cruelly  subjected."  It  has  been  said  of  these 
half-starved  children  that  they  well  illustrate  a  saying  of  Rous- 
seau's, "  The  body  must  have  strength  to  obey  the  soul ;  the 
weaker  the  body  the  more  it  commands." 


We  were  constantly  reminded  that  the  paucity  of  food  does 
not  only  affect  the  poorer  people ;  indeed  many  working  people 
with  relatives  in  the  country  from  whom  they  could  obtain 
food  fared  better  than  professional  people  and  others  who  had 
no  such  connections.  Often  when  asked  a  direct  question,  the 
professors  in  the  clinics  revealed  the  difficulty  they  had  had  in 
providing  for  their  own  families.  One  of  them,  who  kindly 
invited  us  to  his  house,  showed  us  two  blooming  children  of 
seven  and  eight,  but  the  little  war  baby  of  two  years  had 
stopped  growing  when  she  was  weaned,  and  developed  rickets. 
With  the  utmost  care  she  has  been  cured  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  walk,  but  she  is  tiny,  white  and  thin,  a  great  contrast  to 
the  other  children.  Another  professor  who  was  taking  us 
through  a  children's  ward,  admitted  reluctantly  that  his  daily 
food  consists  of  a  breakfast  of  black  war  coffee  with  bread  and 
marmalade,  no  midday  meal,  and  for  supper  soup  and  bread. 
He  came  back  from  the  front  to  find  that  his  wife  had  made  a 
poor  recovery  from  a  serious  operation  and  his  two  children 
were  very  much  reduced,  all  for  lack  of  proper  food.  He  sent 
them  to  a  seaside  place  on  the  Baltic,  but  there  proved  to  be 
so  little  food  there  that  he  is  obliged  to  save  all  he  can  to  send 
food  from  Berlin. 

Sometimes  the  tales  of-  food  shortage  were  touching.  The 
editor  of  a  large  city  newspaper  told  us  that  he  had  been  able 
the  night  before  to  take  home  a  bottle  of  milk  and  that  his  little 
girl,  who  met  him  at  the  door,  had  shouted  joyously  to  her 
mother  that  peace  had  come.  We  asked  if  she  had  found  the 
milk  as  delicious  as  she  thought  and  he  said:  "  Oh,  she  could 
only  feast  her  eyes  on  it.  That  milk  was  for  the  little  sick  one, 
there  was  not  enough  for  two."  Again  we  were  told  by  a 
mother  that  her  little  daughter  had  asked  her  if  it  was  true  that 
there  were  countries  in  the  world  where  there  was  no  war  and 
where  people  could  eat  all  they  wanted.  Perhaps  it  was  these 
women  who  suffered  most,  these  intelligent  mothers  who  knew 
perfectly  well  how  important  proper  feeding  was  and  yet  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  barest  necessities  for  their  children.  One 
of  them  said  to  us  that  it  was  hardest  at  night  after  the  children 
were  in  bed  and  one  heard  them  crying  and  whimpering  from 
hunger  until  they  fell  asleep  and  even  after.  She  added,  "  I 
do  not  see  how  the  women  endured  it  who  were  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  their  children  and  who  could  offer  them 
no  diversions  in  the  evenings." 

Many  people  kept  conscientiously  to  the  rationed  food, 
though  always  at  a  risk  to  their  health.  We  met  one  young 
girl  of  wealthy  family  who  is  reduced  to  such  a  pale  ghost  of 
ner  former  self  that  her  parents  are  greatly  disturbed.  She  has 
a  large  Bible  class  of  working  girls  and,  as  they  are  unable  to 
buy  extra  food,  she  has  refused  to  eat  anything  but  the  pre- 
scribed ration.  Others  found  it  simply  impossible  to  keep  this 
up.  Obviously  a  woman  who  anxiously  wonders  whether  the 


War   shoes,    made    with    wooden    soles,   woven   paper 
uppers,  and   leather  substitute   toes  and   heels 
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Average  per  capita  consumption  of  food  before  the  war  (lower  row)  and  after  1917   (upper  row). 
From  left  to  right  the  exhibits  are  of  potatoes,  sugar,  bread,  meat,  fats,  sausage,  cheese,  eggs,  milk. 
— From  the  Lebensmittel  Amt,  Frank furt-am-Main 


obligation  to  obey  the  law  is  as  binding  as  her  primitive  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  health  of  her  children,  has  taken  the  first 
step  toward  the  illegal  purchase  of  food.  One  woman  who 
succumbed  described  her  struggles :  "  My  husband  knew  that  I 
bought  smuggled  food  for  the  children  but  he  would  never 
touch  it  himself.  He  died  after  a  rather  slight  operation  and 
I  torment  myself  thinking  that  perhaps  it  was  because  he  had 
no  resistance  left."  Another  said:  "  My  old  father  would  not 
let  me  give  him  smuggled  food  till  he  had  lost  more  than  forty 
pounds  in  weight  and  my  friends  were  reproaching  me  with 
neglecting  him.  Then  he  yielded  and  he  always  referred  to  it 
as  '  the  time  my  conscience  died !  '  ' 

There  were  many  wealthy  people  who  were  able  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  war  to  secure  an  abundance  of  food 
for  their  families,  'but  even  if  all  the  food  in  the  country  could 
have  been  secured  by  the  government  and  fairly  distributed,  the 
lack  of  fats  and  albumens  would  still  have  been  disastrously 
great. 

There  is  a  general  impression  in  America  that  this  suffering 
from  lack  of  food  is  now  a  matter  of  the  past,  but  in  point  of 
fact  the  armistice  was  followed  by  the  cessation  of  sea-fishing 
through  the  complete  blockading  of  the  North  Sea,  the  de- 
mobilization threw  back  on  the  cities  thousands  of  soldiers 
whom  they  were  unprepared  to  feed,  the  surrender  of  rolling 
stock  demoralized  transportation  still  further,  and  the  armies 
of  occupation  took  possession  of  regions  which  had  formerly 
supplied  several  large  cities.  Thus  Frankfurt  am  Main  has 
lost  its  source  of  agricultural  and  dairy  supplies  to  the  French 
army. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  show  the  present  state  of  things  will 
be  to  describe  some  of  the  meals  we  saw  in  public  and  private 
institutions.  We  were  in  the  kitchen  of  the  great  university  hos- 
pital of  Berlin,  the  Charite,  at  noon  and  saw  the  meal  for  2,200 
people.  Since  the  revolution  the  hospital  has  had  to  adopt  the 
Einheitsessen,  that  is,  to  give  exactly  the  same  food  to  everyone, 
from  scrubwoman  to  head  professor.  We  saw  a  tray  of  meat, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  by  18  inches  long,  filled  with 
chunks  of  lean  beef,  very  stringy  and  full  of  bones,  which  had 
already  been  boiled  for  soup.  This  was  for  the  2,200  people. 
Of  course  they  do  not  get  it  every  day.  The  weekly  allowance 
is  250  grammes  (8  ounces)  but  after  the  bone  has  been  re- 
moved it  is  not  more  than  150,  which  would  make  the  daily 
allowance  just  the  legal  weight  of  a  letter. 

The  allowance  of  bread  is  335  grammes  daily  (u  ounces) 
but  many  of  the  sick  cannot  eat  it,  for  it  is  mnde  of  meal  ground 


very  fine  so  as  to  retain  all  but  5  per  cent  of  the  bran,  which 
makes  it  irritating  to  a  delicate  stomach.  Then  they  mix  with 
the  meal  chopped  dried  greens  and  this  malfes  the  bread  damp 
and  liable  to  mould  or  sour  in  a  few  days.  Yet  if  they  cannot 
eat  this  there  is  no  substitute.  The  allowance  of  white  bread, 
made  with  the  excessively  dear  American  flour,  is  only  one  loaf 
a  week  for  ten  patients.  Seafish  stopped  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  rice,  dried  beans  and  peas  are  only  beginning  to 
come  in,  so  the  reliance  has  to  be  chiefly  on  green  vegetables, 
of  which  the  hospital  is  using  ten  times  as  much  as  before 
the  war. 

We  saw  the  tuberculosis  patients  in  the  great  wards  for 
children — where  before  the  war  physicians  from  all  over  the 
world  came  to  study  the  methods  of  treatment — fed  with  a  soup 
of  meal  with  dried  greens  and  a  little  vegetable  margarine. 


"Something  to  Hope  For" 

IN  A  creche  in  Frankfurt  they  were  giving  emaciated  and 
rachitic  children  a  dinner  of  meal  soup  made  with  a  pound  of 
margarine  to  100  children  and  in  the  afternoon  a  meal  con- 
sisting of  a  mug  of  German  tea,  made  from  dried  leaves  of 
strawberry  and  other  plants,  without  milk  and  with  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  forty  quarts  of  tea.  In  Leip- 
zig, we  visited  a  Landkolonie,  a  large  playground  in  which 
625  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  spend  the  day  and 
are  given  a  midday  dinner.  It  consists  of  one  pint  of  thin  meal 
soup,  to  which  had  been  added  a  little  dried  vegetable.  Out  of 
190  children  who  were  seated  at  one  time  in  the  dining  room 
all  except  one  were  thin  and  anemic.  The  director  made  sev- 
eral announcements  to  the  children — a  hike  for  the  following 
day,  which  he  carefully  explained  was  not  compulsory,  the  time 
when  the  prize  would  be  awarded  for  the  best  garden,  and  so 
on.  All  of  these  were  received  with  a  curious  sort  of  apathy 
by  the  listless  children,  but  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  they 
would  have  milk  in  their  soup  tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  the 
announcement  was  greeted  by  a  shrill  and  spontaneous  cheer. 
He  turned  to  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  I  do  not  know  where 
the  milk  is  to  come  from,"  he  said,  "  but  one  must  give  them 
something  to  hope  for." 

The  meals  for  grown  people  we  saw  in  the  many  food 
kitchens,  some  maintained  by  the  city,  some  by  private  charity. 
In  Leipzig  one  could  get  for  forty  pfennigs  two  boiled  dump- 
lings of  war  meal  with  some  dried  pears  which  had  been  stewed 
with  sugar.  It  was  prrbiMy  a  little  over  cne-third  of  what  a 
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German  would  ordinarily  eat  at  noon.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  meal  served  in  Chemnitz;,  a  soup  of  meal  made  with  sauer- 
kraut and  potatoes  and  a  little  vegetable  margarine.  Both 
were  more  appetizing  than  the  meals  we  saw  served  in  Berlin, 
but  scantier.  However,  in  Berlin  the  price  was  a  mark  and  a 
quarter  or  a  half  for  meal  soup,  a  dish  of  part  dried  and  part 
fresh  greens  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a  dessert  of  damp, 
grayish  cake,  which  was  so  sticky  and  elastic  one  could  draw 
it  out  like  rubber,  or  aniline  red  jelly  of  a  still  stronger  and 
more  unappetizing  consistency,  both,  of  course,  sweetened  with 
saccharine. 

Food  Rationing 

IT  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lack  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  meat 
and  fats  is  the  serious  side  of  the  food  shortage.  Berlin's  milk 
supply  has  fallen  to  a  little  over  one-seventh  of  the  normal, 
that  of  Chemnitz  to  less  than  one-eighth,  of  Frankfurt  to  less 
than  one-twelfth.  It  is  very  strictly  rationed  to  nursing  moth- 
ers, children  between  one  and  four  years  and  some  of  the  sick. 
Children  up  to  four  get  a  pint  a  day,  sometimes  those  up  to  six 
may  get  half  a  pint.  Open  tuberculosis  calls  for  one  pint  a  day, 
closed  tuberculosis  for  none.  Acute  nephritis'  entitles  the 
patient  to  half  a  pipt,  but  not  chronic  nephritis,  and  if  there  is 
hemorrhage  a  case  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  receive  a  pint  a 
day.  This  is  only,  of  course,  when  the  supply  is  sufficient. 

The  crops  of  this  year  are  already  supplying  Germans  with 
fresh  vegetables ;  the  potato  crop,  so  important  for  the  poorer 
people  especially,  promises  to  be  fairly  good,  and  the  bread  will 
be  much  better  in  quality  and  cheaper  when  the  rye  crop  is  har- 
vested. But  it  is  impossible  to  restore  a  starved  population  to 
a  normal  condition  on  fresh  vegetables  and  cereals.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  fats  and  albuminous  foods.  Germany 
has  no  animal  fats  because  of  the  loss  of  cattle  and  the  lack  of 
rich  fodder  for  the  cattle  which  still  remain.  She  has  always 
imported  this  fodder  in  the  form  of  oil  cake  and  palm  kernels. 
Germany  has  no  source  of  vegetable  oils,  no  nuts,  no  cotton- 
seed. Therefore,  she  must,  if  her  people  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  effects  of  malnutrition,  buy  in  foreign  countries  the  oils,  fat 
meats  and  milk  which  she  cannot  herself  produce.  There  is 
also  need  of  sugar  for  this  year,  since  much  of  the  sugar- 
beet  land  was  sown  to  cereals.  The  important  bacon,  salt 
pork,  suet,  lard,  butter,  condensed  milk,  chocolate  and  cocoa 
will  necessarily  be  very  expensive  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor  and  even  the  moderately  well-to-do  class. 

The  effects  of  underfeeding  are  registered  chiefly  in  the 
increased  tuberculous  rate  at  all  ages,  and  in  the  increased 
death-rate  among  the  old  as  is  shown  in  Germany's  statistics. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  1917,  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis had  increased  by  91  per  cent  in  women,  only  40  per 
cent  in  men.  That  same  year  the  Prussian  Home  Office  esti- 
mated the  excess  deaths  among  the  old,  those  over  60  years, 
at  127,000,  and  among  children  under  five  at  50,000. 

Kayserling,  one  of  Germany's  foremost  tuberculosis  special- 
ists, told  us  that  the  fight  of  almost  forty  years  against  tuber- 
culosis was  lost.  The  Germans  date  their  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  from  about  1882  when  Koch  discovered  the  bacillus. 
Since  then  their  rate  had  fallen  from  over  30  per  10,000  of 
the  population  to  less  than  14.  In  the  first  half  of  1918  it 
was  already  over  30  and  is  still  rising  and  will  continue  to 
rise  for  some  years.  Nor  does  the  death-rate  tell  all  the  story. 
In  Berlin  the  infection  rate  among  babies — shown  by  the  von 
Pirquet  test — has  increased  threefold,  the  rate  of  tuberculous 
sickness  among  little  children,  fivefold.  These  children  will 
not  all  die.  Many  will  live  on  to  puberty  and  then  fall  prey 
to  the  disease,  or  if  they  are  able  to  resist  that  period  of  strain, 


they  will  succumb  during  the  twenties,  under  the  strain  of 
childbearing  or  heavy  work'.  For  the  whole  period  of  this 
generation,  tuberculosis  will  claim  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber of  victims  and  how  far  the  health  of  the  children  of  these 
war  children  will  be  affected,  nobody  can  say. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  the  tuberculous  increased  but 
the  form  of  the  disease  is  changed  and  German  hospitals  are 
now  filled  with  varieties  of  the  disease  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  medical  curiosities.  We  saw  most  pitiful  cases 
among  the  children,  multiple  bone  tuberculosis  with  fistulas, 
multiple  joint  tuberculosis,  the  slow,  boring  ulcers  of  the  face 
called  lupus,  great  masses  of  tuberculous  glands  such  as  we 
never  saw  in  America,  and  that  great  rarity  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, caseating  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  little  children. 
Kayserling  said  that  the  hunger  blockade  had  shown  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  disease  to  be  combatted  chiefly  by  nutrition, 
not  by  the  prevention  of  infection,  and  that  by  long  starva- 
tion it  is  possible  to  break  down  racial  immunity,  if  indeed 
there  be  such  a  thing.  The  forms  of  tuberculosis  now  com- 
mon in  Germany  were  formerly  seen  almost  entirely  among 
primitive  peoples  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  acquired  resist- 
ance of  civilized  races  made  such  things  impossible,  but  that 
is  now  an  exploded  belief. 

There  is  no  space  to  do  more  than  mention  some  of  the 
other  results  of  the  long  underfeeding  of  women,  children 
and  old  people.  "  Galloping  consumption,"  fatal  in  four  to 
sixteen  weeks,  used  to  be  very  rare ;  now  it  is  almost  the  rule 
in  young  adults  who  develop  tuberculosis  after  a  decided  loss 
of  weight.  Gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  all  kinds  have,  of 
course,  greatly  increased,  especially  ulceration.  Rickets  among 
children  is  enormously  prevalent,  scurvy  less  so,  and  the  war 
oedema — which  seems  to  be  caused  by  an  exclusively  carbo- 
hydrate diet — has  been  brought  under  control  and  is  hardly 
to  be  found  except  in  isolated  spots.  The  blockade  of  soap 
and  soap  fats  has  brought  about  not  only  an  increase  of  skin 
diseases  especially  among  babies,  but  an  increase  of  puerperal 
fever  among  women  in  childbed,  from  the  lack  of  clean  linen 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  personal  cleanliness  for  the 
woman  and  the  midwife.  A  further  and  more  serious  effect 
has  been  the  gradual  accumulation  of  household  filth,  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  in  Berlin  about  100,000 
lice-infected  houses  and  the  municipality  can  see  no  way  to 
get  them  cleaned  unless  they  can  provide  cheap  and  abundant 
soap  for  the  people.  As  typhus  has  smouldered  in  Berlin  for 
months  there  is  a  very  bad  outlook  for  the  city  when  once  the 
cold  autumn  weather  lights  it  up  again  in  these  vermin-filled 
houses. 

In  common  gratitude  we  feel  we  must  not  close  without 
referring  to  the  fine  spirit  of  courtesy  with  which  the  Germans 
received  us.  Doctors,  nurses,  men  and  women  who  are  work- 
ing against  tuberculosis,  to  keep  babies  alive,  to  keep  children 
healthy,  to  prevent  youthful  crime  and  foster  education, 
these  people  are  way  past  the  point  of  bitterness.  What 
they  are  facing  is  the  shipwreck  of  a  nation  and  they  realize 
that  if  help  does  not  come  quickly  and  abundantly  this  gen- 
eration in  Germany  is  largely  doomed  to  early  death  or  a 
handicapped  life.  For  what  Germany  needs  is  more  food  for 
her  children  than  normal  children  need,  and  more  public  care 
for  her  sick  than  she  had  before  the  war,  more  research,  more 
experts.  What  she  faces  is  a  dearth  of  food  and  a  crippling 
of  all  her  institutions  of  relief  and  of  learning. 

The  first  cod  liver  oil,  so  terribly  needed,  reached  Berlin 
this  last  May,  a  gift  of  the  English  Friends.  The  Ameri- 
can Friends  allowed  our  little  group,  Carolena  Wood — 
hcrs'clf  a  Friend — and  ourselves  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
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of  $30,000  worth  of  condensed  and  dried  milk,  which 
seemed  to  us  the  most  urgent  need  after  we  very  reluctantly 
gave  up  cod  liver  oil.  We  left  behind  us  a  committee 
with  headquarters  in  Berlin,  consisting  of  Dr.  Artur 
Levy,  of  the  associated  charities  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Rotten,  who  has  been  in  cooperation  with  the  English  Friends 
throughout  the  war,  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  philanthropy,  Dr.  Sigmund  Schultze,  head  of  the 
city  Jugendfiirsorgne  Amt,  and  other  experts  in  relief  work, 
to  take  charge  of  the  distribution  of  this  food  and  if  possible 
later  consignments.  In  Frankfurt  the  committee  is  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  the  associated  charities,  in  Leipzig  by 


the  head  of  the  child  welfare  agencies,  in  Halle  by  the  well- 
known  Swiss  scientist,  Professor  Abderhalden,  in  Breslau  by 
the  Oberbur -germeister,  and  so  on.  We  had  repeated  inter- 
views with  all  these  people  and  are  convinced  that  the  sup- 
plies that  are  sent  in  will  be  distributed  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  by  men  and  women  conversant  with  the  situation 
and  experienced  in  modern  methods  of  relief.  All  of  the 
money  contributed  will  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  will  be  expended  in  this 
country  for  food  and  medical  supplies,  both  of  these  to  be 
purchased  and  shipped  most  advantageously  through  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Hoover. 


"Dope" 


The  Situation  as  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China  Met  It  and  as 

Congress  Faces  It 

By  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain 


LEGISLATIVE   DRAFTING   RESEARCH    FUND,   COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 


NOT  very  long  ago  the  Pennsylvania  health  officers 
made  three  or  four  arrests  in.the  coal  mining  city 
of  Scranton.  The  arrests  were  for  violation  of 
the  state  anti-narcotic  law,  and  the  men  arrested 
were  physicians  who  had  been  prescribing  drugs  freely  to 
"  dope  fiends."  Their  activities  were  stopped  short,  but  a 
new  problem  faced  the  city  of  Scranton.  More  than  2OO 
"  patients  "  of  these  doctors  were  cut  off  their  drug  suddenly, 
which  meant  for  them  acute  mental  and  physical  suffering, 
suicide,  insanity,  and  willingness  to  commit  any  crime  to  get 
the  morphine  or  cocaine  which  would  stop  their  pain — a  cloud, 
black  enough,  but  there  was  a  silver  lining.  These  were  sick 
people;  they  could  be  cured  and  with  little  suffering  by  a 
short  stay  in  a  hospital,  whence  they  could  be  discharged  freed 
of  their  maddening  craving,  able  to  become  self-respecting 
citizens  once  more.  In  Scranton,  however — as  in  every  Amer- 
ican city  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said — there  were  no  hospital 
beds  for  drug  addicts.  The  epidemic  had  followed  suddenly 
on  the  arrests,  and  a  new  problem  of  public  health  was  upon 
the  community.  Fortunately  there  was  wise  leadership  at 
hand.  The  officers  of  the  state  Department  of  Health  knew 
what  would  result  from  their  raid ;  they  knew  that  the  epidemic 
would  come ;  they  knew  the  remedy.  A  conference  of  city 
officials,  charity  leaders,  and  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  was 
promptly  called ;  the  lack  of  hospital  beds  established,  and  the 
problem  of  providing  care  for  the  addicts  presented.  The 
Red  Cross  had  some  money  in  its  treasury  which  could  be 
used ;  an  empty  sanitarium  near  the  city  was  rented  and 
equipped;  the  necessary  force  recruited  by  direct  appeals  to 
physicians  and  nurses;  two  hundred  "dope  fiends"  passed 
through  the  improvised  hospital  and  were  discharged  freed 
of  their  craving.  Furthermore,  an  education  in  drug  addic- 
tion, its  extent  and  its  dangers,  had  been  given  the  community. 
Part  of  what  happened  in  Scranton  by  the  action  of  one 
state  department  is  about  to  happen,  or  is  happening  in  every 
community  in  the  United  States  by  the  action  of  the  federal 
government.  That  is,  the  police  arm  of  the  government  is 
striking  or  is  ready  to  strike  the  traffic  in  narcotics,  and  as 


surely  as  it  does  so  effectively,  the  epidemic  of  drug  addicts 
will  appear,  as  it  did  in  Scranton.  As  surely  as  in  Scranton 
will  it  be  found  that  there  are  no  hospitals,  no  organization 
to  cope  with  it;  and  as  surely  as  in  Scranton  a  means  was 
found  to  meet  the  need,  so  will  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country  respond  to  wise  leadership.  It  is  an  epidemic  which 
threatens,  an  epidemic  which  will  be  a  blessing  if  prepared  -for, 
which  will  be  a  catastrophe  if  allowed  to  overwhelm  us. 

For  it  is  no  small  problem  which  must  be  met.  Estimates 
of  the  number  of  addicts  in  the  United  States  run  up  to  over 
a  million,  and  a  general  consensus  of  expert  opinion  puts  the 
figure  in  New  York  city  alone  at  50,000;  many  say  100,000. 
It  is  not  a  problem  which  will  long  await  a  solution.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  he  is  deprived  of  his-  drug,  an  addict  must 
have  treatment  or  he  becomes  half-crazed,  a  menace  to  himself 
and  to  society.  Only  in  a  hospital  can  he  be  cured.  It  is 
essential  that  patients  get  no  drug  other  than  that  given  them 
in  the  process  of  treatment,  or  the  treatment  becomes  merely 
a  means  of  satisfying  the  abnormal  craving  and  leaves  the 
patient  no  better  off  than  when  he  began.  The  usual  treat- 
ment is  the  reduction  method,  by  which  the  dose  is  lessened 
from  day  to  day.  An  addict  visiting  his  physician  or  a  clinic 
daily  for  his  "  treatment,"  is  under  no  control.  He  can,  and 
experience  shows  too  often  that  he  will,  go  from  one  to  another, 
or  patronize  dope  peddlers,  and  so  entirely  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treatment.  In  a  hospital,  under  control,  his  crav- 
ing can  be  surely  stopped  by  this  method,  and  only  in  a  hos- 
pital can  other  methods  be  used. 

The  great  need  is  education,  inspiration  and  leadership  in 
the  work  of  regenerating  addicts — nation-wide  work,  which 
should  be  assumed  by  the  national  government.  The  govern- 
ment has  already,  by  means  of  the  Harrison  law,  assumed  the 
duty  of  striking  down  the  drug  habit  through  its  police  power, 
and  rightly  so.  The  states  are  helpless.  They  cannot  limit 
importation  of  or  regulate  interstate  commerce  in  narcotics. 
The  ease  with  which  small  amounts  of  the  drug  can  be  smug- 
gled over  state  lines  renders  New  York  and  Maryland 
incapable  of  protecting  their  own  citizens  if  the  market  is  open 
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in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  national  problem — 
national  in  its  scope,  national  in  the  means  which  must  be 
used  to  meet  it.  But  if  by  the  act  of  the  federal  government 
the  trade  is  stopped  with  an  ensuing  epidemic  causing  thousands 
of  drug  addicts  to  be  thrown  upon  the  public,  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
states  which  must  meet  the  problem  with  its  knowledge,  its 
organizing  power  and  to  some  degree  with  its  money. 

The  government  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  service.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  organized  to  lead  in  national  move- 
ments for.the  health  of  the  people.  Its  division  of  intercourse 
with  the  states  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  advising  and  aid- 
ing state  health  officers  and  communities;  it  has  the  confidence 
alike  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  the  people.  It  cannot 
act,  however,  without  an  appropriation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  supply  the  money  to  permit  the  organization  to 
cooperate  with  the  states  and  with  the  internal  revenue 
department,  whose  effort  in  stopping  the  traffic  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  knowledge  that  provision  is  made  for  the  great 
suffering  which  is  being  caused. 

If  the  money  is  voted,  the  two  departments  can  unite  in 
the  great  campaign  to  clear  the  country  of  the  evil  and  to 
restore  the  human  wastage  which  will  be  left  by  police  enforce- 
ment alone.  Agents  of  both  can  enter  a  district  together,  the 
revenue  officers,  with  sharp  enforcement  of  the  law,  cutting 
off  the  supply;  the  health  officers,  by  organizing  the  community 
to  provide  care  for  the  number  of  addicts  who  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  public  and  educating  the  communities  in  the  method 
of  cure — just  as  they  aided  in  the  influenza  epidemic  and  in 
the  venereal  disease  campaign.  The  service  should  not  under- 


take the  care  of  the  half  million  or  million  addicts — it  should 
organize  the  localities  for  it.  Its  duty  is  leadership  and  educa- 
tion, with  the  power  to  give  some  pecuniary  help  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  to  start  this  work. 
Senator  France  of  Maryland,  himself  a  physician,  supported 
by  a  group  of  disinterested  physicians  and  state  officials, 
endorsed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  internal 
revenue  department,  has  asked  the  Senate  to  remember  that  its 
work  on  the  narcotic  problem  is  only  half  done  if  it  does  not 
use  the  healing  arm  as  well  as  the  police  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment. No  surgeon  would  "operate  without  provision  in  advance 
for  preventing  blood  poisoning.  No  government  should  be 
satisfied  in  this  day  and  generation  to  cut  off  narcotics  with- 
out provision  for  those  who  will  suffer  by  the  salutary 
operation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  put  itself  on  a 
par  with  the  former  empress  dowager  of  China.  That  "  Old 
Dragon  "  was  urged  not  to  sign  the  decree  against  opium  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  nine  million  addicts  in  the  empire 
whose  sufferings  would  be  terrible  to  contemplate.  "  How 
many  will  die?  "  she  asked.  "  At  least  three  million."  "That 
is  not  many  in  proportion  to  the  benefit,"  was  the  imperial 
comment ;  and  the  nine  million  were  abandoned  to  their  agony, 
three  million  of  them  to  death.  Congress  cannot  show  this 
indifference.  The  empress  dowager  had  no  means  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  her  subjects;  Congress  has  the  means  ready, 
and  the  will  and  the  understanding  will  surely  not  be  lacking. 
It  is  a  duty  of  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  social  organiza- 
tion and  public  health  to  make  sure  it  shall  not  lack. 


A  Reconstruction  Health  Program1 


By  John  R.  Commons 


IT  is  more  difficult  to  persuade  the  average  doctor  to 
become  a  health  expert  and  to  prevent  sickness  than  it 
was  to  convert  the  claim-agent  into  a  safety  expert  to 
prevent  accidents.  The  claim-agent  fought  the  process 
of  conversion  about  as  stiffly  as  he  could,  and  it  was  only  the 
overwhelming  power  of  a  tax  on  accidents  that  converted 
him.  Now  he  is  proud  of  his  new  profession,  and  his  employer 
is  proud  of  him.  I  occasionally  hear  of  employers  who  say 
what  fools  they  were  in  fighting  accident-compensation.  The 
new  thing  certainly  did  look  bad  for  them  at  the  time.  I 
knew  one  firm  that  was  led  to  believe  by  the  claim-agents  and 
insurance  experts  that  its  insurance  premiums  on  account  of 
accident-liability  would  be  raised  by  the  new  law  from  $5,000 
a  year  to  about  $22,000  a  year.  That  probably  would  have 
happened  at  the  rate  at  which  accidents  had  been  going  on  in 
their  plant.  The  thing  looked  so  frightful  that  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  convert  their  claim-agent  into  a  safety  expert,  be- 
sides investing  some  money  in  safeguards.  The  first  year 
thereafter  their  cost  of  compensation,  instead  of  going  up  to 
$22,000,  was  cut  down  to  about  $2,500.  They  escaped  a  tax 
of  nearly  $20,000  a  year  on  accidents  by  devoting  the  same 
kind  of  business  ability  to  preventing  accidents  that  they  had 
devoted  to  manufacturing  and  selling  their  product. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  proposed  business  tax  on  sick- 
ness. We  read  of  the  probable  enormous  cost  to  industry  of 
compulsory  health  insurance.  It  looks  like  bankruptcy.  I 
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National  Tuberculosis  Association.  the  factory,  inscrutably  lifted  out  of  his  job.     He  had  to  col- 


am  willing  to  accept  the  figures.  They  are  presumably  based 
on  the  existing  amount  of  sickness,  although  me  same  insur- 
ance experts  turn  around  and  say  there  is  not  much  sickness 
anyhow.  The  explanation  is  rather  simple.  They  fail  to 
distinguish  philanthropy  from  business.  If  this  large  amount 
of  sickness  is  unpreventable  then  the  cost  of  relief  to  the  sick 
in  a  proper  humanitarian  way  will  doubtless  be  very  great. 
But  if  it  is  largely  preventable,  then  the  proper  American  way 
is  to  offer  to  our  business  men  a  chance  to  make  a  big  profit 
by  preventing  it. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  our  insurance  experts  who  try  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  insurance  is  not  prevention  but 
relief,  wish  to  turn  over  the  prevention  of  sickness  in  indus- 
try, not  to  our  business  men  who  control  the  industry,  but  to 
our  politicians.  They  give  us  attractive  programs  of  public 
health  administration,  of  great  and  efficient  federal,  state  and 
municipal  health  departments,  of  public  health  nurses,  of  city 
and  county  sanatoria,  hospitals  and  clinics,  of  state  health  in- 
spectors and  state  and  municipal  factory  inspectors  going  into 
the  homes  and  factories  and  vigorously  enforcing  a  long  list  of 
f  beneficent  sanitary  laws  and  health  laws  and  factory  inspection 
laws. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  this  line  in  en- 
forcing the  factory  inspection  laws  which  require  safeguards 
on  machinery  as  protection  against  accidents.  The  factory  in- 
spector's job  was  a  disagreeable  and  even  heroic  one.  Occasion- 
ally he  was  kicked  out  by  an  employer  or,  if  not  kicked  out  of 
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lect  evidence  of  violations  of  law,  and  this  evidence  had  to  be 
sufficient  to  prove  to  a  judge  and  jury  that  the  employer  was 
a  petty  criminal,  and  the  law  gave  to  the  criminal  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt.  Thus  the  factory  inspector  was  strung  along 
the  rocky  career  of  a  detective,  sneaking  in  where  he  was  not 
wanted,  or  hustled  past  the  dangerous  machinery,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  them  became  blind.  Even  if  they  did  see 
things,  very  little  accident-prevention  came  out  of  it.  The 
successful  factory  inspector  was  the  one  who  held  his  job,  not 
the  one  who  prevented  accidents. 

All  of  this  was  greatly  changed  when  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, with  its  tax  on  accidents,  came  in.  Now  the  employer 
is  not  treated  like  a  criminal;  he  is  a  tax-payer.  But,  unlike 
some  other  taxes,  he  is  allowed  to  make  money  by  evading  this 
tax.  So  he  eagerly  invites  the  inspector  to  come  in  and  show 
him  how  to  escape  the  tax  by  preventing  the  accidents.  But 
he  finds  that  the  old-time  political  inspector  cannot  see.  What 
the  employer  wants  is  not  a  detective  anyhow — he  wants  a 
safety  expert.  So  he  hires  his  own  expert,  starts  a  nation-wide 
"  safety  first  "  campaign,  cultivates  the  "  safety  spirit  "  in  his 
employes  and  in  the  public. 

Then,  behold,  the  factory  inspector  also  begins  to  be  trans- 
formed. It  is  remarkable  what  influence  business  men  have 
on  government  at  the  points  where  they  can  make  a  profit  or 
avoid  a  loss.  In  the  midst  of  even  the  most  corrupt  municipal 
politics  they  nearly  always  succeed  in  having  an  efficient  fire 
department.  I  do  not  know  of  any  workingmen  or  experts  in 
public  or  private  employment  who  have  a  greater  pride  in  their 
job,  or 'greater  efficiency,  than  the  city  firemen  and  fire  chiefs. 
It  is  because  business  makes  money  by  them.  And  so  with  the 
factory  inspectors.  When  business  men  want  factory  inspec- 
tors to  be  made  exempt  from  politics,  because  they  want  them 
to  help  keep  down  the  accident-tax  on  business,  then  the  fac- 
tory inspector  becomes  a  new  man.  Government  itself  be- 
comes better,  for  government-in-action,  at  this  point,  is  the 
factory-inspector-in-action. 

Consequently,  I  offer  no  objection  to  the  "health  program 
of  the  insurance  experts  who  would  turn  over  sickness  pre- 
vention to  the  politicians.     I  see  a  great  opportunity  to  im- 
prove politics,  to  enlarge  and  improve  our  health  departments, 
and  thus  to  prevent  sickness.    But  I  do  not  see  it  effective  and 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  until  sickness  prevention  is  made  a 
source  of  financial  profit  to  business  men.     This  is  what  is 
intended  in  the  program  of  health  insurance.     There  is,  of 
course,  also  a  philanthropic  purpose  in  that  program,  but  that 
philanthropic  purpose  is  really  secondary.     The  main  purpose 
is  the  business  purpose  of  making  sickness-prevention  profit- 
able.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way  of  reaching 
all  of  our  business  men,  as  well  as  workingmen.     Many  of  our 
big  corporations  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  sickness  preven- 
tion.    They  look  on  it  as  a  business  proposition  and  resent 
the  name  sometimes  given   to  it  of  "  welfare  work."     The 
difficulty,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  universal,  and  that  they 
do  not  put  enough  business  ability  into  it.     One  reason  is  that 
it  is  too  easy  to  shift  the  entire  cost  of  sickness  over  to  the 
vvorkingman  and   his   family.     The   thing  works   automatic- 
ally.   When  the  workman  gets  sick  he  just  lays  off  on  his  own 
initiative  and  pays  his  own  bills  if  he  can,  and  somebody  else 
takes  his  place. 

But  health  insurance  is  a  follow-up  proposition.  The  em- 
ployer cannot  shift  the  entire  cost  over  to  the  workman  but 
must  share  the  cost  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  hospitals  and 
medicines,  and  must  continue  to  pay  a  part  of  the  worker's 
wages  even  when  absent  from  work.  It  is  a  sickness-tax  on 
industry,  coupled  with  an  insurance  scheme  in  order  to  spread 


the  tax  over  the  industry  and  over  a  period  of  time.  But, 
since  the  industry  is  not  solely  responsible  for  sickness,  the 
workman  also  is  required  to  contribute  to  the  insurance  fund, 
and  a  part  of  the  tax  is  thereby  spread  out  over  his  wages.  If 
it  were  not  that  several  large  corporations  have  already 
voluntarily  adopted  this  plan  OT  health  insurance,  and  set 
the  example,  we  could  not  know  certainly  how  it  would  work. 
But  we  do  know  from  their  example  that  it  prevents  sick- 
ness. 

One  corporation  has  reduced  the  number  of  days  lost  on  account 
of  sickness  by  one-half,  and  the  resultant  increase  in  wages  and  the 
increase  in  efficiency  of  workers  has  been  much  greater  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  insurance. 

Another  corporation  figured  that  they  stood  to  lose  $600  on  the 
average  on  account  of  their  workmen  who  came  down  with  tuber- 
culosis, because  they  had  undertaken  to  provide  sanitoria  for  the 
cure  of  their  tuberculous  workmen  and  cash  benefits  for  their  fam- 
ilies while  getting  cured.  They  could  save,  on  the  average,  $600 
if  they  could  detect  incipient  tuberculosis  before  anybody  suspected  it. 
They  had  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis, 
and  then  saved  a  large  part  of  the  tax  by  preventing  it. 

Another  corporation,  which  furnishes  physicians  and  nurses  free 
to  its  employes,  finds  that  where,  six  years  ago,  75  per  cent  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  curing  sickness  and  only  25  per  cent  in  preventing 
it,  now  they  spend  75  per  cent  of  their  time  in  preventing  sickness 
and  only  25  per  cent  is  needed  for  the  cure  of  it.  This  company 
appropriates  $60,000  a  year  to  its  medical  department,  and  out  of 
this  budget  has  saved  enough  money  in  one  year  to  procure  and 
equip  what  they  call  a  "  rest  home,"  where  employes  below  par  may 
go  and  recuperate  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

Other  examples  like  these  might  be  given.  They  are  con- 
vincing and  conclusive.  When  business  men,  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  employes,  voluntarily  tax 
themselves  for  the  cure  of  sickness,  they  end  by  preventing 
it.  If  other  business  men,  not  as  progressive,  are  taxed  by  law 
for  the  cure  of  sickness,  then  business  ability  will  find  abun- 
dant means  of  preventing  sickness.  Not  many  corporations 
are  big  enough,  or  farseeing  enough,  to -tax  themselves  volun- 
tarily as  these  have  done  for  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
sanatoria,  clinics,  doctors  and  nurses.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  business  men  must  depend  on  the  public  health 
authorities  for  this  assistance.  And  they  will  not  seriously 
look  for  this  assistance  until  they  are  taxed  by  law  for  the 
sickness  that  they  have  not  prevented. 

The  other  method  of  starting  a  health  program  is  to  start 
it  before  there  is  a  business  demand  for  it.  Mr.  Hoffman,  for 
example,  in  Facts  and  Fallacies  of  Compulsory  Health  Insur- 
ance, says  that  the  "  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion could  not  better  serve  the  interests  of  American  labor 
than  by  exerting  itself  effectively  in  behalf  of  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  legislation  providing  more  efficient  govern- 
mental supervision  and  control  of  the  dusty  and  other  trades 
and  occuptions  predisposing  to  an  excessive  morbidity  and 
mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis."  But  what  does  the 
"  enactment  and  enforcement  "  of  such  legislation  signify?  It 
signifies  increasing  the  number  of  petty  criminals  ampng 
business  men.  It  is  rather  odd  that  a  person  who  is  so  greatly 
disturbed  about  what  he  calls  "paternalism "  and  "  state 
socialism  "  and  "  class  "legislation,"  and  the  "  menace  of  coer- 
cive laws,"  should  find  himself  calling  for  laws  to  increase  the 
criminality  of  business  men.  I  suppose  it  is  not  "  class  legis- 
lation "  to  make  petty  criminals  out  of  employers  for  the  sake 
of  their  employes,  but  it  is  class  legislation  to  tax  them  on 
behalf  of  their  employes.  I  suppose  it  is  not  "  paternalism"  to 
punish  your  child  for  doing  evil,  but  if  is  paternalism  to  re- 
ward him  for  doing  good.  It  seems  to  be  not  so  much  "  coer- 
cive laws  "  in  general  that  our  insurance  experts  are  against, 
as  coercive  laws  that  do  not  make  criminals. 

We  must  have  legislation  in  one  way  or  another  if  we  get 
anywhere  in  a  health  program,  and  the  only  question  is  what 
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kind  of  legislation  shall  it  be.  If  we  go  after  repressive  legis- 
lation which  increases  criminality,  we  run  great  risks  of 
breaking  down  our  health  departments  through  practical 
politics  in  the  hopeless  task  of  detecting  and  prosecuting 
criminals;  but  if  we  go  after  cooperative  legislation  that  offers 
the  inducement  of  profit  to  Dusiness  men  if  they  will  take  a 
hand  themselves  in  preventing  sickness,  we  shall  strengthen  the 
demand  for  efficient  health  departments  free  from  politics. 
Instead  of  starting  a  public  health  program  in  defiance  of 
business  instincts,  we  start  it  by  building  up  a  business  de- 
mand for  it. 

What  We  Know 

THAT  America  stands  in  need  of  such  a  program  we  realize 
now  as  never  before.  We  have  had  our  first  national  survey 
of  the  people's  health.  For  the  first  time,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  organized  on  a  national  scale  for  the  detec- 
tion of  disease.  Thousands  of  our  young  men  at  the  prime  of 
life,  when  the  nation  needed  them  have  been  rejected  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Every  local  community  in  the  nation 
has  been  awakened  to  the  previously  undiscovered  tubercu- 
losis and  physical  and  mental  defects  in  its  midst.  Even  our 
most  efficient  health  departments  did  not  know  anything  about 
three-fourths  or  even  nine-tenths  of  the  tuberculosis  in  their 
jurisdiction.  We  know  now,  as  never  before,  how  much  it 
means  to  the  nation  to  start  at  the  very  beginning,  before 
people  suspect  that  anything  is  wrong  with  themselves.  We 
know  that  if  thousands  were  rejected  at  the  draft,  there  must 
be  additional  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  defective 
in  like  manner.  The  draft  reached  ten  million.  But  there  are 
one  hundred  million  of  us. 

And  there  we  leave  it.  These  boys  of  ours  return  to  their 
homes,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it.  These  hundreds  of 
thousands  need  a  similar  medical  examination,  and  there  are 
no  doctors  to  examine  them.  They  are  no  longer  immedi- 
ately needed  to  defend  the  nation  in  war,  but  they  are 
needed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  every 
business  and  profession,  where  they  can  help  to  make  the 
nation  prosperous  and  happy  in  time  of  peace.  Health  is 
our  first  and  greatest  asset ;  sickness  and  poor  physique  our 
greatest  liability.  We  have  abundant  natural  resources.  We 
have  a  stimulating,  even  overstimulating  climate.  We  have 
a  more  intense  competitive  business  and  industry  than  any 
other  nation.  We  need  stronger  men  and  women  to  keep 
up  the  pace  than  any  other  nation.  Our  wealth  is  not  in  our 
resources  and  climate,  but  in  our  oncoming  men  and  women. 
The  doctor  is  our  greatest  producer  of  wealth.  The  rest  of 
us  can  do  nothing  if  the  doctor  falls  down.  Schools  and  edu- 
cation are  fruitless  without  health.  Industry  carries  an  un- 
seen but  costly  expense  of  inefficiency  and  absenteeism  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  and  poor  physique.  We,  as  a  nation,  have 
begun  to  see  the  futility  of  education  and  industry  if  we  do 
not  have  health  and  physique  to  build  upon. 

Shall  the  doctor  rise  to  this  demand  and  do  his  part?  He 
may  cling  to  the  old  idea  that  his  is  the  art  of  curing  people 
of  sickness  and  driving  out  the  evil  that  previously  got  into 
them.  That  is  important  enough,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told. 
But  will  he  really  also  get  a  living  sense  of  what  he  might  do 
and  how  he  must  do  it  if  he  would  make  the  modern  scien- 
tific preventive  medicine  available  for  everybody?  He  can 
try  to  bail  out  the  river  as  it  flows  through  the  country,  but 
can  he  go  back  to  the  one  hundred  million  unseen  sources 
of  the  river  of  sickness? 

I  do  not  see  that  the  profession  as  a  whole  is  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  do  it.  They  will  agree  with  you  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and,  more  than  any  other  profession  or  business, 


the  medical  profession  has  a  high  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
Other  professions  look  complacently  on  an  increase  in  the 
public  demand  for  their  services.  Lawyers,  on  the  whole,  are 
not  eager  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  litigation  and  legal 
business  in  the  country.  Doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  support 
all  measures  tending  to  improve  the  public  health  and  cut 
down  the  demand  for  doctors.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  seem 
to  think  that  the  actual  work  of  improving  the  public  health 
belongs  to  the  public  health  departments  and  not  to  the  prac- 
ticing physicians.  For  that  actual  work  requires  much  more 
cooperation  on  their  part  with  the  health  departments  than 
they  seem  to  be  willing  to  undertake.  They  are  glad  to 
educate  the  public,  and  to  warn  the  public,  and  to  approve 
public  health  resolutions — but  to  organize  themselves  as  a 
profession  and  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  examine 
one  hundred  million  people,  and  then  keep  them  continuously 
in  good  health  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  them. 

Only  in  one  branch  of  the  medical  profession  does  there 
seem  to  be  a  truly  live  appreciation  of  what  an  outsider 
would  think  is  preeminently  needed.  In  that  remarkable 
Framingham  demonstration  the  tuberculosis  specialists  have 
started  out  to  examine  and  follow  up  an  entire  community 
in  advance  of  individual  complaints.  They  do  it  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  practicing  physicians,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  they  work  through  the  organized  medical 
society  and  through  the  public  health  department  of  the  city. 
It  means  the  organization  of  the  community  itself,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  nurses,  and  the  daily  cooperation  of  the 
people,  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  specialists  and  the  public 
health  department  in  a  great  systematic  program  of  early 
detection  and  sickness  prevention. 

This  Framingham  demonstration  seems  to  me  a  far  more 
impressive  lesson  than  any  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  for  the  construction  of 
sanitaria  and  the  cure  of  advanced  cases.  It  was  natural 
that  the  early  tendency  of  tuberculosis  specialists,  like  other 
specialists,  was  directed  toward  hospitals,  sanitaria  and 
treatment  of  advanced  cases.  What  is  wanted  now  is  a 
Framingham  demonstration  in  every  state  of  the  union — not 
less  sanitaria  but  more  clinics.  The  people  of  this  country 
need  to  learn  how  to  go  about  it  to  cooperate  with  the  doctors. 
We  never  shall  learn  unless  the  physicians  show  us.  We 
know  what  we  want,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  A 
Framingham  demonstration  in  every  state  would  show  us 
how,  and  would  waken  up  the  entire  medical  profession  to 
the  methods  and  possibilities  of  sickness  prevention. 

Lurking  Germs  of  Tuberculosis 

ALMOST  more  than  any  other  human  ailment  is  tubercu- 
losis a  problem  of  early  examination  and  prevention.  If 
nearly  all  of  us  have  been  carrying  around  the  germ  in  little 
self-made  pockets  without  knowing  it,  what  we  want  is  not 
merely  to  keep  away  from  the  germ  but  also  to  have  somebody 
find  out  for  us  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  pockets  are 
holding  out  and  to  tell  us  what  to  do  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  loose.  Evidently  in  this  search  for  tuberculosis 
almost  every  other  unseen  human  ailment  can  be  uncovered. 
There  are  other  lurking  germs,  and,  above  all,  there  is  the 
everyday  life  in  the  home,  in  the  factory  and  shop,  there  is  the 
fatigue,  the  strain,  the  food,  the  shelter — that  determine 
whether  or  not  the  body  is  resisting  and  overcoming  its 
subtle  enemies.  That  which  is  done  to  discover  and  head  off 
tuberculosis  may  well  discover  and  head  off  many  of  the  other 
ailments  and  poor  physique.  The  tuberculosis  specialist  is  the 
least  specialized  of  all  medical  specialists,  for  he  must  take 
into  account  all  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  as 
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well  as  the  individual  conditions  that  predispose  to  disease. 
In  doing  so  he  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  pro- 
fession, of  the  entire  community  and  of  the  health  depart- 
ments. 

The  great  question  in  a  health  program  is  how  to  get  this 
cooperation  universally.  What  it  amounts  to  is  practically  a 
revised  view  of  the  ethics  of  the  medical  profession.  It  seems 
that,  in  our  great  cities  at  least,  those  who  get  the  best  medical 
attention  are  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  For  these  ex- 
treme classes  medical  advice  and  care  are  practically  free. 
The  very  rich  do  not  mind  the  expense,  and  the  very  poor 
are  not  ashamed  if  somebody  else  pays  their  bills.  But  the 
extreme  rich  and  poor  are  scarcely  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  The  idea  of  extending  free  medicine  to 
the  other  90  per  cent  of  the  population  seems  revolting  to 
many  physicians. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  we  have  free  medical 
supervision  for  five  thousand  students.  No  medical  fee  is 
charged.  The  state  is  taxed  for  health  supervision  of  the 
students  exactly  as  it  is  taxed  for  their  education.  As  a  result, 
the  students  consult  the  physicians  on  an  average  probably 
four  or  five  times  as  often  during  the  year  as  they  would 
if  they  had  to  pay  at  each  consultation,  besides  getting  the 
thorough  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  result  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  sickness,  a  reduction 
in  absenteeism  from  classes,  and  greatly  increased  student 
efficiency.  The  loss  of  time  due  to  bed  illness  has  been  re- 
duced 40  to  60  per  cent  due  to  the  early  treatment  of  pre- 
ventable conditions.  The  frequent  consultations  have  re- 
duced serious  illness  and  its  complications  by  at  least  50  per 
cent.  During  the  eight  years  of  this  medical  supervision  the 
university  death-rate  has  been  reduced  to  only  one-fourth  of 
the  general  expectant  rate,  exclusive  of  tuberculosis,  at  the 
same  age  period,  and  even  the  death-rate  from  the  recent 
influenza  epidemic  was  believed  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  the 
general  death-rate  attributable  to  that  cause.  Why  should 
not  something  like  this  arrangement  be  extended  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  state  and  the  nation?  It  does  for  five 
thousand  of  the  great  middle  class  by  taxation  what  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  have  been  getting  in  the  great  cities 
substantially  free  of  cost  to  themselves. 

Tempering   the  Fees  to  the  Purse 

THE  principal  reason  against  extending  it  to  the  nation 
seems  to  be  the  opposition  of  doctors.  The  idea  that  people 
generally  should  consult  them  without  paying  for  each  con- 
sultation seems  unusual  to  them.  Consequently  we  have  that 
ethics  of  the  profession  which  permits  heavy  fees  charged  to 
wealthy  patients  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  free  service 
given  to  indigent  patients.  Even  if  there  are  no  wealthy 
patients  in  the  neighborhood,  the  doctor  expects  to  render  a 
considerable  amount  of  service  free  of  charge,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  carry  a  large  account  of  uncollectible  bills, 
and  these  charges  must  be  met  by  correspondingly  higher  fees 
charged  to  the  people  who  do  pay  their  bills'.  It  amounts  to  a 
tax  on  the  wealthy  and  on  the  great  middle  class  in  order 
to  give  free  service  to  a  pauperized  class  or  a  class  that  is  not 
ashamed  to  dodge  its  doctor's  bills. 

As  a  result,  this  great  middle  class  of  farmers,  wage 
earners  and  people  with  moderate  incomes,  who  will  not 
accept  free  service,  do  not  consult  the  doctors  and  pay  the 
fees  until  they  are  compelled  by  sickness.  They  hold  off, 
doctor  themselves,  and  buy  patent  medicines,  until  it  is  too 
late.  If  consultations  were  free  they  doubtless  would  consult 


the  doctors,  as  our  students  do,  many  times  as  often  as  they 
now  do. 

Free  Service  Under  Health  Insurance 
THIS  is  what  I  call  prevention  of  sickness,  and  this  is  what 
health  insurance  means.  It  means  free  consultations,  and  it 
means  payment  of  the  doctors  to  that  extent,  out  of  a  fund 
contributed  in  advance  by  the  people  and  by  the  industries  of 
the  country.  It  means  free  consultations  and  free  examina- 
tions and  diagnosis  supported  by  taxation  through  the  medium 
of  insurance  funds.  It  means,  instead  of  the  physician  being 
compelled  to  constitute  himself  a  tax-assessor  and  tax-col- 
lector on  the  wealthy  and  the  middle  class  in  order  to  furnish 
the  poor  with  free  service  after  they  are  sick,  that  the  legis- 
lature shall  create  its  own  system  of  taxation  in  order  that 
the  doctor  may  freely  serve  all  persons  long  before  they  get 
sick. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles,  as  I  have  just  said,  to  the 
method  of  starting  a  health  program  by  means  of  universal 
health  insurance  is  the  attitude  of  many  doctors.  Doctors 
have  several  reasons  for  suspicion.  They  know  something 
about  the  contract  doctors.  They  see  mutual  benefit  societies 
let  out  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder  to  take  care  of  their 
members  in  sickness.  But  these  mutual  benefit  societies  have 
the  old  idea  of  insurance  as  a  philanthropic  measure  of  relief, 
not  the  new  idea  of  insurance  as  a  means  of  preventing  sick- 
ness. They  look  on  sickness  as  inevitable  and  the  doctor  as 
a  palliative.  They  get  this  idea  largely  from  the  doctors 
themselves.  They  have  not  yet  fully  learned  from  their  doc- 
tors of  the  enormous  advance  that  the  past  thirty  years  has 
made  possible  in  preventive  medicine.  Neither  have  these 
mutual  societies  the  business  ability  or  business  inducement  to 
prevent  sickness  that  the  employer  has.  Their  purpose  is 
charity,  not  business.  These  mutual  societies  will  always 
have  a  most  important  part  in  a  universal  health  program. 
They  do  one  thing  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  the  employer 
can  do.  The  very  fact  that  they  let  out  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidders  indicates  that  they  try  to  keep  down  expenses. 
They  assess  themselves,  and  if  expenses  go  up,  their  assess- 
ments go  up.  For  this  reason  they  are  careful  to  watch  their 
members  and  to  prevent  them  from  feigning  sickness  and  get- 
ting the  benefits  fraudulently.  In  this  respect  they  can  do 
what  neither  employers  nor  doctors  can  do  without  their 
help,  and  this  is  a  reason  why  health  insurance  programs 
propose  greatly  to  enlarge  the  field  of  these  mutual  societies 
and  to  require  their  members,  as  well  as  the  employers,  to 
contribute  to  the  insurance  funds.  But  their  field  is  largely 
the  care  of  unprevented  sickness.  Not  until  the  business 
ability  of  the  community  is  directed  towards  prevention  can  we 
expect  that  the  enormous  advances  in  medical  science  of  the 
past  thirty  years  will  be  generally  utilized.  ,Then  the  doctor 
who  bids  on  contracts  will  disappear,  much  as  the  old-time 
factory  inspector  is  giving  way  to  the  safety  expert. 

The  work  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  reveals 
the  need  of  enlisting  the  business  ability  of  the  nation  in  the 
campaign  of  prevention.  Industry  already  pays  an  unseen 
tax  in  the  absenteeism  and  inefficiency  caused  by  sickness  and 
poor  physique.  But  not  until  this  tax  is  made  visible  in 
terms  of  money,  where  it  can  be  actually  seen  entering  into 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  will  business  men  generally  look 
to  the  medical  profession  for  assistance  in  reducing  it.  When 
the  vigilance  of  business  men  is  enlisted  in  the  cause,  then 
will  the  high  aims  of  the  new  medical  profession,  which  seeks 
to  keep  the  nation  healthy  as  well  as  cure  its  sickness,  be  more 
nearly  realized.  Medicine  will  more  nearly  become  public 
[Continued  on  page  834] 
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A   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY  PLAN   OF  PARIS 


A  Chain  of  New  Cities 

An  Account  of  the  Inter-Allied  Town  Planning  Conference 

By  George  B.  Ford 


AN    inter-Allied   town   planning  conference   met   in 
Paris,    this    summer,    under   the    auspices    of    the 
French  Town  Planning  Society.    There  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  from   France,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,   Belgium,   Holland,   Switzerland, 
Norway,  and  Poland ;  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  at 
the  meetings. 

For  the  sessions  the  conference  was  the  guest  of  the  Muset 
Social  and  the  Ecole  Superieure  d'Art  Public.  The  dele- 
gates were  invited  to  Rheims  as  the  guests  of  the  city  and 
made  the  trip  in  railway  carriages  specially  reserved  by  the 
government.  The  British  delegates,  of  whom  forty-three 
\vere  present  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  R.  Aldridge, 
gave  a  banquet  to  M.  Lebrun,  the  minister  of  the  liberated 
regions.  The  town  planning  competition  drawings  for  the 
completely  destroyed  town  of  Chauny  were  exhibited  before 
the  conference.  The  discussion  followed  along  definite  lines: 
the  progress  of  town  planning  in  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented ;  propaganda  and  organizations  active  in  town  plan- 
ning; town  planning  legislation;  and  standardization  of  town 
planning  methods. 

How  changing  social,  economic  and  political  conditions 
have  affected  town  planning  in  France  through  the  centuries 
was  clearly  outlined  by  M.  Rosenthal.  The  old  rectangular 
Roman  plans  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities  have  disap- 
peared. In  medieval  times  there  was  no  planning  as  such.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  planning  was  monarchical,  and 
the  towns  were  designed  solely  with  the  object  of  bringing 
out  the  pomp  of  the  prince;  everything  was  formal  in  char- 
acter, even  the  facades  of  the  farm-houses  or  workingmen's 
dwellings.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  the  classic 
spirit  continuing,  but  the  study  of  science  brought  with  it  an 
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increased  interest  in  hygiene.  There  were  no  sidewalks  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  Revolution,  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  with  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  church,  occasioned  the  reallotment  of  a 
great  deal  of  property  with  consequent  replanning. 

Napoleon,  despite  his  love  of  pomp,  planned  for  the  public 
good  and  did  a  great  deal  for  public  health.  He  built  a  num- 
ber of  fountains  and  provided  water  supply  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  hygiene,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Victor 
Hugo  there  sprang  up  a  romantic  and  picturesque  school  of 
planning  which  shows  its  results  in  the  Trianon  Gardens  and 
the  Pare  Monceau.  Baron  Haussmann  determined  the  main 
lines  of  the  plan  of  Paris  as  we  know  it  today.  The  work  is 
characterized  by  bigness  of  conception  and  by  straight  formal 
lines.  Unfortunately,  his  splendid  street  fronts  hide  dark  in- 
terior courts  and  slums.  The  spirit  of  the  Second  Empire 
and  the  work  of  Baron  Haussmann  were  all  for  public  order 
and  were  a  reaction  against  the  loose  principles  of  the  democ- 
racy which  preceded  it.  His  straight  streets  and  open  spaces 
foresaw  the  mitrailleuse  and  the  tank  as  a  means  of  quelling 
democratic  riots. 

In  present-day  planning  we  see  the  complexity  of  modern 
life,  we  feel  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  science 
and  in  art;  the  cry  is  now  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  This  is  especially  obvious  in  housing,  in  the  building 
of  a  number  of  model  tenements  for  the  workingmen  who 
have  to  live  near  the  center  of  large  towns,  but  wherever  pos- 
sible creating  garden  suburbs  and  garden  villages  with  the 
constant  desire  to  work  out  quick,  cheap  and  comfortable 
transportation  so  as  to  take  the  workingmen  out  where  they 
can  have  each  a  separate  house  with  a  garden. 
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The  mining  village  of  Dourges,  in  the  North,  and  the 
garden  suburb  of  Draveil,  just  outside  of  Paris,  are  the  two 
best  examples  of  garden  developments.  Now  the  city  of 
Paris  is  starting  five  other  garden  suburbs  for  workingmen: 
one  at  Plessis-Robinson,  one  at  Malabry,  one  at  Stains,  one  at 
Suresnes  and  one  at  Champigny — enough  for  five  thousand 
houses  and  gardens.  The  plans  for  these  five  suburbs,  to- 
gether with  a  lot  of  interesting  statistical  data  about  the 
growth  of  Paris,  have  been  published  in  the  first  report  of  the 
Office  d'Habitation  a  Bon  Marche  of  the  city  of  Paris.  [See 
the  SURVEY  for  July  5.] 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  a  few  facts  about  the 
city  of  Paris:  there  are  about  eighty  thousand  buildings  in  the 
city,  the  highest  of  which  cannot  be  more  than  ninety  feet 
high ;  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  fosses  t  -.nchcs  or 
sewage  cisterns  in  buildings;  there  are  about  eighty  thousand 
vehicles,  and  there  are  twelve  thousand  kilometers  of  streets 
aggregating  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  area. 

The  city  voted  recently  to  demolish  its  fortifications  and 
replace  them  by  about  two  hundred  hectares  of  buildings  of 
which  about  seventy  hectares  will  be  model  dwellings  for 
workingmen  with  gardens  and  playgrounds.  The  military 
zone  outside  the  walls  will  be  turned  into  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hectares  of  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Interesting  town  plans  have  been  made  by  French  archi- 
tects and  town  planners  for  Dunkirk,  Agen,  Marseilles, 
Nancy,  and  parks  and  gardens  of  Rheims,  Bucarest,  Barce- 
lona, Casablanca,  Hardelot,  and  Limoges.  In  the  devastated 
regions,  during  the  German  occupation,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting survey  data  was  collected  and  plans  were  started 
for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Lille.  During  the 
war  nineteen  plans  were  made  for  the  rebuilding  of  Rheims. 
These  plans  were  collected  by  the  city,  and  the  city  engineer, 
M.  Humbert,  and  the  architect,  M.  Shilliot,  have  selected 
the  most  practical  ideas  from  each  and  made  a  combined 
plan  wbich  was  officially  adopted  in  May.  M.  Langlet,  the 
mayor,  and  M.  de  Bruignac  and  C.  Charbonneaux,  the  two 
deputy-mayors,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  conference  at 
Rheims,  said  that  thirty  thousand  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  people  who  lived  there  before  the  war 
had  already  come  back ;  that  where  there  had  been  fourteen 
thousand  buildings,  today  only  four  thousand  of  them  are 
even  reparable ;  that  while  keeping  what  was  good,  they  want 
to  improve  circulation,  hygiene  and  amenity  as  far  as  they 
can  within  limits  of  reasonable  economy;  and  that,  even  so, 
the  accepted  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of  at  least  one 
hundred  million  francs.  Under  the  Ministry  of  the  Lib- 
erated Regions,  and  as  a  result  of  the  new  town  planning 
law,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  devastated  regions  already 
have  started  the  plans  for  their  improvement.' 

Other  speakers  outlined  the  course  in  their  countries: 

HOLLAND:  The  plan  of  Amsterdam  goes  back  to  the 
early  sixteen  hundreds  when  they  created  a  great  hemicycle 
of  canals  and  thoroughfares;  in  1850,  however,  it  was  found 
stupid  to  continue  this  plan  as  it  was  choking  the  growth  of 
the  city.  Somewhat  later  M.  Berlaage,  not  a  city  official, 
made  a  new  plan  for  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  develop- 
ing it  as  an  industrial  center.  More  recently  different  quarters 
of  the  town  have  been  assigned  each  to  a  different  architect, 
and  everything  within  that  quarter  has  to  be  built  according 
to  his  plan.  A  number  of  workingmen's  colonies  have  been 
built  by  workingmen's  societies  subsidized  by  the  state. 
Usually  there  is  only  one  architect  for  the  whole  community. 
Garden  villages  have  been  developed  at  Arnheim,  Dordrecht, 
Folzheim,  etc.,  with  playgrounds  in  the  interior  of  blocks. 


The  National  Architectural  Society  is  now  working  officially 
with  the  Dutch  government  for  the  building  of  a  number  of 
workingmen's  colonies. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  :  The  English  plans,  as  far  as  they  are 
drawn  on  paper,  deal  only  with  the  arterial  roads  and  the 
open  spaces.  The  infilling  between  the  arterial  roads  is  left 
for  later  development.  Recently  they  have  been  increasing 
the  width  of  their  arterial  roads  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  plans  consider  the  number 
of  houses  allowed  per  acre  and  the  proportion  of  the  site  that 
may  be  occupied  by  buildings;  they  also  consider  zoning  the 
use  of  property. 

In  Great  Britain  the  chief  emphasis  in  town  planning  is 
placed  on  housing.  During  the  war  there  has  been  almost 
no  town  planning  aside  from  the  housing  and  garden  villages 
designed  for  munition  workers,  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments being  at  the  Well-Hall  estate,  at  Woolwich,  and  at 
Gretna,  in  Scotland.  A  number  of  town  planners  and  archi- 
tects were  also  kept  busy  collecting  survey  data  for  eventual 
town  plans,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of  cities  are  ready 
to  proceed  immediately  with  their  creative  planning.  The 
London  society  has  developed  a  remarkable  plan  for  the  Lon- 
don area. 

Since  the  war,  with  the  launching  of  the  great  govern- 
ment pi  ns  for  the  building  of  five  hundred  thousand  houses, 
there  have  already  been  nineteen  hundred  applications  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  approval  of  sites  for  housing 
schemes,  involving  the  erection  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  homes.  Already  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  plans 
for  garden  villages  or  garden  suburbs  have  been  approved. 

SWITZERLAND:  There  has  been  considerable  active  work 
in  city  planning  in  Switzerland,  especially  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  Montreux  and  Moutier  have  already  been  work- 
ing out  plans.  In  Geneva  they  held  a  big  city  planning  ex- 
hibition with  lectures,  as  a  result  of  which  the  city  recently 
created  a  Bureau  of  City  Planning  with  an  appropriation  of 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  get  the 
best  experts  available  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Zurich 
spent  about  eighty  thousand  francs  a  year  ago  on  a  town 
planning  competition,  but  so  far  has  found  no  one  capable 
of  carrying  it  out.  Lausanne  has  made  remarkable  progress 
with  its  town  planning  laws. 

BELGIUM  :  Belgium  has  no  real  town  planning  organiza- 
tion as  yet,  but  during  the  German  occupation  it  worked  out 
town  planning  and  housing  laws  which  were  applied  volun- 
tarily in  several  communities  and  are  serving  as  a  basis  for 
laws  which  they  hope  to  effect  presently.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  devastated  regions  is  divided  into  sectors  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  in  charge  of  each,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  good  planning  will  result. 

NORWAY:  The  first  compulsory  town  planning  laws  in 
Europe  were  put  into  effect  in  Norway  sixty  years  ago.  There 
were  several  big  fires  at  that  time,  and  the  early  commis- 
sions that  rebuilt  the  towns  were  composed  of  shoemakers 
and  tailors  who  loved  straight  lines  and  lost  much  of  the 
personality  of  the  towns.  The  Norwegian  towns  have  gone 
in  heavily  for  the  municipal  ownership  of  land;  some  towns 
have  bought  for  two  hundred  years  ahead ;  some  own  all  of 
the  land  immediately  around  the  town  and  can  control  hous- 
ing and  speculation.  They  usually  tax  the  land  much  more 
heavily  than  the  housing  on  it. 

Notes  were  read  also  on  town  planning  in  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

In  France  La  Renaissance  des  Cites  was  founded  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  as  a  research  and  educational  body,  particu- 
larly with  a  view  toward  helping  with  disinterested  counsel 
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Plans  of  Three 
Garden  Suburbs 
Outside  Paris 

MALABR Y 

(to  the  right) 

P  LE  SSIS- 
ROBINSON 

(just  below) 

SURESNES 

Cat  the  bottom) 


/t  N    international   garden    cities 
and  town  planning  association 
came  into  being  shortly  before  the 
war  as  the  result  of  several  years  of 
interchanges  of  visits  between  Eng- 
lish and  continental  town  planners. 
That  association    is  still  in   exist- 
ence  and   W'as   represented    by    its 
secretary,     Montagu     Harris,     re- 
cently   at   a    dinner    in    honor    of 
Edivard   C.    Culpin,   who    has   re- 
tired   from     the    secretaryship    of 
both    the   English    and    the   inter- 
national  garden    city    associations. 
Mr.   Culpin  stated  that  lately   he 
had  had  three  letters  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  Garden 
City  Association,  wishing  him  suc- 
cess in   his  new   ivork;  and  Cecil 
Harmsworth,  M.  P.,  a  brother  of 
Lord  Northcliffe,  president  of  the 
association,  said  at  the  dinner: 
(  (  T    HOPE  that  when  the  pres- 
ent   discontent   has   passed 
and  when  Europe  has  been  restored 
to  something  like  order,  we  shall 
have   again    in    this   country    visits 
from     our     continental     friends — 
n'/iom    perhaps    in    due    time,    ive 
may    come    to    regard    as    friends 
again — so   that   they   may  see  and 
learn  for  themselves  what  we  an 
able  to  contribute  to  that  most  im- 
portant   of    human    concerns,    the 
proper  and  suitable  housing  of  the 
people." 

'T'  HE  Paris  conference  reported 
by  Mr.  Ford  is  described 
as  "  inter-Allied ",  though  dele- 
gates from  several  neutral  coun- 
tries were  present.  It  prepared 
the  ground  for  future  international 
town  planning  conferences;  and 
Mr.  Ford  iv as  informally  desig- 
nated the  American  member — with 
Henry  Aldridge  for  England  and 
M.  Agache  for  France — of  a  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization. 
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and  propaganda  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  re- 
gions, with  particular  emphasis  on  town  planning.  Its  com- 
mittees on  art,  technique,  social  economy  and  laws  have  put 
the  disinterested  experience  and  judgment  of  the  best  special- 
ists in  France  at  the  disposal  of  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  their  reconstruction  problems.  The  competition  which  it 
conducted  for  a  town  plan  for  the  completely  destroyed  town 
of  Chauny,  is  proving  a  great  inspiration  in  the  compulsory 
planning  of  the  devastated  towns. 

The  official  bureau  of  town  planning  and  housing  informa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  now  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Statistics  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gibbon.  This  bureau  is  making  a  thorough  re- 
search of  all  interesting  information  available  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  England,  and  is  disseminat- 
ing information  by  means  of  pamphlets  and  tracts.  The  two 
great  propaganda  bodies  in  England  are  the  National  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning  Council,  which  has  been  so  important 
a  factor  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  present  housing  and 
town  planning  laws;  and  the  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association,  which  is  well  known  for  its  pushing  of  the 
garden  city  and  garden  suburb  movement.  There  are  two 
well-known  schools  of  town  planning:  one  at  Liverpool  and 
the  other  at  the  University  College  in  London.  The  Na- 
tional Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  is  organizing 
on  a  large  scale  an  inter-Allied  housing  conference,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1920,  to  which  the  Allies 
and  neutrals  are  most  cordially  invited.  At  that  time,  by 
means  of  exhibits  and  visits,  they  expect  to  show  how  their 
plan  of  building  five  hundred  thousand  new  workingmen's 
houses  is  proceeding. 

As  for  Poland,  there  is  already  a  special  course  in  town 
planning  in  one  of  the  principal  schools  of  Warsaw. 

FRANCE:  In  March  14,  the  French  Parliament  voted  a 
compulsory  town  planning  law  which  says  that  every  city  and 
town  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  every  town 
that  especially  attracts  the  public  on  account  of  its  natural 
beauty,  its  monuments  or  its  possibilities  for  cure  or  distrac- 
tion, shall  have  a  plan  made  for  its  improvement,  extension 
and  embellishment  within  three  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  law.  Furthermore,  any  town  or  any  part  of  any  town, 
regardless  of  its  size,  that  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  earth- 
quake or  any  act  of  war,  shall  have  a  plan  made  for  its  im- 
provement and  suggestions  made  for  its  extension  within  three 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  There  are  nearly  three 
thousand  five  hundred  towns  and  villages  in  the  devastated 
regions  affected  by  this  law.  The  law  provides  that  each  com- 
mune shall  appoint  a  town  planning  commission,  and  the 
mayor  and  town  council  shall  appoint  an  expert  to  make  their 
plans,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  state.  In  addition  there  is  a  gen- 
eral commission  for  each  department  which,  together  with 
the  Departmental  Commission  on  Hygiene,  the  Commission 
on  Historical  Monuments  and  the  Commission  on  Public 
Buildings,  have  to  pass  on  the  plans  made  for  each  commune. 
There  is  also  a  national  commission  which  standardizes  the 
practice  of  the  local  commissions.  Already  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towns  and  villages  in  the  devastated  regions 
have  started  making  these  plans. 

A  la\v  permitting  the  expropriation  of  land  by  zones  was 
passed  on  November  12,  1918.  This  law  for  the  first  time 
in  France  allows  a  commune  to  take  in  a  large  block,  more 
land  than  is  actually  needed  for  the  improvement  itself,  to 
sell  off  excess  land  and  to  impose  excess  benefit  taxes  on  sur- 
rounding property.  On  December,  1918,  a  law  permitting 
the  pooling  and  reparceling  of  property  was  passed.  This 


permits  the  authorities  to  pool  any  number  of  odd-shaped  rural 
properties,  to  make  a  new  street,  block,  and  lot  layout,  and  to 
return  to  each  of  the  original  property  owners  a  unit  parcel 
of  land  equivalent  in  area  and  value  to  the  aggregate  of  what 
he  put  into  the  pool. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  :  The  first  general  housing  and  town 
planning  law  was  passed  in  England  in  December,  1909.  This 
law  permitted  local  authorities  on  application  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  make  schemes  even  outside  of  their 
limits  for  the  creation  of  residential  groups;  it  gave  the  borough 
councils  the  right  to  determine  the  character  of  buildings, 
their  height  and  their  number  per  acre,  all  without  compensa- 
tion to  property  owners,  provided  the  Local  Government 
Board  decided  that  the  scheme  was  reasonable.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  schemes  are  now  in  preparation  by  borough  councils. 
As  soon  as  the  local  council  starts  to  plan  an  area  it  is  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  any  damages  for  any  building  started  in 
that  area  not  in  conformity  with  the  plan. 

The  new  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill,  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  28,  permits  a  local  authority  to 
prepare  or  adopt  a  town  planning  scheme  without  having  to 
obtain  the  authorization  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  ex- 
cept where  the  scheme  includes  land  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  borough.  Within  three  years  after  January  I,  every 
borough  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  any 
other  local  authority  which  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
ask  must  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  a  town  planning 
scheme.  The  board  can  oblige  the  local  authority  to  carry  ac- 
cepted plans  into  effect.  If  the  local  authority  fails  to  act 
satisfactorily  in  any  part  of  this  procedure,  the  board  may 
do  the  work  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority.  This 
law  was  greatly  aided  in  its  passage  by  the  French  law. 

SWITZERLAND:  There  is  no  federal  town  planning  law. 
Each  canton  does  as  it  pleases,  everything  depending  on  the 
initiative  of  the  city  architect  or  engineer.  Lausanne  has 
gone  much  farther  than  any  other  town,  thanks  to  the  initiative 
of  the  city  architect.  Its  laws  make  liberal  provisions  for  the 
taking  of  property  for  public  use.  The  city  is  not  required  to 
compensate  owners  for  anything  they  may  construct  within 
land  designated  for  public  use.  One  half  of  the  excess  benefit 
occasioned  by  public  improvements  goes  to  the  city  administra- 
tion. The  city  can  reparcel  any  property  within  the  town 
even  to  irregular  party  lines  between  two  contiguous  proper- 
ties. The  city  can  control  all  private  buildings  around  any 
public  building  or  historical  monument.  There  are  three 
classes  of  zones  in  Lausanne:  in  the  central  zone  buildings 
may  be  contiguous  and  up  to  sixty-two  feet  in  height ;  in  the 
next  zone  they  must  be  separate  and  may  be  from  twenty-two 
feet  to  thirty-seven  feet ;  in  the  third  zone,  they  must  be 
separate  and  may  not  be  over  two  and  a  half  stories  high. 

BELGIUM  :  Belgium  has  good  expropriation  and  excess  con- 
demnation laws  and  is  now  working  actively  on  a  compulsory 
town  planning  law.  The  country  has  good  housing  laws. 

POLAND:  A  town  planning  bill  based  on  the  English  and 
Saxon  law,  including  excess  benefit  and  excess  condemnation 
clauses,  is  now  being  presented  for  passage. 

NORWAY:  Norway  has  had  some  local  compulsory  town 
planning  laws  for  more  than  sixty  years  and  now  realizes  the 
need  of  a  central  controlling  body.  A  new  national  law  is 
about  to  be  passed  providing  for  compulsory  planning  in  any 
agglomeration  where  there  are  twenty  houses  or  more. 

The  discussion  of  standardization  of  town  planning  methods 
followed  familiar  limes.  Perhaps  the  British  emphasis  upon 
workingmen's  housing  as  the  fundamental  of  town  planning 
was  most  characteristic  of  the  sessions. 


What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?     Its  Jails! 

Uncle   Sam:  Jailer' 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE   SURVEY   STAFF 


I 

EARLY  this  summer,  a  dozen  lines  in  an  eastern  news- 
paper conveyed  the  news  that  a  hundred  members 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  migratory  workers  in  the  oil  fields 
and  wheat  belt  of  Kansas,  had  been  locked  up  in  the 
jails  of  that  state,  and  that  more  would  be  locked  up  as  soon 
as  they  came  out  of  the  "  jungle  "  into  the  towns  and  cities. 

This  information  was  significant  for  reasons  not  appearing 
on  the  surface.  It  meant,  if  the  experience  of  other  members 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  during  the  two  years  preceding  was  any 
guide,  that  these  men  faced  an  indefinite  confinement  in 
Kansas  jails  awaiting  trial;  that  they  would  be  kept  in  semi- 
dark  and  disease-breeding  cells;  that  they  would  be  fed  in- 
sufficiently; that  they  would  live  with  rats  and  vermin;  that 
they  would  be  crowded  into  quarters  too  small  for  them  and 
would  spend  their  days  within  smell  of  their  own  excreta ;  that 
they  would  be  kept  absolutely  idle  and  that  their  faculties 
would  suffer  from  disuse;  that  at  times  their  only  protection 
against  physical  abuse  would  be  the  strength  of  their  own 
numbers;  that  for  months  at  a  stretch  they  would  not  see  the 
real  light  of  day,  much  less  be  allowed  out-of-doors;  and  that 
some  of  their  number  would  in  all  probability  go  insane  or 
attempt  suicide  or  die. 

That  is  what  it  is  to  live  in  many  Kansas  jails  today. 

The  evidence  for  these  statements  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  other  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have 
lived  in  Kansas  jails  for  two  years  past.  I  went  to  these  jails 
last  January  and  saw  the  conditions  under  which  these  men 
lived  with  my  own  eyes.  My  purpose  was  not  to  befriend  the 
I.  W.  W.,  with  the  philosophy  or  tactics  of  which  I  had  no 
personal  concern,  but  to  answer  the  question:  What  kind  of 
jailer  is  Uncle  Sam? 

For  the  men  whom  I  visited  were  prisoners  of  the  United 
States  government.  They  were  indicted  under  a  federal 
statute,  held  under  the  custody  of  United  States  marshals  and 
lodged  in  county  jails  under  contracts  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice;  inspectors  of  the  department  visited  these  jails. 
The  conditions  surrounding  them,  therefore,  were  conditions 
for  which  the  United  States  government  was  ultimately 
responsible;  their  jailer,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States. 

Another  circumstance  attended  the  confinement  of  these 
men.  They  had  not  been  proved  guilty  of  any  crime;  they 
were  merely  awaiting  trial.  Legally  they  were  as  innocent  as 
the  attorney-general  himself.  For  aught  anybody  knew,  they 
might  ultimately  be  acquitted.  How,  then,  would  the  United 
States  make  up  to  them  what  they  had  lost  ? 

Before  I  describe  the  conditions  under  which  these  men 
lived  let  me  say  that  this  was  not  my  first  acquaintance  with 
county  jails.  In  common  with  other  observers,  I  had  long 
known  what  these  pest  houses  of  confinement  are  like.  But 
since  federal  prisoners  were  not  to  be  found  in  all  of  them,  I 
had  to  go  to  jails  containing  federal  prisoners  in  order  to 
learn  what  kind  of  confinement  the  United  States  selects.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  my  observations  are  not  the  result  of 
surprised  ignorance  or  naive  indignation. 

II 

To  begin  with  the  Shawnee  county  jail  at  the  state 
capital  of  Kansas,  Topeka.  Ten  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
were  confined  there  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  These  were  held 
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under  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Wichita  indictment. 
Their  original  arrest  had  occurred  in  November,  1917,  so  that 
they  had  been  continuously  confined  in  one  jail  or  another  for 
a  year  and  two  months.  All  of  this  time  they  were  awaiting 
trial. 

The  Shawnee  jail  is  a  typical  county  lock-up  in  structure. 
Its  outer  walls  are  of  brick.  Men  are  confined  in  a  sort  of 
room  within  a  room,  formed  by  constructing  a  rectangular 
stockade  inside  the  brick  walls.  The  walls  of  this  stockade  are 
of  steel  lattice  work,  the  bars  of  the  lattice  being  about  two 
inches  wide  and  the  holes  about  two  inches  square.  It  is 
through  these  holes  that  light  and  air  enter.  The  cells  are 
built  in  two  facing  rows  inside  the  stockade.  Their  rear  walls 
are  the  walls  of  the  stockade  itself  and  they  open  toward  its 
center.  In  length  the  stockade  is  about  thirty-five  feet,  in  width 
twenty-six. 

There  are  five  cells  in  each  row.  Each  cell  is  seven  feet 
wide,  seven  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high.  Ordinarily  two  men 
are  placed  in  each  of  these,  but  when  the  jail  is  crowded  addi- 
tional bunks  are  slung  from  the  sides  and  four,  men  sleep  in 
this  space.  The  central  part  of  the  stockade,  that  not  occupied 
by  cells,  is  thirty-five  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide.  This 
is  the  prisoners'  livingroom,  the  only  area  besides  their  cells  to 
which  they  have  access.  Light  enters  the  jail  proper  through 
windows  in  the  outer  brick  walls.  These  windows  are  frosted. 
The  light  must,  therefore,  pass  through  these  frosted  windows, 
through  the  steel  lattice  work  and  travel  the  length  of  the 
cells  before  it  reaches  this  inner  space.  The  result  is  that  no 
daylight  ever  reaches  this  part  of  the  stockade.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but  its  rays  did  not 
penetrate  to  this  central  area.  A  single  electric  bulb  burned 
in  the  ceiling  and  shed  a  ghostly  glimmer  over  the  faces  of 
the  men ;  this  bulb  is  kept  lighted  day  and  night.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  read  in  only  three  of  the  cells  and  then  only  by  standing 
close  to  the  latticework.  On  cloudy  days  the  men  light  candles. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  stockade,  cells  opening  inward 
and  dimly  lighted  central  area,  is  so  suggestive  of  a  device  for 
confining  wild  animals  that  the  prisoners  call  this  part  of 
the  jail  the  "  bull  pen."  The  stockade  itself  is  called  the  tank. 

The  floor  of  the  bull  pen  is  of  sheet  metal.  The  ceiling  is 
of  the  same  material.  In  hot  weather  the  place  boils.  More- 
over, the  slightest  contact  between  a  hard  object  and  the  metal 
floor  resounds  throughout  the  stockade.  When  a  dozen  men 
walk  up  and  down,  as  they  did  during  my  visit,  their  heavy 
shoes  clanking  at  every  step,  the  noise  is  nerve-racking.  A 
prisoner  dropped  a  tincup  while  I  was  there  and  the  man  to- 
whom  I  was  talking  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  He 
quickly  gained  control  of  himself  and  explained  that  it  was 
the  clatter.  "  The  incessant  noise  of  this  place,"  he  said,  "  long 
since  got  my  nerves.  We're  all  of  us  on  edge.  Having  Caf- 
fray  in  the  cell  over  there  doesn't  help  much."  Caffray  was 
a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  was  thought  to  be  insane. 

Only  eight  of  the  ten  cells  are  used  for  prisoners.  One  of 
the  remaining  two  has  a  toilet  seat  and  wash  bowl  in  it,  the 
other  a  bathtub.  During  the  day  the  men  have  free  access  to 
the  toilet.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are  locked  in 
their  cells  and  remain  there  till  seven  in  the  morning.  For 
their  needs  in  those  ten  hours  each  cell  is  provided  with  a 
Karo  corn  syrup  can,  gallon  size,  its  edges  sharp  and  jagged. 

1  One  of  a  series  of  articles  based  on  personal  investigation  for  which 
Mr.  Lane  was  commissioned  jointly  by  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau  and  the  SURVEY.  Earlier  articles  have  been  :  The  Strike  at  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  the  SURVEY  for  Februarv  15  ;  Solitary  Confinemeut  M»v 
31  ;  Fort  Leavenworth,  July  5.  Others  will  follow. 
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The  cans  are  filthy  beyond  description,  being  inherited  from 
former  occupants  of  the  cell. 

I  noticed  a  peculiar-looking  instrument,  somewhat  like  the 
spray  used  to  protect  fruit  trees  from  insects,  and  asked  what 
this  was.  It  was  the  "gun,"  I  was  told,  with  which  prisoners 
fight  bugs  and  other  vermin;  its  use  is  a  regular  part  of  jail 
life.  This  gun  shoots  a  sort  of  creosote  compound,  which  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  disinfectant.  "  There  are  bugs  in  here," 
said  Barr,  the  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who  showed  me 
around,  "that  Darwin  and  Haeckel  never  heard  of.  They 
are  so  thick  that  sometimes  we  are  kept  busy  brushing  them  off 
at  night." 

The  men  receive  only  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  For 
eighteen  hours,  therefore,  they  go  without  food.  In  view 
of  their  continuous  idleness  this  would  not  be  harmful,  per- 
haps, if  the  food  were  nutritious  and  well  cooked.  In  fact, 
it  is  neither.  The  food  most  frequently  supplied  is  pork 
and  beans.  This  is  not  healthful,  at  best,  for  men  who  arc 
having  no  physical  exercise;  in  the  half-cooked  condition  in 
which  they  receive  it,  it  is  downright  deleterious.  Coffee, 
which  is  never  accompanied  by  milk  or  sugar,  is  served  only 
for  breakfast.  It  is  so  weak  that  the  men  prefer  to  make  their 
own,  buying  what  they  need  on  the  outside  when  they  have 
money  fpr  this  purpose.  I  saw  them  make  coffee,  a  fire  of 
newspapers  in  one  of  their  cells  supplying  the  heat.  The 
smudge  from  this  added  to  the  general  heaviness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Frequently,  they  complained,  they  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  find  enough  paper,  for  their  fires. 

The  two  o'clock  meal  was  served  during  my  visit.  Promptly 
on  the  hour  a  big  iron  door  connecting  the  prisoners'  part  of 
the  jail  with  the  keepers'  part  swung  open  and  Hickson,  the 
jailer,  entered.  Through  a  six-inch  hole  in  the  steel  lattice 
work  he  passed  pans  of  pork  and  beans,  each  prisoner  receiv- 
ing, in  addition  to  one  of  these,  enough  bread  to  make  five 
slices,  each  an  inch  thick.  The  men  took  their  pans  and  sought 
various  corners  in  the  bull  pen  and  cells  in  which  to  eat. 
The  Kansas  law  directs  every  sheriff  to  seat  his  prisoners  "at 
a  clean  table  "  and  feed  them  "  in  suitable,  proper  dishes." 
"  Desperate  characters  "  are  excepted ;  they  may  be  fed  in 
their  cells.  Evidently  every  man  in  this  jail  was  a  desperate 
oharacter,  for  there  was  no  table  and  the  only  dish  was  the 
pan  containing  the  pork  and  beans. 

The  quality  of  the  food  is  not  surprising  when  one  learns 
the  method  by  which  provision  for  prisoners  is  made.  Each 
county-  pays  its  sheriff,  in  addition  to  a  salary  and  certain  other 
items,  fifty  cents  a  day  for  every  county  prisoner  in  his  jail; 
this  is  statutory.  The  United  States  follows  this  practice  and 
pays  the  sheriff  a  similar  amount  for  every  federal  prisoner 
lodged  with  him.  The  state  supreme  court  has  declared  that 
this  sum  need  be  spent  only  for  food.  What  the  sheriff  does 
not  actually  expend,  he  is  legally  permitted  to  put  in  his  pock- 
et; this  is  one  of  the  perquisites  of  his  office.  He  is  not  required 
to  make  a  statement  to  anybody  in  regard  to  the  amount  he 
actually  spends;  each  month  he  simply  presents  his  bill  to  the 
county  for  so  many  prisoner-days,  and  the  county  pays  with- 
out asking  any  questions.  If  the  sheriff  is  humane  he  will 
not  believe  in  making  money  out  of  the  stomachs  of  his  pris- 
oners; if  not,  he  will  spend  as  little  as  he  can  without  creating 
a  scandal  and  will  keep  the  rest. 

All  office-holders  in  these  counties  know  that  the  sheriffs 
do  make  something  out  of  the  money  paid  to  them  for  pris- 
oners' food.  An  auditor  of  one  county  told  me  that  the 
average  amount  saved  by  them  was  probably  about  $200 
a  year.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  the  brother  of  the  sheriff  of 
that  county,  and  was  talking  to  a  complete  stranger,  his 
statement  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  A  sheriff  of 
another  county  quite  frankly  admitted  to  me  that  fifty  cents  a 
day  for  each  prisoner  was  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  save 
what  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  save,  and  so  he  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  county  commissioners  to  pay  him 
seventy-five  instead  of  fifty  cents.  This  was  entirely  illegal,  a 
fact  which  he  made  no  effort  to  conceal.  He  stood  ready,  he 


"NO  ADMITTANCE" 

ON  November  29,  1918,  Winthrop  D.  Lane  wrote  to 
Thomas  W.  Gregory,  then  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  asking  for  permission  to  visit  "  some  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  also  state  and 
local  institutions  where  federal  prisoners  are  confined." 
Mr.  Lane  alluded  to  the  rumors  of  bad  treatment  of 
federal  prisoners  that  had  recently  been  circulated  and 
said: 

"  What  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  rumors  may  be,  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  take  it  that  the  government  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  as  desirous  as  any  one  else  that 
no  false  impressions  should  gain  headway.  If  (he  rumors 
are  true,  I  suppose  the  public  has  a  right  to  know.  If 
they  are  untrue,  it  surely  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  establish  that  fact.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
the  seriousness  of  some  of  these  rumors  that  induced  the 
National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  to  turn  to  the  SURVEY, 
as  an  agency  whose  disinterestedness  and  record  for  im- 
partial inquiry  will  carry  conviction,  to  make  an  inquiry 
which  will  establish  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
these  rumors." 

Mr.    Gregory    refused    the    requested    permission.      His 
reasons  were  set  forth  in  the  following  reply: 
"Dear  Sir: 

"  My  absence  from  Washington  has  prevented  an 
earlier  reply  to  your  letters  of  November  29  and  Decem- 
ber 9.  I  understand  from  these  that  the  National  Civil 
Liberties  Bureau  has  requested  the  SURVEY  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  rumors  of  bad  treatment 
of  convicted  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  conscientious 
objectors,  evaders  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  persons 
convicted  under  the  Espionage  law,  etc.  You  state  you 
do  not  know  what  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  rumors 
may  be,  but  that  the  SURVEY,  of  which  you  are  an  'editor, 
has  agreed  to  undertake  this  service.  You  ask  me  for  a 
letter  of  introduction  which  will  admit  you  to  the  federal 
penitentiaries  under  my  jurisdiction,  *ith  opportunities  to 
interview  prisoners  and  officials. 

"  I  am  entirely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  federal 
penitentiaries.  I  would  cheerfully  and  carefully  in- 
vestigate any  charges  made  in  regard  thereto  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  them  carefully  inspected  from  time 
to  time  and  go  through  them  myself  whenever  oppor^ 
tunities  are  offered.  The  investigation  you  propose  to 
undertake  would  in  reality  be  an  investigation  of  me  and 
my  management  of  the  institutions  in  question,  and  an 
outside  organization  proposes  to  undertake  this  work  and 
to  report  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  properly  performing 
the  duties  of  my  office,  the  idea  also  being  to  publish  in 
a  magazine  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

"  In  addition  to  my  own  investigations  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries in  my  charge  there  are  certain  governmental 
agencies  outside  of  my  department  which  are  at  liberty 
to  go  through  these  institutions  at  all  times  and  to  make 
such  investigation  as  they  see  fit.  I  feel  that  the  ma- 
chinery provided  and  available  for  such  an  inquiry  is 
ample  and  I  must  decline  to  comply  with  your  request. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"T.  W.  GREGORY, 

"  Attorney   General." 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal  to  let  the  public  know  the 
facts,  Mr.  Lane  went  to  the  institutions  in  question.  He 
visited  a  number  of  county  jails  in  Kansas  containing 
federal  prisoners,  and  two  of  the  civil  prisons  under 
the  Department  of  Justice.  His  report  on  the  jails  is 
given  herewith;  hia  report  on  the  federal  prisons  will  be 
published  later. 


said,  to  refund  the  surplus  paid  him  in  this  way  if  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  transaction  should  ever  be  raised,  a  possi- 
bility that  he  thought  extremely  unlikely.  The  wife  of  one 
sheriff  told  me  that  she  tried  to  make  enough  out  of  the 
prisoners'  food  money  to  set  her  own  table.  Since  her 
household  comprised  three  or  four  people  continuously,  and 
more  than  that  for  parts  of  the  year,  the  estimate  of  $200 
was  obviously  too  low  in  her  case. 

Fortunately,  the  I.  W.  W.  has  shown  more  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  its  imprisoned  members  than  has  the  government  of 
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FROM  A  KANSAS  EDITOR 

YOUR  jail  article  interests  me  very  much.  The  jail 
situation  in  Kansas,  and  practically  all  over  the 
Middle  West,  and  possibly  all  over  America,  ties  itself 
up  with  rural  politics.  The  city  people  are  under  a 
leadership  who  appreciate  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
and  they  may  be  moved.  The  American  farmer  does  not 
care  what  kind  of  a  jail  is  maintained  at  the  county  seat, 
just  so  he  keeps  out  of  it,  and  he  thinks  anybody  who 
is  in  jail  ought  to  be  there. 

It  will  be  pretty  hard  to  move  him,  and  he  controls 
the  finances  of  the  county  court  house.  About  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  legislate  him  out  of  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  county  court  house  by  a  new  system  of 
county  government  which  will  make  county  affairs  more 
responsive  to  the  more  intelligent  leadership  of  the  com- 
munity. I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  improve  Kansas 
conditions. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE. 

Emporia,  Kan. 


the  United  States.  This  organization  sent  to  every  one  of  the 
men  in  Kansas  jails  $1.50  a  week  for  extra  food  and  other 
necessaries.  Accounts  telling  how  this  money  had  been  spent 
were  shown  me  in  several  of  the  jails  I  visited.  In  one  an 
order  had  gone  out  that  day  for  two  loaves  of  bread,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  raw  hamburger,  pickles,  milk,  matches, 
a  package  of  Bull  Durham  smoking  tobacco  (smoking,  pro- 
hibited in  the  jail,  was  indulged  in  nevertheless),  and  four 
Durham  Duplex  razor  blades.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
$1.42.  In  another  jail  five  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  had 
spent  the  following  amounts  on  food  by  periods : 

Oct.  31-Nov.  9 $14-59 

Nov.    12-16 0 9.90 

Nov.    18-23 5-90 

Nov.    25-30 6.70 

Dec.   24-28  (Christmas  week,  when  the  jail  pro- 
vided one  good  meal ) 4.45 

Dec.  30-Jan.  4 7.15 

Five  other  I.  W.  W.'s  in  the  same  jail  had  spent  similar 
amounts.  That  the  men  were  free  to  spend  this  money  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  sheriff  might  perhaps  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  a  humane  spirit  in  the  administration,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  their  doing  so  was  directly  to  his  advantage,  en- 
abling him  to  keep  a  larger  share  of  the  government's  allowance 
than  he  otherwise  could  have  done. 

One  of  the  worst  things  at  the  Shawnee  county  jail  was  the 
attitude  of  the  jailer  and  his  deputy.  In  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation with  these  men,  before  I  had  seen  any  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  I  asked  what  treatment  was  given  to  men  who  be- 
come stubborn  or  refuse  to  obey  the  rules.  McCall,  the 
deputy,  answered,  "  We  go  in  and  knock  the  guts  out  of 
those  fellows." 

The  talk  drifted  to  other  prisons.  Warden  Codding,  of  the 
Kansas  state  penitentiary,  known  for  a  rough  and  ready 
humanitarianism  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  was  regarded 
by  the  jailer  as  much  too  lenient. 

"  Why,  it  used  to  be,"  said  Hickson,  "  that  when  I  visited 
that  prison  the  men  would  stand  right  up  like  statues  " — the 
speaker  imitated  a  statue,  his  hand  in  salute  at  his  head — 
"  until  you  passed  by,  but  now  they  holler  right  out  '  Hello, 
there  '  and  act  loose-like,  just  like  a  bunch  of  men  on  a  prairie. 
Coddling  ain't  got  no  discipline.  You've  got  to  have  discipline 
among  prisoners,  I  tell  you.  The  good  prisoner,  the  fellow 
who  wants'  to  serve  his  term  and  get  out,  is  benefited  by  dis- 
cipline. It's  the  rowdy  bunch  that  wants  to  run  the  prison 
themselves  that  ain't  got  no  use  for  it." 

Hickson  had  heard  of  Sheriff  Sprout,  of  Hutchinson,  who, 
during  the  time  that  federal  prisoners  were  lodged  in  his  jail, 
treated  them  with  refreshing  humaneness.  One  prisoner  de- 
veloped symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  and  Sprout  allowed  him  to 
leave  the  jail  for  a  few  hours  each  day  so  as  to  get  some  fresh 


air;  later  he  permitted  all  the  federal  prisoners  to  leave 
their  cells  and  sit  under  the  big  trees  in  the  yard  outside  the 
jail.  These  men  helped  to  keep  the  jail  clean,  mowed  the 
lawn,  assisted  Mrs.  Sprout  in  the  kitchen,  cared  for  the 
chickens  and  even  helped  the  sheriff  in  his  duties  as  member 
of  a  local  draft  board.  "I  am  not  here  to  punish,"  said  Mr. 
Sprout,  "I  am  elected  as  sheriff  of  this  county  to  hold  men 
for  trial.  A  man  may  be  innocent  of  the  charges  against 
him.  If  I  turn  him  over  to  the  court  when  the  court  is  ready 
for  him,  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  believe  in  treating  every  man 
as  a  man  and  when  I  am  convinced  that  a  man  can  be 
trusted,  I  give  him  the  freedom  of  the  grounds." 

Mr.  Hickson  had  no  patience  with  such  weakness  as  this. 
"  The  boys,"  he  said,  meaning  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  "  owned  the 
jail  over  at  Hutchinson.  Why,  one  of  our  deputy  marshals 
went  over  there  and  found  them  with  the  run  of  the  town. 
They  even  had  the  sheriff's  keys  and  went  anywhere  they 
wanted  to.  Sprout  was  buffaloed.  The  jail  belonged  to  them 
I.  W.  W." 

The  deputy  then  mentioned  the  "  dungeon."  I  had  not 
heard  of  this  and  asked  if  they  ever  used  it. 

"  You  bet  we  do,"  McCall  answered.  "  If  a  man  tries  to 
run  this  jail,  we  clap  him  in  there  and  he  generally  comes  round 
after  two  or  three  hours." 

Thinking  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  dungeon  in  which  two 
or  three  hours  would  be  enough  to  bring  a  man  around,  I 
tried  to  find  it  later,  alone.  Descending  a  stairway  leading 
underground,  I  passed  through  a  boiler  room  and  coal  cellar 
into  a  sub-basement  with  low  ceiling  and  stone  floor.  Though 
this  seemed  an  excellent  place  for  a  "  dungeon,"  I  could  find 
no  trace  of  one.  Returning  to  the  office  I  asked  Hickson  if 
he  would  show  me  the  dungeon.  He  led  me  down  the  same 
stairs,  into  the  same  low-ceilinged,  underground  room  that  I 
had  just  left.  Stepping  up  to  what  looked  like  a  blank  stone 
wall,  he  opened  a  steel  door  of  the  same  color  as  the  stone. 
For  a  moment  my  eyes  told  me  nothing,  since  I  was  gazing 
into  pitch  blackness.  Then  I  stepped  forward,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Hickson 's  pocket  fiashlight,  found  myself  inside  a 
solid  stone  vault.  The  vault  was  six  feet  square  and  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high.  I  looked  for  an  opening  or  hole  of  some 
sort  in  the  walls  to  let  in  light  or  air,  but  found  none.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  vault.  The  door  was  closed 
upon  me  and  I  stood  as  if  in  a  tomb,  sealed  against  the  world 
outside.  I  shouted. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  shout?  "  I  asked,  as  the  door  was  opened. 
"  No,"  said  Hickson,  and  then  continued :     "  We  put  'em 
in  here  when  they  get  troublesome.     It's  pitch  dark  when  the 
door  is  shut,  you  bet.    No  air,  no  light,  no  anything." 
"Not  even  a  blanket  to  lie  on?"  I  ventured. 
"  No,  not  even  a  blanket  to  lie  on.     They  can  lie  on  the 
floor.     It  don't  take  much  of  this  to  bring  'em  around,  I  can 
tell  you." 

Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  months  of  confinement  in  the 
Shawnee  county  jail,  as  in  others,  was  the  continuous  idleness. 
Human  beings  can  stand  much  when  they  have  work  to  do. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  these  men  had  been  idle  in  body  and 
brain.  An  occasional  'book  or  magazine,  sent  by  friends,  com 
prised  their  total  diversion.  They  spent  their  days  in  crawling 
from  cell  to  bull  pen  and  from  bull  pen  back  to  cell — seeing  al- 
ways the  same  ghastly  faces  in  the  glimmer  of  the  electric  light, 
hearing  always  the  same  voices,  and  smelling  always  the  same 
smells.  Their  muscles,  once  strong,  grew  flabby  and  their  minds, 
once  alert,  grew  dead.  "For  five  months,"  said  a  prisoner,  \vho 
had  been  released  from  another  jail  on  bond,  "there  were  eight 
of  us  on  the  upper  'government'  tier.  These  were  the  only  faces 
I  would  see  all  day  long.  Two  were  released,  leaving  only 
six.  It  got  so  I  didn't  want  to  see  any  of  'em.  When  a  man 
came  up  to  you,  you  would  tell  by  the  look  on  his  face  what  he 
was  going  to  say.  We  knew  each  other  by  heart.  There  we 
were,  the  best  of  friends,  undergoing  the  same  hardships  and 
suffering  from  the  same  cause,  yet  we  actually  came  to  hate 
each  other!  "  What  a  mockery,  I  thought,  were  those  words 
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in  the  Kansas  law  which  declare  that  "all  prisoners  shall  be 
treated  with  humanity  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote 
their  reformation." 

Before  leaving  this  jail,  I  asked  to  see  Jack  Caffray.  Caf- 
fray  was  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  people  who  had  seen  him,  was  mentally  unbalanced. 
He  had  contracted  syphilis,  it  was  said,  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  and  the  disease  was  now  supposed  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  He  wrote  incessantly  in  jail,  scribbling  on  all 
sorts  of  bits  of  paper,  and  tearing  up  nearly  everything  that 
he  wrote.  He  had  a  mania,  too,  for  possessing  ink,  sometimes 
accumulating  seven  or  eight  bottles  in  his  cell.  During  the 
night  he  would  get  up  repeatedly,  pace  back  and  forth,  mutter 
to  himself  and  rush  out  to  the  toilet  whenever  the  door  was 
left  open,  as  it  was  occasionally  because  of  his  condition.  His 
writings  took  the  form  of  poetry  and  of  innumerable  letters 
to  people  he  had  never  seen.  With  numerous  grins,  winks 
and  nods  of  the  head  he  asked  me  to  mail  a  letter  to  a  woman 
in  a  nearby  town  with  whom  he  wanted  me  to  intercede  in 
his  behalf.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never  seen  this 
woman,  yet  he  wrote  to  her  continuously. 

In  answer  to  my  request,   Caffray 's  face  appeared  at  the 
hole  through  which  I  was  talking  to  the  prisoners. 
"Are  you  Jack  Caffray?"  I  asked. 

"Mr.  Jack  Caffray,"  he  answered. 

"Why  do  you  insist  on  the  Mr.?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  can  put  the  little  E-s-q  on  the  end,  if  you 
prefer." 

I  pointed  to  the  pen  in  his  hand  and  asked  him  what  he  did 
with  his  writings.  His  only  reply  was  a  hollow  laugh,  then 
an  attempt  at  denial.  I  tried  further  to  draw  him  out.  He 
described  the  bugs  and  the  unsanitary  toilets  in  the  jail.  He 
mentioned  his  syphilis  and  said  that  the  medicines  the  govern- 
ment doctor  gave  seemed  to  do  little  good.  At  last  he  men- 
tioned the  Spanish  influenza. 

"Have  you  had  the  'flu?'  "  I  asked. 

"Most  certainly,"  he  answered. 

"Have  any  of  the  others  had  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"How  did  they  get  it?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  long  and  hard.  Breaking  into  his  hollow 
laugh,  he  said,  "Why  Mr.  Lane,  you  know  how  they  got  it 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"Well,"  I  ventured,  "there  are  various  ways  of  getting  it, 
aren't  there?" 

"There  are  scientific  names  for  how  you  get  it,"  he  said, 
"but  I've  seen  too  much  of  it.  I've  seen  the  boys  over  in  the 
Newton  jail  get  it  and  I've  seen  those  in  the  Wichita  jail  get 
it  and  I've  seen  'em  get  it  here.  Yes,  and  I've  seen  people 
with  what  they  call  spinal  meningitis,  and  the  doctors  gave 
some  fancy  description  for  how  they  got  it.  They  tell  you 
the  flu  is  due  to  atmospheric  conditions" — his  voice  was  now 
raised  to  a  shout — "but  what  I  want  to  know  is:  Who  put 
it  in  the  atmosphere?  I'm  not  mentioning  any  names  but  I  see 
in  your  face  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  it  got  there. 
The  flu  and  meningitis  and  other  diseases  are  all  put  there  by 
somebody.  Who?  Mind,  I'm  not  mentioning  any  names, 
but  I  know  who  put  it  there." 

He  paused  for  breath.     Then  he  shot  at  me: 

"The  exploiters!  That's  who.  I'm  not  mentioning  any  names, 
but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  exploiters  put  these  dis- 
eases there.  Maybe  they  shoot  'em  under  our  beds  at  night. 
Maybe  they  put  'em  in  our  food.  I  don't  know  how  they  do 
it.  It's  part  of  the  class  war.  It's  scientific  extermination, 
that's  what  it  is" — his  voice  was  now  ringing  throughout  the 
jail,  his  face  twitching — "They  know  what  they're  about. 
The  people  who  think  we  workers  are  a  contemptible,  des- 
picable lot,  who  want  to  exterminate  us,  that's  who  put  the 
flu  and  meningitis  into  us.  Oh,  it's  scientific  extermination 
with  a  vengeance."  He  ended  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  and 
his  hollow,  meaningless  laugh. 

Caffray  was  receiving  very  poor  medical  attention,  if  any. 


FROM  A  KANSAS  SENATOR 

I  HAVE  your  letter  of  July  28  and  thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  advance  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  Lane's  article  on 
conditions  in  certain  Kansas  jails,  which  is  to  appear  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  SURVEY.  I  have  read  the  article 
with  great  interest.  While  I  regret  that  Mr.  Lane  found 
conditions  in  the  jails  such  as  to  call  for  unfavorable 
criticism,  still  I  am  sure  that  nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  giving  publicity  to  the  facts. 

Few  people — too  few — know  anything  about  conditions 
surrounding  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  committed 
offences  against  society.  With  hardly  an  exception  those 
who  do  know  anything  about  prison  conditions  recognize 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  system.  For  the  average 
citizen  believes  in  the  exercise  of  humanity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners;  he  abhors  brutality  in  any  form  and 
will  not  countenance  unhealthful  conditions  in  jails,  once 
the  situation  is  laid  before  him.  An  aroused  public  con- 
science will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about 
improved  prison  conditions  and  place  the  system  on  a 
plane  with  the  ideals  of  a  constantly  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. So  in  giving  publicity  to  his  observations  in  the 
jails  of  Kansas  and  other  states  Mr.  Lane  is  rendering 
a  helpful  service,  not  only  to  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  incarcerated  in  the  jails,  but  to  society  gen- 
erally. I  am  glad  he  has  written  the  story.  It  will  serve 
a  good  purpose. 

ARTHUR  CAPPER. 
Washington. 


For  weeks  the  jail  physician  did  not  know  that  he  had 
syphilis.  When  Caroline  Lowe,  an  attorney  for  the  I.  W. 
W.,  told  the  doctor  this  and  asked  whether  treatment  by  a 
specialist  was  not  desirable,  he  replied:  "Oh,  that  will  be  all 
right,  Miss  Lowe.  Nothing  serious  about  that.  I  can  cure 
that  damn  easy.  All  Caffray  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  take 
the  medicines  I'll  give  him  tomorrow  and  he  will  be  cured 
right  up." 

I  'charge  that  Jack  Caffray,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was 
either  insane  or  manifested  such  strong  evidence  of  insanity 
that  an  examination  by  an  alienist  should  have  been  held  at 
once. 

I  charge  that  no  such  examination  was  ever  held  and  that 
the  doctor  who  attended  Caffray  did  not  know  that  Caffray 
was  supposed  to  be  either  insane  or  syphilitic  until  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  by  a  third  person. 

I  charge  that  the  authorities  of  the  Shawnee  county  jail, 
and  through  them  the  United  States  government,  kept 
Caffray  confined,  like  any  other  prisoner,  in  a  small  tank  with 
twelve  men  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  such  as  to  prey 
upon  even  the  strongest  minds. 

I  charge  that  the  continued  presence  of  Caffray  among  these 
other  men  was  not  only  bad  for  him  but  was  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  sanity  of  them  all. 

I  charge  that  the  officials  who  permitted  this  condition  to 
exist  were  either  criminally  negligent  or  inhumanly  callous 
and  ought  to  be  removed  from  their  positions  forthwith. 

Months  in  the  same  cell  with  Jack  Caffray,  in  another  jail, 
had  had  their  effect  upon  another  prisoner.  Small  wonder 
that  the  mind  of  Stephen  Shuren  snapped  one  day  when 
he  heard  that  the  trial  of  the  I.  W.  W.  had  been  delayed 
and  that  he  would  have  to  spend  another  winter  in  jail.  With 
the  razor  with  which  he  was  shaving  he  cut  a  deep  wound  in 
his  neck  from  ear  to  ear,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  senseless.  When 
they  reached  him  they  thought  he  was  dead.  He  moved 
while  on  the  stretcher,  however,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lowe,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  jail  at  the  time,  he  was 
rushed  to  the  best  hospital  in  town.  At  first  he  didn't  want 
to  get  well.  "Why  should  I  live?"  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  while  still  too  weak  to  talk;  "life  has  denied  me  every- 
thing. What  have  I  to  live  for?"  In  the  end,  however,  he 
recovered.  Two  weeks  later  he  was  back  in  jail;  but  the  long 
confinement  had  told  upon  his  mind  and  he  remained  moody 
and  despondent.  His  friends  in  jail  kept  guard  over  him,  day 
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and  night,  in  two-hour  shifts,  for  weeks  after  that.  They  tried 
to  interest  the  marshal  in  Shuren's  condition,  but  the  marshal 
had  other  business.  When  I  saw  Shuren  in  this  other  jail, 
three  and  a  half  months  after  his  attempt  to  commit  suicide, 
the  expression  in  his  eyes  was  not  normal  and  he  looked  at  me 
from  out  a  clouded  face.  The  men  said  that  little  of  his 
mind  seemed  to  remain.  One  of  them  always  shaved  him 
now,  and  this  man  told  me  that  often,  as  the  razor  moved 
this  way  and  that  about  Shuren's  face,  he  would  follow  it 
with  his  eyes,  evidently  hoping  that  the  hand  that  held  it 
might  slip — or  perhaps  intending  to  seize  it  himself  and  inflict 
the  gash  that  would  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 

Ill 

Another  jail  chosen  by  the  United  States  for  the  confine- 
ment of  its  prisoners  awaiting  trial  is  the  Wyandotte  county 
jail  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  about  this. 
As  at  Topeka,  the  men  are  kept  in  an  inside  stockade  or 
"tank;"  this  has  fourteen  or  sixteen  cells  and  a  somewhat 
larger  bull  pen  than  the  other.  The  pen  is  artificially  lighted. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation.  Although  there  were 
upwards  of  thirty  men  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  only 
one  of  the  thirty-six  windows  was  opened  wide  and  another 
was  opened  about  two  inches.  The  men  complained  bitterly 
of  the  cold  nights,  a  complaint  that  I  could  readily  understand 
when  I  saw  what  was  provided  them  for  covering.  For  two 
nights  I  had  been  cold  underneath  three  thicknesses  of  blanket 
and  a  spread,  and  on  one  of  these  nights  had  got  up  and  placed 
my  overcoat  over  me.  Yet  these  men  had  a  single  blanket 
apiece,  which  they  could  fold  at  most  into  two  thicknesses. 

The  toilets,  located  in  an  end  cell,  were  dirty  and  had 
broken  seats.  The  men  ate  their  meals  in  their  cells,  after- 
wards washing  their  own  pans  and  dishes.  The  only  places 
where  they  could  wash  these  were  in  the  bathtub  or  in  the  tub 
in  which  they  washed  their  clothes.  The  smell  of  garbage 
was  almost  constantly  in  their  nostrils,  since  the  can  for  the 
refuse  from  their  meals  was  kept  inside  the  tank  and  was 
emptied  only  two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  was  full  when 
I  saw  it  and  gave  off  a  strong  odor. 

As  at  Topeka,  the  men  are  fed  twice  a  day  and,  as  at  To- 
peka, the  members  -of  the  I.  W.  W.  supplemented  what  the 
government  gave  them  with  food  purchased  on  the  outside. 
There  is  an  "upper  tier"  to  the  tank  in  this  jail,  formed 
by  placing  cots  on  the  roof  of  the  lower  tier.  This  is  a  much 
more  desirable  place  to  live  than  the  tank  itself,  since  the  air 
is  better  and  there  is  plenty  of  daylight.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  twelve  prisoners  were  occupying  these  cots,  with  ample 
room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  more.  I  asked  the  jailer  why 
twenty-one  men  were  closely  confined  in  dark,  ill-smelling 
quarters  below  when  there  was  so  much  unoccupied  space 
above.  He  said  that  the  men  down  below  did'nt  "deserve" 
to  be  up  there.  I  inquired  what  he  meant  by  "deserve,"  re- 
membering that  some  of  those  below  were  merely  awaiting 
trial. 

"Well,  now,"  he  said,  "suppose  you  was  arrested,  Mr. 
Lane,  and  brought  in  here — maybe  for  being  drunk.  Say 
you  had  them  good  clothes  on  and  we  seen  you  was  a  srsntle- 
man  and  not  used  to  hard  conditions,  you'd  deserve  to  be  put 
up  here  where  it's  a  little  nicer,  wouldn't  you?  But  some  of 
those  fellows  down  below  ain't  got  it  ccming  to  them.  They 
don't  appreciate  things  like  that." 

One  of  the  I.  W.  W.  members  told  me  to  be  sure  to  see 
the  juvenile  department  of  this  jail,  although,  he  said,  there 
were  no  children  in  it  at  present.  At  my  first  request  the 
matron  was  loath  to  permit  me  to  see  it  but  finally  consented, 
turning  the  keys  over  to  her  husband,  the  jailer.  We  unlocked 
a  heavy  steel-latticed  door  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs 
and  ascended  to  a  room  at  the  top.  This  was  dimly  lighted 
and  had  no  furniture  of  any  sort.  What  was  my  surprise,  in 
view  of  what  I  had  been  told,  to  stumble  over  the  legs  of  a 
lad  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor. 
This  was  the  signal  for  five  others  to  troop  out  from  the  corners 


and  dark  places  into  which  they  had  retreated  when  they  heard 
our  steps.  All  of  these  six  children  had  been  arrested  that 
morning.  They  ranged  in  age  from  six  or  seven  to  fourteen. 
During  my  brief  visit  they  talked  and  scuffled  and  took  their 
lot  quite  nonchalantly.  One  of  them  said  that  he  had  broken 
into  a  saloon  the  night  before  and  been  caught.  The  jailer 
explained  that  children  of  that  age  were  often  confined  in  the 
jail  for  two  weeks  at  a  time  while  their  cases  were  being 
disposed  of. 

Two  cells  opened  off  this  room ;  in  these  the  boys  were  to 
sleep.  Beds  were  slung  from  the  sides  of  the  wall,  as  in 
the  cells  below  for  men,  and  the  bedding  was  dirty  and  un- 
aired.  It  was  apparently  in  the  same  condition  in  which  the 
children  last  there  had  left  it.  The  toilet  was  dirty  and 
broken. 

The  lads  followed  us  downstairs,  when  we  descended,  to  the 
latticed  door  at  the  foot.  Here  they  could  watch  the  life  of 
the  jail  going  on  and  could  talk  to  adult  prisoners  who  were 
allowed  outside  the  tank.  The  parents  of  one  of  the  boys  had 
arrived  while  we  were  upstairs  and  were  now  asking  to  see 
their  son.  I  stood  aside  to  see  what  happened.  The  boy  wa? 
allowed  to  come  to  the  bottom  stair,  inside  the  latticed  door, 
and  the  parents,  both  of  whom  were  crying,  were  allowed  to 
approach  this  door  from  the  other  side.  They  had  to  content 
themselves  with  looking  at  their  son  through  this  heavy  grating 
and  with  talking  to  him  in  the  presence  of  eight  other  people. 
They  could  not  touch  him  or  speak  a  word  that  would  not  be 
heard. 

Drawing  Bagley,  the  jailer,  off  to  one  side,  I  asked  if 
parents  were  never  allowed  greater  privacy  with  their  children 
than  that.  "Well,  it's  good  enough  for  'em,  ain't  it?"  he 
answered.  I  suggested  that  the  parents'  feelings  might  be  re- 
lieved, and  the  boy  himself  benefited,  if  they  could  talk  to 
him  alone  or  put  their  hands  on  his  head.  "  Why,"  said 
Bagley,  "if  we  allowed  that,  we'd  have  a  regular  community 
house  here.  People'ld  bring  their  beds  and  spend  the  night 
with  us.  You  have  to  have  rules,  don't  you?" 

IV 

My  effort  to  secure  entrance  into  the  Sedgvvick  county  jail  at 
Wichita  was  blocked  at  the  outset  by  the  authority  of  the  dep- 
uty United  States  marshal,  Sam  Hill.  Mr.  Hill's  conversation, 
like  his  name,  is  chiefly  expletive.  He  wanted  to  know,  first, 
whether  I  was  a  member  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  next,  whether  I  was 
an  attorney;  third,  where  I  lived,  and  finally  why  I  had  come 
and  what  I  proposed  to  do  with  the  information  I  gathered. 
My  answers  to  these  questions  he  took  lightly,  asking  whether 
I  could  prove  that  they  were  true.  A  New  York  city  police 
pass,  a  card  showing  that  I  had  registered  under  the  selective 
service  act  and  another  showing  the  class  to  which  I  had  been 
assigned,  were  all  produced,  as  at  least  establishing  my  identity. 
"Hm,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  after  scanning  them  closely,  "  I  see  you 
have  a  lot  of  cards  with  you." 

Mr.  Hill  turned  me  over  to  B.  F.  Alford,  the  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Wichita.  Mr.  Alford,  however,  re- 
fused to  make  so  weighty  a  decision  as  my  case  seemed  to  pre- 
sent and  sent  me  back  to  Mr.  Hill.  This  time  I  cited,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deputy  marshal,  the  Kansas  law,  which  provide 
that  friends  who  desire  to  exert  a  moral  influence  over  prisoners 
may  visit  them  at  all  reasonable  times.  This  drew  from  Mr. 
Hill  the  following: 

"  You  needn't  think,  young  feller,  you  can  come  here  fro 
New  York  and  bluff  me.  And  you  don't  have  to  tell  me  what 
the  Kansas  law  is,  either.  I  know  the  law  as  well  as  you  do. 
I'm  United  States  marshal  and  I  don't  give  a  damn  for  the 
Kansas  law.  I  don't  have  to  let  you  in  that  jail  if  I  don't  want 
to,  and  I  can  telegraph  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  in 
Kansas  City  and  keep  you  sitting  there  on  your  —  all  week, 
if  I  want  to,  can't  I?  Yes,  you  bet  I  can.  To  hell  with  your 
coming:  here  from  New  York  and  telling  me  my  business.  To 
hell  with  the  Kansas  law.  I  can't  be  bluffed  by  any  smart 
Alecks,  see?" 
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We  parleyed  a  little  longer  and  presently  it  became  evident 
that  Mr.  Hill,  finding,  perhaps,  that  my  patience  was  not 
easily  exhausted,  was  changing  his  tactics  and  would  let  me 
in.  His  final  instructions  were  that  I  could  go  to  the  jail, 
and  could  see  Anderson  (the  member  of  the  I.  W.  W.  whose 
name  I  had  used)  ;  but  that  I  could  see  no  one  else. 

Apparently  Mr.  Hill's  telephoned  instructions  to  the  jailer 
were  not  explicit,  for  no  sooner  had  I  arrived  at  the  jail 
than  Anderson,  called  to  the  door,  escorted  me  upstairs  to 
the  "government  tier,"  where  I  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  all  ten  of  the  I.  W.  W.  members  then  confined  there.  I 
remained  in  the  jail  for  several  hours. 

The  Sedgwick  county  jail  is  the  worst  place  for  incarcerat- 
ing human  beings  that  I  have  ever  been  in.  Built  forty  years 
ago,  it  has  undergone  additions  from  time  to  time,  so  that  to- 
day it  is  not  the  compact  structure  that  many  jails  are  but  has 
many  wings  and  cages.  There  are  cells  for  approximately  100 
prisoners.  It  is  filthy  with  the  accumulated  filth  of  decades. 
No  longer  would  it  be  possible  to  give  the  jail  a  decent  clean- 
ing. The  metal  floors  are  periodically  "  laraped  "  with  black- 
jack, a  greasy  substance  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  fill  the 
corners  with  a  coagulated  mass  of  dust  and  floor  sweepings, 
hardened  by  the  glue-like  action  of  the  black-jack.  The  toilets 
throughout  are  covered  with  dirt.  Many  of  them  are  en- 
crusted with  excreta  and  a  few  actually  stink.  The  men  de- 
clare that  they  do  not  dare  to  sit  down  on  them,  because  of 
the  vermin. 

The  age  of  the  jail  has  produced  crevices  and  openings  in 
the  brick  walls  through  which  rain  and,  in  winter,  melting 
snow  pour  in.  Water  marks  in  several  places  on  the  walls 
attest  this;  last  January  a  small  flood  from  this  cause  was  so 
serious  as  to  be  reported  in  the  local  press.  Rats  issue  through 
these  holes  and  through  the  crevices  in  the  steel  flooring.  At 
evening,  when  the  prisoners  have  quieted  down,  these  rats 
come  forth  in  great  numbers.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
prisoner  to  be  awakened  by  a  rat  running  over  his  bed  or  even 
across  his  face. 

The  prisoners  have  various  methods  of  combating  the  rats. 
One  is  to  hang  loops  of  greased  string  from  the  base  of  the 
steel  lattice  work  and  cell  doors.  These  loops  dangle  about 
an  inch  from  the  ground  and  are  so  constructed  that  when 
the  head  of  a  rat  enters  the  loop,  the  string  tightens  and  the 
rat  is  caught.  Six  rats  constitute  a  good  night's  catch  by  this 
device.  Another  method  is  to  attach  a  short  hose  to  the  steam 
pipe  of  a  radiator,  to  insert  the  other  end  of  the  hose  through 
a  crack  in  the  floor  and  to  "steam"  the  rats  out,  killing  them 
as  they  issue  forth.  One  prisoner  made  an  elaborate  trap  out 
of  a  small  wooden  box,  using  bread  for  bait,  and  caught  two 
large  rats  alive  by  this  method.  The  prisoners  say  that  a 
former  night  jailer  used  to  go  down  into  the  basement  «t 
night  and  shoot  rats  with  a  small  target  rifle  for  practice. 
Many  so  hit  crawled  ufider  the  flooring  and  died,  but  the 
prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  remove  their  dead  bodies. 

The  food  had  been  very  poor  just  before  my  visit,  but  a 
change  in  the  sheriff  had  brought  about  a  slight  improvement. 
The  new  jailer,  too,  served  food  in  new  granite  pans  instead 
of  the  rusty  tin  ones  used  before.  The  men  were  spending 
most  of  their  allowance  from  the  I.  W.  W.  organization  for 
food,  the  amounts  cited  on  page  808  referring  to  this  jail. 

The  organization  was  also  supplying  money  for  other  pur- 
poses. Nearly  all  of  the  men  complained  of  trouble  with  their 
teeth.  A  local  dentist  had  fitted  one  of  them  with  a  set  of  false 
teeth  and  had  done  elaborate  bridge-work  for  a  second.  For 
this  they  had  paid  him  $88.50.  When  I  asked  the  dentist 
whether  the  government,  in  whose  care  these  men  had  been 
for  over  a  year,  had  not  met  a  part  of  this  expense,  he  replied : 
"The  government  would  not  pay  for  dental  treatment  unless 
the  men  were  actually  in  pain."  An  osteopath  had  given  chiro- 
practic treatment  to  two  of  their  number,  one  of  these  being 
Shuren.  This  had  cost  $2  a  treatment,  or  $48  in  all.  In 
taking  care  of  four  of  their  number,  therefore,  they  had  thus 
expended  a  total  of  $136.50. 

Most  of  the  conditions  that  I  have  so  far  described  are  the 


product  of  ignorance  and  callousness.  The  men  responsible  for 
them,  and  the  communities  that  permit  them,  are  for  the  most 
part  simply  bereft  of  any  understanding  of  what  it  is  that  they 
are  doing.  There  remains  to  be  described  a  device  for  con- 
fining men  that  exhibits  both  ingenuity  and  perverted  purpose. 
It  combines  the  efficiency  of  modern  invention  with  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  thirteenth  century.  Yet  it  is  defended  by  people 
who  are  no  doubt  quite  humane  in  their  private  lives. 

This  is  the  revolving  cage  or  "rotary  tank,"  as  the  prisoners 
call  it,  in  the  Sedgwick  county  jail.  The  reader  can  form  a 
mental  picture  of  this  cage  by  imagining  an  ordinary  cylin- 
drical bird-cage,  revolving  about  a  vertical  rod  down  its  cen- 
ter. Imagine,  further,  the  bird  cage  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  halves.  Each  half  is  cut  vertically  into  segments,  V- 
shaped.  The  wide  part  of  the  segment  is  at  the  circumference 
and  the  small  part  at  the  axis.  The  cells  are  these  V-shaped 
compartments.  Placed  in  a  row,  they  would  look  like  this: 
VVVVVVV.  Actually,  of  course,  they  are  in  a  circle,  with  the 
points  of  the  v's  coming  together  at  the  axis. 

There  are  ten  cells  in  each  tier.  The  mouth  of  the  cell  is  not 
entirely  open.  Instead,  a  series  of  metal  plates  partly  enclose 
the  cage,  so  arranged  that  only  about  half  of  each  cell  mouth 
is  open. 

The  cage  revolves  inside  a  stationary  steel  lattice  frame. 
This  frame  is  two  or  three  inches  from  the  tank;  it  forms, 
therefore,  a  wall  around  the  entire  contrivance.  There  are 
two  doors  in  this  wall,  one  on  each  tier.  The  cage  is  made  of 
heavy  metal;  the  floors,  roof  and  plates  are  solid  metal  sheets. 
In  weight  the  cage  is  said  to  be  thirty  or  thirty-five  tons.  Each 
cell  is  eight  feet  six  inches  long  and  six  or  seven  feet  high ;  at 
the  mouth  it  is  six  feet  six  inches  wide,  tapering  to  twenty-two 
inches.  The  open  portion  of  each  mouth  is  three  feet  four 
inches  wide. 

This  cage  was  the  wonder  of  the  county  when  it  was  built. 
Regarded  as  proof  against  escape,  it  seems  to  have  justified 
that  hope,  for  I  learned  of  no  escapes  from  it.  Originally  it 
revolved  by  water  power.  At  that  time  it  was  kept  in  motion 
day  and  night ;  a  slow,  continuous  revolution  gave  the 
men  inside  no  rest.  Incidentally  it  prevented  them  from  work- 
ing through  the  steel  frame  outside  the  cage,  for  they  were 
never  in  one  place  long  enough  to  make  any  headway. 

The  machinery  for  keeping  it  in  motion  broke  down  or  the 
water  power  dried  up.  Today  the  tank  is  operated  by  levers, 
which  in  turn  are  worked  by  human  hands.  Prisoners  in  the 
cage  are  allowed  to  come  out  once  a  week  for  a  bath.  To  bring 
them  out,  the  cage  is  revolved  so  that  the  mouth  of  each  cell,  in 
turn,  comes  opposite  the  door  in  the  steel  frame.  The  occupant 
then  steps  out  upon  a  platform  the  other  side  of  the  steel 
frame. 

This  is  the  ostensible  method  of  bringing  them  out.  Actually 
a  labor-saving  element  is  introduced.  To  bring  the  cage  to  a 
stop  for  each  prisoner  would  obviously  require  nine  or  ten 
starlings  and  stoppings  of  the  cage.  Its  great  weight  makes 
this  an  arduous  task.  The  method  used,  therefore,  is  to  give 
notice  that  the  tank  is  to  be  revolved,  wphich  enables  each 
prisoner  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  mouth  of  his  cell,  and  then  to 
turn  the  cage  in  one  continuous  revolution ;  each  man,  as  his 
cell  comes  opposite  the  door  in  the  steel  frame,  jumps  upon  the 
platform  and  quickly  makes  way  for  the  man  in  the  next  cell, 
who  is  right  at  his  heels.  He  must  make  his  exit  not  only 
through  the  three  feet  four  inches  of  space  in  the  mouth  of  his 
cell,  but  also  through  the  door  of  the  steel  frame,  which  is  of 
about  the  same  width.  A  tardy  jump  or  a  misstep  might  be 
serious. 

Another  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  noth- 
ing between  the  prisoner  standing  at  the  mouth  of  his  cell  and 
the  stationary  steel  frame  outside.  If  a  hand  or  a  leg  should 
get  caught  in  the  frame  while  the  tank  is  in  motion,  an  injury 
would  be  almost  sure  to  result.  One  prisoner  showed  me  a 
scar  on  his  ankle,  which  he  said  was  left  from  the  time,  some 
months  before,  when  he  caught  his  foot  in  the  frame  in  this 
fashion. 

The  cells  in  the  cage  are  poorly  lighted,  only  those  in  a 
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-favorable  position  with  regard  to  the  windows  receiving 
•enough  light  to  read  by.  In  the  others  it  is  so  dark  that  I  had 
to  use  matches  to  examine  them  closely.  Each  cell  has  a  bed, 
slung  to  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  convenience.  An  open  toilet  at  the  small  end 
gives  off  a  noticeable  odor.  As  I  drew  near  one  of  these 
toilets  and  bent  down  to  look  at  it,  the  smell  of  excreta  was 
so  strong  that  I  drew  back  involuntarily ;  in  the  trough,  un- 
derneath the  seat,  excreta  were  plainly  visible.  The  flushing 
apparatus,  I  was  told,  was  frequently  out  of  order.  This 
toilet  is  the  constant  companion,  day  and  night,  of  the  man 
confined  in  the  cell.  Ventilation,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  cage,  is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  spent  fifty  consecutive 
days  in  this  cage,  according  to  statements  of  their  own  number. 
This  is  denied  by  the  jail  authorities,  who  admit,  however, 
that  three  or  four  of  the  "ringleaders"  among  the  I.  W.  W. 
prisoners  were  confined  in  it  for  several  days.  Whether  the 
statement  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s  is  true  or  not  is  not  of  much 
concern,  since  the  cage  has  been  regularly  used  for  confining 
prisoners. 

Last  January  the  beds  were  removed  from  the  cage  and 
announcement  was  made  that  prisoners  would  no  longer  be 
confined  there.  This  was  the  effect  of  an  order  by  Judge 
Richard  E.  Bird,  district  judge  of  Wichita.  The  I.  W. 
W.'s  themselves  were  in  no  small  part  responsible  for 
the  discontinuance.  This  came  about  through  state  rather 
than  federal  intervention.  Descriptions  of  the  cage  sent  out 
by  I.  W.  W.'s  aroused  inquiries  from  many  people,  among 
these  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  which  sent  its  in- 
quiries to  the  Department  of  Justice.  On  December  3  last, 
one  of  the  assistant  attorney  generals,  Mr.  Ginham,  wrote 
to  the  bureau,  saying  that  an  investigation  of  the  jail  had  been 
made  and  "it  is  not  believed  that  the  situation  is  such  as  to 
call  for  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  this  department." 
Seven  days  later  another  assistant  attorney  general,  W.  L. 
.,  Frierson,  wrote  that,  although  the  jail  was  not  an  "  up-to-date 
institution,"  yet  it  was  "  in  fairly  good  sanitary  condition." 
Little  was  to  be  expected,  apparently,  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile  protests  had  reached  Arthur  Capper, 
then  governor  of  Kansas.  Governor  Capper  asked  Judge  Bird 
to  make  an  investigation  and  a  month  later  came  the  order  for 
its  discontinuance.  Whether  the  discontinuance  will  be  perma- 
nent, or  whether  the  cage  will  again  be  resorted  to  after  pub- 
lic interest  has  died  down  or  under  the  stress  of  overcrowding, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

V 

Several  times  in  this  account  I  have  referred  to  the  jails 
described  as  having  been  "  chosen"  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.  Let 
us  see  what  justification  there  is  for  the  use  of  this  word. 

The  thirty-four  men  held  under  the  Wichita  indictment 
were  originally  taken  into  custody  November  21,  1917.  These 
men  were  all  engaged  in  the  oil  industry  in  Kansas.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  young  men,  some  of  them  married, 
some  not.  Judging  from  their  names — Anderson,  Boyd,  Gor- 
don, Forbes,  Stark,  Sapper,  Barr,  Poe,  Gossard,  Davis,  etc. — 
many  of  them  were  of  American  or  Allied  extraction ;  some 
foreign  names  were  among  them,  but  only  five,  so  far  as  I 
learned,  were  accused  of  being  enemy  aliens.  The  indictment 
against  them  charged  violation  of  the  espionage  law,  the  food 
control  law  and  the  selective  service  law. 

On  March  10,  1918,  a  motion  to  quash  this  indictment  was 
filed  by  their  attorneys.  No  ruling  on  this  motion  was  ever 
made.  The  attorneys  stood  ready,  therefore,  to  go  to  trial  on 
September  24,  the  day  set.  To  their  surprise,  a  new  indict- 
ment was  returned  on  that  rery  day.  This  was  drawn  on 
lines  similar  to  the  previous  Chicago  indictment,  which  had 
resulted  in  sending  nearly  a  hundred  I.  W.  W.'s  to  prison  for 
terms  varying  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  years.  The  attorneys 


could  not  at  once  accept  trial  on  this  new  indictment,  and  so 
they  were  granted  until  March  10,  1919,  in  which  to  plead. 

The  men  who,  in  September,  had  already  spent  ten  months 
in  jail  awaiting  trial,  thus  faced  another  five  and  a  half  months 
of  confinement.  Miss  Lowe,  their  attorney,  undertook  to  find 
as  comfortable  jails  as  possible,  in  which,  she  hoped,  they  might 
be  allowed  to  spend  the  winter.  They  were  then  in  the  Sedg- 
wick  county  jail,  having  been  transferred  to  it  for  the  trial. 
Sheriff  Sprout,  at  Hutchinson,  agreed  to  take  twelve  of  the 
men,  and  the  sheriff  in  Winfield,  where  there  was  a  modern, 
.  sanitary  jail,  agreed  to  take  sixteen.  Thinking  that  she  had 
thus  arranged  accommodations  for  twenty-eight,  Miss  Lowe 
reported  her  action  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  Fred 
Robertson,  who  was  prosecuting  the  case.  Mr.  Robertson 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  plea.  In  vain  did  she  dwell  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  men  and  the  consequences  of  spend- 
ing another  five  months  amid  overcrowding  and  filth.  Mr. 
Robertson  said  that  prisoners  had  no  voice  in  choosing  their 
places  of  incarceration,  and  declared  that  he  intended  to  ask 
Judge  John  C.  Pollock,  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  for  Kansas,  to  have  all  of  the  men  placed  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte  county  jail  in  Kansas  City.  This  was  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  state. 

In  due  time  Judge  Pollock  made  his  decision.  Eight  of  the 
men  were  left  in  the  rat-infested  Sedgwick  county  jail;  six 
were  transferred  to  the  Wyandotte  county  jail,  where  Mr. 
Bagley  would  have  charge  of  them ;  the  remainder  were  put 
either  in  the  Hutchinson  jail,  under  Sheriff  Sprout,  or  in  the 
small  but  modern  jail  at  Newton. 

This  arrangement  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Unfortunately,  it  did  not  last  long.  Without  warn- 
ing, six  weeks  later,  a  United  States  marshal  appeared  in 
Hutchinson  and  took  all  of  the  men  confined  there  to  Topeka, 
where  they  were  lodged  in  the  overcrowded  "  tank  "  of  the 
Shawnee  county  jail.  This  placed  them,  with  the  exception 
of  six  who  remained  at  Newton,  in  three  of  the  worst  jails  in 
the  state.  No  use  was  made  of  the  excellent  Winfield  jail. 

That  no  other  outcome  need  have  been  expected  from  Mr. 
Robertson  may  be  judged  from  a  remark  that  he  made  to  Miss 
Lowe.  "  I  have  never  been  inside  a  jail  in  my  life,"  said  Mr. 
Robertson.  "What!"  said  Miss  Lowe.  "You  undertake  to 
tell  the  judge  where  to  put  these  men  and  yet  you  have  never 
been  inside  a  jail  in  your  life!" 

"  Not  only  have  I  never  been  inside  a  jail,"  said  Mr.  Robert- 
son. "  but  I  never  permit  a  prisoner  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Robertson,  some  weeks  ago,  announced  his  candidacy 
fur  the  governorship  of  Kansas. 

There  is  hope  for  some  improvement  in  these  conditions 
from  present  efforts  inside  the  state.  Henry  J.  Allen,  who 
became  governor  January  I  of  this  year,  has  directed  Dr.  S. 
J.  Crumbine,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
send  an  inspector  to  every  jail  in  the  state  and  to  report  con- 
ditions directly  to  Governor  Allen.  The  proof  sheets  of  this 
article  were  sent  to  the  governor  on  July  28.  On  August  4 
the  Topeka  State  Journal  carried  on  its  front  page  a  story 
declaring  that  Governor  Allen  had  on  that  day  ordered 
Dr.  Crumbine  to  take  this  action.  On  the  same  day  Gov- 
ernor Allen  wrote  about  his  order  to  the  editor  of  the  SURVEY. 
He  said: 

"  When  this  report  is  made,  if  it  shows  a  bad  situation  I 
can  then  require  the  county  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  jail  in  proper  condition,  to  fulfill  their  duty  under  the 
prospect  of  ouster  unless  they  give  obedience  to  my  commands. 
It  is  a  roundabout  sort  of  way  to  get  at  it,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  I  can  proceed  under  the  present  law  and  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  create  an  improvement  in  the  situation.  " 

Governor  Allen  also  mentioned  a  ne\\  building  program 
with  respect  to  county  jails: 

'  The     ancient     structure     at     Wichita     [containing     the 

"  rotary  tank  "]   is  going  to  come  down  and  a  modern  prison 

farm  located  outside  of  the  city  will  take  its  place.     I  don't 

know  how  extensive  our  rebuilding  program  is  going  to  be, 

[Continued  on  page  834] 
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f  m  ~JHE  shepherd  boy  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  typifies  the  average  child's  life  in  the 
m      agricultural  regions  of  the  Near  East.      Unmindful  of  Mt.  Parnassus  in  the 
m        distance,  with  no  time  for  education,  he  may  know  nothing  about  gods,  ancient 
M         or  modern,   but  plod  along,   a   "shepherd   that  cannot   understand." 

In  two  earlier  series,  Mr.  Hine  has  pictured  the  lot  of  the  Balkan  child  travelers 
of  the  war.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  Balkan  child  is  expected  to  keep  up  his 
end,  to  earn  his  way,  and  more,  from  a  very  early  age  and  with  little  regard  for  his 
fitness  for  the  task.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the  foreign  parent  in  our  own 
country  is  so  often  willing  to  exploit  his  own  child. 

ABOVE,  juvenile  "white-wings"  are  trying  to  clean  the  streets  of  Salonika,  a 
u~L  task  recalling  that  of  Hercules  in  the  Augean  stables.  On  the  following  pages, 
children  are  seen  variously  employed,  in  the  streets  of  Athens  and  Belgrade,  at  home, 
in  the  markets,  in  forge  and  shop,  in  cellars  among  the  ruins  of  Salonika — not  only 
in  spare  hours,  but  all  the  long  day — eloquent  witnesses,  all,  of  an  underlying  and 
widespread  failure  to  understand  child  nature  and  child  needs. 


A  Greek  shiner  on  his  native  heath  (Athens) 


passed  a  child  labor  law  in  1912.  In  October, 
VJ  1917,  all  labor  laws  were  suspended  on  account  of  the 
war.  Of  the  stonebreakers,  below,  the  youngest  (apparently 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age)  said  they  zvere  fifteen  and  six- 
teen, and  zvere  paid  thirty  cents  a  day 


A  tiny  news-girl  on  the 
streets  of  Belgrade 


Repairing  the  country  roads  of  Greece 


Tenement  homc-zvork  in  Athens 


•erts  itself  over  the  burlap  sack  filled  with  shoes,  bread  and  decayed  fruit,  picked  up  along  the  •wharves  of  Salonika 
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A  juvenile  butcher  in  (Athens)  street  market 


Tu'o  young  coppersmiths  (Athens) 


J 


A   MACEDONIAN 
GUNGA  DIN 

<(  r  I  *  HE  uniform  'e  wore 

Was  nothin'  much  before, 
An'   rather   less   than   arf   o'   that 
behind  ; 

For  a  piece  of  twisty  rag, 
An'  a  goatskin  water-bag 
Was    all    the    field    equipment    'e 
could  find." 

KIPLING. 


1\/TOTHERS  and  children,  picking  out 
•*•'•*-  nut  meats  in  these  filthy  cellar  ruins 
of  Saloniki,  recall  the  shocking  child  labor 
scenes  pictured  by  Mr.  Hinc  for  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  in  New  York 
cit\  tenements  in  1911. 


'T'HESE  Serbian  girls,  driving  their 
oxen,  are  living  and  working  in 
a  wonderfully  picturesque  setting, 
viewed  objectively.  But  for  the  child 
beautiful  scenery  affords  little  inspira- 
tion when  long  hours,  bad  weather, 
poor  food  and  an  almost  entire  lack 
of  schooling  dwarf  both  intelligence 
and  imagination.  [See  the  Underfed 
Nursling  in  the  Atlantic  for  August.] 


The  Maligned  Volunteer 

By  Elizabeth  Case 

The  author,  whose  articles  on  experiences  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory  for  Women  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  and  in  the  New  Republic,  in  1917  and  1918,  aroused  much  discussion,  has  since  been 
directing  the  work  of  women  volunteers  under  a  local  branch  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  an  organization  later  supplanted  in  the  same  city  neighborhood  by  a  community 
council — also  dependent  on  the  labor  of  volunteers  except  for  a  paid  executive  secretary,  the  writer 
herself. — EDITOR. 


SINCE  the  armistice,  the  field  of  volunteer  public  ser- 
vice has  developed  a  startlingly  critical  aspect.    This 
is  especially  true  of  the  work  of  women  who  gave 
"  war  service."     With  the  disbanding  of  war  organ- 
izations operated  by  volunteers,  men  and  women  trained  in 
peace-time  service  to  the  community  face  a  singular- opportun- 
ity and  an  inexorable  test.     There  is  the  opportunity  for  in- 
finite development  of  scope  and  resource  in  organizations  for 
social  service ;  there  is  the  test  of  our  leaders'  ability  to  grasp 
the  golden   moment.      How  shall   this  opportunity  and   this 
test  be  met? 

Let  us  consider  this  critical  situation.  Every  social  worker 
can  think  of  volunteers  who  entered  the  field  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  patriotic  stimulus.  They  had  discovered  a  new  margin 
in  their  lives.  Women  who  had  supposed  themselves  to  be 
fully  occupied  found  that  they  could  treble  the  demands  on 
their  calendars.  "  Odd  moments  "  suddenly  acquired  impor- 
tance, for  no  gift  of  personal  resources  could  fail  to  be  signi- 
ficant in  the  face  of  the  country's  need.  Many  a  life  was 
transformed  by  the  discovery  of  this  margin.  It  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  the  whole,  matter  of  public  service.  It  urged 
efficiency  in  planning  one's  day;  economy  of  personal  re- 
sources, fastidiousness  in  choosing  the  valuable  and  ignoring 
the  trivial.  It  was  the  opening  wedge  for  a  complete  reor- 
ganization; it  substituted  new  objectives.  To  many  women 
it  brought  within  reach  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  of 
serving  their  community.  And  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
class-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  volunteer  that  portends 
much. 

A  definite  class  of  women  volunteers  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  factor  in  the  body  politic.  Of  course,  social  workers 
have  long  been  conscious  of  this  class;  a  special  tone  of  voice 
has  been  reserved  for  the  term  "  volunteer."  And  all  of 
us  have  known  splendid  women  of  the  aristocracy  of  service, 
women  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  work  for  love  of  the 
cause,  whose  mature  culture  is  not  incompatible  with  sound 
training,  and  in  whom  flower  the  noblest  graces  of  the 
volunteer.  But  class-consciousness  on  the  part  of  volunteers 
themselves  in  a  very  different  matter.  War  work  deepened 
and  broadened  it.  While  the  direct  results  of  war  work  in 
helping  to  win  the  war  were  invaluable,  this  indirect  con- 
tribution to  national  life  contains  tremendous  possibilities.  It 
has  released  into  the  social  structure  a  potency  which  is  to 
build  or  break,  to  redeem  or  destroy. 

This  class-consciousness  of  volunteers  is  one  aspect  of  a 
larger  question.  By  developing  it,  volunteer  war  service  has 
given  an  impetus  as  yet  incalculable  to  all  those  forces  for 
weal  and  woe  described  as  feminism.  Already  we  see  that  it 
has  lifted  women  up  on  a  great  wave  of  patriotism  and  set 
them  far  down  the  shining  way  of  "  emancipation."  The 
disasters  which  beset  this  shining  way  are  also  native  to  the 
field  of  volunteer  service.  For,  after  any  experience  which 
has  broadened  life,  human  beings  crnvs  some  worthy  content 
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for  the  new  spiritual  margin.  Human  nature  abhors  a  va- 
cuum. If  this  margin  is  not  filled  with  realities,  it  will  be 
filled  with  shams.  A  certain  portion  will  inevitably  be  filled 
with  the  illusions  offered  by  such  paper  organizations  as  ex- 
ploit volunteers,  especially  such  as  operate  in  professional 
fields  under  the  direction  of  well-meaning  laymen,  and  fre- 
quently ride  rough-shod  over  technical  ground  where  experts 
walk  cautiously.  Many  a  deluded  volunteer  throws  herself 
under  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut.  Disaster  naturally  fol- 
lows. In  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  women  to  drift 
into  the  ranks  of  intemperate  feminism  when  their  lives  lack 
the  fundamental  realities,  in  order  to  render  the  new  re- 
sources creative  and  not  destructive,  in  order  to  stabilize  a 
fluid  situation,  public  service  must  offer  realities  to  the 
woman  volunteer. 

These  facts  suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  and 
the  test  confronting  leaders  in  social  service  work.  Let  them 
recognize  the  growing  class-consciousness  of  the  volunteer, 
her  new  dignity,  the  thrillingly  matter-of-course  spirit  in 
which  she  offers  service  out  of  her  new  margin.  Let  them 
examine  the  realities  they  have  to  offer. 

Many  organizations  for  social  service  offer  what  may  be 
termed  "  piece  work " — definite,  isolated  tasks,  done  when 
they  are  done,  without  consecutiveness  or  cumulative  effect, 
having  no  apparent  relation  to  any  central  developing  prin- 
ciple. This  was  the  type  of  work  with  which  the  war 
emergency  flooded  many  organizations,  and  it  was  the  only 
type  many  of  them  could  offer  to  the  imperious  patriotism  of 
the  volunteer. 

During  the  war  the  volunteer  was  willing  to  do  piece 
work  because  she  was  helping  in  some  mysterious  but  genu- 
ine way  in  the  war.  But  piece  work  will  not  satisfy  her 
now.  She  wants  work  that  approaches  a  vocation,  or  at  least 
an  avocation,  work  of  which  she  can  see  the  organic  signifi- 
cance. She  wants  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  her 
service.  In  short,  she  wants  to  feel  that  her  work  is  import- 
ant, that  it  has  reality.  This  desire,  unless  understood  and 
capitalized  by  the  supervisor,  may  bring  devastating  results. 

The  superintendent  of  a  city-wide  organization  of  profes- 
sional workers,  who  has  had  much  experience  with  volunteers, 
observed  to  me: 

It  is  hard  to  convince  new  volunteers  that  they  are  not  equipped 
to  do  the  real  professional  work.  Our  nurses  have  had  years  of 
experience  as  well  as  training.  The  facts  we  deal  with  are  part  of 
our  very  selves.  The  raw  volunteer  must  not  be  expected  or  allowed 
to  handle  matters  requiring  a  real  grasp  of  the  situation,  even 
though  we  supply  her  with  endless  facts.  We  can't  simply  say  to 
her,  "These  are  the  facts,  and  this  is  your  job."  She  doesn't  see  it. 
She  doesn't  believe  it.  She  thinks  she  does,  out  we  know  she  doesn't. 
It's  absurd  to  expect  it  of  her.  . 

If  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  volunteer  of  her  own  ignorance, 
it  is  sometimes  equally  difficult  to  convince  professional 
workers  of  the  totality  of  the  outsider's  ignorance  concerning 
situations  thoroughly  familiar  to  themselves.  Facts  to  be 
realized  must  be  lived.  I  may  supply  my  volunteer  with  all 
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the  mortality  statistics  of  children  in  our  district,  but  it  means 
nothing  to  her  unless  she  weighs  and  measures  them  and  finds 
every  third  child  seriously  under  weight;  unless  she  takes  this 
third  child  to  the  infant  welfare  station  and  sees  her  begin 
to  thrive,  or  one  day  misses  the  face  of  the  little  girl  in  the 
tenement  above  our  office  and  learns  that  we  came  too  late. 
Mortality  rates  mean  something  to  her  then. 

This  process  of  living  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  them  takes 
time.  Experienced  supervisors  differ  as  to  the  minimum 
length  of  service  which  they  can  afford  to  accept  from  volun- 
teers. Obviously  the  returns  increase  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  the  time  invested.  The  wise  supervisor  will  graduate  re- 
sponsibility to  growing  understanding,  and  will  in  all  cases 
try  to  assign  work  that  has  a  visible  bearing  on  the  central 
task.  "  Furthermore,"  adds  the  oracle,  "  the  supervisor  will 
constantly  try  to  show  the  volunteer  that  even  piece  work  has 
a  bearing  on  the  main  task,  because  it  has  to  be  done  and 
by  doing  it  she  releases  a  trained  person  for  more  highly 
specialized  work." 

Evidently  much  depends  upon  the  supervisor's  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  She  must  infuse  into  relatively  undirected 
lives  enough  compelling  reorganization  to  draw  them  into  the 
desired  channels,  to  supply  practically  a  deficiency  in  character 
and  experience.  The  experienced  worker  and  the  exception- 
ally forceful  worker  are  already  under  guidance,  the  guidance 
of  their  own  effective  qualities.  It  is  always  the  ineffective, 
the  strays,  the  young,  the  superfluous,  the  idle,  the  superficial, 
the  well-meaning  and  eager  but  giddy  volunteer,  who  tax 
the  patience  and  insight  of  the  supervisor. 

I  recall  with  respect  akin  to  awe  the  patience  I  did  not 
then  suspect  in  a  young  woman  who  supervised  volunteers  for 
a  certain  social  service  office.  She  supervised  me,  among 
others.  She  so  guided  me  over  the  shallows  of  volunteer  ser- 
vice that  when  we  parted  it  was,  mirabile  dictu,  with  mutual 
respect. 

Beyond  Technique  to  Adventure 

A  PAMPHLET  of  unusual  significance  to  social  workers,  Vol- 
unteer Social  Service  in  Chicago,  presented  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
and  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
suggests:  "As  volunteers  we  must  realize  that  social  service 
has  developed  a  technique.  We  must  see  beyond  the  patient 
practice  of  its  routine  to  the  enchanting  possibilities  of  its 
human  adventure." 

The  volunteer  is  worth  educating  if,  and  only  if,  she 
genuinely  wants  the  realities.  While  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  new  army  of  volunteers  that  they  do  want  reality,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  are  exceptions  not  true  to  type,  or 
rather  perhaps  true  to  the  eternal  types  of  variation  in  human 
nature.  The  volunteer  is  not  always  particular  about  "real- 
ities." She  may  not  want  to  accomplish  anything.  She  may 
care  just  to  be  busy.  She  may  want  just  to  talk,  just  to 
"direct  propaganda"  and  not  follow  it  up;  she  may  want  just 
to  belong  to  a  dozen  committees  that  commit  nothing  but 
the  sin  of  wasting  time.  She  may  feel  that  she  justifies  her 
own  .unsatisfied  existence  by  a  smattering  of  volunteer  work, 
"  my  charities  " — you  know  the  tone.  She  may — she  evident- 
ly does — have  a  weakness  for  paper  organizations.  If  ac- 
quaintance with  real  workers  and  real  facts  does  not  early 
deepen  her  capacities  and  stabilize  and  sober  her,  she  need 
not  long  occupy  the  attention  of  the  supervisor. 


A  certain  organization  which  was  not  afraid  to  employ  ex- 
perts and  which  unquestionably  accomplished  more  real  war 
work  than  any  other  in  the  country,  set  an  iron  standard  for 
its  volunteers.  It  was  high-handed,  it  was  dictatorial;  it 
won  the  hostility  of  other  organizations.  But  it  got  results 
from  volunteers,  and  results  up  to  standard.  It  never  yielded 
a  point.  The  volunteer  accepted  its  despotism  as  a  war 
emergency  measure  and  the  volunteer  works  best  under  such 
a  benevolent  despotism.  The  rest  of  us  may  well  pattern 
after  the  Red  Cross  in  endeavoring  to  standardize  the  work 
of  volunteers.  This  is  a  task  to  challenge  both  our  wits  and 
our  wills. 

The  Malignant  Vclunteer 

FOR  even  the  more  serious  majority,  which  has  discovered 
its  margin  and  craves  realities  to  fill  it,  is  afflicted  with  a 
curious  irresponsibility — one  aspect,  perhaps,  of  the  lack  of 
background.  The  volunteer  with  training,  fortunately  found 
in  increasing  numbers,  sins  less  often  in  this  respect.  There 
is  something  subtly  immoral  about  the  untrained  volunteer's 
attitude  toward  her  own  promises.  And  her  frivolity  about 
promptness !  The  fact  that  no  money  is  given  in  return  for 
her  services  seems  to  absolve  the  conscience  of  many  an  other- 
wise honorable  woman.  The  volunteer  may  be  maligned, 
but  from  this  point  of  view  she  is  undoubtedly  malignant. 
It  behooves  her  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  supervisor,  the 
trained  worker,  makes  her  work  her  main  objective,  not  a 
mere  side  issue,  and  therefore  has  a  moral  right  to  make 
certain  demands  on  the  volunteer.  The  latter  has  no  con- 
ceivable right  to  indulge  her  own  idiosyncrasies  at  the  expense 
of  the  work.  Social  work  is  after  all  a  bitterly  serious  bus- 
iness. If  you  sat  in  the  office  of  our  community  council  for 
a  week,  dear  volunteer,  you  would  believe  me.  Not  because 
a  man  just  out  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital  staggers  in  and 
you  have  to  call  the  ambulance;  not  because  of  the  proud 
girl  who  must  have  that  operation  but  can't  afford  to  stop  the 
work  that  is  killing  her  and  so  comes  to  ask  your  advice  in 
full  confidence  that  you  can  remould  the  world  to  heart's 
desire;  not  because  of  the  spinster  with  the  Roman  nose  who 
comes  in  to  protest  against  casting  her  vote  in  a  barber  shop ; 
not  because  of  the  girl  whose  allotment  has  never  come 
because — Washington  at  length  informs  you — her  husband 
claimed  "no  dependents;"  nor  b?caus?  of  the  Hungarian 
widow  who  brings  her  six  puny  children  to  be  weighed  and 
measured,  and  whom  you  eagerly  refer  to  the  professionals 
for  care.  You  know  what  to  do  for  each  visitor,  but  do 
you  know  what  to  do  when  they  come  a  second  time?  Can. 
you  destroy  the  need  that  brought  them  there? 

Social  service  is  a  bitterly  serious  business.  It  is  the  ves- 
tibule to  social  reform.  It  is  the  laboratory  of  progress.  In 
the  crucible  of  service  to  the  community  are  prepared  the 
great  forces  of  public  opinion.  For  as  people  come  to  know 
about  conditions  they  learn  to  care.  Then  things  happen. 

The  volunteer  carries  abroad  the  torch  of  this  evangel. 
Through  community  councils,  through  clubs  and  neighbor- 
hood groups,  through  army  "  auxiliaries,"  through  any  or- 
ganizations created  or  developed  by  the  war  and  still  genuine- 
ly needed,  the  volunteer  war  worker  offers  herself  to  her  com- 
munity and  her  country.  And  the  altar  fire  at  which  she 
lights  her  torch  must  burn  so  purely  that  it  outshines  the 
will-o'-the-wisps  and  the  sparks  from  the  Juggernaut's  wheel, 
and  reveals  itself  as  the  true  light  of  service. 


AMERICA  OVERSEAS 


Our  industries,  our  credits,  our  productive  capacity,  our  economic 
processes  are  inextricably  interwoven  <xith  those  of  other  nations  and 
peoples.  \\~OODROW  WILSON. 


CHILD   WELFARE    IN   ITALY 

THE  average  pre-war  traveller  in  Italy  was  apt  to  think 
of  the  Italian  children  of  the  poor  as  living  in  a  state  of 
happy  and  lightly-clad  abandon.  Approaching  by  steamer, 
he  was  greeted  by  a  swarm  of  naked,  brown  urchins  who  ap- 
parently had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  his  pennies 
brought  up  between  flashing  teeth  from  the  sea  bottom.  On  his 
journey  northward  he  was  accompanied  by  the  vision  of  bare- 
foot youngsters  who  offered  him  flowers  or  turned  somersaults 
for  his  diversion  and  their  own  enrichment.  If  he  thought  at  all 
about  the  care  of  the  less  fortunate  Italian  children  he  re- 
membered gloomy  buildings  labelled  rcuole  or  asili,  or  columns 
of  sad-eyed  boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  uniform  gray  aprons, 
being  slowly  convoyed  through  the  streets  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  a  teacher  or  a  nun.  He  had  heard,  to  be  sure,  of  Mme. 
Montessori  and  her  illumination  of  problems  of  the  teaching 
and  care  of  both  normal  and  subnormal  children,  but  only 
as  an  isolated  personality",  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  Italy  during  its 
year  and  a  half  of  work  there  found,  however,  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments  and  institutions  looking  towards  the 
welfare  of  Italian  children.  The  commission  concentrated 
much  of  its  efforts  on  helping  the  needy  children  of  soldiers, 
not  only  because  of  the  distress  calling  for  immediate  relief, 
as  in  the  case  of  refugees,  but  because  of  the  need  of  relieving 
the  mind  of  the  soldier  himself  from  anxiety  about  the  children 
left  behind.  In  undertaking  this  branch  of  its  civilian  re- 
lief, the  commission  not  only 
came  into  contact  with  the  too 
familiar  institutions  of  the 
older  type,  the  orphanages  and 
the  so-called  asili  or  day  nur- 
series under  both  lay  and  cleri- 
cal auspices,  but  it  had  a 
chance  to  discover  and  to  co- 
operate with  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  efforts,  mostly  in 
the  struggling  stage  of  exist- 
ence. It  was  of  course  here 
as  elsewhere  the  desire  of 
the  commission  to  aid  and 
encourage  organizations  al- 
ready in  the  field.  Revered 
though  it  was,  its  workers 
could  not  at  once  change  cher- 
ished Latin  customs,  but  grad- 
ually American  soap  washed 
Italian  children  all  over, 
American  condensed  milk  di- 
luted or  replaced  the  baby's 
morning  coffee,  and  American 
flannel  "  bootees  "  clad  little 
feet  released  from  swaddling 
bands. 

One  group  of  interesting 
child  welfare  institutions 
helped  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  consists  of  those  scat- 
tered through  the  south  of 
Italy,  Calabria,  Basilicata  and 
Sicily,  conducted  by  the  na- 
tional  association  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Mezzogiorno. 
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The  efforts  of  this  association  of  northern  Italians  (re- 
minding one  in  the  mutual  attitude  of  helpers  and  helped  of 
the  early  work  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  our  south- 
ern states)  are  directed  towards  raising  the  standards  of  child 
welfare  and  of  elementary  education  in  the  needier  South. 
Founded  by  the  late  Senator  Franchetti,  it  is  now  conducted 
by  a  group  of  energetic  and  enlightened  young  men  who 
realize  the  needs  of  the  "  forgotten  South,"  and  feel  that  it  is 
the  part  of  a  larger  patriotism  to  devote  themselves  to  raising 
those  standards  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  Italy  in  the  government's  pro- 
grams, relations  not  always  marked  by  generosity  or  the  wid- 
est patriotism,  it  ma}'  be  said  that  these  young  men  of  the 
Mezzogiorno  association  realize  the  need  of  supplementing  the 
government's  action,  especially  concerning  child  welfare,  by 
active  work  of  private  initiative.  The  main  labor  of  this  asso- 
ciation, supported  mainly  by  private  contributions,  has  con- 
sisted, in  establishing  day-nurseries  or  asili  usually  under  lay 
management  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Calabria,  providing 
school  lunches  to  build  up  the  children's  health  and  trying  by 
means  of  its  workers  to  get  some  modern  ideas  of  child  care 
into  these  backward  villages.  Its  asili  are  small  units  of  high 
standards,  free  from  institutionalism  and  harsh  discipline  and 
providing  much  more  freedom  and  play  for  initiative  than  is 
granted  in  the  average  Italian  school.  Besides  these  asili  the 
association  is  establishing  small  circulating  libraries  in  these 
southern  towns.  The  American  Red  Cross  was  able  to  assist 

all   of  these   efforts  in   a  vast 
and  neglected  field. 

Other  experimental  work 
of  a  different  sort  helped  by 
the  American  organization 
are  the  nai'i-asili  or  school- 
ships  in  several  Italian  ports 
for  waifs  and  especially  for  the 
orphans  of  seafaring  folk.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  of  these  is 
the  JNave-Asilo  Caracciolo  sta- 
tioned near  the  arsenal  in  Na- 
ples and  supported  by  a  Nea- 
politan committee.  This  the 
Red  Cross  helped  in  a  number 
of  ways,  one  by  starting  classes 
for  fishing,  providing  motor- 
boats  and  quarters  for  this 
purpose  near  Pozzuoli.  The 
practical  instruction  given  by 
a  worker  attached  to  the  Na- 
ples Aquarium  teaches  boys 
how  to  ply  scientifically  and 
profitably  the  trade  their 
fathers  followed  to  meager  ad- 
vantage. The  director  of  this 
school-ship,  Signora  Civita, 
gets  an  atmosphere  of  home 
into  the  ship,  and  the  trans 
formation  of  neglected  urchins 
into  self-respecting  boys  is 
largely  due  to  her  intelligence 
and  care.  The  general  school- 
ing follows  the  government's 
program,  with  the  addition  of 
elementary  navigation  and  of 
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regular  physical  training.  Another  of  these  school- 
ships  in  Venice  was  compelled  to  stop  its  work  during 
the  war  because  of  air  raids,  but  the  boys  were  sent  to 
the  port  of  Anzio,  near  Rome,  and  temporarily  installed 
in  a  villa  there,  where  their  schooling  and  physical  care 
were  provided  for  and  helped  by  the  Red  Cross  until 
such  time  as  they  could  return  to  the  Adriatic. 

There  is  another  class  of  institutions  which  the  Red 
Cross  found  to  be  entirely  deserving  of  encouragement. 
Those  are  the  agricultural  schools  for  the  orphans  of 
cuntadidi  or  peasant  farmers  killed  in  the  war.     They 
are  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  which  Italy  has  a  good  number,  but  meant 
to  carry  on  elementary  training,  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal in  various  branches  of  farming  while  the  pupils  are 
receiving  their  elementary  education.     These  schools 
are   scattered   throughout   the   country   under   various 
auspices.    One  is  now  being  established  near  Naples  for 
girl  orphans  and  the  daughters  of  cantadidi.     In  these 
schools  modern  ideas  of  outdoor  life,  of  the  necessity  of  fresh 
air  and  bathing  and  of  a  rational  diet  are  carried  out,  as  well 
as  a  sound  practical  training  in  farmwork.     This  is  especially 
true  in  those  now  conducted  by  the  colonie  per  giovani  lavo- 
ral'trl  or  colonies  for  young  workers  at  Citta  di  Castello  and 
Collestrada  near  Perugia. 

Preventive  work  for  handicapped  children  with  open-air 
day  schools  is  fairly  well  developed  only  in  the  cities  of  the 
North.  The  open-air  schools  at  Milan  were  aided  by  the 
Red  Cross,  which  established  at  Affori,  near  that  city,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Associazione  per  le  Scuole,  a  home  and 
school  for  backward  and  undernourished  children  of  soldiers, 
in  which  open-air  life  day  and  night  is  emphasized.  Near 
Messina  and  at  Palermo  established  but  struggling  open-air 
schools  specializing  in  heliotherapeutic  treatment  were  given 
a  helping  hand.  To  the  summer  colonies  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  country,  in  the  mountains  and  by  the  seashore, 
from  the  valley  of  Aosta  to  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  and 
from  the  Lido  in  Venice  to  Taormina  in  Sicily  the  commission 
was  able  to  give  both  material  help  and  trained  workers. 

During  the  war  the  American  Red  Cross  established  a  num- 
ber of  temporary  schools  for  refugee  children  from  the  in- 
vaded districts,  which  served  as  object  lessons  in  modern  ideas, 
especially  those  regarding  out  of  door  life  and  organized 
games — the  children  sleeping  with  their  windows  open  (even 
on  the  Roman  Campagna!),  taking  cold  shower-baths  daily, 
and  enjoying  an  unwonted  freedom.  While  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  is  already  fairly  well  developed  in  Italy,  outdoor 
life  for  girls  and  small  children  is  still  little  considered,  and 
it  was  left  for  the  Red  Cross  commission  to  establish  the  first 
regular  playground  in  the  country  on  the  outskirts  of  Milan. 


AMONG  PALERMO'S  HILLS,  AX  OUTDOOR  CLASS  IN  EMHROIDERY 

Here  our  workers  met  with  a  prompt  response,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  commission  the  playground  was  taken 
over  by  the  efficient  Umanitaria  society  of  that  city. 

When  its  war-time  program  was  completed  and  the  commis- 
sion withdrew  from  Italy  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving 
behind  it  not  only  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  new  institutions  it  had  found,  but  also  a 
number  of  workers  trained  in  the  classes  of  the  Red  Cross 
child  welfare  bureau  and  several  active  committees  formed  of 
Italians  and  Americans  who  had  worked  under  its  auspices 
and  who  are  now  carrying  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  work  initiated  or  quickened  by  the  commission  during  its 
stay.  CHESTER  ALDRICH. 

AID  TO  GERMAN  SUFFERERS 

AFTER  a  long  period  of  waiting,  German  Americans 
last  month  found  courage  to  meet  and  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers  in  the 
fatherland.  A  Central  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Distress 
in  Germany  and  German  Austria  introduced  itself  to  the 
public  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  July  23. 
Hubert  Cillis,  of  that  city,  presided,  and  among  the  speakers 
were  Harry  Rubens  of  Chicago,  Judge  A.  K.  Nippert  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Major  Carl  Lentz  of  Newark.  So  far  the  actual 
collection  has  been  very  disappointing.  From  an  originally 
announced  campaign  for  from  sixty-five  to  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  estimated  prospect  had  already  fallen  to  a 
more  modest  ten  to  twenty-five  million  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing. But  even  this  sum  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  reached  in 
the  near  future.  There  are  several  explanations  for  the  lack 
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of  enthusiasm.  One  is  that  German-born  Americans  are  shy 
to  enter  a  movement  that  might  be  considered  to  have  a  pro- 
German  and  anti-Allied  political  motive.  Another  is  that  the 
organizers  so  far  have  been  exceedingly  vague  about  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  the  campaign — for  instance,  what  machinery 
of  distribution  is  contemplated.  Third,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  the  large  German 
charitable  campaigns  in  1915  and  1916  were  handled  here, 
and  the  alleged  lack  of  sufficiently  definite  accounting  for  the 
sums  received  at  that  time. 

That  this  failure  of  German  Americans  to  rally  behind  the 
committee  is  not  due  to  excessive  poverty  or  to  disregard  for 
the  social  nseds  of  the  land  of  their  birth  is  shown  by  the 
•extraordinary  popularity  of  the  avowedly  costly  and  even  ex- 
travagant methods  of  sending  individual  supplies  to  Germany. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  aid  rendered  in  direct 
money  orders  and  individual  gifts  has  already  exceeded  ten 
millions.  The  American  steamer  Thala,  which  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  to  Hamburg  on  August  7,  had  a  cargo  of  6,000 
tons  of  packages  of  food,  clothing  and  toilet  articles  sent  by 
individuals  to  relatives  and  friends  in  Germany.  The  con- 
signments from  New  York  have  been  similarly  heavy. 

SOCIALIZING  BOHEMIA 

Social  work   in  Czechoslovakia  is  in  the  melting  pot.     A 
welter   of   futile   charity    of  the   old  sort,   a   dump   heap   of 
bureaucratic    machinery   inherited    from    the    former   empire, 
some  valuable  new  experiments  and  a  great  deal  of  good- 
•will  and  enthusiasm,  both  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
.that  of  the  people,  create  an  unusual  situation.    As  it  happens, 
.the  president  and  his  family  are  well  acquainted  with  modern 
ideas  of  social  service,  as  developed  in  England  and  America, 
.and  understand  the  value  of  accurate  and  methodical  organ- 
ization.    So  it  came  about  that  when  the  social  agencies  of 
.Prague  had  to  be  reconstructed,  the  first  item  on  the  program 
-was  a  social  survey;  and  Dr.  Alice  Masaryk,  president  of  the 
.survey    committee,    invited    the    American    Young    Women's 
•  Christian  Association  to  send  a  small  group  of  experienced 
-workers  to  conduct  it.     Ruth  Crawford,  Mary  Hurlbult  and 
.a  number  of  other  women  went.     The  following  communica- 
tion from  Miss  Hurlbutt  to  the  SURVEY  is  preliminary  to  a 
fuller  account  of  the  work  which  she  intends  to   contribute 
later. — EDITOR. 

July  27,   1919. 

"TPHERE  is  a  desire  to  remodel  and  rebuild  from  the  ground 

J-  up;  a  perfect  passion  to  make  the  new  structure  beautiful 

enough  to  be  worthy  of  their  beloved  republic;  but  ignorance 

•  of  methods  used  in  other  countries.     The  result  is  a  feverish 

.activity  which  bursts  forth  continually  in  new  programs,  in- 

•stitutions  and  societies.     We  felt  convinced  that  our  first  job 

was  to  study  this  agglomeration  of  social  machinery  in  order 

to  show  the  Czechs  what  sort  of  resources  they  have.     We 

have  been  at  it  for  two  months  now,  and  the  first  fruit — a 

directory  of  social  agencies — is  nearly  completed.     The  second 

step,  a  study  of  most  of  these  agencies  by  questionnaire  and  a 

more  intensive  study  by  personal  visits  of  a  limited  group,  we 

are  in  the  midst  of.     We  now  have  a  staff  of  twenty-five, 

including  Czech  and  American  workers. 

We  are  opening  a  six  weeks'  summer  training  course  for 
social  workers  on  August   I.     We  are  taking  young  women 
from    the   university,    professional    schools   or    with    practical 
experience  in  teaching  and  social  work,  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  such  work  professionally.     We  hope  to  point 
-the  way  to  acquiring  an  education  in  social  methods  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  some  of  the  literature.     We  have  about  forty 
Russell   Sage   books   and   pamphlets   and    bibliographical   lists 
•with   us,   so   that  they  can  commence   a  sociological   library. 
At  present  we  are  having  large  parts  of  these  books  translated 
into  Czech.    We  are  also  encouraging  several  workers  in  their 
:  ambition  to  go  abroad  to  study  social  methods.     In  the  school 
we  want  to  give  them  at  least  a  glimpse  of  what  case-work 
means.     Finally,  we  hope  to  give  them,  in  the  simplest  way, 

-  a  few  fundamental  working  methods,  such  as  the  need  of  in- 

•  vestigation,  record  keeping  and  cooperation.     We  expect  to  do 
:the  theoretical   work   through   conferences — largely  a   discus- 


sion of  case  problems,  hoping  in  this  way  to  work  out  joint 
Czech-American  conclusions,  more  adaptable  to  Czech  con- 
ditions than  undiluted  American  ideas  would  be.  Each 
student  will  spend  the  bulk  of  her  time  doing  practical  field 
work  under  the  supervision  of  American  social  workers. 

Many  of  the  students  will  be  preparing  themselves  for  posi- 
tions already  open  to  them.  For  instance,  the  commissioner 
of  police  has  asked  us  to  select  and  initiate  four  women,  whom 
he  will  appoint  in  the  fall,  for  work  with  delinquent  children 
and  women.  They  will  be  the  first  police  women  in  the 
country.  Another  one  of  our  students  will  take  charge  of  an 
institution  which  is  to  be  remodeled  in  the  fall  for  dependent 
children,  and  she  will  devote  this  time  to  preparing  herself 
for  the  work.  We  will  have  a  small  group  training  in  medical 
social  service  under  an  American  woman  physician — Dr.  Olga 
Stastny;  two  or  three  infant  hygiene  workers  with  field  work 
in  a  demonstration  milk  station  run  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration.  Finally,  we  are  trying  to  arrange  for  a 
district  case-work  office,  on  the  lines  of  an  associated  charities' 
office,  if  we  can  find  the  right  American  worker  to  start  it 
and  a  Czech  to  carry  it  on.  So  much  for  the  professional  side. 
Our  school  is  housed  in  a  picturesque  Gothic  chateau  which 
belonged  to  the  former  governor  of  Bohemia.  There  is  a 
rambling  garden  and  an  open  space  which  we  will  use  for 
athletics.  The  girls  will  live  here  with  us,  and  we  hope  to 
rebuild  them  physically,  which  they  need  sadly  after  the -strain 
and  privation  of  the  last  four  years.  This  part  of  our  work 
will  be  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Stastny  and  a  director  of 
sports,  and  we  hope  our  medical  record  cards  will  show  a 
marked  improvement  after  six  weeks. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  details  about  the  applications  we 
have  had — the  girls  who  have  come  in  from  country  districts 
just  on  the  chance  they  might  be  taken.  One  girl,  a  teacher, 
came  the  other  day  after  receiving  a  notice  of  the  course,  and 
we  found  yesterday  that  she  had  been  living  here  in  the  city 
waiting  to  find  out  if  she  had  been  accepted — and  that  her 
money  had  given  out!  You  see,  we  can  accept  only  twenty- 
five  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  applicants,  and  we  are 
necessarily  being  obdurate  to  the  appeals  to  open  the  courses 
to  listeners  or  at  least  to  publish  an  outline.  This  is  a  very 
hasty  outline  of  our  project,  but  it  may  indicate  the  general 
situation  we  are  facing.  We  have  had  to  keep  our  attention 
riveted  on  our  immediate  work  and  to  resist  the  temptations 
beckoning  from  a  thousand  corners  of  this  fascinating  old  city. 

MARY  E.  HURLBUTT. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SERBIA 

IN  Serbia  even  more  than  in  Bohemia,  the  armistice  has  left 
the  social  agencies  disorganized  and  relief  work  broken  up 
into  disconnected  and  often  ineffective  local  groups.  The 
only  difference  is  that  there  is  much  less  left  of  materials  and 
resources,  that  the  ravages  of  war  are  among  the  worst  in  „ 
the  whole  war-swept  area,  and  that  the  civil  population  itself 
has  been  decimated.  But  here  also  experienced  American 
social  workers  are  busying  themselves  to  create  order  and  to 
supply  relief.  Helen  Losanitch,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Serbian  Relief  Commission  of  America,  recently  wrote: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  labor,  and  wages  are  exorbitant. 
It  costs  $1,000  merely  to  put  in  the  window  .glass  in  a  building  that 
had  been  used  as  a  girls'  school. 

In  the  work  of  moving  some  Austrian  barracks  from  Tom- 
ishvar  to  the  woods  of  Koshutuyak,  near  Belgrade,  intended 
to  be  used  to  shelter  as  many  as  possible  of  the  four  thousand 
war  orphans  in  the  city,  Miss  Losanitch  was  wholly  depend- 
ent for  labor  upon  German  prisoners  placed  at  her  disposal 
by  the  government.  Food  and  relief  supplies  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  were  held  up  at  Trieste  and  Fiume,  and 
even  now  transportation  is  irregular  and  insufficient.  In 
July,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  relief  committee's  March 
shipment  of  supplies  for  the  orphanage  at  Belgrade  had 
reached  its  destination.  The  food  supply  of  Belgrade  and  the 
larger  towns  has  now  been  regulated  by  Colonel  Atwood  of 
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Armenia 


I  saw  a  sparrow  fall  today 
Beside  the  Berlin-Bagdad  way  ! 
And  didst  Thou  also  note  its  fall 
O  Thou,  who  seest,  knowest  all  ? 


And  didst  Thou  hear,  in  dying  cry, 
Thine  imaged  ones  whose  bones  still  lie 
Beside  this  boasted  empire  path 
Of  exile  and  inhuman  wrath  ? 


Asia  Minor,   1919. 


JOHN  H.  FINLEY 


the  American  Relief  Administration  and  his  staff.  For  the 
coming  winter  one  of  the  gravest  problems  is  the  lack  of 
clothes  and  of  shelter.  Early  this  summer  whole  communities 
were  unable  to  go  out  and  till  the  fields  because  they  had  no 
clothes  to  wear.  In  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of  south- 
ern Serbia,  families  live  huddled  together  in  shelters  made  of 
branches  covered  with  leaves,  in  fact  huts  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type.  Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  have  followed  the  re- 
sulting congestion  and  insanitation.  Red  Cross  workers  re- 
ported August  14  that  the  Serbian  Department  of  Education 
had  compiled  statistics  showing  that  200,000  persons  have  lost 
both  parents  and  300,000  have  lost  one  parent.  The  Ameri- 
can relief  committee  is  concentrating  its  efforts  mainly  on  the 
children,  and  especially  the  orphans.  A  recent  cablegram 
announced  that  the  Serbian  government  had  given  the  commit- 
tee a  building  at  Tchatcak  that  would  shelter  another  five  hun- 
dred children. 

JOTTINGS 

THE  American  University  Union  announces  that  the 
educational  work  established  in  Europe  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  college  men  in  war  service  will  be  con- 
tinued in  Paris  and  London.  In  these  two  cities  it  will  act 
as  a  center  of  information  for  foreign  students  contemplating 
the  entry  of  American  institutions  of  higher  education  and, 
generally,  as  a  link  between  American  and  European 

universities. 

*         *         *  • 

The  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  published 
two  excellently  got  up  illustrated  pamphlets  on  the  work  of 
the  organization  in  France  and  on  its  overseas  work  generally. 
The  work  in  France  has  now  almost  entirely  been  taken  over 
by  the  National  Council  of  French  Women ;  but  so  as  to  make 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  workers  without  interrupt- 
ing the  work  in  the  devastated  regions  and  elsewhere,  it  is 


taking  place  gradually  through  the  cooperation,  usually,  of 
two  French  workers  with  each  American  until  the  former 
have  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  work.  Not  only  Italy 
and  Poland  but  Bohemia,  Serbia,  Rumania,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  have  asked  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  demonstrate  and 
superintend  some  of  the  activities  for  women  and  girls  which 

have  proved  so  successful  in  France. 

*  #          * 

W.  M.  Danner,  American  secretary  for  the  Mission  to 
Lepers,  announces  a  program  of  extension  work.  Of  an  esti- 
mated two  million  lepers  in  the  world,  some  six  thousand 
have  been  baptized  as  Christians  and  are  relieved  in  their 
suffering.  The  committee  maintains  96  stations,  59  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  14  in  China,  3  in  the  United  States  and 
others  scattered  through  JapUn,  Korea,  Siam,  the  Straits  set- 
tlements, the  Malay  states,  the  Philippines,  Africa.  Madagas- 
car and  Dutch  Guiana.  In  Japan,  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  parts  of  China,  Dr.  J.  W.  McKean  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  many  of  these  missions,  found  a  keen  government  interest  in 

the  reduction  of  leprosy  which  necessitates  rigorous  segregation. 

*  *         * 

One  of  twelve  representative  committees  of  the  China  Con- 
tinuation Committee,  the  American  missionary  organization, 
deals  with  social  questions  and,  in  a  report  recently  issued, 
draws  attention  to  "  some  social  ideas  needing  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  church  in  China."  The  principr.l  recom- 
mendation is  for  universal  education  as  a  fundamental  of 
democracy;  another  deals  with  family  relations,  especially  the 
elimination  of  polygamous  practices;  and  a  third  with  indus- 
trial relationships,  concerning  which  the  report  says:  "The 
Christian  church  stands  for  protection  of  the  working  classes 
from  long  hours  of  labor,  inadequate  wages,  and  suitable  work 
for  women  and  child  laborers."  A  Moral  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  deal  especially  with  the  social  evil. 
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A  COLLEGE  WITHOUT  DEGREES       . 

THE  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  city 
has  decided  to  do  entirely  without  the  traditional  re- 
quirements and  premiums  of  degrees  and  marks,  since 
it  appeals  only  to  mature  people  who  are  eager  to  study  for 
study's  sake.  This  simplification,  says  Prof.  James  Harvey 
Robinson,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  school,  gives  all  con- 
cerned a  proper  attitude  and  relieves  them  from  futile  routine. 
The  announcements  for  the  fall  and  winter  show  that  the 
instruction  is  o.'  an  advanced  grade,  again  based  on  the 
belief  that  earnest  students  "need  not  go  through  so  much 
alleged  preparation  to  be  ready  for  honest  work  as  is  deemed 
necessary  in  the  colleges."  Ninety-four  courses  are  enumer- 
ated, some  of  them  open  only  to  regular  students  and  some 
also  open  to  research  students,  provided  they  seriously  intend 
to  carry  on  the  work  and  to  follow  the  assigned  readings.  A 
list  of  the  faculty  indicates  that  in  the  choice  of  lecturers  the 
qualities  of  originality  and  of  keen  interest  in  actualities  has 
been  predominant.  Among  them  are:  Thomas  S.  Adams, 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Charles  A.  Beard,  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
Charles  B.  Davenport,  John  Dewey,  A.  A.  Goldenweiser, 
Horace  M.  Kallen,  Harold  J.  Laski,  H.  C.  Metcalf,  Wesle\ 
Clair  Mitchell,  Moissaye  Olgin,  Roscoe  Pound,  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  Ordway  Tead,  Thorstein  Veblen,  Graham 
Wallas.  Notable  practitioners,  including  one  of  the  foremost 
bankers,  will  be  added  to  the  staff  later. 

A  student  of  America's  higher  education  recently  wrote  to 
the  SURVEY  suggesting  that  the  members  of  the  new  school 
were  not,  perhaps,  specially  qualified  as  experts  in  social  re- 
search. That  was,  however,  before  this  list  was  published. 
He  also  intimated  that  most  of  the  courses  proposed  might 
also  be  found  in  existing  schools,  including  the  universities 
and  colleges  and  also  such  organizations  as  the  economic 
clubs,  the  civic  forum,  the  League  for  Political  Education  for 
Women,  the  Rand  School,  etc.  Professor  Robinson  answers 
that  all  of  the  announced  courses  are  new.  Besides,  they  are 
different  in  character  from  college  courses :  "We  propose  to 
make  things  comfortable  for  intelligent  adults.  And  no  uni- 
versity, except  in  its  extension  departments,  makes  it  pleasant 
for  those  who  do  not  care  to  submit  to  ancient  academic 
routine."  To  the  criticism  that  the  courses  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  an  intention  to  correlate  principles  and  history  with 
current  sociological  data,  he  replies  that  the  selection  of  the 
teachers  ensures  that  their  work  will  bear  on  the  present,  and 
that  this  is  not  true  of  most  professors  in  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, history  and  political  economy  in  existing  institutions. 
Public  interest,  and  that  of  social  workers  in  particular,  in 
the  school  centers  largely  around  its  research  features.  Exact- 
ly how  much  field  work  will  be  combined  with  the  theoretical 
instruction?  Professor  Robinson  replies:  "As  for  research, 
there  are  two  phases  of  it.  One  consists  in  finding  out  about 
specific  or  general  conditions,  highly  important  and  essential, 
but  amounting  to  little  until  the  facts  are  interpreted  by  one 
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equipped  with  historical  and  psychological  information.  Both 
kinds  of  work  are  provided  for  in  our  scheme."  Special  con- 
ferences with  selected  groups  of  students  will  be  a  means  of 
discussing  and  interpreting  the  results  of  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  the  individual  students.  In  short,  people  have  been 
misled  by  the  academic  distinction  of  many  of  the  teachers 
into  believing  that  this  will  be  merely  another  high-grade 
school  of  social  science  in  the  abstract.  The  intention  is,  how- 
ever, to  make  it  a  sort  of  continuation  school  for  adults  already 
keenly  interested  in  present-day  problems  and  possibly  in 
distinct  phases  of  public  and  social  service  and  to  enable  them 
to  get  that  wider  and  more  thorough  relation  of  present  con- 
ditions and  problems  to  fundamental  facts  and  laws  than 
many,  of  them  have  secured  in  their  earlier  education.  "It 
is  a  sort  of  intellectual  club,  not  a  congeries  of  class  rooms  or 
a  system  of  examinations." 

POLITICAL  SURGERY 

WRITING   twenty-five   years   ago,   Amos   G.    Warner 
pictured    the   almshouse   as   at   once   the   most    funda- 
mental   and    most    neglected    institution    in    American  ' 
poor  relief.     It  is,  he  said,  the  "guarantee  against  starvation 
which  the  state  offers  to  all,"  yet  the  benevolent  willingly 
forgot    it   and   large   numbers  of   destitute   people   live   in    it 
under  conditions  that  ordinarily  make  a  visit  to  an  almshouse 
a  depressing  experience. 

The  Home  for  the  Poor  in  Gates  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, appears  to  answer  Mr.  Warner's  description.  A  news- 
paper in  a  neighboring  county,  the  Independent,  of  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.,  publishes  the  facts  about  a  piece  of  ignorant 
cruelty  practiced  recently  upon  an  inmate  of  that  almshouse 
that  would  be  hard  to  parallel.  Nelson  Doughty,  a  Negro, 
froze  both  feet  in  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18.  For  more 
than  three  months  he  suffered  without  surgical  aid.  In 
April,  1918,  the  condition  of  his  feet  became  so  offensive  that 
A.  S.  Walker,  the  keeper,  took  a  jack  knife  and  cut  Doughty's 
feet  off  at  the  ankle.  "  He  had  seen  pigs'  feet  taken  off  in 
much  the  same  way,"  says  the  newspaper  account,  "  anc 
thought  he  could  make  a  good  job  of  it."  The  operation  did 
not  suffice,  however,  and  the  Negro's  legs  became  gangrenous 
the  flesh  of  the  ankles  falling  away  and  leaving  the  bones  ex- 
posed. This  time  Keeper  Walker  armed  himself  with  a  hand- 
saw and  a  butcher  knife  and  sawed  the  bones  off  about  six 
inches  below  the  knees.  The  county  commissioners  paid  hir 
$5  for  the  operation.  W.  O.  Saunders,  editor  of  the  Inde 
pendent,  who  personally  investigated  the  story,  found  it  to 
be  true.  Mr.  Saunders  describes  the  county  home: 

I  was  told  that  there  were  two  other  inmates,  but  I  saw  nothing 
of  them  about  the  place.  A.  S.  Walker,  the  keeper,  has  an  interest 
in  a  store  in  the  village,  Turner  &  Walker  Co.  He  stays  at  the 
store  all  day  and  part  of  the  night.  His  only  daughter,  a  sweet 
little  girl  of  14  or  15  summers,  runs  the  county  home  and  looks  out 
for  the  inmates  as  best  she  can.  The  child  evidently  doesn't  like 
the  job,  because  I  am  told  she  spends  much  of  her  time  in  the 
village.  I  looked  about  that  county  home.  It  is  the  worst  kept 
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place  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  hog  pens  on  farms  which 
1  visited  near  Gatesville  and  Sunbury  were  cleaner  than  the  room 
occupied  by  Nelson  Doughty.  .  .  .  The  county  commissioners  of 
Gates  county  allow  the  keeper  of  the  county  home  $5  per  month  per 
inmate  for  board.  He  is  supposed  to  board  the  inmates  on  that  sum 
and  make  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  .  .  . 

What  sort  of  people,  asks  Mr.  Saunders,  are  the  people  of 
Gates  count}',  to  permit  such  mistreatment  as  this?  The 
trouble  with  them,  as  with  most  backward  counties,  he 
answers,  is  political.  To  quote: 

Gates  county  has  suffered  its  political  administration  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  one  man  and  has  developed  a  backwoods  Boss  Tweed. 
One  of  the  shrewdest,  busiest,  most  talkative  men  in  Gates  is  Sam  I. 
Harrell,  of  Sunbury.  .  .  .  He  got  on  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
that  county  about  seventeen  years  ago  and  proceeded  to  run  the 
thing.  He  has  been  running  it  ever  since.  He  admits  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  county's  affairs  than  any  other  man  in  the 
county  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  run  everything.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harrell's 
long  suit  is  economy.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  bridges  throughout  the 
county  are  out  of  repairs  and  endangering  life  and  limb,  and  the 
fact  that  inmates  of  the  county  home  are  starving  for  want  of 
wholesome  food,  doesn't  matter.  .  .  .  Why,  he  saved  the  taxpayers 
possibly  a  hundred  shining  silver  dollars  by  letting  Dolly  Walker  cut 
off  Nelson  Doughty's  legs  with  a  hand  saw. 

A  grand  jury  indicted  Walker  early  this  month  for  as- 
saulting Doughty  with  a  knife  and  saw  and  inflicting  upon 
him  "  serious  bodily  harm."  It  also  indicted  Harrell  and  the 
other  members  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  negligence 
in  the  administration  of  the  almshouse.  The  cases  are  to  be 
tried  at  the  December  term  of  the  superior  court  of  Gate? 
county. 

THE  SECOND  GENERATION  RETURNS 

NO  more  welcome  aid  is  likely  to  go  out  from  America 
to  the  liberated  and  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  than  the  little  groups  of  the  daughters 
of  immigrants  brought  up  in  America,  imbued  with  American 
ideals,   trained   in  American   high   schools  and   colleges,   who 
are  now  offering  their  services  to  the  lands  of  their  fathers, 
in   whatever   capacity   they   may  be  most   needed.      Forty  of 
them,  just  now,   representing  fifteen  nationalities,   are  living 
and  studying  together  in  the  Training  School  for  Old  Country 
Service   established    in    New   York   city   by   the   War   Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.    The  women  range  in  age  from 
twenty-one  to   forty-five,   most  of   them  between   twenty-five 
and  thirty;  some  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  social  work, 
some  are  entirely  new  to  it.     All  are  enthusiastic  in  the  desire 
to  go  overseas  and  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Old  World. 
The  six  weeks'  course  is  designed  to  give  fundamentals  rather 
than  complete  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  work. 
Methods  in  elementary  education — to  give  the  theory  of  or- 
ganization and  leadership  as  applied  to  work  with  children — 
industrial  and  economic  history  of  women,  health  education — • 
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IGNORANCE   BLOCKS   THE    WAY 

with  special  reference  to  home  hygiene,  infant  welfare,  ma- 
ternity care,  contagious  diseases — theory  of  social  work — 
including  institutional  visiting — are  required  subjects;  among 
the  elective  ones  are  medical  social  problems,  rural  problems, 
folk  dancing,  home  cookery,  housekeeping,  handicrafts,  story 
telling,  community  singing.  Admission  to  the  school  is  by 
scholarship  only,  including  the  cost  of  traveling.  So  great  is 
the  interest  shown  in  this  novel  experiment,  with  its  unusual 
opportunity  for  international  fellowship  in  common  eagerness 
for  the  alleviation  of  misery,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  over- 
whelming demand  for  its  repetition. 

A   WEEKLY   LABOR   DIGEST 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  is  the  name  given  by  Bloom- 
field  and  Bloomfield  to  their  weekly  labor  digest — of  which 
the  first  copy  was  issued  in  August.  In  its  loose  leaf  form 
it  is  something  new  for  industrial  executives  in  the  labor  field, 
similar  to  the  services  sent  out  by  financial  and  trade  agencies. 
With  narrow  columns,  on  heavy  paper  and  with  strong  black 
head  lines,  it  can  be  thumbed  quickly.  The  first  issue  con- 
tains in  addition  to  brief  statements  on  the  labor  outlook  in 
England,  the  Pan-American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  program 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  result  of  the 
questionnaire  on  the  labor  problem  of  the  National  Economic 
League,  a  series  of  paragraphs  on  the  new  developments  in 
industrial  government  and  a  large  broadsheet  analyzing  typical 
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To  IMPROVE  RACE  RELA- 
TIONS 

A  Program  Presented  to  the  Governors'  Conference 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  August  2O,  by  the  Southern  Socio- 
logical Conference. 

FIRST :  That  the  Negro  should  be  liberated  from 
the  blighting  fear  of  injustice  and  mob  vi- 
olence.    To  this  end  it  is  imperatively  urgent 
that  lynching  be  prevented. 

1.  By  the  enlistment  of  Negroes  themselves  in  prevent- 

ting  crimes  that  provoke  mob  violence. 

2.  By    prompt   trial   and    speedy   executions    of    persons 

guilty  of  heinous  crimes. 

3.  By   legislation   that   will   make    it   unnecessary    for   a 

woman  who  has  been  assaulted  to  appear  in  court  to 
testify  publicly. 

4.  By  legislation  that  will  give  the  governor  authority  to 

dismiss  a  sheriff  for  failure  to  protect  a  prisoner  in 
his  charge. 

Second :  That  the  citizenship  rights  of  the  Negro 
should  be  safeguarded,  particularly. 

1.  By  securing  proper  traveling  accommodations. 

2.  By  providing  better  housing  conditions  and  prevent- 

ing extortionate  rents. 

3.  By   providing   adequate   educational   and    recreational 

facilities. 

Third :  That  closer  cooperation  between  white  and 
colored  citizens  should  be  promoted  (without  en- 
couraging any  violation  of  race  integrity). 

1.  By  organizing  local  committees  both  white  and  colored 

in  as  many  communities  as  possible  for  the  consid- 
eration of  inter-racial  problems. 

2.  By  the  employment  of  Negro  physicians,  nurses  and 

policemen  as  far  as  practicable  in  work  for  sanita- 
tion, public  health  and  law  enforcement  among  their 
own  people. 

3.  By  enlisting  all  agencies  possible  in  fostering  justice, 

good-will  and  kindliness  in  all  individual  dealings  of 
members  of  one  race  with  members  of  the  other. 

4.  By  the  appointment  of  a  standing  commission  by  the 

governor  of  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  causes  underlying  race  friction 
with  the  view  of  recommending  proper  means  for 
their  removal. 

SOUTHERN    SOCIOLOGICAL    CONGRESS. 
Theodore  D.  Bratton,  President. 
J.  E.  McCulloch,  Secretary. 


employe  representation  plans,  those  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation,  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company, 
General  Electric  Company,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
and  the  American  Multigraph  Company. 

A  RACE   RELATIONS  COMMISSION 

GOVERNOR  LOWDEN  has  fulfilled  the  hope  of  the 
many  citizens'  organizations  which  requested  him  to 
appoint  a  state  commission  for  Illinois  on  racial  rela- 
tionships. His  appointments  are  considered  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory,  except  for  the  fact  that  no  women  were  named. 
Among  the  twelve  commissioners  are  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  man  of  public  affairs,  who  will  serve 
as  chairman;  Julius  Rosenwald  who  has  practically  shown 
his  active  sympathy  with  colored  people  by  counselling  and 
contributing  for  the  betterment  of  their  conditions,  through- 
out the  country  as  well  as  in  Chicago;  Victor  F.  Lawson, 
who  as  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has 
done  much  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  unjust  discrimination 


against  the  colored  population  in  Chicago.  Two  other  busi- 
ness men,  William  Scott  Bond  and  Harry  Eugene  Kelly,  rep- 
resent influential  clubs  interested  in  understanding  and  improv- 
ing the  racial  situation.  Seven  of  the  appointees  directly  rep- 
resent the  Negro  people  and  their  organizations.  Former 
Judge  Edward  Osgood  Brown  appropriately  heads  these,  as 
president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Urban  League  for  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  colored  people.  The  six  colored  men 
include  Dr.  George  C.  Hall,  a  prominent  physician  and  sur- 
geon long  identified  with  the  Provident  Hospital  and  with  the 
Urban  League;  Robert  S.  Abbott,  editor  of  the  Defender, 
the  colored  people's  paper ;  a  colored  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  K. 
Williams,  whose  church  has  been  the  headquarters  for  con- 
ferences during  the  race  riots;  a  business  man  and  two  rep- 
resentatives in  the  state  legislature,  one  of  whom  sponsored  j 
a  bill  at  the  last  session  for  a  commission  on  race  relation- 
ships which  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  less  worthy  rep-  i 
resentatives  of  their  race. 

Accompanying    his    announcement    of    these    appointments, 
Governor  Lowden  issued  a  statement  asserting  that  "  the  two  j 
races  are  here  and  will  remain  here,"  that  "  to  say  we  cannot 
solve  this  problem  is  to  confess  the  failure  of  self  government," 
that  "  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  mob  violence,"  and  j 
that  "  when  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  problem  and  cour- 
ageously face  it,  we  have  gone  half  way  toward  its  solution." 
With  reference  to  the  function  of  the  commission,  he  states  - 
that  he  has  asked  the  commissioners  "  only  to  approach  the 
difficult  subject  with  an  open  mind  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  justice  to  all,  to  get  the  facts  and  interpret  them,  and 
find  a  way  out." 

Meanwhile  States  Attorney  Hoyne  at  Chicago  announces 
numerous  arrests  and  forthcoming  indictments  which  hej 
alleges  will  trace  the  riots  and  crimes  attending  them  "directly 
to  the  '  black  belt  '  politics  of  the  city  hall  organization  lead- 
ers, black  and  white,  who  have  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged  and  participated  in  the  profits  of  gambling,  dis- 
orderly saloons,  hotels  and  other  violations  of  the  law,  in  their 
effort  to  corral  and  hold  the  colored  vote,  thus  appealing  to 
the  criminal,  vicious,  idle  and  ignorant  classes  of  Negroes, 
and  ignoring  the  many  intelligent,  industrious  and  educated 
among  them."  He  accuses  the  mayor  of  "  posing  as  the  special 
patron  and  friend  of  the  colored  race,  yet  doing  nothing  to 
make  the  black  belt  a  decent  place  to  reside  in,  where  the  lives 
and  property  of  law-abiding  colored  people  are  protected."  He 
charges  the  city  hall  leaders  with  preaching  to  the  Negroes' 
"  not  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  but  the  doctrine  of  special 
rights  and  privileges,  provided  they  have  a  political  pull,  and 
thus  to  have  led  the  credulous  and  ignorant  to  hope  for  Negro 
domination." 

THE  TRIBE  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY 

THE  United  Charities  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  asks  for 
"  immediate  national  attention  "  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  Gipsies — the  group  of  all  others  which  so  fa 
has  defied  American  laws  and  standards  in  some  of  the  mo 
elementary  requirements  of  civilized  life.  The  children  of 
the  Gipsy  bands  that  roam  this  continent  are  "  criminally  neg- 
lected," and  the  women  often  suffer  that  virtual  slavery  in  their 
husband's  family  which  is  common  among  primitive  people 
but  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  country  of  the  fre 
Both  conditions  are  illustrated  by  the  following  case  relate 
by  the  St.  Paul  organization  as  "  absolutely  true  in  ever 
detail:" 

Rosie  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  her  disreputable  parents 
made  an  agreement  to  sell  her  to  a  Gipsy  band  for  $1,600.  The  first 
payment  was  made  in  Youngstown,  O.,  and  a  year  later,  in  Chicago, 
her  parents  delivered  her  to  the  Gipsies.  Here  in  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  and  attorney,  Rosie  was  "  married  "  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
Gipsy  boy.  Of  course,  the  Gipsies  were  told  that  the  marriage  was 
not  legal,  but  to  this  they  paid  no  attention.  After  the  ceremony  the 
band  took  to  the  road  and  the  "  bride's  "  troubles  began.  She  learned 
only  too  quickly  that  her  husband  was  a  negligible  factor,  and  that 
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her  real  possessor  was  her  mother-in-law,  Mary  Marks,  whose  hus- 
band is  in  prison  serving  a  sentence  for  manslaughter. 

From  the  first  this  woman  insisted  that  she  be  reimbursed  for  the 
money  expended  for  the  bride— so  efforts  were  made  to  teach  Rosie 
to  steal  and  tell  fortunes.  Her  owners  even  tried  to  force  her  into  a 
life  of  prostitution.  For  two  months  she  stood  the  abuse  of  her 
relatives.  Then  she  resisted  their  efforts  and  was  badly  beaten.  One 
day  her  mother-in-law  threatened  her  with  a-  knife  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  incident,  Rosie  appealed  to  the  police  for  protection.  The  police 
turned  her  over  to  a  chaiity  organization  society,  and  the  society 
placed  her  in  a  family  home  where  she  is  happy  and  well  cared  for. 
At  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  although  Rosie  had  been  in  this 
country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  definitely  not  feebleminded,  she 
had  never  gone  to  school  and  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Gipsies  have  tried  every  method  in  their  power  to  regain 
possession  of  the  girl.  They  have  employed  attorneys;  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bribe  the  social  workers  interested  in  the  girl,  and 
when  these  measures  failed  they  made  efforts  to  kidnap  her. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  tribe  from  which  Rosie  escaped  camped  in 
St.  Paul.  Peter  Guy,  who  claims  to  be  an  uncle  of  Rosie,  and 
several  of  his  followers  came  to  our  office  and  asked  for  assistance 
in  locating  the  girl.  They  said  that  Rosie's  husband  and  his  mother 
had  left  and  that  now  the  band  consisted  of  five  families,  in  some 
strange  way  all  related.  They  make  their  living  by  practicing 
"phrenology"  and  horse  trading.  All  of  them  knew  Rosie  and 
vigorously  protested  that  their  only  interest  was  to  serve  the  girl's 
best  good.  They  did  not  want  to  return  her  to  her  husband  but  on 
the  contrary  wanted  to  protect  her  against  him  should  he  or  his 
mother  ever  come  near  her.  They  admitted  that  Rosie's  parents 
received  some  money  for  her,  but  this  was  according  to  Gipsy  custom 
and  was  done  with  the  understanding  that  after  a  man  has  bought 
and  paid  for  his  wife  and  then  neglects  to  take  care  of  her  properly, 
she  is  fully  justified  in  leaving  him.  Upon  our  refusal  to  tell  the 
whereabouts  of  Rosie,  we  were  roundly  cursed. 


COMMITTEE   ON   NARCOTICS 

THE  members  of  the  informal  National  Committee  on 
Narcotics,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  article  on 
page  797,  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  health 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Blair, 
chief,  Bureau  of  Drug  Control,  Department  of  Health, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  assistant  director,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Andrew  A.  Cairns, 
chief  medical  inspector,  Bureau  of  Health,  Philadelphia; 
Mayor  Gillen,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Craster,  health  officer, 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  president,  American 
Medical  Association;  Dr.  E.  Elliott  Harris,  chairman,  com- 
mittee on  the  Study  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  Angenette  Parry,  ex-president,  Women's 
Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Brown,  Danbury,  Conn.,  member, 
House  of  Delegates,  American  Medical  Association ;  Dr. 
Wendell  Phillips,  president,  Academy  of  Medicine,  member, 
House  of  Delegates,  American  Medical  Association;  Dr.  J. 
Richard  Kevin,  chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  New  York 
State  Medical  Society ;  Dr.  Brannan,  superintendent,  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York;  Henry  C.  Wright,  assistant 
secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York;  Sara 
Graham-Mulhall,  chairman  of  the  committee  and  deputy  com- 
missioner of  narcotic  drug  control,  New  York  state;  Joseph 
P.  Chamberlain,  Legislative  Drafting  Fund,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  city. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  is  supporting  (8.2785)  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  France,  who  is  a  physician, 
on  August  15,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  National  Quarantine.  It  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  two  federal  bureaus  chiefly  concerned. 

CONTROL  OF  CANCER 

THE  American   Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  has 
entered  a  special  campaign  for  the  education  of  public 
health   nurses  and  social  workers   in  preventive  efforts 
since  these  two  classes  "  occupy  a  position  of  high  strategic 
importance  in   the  warfare  against   this,   as  against  so  many 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  LABOR 
DAY  MESSAGE 

I  am  encouraged  and  gratified  by  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  controlling  the  cost  of  living.  The  support 
of  the  movement  is  widespread  and  I  confidently  look  for 
substantial  results,  although  I  must  counsel  patience  as  well 
as  vigilance,  because  such  results  will  not  come  instantly 
or  without  team  work. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  my  appeal  to  every  citizen  of  the 
country  to  continue  to  give  his  personal  support  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  make  it  as  active  as  possible.  Let  him  not  only 
refrain  from  doing  anything  which  at  the  moment  will  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  but  let  him  do  all  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  production;  and,  further  than  that,  let  him 
at  the  same  time  himself  carefully  economize  in  the  matter 
of  consumption.  By  common  action  in  this  direction  we  shall 
overcome  a  danger  greater  than  the  danger  of  war.  We 
will  hold  steady  a  situation  which  is  fraught  with  possibili- 
ties of  hardship  and  suffering  to  a  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion;  we  will  enable  the  processes  of  production  to  overtake 
the  processes  of  consumption ;  and  we  will  speed  the  restora- 
tion of  an  adequate  purchasing  power  for  wages. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  at  the  support  which  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  has  received  from  the  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  workers  gen- 
erally will  emphatically  indorse  the  position  of  their  leaders 
and  thereby  move  with  the  government  instead  of  against 
it  in  the  solution  of  this  greatest  domestic  problem. 

I  am  calling  for  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  a  con- 
ference in  which  authoritative  representatives  of  labor  and 
of  those  who  direct  labor  will  discuss  fundamental  means  of 
bettering  the  whole  relationship  of  capital  and  labor  and 
putting  the  whole  question  of  wages  upon  another  footing. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


other  diseases."  The  main  task  is  to  enable  them  to  recognize 
suspicious  symptoms  and  to  induce  them  to  insist  on  medical 
examination.  The  society  is  urging  the  cooperation  of 
nursing  associations  in  two  directions,  the  special  instruction 
of  pupil  nurses  and  the  participation  of  graduate  nurses  in  the 
dissemination  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  cancer  among 
the  public  generally,  and  especially  among  women.  The 
American  Nurses'  Association  has  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  teaching  of  this  subject.  The  National  League 
for  Nursing  Education  has  done  likewise  and  has  promised  to 
assist  in  gathering  definite  statistics  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  has  pledged  participation  in  the  campaign  in  general 
terms.  Commenting  on  these  favorable  circumstances,  a  news 
bulletin  of  the  A.  S.  C.  C.  says: 

Only  to  a  relatively  slight  extent  has  any  special  attempt  been 
made  in  the  past  to  teach  nurses  the  first  danger  signals  of  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease  and  to  emphasize  those  abnormal  conditions  of 
chronic  irritation,  lumps,  unhealed  sores  and  lacerations  which  too 
often  provide  the  seat  for  the  beginning  of  cancer  unless  they  are 
properly  treated  and  removed. 

And  an  English  specialist  is  quoted  as  follows: 

People,  and  especially  women,  will  often  mention  an  early  sign  to 
a  nurse,  while  they  would  hesitate  from  various  motives  to  consult  a 
medical  man.  A  woman  will  frequently  mention  to  a  nurse  a  lump  in 
her  breast,  an  irregular  bleeding.  The  nurse  should  know  at  once 
the  importance  of  it,  what  it  probably  or  possibly  means.  She  should 
be  in  a  position  to  urge  her  without  a  moment's  delay  to  consult  a 
medical  man;  to  see  that  she  goes;  to  tell  her  the  disease  is  probably 
or  possibly  cancer,  however  well  she  feels,  and  though  she  is  suffer- 
ing no  pain;  to  tell  her  that,  if  she  does  not  delay,  it  is  curable. 
As  too  frequently  happens  now  the  patient  is  told  "  Perhaps  the  lump 
will  disperse,"  or  "  It  is  probably  only  the  change  of  life."  Time 
is  wasted ;  the  opportunity  goes ;  the  life  is  lost. 

Concerning  the  curability  of  practically  all  forms  of  cancer, 
provided  they  are  diagnosed  early  enough,  there  is  now  only 
one  opinion,  and  it  is  expected  that  educational  work  in  this 
matter  will  produce  similar  results  to  those  which  have  so 
magnificently  followed  the  great  educational  campaigns  on 
tuberculosis. 


BOOKS  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 


THE  PLACE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  RECONSTRUC- 
TION 

By  James  B.  Morman.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  374  pp.  Price  $2.00;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $2.25. 

It  is  evident  that  this  work  was  projected 
and  largely  executed  during  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war,  although  it  bears  the  copy- 
right date  of  1919.  A  year  or  so  ago  the 
problem  of  reconstruction,  insofar  as  it  per- 
tained to  the  readjustment  of  our  demobilized 
soldiers  to  national  life,  seemed  far  more 
acute  than  it  does  now.  Our  nation  is  passing 
to  a  peace  basis,  and  the  returned  troops  are 
finding  places  in  industry,  store,  office,  agri- 
culture and  school  with  a  facility  and  ease 
little  anticipated  while  we  were  in  the  war. 
Because  of  this  fortunate  situation,  a  book 
lice  tie  cne  under  review  does  not  appear 
to  possess  the  importance  which  it  really  has. 
This  particular  volume  deserves  a  reading 
because,  besides  giving  valuable  plans  for 
post-war  reconstruction,  it  contains  data  and 
discussions  which  are  pertinent  to  normal 
transition. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Morman's  treatise 
centers  about  the  settlement  of  returned  sol- 
diers upon  the  land.  His  contention  is  that 
it  is  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  place 
soldiers  who  have  no  agricultural  experience 
upon  the  land  unless  they  are  previously 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  interest  and 
capacity,  given  a  training  in  agriculture  to 
qualify  them  for  farming — as  Canada  pro- 
poses— and  supplied  with  capital  sufficient 
reasonably  to  insure  success  on  the  land. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  minimum  essen- 
tials, a  wide  survey  of  the  experience  of 
Rome  with  land  settlement  and  coloniza- 
tion of  soldiers,  of  that  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Great  Britain  with  settle- 
ment and  land  allotment  scheme,  and  of  the 
plans  of  settlement  for  soldiers  proposed  or 
enacted  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  made.  The  chief 
defects  of  the  plans  proposed  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  aside  from  the 
limited  supply  of  available  land  in  the  latter 
nation,  is  failure  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
capital  to  make  farming  a  reasonable  ven- 
ture. This  was  the  chief  reason  for  the 
failure  of  land  settlement  schemes  in  Rome. 
France  largely  avoids  this  weakness  by  pro- 
viding both  long-  and  short-time  credit  sys- 
tems. New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  ap- 
propriated lands  for  the  settlement  of 
soldiers,  giving  a  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental 
of  2JX  per  cent  of  the  capital  valuation. 

The  author  rightly  maintains  that  it  is 
practicing  great  injustice  to  induce  men  to 
go  on  the  land,  whether  the  men  be  soldiers 
or  not,  under  the  handicap  of  a  heavy  short- 
lime  mortgage  for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
and  without  financial  resources  to  supply  the 
essential  equipment,  improvements,  and  a 
livelihood  until  the  farm  is  productive.  He 
favors  a  long-time  mortgage  system  running 
from  40  to  75  years  with  interest  at  1  or  2 
per  cent,  to  take  care  of  the  purchase  of  the 
land;  and  of  a  short-time  credit  plan  with 
low  interest  rate,  to  meet  the  needs  of  equip- 
ment and  of  carrying  the  farmer  over  the 
initial  non-production  and  critical  period  of 
experiment.  He  demonstrates  that  our 
present  federal  farm  loan  system  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  soldier-settlement, 
since  the  loan  period  is  too  short,  interest  too 
high,  and  the  amount  of  capital  required  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land  is  too  great.  Mr. 
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Morman  favors  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent land  settlement  system,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  long  and  much  needed 
short-time  credit  plan. 

As  author  of  one  of  the  very  best  books  on 
rural  credit  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
federal  farm  loan  board,  Mr.  Morman  is  in 
a  position  to  speak  with  great  authority  on 
matters  relating  to  land  settlement  and  credit 
systems.  The  position  taken  in  this  volume 
is  sound  and  amply  supported  by  an  induc- 
tive study  of  the  experience  of  history.  It  is 
impossible  to  notice  the  many  interesting  dis- 
cussions and  important  developments  of  the 
text,  but  it  is  worth  denoting  that  they  are 
present.  This  work  is  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  a  real  guide  to  the  study  and  understand- 
ing of  the  land  settlement  situation.  A  very 
complete  index  adds  to  its  utility. 

JOHN  M.  GILLETTE. 

ZIONISM  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  PALESTINE 

By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  Macmillan  Co. 
159  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.40. 

And  still  they  come — namely,  the  articles 
and  books  on  Zionism;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  in  sight  since  so  many  brilliant 
young  writers  have  made  this  subject  their 
specialty.  More  nonsense  is  written  in  these 
days  about  the  prospects  of  Palestine  and 
Jewish  rights  in  relation  to  that  country  or 
territory  than  about  almost  any  other  open 
question  of  international  politics.  Mr.  Jas- 
trow, fortunately,  is  honest  in  his  argument 
and  fair  in  the  presentation  and  interpre- 
tation of  facts.  Also,  he  writes  well.  With 
the  reputation  of  an  eloquent  upholder  of 
the  Zionist  cause,  he  nevertheless  shows  him- 
self a  critic  rather  than  an  impassioned 
nationalist.  His  fundamentals  of  Zionism  do 
not  include  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  state;  and 
he  paints  no  pink  Utopia  of  a  religious 
democracy  under  the  sunshade  of  British  im- 
perialism. In  a  chapter  on  Political  Zionism 
and  the  Jewish  Question,  he  rightly  con- 
demns the  unwarranted  aspiration  of  the 
orthodox — or  should  we  say  majority — Zion- 
ists for  a  complete  political  control  of  Pales- 
tine that  would  necessarily  involve  the  op- 
pression of  other  native  nationalities. 

B.  L. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTED  SCHOOL 

By  Francis  B.  Pearson.  World  Book  Co. 
120  pp.,  paper  bound.  Price  $.75;  by  mail 
of  the  SURVEY  $.81. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  education  with 
which  schoolmen  are  at  present  confronted, 
the  most  pressing  immediate  problem  is  the 
determination  of  the  specific  objectives,  out- 
comes, or  results  which  schools  should  strive 
to  obtain.  Not  until  these  objectives  have 
been  agreed  upon  is  the  educational  profes- 
sion ready  for  taking  any  of  the  subsequent 
steps  involved  in  a  rational  reconstruction 
of  public  education. 

The  problem  attempted  by  Superintendent 
Pearson  is  to  point  out  and  to  explain  cer- 
tain of  the  more  fundamental  objectives  of 
education.  Those  discussed  are  eleven  in 
number:  integrity,  appreciation,  aspiration, 
initiative,  imagination,  reverence,  sense  of 
responsibility,  loyalty,  democracy,  heredity 
and  life.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  object- 
ives are  rather  abstract.  They  are  not  ren- 
dered concrete  in  terms  of  the  specific  activi- 
ties, attitudes  and  habits  involved  in  prac- 
tical problems  of  citizenship,  vocation,  health 


care,  leisure  occupation,  parental  activity,  or 
others. 

Frequent  general  suggestions  are  made  as 
to  methods  of  arriving  at  these  goals  of  edu- 
cation. No  complete  or  connected  program 
is  attempted.  The  pages  nowhere  reveal  the 
infinite  complexity  of  the  problems  met  with 
in  drawing  up  specific  educational  programs; 
nor  the  controversial  nature  of  most  educa- 
tional plans  when  they  attempt  to  make  edu- 
cation practical  through  continual  contact 
with  the  living  affairs  of  the  active  world. 
People  agree  in  the  abstract  that  the  processes 
of  education  should  be  the  processes  of  life 
itself;  but  in  the  concrete,  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  educational  profession  to  do  things 
that  way.  One  wishes  that  a  volume  on  the 
reconstructed  school  would  not  only  point 
to  some  of  the  distant  goals  of  education,  but 
would  also,  as  specifically  as  an  automobile 
bluebook,  point  out  the  road  to  their  attain- 
ment. 

The  substance  of  the  book  is  the  common 
sense  of  cultured  men  in  regard  to  the  eleven 
qualities  mentioned.  The  style  of  the  treat- 
ment is  inspirational,  designed  to  awaken 
emotional  reactions  as  fully  as  intellectual 
ones.  It  is  rich  in  examples  and  quotations 
from  those  who  have  discoursed  aptly  on 
these  high  themes. 

FRANKLIN  BOBBITT. 

FROM  WARFARE  TO  WELFARE 

By  R.  Dimsdale  Stocker.  Cecil  Palmer 
and  Haywood,  London.  244  pp.  Price 
5sh. ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.55. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Stocker's  little  book  is 
found  in  the  sentence:  "Of  all  truths,  the 
greatest  is  ultimately  this — that  a  man's  foes 
are  they  of  his  own  household."  It  is  the 
sort  of  sentence  that  infuriates  our  national 
defense  societies.  For  how  can  one  really 
be  a  red-blooded  patriot,  unless  all  one's 
foes  are  quite  clearly  and  statistically  located 
beyond  the  three  mile  limit? 

Mr.  Stocker,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war, 
has  a  sense  of  national  deficiency,  even  of 
iniquity.  "  Democracy,  which  we  had 
fancied  an  accomplished  fact,  is  still  a 
dream."  "  As  a  people,  we  are  as  impotent 
as  ever  to  claim  the  freedom  wherewith  to 
assert  our  right  to  refuse  the  evil  and  do 
the  good,"  which  is  a  cumbersome  English 
way  of  saying  that,  as  a  people,  we  still  do 
what  the  newspapers  bid  us  do;  or  our 
party  leaders;  or  our  benighted  prejudices. 
Nor  does  he  easily  succumb  to  the  war-bred 
illusions  about  the  war.  A  significant  pas 
sage  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 

"  During  the  war,  we  have  been  told  th 
the  soul  of  the  nation  has  found  itself,  tha 
the  country  is  united,  and  that  the  people 
have  suddenly  realized  this  sense  of  in- 
dividual freedom  through  their  corporati 
unity.  Never  was  a  more  baseless  delusion 
The  \\3f  thus  far  has  but  served  to  reveal 
the  measure  in  which  our  group-life  has 
tended  to  thwart  and  impede  the  expression 
of  genuine  individualism.  Our  coalition 
government,  for  instance,  has  not  been  the 
victory  for  the  best  man ;  it  has  been  the 
triumph  of  party  plus  party.  Again,  trade 
interests,  it  is  clear,  and  not  national  con 
siderations,  have  been  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  leaders  while  the  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor  have  tended  to  suggest  to 
the  more  thoughtful  that,  in  spite  of  the 
alleged  patriotism  of  our  citizens, 
'freedom'  which  tolerates  wage-slavery  can- 
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not  be  worth  as  much  as  some  of  our  idealists 
suppose.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  told  that,  whereas  before  the  war 
our  divisions  were  deep,  our  class  and 
party  prejudices  were  strong,  we  have  since 
come  to  realize  how  much  we  have  in  com- 
mon. All  ranks,  we  learn,  fight,  bleed  and 
die  side  by  side.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the 
fact  remains,  that  as  long  as  the  individual 
is  deprived  of  the  right  to  full  and  free 
choice,  and  the  machinery  of  society,  instead 
of  encouraging  him  to  realize  the  complete 
expression  of  his  individual  life  through  the 
exercise  of  his  own  untrammelled  freedom, 
thwarts  his  development,  the  full  significance 
of  the  individual  is  lost.  .  .  .  That,  so 
far,  this  lesson  has  not  been  learned  is  too 
evident  to  need  further  comment." 

The  book  attempts  to  find  in  a  recon- 
structed society  a  basis  for  the  true  individ- 
ualism that  must  be  the  foundation  of  any 
abiding  democracy.  Perhaps  the  most  sug- 
gestive (as  well  as  scathing)  analysis  is 
found  in  the  final  chapter  in  which  official 
Christianity  is  shown  to  have  been  impotent 
either  to  understand  or  to  guide  the  forces 
evoked  by  the  great  conflict. 

The  book  makes  no  great  pretensions,  has 
no  startlingly  new  ideas.  But  as  an  example 
of  what  an  honest  thinker  can  think  about 
pur  muddled  but  still  aspiring  humanity,  it 
is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  gushing  senti- 
mentalities of  the  whole  breed  of  "  Carry 

f~in    "       knntrn  J 


On  "   books. 


HARRY  ALLEN  OVERSTREET. 


DISABLED  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  PENSION'S  AND 

TRAINING 

By  Edward  T.  Devine  and  Lilian  Brandt. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  "Preliminary  Economic  Studies  of 
the  War."  Oxford  University  Press  471 
pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
5*1.20. 

The  opportunity  to  act  in  the  quality  of 
reviewer  to  a  book  one  has  had  a  hand  in 
producing  is  not  lightly  to  be  lost.  To  be 
sure,  it  might  be  a  loftier  tone  to  assume 
that  the  book  should  need  no  interpretation, 
and  it  may  seem  poor  judgment  to  restrict 
even  by  one  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
be  obliged  to  make  at  least  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  it — for  no  one  would  write 
a  review  for  the  SURVEY  without  doing  that 
much;  but  such  considerations  do  not  weigh 
against  the  attraction  of  telling  the  readers 
of  this  journal  something  about  the  reasons 
for  making  it  what  it  is. 

This  book  is  different,  as  far  as  we  know, 
from  any  of  the  others  about  disabled  sol- 
diers and  sailors  which  have  appeared  in 
England  and  France  and  America.  It  is  a 
relief  to  be  able  to  say  this.  We  do  not  mind 
admitting  that  during  the  ten  months  while 
the  manuscript  was  in  preparation,  and  the 
ten  months  since  it  was  handed  to  the  editor 
of  the  series,  each  new  publication  on  this 
subject  has  been  examined  with  the  secret 
apprehension  that  it  might  anticipate  what 
we  had  tried  to  do.  It  was  with  something 
of  the  feeling  of  having  won  a  race,  there- 
fore, that  we  received  the  first  copies  of  the 
completed  volume. 

It  is  different,  on  the  negative  side,  in  not 
containing  any  of  the  pictures  of  disabled 
men  which  have  become  so  familiar  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  and  have  been  so 
important  a  factor  in  arousing  interest  and 
informing  the  public.  It  contains  no  record 
of  personal  experiences  in  reeducating  and 
rehabilitating  injured  individuals.  There 
are  not  even  any  stories  of  such  cases  of 
restoration,  if  I  remember  correctly,  except 
one  or  two  by  way  of  illustration  of  what 
civilian  cripples  are  known  to  have  done  for 
themselves  by  their  own  force  and  initiative. 

What  it  does  try  to  do  is  to  present  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  new  system  of  pro- 
viding for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  which 


Every  Dollar  Goes  for  Service 


The  people  of  this  country  de- 
mand of  the  Bell  System  the  best 
possible  telephone  service.  The 
one  endeavor  of  the  company,  its 
only  reason  for  existence,  is  to 
give  the  best  possible  service. 

Every  dollar  the  Bell  System 
receives  goes  to  provide  tele- 
phone service. 

Its  en  tire  receipts  are  expended 
on  operation,  upkeep  and  devel- 
opment. More  than  half  goes 
directly  to  labor.  The  remain- 
der is  expended  for  materials, 
for  the  maintenance  of  plant  and 
equipment,  for  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed,  for  dividends 
on  the  investments  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  shareholders,  and 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  assessed 


by  public  authorities.  In  its  last 
analysis  all  telephone  money 
goes  for  wages;  wages  for  labor 
and  wages  for  the  necessary 
capital  which  investors  have  put 
to  work  in  the  Bell  System. 

The  telephone  management 
is  the  agent  of  the  public.  It  is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  quality  of  service  the 
intelligent  public  demands.  The 
wages  of  loyal,  well-trained  em- 
ployees and  the  wages  of  the 
capital  that  provide  the  finest  of 
mechanical  equipment  and  most 
efficient  operation,  must  be  paid. 
As  a  public  servant,  one  duty  of 
the  telephone  management  is  to 
obtain  rates  sufficient  to  pay  for 
these  necessities  of  service. 
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has  grown  up  under  our  eyes  in  the  last  five 
years;  including  all  the  elements  in  the  sys- 
tem— physical  restoration,  financial  indemni- 
ties, vocational  reeducation  and  replacement 
in  economic  life — in  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  end  in  view;  and  consider- 
ing it  as  a  chapter  in  the  development  of 
social  economy,  with  permanent  value. 

This  synthesis  is  presented  in  Part  IV,  and 
these  final  eighty  pages  will  probably  prove 
to  be  the  part  of  the  book  of  most  general  in- 
terest. What  precedes  is  background  and 
basis.  An  introductory  chapter  summarizes 
the  nature  of  the  disabilities  due  to  the  great 
war,  from  the  social  and  economic  point  of 


view.  Part  II  (pages  19-91)  reviews  the 
treatment  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  past,  and  the  lessons  which  social  work 
had  already  taught  about  the  needs  of  civil- 
ians handicapped  by  disabilities  similar  to 
those  from  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
suffer. 

Having  in  mind  that  Professor  Kinley's 
series  of  Preliminary  Economic  Studies,  of 
which  this  volume  is  number  12,  is  intended 
to  furnish  material  for  future  students  of  the 
period  of  the  great  war,  it  seemed  important 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  book  to  pre- 
senting as  clearly  and  fully  as  possible  the 
stens  by  which  the  different  countries  have 
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arrived  at  their  new  provisions  for  the  dis- 
abled. This  is  done  in  Part  III,  which  oc- 
cupies nearly  three  hundred  pages.  The  de- 
velopment, to  the  summer  of  1918,  is  traced 
in  each  of  the  important  countries  for  which 
data  were  available:  in  England,  perhaps, 
with  too  great  detail;  in  France,  perhaps 
with  too  much  condensation;  in  the  "Central 
Powers,"  as  they  were  then,  chiefly  from  sec- 
ondary sources  and  therefore  less  adequately; 
in  Canada,  with  special  reference  to  the 
features  which  have  influenced  the  United 
States;  and  in  our  own  country,  through  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1918.  Italy 
and  Beleium  and  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  treated  individually  in 
this  section  of  the  book,  but  their  Jistinctive 


features  are  included  in  the  appropriate  con- 
nection in  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  system  in  Part  IV. 

A  satisfactory  review  should  no  doubt  in- 
dicate to  what  extent  the  book  fulfils  its 
avowed  purpose,  how  important  that  purpose 
is,  and  whether  by  chance  it  has  hit  uncon- 
sciously upon  some  other  contribution  of  value. 
Now,  no  one  knows  better  than  the  authors 
the  weak  spots  in  this  report  and  also  which 
parts  have  been  done  the  best,  but  we  will 
leave  that,  and  the  other  ingredients  of  a 
proper  review,  to  be  supplied  by  the  readers 
of  the  book  and  by  reviewers  for  other  period- 
icals. I  may  say,  however,  that  the  part 
which  we  have  hoped  the  social  workers  of 
America  would  read,  if  they  read  nothing 


else,  is  the  chapter  on  the  development  of 
the  system  in  the  United  States,  because  it 
may  be  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  others  as  it 
was  to  us  to  realize  how  the  country,  as  rep- 
resented by  Congress,  feels  about  pensions, 
and  it  may  be  useful  for  us  to  understand 
that  feeling,  without  any  delusions,  in  the 
coming  years.  Beyond  that,  if  anyone  would 
like  our  suggestions  for  sampling  the  book, 
here  they  are:  pp.  13-14,  23-24,  35-45,  90-91, 
180-188,  240-242,  290-294,  352-359,  385-390. 

L.  B. 

POUR  LA  RECONSTRUCTION  DES  CIT£S  INDUS- 

TRIELLES 

By  A.  Duchene.  Renaissance  des  Cites, 
Paris.  78  pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.00. 

Both  the  foreword  by  Paul  Otlet,  general 
secretary  of  the  International  Union  of 
Cities,  and  the  text  by  the  architect  Duchene 
are  more  closely  related  to  the  newer  Eng- 
lish literature  on  civics  than  to  French 
sociology.  They  combine  encyclopedic 
thoroughness  with  that  originality  and  prac- 
tical common  sense  that  distinguishes  the 
work,  for  instance,  of  Patrick  Geddes;  and 
like  his  reports,  they  never  permit  the  reader 
to  look  upon  their  program  as  other  than  a 
first  step  in  a  succession  of  creative  opera- 
tions, merging  the  job  of  the  literary  idealist 
in  that  of  the  engineer  and  artist. 

That  program  falls  into  three  divisions: 
directing  principles,  important  organs  of  city 
life  that  must  be  provided  for,  modifications 
of  the  former  city  plan  to  adjust  it  to  modern 
needs.  Originally  worked  out  for  the  little 
town  of  Albert,  M.  Duchene  has  postulated 
the  demands  that  arise  from  this  program, 
and  from  the  synthesis  of  its  different  parts, 
so  clearly  that  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
reconstruction  of  almost  any  war-destroyed 
old  French  city.  For  the  best  examples  he 
goes  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  and  yet 
one  has  the  impression  that  Albert,  or  any 
other  place  rebuilt  according  to  these  ideas, 
will  be  essentially  French  and  in  line  with 
French  tradition  rather  than  cosmopolitan 
and  characterless. 

Noteworthy  is  the  importance  placed  upon 
organs  of  democratic  self-expression,  as  for 
instance  through  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity centers  on  the  American  plan,  and 
the  insistence  upon  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial demands  on  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  city  as  well  as  the  demands  of 
comfort  and  beauty.  Hygiene,  the  welfare 
of  children — in  general  the  closest  possible 
adaptation  of  the  material  environment  to  a 
complex  and  varied  urban  community  life, 
are  considerations  which  seem  to  permeate 
every  page  of  this  admirable  report. 

B.   L. 

RECONSTRUCTION  AND  NATIONAL  LIFE 

By  Cecil  Fairfield  Lavell.  Macmillan  Co. 
193  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.70. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Edited  by  Joseph  Schafer  and  Frederick  A. 
Cleveland.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  506  pp. 
Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.70. 

AFTER  THE  WHIRLWIND 

By  Charles  Edward  Russell.  George  H. 
Doran.  317  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.65. 

PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

By  Isaac  Lippincott.     Macmillan  Co.     34 
pp.     Price  $1.60;   by  mail  of  the   SURVEY 
$1.75. 

Of  these  four  contributions  to  the  multiply- 
ing literature  on  reconstruction,  Professor 
LavelPs  is  an  exceedingly  clear  and  stimulat- 
ing historical  sketch  of  the  basic  forces  for 
revolutionary  social  changes  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia  and  Great  Britain ;  Dr.  Cleve- 
land's and  Professor  Schafer's  is  a  text- 
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book  collection  of  articles  by  many  authors 
on  exclusively  American  problems,  from  de- 
tailed, practical  viewpoints;  Mr.  Russell's  is 
a  dashingly  written  series  of  observations 
and  comments  on  the  war's  world-wide  in- 
dustrial and  economic  processes,  with  the  im- 
plications he  sees  for  the  future;  Professor 
Lippincott's  is  an  economist's  studied  and 
microscopic  examination  of  the  government 
control  of  industry  in  war  in  relation  to  the 
readjustments  of  peace. 

The  four  books  serve  quite  different  uses. 
The  social  worker  will  find  Dr.  Cleveland's 
and  Professor  Schafer's  textbook  a  source 
of  extensive  information  and  much  sound 
opinion  on  problems  of  immediate  concern. 
He  will  turn  to  Professor  LavelPs  clear  and 
compact  historic  study  of  the  dynamics  of 
Europe  for  help  in  understanding  the  surging 
revolutionary  forces  abroad.  To  those  in- 
terested in  the  economics  of  reconstruction 
the  other  two  books  make  their  appeal. 

*  *        * 

Professor  Lavell's  book  is  unique  in  the 
reconstruction  library.  Inside  two  hundred 
brief  pages,  he  gives  an  exceptionally  clear, 
long-range  picture  of  the  great  forces  and 
social  thinking  which  characterize  the 
modern  development  of  France,  Germany, 
Russia  and  England.  He  is  little  concerned 
with  the  behavior  of  governments,  or  history 
as-she-is-taught.  He  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation-wide  political  and  economic  move- 
ments that  have  made  these  four  peoples 
what  they  are.  He  flashes  on  the  screen  the 
leading  figures  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional social  thought,  showing  their  relation 
to  mass  movements  and  revolutionary 
changes. 

The  book  throughout  is  unusually  free 
from  bias,  well-tempered  and  well-balanced 
even  in  discussing  highly  controversial  radi- 
cal programs.  There  are  a-  few  minor  ex- 
ceptions— such  as  the  warm  approval  given 
Allied  intervention  in  Russia,  and  the  rather 
unaccountable  statement  that  "the  Irish  have 
for  years  been  as  free  as  the  English  or  the 
Scotch."  For  those  who  want  ar  brief,  tele- 
scopic view  of  the  historic  background  of  the 
great  popular  movements  today  in  the  four 
countries  described,  this  is  the  book. 

*  *         * 

Democracy  in  Reconstruction  is  a  five-hun- 
dred-page collection  of  short  articles  by  well- 
known  specialists  on  American  social  and 
political  problems.  Dr.  Cleveland  and  Pro- 
fessor Schafer,  the  editors,  furnish  a  few 
chapters,  Professor  Schaier  starting  the  book 
off  with  a  most  readable  introduction  on  the 
Historical  Background  of  Reconstruction  in 
America.  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  con- 
cludes the  volume  with  a  summary — a  per- 
spective on  the  democratic  process. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  six  parts — ideals 
of  democracy,  institutions  of  democracy, 
after-war  social,  labor,  transportation  and 
political  problems.  The  writers  include, 
among  others,  Carl  Kelsey,  Arthur  J.  Todd, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  W.  W.  Willoughby 
and  William  F.  Ogburn. 

The  treatment  throughout  is  practical  and 
suggestive.  No  attempt  is  made  at  formulat- 
ing a  program — but  each  article  is  forward- 
looking.  The  theory  and  vision  throughout 
is  of  the  liberal  democratic  school.  Radical 
remedies  and  programs  are  barely  mentioned. 
It  is  a  book  for  those  interested  in  the  "  prac- 
tical "  problems  of  the  immediate  future. 

After  the  Whirlwind  is  Mr.  Russell's  per- 
sonal reflections  on  the  state  of  the  world, 
done  in  his  vigorous,  partisan  fashion,  with 
the  snap  of  the  trained  newspaperman  and 
an  eye  for  the  dramatic.  Much  of  the  book 
is  given  over  to  the  examination  and  bitter 
criticism  of  the  German  political  and 
economic  program.  His  well-known  position 
in  the  war  in  opposition  to  the  Socialist  Party, 
from  which  he  withdrew,  is  evident  through- 
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The  mosl  complete  and  suggestive  social  study 

of  this  important  subject  today. 
185  Pages  Illustrations  Price  fl. 50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


out.  To  him  the  war  was  a  clear-cut  issue 
between  "  freedom  for  all  mankind  and  en- 
slavement for  all  mankind."  Mr.  Russell 
retains  the  elements  of  Socialist  theory,  and 
the  book  is  replete  with  what  were  five  years 
ago  radical  proposals.  They  look  pale  now 
in  the  light  of  accomplished  Socialist  revo- 
lutions. 
Mr.  Russell  pins  his  faith  on  the  "western 


"WORK  WITH  BOYS" 

19    Years  old;  alone  in  its  Field 

A  magazine  of  methods — to  help 
working  boys  and  their  younger 
brothers  physically  and  morally. 

Published  by  WM.  McCORMICK,  Reading,  Pa. 
Seven  issues  a  year,  $1 .00 


YOUNG'S  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

The  ilecca  of  tiegro  Literature  and  History 

DISTBIHCTOBB   OF 

SCOTT'S      OFFICIAL      HISTORY      OF 
THE   NEGRO  IN  THE   WORLD   WAR 

Oloth,  tl-90  Leather,  t.3.7! 

Send  your  order  today  to 

GEORGE  YOCNG 

135  West  135th  St.  New  York  City 

We   buy  old   books  and   manuscripts  by  colored 
authors 
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PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  opportunity  of  a  four  months'  extension  course  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck  is  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  students  at  this  time. 

Other   attractive   vocational   courses    are   described    in    our    General 
Announcement  and  July  Bulletin. 

For  details  apply  at  once  to  the  Registrar  of  the  School,  103  East  22 
Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Conducted  by 

THE   VISITING     NURSE    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    HAVEN 

in  co-operation  with 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  qualified,  graduate  nurses  an  eight 

months'     course,     from     October     to      June 

in  the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTISE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH    NURSING 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Hills  35  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

in  a  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Church  and 
Nation  in  the  spirit  which  won  the  victory  at 
Chateau  Thierry  and  St.  Mthiel.  Such  volun- 
teers are  needed  at  once  in  the  liberal  pulpits 
of  America,  and  may  be  trained  for  efficient 
service  at  the 

MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Autumn  Quarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
sessions  at  the  expense  of  the  School  at  the 
University  ef  Chicago.  Liberal  scholarship  aid. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  further 
study  at  foreign  universities  available  at 
graduation. 

Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  Southworth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President 


Crane    Theological  School 

Tuftf  College,  Mass. 

Progressive  in  spirit — democratic  in  purpose — 
scientific  in  method.  Modernized  curriculum — 
emphasis  on  needs  of  world  today.  Trains  men 
to  be  community  leaders  and  to  make  the 
church  a  constructive,  religious  and  social  force. 
Address  Lee  S.  McCollester,  Dean 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Social  Service 

Tenth  year  opens 
September  15,  1919 

Vocational  Departments 
9  months'  courses 

Family  Welfare 
Child  Welfare 
Educational  Guidance 
Social  Work  in  Hospitals 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Organization 
Social  Research 
Civic  Research 

Public    Health    Nursing    (9    and    4 
months'   courses) 

Send  for  Catalogue 

FRANK   D.    WATSON,   Director 

1302  Pine  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


A   Summer's   work   in   New   York   Citj 

for 

experienced  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  groups  ol 
citizens  who  need  technical  help  and  inspiration  la 
organizing  recreation  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 

Room  2210.  Municipal  Building  New  York 


THE  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE 

The   Training   School    for   Community 

Workers.       Reorganized    on    the 

Cooperative  Plan 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Director 

In  an  eight  months'  course  the  School 
prepares  students  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  workers  In  Communities,  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Organization,  Public 
Schools,  Churches  and  Colleges.  Also 
offers  short  courses  for  trained  workers 
already  in  the  field  and  for  volunteers. 
Address  /or  detailed  information 

Miss  A.   A.   Freeman 
Room  1001,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


PEOPLE  SPEAK  OF  SOCIALISM! 

DO  YOU  KNOW 
WHAT  SOCIALISM  IS? 

CAN  YOU  TELL  WHETHER  THEY 
ARE  RIGHT  OR  WRONG? 

A  Correspondence  Course 

with  the 

Rand  School  of  Social 
Science 

Will  help  yon  to  find  out! 

Write  to  David  P.  Berenberg 
7  E.  15th  St.  New  York  City 

Ask    for    Folder    No.    340 


democracies  "  and  the  world-wide  economic 
changes  wrought  by  the  war  to  lead  us 
gently  into  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 
The  book  deals  chiefly  with  European  and 
international  problems,  incidentally  with 
American. 

*         *         * 

Professor  Lippincott's  Problems  of  Recon- 
struction is  limited  to  the  economics  of  gov- 
ernment control  and  written  in  conventional 
style.  He  deals  chiefly  with  the  great  war 
machinery  in  the  United  States  created  to 
handle  the  food,  fuel  and  labor  problems. 
Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  war  control  in 
foreign  countries,  together  with  the  recon- 
struction policies  growing  out  of  them. 
The  material  is  presented  analytically  and 
dispassionately,  with  considerable  attention 
to  the  more  liberal  proposals.  But  of  the 
great  economic  processes  and  proposals  of 
revolutionary  labor,  of  Socialist  Russia,  there 
is  hardly  a  word.  One  would  not  know,  to 
read  Professor  Lippincott,  that  Europe  was 
half  in  revolution  against  the  old  economic 
order.  The  doings  of  governments  and  of 
trade  bodies  are  his  field.  He  advocates  in 
a  final  chapter  the  framing  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion policy  for  the  United  States  through  the 
scientific  study  of  industry  by  a  large  repre- 
sentative body;  analogous  to  the  various 
commissions  working  under  governmental 
auspices  in  Great  Britain. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  EUROPE 

By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Macmillan  Co. 
1S8  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.40. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  went  to  Europe  in  Febru- 
ary; in  three  months  he  traveled  through 
seven  countries  and  talked  with  the  finance 
ministers  of  a  dozen;  interviewed — inter- 
viewed is  the  word.  He  did  not  cease  to  be 
a  journalist  when  he  became  a  banker — bank- 
ers, business  men,  statesmen  and  kings  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  in  England  four  labor 
men ;  and  on  the  five  days'  sea  voyage  re- 
turning he  dictated  188  pages  of  impressions, 
previsions  and  plans. 

The  book  is  first  class  journalistic  work. 
It  is  hasty  work,  sketchy,  repetitive,  contra- 
dictory; but  it  is  vivid,  honest  writing,  and 
added  to  its  journalistic  qualities  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  written  by  the  some- 
time president  of  America's  largest  bank, 
with  all  that  means  in  special  equipment  and 
opportunity  to  study  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial situation  of  Europe. 

Vanderlip  saw  Europe  financially  bankrupt, 
her  industries  paralyzed,  her  transport  system 
broken  down,  bewildered  in  a  chaos  of  cur- 
rencies, standing  on  the  brink  of  revolution — 
and  he  put  his  finger  on  credit  as  the  key  to 
the  problem  of  restoration  and  proceeded  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  providing  credit.  He 
proposes  an  international — chiefly  American 
— consortium  of  bankers  who  would  provide 
credits  with  which  Europe  would  purchase 
goods  in  the  creditor  countries.  The  borrow- 
ing countries  would  pledge  their  customs  to 
the  payment  of  this  preferred  debt. 

Europe  is  immensely  in  debt  to  America. 
She  cannot  pay  her  debts  unless  she  exports 
heavily.  She  cannot  export  unless  she  manu- 
factures. She  lacks  raw  materials  and  ma- 
chinery for  manufacture,  and  they  cannot  be 
bought  in  Europe.  She  cannot  buy  them  in 
America  without  credit.  Ordinary  security 
for  credit  is  lacking.  Yet  America  cannot 
sell  in  Europe  unless  Europe  has  credit,  so  we 
must  grant  her  credit  on  extraordinary  con- 
ditions. That  is  Vanderlip's  argument.  It  is 
no  sentimental  dream  of  reconstructing  Eu- 
rope with  the  milk  of  human  kindness;  it  is 
shrewd  American  business — quite  probably 
too  shrewd  to  suit  European  bankers. 

"The  European  situation  must  be  treated 
as  a  whole,"  he  says.  "A  failure  to  restart 
industry  in  any  European  nation,  resulting  in 
enterprises,  for  example  the  installing  by 
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continued  idleness,  want  and  hardship,  is 
certain  to  lead  to  social  upheavals  that  will 
be  communicated  to  other  nations"  (p.  178). 
But  on  page  104  he  declares  that  "Bolshevist 
Russia  must,  for  the  present,  be  economically 
isolated  as  a  patient  too  dangerously  involved 
with  contagion  to  permit  any  financial  inter- 
course." He  sees  honestly  the  possibility  of 
revolution;  but  he  blinks  the  potentialities 
of  revolution.  His  plan  is  a  scheme  to  void 
revolution  in  western  Europe.  His  book  is  a 
plea  to  America  to  get  busy  and  put  an  end 
to  this  spreading  plague  of  revolution.  He 
does  not  suggest  methods  of  working  with 
revolutions,  of  accepting  the  fact  that  they 
exist,  and  somehow  living  along  with  them. 
Half  the  time  he  admits  the  impossibility  of 
isolating  any  nation ;  but  when  he  stumbles 
against  Russia  and  Hungary  in  revolution  he 
dreams  again  of  a  sanitary  cordon. 

It  is  just  because  the  book  is  so  honestly 
contradictory  that  it  is  so  valuable  and  in- 
teresting. Most  authors  spend  more  than 
five  days  working  over  their  books  in  an 
attempt  to  hide  their  honest  slips  and  con- 
tradictions. Vanderlip  doesn't.  He  reveals 
the  mind  of  the  "liberal"  American  business 
man.  He  speaks  of  Arthur  Henderson  as 
representing  the  "more  radical"  wing  of  Brit- 
ish labor!  He  makes  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
meet  a  single  labor  leader  on  the  continent. 
There  is  something  beautifully  simple  about 
his  acceptance  of  rambling  yarns  about  Span- 
-vndicalism.  He  talked  labor  problems 
with  employers  who  saw  revolution  threaten- 
ing them  daily  and  were  trying  to  work  out 
means  of  forestalling  it,  but  not  with  men 
who  wanted  it  and  might  have  told  him  more 
accurately  why  and  what  they  wanted. 

His  chapter  on  Russia  is  a  curious  distor- 
tion of  Lincoln  Steffens'  testimony.  He  de- 
votes a  very  interesting  chapter  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  demand  of  workingmen  for  "com- 
fort and  liberty."  He  discovers  that  "they 
desire  a  greater  voice  in  management"  and 
declares  that  European  employers  seem  ready 
to  "give  them  a  really  effective  voice  in  the 
management  of  industry."  This,  it  seems  to 
him,  means  "that  labor  shall  be  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  employers,  shall  be  informed 
in  regard  to  aims,  advised  with  in  respect 
to  difficulties,  listened  to  when  it  wishes  to 
make  suggestions  in  regard  to  shop  practice, 
and  conferred  with  about  shop  conditions,  and 
particularly  about  shop  foremen."  It  may  be 
a  good  thing  for  American  employers  to  be 
urged  to  go  that  far,  but  in  the  face  of  the  red 
storm  in  Europe  it  seems  an  .inadequate  def- 
inition of  what  labor  means  by  a  share  in 
management. 

There  are  those  in  America  who  consider 
Vanderlip's  attitude  pessimistic.  To  an  ob- 
server in  Europe  he  seems  rather  an  optimist; 
he  assumes  that  by  his  proposed  system  of  in- 
dustrial credits  revolution  in  western  Europe 
can  be  prevented.  I  doubt  it. 

Whether  as  a  study  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Europe  or  of  the  psychology  of  Amer- 
ican business  men,  the  book  is  worth  reading. 
Louis  s.  GANHBTT. 

How  TO  FACE  PEACE 

By  Gertrude  Shelby.  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
311  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.70. 

Every  thoughtful  person  must  agree  with 
the  author  that  it  is  essential  to  "  face  peace 
with  a  comprehensive  program  for  social 
betterment,  and  to  inspire  the  rank  and  hie 
of  demobilized  "war  workers"  to  reenlist 
for  cooperative  effort  in  reconstruction.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  first  need  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  wants  to  do  his  part  is 
for  a  book  like  this,  a  sort  of  handbook  ot 
suwestions,  showing  how  he  may  go  to  work 
in  his  own  home  town.  Theoretically,  it  may 
seem  logical  to  engineer  the  tremendous  task 
of  reconstruction  in  this  way.  Practically 
one  doubts  that  results  could  be  accomplished 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  ™  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of  current  economic  and  govern- 
mental problems. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  by  a  group  of  well-known  writers  and  teachers,  among 
whom  are : 

GRAHAM  WALLAS  of  London,  THORSTEIN  VEBLEN. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON,  WESLEY  CLAIR  MITCHELL 

JOHN  DEWEY,  DEAN  ROSCOE  POUND, 

THOMAS  S.  ADAMS,  HAROLD  j.  LASKI, 

MOISSAYE  OLGIN, 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD  and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
ROBERT  BRUERE   and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 

Courses  will  include  lectures  on  Economic  Factors  in  Civilization,  the  Development 
of  the  United  States  Into  a  World  Power,  the  Historic  Background  of  the  Great 
War,  Modern  Industrialism,  Social  Inheritance,  Recent  Tendencies  in  Political 
Thought,  Problems  of  American  Government,  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  professions.  No  academic  degrees  will  be 
required,  but  the  standard  of  postgraduate  work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger  groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special  research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty-second 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  school  at 
465-9  West  Twenty-third  Street  New  York  City 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  CIVICS  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919 

TRAINING  FOR  GENERAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE,  AND  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates,  with  special  field  work  for  selected 
students  in  social  statistics  and  social  investigation.     Two- 
year  course  for  other  qualified  students 

RECREATION    COURSE 

One-  and  two-year  courses  with  technical  and  social  training  for  com- 
munity center  work,  school  and  Chautauqua  playleadership,  high 
school  and  playground  physical  training  and  athletics. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  Information,  address  the  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


The  Graduate  School  of 
VALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  courses  ol  study  leading  to  the 
Certificate  la  Public  Health 

and  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 

Doctor  of  Philosophy    (in  Public  Health) 
The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  Is  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
first  two  years  In  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 
The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Public  Health  is 
&  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  Is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Further  Information  In  regard  to  the  scope  ol  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  YALE  UNIVERSITY.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


by  one  or  even  many  such  books.  Apparently 
a  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  touch 
upon  every  subject  related  in  any  way  to 
social  well-being.  The  discussion  can  be  of 
little  help  to  social  workers  seriously  special- 
izing in  the  different  fields  into  which  a 
jaunty  excursion  is  made. 

The  ordinary  citizen  probably  will  be 
rather  bewildered  by  the  array  of  topics. 
Hasty  treatment  is  given  to  fundamental 
matters  such  as  social  insurance,  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  picturesque 
[Continued  on  page  8381 


Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference.  Describe* 
critically  and  dlscrimlnately  the  Private  Schools  of 
alt  classifications. 

Comparative  Tables  give  the  relative  ro«t,  slie. 
age.  special  features,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  review  Interesting  de- 
velopments of  the  year  ID  education. — Modern 
Schools,  War  Changes  In  the  Schools.  Educational 
Reconstruction  What  Progressive  Schools  AM 
Doing,  llecent  Educational  Literature,  etc. 
Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to 
advise  and  write  you  Intimately  about  any  school 
or  class  of  Schools  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Ft/Vi  Edition.  1919.  Ttctsat  and  enlarged.  788  pafa. 
S3. 00.    Circulars  and  sample  pairs  m  rrqtuit. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  Street  Botton.  Mass. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Home-Study  Courses 

Cooking,  Sewing.  Diet.  Nursing,  etc.  For  teacher*, 
social  workers.  Institutional  matiaifers.  dietitians, 
home-makers,  etc.  \Vlilcli?  Illustrated  lOO-pag*  book- 
let. "TUB  I'llllKESSIiiN  (IF  HuMK-UAKlN'.." 
sent  on  tvqm-M 
BUU.ST1XH:  Five-Cent  Mesls.  lOc;  Food  Value*. 

lOc;  Free-HaDil  Cooklnft.  lOe 
AIL  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS,  5HW  (MSt,  Ckini. 
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Industrial  Service 
Specialists 


Meyer  BLOOMFIELD  and  BLOOMFIELD  Daniel 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Publishers  of  a  new  service  for  Executives 

Industrial  Relations 

(Bloomfleld'8  Labor  Digest) 
The  first   service  of  the  kind  in  the  world 

6  Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Watch  Your 
Opportunities ! 

There  are  plenty  of  business  oppor- 
tunities these  days,  but  you  must  go  after 
them.  Indecision  is  a  handicap.  Get  the 
facts  and  get  busy.  Babson's  Reports 
supply  all  the  reliable  business  data  such 
as  you  need. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  rumors  or  luck. 
Recognize  that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal  reac- 
tion. Work  with  a  definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Particulars  free.     Write  Dept.  S 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Largest  Organization  of  its  Character  in  the  World 


A  Reconstruction  Health 
Program 

(Continued  from  page  801) 

medicine,  but  liberated  from  politics.  Health  departments, 
in  every  town  and  rural  district,  instead  of  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  prevention  themselves  unaided,  will  be  the  public 
agencies  which  furnish  to  the  private  practitioners  the  dispen- 
saries, clinics,  hospitals,  sanatoria,  school  and  county  nurses 
which  make  it  financially  possible  for  the  private  practi- 
tioners to  add  the  work  of  prevention  to  their  work  of 
healing. 

A  truly  comprehensive  health  program  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  thing.  It  means,  of  course,  the  cure  of  sickness.  But 
it  means,  also,  the  personal  cooperation  of  every  private  citizen 
in  sickness  prevention.  It  means  the  business  enterprise  of 
every  capitalist  and  employer  of  labor.  It  means  sickness 
insurance.  It  means  increased  taxation  on  unprevented  sick- 
ness, with  ultimately  reduced  taxation  on  property.  It  means, 
most  of  all,  a  medical  profession  able  and  willing  to  bring  to 
the  service  of  the  entire  nation  the  marvelous  discoveries  of 
the  science  of  preventive  medicine. 


Uncle  Sam:  Jailer 

(Continued  from  page  812) 

but  we  are  going  to  have  a  general  clean  up.  .  .  .  There  is  a  • 
growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  state  ought  to  have 
a  modification  in  its  county  jail  system,  and  when  Mr.  Lane's 
article  has  been  published  in  the  SURVEY  I  intend  to  give  it 
some  added  publicity  in  Kansas." 

Expressions  from  former  Governor  Capper  and  William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  also  are  pub- 
lished on  preceding  pages. 

VI 

Let  the  reader  now  prepare  himself  for  the  greatest  surprise 
of  all.  On  June  6,  after  eighteen  months  and  a  half  of  con- 
finement, the  Indictment  against  the  members  of  the  I.  W  .  W  . 
was  quashed.  They  were  not  even  compelled  to  come  to  trial. 
Their  imprisonment  had,  therefore,  apparently  been  wanton; 
they  were  guilty  of  no  offense;  and,  presumably,  they  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom. 

But  were  they  set  free?  Not  so  long  as  Mr.  Robertson  could 
hold  them.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  had  gathered  to- 
gether another  grand  jury  and  had  reindicted  the  men  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  charges  as  before.  They  continued  to  be, 
held  in  jail,  still  awaiting  the  trial  that  had  been  nearly  two 
years  in  taking  place. 

This  trial  is  now  set  for  the  term  of  court  that  convenes 
September  22.  The  persistent  efforts  of  their  attorneys  have 
at  last  won  the  acceptance  of  bonds  for  some  of  them,  so 
that  all  but  sixteen  are  out  either  on  bonds  or  their  own 
recognizance.  These  sixteen  are  still  in  jail  ;  the  government 
authorities  have  refused  to  accept  Liberty  bonds  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  of  them.  During  the  summer  the  men  were 
scattered  to  new  jails;  at  the  present  moment  six  are  in 
Ottawa,  nine  in  Leavenworth  and  one  in  Hutchinson. 

What  is  the  net  effect,  upon  the  men  themselves,  of  their, 
confinement? 

Jack  Caffray,  who  is  in  the  jail  at  Ottawa,  is  at  last  ad- 
mitted even  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  be  insane;  he  will  be 
removed  to  a  state  hospital  if  room  in  one  can  be  found  for 
him.  Stephen  Shuren  is  an  inmate  of  the  state  insane  asylum 
at  Osawattomie.  James  Gossard  died  in  the  Newton  jail,, 
allegedly  of  influenza.  "  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind," 
writes  Miss  Lowe,  "that  Peter  Higgins  is  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  although  the  state  doctor  reported  differently. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  that  Gresbach  and  Blumberg 
have  tuberculosis  also.  All  of  the  boys  are  greatly  weakened. 
Francik  was  'a  physical  giant  when  arrested  and  he  is,  as  the 
result  of  his  long  confinement,  a  wreck  today,  and  is  at  last 
released  upon  his  own  recognizance.  Another  one  of  the  boys, 
whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  was  released  upon  his  owrtf 
recognizance  as  having  contracted  a  bad  case  of  syphilis  due 
to  the  vile  conditions  in  the  Topeka  jail.  Harry  McCarl,  • 
upon  his  release,  after  walking  from  Union  Station  to 
Twelfth  street,  which  is  not  a  great  distance,  almost  collapsed 
from  physical  exhaustion." 

This  does  not  tell  the  story  of  shattered  nerves  and  tor 
tured  minds.  If  the  government  had  set  out  to  make  thesi 
men  doubt  its  fair  purpose,  it  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
way.  If  it  wants  to  cure  I.  W.  W.ism  let  it  begin  with  it: 
county  jails. 


in  many  a  long  day  has  the  light  been  turned  upon 
our  federal  prisons.  State  and  local  institutions,  close 
to  the  people,  have  been  the  objects  of  inquiry,  but  hardly 
anyone  lias  askrd  U'hat  goes  on  in  the  prisons  of  Uncle  Sam. 
The  island  prison  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  dungeons  of  which 
the  Hofer  brothers  contracted  the  disease  that  ended  in  their- 
death;  the  fortress  bastille  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York; 
the  archaic  civil  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Me 
Neil's  Island  in  Puget  Sound  —  these  are  among  the  place! 
for  confining  men  that  Mr.  Lane  ii'ill  discuss  in  future  articles* 
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HOW  TO  BE 

HAPPY 


Meiropoirtan  Life  Insurance  Comp««}y 


How  To  Be  Happy  and  Well" 

This  is  the  cover  of 
a  new  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  It 
contains  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  the 
new  exhibit  of  the 
Company.  Each 
page  contains  repro- 
duction of  a  single 
chart.  The  following 
is  the  story  told: 

'  Primitive  man  was  an 
outdoor  animal — happy, 
healthy,  and  strong. 

Gradually  his  habits  of  life  changed.  He  began  to  live 
under  shelter,  to  wear  clothing,  to  cook  his  food.  Gradually 
he  lost  his  power  to  resist  disease.  Sickness  came. 

'  Man's  ways  of  living  changed.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
his  changed  conditions,  however,  he  learned  how  to  adapt 
his  life  to  meet  his  needs.  He  found  there  were  certain  laws 
which  had  to  be  observed  to  protect  health.  These  laws  say 
man  must  have  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  exercise  and  proper 
rest,  good  food  and  clothing,  plenty  of  play  and  plenty  of 
work." 

A  limited  supply  of  these  booklets  has  been 
set  aside  for  distribution  by  social  workers  and 
social  agencies.  If  you  desire  your  share, 
write  to  the 

Welfare   Division 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR   OUR   READERS   INTERESTED   IN    HOME   ECONOMICS, 
HOME      MAKING     AND      INSTITUTION      MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms.  Dusters.  Polishes  for  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

-BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,  GLASS  LINED 
ENAMELED  STEEL  LINED. 

THAT  ARE 

SANITARY,    EFFICIENT.    ECONOMICAL. 

45th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.         New  York 


Drawing  Inks 
/Eternal  Writing  Ink 
i  Engrossing  Ink 
ITaurine  Mucilage 
<  Photo  Mounter  Paste 
j  Drawing  Board  Paste 
/Liquid    Paste 
f  Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 

and  Adhesive* 

Emancipate  yourself  from  corro- 
sive andill -smelling  inks  and  adhe- 
sives  and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks 
and  Adhesive*.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 
withal  so  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.  M.  HIGC1NS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 
271  Nioth  Strati  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FILE  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE 


Extra  Strong 
heavy  board 
cover,  11x8  Vj 

25c 
"CADO"  Clip  File 

(No.  214)      (With  Binding  Clip  In.iHe) 
Simple,   handy,  «nd  most  pnctical  way  to  file  all 
papers.      Holds  sheets  firmly.      Permit!  of  initant 
insertion   or   removal.          Opens  and   closes   easOy 
CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFC.  CO. 


242  Yff^t    28d    Sir 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new.. 

They  protect  yourMattress 

from    all    impurities    and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our 
trade  mark  and  name 
— Excelsior  Quilted 
Mattress  Protector — on 
each  Protector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted  Mattress   Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 


Dry  Goods 

FREDERICK  LOESER1&  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street,         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEM  AN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore[Sts. ,  New  York 


Hardware,  Tools  and  Supplies 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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THE     SURVEY'S     DIRECTORY     OF     SOCIAL     AGENCIES 


AMERICAN        ASSOCIATION        FOB        LABOR 

LEGISLATION— John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y  ;  131 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices;  industrial  safety  and  health;  work- 
men's compensation  ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  In  seven  ;  etlicient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS — ICilua  G  lleuir.  I 'res.. 
Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  University, 
Indianapolis  ;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex.  See.,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organization 
to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting  with 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y  ;  1211  Cathedral 
St.,  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care  ;  birth  registration  ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  infant  welfare  apnsultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  a-nd  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  Institution  and  commun- 
ity. Publishers  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Fouike,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y  •  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflets 
free  P.  It.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.0U  ;  Annual,  $5.0U  ;  Sustaining,  $10.00.  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
25  W  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  reauest.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  hitarr  Jordan,  pres.  :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y  ;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

'  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA— Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

•    Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec.    sec;y ; 
Rev     F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec  y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission    on     International     Justice    and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.   Henry  A.  Atkinson,  sec  y. 
Commission    on    Church    and    Country    Life ; 
Rev.    Edmund   deS.    Brunner,    exec,    sec  y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission    on   Relations   with    France   and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies  for   the    relief   and    reconstruction   of 
the  Protestant   forces  of  France  and   Bel- 
gium     Chairman,   Rev.  Arthur  J.   Brown, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl    E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal ;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Rogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL)  —  Headquarters,  146 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  cb'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laidler,  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  inter- 
est In  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2.  $5  and  $2o  :  includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingrabain, 
M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 

Quarterly  Bulletin.     Memberships  :  Annual,  $3  ; 
ustaining,  $10;   Life,   S100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE  —  Moor- 

Held  Storey,  pres.  ;  John  It.  Shlllady,  sec'y  ;  71) 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  78,000, 
with  256  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION—  600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  mural  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias  ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment  :  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school  ;  foreign  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations  ;  legislation  ;  studies 
of  administration  ;  education  ;  delinquency  ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

—  Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'}  :  70  Fifth  Ave.. 
New    York.      Originates    and    publishes    exhibit 
material   which    visualizes   conditions   affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.     Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions throiuzh  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE —  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y  ;  50  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Painnhlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education. 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS  —  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  : 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y  ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects  :  To  furnish  informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement  —  samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

—  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y.,    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.      General     organization      to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  Increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pumphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.    47th 
annual    meeting   New    Orleans,    1920. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen  : 

CHILDREN—  Henry   W.   Thurston,  New   York. 

DELINQUENTS  AND  CORRECTION  —  Bernard  Qlueck, 

M.  D.,  New  y=ri. 

HEALTH  —  George  J.  Nelbaoh,  New   York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS—  -Robert 

W   Kelso,  Boston. 
THE  FAMIL.T  —  Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 

INDUSTBIAL        AND        ECONOMIC        CONDITIONS  — 

Florence  Kelley,  Hew  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  —  H.  8.  Brauoher.K.  T. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE—  C.  Uacfle  Campbell,  U.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OF    SOCIAL    FORCES  —  William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OF    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN-BORN     IN 

AMERICA—  Allen  T.  Burnt,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

_  Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y  ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton       Develops    broad    forms    of    comparativ 
studv  and   concerted  action  In  city,   state  and 
nation    for  meeting  the  fundamental   problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  h 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES—  L.  Hollingsworth 
Wood  pres.  ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

Mis  Maude  Wet  more,  ch'n,  2o7  Madison 
Are  New  Tort  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
sDecinc  ?  service  along  social  and  ecenomic  lines  ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Craodall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y;  1,">U  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  I'ublic  Health 
Jiurse,  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL    SOCIAL    WORKERS'    EXCI1ANUE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  lili  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organization! 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  In  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
tor  self-government  In  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 

Srotecttvr  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
clal  organ,  Lite  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN— Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y  ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion :  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE    RACE    BETTERMENT    FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

BED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dlr., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York  Depart- 
ments': Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  studies 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov  t.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  free. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec  y  ; 
ers  of  the  SfitvEV  ;  Paul  I  .  Kellogg, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  J 
dams,  associate  editors;  departments: 
Graham  U.  Taylor;  Industry  . ohn  A 
Health,  lieorge  M.  Price.  M.I). ,  Ld 
Crime,  Wiuthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign 
Bruno  Lasker.  112  East  19th  St.,  New 
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.  menthly,  75  cents  a  year. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
face  adjusmeut  in  the  Black  BH.  ,-f  the  South; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
odb  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.  ;  \\nrn-u  Logan, 
treas.  ;  Einmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y;  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son \ve..  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communlt 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  c*mp 
oities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.  ;  11.  ». 
Braucher,  sec'y. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Re 
sorts.  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
tieadlngs  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wnnted,"  etc.,  five  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial, including  the  address  or  box  number 
for  each  insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Sur- 
vey, 112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Two  housekeepers,  book- 
keeper and  primary  teachers  in  institution 
for  delinquent  girls.  Samarcand  Manor, 
Samarcand,  N.  C.  Give  education,  experi- 
ence  and  age. 

WANTED :  Young  Couple  with  initia- 
tive and  organizing  ability  to  take  charge 
of  small  Settlement  near  Boston.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  original  community  work. 
Address  3260  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Superintendent  for  a  small 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  at  once  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fairman,  Hon.-Treasurer  of  the 
Girls'  Cottage  Industrial  School,  369  Peel 
Street,  Montreal. 

WANTED :  Experienced,  part-time  pub- 
licity man  for  educational  and  financial 
work,  connected  with  child-placing  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  territory  Mas- 
sachusetts. Full  particulars,  covering  edu- 
cation, experience  and  references,  desired. 
Katharine  P.  Hewins,  General  Secretary, 
The  Church  Home  Society,  376  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  FEDERATED  JEWISH  CHARI- 
TIES  of  Boston  has  a  limited  number  of 
vacancies  for  able  young  women,  prefer- 
ably with  college  education,  for  opportuni- 
ties in  social  service.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation apply  to  Room  1,000,  262  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER and" 
neighborhood  organizer  wanted.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Address  3264 

SURVEY. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a 
capable  person,  Jewess  preferred,  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Position 
open  October  15th.  Address,  giving  full 
information  as  to  age,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected,  etc.,  3274  SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  woman  visiting 
housekeeper  and  dietitian.  Please  give  full 
information  as  to  experience,  age,  salary, 
etc.,  to  I.  Kadis,  superintendent,  1002  Wal- 
nut  Street,  Milwaukee. 

EXPERIENCED  workers  wanted.  Girls' 
club  leader  and  community  worker  in 
Jewish  settlement,  afternoons  and  even- 
ings,  non-resident.  Address  3271  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Colored  case  worker 
(woman),  also  white  case  worker.  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED :  By  experienced  craft  and 
social  service  worker,  opening  by  October 
first,  in  or  near  Eastern  city.  Address  3223 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary  and  administrator;  constructive  and 
practical  Americanization  director;  educa- 
tional work,  employment  management; 
legal  aifl ;  legislative  campaign,  research 
and  reference ;  surveys  and  investigations. 
Linguist.  Forceful  speaker  with  initiative, 
originality  and  resourcefulness.  Address 
3177  SURVEY. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  trained  and 
experienced  man — three  and  one  half  years 
in  probation;  one  and  one  half  years  in 
relief  work;  two  years  in  community  work 
in  large  industrial  centre.  Successful  as 
organizer  and  executive.  Understands 
several  Slavic  languages.  Employed  at 
present.  Address  3261  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Mature  refined 
woman,  college  graduate,  graduate  trained 
nurse,  (R.  N.)  graduate  dietitian,  excellent 
business  training,  for  large  public  or  pri- 
vate institution.  Only  high  class  position 
considered.  References.  Address  3262 
SURVEY. ^_ 

EXPERIENCED  DIETITIAN,  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree,  post  graduate 
course  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  desires 
position.  Address  3263  SURVEY. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  business  woman, 
Normal  School  graduate,  desires  executive 
position  in  a  Protestant  institution.  Un- 
derstands shorthand  and  bookkeeping. 
Address  3265  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  with  several  years'  experience 
as  Superintendent  of  Children's  Home  de- 
sires similar  position,  or  as  business  man- 
ager of  an  institution.  Best  of  references. 

Address  .3266  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  position  by  graduate  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  with  five 
years'  experience  as  supervisor  of  districts 
and  trainer  of  new  workers  in  charity  or- 
ganization society,  in  social  service  and 
Red  Cross  institutes.  Address  3267  SUR- 
VEY  

RETURNED  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
rank  Major,  with  industrial  experience, 
wants  part  time  industrial  position.  Ad- 
dress  3268  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  expe- 
rienced  in  settlement  and  case  work,  open 
for  position  October  1.  Address  3269  SUR- 
VEY  

SUPERINTENDENCY  of  an  institu- 
tion  by  woman  with  experience  in  voca- 
tional and  other  training  for  girls.  Ad- 
dress 3273  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE,  experienced  and  executive, 
woman  desires  position  as  supervisor  or 
housemother  in  or  near  New  York  City. 
Address  3272  SURVEY. 

MAN,  experienced  in  relief,  employ- 
ment, settlement,  and  research  invites  in- 
quiry. Address  3270  SURVEY. 


HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willed.  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  in 
all   evangelical   denominations.      "The   most    beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  the  American  Church."     Return- 
_          able  copy  and   prices  sent  on  request.          — 

The  Daily  Altar 

By  Herbert  L.  Willeil  and  Charles  Clayton  Morrison 

A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship. 
400  paces.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meditation. 
Scripture  selection,  stanza  of  poetry  and  prayer. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  with  gold 
__stamp.  A  perfect  gift.  Price,  $2  plus  IQc  postage. 

Christian  Century 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  Editor 

An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Faces 
the  reconstruction  era  with  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  layman  or  minister  who  wants 
to  keep  his  religious  thinking  abreast  of  his 
other  thinking.  Three  issues  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

712  E.  10th  Street  Chicago,  111. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  lour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy   unchanged   throughout   the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THS  FIRST  NATIONAL  CO- 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION.  300  pp  SI  00 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  THB  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent,  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organizations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SURVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  SHOP  COM- 
MITTEES IN  PRACTICE.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  in  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  in 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOe. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Estey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.     A  j 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.     Mas- 
sachusetts    Credit     Union     Association,     78 
Devonshire  St.,   Boston. 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT.  New  Hamp- 
shire Academy  of  Science,  address  by  Dean 
Ernest  R.  Groves.  Department  of  Sociology, 
State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author,  Dun- 
ham, N.  H. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Mental  Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;    pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year  ;  pub- 
lished   by   National   Organization   for    Public) 
Health   Nursing,   156   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year ;    published    by    Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,   405   Lexington   Ave.,   New    York., 
THE   ARBITRATOR   contains  debates  on   subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance  ;i 
Veracity    in    Newspapers ;    Amnesty    for    Po-3 
litical  Prisoners,  etc.     $1.00  a  year.     Sample, 
free.      P.    O.    Box    42,    Wall    Street    Station, 
New  York  City. 

DR.  ROBINSON'S  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
has  come  to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year ;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West.  New  York  City. 

[Continued  from  page  833] 
enterprises,    for    example    the    installing    by 
municipalities  of  "  mechanical  cows "  to  mix 
dehydrated   milk,   water,   and  butter  fat  and 
thus  combat  the  H.  C.  of  L.  and  infant  mor- 
tality.    Most  of  the   general   principles   and 
''  platforms "   presented    are   sound    and    pro 
gressive,    but    it    would    be    difficult    for    the 
inexperienced  reader  to  make  the  local  appli- 
cation.    Some  of  the  specific  suggestions  ar 
good ;    others    are    impractical    or    involve 
policy  of  doubtful  merit,  as  for  example,  th 
soliciting   of    used    clothing    for    sale    to    dis- 
charged soldiers.     The  appendix  contains  an 
indiscriminate    list    of    "  Movies,    Literature, 
Pamphlets,  and  Articles."    The  reviewer  was 
unable  to  identify  the  "  movies." 

NORMA  V.  CARSON. 


Industry  Feeling  Out  the  Future 

The  Joint  Board  in  the  Garment  Trades 

tf^Hliam  L.  Chenery     George  L.  Bell    Earl  Dean  Howard 

Cooperative  Management  of  an  Arsenal 

John  A.  Fitch 

Some  Limitations  of  Case- Work 

Homer  W.  Borst 


September  13,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.0«  a  Year 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS 

The  SURVEY  has  in  stock  copies  of  the  books 
listed  below  which  it  wishes  to  dispose  of  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  September  30. 

Any  book  in  the  list  will  be  given  free  in  re- 
turn for  one  new  $4.00  subscription  to  the 
SURVEY  received  in  our  office  before  September 
30.  Persuade  a  friend  to  subscribe  and  get  the 
book  free ! 

Or,  the  books  will  be  sent  for  the  prices  given 
inthesecondcolumn(SuRVEY'sSeptemberPrice). 
No  charge  for  postage. 

Of  most  of  these  books  we  have  only  one 
copy.  First  come,  first  served.  Send  your  order 
today.  Name  an  alternative  volume  in  case 
your  first  choice  has  fallen  to  an  earlier  customer. 


BOOK 

The  Six-Hour  Day 
Why  Prohibition? 
Instincts  in  Industry 
The  Good  Neighbor 
Nursing  Technique 
First  Aid  in  Emergencies 
The  Land  and  the  Soldier 
Experts  in  City  Government 
The  League  of  Nations 
The  Business  of  the  Household 
Society  of  Free  States 
Authority  in  the  Modern  State 
A  Manual  of  Home  Making 

The  Great  Peace 

The  Meaning  of  National  Guilds 

Theories  of  Social  Progress 

Christian  Internationalism 

Crime  Prevention 

The  Turn-Over  of  Factory  Labor 

The  Navy  and  the  Nation 

Efficient  Railway  Operations 

American  Labor  and  the  War 

Management  and  Men 

Problems  of  Reconstruction 

On  Becoming  an  American 

Miss  Mink's  Soldier 

Labor  and  Capital  After  the  War 

International  War 

Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House 

How  to  Help 

The  New  State 

The  Flame  That  Is  France 

Fair  Play  for  the  Workers 

Crime  and  Criminals 

League  of  Nations 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction 


Regular    Survey's 
Retail    September 
Price          Price 


AUTHOR 

Lord  Leverhulme             $3.50  $2.75 

Charles  Stelzle  1.50  i.io 

Ordway  Tead  1.40  1.15 

Mary  E.  Richmond  .60  .50 

Mary  C.  Wheeler,  R.  N.  1.50  1.25 

E.  L.  Eliason,  M.D.  1.50  1.25 

Frederic  C.  Howe  1.35  1.15 

Ed.  A.  Fitzpatrick  2.25  1.80 

Horace  M.  Kallen  1.50  1.25 

C.  W.  Taber  2.00  1.60 

Dwight  W.  Morrow  1.25  i.oo 

H.  J.  Laski  3.00  2.50 
Van  Resselaer,  Rose, 

Canon  2.50  1.50 

H.  H.  Powers  2.25  1.60 

Reckitt  and  Bickhofer  2.50  1.60 

Arthur  J.  Todd  2.25  1.50 

Wm.  Pierson  Merrill  1.50  1.20 

Arthur  Woods  i.oo  .85 

S.  H.  Stichter  3.00  2.50 

Josephus  Daniels  2.00  1.60 

Haines  4.00  3.00 

Samuel  Gompers  1.75  1.45 

Meyer  Bloomfield  3.50  2.75 

Lippincott  1.60  1.40 

Horace  J.  Bridges  1.75  1.50 

Alice  Hegan  Rice  1.25  i.oo 

Chapman  2.50  2.00 

Oscar  T.  Crosby  5.00  2.25 

Jane  Addams  1.50  1.25' 

Mary  Conyngton  .50  .40 

M.  P.  Follett  3.00  2.50 

Henry  Malherbe  i.oo  .85 

Percy  S.  Grant  1.60  1.30 

Charles  Mercier  2.60  2.20 

Erzberger  2.25  1.80 

Sir  Thomas  Barclay  2.50  2.00 
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Blazing  a  New  Trail  in  Industry 

Cooperative  Government  Established  by  the  National  Joint  Council 

of  the  Clothing  Industry 

By  William  L.  Chenery 


T 


HE  first  actual  step  toward  industrial  democ- 
racy on  a  national  scale  to  be  taken  in  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  men's  clothing  manufac- 
turers and  workers  last  week.  A  joint  council 
to  govern  industrial  conditions  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  industry  was  then  formed  by  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  union  at  a  series  of  conferences 
held  in  Rochester.  The  organized  manufacturers  and  the 
organized  workers  pledged  themselves  jointly  to  a  system  of 
labor  government  unprecedented  in  America  and  only 
approximated  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Both  the  magnitude  and  the  machinery  of  the  Joint 
Council  of  the  Clothing  Industry  distinguish  it.  Agree- 
ments for  collective  bargaining  in  a  single  shop  and  in  a 
single  district,  it  is  true,  have  hitherto  been  common.  The 
railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  have  confronted  each  other 
with  national  organizations.  The  coal  miners  and  the  mine 
operators  have  made  treaties  covering  considerable  sections 
of  the  country.  Nowhere  else,  however,  has  a  system  of 
cooperative  government  been  set  up  in  the  principal  pro- 
ducing centers  of  a  great  industry  and  nowhere  else  have 
employers  and  employes  been  welded  into  two  organiza- 
tions willing  and  able  to  set  up  a  single  labor  government 
covering  the  entire  field.  The  step  taken  by  the  men's 
clothing  industry  is  truly  comparable  to  the  political  de- 
relopment  which  transpired  when  small  combative  states 
were  merged  into  powerful  nations.  Neighborhood  war- 
fare is  at  least  thereby  ended. 

The  action  registered  at  Rochester  last  week  was  the 
product  of  much  effort  during  many  months.  When  the 
armistice  gave  everyone  the  excuse  for  ending  the  sacrifices 
of  war,  industrial  strife  became  acute  in  the  men's  clothing 
industry.  Strikes  were  numerous  and  costly.  Production 
was  intermittent  and  prices  were  constantly  rising.  It  was 
found  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  operating  in 
favor  of  the  workers.  The  reservoir  of  the  unemployed 
seemed  to  be  drained.  Consequently  wages  increased  and 


hours  were  shortened.  But  there  was  no  peace.  The  in- 
dustry had  no  government.  No  one  thought  for  it  on  the 
national  scale.  Laissez  faire-ism  was  running  wild.  None 
was  permanently  benefited.  Neither  employers,  employes, 
nor  the  public  got  satisfaction  from  the  chaotic  condition. 
The  situation  was  unhealthy  and  it  was  breeding  disaster 
unless  industrial  statesmanship  arose  fit  to  cope  with  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  emergency  the  manufacturers  were  organized  for 
labor  purposes.  The  plan  which  had  kept  the  peace  in  the 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  shops  in  Chicago  was  proposed 
to  them  and  accepted.  Prof.  Earl  Dean  Howard,  who 
was  responsible  for  that  development,  describes  it  in  an 
article  printed  on  page  844  of  this  issue.  Once  the  manu- 
facturers were  organized,  relations  were  had  with  the  or- 
ganized workers  in  the  larger  markets.  Outsiders,  chiefly 
economists  from  the  universities  and  men  who  had  proved 
their  mettle  in  government  work  during  the  war,  were 
brought  in  to  assist  in  building  up  industrial  government 
in  the  separate  markets.  Then  the  National  Industrial 
Federation  of  Clothing  Manufacturers  was  formed.  Dur- 
ing July  this  organization  proposed  that  what  was  being 
done  in  the  various  cities  be  extended  to  cover  the  entire 
country.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica were  invited  to  join  with  the  manufacturers  in  building 
up  such  a  national  industrial  government. 

The  national  executive  board  of  the  union  met  last  week 
at  Rochester  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  employers.  Then 
the  manufacturers  met  and  it  was  agreed  jointly  to  hold  a 
convention  beginning  September  15.  The  duty  of  this  con- 
vention will  be  to  fix  wages  and  conditions  of  work  during 
the  coming  season.  The  general  national  agreement  will 
be  administered  through  machinery  to  be  created  and  ap- 
plied in  the  various  cities  by  the  boards  now  in  existence. 
The  significance  of  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic is  indicated  by  George  L.  Bell,  former  secretary  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board,  which  first  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  councils  in  the  United  States.  The 
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purpose  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  in  this  was  of 
course  to  stimulate  production  of  the  essentials  of  war  but 
it  is  equally  effectual  in  increasing  production  for  peace. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  organized  workers  was  inter- 
estingly set  forth  by  President  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  union 
who  on  the  signing  of  the  agreement  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"  Our  national  executive  board  has  met  and  accepted  the 
proposal  that  we  enter  into  an  agreement  for  collective  bar- 
gaining on  a  national  scale.  Actually  this  means  official 
sanction  of  what  has  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the 
last  six  months.  I  hope  that  the  new  arrangements  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  consuming  public,  who  after  all 
must  be  considered  parties  to  any  agreement. 

"  Our  organization  has  demonstrated  that  labor  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  withholding  production;  on  the  other 
hand  labor  has  everything  to  gain  by  aiding  in  increasing 
production.  By  rinding  the  way  out  in  our  own  industry 
I  believe  we  are  rendering  a  benefit  to  the  country  at  large 
by  blazing  the  trail  for  all  other  industries." 

One  of  the  arresting  features  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
Clothing  Industry  is  that  it  is  formed  by  an  industry  once 
known  for  "  sweatshop "  conditions  and  by  a  union  at 
times  characterized  as  radical.  Yet  these  manufacturers 
who  in  other  years  attracted  only  the  newest  immigrants  to 
their  establishments  and  this  union  which  is  outside  the  fold 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  pioneered  in  the 
establishment  of  self-government  in  industry.  If,  they  seem 
to  say,  the  only  stable  political  government  is  self-govern- 
ment why  does  not  the  same  logic  apply  to  industry.  It 
does.  The  acceptance  of  that  logic  will,  albeit,  depend  on 
the  practical  success  achieved  by  the  clothing  makers. 

Industrial  Government 

By  Earl  Dean  Howard 

CHAIRMAN,    NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    LABOR    MANAGERS,    NATIONAL    IN- 
DUSTRIAL   FEDERATION    OF    CLOTHING     MANUFACTURERS 

EIGHT  years  ago  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  established 
a  labor   department   and   entered   into  an  arbitration 
agreement  with  its  employes.     The  arbitration  agree- 
ment   developed     into     a     comprehensive     system     for     the 
judicial  settlement  of  all  disputes  and  a  code  of  regulations 
and  precedents  by  which  the  industrial  relations  of  that  com- 
pany are  regulated.     The  labor  department  under  the  direc- 
tion  of   a   labor   manager   developed   into   an    administrative 
division  of  the  business  with  the  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing a  system  of  industrial  government  and  adapting  the  in- 
terest of  the  company  to  the  limitations  of  this  industrial  law. 
In  July  of  this  year,  authorized  representatives  from  four 
principal  clothing  markets  of  the  United  States  met  in  New 
York    and    organized    a    National    Industrial    Federation    of 
Clothing  Manufacturers.     The  purpose  of  this  federation  is 
"  to  make  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  industrial  rela- 
tions between  management  and  workers.     It  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  establishing  an  industrial  government  with  all  neces- 
sary organization   of  administrative,   judicial   and   legislative 
functions  to  stabilize  wages,  hours,  standards  of  efficiency  and 
all  conditions  of  employment." 

The  federation  consists  of  a  board  of  four  governors,  one 
from  each  of  the  principal  markets.  The  board  of  governors 
functions  through  the  national  board  of  labor  managers  com- 
posed of  the  chief  labor  managers  for  each  of  the  four  mar- 
kets. This  board  is  responsible  for  stabilizing  as  thoroughly 
as  conditions  will  permit  the  form  of  industrial  government 


as  developed  by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  and  applying  it  to 
the  clothing  industry  on  a  national  scale. 

Each  of  the  four  principal  manufacturing  centers — New 
York,  Baltimore,  Rochester,  and  Chicago — are  forming  local 
organizations  to  fit  into  the  national  scheme.  New  York  al- 
ready has  a  chief  labor  manager,  B.  H.  Gitchell,  and  a  board 
for  adjusting  disputes  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  L. 
Bell.  Rochester  has  its  Clothiers  Exchange  with  a  board  of 
labor  managers  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Meyer  Jacob- 
stein.  Chicago  has  just  completed  a  local  federation  of  the 
clothiers  and  wholesale  tailors  associations  and  Hart  Schaffner 
&  Marx.  The  board  of  three  labor  managers  representing  the 
three  large  interests  supervise  the  industrial  relations  of  that 
market. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  labor 
policy  required  adequate  representation  of  the  employes  in 
order  that  their  cases  might  be  properly  presented  to  the 
boards  of  arbitration  and  that  they  might  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  the  industrial  law.  Each  shop 
had  its  chairman  and  these  chairmen  are  represented  by  a 
group  of  deputies.  While  for  several  years  this  organization 
was  confined  to  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  it  gradually  grew 
into  a  national  union  and  finally  became  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  under  the  presidency  of  Sidney 
Hillman,  to  whose  genius  and  constructive  ability  the  develop- 
ment of  this  general  plan  on  the  side  of  the  employes  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  was  due.  Because  of  the  recent  growth  and 
popularity  among  the  clothing  workers  of  this  organization, 
the  manufacturers  in  all  the  markets  more  or  less  reluctantly 
recognized  its  influence  and  entered  into  contractual  relations 
with  it.  This  development  came  very  rapidly  since  the  > 
first  of  the  year  and  showed  very  clearly  the  necessity  of 
some  form  of  unified  action  and  policy  among  the  employers 
on  a  national  scale. 

It  may  be  said  confidently  that  although  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  were  cautious  in  accepting  the  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  policy  or  in  recognizing  the  influence  of-, 
the  Amalgamated,  yet  having  thoroughly  realized  that  the 
general  industrial  conditions  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
their  industries,  require  fundamental  changes  of  business 
policy,  there  is  every  evidence  of  a  cordial  intention  of  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  the  enlightened  leaders  of  the  Amal- 
gamated to  utilize  this  opportunity  for  creating  an  industrial 
government  for  the  industry. 

During  the  month  of  September  the  national  board  of  labor 
managers  jointly  with  the  executive  board  of  the  Amalga- 
mated will  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  wages  and 
rates  for  the  ensuing  six  months'  season.  Should  they  fail  to 
reach  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  the  matter  will 
be  referred  to  arbitration. 

The  significance  of  this  recent  development  lies  in  the  clear 
recognition  by  a  large  industry  of  the  desirability  of  a  sys- 
tem of  industrial  government  and  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
that  idea  in  a  thorough  manner  through  national  machinery. 
It  is  a  recognition  also  that  the  function  of  administering  in- 
dustrial relations  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise  should  be 
performed  by  specialists  and  that  these  specialists  should  co- 
operate together  to  stabilize  industrial  relations  for  the  whole 
industry.  Thus,  there  is  being  created  very  rapidly  a  new 
profession  of  labor  managers. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  industrial  government  the  employes 
must  have  adequate  representation  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  competent  and  constructive  leaders  to  participate  in 
it.  It  recognizes  that  there  are  conflicts  of  interest  between 
the  employer  and  employes  and  provides  adequate  and  con- 
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tinuous  machinery  for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  such  con- 
flicts. Judicial  awards  no  matter  how  cleverly  devised  do  not 
eliminate  the  conflict  of  interest,  but  they  can  be  utilized  by 
labor  managers  working  in  proper  relations  with  the  leaders 
of  the  employes  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace. 

It  recognizes  that  the  best  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of 
agreements  is  the  mutual  benefit  to  both  parties  under  them 
and  the  development  of  an  increasing  reluctance  in  both 
parties  to  endanger  the  stability  of  their  relationship. 

Employers  and  employes  both  derive  their  income  from 
the  continuous  and  prosperous  operation  of  industry;  both 
lose  seriously  in  any  dispute  which  arises  out  of  an  attempt 
to  adjust  by  force  a  difference  of  opinion  and  interest.  If 
some  orderly  means  for  adjusting  disputes  is  devised  the  neces- 
sity for  strikes  and  industrial  warfare  ceases.  Such  a  solution, 
however,  requires  a  method  which  will  commend  itself  to 
both  parties  in  the  industry  so  that  they  may  feel  that  their 
conditions  are  as  satisfactory  as  human  intelligence  can  make 
them. 

It  has  always  been  found  in  the  past  where  groups  of  people 
must  live  together  and  cooperate  for  a  common  purpose  that 
some  form  of  government  is  necessary.  Wherever  a  few  indi- 
viduals or  a  class  are  able  to  dominate  and  compel  all  others 
to  conform  to  their  will  they  have  established  a  government. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  this  autocratic  method  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  those  who  have  no  part  in  the  government  and 
is  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  a  demand  for  more  participation 
or  a  democratic  form. 

In  many  industries  today  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  form  of  industrial  government  and  a  very  pressing  de- 
mand for  participation  of  the  workers  in  industry.  The  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  agreement,  now  adopted  practically  by  the 
whole  industry,  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  this  demand  but 
stipulates  that  each  step  which  limits  the  authority  of  the 
employer  places  definite  responsibility  upon  the  employe  and 
should  not  be  developed  faster  than  the  capacity  of  the  em- 
ployes, through  their  representatives,  to  assume  such  respon- 
sibility successfully. 

As  in  all  government,  the  three  recognized  functions  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  proper  balance  and  with  proper  ma- 
chinery. The  administrative  function  exercised  by  labor 
managers  has  developed  in  the  clothing  industry  until  they  are 
now  at  least  fifty  labor  managers  already  employed. 

In  every  government  there  is  some  orderly  process  by  which 
the  rules  and  regulations  govern  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
and  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
society.  This  is  secured  by  joint  conferences  representing 
both  parties,  resulting  in  the  establishments  of  agreements  or 
codes  of  rules  binding  both  parties  for  a  limited  time. 

The  mistake  has  often  been  made  in  these  matters  in  as- 
suming that  codes  or  awards  will  administer  themselves. 
Without  some  device  for  the  interpretation  and  application  to 
particular  cases  of  these  codes  of  rules  and  regulations  they 
are  likely  to  have  a  precarious  existence.  Industrial  courts 
must  be  organized  for  continuous  arbitration  constantly  to 
interpret  and  apply  and  help  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted.  New  situations  arise  which  are  not  contem- 
plated when  the  original  agreements  are  made  and  the  regu- 
lations must  be  expanded  to  meet  such  situations. 

There  seem  to  be  two  general  methods  by  which  the  con- 
flict of  interest  between  individuals  or  groups  can  be  ad- 
justed. One  is  by  struggle  and  competition  which  decides  who 
is  the  stronger  and  accepts  his  will  as  law.  On  this  principle 
industrial  relations  are  adjusted  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  through  the  process  of  bargaining.  The  process 


of   bargaining   usually    decides   which   party    is   economically 
stronger  and  whose  will  should  prevail. 

The  alternative  method  of  adjusting  conflicting  interests 
is  that  of  principle.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  body  of  principles  from  which  by  the  process  of  reasoning 
and  logic  specific  rules  applicable  to  concrete  situations  may 
be  deduced.  All  citizens  are  expected  and  required  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  harmony  with  these  principles.  This 
system  contemplates  the  substitution  of  principle  for  the  will 
of  the  individual  or  group.  We  are  just  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  industrial  relations  must  ultimately  be  governed  by 
principles  rather  than  by  economic  strength  and  or  by  indi- 
vidual will.  The  policy  of  relying  upon  the  ordinary  eco- 
nomic processes  of  deciding  disputes  by  a  trial  of  economic 
strength  in  a  strike  or  lockout  is  inviting  chaos  and  anarchy, 
as  is  being  plainly  demonstrated  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  alternative  method 
of  adjusting  relationships  by  principle  and  in  so  doing  must 
assume  the  serious  responsibility  of  creating  a  system  of  in- 
dustrial relationships  based  on  principle  and  maintained  by 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  human  intelligence. 

To  Meet  the  Changing  Problems 

By  George  L.  Bell 

CHAIRMAN,     INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS     MEN'S     AND    BOY'S     CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY,    NEW    YORK 

WHILE  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  initiated  a 
movement  to  organize  industries  democratically  on  a 
national  basis,  nothing  was  accomplished  during  the 
brief  life  of  the  board  from  June,  1918,  to  February,  1919. 
Therefore,  the  organization  of  the  men's  and  boys'  clothing 
industry  for  national  and  collective  dealing  between  manufac- 
turers and  workers  is  the  first  achievement  in  this  country 
looking  for  standardization  of  an  industry  on  a  national  basis 
combined  with  recognition  of  the  right  of  workers  to  partici- 
pation in  determining  and  developing  national  standards  for 
the  industry.  The  old  game  of  playing  one  market  against 
another — a  game  practiced  by  both  sides  in  the  past — is  no 
longer  possible,  and  from  now  on  each  manufacturer  and  each 
side  or  market  will  be  considered  as  part  of  a  whole  and  a 
uniform  labor  policy  developed  for  the  entire  industry. 

The  formal  creation  of  a  national  joint  council  with  full 
powers  and  representing  equally  the  manufacturers  and  or- 
ganized workers  has  been  completed.  It  is  the  plan  of  those 
interested  to  make  the  council  a  vital  and  living  thing  by  hav- 
ing a  full  time  secretariat  and  research  bureau  constantly  at 
work  on  the  problems  of  industrial  relations,  unemploy- 
ment, production,  elimination  of  seasonal  aspects  of  the  in- 
dustry and  other  similar  questions.  With  such  a  research 
bureau  constantly  functioning,  the  council  should  develop 
into  a  real  and  creative  institution.  Without  such  a  bureau, 
there  is  danger  of  degeneration  into  an  informal  organization 
meeting  at  infrequent  intervals  and  without  sufficient  facts, 
authority  and  information  gathered  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. 

There  is  reason  to  have  faith  in  this  undertaking  because  it 
developed  as  the  result  of  a  local  situation  in  this  more  or  less 
chaotic  industry  and  is  not  a  thing  which  is  forced  on  either 
or  both  sides  by  an  outside  power  or  developed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm or  pressure  of  any  individuals  or  force  within  the 
industry.  This  national  organization  is  a  thing  created  by 
common  consent  and  that  consent  was  forthcoming  because  all 
parties  recognized  the  common  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  national  joint  organization. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  development 
of  this  national  joint  council  as  well  as  the  organization  of 
some  manufacturers  in  this  industry  in  New  York  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  a  long-termed,  static  agree- 
ment between  the  manufacturers  and  the  union.  All  parties 
involved  have  considered  the  fundamental  thing  to  be  the 
creation  of  a  living  machinery  of  government  to  meet  the 
changing  and  progressive  problems  of  the  industry.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  solve  the  ever-progressing  and  changing 
problems  by  a  static,  long-termed  document.  The  machinery 


of  government  as  created  has  a  splendid  chance  of  success  since 
the  machinery  is  made  up  of  men  actually  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry with  the  requisite,  direct  knowledge  of  its  problems. 
The  recognition  of  this  opportunity  seems  to  me  a  distinct 
step  in  advance  in  the  handling  of  industrial  relations  prob- 
lems. The  industry  is,  by  this  development,  constitutionalized 
so  that  the  best  thought  of  people  engaged  in  it  can  be  made 
articulate;  and  no  part  of  the  industry  will  be  bound  by  an 
ancient,  and  perhaps  ill-fitting,  rigid  agreement  rnade  to  cover 
a  long  period  of  years. 


"Manufacturing  for  Their  Government" 


By  John  A.  Fitch 


I 


•"•HE  War  Department  has  found  a  way  to  reduce 
expenses,  increase  production  and,  through  the 
growth  of  a  better  feeling  toward  the  management, 
to  secure  the  hearty  cooperation  of  employes.  Costs 
of  production  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  men  are 
revising  their  attitude  toward  limitation  of  output  and  the 
use  of  scientific  method.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Baker 
representatives  of  the  employes  say: 

It  is  our  contention  more  now  than  ever  before,  that  before  long 
the  opportunity  will  be  ripe  for  us  to  secure  outside  talent  in  the 
form  of  competent  management  engineers  and  production  experts  to 
advise  us  as  workers  what  we  can  do  to  help  improve  things,  what 
the  management  can  do,  and  finally  what  we  and  the  management 
can  do  jointly.  We  are  not  unaware  of  our  own  limitations  in  this 
respect,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  we  hope  sincerely  that  you  and 
the  chief  of  ordnance  will  gladly  extend  to  us  the  opportunity  to 
have  our  technical  experts  cooperate  with  the  arsenal  management 
and  their  experts  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
warrant  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  arsenals  as  centers  of  production. 

How  this  happy  state  of  affairs  came  about  is  explained  in 
a  statement  given  out  by  the  War  Department  last  week, 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  and  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  from  some  employes  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal.  Sec- 
retary Baker  states  that,  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
the  employes  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  their  jobs, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  been  working  at  top  speed  on  war  pro- 
duction. The  arsenal  employes,  who  are  members  of  labor 
organizations,  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  Secretary  Baker,  and  the  result  was  the  creation  of  an 
"  arsenal  orders  branch  "  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  ordnance, 
"  to  secure  orders  from  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment for  such  things  as  the  government  needed  and  the 
arsenals  were  equipped  to  manufacture."  An  advisory  com- 
mittee of  employes  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the 
arsenal  orders  branch. 

The  memorandum  and  letter  submitted  by  the  Rock 
Island  employes  not  only  set  forth  the  remarkable  results 
that  have  been  achieved  in  efficiency  and  loyalty  but  show 
that  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  policies  developed  during  the 
war  period  as  well  as  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The 
memorandum  refers  particularly  to  conditions  in  the  harness 
shop  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal,  and  commends  the  official 
in  charge  for  his  efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  employes  and 
to  do  everything  he  could  to  increase  mutual  confidence  and 
good-will.  "The  situation  eventually  so  developed,"  their 
statement  continues, 

that  the  employes  were  permitted  to  select  their  own  foreman,  a  very 
interesting  and  worthy  enlargement  of  the  principle  of  democracy 
already  mentioned.  Consequently,  when  the  committee  previously 
referred  to,  together  with  the  democratically  selected  foreman  of  the 
shop,  began  to  function  cooperatively  with  the  management  of  the 
shop,  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  atmosphere  manifested  itself. 


The  men  had  confidence  in  what  was  going  on;  they  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  began  to  produce.  Old  grievances,  misunderstand- 
ings, suspicions  were  all  cleared  away  like  a  fog  before  a  breeze, 
and  everybody  began  to  breathe  freely  and  act  enthusiastically. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  explain  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  piece  rates  should  not  be  cut.  The  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  voluntarily  decided  to  give  up  bonuses 
that  had  previously  been  paid  them  for  suggestions  which 
resulted  in  improved  processes  of  manufacture.  At  first  they 
asked  to  have  these  bonuses  paid  into  a  benefit  fund,  and  then 
decided  to  give  them  up  altogether.  At  the  same  time  they 
made  recommendations  for  reduction  of  piece  work  prices 
"  when  earnings  became  excessively  out  of  proportion  due  to 
improved  methods  of  manufacture,  always  trying  to  be  con- 
sistent in  one  direction  as  well  as  another." 

In  their  letter  to  Secretary  Baker  the  employes'  representa- 
tives cite  a  number  of  examples  where,  on  account  of  the 
recognition  they  have  received  by  the  department,  the  employes 
have  been  moved  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  efficient  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  the  Frankford  arsenal  was  able  to  make  an 
estimate,  concurred  in  by  employes'  representatives,  of  $38 
a  thousand  for  dials  for  registered  mail  locks  required  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  for  which  the  department  had 
previously  paid  $45  a  thousand.  The  employes'  committee 
in  this  case  reported  to  the  workers  that  they  had  figured  very 
closely  in  order  that  this  work  might  be  secured.  Where- 
upon the  other  employes  "  volunteered  to  work  during  lunch 
hour  if  necessary  to  live  up  to  their  committee's  judgment  as 
to  labor  costs."  In  another  case  the  Frankford  arsenal  was 
able  to  make  optics  for  azimuth  instruments  for  $20.74  a 
set  instead  of  $55,  which  had  been  previously  paid  to  a  pri- 
vate manufacturer. 

The  new  spirit  that  has  been  engendered  among  the 
employes  as  a  result  of  the  appointment  of  committees  and 
consultation  with  them  on  wages  and  questions  of  production, 
is  enthusiastically  described  in  the  letter  of  the  employes.  The 
letter  states  that 

They  realize  that  their  status  is  now  in  the  process  of  change. 
They  no  longer  feel  like  mere  employes,  simply  bent  on  holding  down 
a  job  quite  apart  from  their  conception  of  life,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  earning  of  wages,  the  only  crude  means  available  to  them 
for  securing  the  necessaries  and  perhaps  a  little  of  the  better  things 
of  life.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  are  on  their  way 
toward  becoming  partners  in  a  large  enterprise;  that  is,  manufac- 
turing useful  things  for  their  government. 

What  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  rather  amazing  story  is 
that  the  War  Department  has  found  a  way  of  getting  the 
confidence  of  its  employes,  and,  having  gotten  it,  their  whole 
attitude  toward  industry  is  changed.  Nothing  could  indicate 
this  more  clearly  than  a  statement  in  the  employes'  men 
randum  of  the  conditions  prevailing  before  the  developmen 
of  the  newer  policies.  This  is  important  because  it  descrih 
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not  only  the  situation  prevailing  in  government  arsenals  but 
a  situation  that  is  common  in  private  industry  and  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  creates  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with 
resulting  reduction  in  output.  "  Before  the  war,"  the 
memorandum  states, 

the  harness  shop  of  Rock  Island  arsenal  was  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  and  efficient  operation. 
A  condition  of  antagonism  and  distrust  between  the  management 
and  the  employes  had  grown  up  because  of  many  familiar  reasons, 
principal  among  which  were  the  attempted  introduction  of  so-called 
scientific  management  methods  and  the  breaking  of  promises  made  to 
the  men  that  any  increase  in  production  brought  about  by  their 
ingeniousness,  resourcefulness  and  ability  would  not  be  used  against 
them  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  increase  in  wages  which  they 
secured  thereby.  As  a  result  of  this  the  men  found  that  their  only 
recourse  was  to  place  a  deliberate  limit  on  production ;  thus  the 
aforementioned  resourcefulness,  ingeniousness  and  ability  of  the  men, 
instead  of  being  directed  into  constructive  channels  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  production  and  methods  of  manufacture,  were  diverted 


into  methods  for  limiting  production.  Their  experience  had  taught 
them  that  when  their  inventive  ability  was  used  constructively  it 
worked  against  them  because  it  reduced  either  their  earnings  or 
resulted  sooner  or  later  in  discharges  or  lay-offs  of  their  members. 
The  normal  progress  in  the  purpose  for  which  the  shop  existed  was 
consistently  retarded  or  limited. 

How  far  this  situation,  with  its  effect  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  workers,  has  been  changed,  is  indicated  by  the  excerpt 
from  the  employes'  letter  above,  stating  that  they  would  like 
to  have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  so  that  production  could 
be  increased  as  much  as  possible.  And  the  men  put  their 
ringers  on  the  vital  point  in  the  whole  situation  when  they 
conclude  that  "  the  time  will  be  ripe  for  this  [that  is,  the 
bringing  in  of  these  experts  and  the  development  of  scien- 
tific planning]  as  soon  as  the  basic  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  confidence  all  through  the  arsenal  organizations  has 
been  created." 


Some  Limitations  of  Case-Work 

By  Homer  JV,  Borst 

ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR   CIVILIAN    RELIEF,    GULF   DIVISION,    AMERICAN    RED   CROSS 


THE  extension  of  the  Home  Service  to  civilian  fam- 
ilies as  distinguished  from  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  has  a  meaning  much  deeper  than  that  of 
an  increase  in  volume  of  work  or  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility.    It  is  the  undertaking  of  another  sort  of  work 
and  a  different  kind  of  responsibility.     The  step  marks  the 
entry  of  Home  Service  into  the  field  of  social  reform. 

It  must  be  explained  that  hitherto  Home  Service  has  not  in 
a  clear  sense  occupied  that  field.  The  work  done  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  fighting  men  was  conservative,  was  directed  primarily 
toward  preventing  the  state  of  the  family  from  deteriorating 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  and  only  secondarily  toward 
improving  matters.  It  was  a  war  measure.  True,  it  used  an 
adaptation  of  a  peace-time  pursuit  by  way  of  method,  namely, 
case-work ;  it  trained  many  people  in  the  use  of  that  method ; 
an  organization,  geographically  complete,  was  rapidly  built  up; 
but  that  this  geographically  complete  organiaztion  with  its 
thousands  of  workers  with  varying  degrees  of  training,  and  its 
eighteen-month  old  tradition  of  case-work,  should  on  the  basis 
of  any  significant  part  of  its  resources  embark  upon  a  career, 
not  primarily  of  preserving  the  state  of  the  family,  but  of  ele- 
vating it,  is  quite  another  matter.  And  the  program  is  to  be 
relatively  permanent  as  well  as  inclusive. 

The  adoption  of  the  case-work  method  in  the  care  of  the 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  widely  considered  a 
significant  tribute  to  the  inevitable.  But  what  of  the  fact  that 
this  new  extension  of  Home  Service  is,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  entirely  on  the  same  basis?  Aside  from  the  practical 
circumstance  that  case- work  is,  if  anything,  just  what  Home 
Service  workers  have  been  taught  to  do,  the  situation  sug- 
gests a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  case-work.  In  relation  to 
a  movement  so  new  and  experimental  nothing  should  be  as- 
sumed to  be  inevitable. 

A  new  appraisal  of  the  case-work  method  is  clearly  justified. 
What  can  case-work  do  best?  What  can  it  do  fairly  well? 
What  can  something  else  do  better? 

Case-work  is  at  its  best  when  it  satisfies  three  conditions: 
when  it  is  most  purely  educational ;  when  it  aims  at  making  a 
mental  or  moral  adjustment  indicated  because  of  the  abnor- 
mality of  the  individual  or  family;  and  when  no  less  intensive 
educational  method  would  be  reasonably  effective.  Naturally 


not  all  of  these  conditions  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled  at  all 
times;  they  are  liable  to  be  departed  from  slightly  or  rad- 
ically as  the  case  may  be.  When  they  are  fulfilled,  case- 
work is  performing  a  unique  function.  The  further  they  are 
departed  from,  the  more  suspicion  is  justified  that  case-work 
is  substituted  for  something  with  more  to  commend  it.  The 
use  of  coercion,  as  opposed  to  persuasion  and  conviction;  the 
fitting  of  a  normal  family  into  abnormal  social  conditions,  as 
opposed  to  fitting  an  abnormal  family  into  normal  conditions; 
the  use  of  the  slow  and  expensive  method  of  case-work  when 
a  more  general  educational  movement  is  needed  and  prom- 
ises to  be  effective;  these,  admitting  their  possibility,  are 
complicating.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Home  Service  will 
escape  them  in  a  considerable  degree,  if  to  do  so  entirely  is 
impossible. 

How  has  Home  Service  fared  in  respect  to  these  standards 
during  the  war?  In  the  first  place,  it  was  called  upon  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  genuine  teaching,  superficial  when  it  simply 
gave  out  information,  but  quite  of  another  sort  when  it  in- 
structed families  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
war-time  conditions.  In  the  second  place,  although  the  families 
themselves  and  the  conditions  into  which  they  were  to  be 
fitted  were  abnormal,  the  very  abnormality  of  the  family,  in 
respect  at  least  to  the  loss  of  its  head  or  a  breadwinner,  implied 
a  certain  heroic  superiority  that  justified  special  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abnormality  of  the  times  was  recog- 
nized universally,  and  unhesitatingly  burdened  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Allowances  from  the  government,  although  to 
a  degree  conditioned  upon  need,  might  well  have  been  inter- 
preted as  the  wages  of  the  men  in  service,  paid  according  to 
a  new  principle  of  distribution,  so  honorable  were  they  con- 
sidered. Even  grants  from  Home  Service  funds  assumed  a 
certain  legitimacy  not  usually  accorded  to  money  voluntarily 
contributed  and  paid  out  on  the  basis  of  need.  The  training 
of  women  to  maintain  their  families  on  slender  incomes  did 
not,  as  it  has  in  relation  to  the  families  of  underpaid  work- 
men, suggest  revolution;  a  revolution  already  in  progress  was 
accepted  as  back  of  all  this.  Altogether,  from  these  and  in- 
numerable other  standpoints,  the  normal  values  to  which  case- 
work was  obliged  to  adjust  itself  during  the  war  were  un- 
usually simple.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  those 
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more  sordid  facts  that  came  to  light  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  caused  by  the  war. 

One  of  the  results  was  that  the  reason  which  ordinarily 
is  a  good  one  for  reducing  case-work  to  a  sensible  minimum — 
namely,  that  it  is  often  embarrassing  to  those  it  sets  out  to 
help,  was  considerably  less  important.  In  addition,  certain 
general  educational  movements  addressed  to  all  the  people 
sprang  up  which,  if  they  were  not  actually  the  best  that  could 
have  been  devised  to  lessen  the  need  for  case-work  instruction, 
at  least  served  that  purpose  fairly  well.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration, for  example,  taught  the  people  domestic  economy;  the 
Liberty  loans  taught  the  people  thrift;  War  Camp  Commu- 
nity Service  taught  the  people  how  to  be  hospitable  and  to 
remark  the  fact  that  they  did  really  inhabit  a  community. 

Altogether  Home  Service  case-work  has,  in  broad  outline, 
well  realized  itself.  It  has  been  largely  an  educational  move- 
ment; it  has  addressed  itself  to  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as 
physical  facts;  it  has  helped  make  very  delicate  adjustments. 
It  has  not  been  a  palliative  measure,  in  intention  at  least; 
neglecting  the  actual  halting  of  the  war  as  out  of  its  province, 
Home  Service  case-work  has  aimed  fairly  well  at  the  heart 
of  its  problem.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  overdone  things 
or  usurped  too  large  a  field. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  in  addition  to  certain  in- 
teresting facts  of  psychology,  such  as  the  remarkable  neatness 
with  which  the  orderly  method  of  inquiry  got  itself  introduced 
along  with  the  intricacies  of  military  address  and  the  com- 
plications of  allotments  and  allowances.  They  also  neglect 
any  significant  discussion  of  that  war  spirit  which  caught  up 
the  entire  movement  and  carried  it  on  as  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation.  These  matters  are,  of  course,  important. 
On  the  basis  of  them  it  may  be  contended  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  what,  theoretically,  is  the  service  which  case-work  is 
best  fitted  to  perform,  because  the  question  of  just  how  we  are 
to  interest  people  in  its  performance  is  equally  important. 
Naturally  Home  Service  is  going  to  lose  some  of  its  volun- 
teers, and  unless  the  utility  of  the  new  work  can  be  more 
quickly  and  more  generally  proved  than  the  history  of  social 
work  affords  grounds  for  expectation,  finances  are  going  to  be 
more  difficult  than  they  have  been.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to 
digress  for  a  moment  and  think  of  the  appeal  which  the  new 
work  is  likely  to  make  to  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform  it. 

Undeniably  there  is  an  anticipation  that  the  task  of  the 
case-worker  is  going  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  under 
the  auspices  of  Home  Service.  If  this  is  because  Home  Serv- 
ice has  been  thought  of  as  different  from  charity  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  whether  this  young  tradition  cannot  be  culti- 
vated further.  The  distinction  arose  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  held  strictly  to  account  in  the  public  mind 
for  the  family  troubles  which  grew  out  of  it,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  families  of  men  in  service  were  considered 
as,  in  a  sense,  superior  to  reproach  for  minor  failings.  Per- 
haps the  latter  thought  was  romantic  and  unique  in  relation 
to  the  war,  but  the  first  is  capable  of  being  supplied  with  a 
counterpart  in  times  of  peace.  This  lies  in  the  realization  of 
social  responsibilities  as  distinguished  from  individual  ones. 
The  character  of  Home  Service  can  be  kept  through  emphasis 
upon  the  principle  that  to  a  degree  the  failure  of  any  one  of 
us  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us.  This  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Home  Service  spirit.  It  will  also  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion and  development  of  a  conviction  which  has  been  growing 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  army  of  Home  Service  workers  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  social  solidarity. 

In  fact,  supplementing  the  loyalty  to  Home  Service  cul- 
tivated in  the  hearts  of  several  thousand  workers  during  the 


past  two  years,  the  growing  conviction  that  this  movement 
could  be  used  for  peace-time  improvement  is  most  important. 
There  is  a  healthy  desire  to  keep  Home  Service  alive,  both  for 
itself  and  for  what  it  can  do.  It  is  at  once  something  to  be 
identified  with  and  to  use.  It  has  the  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  effective  force  of  mass  movement. 

Deeper  still  lies  the  consideration  that  whatever  is  done 
from  now  on  will  be  recognized  as  having  a  more  genuine 
relationship  to  social  progress  than  what  was  accomplished 
during  the  war.  Few  can  help  feeling  that  a  certain  artificial- 
ity characterized  war-time  social  service.  Not  only  were  the 
motives  to  which  it  appealed  peculiarly  strained,  but  in  the 
face  of  war's  destruction,  its  results  were  vitiated  with  futility. 
Admit  that  the  prevention  of  war  is  the  greatest  social  task 
immediately  before  us,  and  social  work  comes  into  its  own,  not 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  wreckage  of  the  war,  not  as  a 
means  of  permitting  a  nation  to  wage  war  more  effectively, 
but  as  an  element  in  the  orderly  achievement  of  a  worthy  civ- 
ilization, capable,  among  other  things,  of  avoiding  war.  Of 
course,  the  social  worker  is  assured  by  many  that  in  the  face  oi 
the  injustices  of  peace  his  process  is  also  futile.  This  he  can- 
not believe.  His  reason,  and  his  experience,  have  taught  him 
that  not  only  are  his  aims  worthy,  but  his  method  useful. 

Case-work  can  justify  that  confidence  in  respect  to  the 
future  program  of  Home  Service  if  it  can  be  made  educa- 
tional, properly  related  to  political  and  economic  reform,  and 
supplemented  by  more  general  educational  movements  at  about 
the  point  where  these  movements  are  relatively  more  effective 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  time  expended.  Therefore, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  teach  Home  Service  workers 
over  again  in  some  respects.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
war  Home  Service  had  to  teach  the  families  of  fighting  men, 
and  so  many  obvious,  concrete  services  that  it  might  perform, 
that  attention  was  distracted  from  relief.  The  result  was  that 
while  it  is  doubtful  whether  Home  Service  workers  have,  on 
the  whole,  learned  to  make  the  best  use  of  relief,  they  have 
been  deterred  in  pretty  definite  ways  from  altogether  abusing 
it.  It  is  now  going  to  be  important  to  teach  Home  Service 
workers  to  see  the  educational  opportunities  in  peace-time 
Home  Service  and  to  master  and  subordinate  to  a  large  pur- 
pose the  act  of  relief  giving.  What  has  called  the  attention 
of  Home  Service  workers  most  sharply  to  the  desirability 
of  serving  civilian  families  is  that  relief  to  them  has  been  thus 
far  practically  prohibited.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  such 
training  is  possible.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the 
experience  of  the  war,  and  if  it  is  more  difficult,  there  is  more 
time  to  accomplish  it.  The  importance  of  the  time  element 
lies  not  only  in  the  training  of  individuals,  but  in  the  train- 
ing of  committees,  and  of  whole  communities,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  a  progressive  experience.  The  important  thing 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  experience  started  under  wise  and 
intimate  leadership. 

If  we  accept  the  obligation  upon  Home  Service  to  coordinate 
its  work  with  the  whole  field  of  social  reform,  there  may  be 
some  comfort  in  remembering  that  its  future  activity  promises 
to  be  largely  rural.  Urban  case-work  has  been  compelled  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  modern  industry,  with  a  success  con- 
cerning which  opinions  differ.  It  may  be  that  the  facts  under- 
lying the  poverty  of  the  farm  and  the  village  will  prove 
scarcely  less  complicating.  Case-workers  cannot  be  content 
with  that  activity;  upon  them  is  laid  the  responsibility  of 
knowledge.  More  than  any  other  group  in  the  community 
they  are  likely  both  to  know  the  specific  facts  of  the  social 
problem  and  to  be  committed  to  a  constructive  attitude  toward 
them.  They  are  in  duty  bound  to  assist  in  the  broadest  solu- 
\Continued  on  page  860] 
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CONSTITUTION   DAY 

BECAUSE  it  believes  that  "  general  ignorance  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  its  just  provisions 
is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  electorate,"  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  urging  that  Sep- 
tember 1 7  be  observed  as  "  Constitution  Day."  It  asks  em- 
ployers to  distribute  among  their  employes  on  that  day  a  leaflet 
setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  constitution  was  adopted 
and  analyzing  its  chief  characteristics.  Newspapers  are  re- 
quested to  reprint  the  leaflet,  and  the  board  believes  further 
that  its  distribution  in  the  schools  would  help  "  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  fundamental  instrument  on  which 
our  government  is  predicated." 

It  was  on  September  17,  1787,  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention completed  its  work  and  adjourned.  Discussion  of  the 
instrument  continued  for  more  than  a  year.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity,  says  the  board's  leaflet,  for  free  expression  of 
opinion  from  every  citizen  and  every  social  group  in  the  coun- 
try. It  quotes  the  following  incident  from  John  Fiske,  the 
historian,  as  typical : 

As  the  weeks  went  by  and  the  issue  seemed  dubious,  the  working- 
men  of  Boston  .  .  .  held  x  meeting  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern, 
and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  When 
Adams  had  read  the  paper,  he  asked  Paul  Revere,  "  How  many 
mechanics  were  at  the  Green  Dragon  when  these  resolutions  were 
passed?"  "More,  sir,  than  the  Green  Dragon  could  hold."  "And 
where  were  the  rest,  Mr.  Revere?"  "In  the  streets,  sir."  "And 
how  many  were  in  the  streets?"  "More,  sir,  than  there  are  stars 
in  the  sky." 

Copies  of  the  leaflet  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

SOME   LABOR  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SPECULATION  concerning  the  significance  and  possible 
outcome  of  the  conference  representing  labor,  employers 
and  the  public,  called  by  President  Wilson  to  meet  in 
Washington,  October  6,  was  one  of  the  chief  developments 
of  the  labor  news  of  the  week.  In  his  invitation  to  the  organ- 
izations that  are  to  name  the  representatives  sitting  at  the 
conference,  the  President  used  the  broadest  kind  of  language 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  He  said  that  it  was 
to  reach,  if  possible,  "  some  common  ground  of  agreement 
and  action  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  industry  " 
and  also  "  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  on  the 
great  and  vital  questions  affecting  our  industrial  life  and  their 
consequent  effect  upon  all  our  people,  to  discuss  such  methods 
as  have  already  been  tried  out  of  bringing  capital  and  labor 
into  close  cooperation,  and  to  canvass  every  relevant  feature 
of  the  present  industrial  situation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  work  out  if  possible  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation 
a  practicable  method  of  association  based  upon  a  real  com- 
munity of  interest  which  will  redound  to  the  welfare  of  all 
our  people."  Everything  from  a  continuation  of  the  present 


state  of  unrest,  enmity  and  practical  warfare  to  shop  commit- 
tees and  any  amount  of  labor  participation  in  industry  short  of 
socialism  seems  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  President's 
language.  Indeed,  in  one  call  he  is  said  to  have  used  the 
words  j  putting  the  whole  question  of  wages  upon  another 
tooting  as  describing  a  phase  of  the  discussion  to  be  held; 
those  words  are  likely  to  be  studied  by  every  big  industrial 
concern  and  labor  union  in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent, it  is  reported,  will  himself  preside,  and  he  will  name 
the  fifteen  persons  who  are  to  represent  the  public.  The  fif- 
teen who  are  to  represent  labor  will  be  named  by  Samuel 
(jompers,  and  the  fifteen  who  are  to  represent  employers  will 
be  named  as  follows:  five  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  five  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce two  by  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association,  and  one 
each  by  the  American  Society  of  Equity  (said  to  represent 
radical  opinion  among  farmers),  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  National  Grange.  A  Canadian  conference  of 
somewhat  similar  purpose  is  to  be  held  in  Ottawa  the  week 
of  September  15. 

What  is  described  as  an  escape  from  "  an  awkward  situa- 
tion "  was  the  decision  last  week  of  the  Triple  Alliance  of 
British  railway  employes,  transport  workers  and  miners  to 
postpone  a  vote  on  the  question  of  "  direct  action,"  or  the 
use  of  the  strike  as  a  means  of  enforcing  political  demands. 
The  use  of  this  weapon  to  compel  the  government  to  abolish 
conscription,  withdraw  troops  from  Russia  and  liberate  con- 
scientious objectors  has  been  much  agitated.  The  question 
will  doubtless  come  up  at  the  important  meeting  this  week  of 
the  Glasgow  Congress  of  Trades'  Unions,  and  it  is  predicted 
in  some  quarters  that  the  decision  of  the  alliance  to  postpone 
a  vote  until  after  the  meeting  of  that  congress  will  prove  to 
be  the  death  knell  of  the  proposal  there.  The  miners  were 
in  favor  of  the  vote,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  were  out- 
numbered by  opponents  among  the  other  two  groups.  An- 
other question  to  come  before  the  Glasgow  congress  will  be 
the  nationalization  of  industries. 

Another  development  of  the  week  was  the  request  tele- 
graphed to  President  Wilson  by  Samuel  Gompers,  asking  for 
a  conference  between  unions  of  the  steel  industry  and  officials 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  order  to  avert  a 
general  strike.  The  presidents  of  the  twenty-four  steel  unions 
were  scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  and  Mr. 
Gompers  asked  that  the  conference  be  held  before  that  date. 
The  inference  in  Washington,  according  to  a  special  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times,  was  that  if  the  conference  was  not 
arranged,  the  strike  of  steel  workers  would  be  called. 

What  is  styled  the  first  world  congress  of  workingwomen 
will  meet  in  Washington  the  week  preceding  the  International 
Labor  Conference  called  by  President  Wilson  to  meet  October 
29.  The  call  is  signed  by  Mary  Anderson,  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  woman's  bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  by  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president  of 
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the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Cablegrams 
have  been  sent  to  labor  bodies  in  over  thirty  countries  inviting 
them  to  send  delegates.  Each  country  is  to  be  entitled  to  ten 
delegates  and  ten  votes. 

THE  H.  C.  OF  L.  ANALYZED 

FOUR  chief  reasons  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living  are 
enumerated  by  the  Reconstruction  Research  Division  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  through  the 
director  of  the  council,  Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  has  just  sub- 
mitted a  brief  Analysis  of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  Problem 
to  the  chairman  of  the  council,  Newton  D.  Baker.  The 
report,  which  is  dated  August  9,  purports  to  present  only  a 
"  panoramic  view  "  of  the  situation.  It  has  been  transmitted 
to  members  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  aid  them  in  solving  "  the  problem  with  which  Congress 
is  now  faced." 

The  four  causes  are  curtailment  in  the  production  of  nearly- 
all  commodities  except  raw  food  products,  hoarding  of  storage 
food  products,  profiteering,  conscious  and  unconscious,  and 
inflation  of  circulating  credit.  The  findings  of  the  division 
indicate  that  the  situation  may  be  most  advantageously  met 
by:  (i)  stimulated  production;  (2)  some  readjustment  oi 
incomes  to  the  basis  of  higher  price  levels;  (3)  the  repression 
•of  hoarding  and  profiteering;  (4)  improvement  and  stand- 
ardization of  methods  and  facilities  for  distributing  and  mar- 
ieting  goods;  and  (5)  the  perfecting  of  means  of  keeping 
*the  nation  frequently,  promptly  and  adequately  informed  re- 
garding probable  national  requirements  and  of  current  pro- 
duction and  stocks  of  the  more  important  commodities. 

Both  during  the  war  and  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
the  report  finds,  America's  food  production  has  been  ade- 
quate. For  the  current  year  even,  we  have  an  usually  large 
supply  of  food  staples.  This  is  not  true  with  respect  to  cloth- 
ing, housing,  transportation  facilities  and  manufacturers'  and 
builders'  raw  materials  in  general.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the 
prices  of  food  are  relatively  higher  than  the  prices  of  these 
other  commodities  today?  The  explanation  is  not  to  be  found, 
says  the  report,  in  the  falling  off  of  back-yard  or  "  victory  " 
gardening,  which,  though  of  important  dimensions,  is  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  increasing  cost  of  foodstuffs. 
Neither  is  it  due  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  certain 
foods  held  in  storage,  principally  meat,  storage  poultry, 
cheese,  butter  and  eggs.  The  partial  explanation  suggested 
by  the  report  is  that  there  has  probably  been  "  a  concentration 
of  purchasing  power  upon  food,"  that  the  "  main  trend  of 
purchase  seems  to  bear  toward  demand  for  the  necessities  of 
life  now  in  a  finished  state  or  nearly  so,  with  a  relatively 
weaker  tendency  toward  demand  of  capital  goods,"  and  that 
this  has  enabled  the  producers  and  purveyors  of  food  "  to 
demand  abnormally  high  prices  regardless  of  the  relative 
plentifulness  of  their  goods."  To  quote  further: 

The  conditions  just  described  are  highly  favorable  to  both  specula- 
tive profiteering  and  wasteful  distribution,  through  the  intervention 
of  supernumerary  middlemen  and  caterers.  In  fact,  the  statistics 
published  by  the  New  York  Industrial  Relations  Commission  seem 
to  indicate  an  unusually  large  increase  of  persons  engaging  in  certain 
kinds  of  salesmanship  after  the  armistice.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  even  though  it  may  smack  of  profiteering  to  produce 
a  very  large  crop  and  sell  it  at  abnormally  high  prices,  this  is  a  kind 
of  profiteering  which  deserves  unstinted  praise  as  compared  with  that 
other  species  of  profiteering  which  deliberately  reduces  output  in 
the  expectation  that  the  extortionate  prices  which  the  reduced  product 
will  command  may  more  thpn  make  up  to  the  producer  or  speculator 
for  the  portion  of  production  withheld  or  the  percentage  of  hoarded 
,goods  condemned  to  spoil  and  be  lost  to  the  nation. 

The  report  gives  some  figures  to  show  curtailment  in  pro- 
duction (during  the  war  for  civilian  use,  but  especially  since 
the  armistice  for  all  uses)  in  clothing,  shoes,  housing  facilities, 
coal,  railroad  construction,  and  iron  and  steel.  "  Due  to  busi- 
ness uncertainty  and  hesitation  and  tendencies  to  disagreement 
between  productive  groups,  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufac- 
turers, labor,  etc.,  there  ensued  after  the  armistice,"  it  says, 


"  a  disuse  of  a  large  proportion  of  America's  productive  capac- 
ity. Unless  this  slump  in  production  is  atoned  for  by  con- 
sistent future  activity,  and  unless  production  is  constantly 
maintained  on  an  adequate  scale,  reduced  standards  of  living 
will  become  inescapable,  regardless  of  prices,  whether  they 
rise  or  fall."  This  slump  caused  a  national  loss  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  wealth,  says  the  report. 

The  division  looks  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  agencies 
that  were  created  during  the  war  to  avoid  such  uncertainties 
and  to  bring  about  industrial  coordination.  Various  war  con- 
trol boards  made  readily  available  information  concerning 
requirements,  rates  of  production,  stocks  on  hand,  prices,  etc., 
but  these  boards  were  for  the  most  part  scrapped  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  American  industry  was  left  to  shift 
for  itself — and  that  right  at  the  opening  of  a  period  of  read- 
justment and  necessary  uncertainty.  We  were  suddenly 
thrust  back  to  the  anarchic  condition  in  which  the  local  retailer 
bought  without  any  idea  of  what  his  need  would  be  or  his  com- 
petitor was  doing,  the  wholesaler  ordered  from  the  manu- 
facturer in  like  ignorance,  and  the  manufacturer  waited  for 
orders  before  he  produced. 

We  must  again  have  trustworthy  information  of  this  sort, 
readily  available,  if  we  are  to  keep  prices  down  by  attaining 
our  highest  economic  welfare,  says  the  report.  It  does  not 
advocate  boards  of  industrial  control  to  function  in  times  of 
peace.  What  it  does  suggest  is  contained  in  the  following: 

One  can  not,  however,  proceed  far  with  the  problem  of  high  prices 
and  price  fluctuations  without  realizing  the  embarrassment  which 
arises  for  the  want  of  any  collection  of  full,  frequent,  and  prompt 
price  information  for  all  commodities  of  importance  combined  with 
the  current  analytic  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those 
price  fluctuations.  Full  information  with  regard  to  production  and 
stocks  on  hand  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  true  insight 
into  an  economic  problem  than  is  information  regarding  prices.  The 
information  indicated  is  not  different  in  kind  from  such  as  is  already 
gathered  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Census,  Crop  Estimates  and  Markets, 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  etc.  But  to  meet 
the  needs  of  peace  times  as  well  as  the  needs  of  a  period  of  re- 
adjustment, the  information  requires  to  be  made  more  comprehensive 
and  to  be  effectively  brought  to  focus  than  has  heretofore  been  pro- 
vided for. 

If  current  statistics  were  available  showing  production, 
stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  for  all  important  articles  of 
consumption,  this  information  would  serve  as  an  invaluable 
guide  to  both  producers  and  distributors,  as  well  as  to  the 
consuming  public,  says  the  report.  Such  information  would 
indicate,  it  says,  from  week  to  week  or  month  to  month  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  current  production  and  available 
stocks  to  meet  future  requirements. 

DEFINING  VAGRANCY 

SOME  of  the  radical  labor  elements  in  the  country  are 
greatly  aroused  over  a  law  that  took  effect  in  Kansas 
last  April  and  under  which  since  then,  it  is  claimed, 
indirect  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  activities  of  labor. 
The  law  is  officially  designated  as  "  defining  vagrancy  and 
providing  punishment  for  loitering  and  refusal  of  work  "  but 
actually,  declares  the  Workers'  Defense  Union,  a  delegate 
body  representing  radical  and  labor  groups  in  New  York  city 
and  elsewhere,  it  prohibits  strikes  for  better  wages  and  inter- 
feres with  the  organization  of  workers  into  unions  of  their 
own  choice.  Section  i  of  the  law  reads : 

Any  person  engaged  in  any  unlawful  calling  whatever,  or  who 
shall  be  found  loitering  without  visible  means  of  support  in  any 
community,  or  who  being  without  visible  means  of  support  shall 
refuse  to  work  when  work  at  fair  wages  is  to  be  procured  in  the 
community,  or  who  shall  threaten  violence  or  personal  injury  to 
fellow-workmen  or  to  employers  of  labor  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  less  than  thirty  days  and 
not  more  than  six  months. 

This  is  aimed,  says  the  union,  at  the  migratory  workers,  of 
whom  there  are  thousands  in  that  section  of  the  country.  To 
quote  its  statement  in  part : 
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It  is  left  to  the  capitalist  courts  to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
fair  wage,  and  what  is  considered  an  unlawful  calling.  Under  these 
conditions  any  striker  may  be  thrown  into  jail  for  demanding  a  big- 
ger share  of  what  he  produces,  and  a  member  of  an  organization 
distasteful  to  the  courts  may  be  incarcerated  for  participating  in  an 
unlawful  calling.  Already  hundreds  have  been  incarcerated  under 
the  vagrancy  act.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  state  that  membership 
or  employment  in  the  I.  W.  W.  is  equivalent  to  an  unlawful  calling. 

In  this  connection  the  following  from  a  special  despatch  to 
the  New  York  World  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  interesting: 
"  At  least  one  hundred  I.  W.  W.  now  are  in  jails  in  various 
parts  of  the  wheat  belt  of  Kansas,  and  more  will  be  put  there 
as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  jungle,  according  to  reports 
to  United  States  officials  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  today." 

The  efforts  of  attorneys  for  the  I.  W.  W.  secured  the  re- 
lease of  many  men  so  arrested.  A  number  have  been  held  for 
trial,  however.  Fred  H.  Moore,  one  of  the  I.  W.  W.  attor- 
neys, writes :  "  I  have  little  or  no  question  in  my  mind  that 

the  statute  ever  comes  before  a  court  in  proper  form  con- 
testing its  validity,  it  will  not  be  sustained.  We  would  have 
raised  the  question  long  before  this  by  habeas  corpus,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  supreme  court  has  held  that 
the  validity  of  a  statute  cannot  be  contested  in  that  way,  but 
that  the  only  medium  of  review  is  an  appeal."  Such  an  ap- 
peal has  not  yet  been  decided.  In  its  statement  above  alluded 
to,  the  Workers'  Defense  Union  expresses  the  fear  that  if  Kan- 
sas succeeds  in  "  curbing  the  demands  of  the  awakening  migra- 
tory workers  "  by  this  measure,  neighboring  states  will  follow 
her  example. 

FOR  THOSE  INJURED  IN  INDUSTRY 

THE  amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation,  In- 
surance and  Safety  act  adopted  by  the  last  California 
legislature  make  certain  important  changes.  The  wait- 
ing period  is  reduced  from  ten  to  seven  days,  making  an  in- 
jured man  entitled  to  compensation  on  the  eighth  day.  When 
an  employe  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  injured,  it  shall  be 
the  presumption  that  the  injury  was  not  caused  by  serious  or 
wilful  misconduct.  Nor  can  such  conduct  be  charged  against 
injured  employes  by  an  employer  who  has  failed  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  the  industrial  safety  law  or  any  safety 
order  of  the  industrial  accident  commission.  An  injunction 
may  be  issued  against  a  seriously  unsafe  place  of  employment 
at  the  instance  of  the  commission  or  one  of  its  members.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  tag  dangerous  machinery,  and  the 
use  of  such  machinery  is  prohibited  until  the  tag  is  removed  by 
an  accredited  representative  of  the  commission.  The  most 
important  innovation  in  the  amendments  is  that  which  creates 
an  entirely  new  liability  on  the  part  of  employers  or  their  in- 
surance carriers  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  employe  without 
dependents.  In  this  case  the  employer  must  pay  a  death  bene- 
fit of  $350  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  fund  for  the  reeducation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  injured  in  industry. 

TO  THE  DEAD  ;  FOR   THE  LIVING 

PTT^HE  movement  to  erect  community  houses  as  victory 
I  memorials  began  to  assume  nation-wide  proportions 
almost  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  first 
suggestion  of  the  fitness  of  such  memorials  came  from  the 
American  City  Bureau,  and  its  importance  was  early  accen- 
tuated by  the  activities  of  the  makers  of  conventional  shafts  and 
figures.  A  temporary  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
from  such  artistic,  civic,  and  sociological  groups  as  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  the  American  City  Bureau,  the 
Art  Alliance  of  America,  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Science,  and  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  was  formed  to  see 
what  action  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  of  hastily 
conceived  and  crudely  executed  monuments.  The  National 
Committee  on  Memorial  Buildings  resulted,  made  up  of  one 
hundred  representative  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Its  members  were  chosen  with  an  eye  to  their  special  fitness  to 


deal  expertly  with  such  technical  and  artistic  problems  as  were 
bound  to  arise  in  and  be  peculiar  to  their  various  localities. 
Recently  the  committee  has  been  amalgamated  with  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
finance  or  erect  memorials  anywhere.  It  will  continue  as  an 
advisory  and  service  department,  keeping  its  original  personnel, 
with  the  distinct  additional  advantage  of  a  strong  national 
machinery,  with  many  highly-developed  service  bureaus,  with 
a  large  personnel  of  community  experts,  and  with  a  local  or- 
ganization in  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  bureau  is  emphatic  in  the  belief  that  no  town  is  too 
small  to  be  able  to  use  a  suitable  memorial  building — or  too 
large.  In  some  places  where  there  is  no  need  for  a  com- 
munity house— with  its  large  auditorium  and  its  smaller  as- 
sembly halls,  with  its  provision  for  dancing  and  music  and 
movies,  for  swimming,  bowling  and  games,  for  banquets,  par- 
ties, public  forums  and  lectures — hospitals,  libraries,  municipal 
auditorium  buildings,  memorial  temples  and  even  schools  may 
be  erected.  Through  the  latest  available  statistics,  which  show 
244  buildings  assured  and  450  others  proposed,  all  of  these 
kinds  are  represented,  although  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the 
whole  are  community  houses.  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  with  8,000 
people,  has  launched  a  $125,000  community  house  campaign. 
Under  the  "  penny  a  day  "  system,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  is  expected  to  pledge  from  one  cent  to  twenty-five  cents 
a  day  for  a  period  of  years.  The  building  will  contain  audi- 
torium, recreation  rooms,  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
Its  memorial  hall  is  to  hold  a  bronze  tablet  upon  which  ap- 
pear the  names  of  the  service  men,  182  of  them.  Birming- 
ham has  undertaken  a  million  dollar  civic  auditorium.  Denver 
will  spend  $500,000  on  a  combined  community  house  and  art 
building.  Lowell  will  erect  a  million  dollar  public  building. 
In  New  York  state  alone  more  than  thirty  buildings  are  under 
way.  The  most  modest  community  house  undertaking, 
financially,  is  the  building  at  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y.,  costing  only 
$6,000,  and  refuting  any  idea  that  usefulness  and  fitness  must 
necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  expense  involved.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  is  the  beautiful  Washington  memorial 
building,  being  erected  as  a  center  for  great  national  and  in- 
ternational conferences  and  as  a  national  memorial. 

Booklets  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  planning,  man- 
aging, and  financing  of  memorial  community  houses,  the  al- 
ready existing  community  houses,  the  memorial  features  of  the 
building,  the  architectural  problems,  the  school  and  the  me- 
morial community  house,  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  bureau, 
and  such  additional  advice  and  information  as  is  available 
will  be  furnished  upon  specific  request. 

BALANCING  HIS  LEDGER 

THE  first  biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  fills  all  the  space  in  the  last  number  of 
its  Institutional  Quarterly.  It  introduces  to  the  read- 
ing public  the  department's  first  director,  Charles  H.  Thorne. 
Hitherto  he  has  said  little  and  written  less  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  has  done  much  in  preparing  to  do  a  great 
deal  more.  Only  ten  of  the  three  hundred  pages  of  reports 
are  used  by  him  to  state  his  findings,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. His  statement  of  facts  and  policies  is  of  special 
interest  as  that  of  a  business  man  who  has  found  out  for  him- 
self what  was  entirely  new  to  him  and  has  recommended  what 
seems  to  him  to  be  as  obvious  as  it  is  imperative.  .  .  .  bases 
his  recommendations  upon  his  conclusion  that  "  until  the  state 
begins  to  insure  itself  against  the  future  by  premiums  paid  for 
preventive  treatment,  it  will  never  have  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  incompetent  equal  to  the  demand."  To  back  it  up  he 
cites  the  fact  that  the  state  school  at  Lincoln,  built  to  care 
for  i, 600  inmates  though  having  2,265  at  present,  provides 
for  only  20  per  cent  of  the  12,500  feebleminded  persons  in 
the  state  needing  custodial  treatment.  He  therefore  urges  the 
establishment  of  another  institution  to  meet  what  he  considers 
"  a  desperate  situation."  Meanwhile  the  space  not  yet  occupied 
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by  the  epileptics  in  the  colony  recently  built  for  them  at 
Dixon  will  be  apportioned  to  the  separate  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. A  separate  institution  for  delinquent  morons  is 
urgently  demanded  for  public  protection  and  for  the  admin- 
istrative peace  and  efficiency  of  other  institutions. 

Convinced,  however,  that  society  with  its  present  methods 
will  never  be  able  to  cope  with  the  increasing  exactions  of  the 
situation,  Mr.  Thorne  insists  upon  the  primary  importance 
of  preventive  measures  in  the  improvement  of  bad  housing  and 
local  environments.  This  leads  him  to  suggest  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  social  service  division,  with  an  adequate  staff  of 
trained  social  workers,  for  the  after-care  of  dependent  and 
delinquent  children,  paroled  and  discharged  prisoners,  and 
convalescent  patients  who  have  left  state  hospitals.  In  fol- 
lowing them  up  or  providing  in  advance  for  their  after-care, 
the  community  would  secure  the  additional  value  of  the  ser- 
vice thus  to  be  rendered  to  the  families  of  the  state's  wards. 
Probation  and  parole  are  highly  commended,  in  spite  of  the 
continuous  attack  of  prosecutors  and  police  upon  these  modern 
methods.  So  far  from  increasing  crime,  it  is  insisted  that  the 
decrease  of  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries  and  the  reforma- 
tories is  due  to  the  success  of  this  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
But  again  efficiency  is  hindered  by  the  inadequate  number  and 
training  of  aides. 

For  educational  and  research  purposes  Mr.  Thorne  pro- 
poses to  group  and  equip  with  the  best  hospital  provisions  at 
Chicago  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  a  surgical  institute  for 
children,  a  psychopathic  hospital  and  a  general  hospital,  with 
whose  work  universities,  schools  of  nursing,  medical  schools 
and  practicing  physicians  would  be  affiliated.  Such  a  group- 
ing emphasizes  the  felt  need  of  adding  social  service  technique 
to  the  training  thus  made  possible.  In  this  connection  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  Mr.  Thome's  estimate  of  the  capacity 
and  character  of  his  department  employes:  "  High  and  low, 
they  are  in  every  particular  equal  to  those  found  in  the  best 
organized  corporations  and  have  shown  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  which  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying."  However  many  exceptions  there  have  been  and 
may  be  to  this  high  rating,  the  fact  that  it  is  given  by  a 
former  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  mail-order  houses  in 
the  country,  who  in  his  official  position  has  withstood  spoils' 
patronage,  is  significant. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  John  L.  Whit- 
man, is  of  special  interest  indicating  as  it  does  the  contemplated 
readjustment  of  the  penal  system  of  the  state  made  possible  by 
the  recent  legislation  providing  for  new  farms  and  buildings 
and  the  transfer  of  inmates  from  one  institution  to  another. 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE   IN  BERLIN 

THERE  was  opened,  on  July  I,  in  the  German  capital  a 
new  Institute  for  Sexual  Science,  a  private  foundation,  in 
the  former  town-house  of  Prince  Hatzfeldt.  The  in- 
stitute, the  only  one  of  its  kind,  is  for  the  study  and  teaching 
of  every  aspect  of  sex.  It  starts  out  with  four  departments, 
each  under  the  direction  of  a  specialist:  for  sexual  biology — 
including  research  into  the  still  mysterious  character  and  func- 
tion of  the  inner  secretions  and  into  all  mental  and  physical 
sexual  characteristics  as  well  as  further  inquiries  into  problems 
of  heredity;  a  department  for  sexual  ethnology,  to  study  the 
sexual  customs  and  traditions  of  different  times  and  peoples 
as  expressed  in  art  and  other  manifestations  of  folk  culture;  a 
department  of  sexual  sociology  on  more  familiar  lines;  and  a 
department  of  sexual  pathology.  The  last  named  is  related 
to  four  practical  sections  of  the  institute,  a  clinic  for  medical 
consultation  in  relation  to  marriage  and  vocation,  a  clinic  for 
psychopathic  and  neuropathic  consultations;  a  clinic  for 
veneral  diseases;  and  one  for  specific  sexual  mental  disorders. 
There  are  psycho-,  organo-,  electro-  and  Roentgen-therapeutic 
laboratories  and  a  unique  chemical  microscopic  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  secretions  and  blood  tests.  In  addition  to  the 
research  staff,  physicians,  jurists  and  sociologists  have  been  ap- 


pointed on  a  teaching  faculty.  The  formation  of  archives,  a 
library  and  a  museum,  and  the  publication  of  monographs  are 
part  of  the  plan.  The  director  of  the  institute  is  Dr.  Magnus 
Hirschfeld,  assisted  by  Dr.  Arthur  Kronfeld,  neurologist,  and 
Dr.  Friedrich  Wertheim,  dermatologist. 

INTERPRETING   THE   STRANGER 

THE  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  offering  in 
1919-20  two  courses  for  those  who  work  either  as 
teachers  or  social  service  workers  among  the  foreign- 
born — one  on  the  social  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
peoples  of  Greater  New  York,  in  which  lectures  will  be  given 
by  the  supervisor,  Louis  S.  Friedland,  and  by  scholars,  edi- 
tors and  writers  who  will  speak  for  the  various  nationalities; 
the  other  in  field  work,  with  occasional  class  meetings,  lec- 
tures on  special  topics,  reports  and  discussions,  occasional  group 
meetings,  preparaton  of  maps  and  charts.  Among  the  lectur- 
ers in  this  course  will  be  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch,  Allen  T. 
Burns,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Hazel  MacKaye,  and  Alexander  J. 
Zelenko.  The  course  in  field  work  will  be  required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  college  certificate  in  social  service,  to  which 
the  work  leads.  Further  courses  will  be  offered  in  1920-21. 

CHURCHES  ON  INTERVENTION 

IN  a  meeting  late  in  August,  called  especially  to  consider 
the  Mexican  situation,  the  Chicago  federation  of  protestant 
churches — embracing  about  six  hundred   aggregations — 
vigorously   opposed    armed   intervention   on    the  part   of   the 
United  States.    After  thorough  discussion  there  was  but  one 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions.     The  reasons  given  by 
the  church  people  for  their  action  were: 

1.  That  questionable  propaganda   for  war  with  Mexico  is  being 
carried  on   "  through  the  press   and  otherwise "  by  interests  having 
investments  in  Mexico  who  seek  still  further  to  control  the  rich  oil 
and  mineral  resources  of  that  country.     While  the  men  who  believe 
it  should  be  our  government's  chief  concern  to  protect  business  un- 
doubtedly  have    a    right   to   put   their   case   before   Congress,    as   the 
president  of  the  federation,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  stated,  yet  the  character  of  some  of  their  representatives 
is  questionable.     The  case  of  William   Gates,  who   testified   before 
the  House  committee  investigating  the  Mexican  situation,  was  cited. 
Intercepted    letters     (published    in    the    New    York    Evening    Post 
August  S)  showed  him  to  be  "in  friendly  touch  not  only  with  Villa," 
but  also  with  other  rebels,  though  posing  as  nonpartisan  in  his  testi- 
mony and  in  articles  published  in  two  well-known  magazines. 

2.  That  the  campaign  of  friendly  and  peaceful  intervention,  which 
had   been   carried   on   for  years   through   educational    and   religious 
agencies,  would  be  most  seriously  endangered  if  not  totally  destroyed 
in  the  event  of  an  armed  conflict  between  the  two  countries. 

3.  That  the  confidence  of  all  Latin  America  in  the  non-imperial- 
istic  attitude   of  the   United   States  toward   them  would   be   greatly 
shaken  by  the  entrance  of  our  military  forces  into  Mexico. 

4.  That  while  banditry  exists  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  make  adequate  provision  for  policing  the  border 
and  for  punishing  bandits,  yet  the  testimony  of  prominent  disinter- 
ested men,  conversant  with  conditions  in  Mexico,  showed  that  prog- 
ress was  being  made  in  the  suppression  of  banditry  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of   a  stable  government.     In   view  of  the  fact  that  more 
people  were  killed  in  Chicago's  recent  riots  than  had  been  killed  on 
the  border  in  years,  our  southern  neighbor's  government  can  hardly 
be  condemned   because   "  it   fails  to   afford   protection   to  every  one 
in  every  place." 

At  no  time  during  the  discussion  did  any  of  the  church  fed- 
eration delegates  show  a  disposition  to  question  the  right  of 
Americans  to  the  protection  of  their  property  in  Mexico.  The 
resolutions  approved  "  all  proper  efforts  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty and  lives  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico."  It  was  stated, 
however,  that  our  countrymen  and  other  foreigners  had  secured 
valuable  Mexican  property  rights  for  a  "  song,"  "  a  few  of 
the  Mexicans  getting  the  '  song,'  the  others  getting  peonage." 
The  church  representatives  suspected  that  the  present  Mexican 
government's  desire  to  discontinue  this  practice  had  something 
to  do  with  the  cry  for  intervention.  To  them  friendliness,  edu- 
cation and  liberation  from  oppressive  conditions,  seemed  a  bet- 
ter solution  to  the  problem  than  a  war  that  might  increase 
pression,  and  would  put  an  end  to  our  friendship. 


CONFERENCES 


The  Challenge  to  Autocracy 


ORGANIZED  women  and  organized  labor 
in  the  state  of  New  York  have  officially 
joined  hands  in  a  legislative  campaign  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  laws  for  compul- 
sory health  insurance,  minimum  wage  and  the 
eight-hour  workday  for  women  and  children 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  At  a 
largely  attended  and  enthusiastic  state-wide 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative 
Conference,  which  represents  more  than  a 
million  newly-enfranchised  voters,  and  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  at  Syracuse, 
August  27,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  pledging  both  organizations  to  work 
for  the  defeat  of  Speaker  Thaddeus  C.  Sweet 
of  Oswego,  individually,  and  against  can- 
didates for  the  legislature,  collectively,  who 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  all 
three  measures,  known  as  the  "  welfare 
program." 

Adoption  of  the  resolutions  followed 
speeches  by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Senator  Frederick  M. 
Davenport  and  Industrial  Commissioner 
James  M.  Lynch,  warmly  defending  the 
bills,  condemning  the  action  of  the  speaker 
and  the  Republican  caucus  in  killing  these 
measures  last  Spring  in  the  assembly  after 
they  had  passed  the  senate  by  large  major- 
ities, and  urging  united  political  action  in 
the  elections  regardless  of  party  lines  to  in- 
sure final  victory  at  the  next  session. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  industrial  committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  was  selected 
by  the  women's  organization  as  their  spokes- 
man, laid  stress  on  the  educational  value  of 
the  campaign  for  social  welfare  legislation 
and  referred  to  the  health  insurance  bill  as 
a  measure  which  affords  women  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  political  rights  in 
behalf  of  needed  legislation  affecting  men  as 
well  as  women  and  children. 

Governor  Smith  promised  his  continuous 
aggressive  support  of  this  legislation  and 
invited  the  representatives  of  the  women's 
and  labor  bodies  to  confer  with  him  "  about 
the  first  of  December  "  in  order  that  he  may 
make  his  support  of  these  bills  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature  "  as  strong  as  possible." 
Commissioner  Lynch  reviewed  the  advances 
made  last  year  toward  enactment  of  the  wel- 
fare legislation  through  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative  Con- 
ference and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  declared  that  the  three  labor  measures 
are  "  the  foremost  demands  in  the  present 
legislative  campaign."  Senator  Davenport, 
who  fathered  the  health  insurance  bill  which 
passed  the  senate  last  April,  described  the 
need  for  and  the  benefits  of  this  "  next  step 
in  social  legislation  following  workmen's 
compensation,"  insisted  that  it  must  be  com- 
pulsory to  be  effective  for  the  same  reasons 
that  America  has  adopted  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  expressed  the  view  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  practical  aid  in  settling  the  prob- 
lem of  social  unrest,  now  of  so  much  concern 
in  state  and  nation. 

"  In  some  plan  like  this,"  he  said,  "  lies 
the  greatest  protection  that  the  employing 
class  has  against  impetuous  radicalism.  The 
great  body  of  independent  workers  who  de- 
mand this  legislation  in  New  York  and  will 
soon  demand  it  throughout  the  country  are 


the  greatest  bulwark  against  radicalism  that 
we  have  in  America.  The  employing  class 
cannot  continue  to  appeal  to  them  to  keep 
their  judgment  sober  in  order  to  keep  society 
safe,  and  then  fight  them  at  every  turn  in 
the  matter  of  a  great  human  need  like  the 
development  of  illness  prevention  and  health 
insurance." 

An  appeal  is  made  in  the  chief  resolution 
(which  appears  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue)  to  "all  far-seeing  citizens  who  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  as  voters  in  a  poli- 
tical democracy,"  to  send  to  the  assembly 
"  only  those  candidates  who  are  pledged  to 
the  passage  of  the  health  insurance,  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  minimum  wage,  and 
who  will  "  have  the  stamina  to  support 
these  measures  to  the  end." 

Another  resolution,  unanimously  adopted 
without  discussion,  singled  out  Speaker  Sweet 
for  condemnation  for  his  controlling  part  in 
strangling  the  bills  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  assembly  last  spring,  and  signi- 
ficantly pledged  the  support  of  the  meeting, 
composed  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, to  Marion  Dickerman  in  her  cam- 
paign to  wrest  from  Speaker  Sweet  his  seat 
in  the  assembly.  If  elected,  Miss  Dickerman 
is  pledged  to  vote  for  the  welfare  bills.  She 
is  a  suffragist,  school  teacher  and  Red  Cross 


worker,  who  recently  returned  from  service 
abroad  as  a   hospital   nurse. 

At  a  separate  meeting  of  the  women's 
organizations,  held  just  in  advance  of  the 
big  session  with  the  labor  federation,  rep- 
resentatives from  more  than  sixteen  counties, 
mostly  "up-state,"  were  present,  who  re- 
ported that  while  some  counties,  notably 
Albany  were  machine-ridden,  there  were 
nevertheless  encouraging  signs  throughout 
the  state  where  candidates  of  both  parties 
are  expressing  a  determination  to  stand  by 
the  welfare  bills  to  the  end.  Mary  E. 
Drier,  president  of  the  Women's  Joint  Legis- 
lative ^  Conference,  pointed  out  that  the 
women's  organizations  have  rallied  to  the 
support  of  this  legislation  from  widely  vary- 
ing points  of  view;  that  the  concensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  measures  are  entirely 
above  the  level  of  partisanship,  and  that, 
Speaker  Sweet  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, Republican  women  are  insisting  that 
these  protective  standards  for  the  workers 
are  "sound  Republican  doctrine."  But  it  is 
especially  noteworthy  that  this  state-wide 
conference  in  its  resolution  points  to  an  even 
larger  political  issue  than  the  passage  of 
the  welfare  bills  by  calling  upon  the  voters 
of  the  state  "to  accept  the  challenge  of  au- 
tocracy to  principles  of  democracy  for  which 
we  have  fought." 

FREDERICK  MACKENZIE. 


A  Labor  Reconstruction  Program 


THE  fifty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
session  at  Syracuse,  August  26-28,  adopted 
with  slight  revision  the  forward-looking  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed last  November  to  formulate  a  recon- 
struction program.  Soon  after  its  appointment 
the  committee,  of  which  John  Mitchell  was 
chairman,  drew  up  a  tentative  declaration  of 
principles,  distributed  copies  of  it  throughout 
the  state,  and  asked  all  affiliated  unions  to 
send  representatives  to  a  conference  in  Albany 
in  January  of  this  year,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  committee's  proposals.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  approved  by  the  conference. 
The  final  draft  of  the  Federation's  program 
as  now  adopted  is  significant  because  of  the 
forward  stand  taken  on  questions  of  an  in- 
ternational character  as  well  as  the  more 
pressing  matters  of  national  import.  Of  the 
former  the  program  favors  "the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  drafted  at  Ver- 
sailles." It  then  declares:  "Nevertheless, 
we  recognize  in  these  documents  so  many 
provisions  contrary  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  nations  and  to  the  principles  enunciated 
by  President  Wilson  as  those  to  which 
America  was  committed,  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  labor  unceasingly  with  the 
workers  of  other  free  nations  for  their 
thorough  revision  on  more  just  lines.  Es- 
pecially do  we  condemn  the  perpetuation  of 
secret  diplomacy;  the  ignoring  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  the  failure 
to  arrive  at  a  general  restriction  of  arma- 
ments; the  exclusion  of  half  of  Europe  from 
the  League;  and  the  large-scale  parcelling 
out  of  territory,  or  approval  of  existing  dom- 
ination, without  regard  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination."  Of  the  Allied  policy 
toward  Russia  the  program  protests  "  against 


the  use  of  American  troops  or  supplies  to  aid 
any  faction  in  Russia  or  Siberia-,  and  against 
the  continuance  of  the  economic  blockade  to 
cripple  nations  striving  to  get  on  their  feet." 
On  questions  of  immediate  domestic  con- 
cern the  Federation's  program  is  commend- 
ably  liberal  in  attitude  and  comprehensive  in 
scope.  A  progressive  position  is  taken  with 
respect  not  only  to  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
wage,  child  labor,  war  industry  demobiliza- 
tion, z  national  labor  adjustment  board,  res- 
toration of  civil  liberties  and  control  of  the 
cost  of  living,  but  also  with  respect  to  social 
insurance,  housing,  education,  payment  of  the 
war  debt,  militarism,  rural  development,  na- 
tionalization of  public  service  industries,  and 
economic  democracy.  Some  noteworthy  pro- 
visions are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  General  adoption  of  a  minimum  living 
wage,   based   not   upon   individual   standards 
but  upon  the  size  of  the  worker's  family,  and 
equal  pay  to  men  and  women  who  perform 
equivalent  work. 

2.  Labor  must  now  have  insurance  protec- 
tion against  sickness,  with  particular  consid- 
eration for  adequate  medical   care  and  pre- 
vention, to  be  followed   by   the  extension  of 
the  principle  to  the  other  insurable  risks  of 
unemployment,    invalidity,    premature    death, 
and  old  age. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  national   labor   ad- 
justment  board    of   the    war   period    for    the 
days  of  international  need  just  ahead. 

4.  Adequate    housing    facilities     for    the 
wage  earner.     The  establishment  of  federal 
loan  banks  to  finance  and  aid  him  in  buying 
a  home  or  building  a  new  home. 

5.  Free  educational   opportunities   for   all, 
including  free  university  training  for  grad- 
uates    of     academic     and     vocational     high 
schools.     Adequate  compensation  for  teachers 
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and  their  direct  representation  on  boards  of 
education. 

6.  Avoidance     of     militarism.       Insistence 
"that     no     legislation     be     enacted     which 
will  establish  universal  compulsory  military 
training  or  conscription,   or   otherwise   con- 
tinue the  nation  on  a  military  basis  or  pop- 
ularize militarist  ideas." 

7.  Recognition  of  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  advocacy  of  such  meas- 
ures in  their  behalf  as  public  food  markets 
in   every  community,   improvement  of  rural 
highways,  maintenance  of  state  experimental 
farms,   public   fertilizer   plants   for  the  con- 
version of  city  waste  and  garbage  into  plant 
foods,  extension  of  the  farm  bank  and  loan 
system,  and  land  colonization  plans  with  the 
object  of  eliminating  farm  tenantry  and  in- 
jurious land  speculation. 

8.  Endorsement   of   the   principle,    but   not 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  Plumb  plan  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  present 
owners,  and  democratic  participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  roads  by  the  employes 
themselves.     National  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic operation  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  ex- 
press  companies   and   our   merchant   marine 
and   public   ownership    and   development   of 
power,  light,  and  heat  from  nature's  sources. 

9.  Economic    democracy.      "The    workers 
must  be  given  the  right  to  affiliate  with  the 
recognized  unions  in  their  industries  and  to 
be  represented  in  negotiations  with  their  em- 
ployers   by   representatives   of    such    unions. 
The  right  to  form  shop  committees  to  advise 
with  the  management  on  industrial  problems 
and  policies  must  be  won  at  all  costs,  and 
labor  must  be   represented   on   every  public 
appointive  board,  federal,  state  and  local." 


The  formal  program  as  thus  adopted  con- 
tained no  statement  concerning  the  political 
labor  party  movement.  The  convention, 
however,  adopted  a  separate  resolution  de- 
clining to  give  support  to  a  labor  party  until 
sentiment  in  the  state  and  country  has  more 
definitely  crystalized  in  its  favor.  It  was 
voted  to  ask  the  United  States  government 
to  grant  recognition  to  the  Irish  republic. 
Governor  Smith  in  two  addresses — one  be- 


fore the  State  Federation  and  the  other  at  at 
combined  meeting  of  the  Women's  Joint  Leg- 
islative Conference  and  the  Federation  of 
Labor — promised  to  back  the  labor  legisla- 
tion program  in  the  next  legislature,  which 
includes,  as  the  foremost  demands,  bills  for 
a  minimum  wage,  an  eight-hour  workday  for 
women  and  minors,  and  compulsory  work- 
men's health  insurance. 

F.  E.  WOLFE. 


Glimpses  of  Social  Spirit 


THE  people  of  Pennsylvania,  if  they  are 
correctly  represented  by  their  legislature, 
are  vaguely  conscious  that  new  forces  are 
abroad  in  the  world,  are  fearfully  uncertain  of 
what  the  future  has  in  store,  and  feel  that 
this  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  reconsider 
and  reconstruct  their  social  programs.  The 
legislature  of  1919  considered  and  discussed 
a  wider  range  of  measures  directly  affecting 
the  social  welfare  of  the  state  than  any  of 
its  predecessors  since  the  epoch-making  ses- 
sion of  1913,  which  followed  a  "social  jus- 
tice" political  campaign  that  shook  the  state. 
If  there  is  disappointment  among  the  for- 
ward-looking, social-minded  citizens  of  the 
state,  it  is  because  their  hopes  were  set 
high,  because  they  had  faith  that  these  in- 
spiring days  of  peace  and  readjustment 
would  challenge  all  men  to  high  endeavor 
and  would  drive  to  cover  the  petty,  timid, 
time-serving  thoughts  of  politicians.  Instead, 
the  legislature  was  political-minded,  as  us- 
ual. It  was  preoccupied  with  political  issues 
and  dominated  by  political  considerations. 
Yet  it  left  a  creditable  record  in  the  main. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  country,  re- 


A  CALL  to  the  FAR-SEEING 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a  state-wide  conference  of  the  Women's 
Joint  Legislative  Conference  and  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  New 
York,  Syracuse,  August  27,  pledging  the  concerted  action  of  organized  women 
and  organised  labor  in  the  present  legislative  campaign  in  favor  of  the  "  wel- 
fare bills  " — health  insurance,  minimum  wag-e  and  eight  hours  for  women  and 
children. 


Whereas,  throughout  the  world  it 
is  being  realized  more  and  more  that 
there  can  be  no  real  peace  until 
pressing  industrial  problems  are 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great 
mass  of  people,  and 

Whereas,  last  year  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Women's  Joint  Legislative  Conference 
to  secure  for  the  workers  of  this  State 
definite  improvements  in  industrial 
conditions  through  health  insurance, 
a  minimum  wage  and  eight-hour  day, 
were  defeated  in  the  assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and 

Whereas,  a  sufficient  number  of 
assemblymen  had  approved  of  these 
measures  and  had  agreed  to  vote  for 
them,  after  they  had  been  passed  by 
the  senate,  to  assure  their  passage, 
and 

Whereas,  these  bills  were  finally 
strangled  by  a  caucus  of  the  Repub- 
lican assemblymen  under  the  auto- 
cratic leadership  of  Speaker  Sweet, 
who  called  these  moderate  demands, 
already  successfully  tried  out  in  Eur- 
opean countries,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
our  own  states,  "  new  and  untried 
policies,"  and 

Whereas,  Speaker  Sweet  made  the 
unwarranted  statement  that  these  bills 


were  "  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Republican  party,"  demanding  of 
the  legislators  loyalty  to  party  rather 
than  personal  integrity  and  loyalty  to 
principle,  thus  betraying  the  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women 
workers  of  this  state  by  this  action 
and  by  his  declaration  that  they  must 
stand  together  to  protect  "  the  rights 
of  property,"  and 

Whereas,  at  this  time  of  interna- 
tional upheaval  and  national  crisis  we 
need  legislative  representatives  with 
vision,  courage  and  independence, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Women's  Joint  Legislative 
Conference,  in  convention  assembled, 
call  upon  the  voters  of  this  state  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  autocracy  to 
principles  of  democracy  for  which  we 
have  fought,  and  we  appeal,  not  only 
to  the  workers  who  will  be  benefited 
by  this  legislation,  but  to  all  far-seeing 
citizens,  who  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility as  voters  in  a  political  democ- 
racy, to  send  to  the  assembly  only 
those  candidates  who  are  pledged  to 
the  passage  of  health  insurance,  the 
eight-hour  day  and  the  minimum 
wage,  and  who  will  have  the  stamina 
to  support  these  measures  to  the  end. 


spending  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  new 
governor,  William  C.  Sproul,  the  legislature 
finally  ratified  the  prohibition  amendment. 
It  then  passed  an  enforcement  act  prepared 
by  the  opponents  of  prohibition  which  per- 
mitted the  sale  of  234  per  cent  beer,  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  Two  oppor- 
tunities were  taken  to  go  on  record  for 
woman  suffrage,  first,  by  passing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  and  then  by 
promptly  ratifying  the  federal  amendment. 
Months  of  time  were  spent  in  political  man- 
oeuvres over  the  new  Philadelphia  charter 
[see  the  SURVEY  for  April  5  and  August  9], 
and  it  was  finally  passed  after  political  doc- 
tors had  extracted  some  of  the  teeth  that 
were  likely  to  tear  political  trousers.  Con- 
stitutional revision,  which  has  been  growing 
as  an  issue  for  years  past,  was  entrusted  by 
the  legislators  into  the  safe  keeping  of  a 
commission  of  citizens  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  who  are  to  report  to  the  next 
legislature  when  it  assembles  in  1921, 
whether  and  to  what  extent,  the  constitution 
should  be  changed,  either  by  general  revision 
or  by  specific  amendment.  It  is  the  general 
belief  that  this  commission  will  recommend 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  in 
the  fall  of  1921. 

The  civil  service  of  the  state  suffered.  A 
keen  desire  to  please  the  returning  soldier 
led  to  acts  giving  him  preference  in  ap- 
pointments in  all  municipal  divisions  of  the 
state,  even  though  he  failed  to  attain  an  ex- 
amination rating  entitling  him  to  appointment. 
A  state- wide  merit  appointment  bill  failed  to 
emerge  from  committee.  A  decided  drift 
away  from  nonpartisanship  in  municipal 
government  resulted  in  throwing  third-class 
city  governments  again  into  partisan  politics. 

The  continuing  grip  of  war-time  fears  and 
suspicions  manifested  itself  in  the  enactment 
of  an  anti-sedition  bill,  which,  upon  its  first 
appearance,  bade  fair  to  give  the  state  no- 
torious preeminence  in  the  suppression  of 
free  speech.  As  originally  composed  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth,  it 
defined  sedition  as  any  act  or  utterance 
"  tending  to  arouse  discontent  with  the  state 
or  national  governments  "  and  imposed  enor- 
mous penalties.  Violent  opposition  from 
labor  circles  and  other  liberal  groups  pro- 
longed the  contest  throughout  the  session,  but 
timely  bomb  outrages,  coupled  with  strong 
administration  pressure,  put  through  the  bill, 
though  much  softened  in  its  provisions. 
Something  of  the  same  spirit,  coupled  with 
an  honest  desire  to  guide  and  utilize  social 
forces  loosed  by  the  war,  was  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  a  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Council  of 
Defense  of  war  time.  Its  broad  powers  to 
investigate,  study,  guide  and  assist  agencies, 
public  and  private,  dealing  with  social  prob- 
lems, including  employment  questions,  Amer- 
icanization, public  safety,  etc.,  backed  by  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,  aroused  the  an- 
tagonism of  those  elements  of  the  community 
who  suspect  and  resent  governmental  prop- 
aganda and  interference. 

The  controversial  topics  of  health  insur- 
ance and  old-age  pensions  were  for  the  time 
set  aside,  through  the  extension  of  the  lives 
of  two  special  commissions  which  are  mak- 
ing exhaustive  studies  of  the  subjects.  The 
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reports  of  these  commissions  and  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Revision  Commission,  together 
with  the  report  of  a  special  commission  cre- 
ated at  this  session  to  revise  and  codify  the 
laws  dealing  with  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded, promise  to  provide  fruitful  occupa- 
tion for  the  next  legislature. 

Labor  problems  loomed  large  throughout 
the  session.  There  was  a  long-drawn  out 
contest  over  proposed  amendments  liberaliz- 
ing the  workmen's  compensation  and  employ- 
ers' liability  acts,  which  finally  resulte  '.  in 
reasonably  satisfactory  compromises,  placing 
Pennsylvania  well  forward  among  the  states 
in  these  matters.  Compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability was  increased  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  wage,  with  a  maximum  of 
$12  a  week,  instead  of  $10,  and  of  $5,000  in 
the  aggregate,  instead  of  $4,000.  Compensa- 
tion begins  ten  days  after  injury,  instead  of 
fourteen,  and  the  employer  is  obligated  to 
furnish  medical  and  hospital  service  for 
thirty  days,  instead  of  fourteen.  A  com- 
panion bill  was  one  of  the  notable  achieve- 
ments of  the  session.  It  created  a  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  armed  with  funds  and  clothed 
with  adequate  powers  to  render  persons  who 
are  physically  handicapped  through  indus- 
trial accidents  in  this  commonwealth  fit  to 
engage  in  remunerative  occupations.  Every- 
thing from  artificial  limbs,  therapeutic  treat- 
ment and  occupational  training,  to  social 
service  and  after-care,  will  be  furnished  by 
the  state. 

Taken  in  connection  with  another  act 
passed  at  this  session,  the  rehabilitation 
scheme  takes  on  even  greater  importance. 
The  second  act  requires  school  districts  to 
provide  special  education  in  special  classes 
of  the  public  schools  for  children  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  and 
promises  special  state  financial  aid  and  ade- 
quate expert  supervision  of  this  work,  to  in- 
sure the  best  possible  results  in  social  fitness. 

Compulsory  medical  inspection  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  was  extended  to  all  districts; 
consolidation  of  schools,  to  permit  the  aban- 
donment of  unsanitary  and  inadequate  build- 
ings and  the  development  of  higher  stand- 
ards in  rural  education,  was  encouraged  by 
special  financial  aid  of  the  state  for  transpor- 
tation of  pupils ;  districts  were  permitted  to 
furnish  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
to  tuberculous  children  being  educated  in 
open-air  classes;  $6,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  state,  to  match  an  equal  amount 
to  be  provided  by  local  districts,  to  increase 
teachers'  salaries;  several  Americanization 
schemes  were  endorsed,  including  one  plac- 
ing responsibility  upon  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  organize  classes  for 
foreign-speaking  adult  citizens,  while  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Public  Welfare  Commission  are  given  ample 
authority  to  press  the  campaign  in  other 
ways.  On  the  side  of  education,  the  session 
was  distinctly  progressive. 

In  the  field  of  social  work,  in  its  narrower 
sense,  the  achievements  were  not  so  notable. 
On  the  credit  side  stand  largely  increased 
appropriations  for  the  development  of  state 
institutions,  somewhat  neglected  during  the 
war  period,  aggregating  more  than  $13,000,- 
000  for  the  next  two  years.  Appropriations 
sufficient  to  equip,  open  and  maintain  the 
long-needed  Village  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  and  the  State  Industrial  Home  for 
Women,  both  established  as  far  back  as 
1913,  and  for  the  development  of  the  new 
Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  will  help 
slightly  to  bring  the  state's  provision  for 
these  groups  more  nearly  abreast  of  the 
needs.  A  hard  fight  to  increase  the  amount 
provided  for  mothers'  pensions  from  less 
than  $500,000  up  to  $1,000,000,  resulted  in 
only  a  slight  increase,  which  will  still  re- 
strict the  usefulness  of  this  law.  There  are 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  worthy  appli- 


cants for  this  assistance  must  wait  for  more 
than  two  years  before  admission  to  the  roll. 

The  legislative  morgue  holds  other  dead 
hopes  in  profusion.  An  eight-hour  day  for 
women  was  earnestly  advocated,  with  some 
show  of  hopefulness  for  a  time,  but  failed  of 
approval  by  the  legislative  committee.  A 
similar  fate  befell  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion bill,  ardently  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Consumers'  League 
and  a  volume  of  public  opinion.  A  pro- 
posal to  have  the  laws  affecting  children, 
now  in  a  chaotic  condition,  codified  and  im- 
proved by  a  special  commission,  was  smoth- 
ered to  death  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  after  having  safely  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  more  conservative  senate. 
No  measure  proposed  in  recent  years  has  had 
more  solid  support  from  social  agencies, 
social  workers  and  citizens  interested  in 
social  progress. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities,  whose 
place  in  the  social  program  of  Pennsylvania 
is  by  no  means  as  conspicuous  as  the  im- 
portance of  its  functions  would  warrant,  was 
practically  the  only  state  department  which 
was  not  reorganized  and  rejuvenated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  time.  A  bill 
directed  to  that  end  met  bitter  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  itself  and  was  not 
seriously  considered.  Another  measure,  aim- 
ing to  establish  the  budget  system,  at  least 
in  connection  with  the  state's  appropriations 


to  charity,  and  to  end  the  obnoxious  pork- 
barrel  system  that  still  prevails  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  also  opposed  and  defeated. 

An  elaborate  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state's  prison  system,  prepared 
by  a  special  commission  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  encoun- 
tered again  vigorous  opposition  in  official 
quarters  and  fell  by  the  wayside.  It  in- 
volved a  reconstruction  of  the  prison  labor 
system,  a  centralized  and  efficient  super- 
vision of  institutions,  emphasis  upon  the 
mental  classification  and  corresponding 
treatment  of  prisoners,  the  creation  of  four 
state  farms,  to  take  the  place  of  county  jails, 
and  other  remedial  measures.  The  state  is 
left  with  an  ineffective  plan  for  district 
farms  under  county  control,  which  has 
proved  obnoxious  to  local  interests.  A  war- 
time measure  to  permit  county  prisoners  to 
be  paroled  for  work  on  county  farms  and 
elsewhere  was  extended  into  peace  times, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  remo'val  to 
suitable  institutions  of  prisoners  who  are 
seriously  ill. 

An  effort  to  protect  the  state  against  an 
orgy  of  home  building,  without  regard  to 
healthfulness  or  sanitation,  failed.  A  care- 
fully drawn  housing  code  for  the  state  was 
turned  down  flat  by  both  houses  on  the 
ground  that  "When  we  need  houses  so 
badly,  it  is  no  time  to  impose  restrictions." 
KENNETH  L.  M.  P*AY. 
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BRITISH  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR 

Bv  Paul  U.  Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason. 

Boni   and  Liveright.     504  pp.     Price  $2; 

by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.10. 

British  Labor  and  the  War  is  a  fine  bit  of 
work  for  which  future  historians  and  stu- 
dents of  sociology  should  be  grateful; 
value  will  grow  with  the  passing  of  time, 
and  it  will  be  added  to  that  slowly  growing 
list  of  labor's  reliable  international  reference 
library. 

Having  lived  through  the  incidents  cov- 
ered by  the  book,  I  read  with  lively  satisfac- 
tion this  detached  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  interplay  of  forces  during  those  terri- 
ble years  1914-18  and  feel  that  our  move- 
ment owes  a  debt  to  those  two  men,  Paul 
Kellogg  and  Arthur  Gleason,  who  investi- 
gated and  recorded  not  only  facts  but  atmos- 
phere and  personalities  with  a  nice  under- 
standing of  the  psychology  of  the  most  potent 
history-making  groups  in  Great  Britain. 

The  weak  section  of  the  book  is  that  deal- 
ing with  the  cooperative  movement.  It 
would  be  an  improvement  if  in  the  next  edi- 
tion the  authors  would  expand  that  chapter 
to  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  importance 
of  this  third  section  of  our  triple  form  of 
organization.  The  War  Emergency  Com- 
mittee is  not  referred  to,  yet  at  one  period 
that  was  the  chief  functioning  group;  and 
in  that  group  the  work  of  the  cooperative 
movement  was  most  effective. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  industrial  condi- 
tions the  cooperative  section  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  Labor  organized  po- 
litically and  as  producers  would  be  top-heavy 
but  for  the  steadying  factor  of  the  organized 
consumers'  group. 

Just  as  in  Russia  cooperation  has  pla 
such  an  important  conserving  and  construct- 
ive part,  so  in  Great  Britain   it  will  be  the 
static  force  behind  the  more  dynamic  machin- 
ery of  trade  unionism  and  political  action. 


In  the  admirable  chapter  on  workers'  con- 
trol there  is  a  suggestion  that  shop  stewards 
and  workshop  committees  may.  supersede  col- 
lective bargaining  by  national  executives. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  supplementary,  and 
are,  in  the  main,  recognized  as  organic  parts 
of  the  trade  union  machinery.  In  this  in- 
evitable and  quite  desirable  devolution  of 
responsibility  which  the  greater  experience 
of  the  rank  and  file  makes  possible,  there  is 
really  a  strengthening  of  the  national  execu- 
tive power  on  the  lesser  number  of  more  im- 
portant questions  on  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  act. 

Whereas,  in  the  infancy  of  trade  unionism 
reforms  were  initiated  and  carried  through 
by  the  few  leaders,  demands  now  come  with 
irresistible  force  from  the  conscious  many. 
It  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  em- 
phasized in  view  of  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  American  employers  to  set  up  work- 
shop committees  which  have  no  organic  re- 
lation to  the  general  trade  union  movement, 
and  which  American  workers  are  sometimes 
apt  to  believe  is  on  the  pattern  of  the  British 
shop  steward  movement. 

The  book  contains  valuable  appendices.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  historical  value  of 
this  section  would  be  enhanced  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  more  important  manifestoes  issued 
by  the  I.  L.  P.  and  by  the  Workers'  War 
Emergency  Committee. 

I  most  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all 
earnest  seekers  for  truth  and  those  who  share 
"  the  desire  for  founding  a  society  where  the 
common  man  will  be  at  home." 

MARGARET  G.  BONDFIELD. 

NATIONALITY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

By  Alfred  E.  Zimmern.     Robert  M.  Mc- 

Bride  &  Co.     364  pp.     Price  $3;  by  mail 

of  the  SURVEY  $3.15. 

Mr.  Zimmern's  "  war  essays,"  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  those  familiar  with 
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his  Greek  Commonwealth,  are  full  of 
weighty  reflections.  He  recalls  on  his  title 
page  the  saying  of  Thucydides  that  "  War 
is  a  forcible  teacher,"  and  his  book  is  to  be 
regarded  as  "  a  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  taking  and  revaluation  of  ideas  and 
opinions  to  which  the  war  has  given  rise  in 
every  thinking  mind."  His  fourteen  essays, 
nearly  all  written  since  the  war  opened, 
deal  with  German  culture  and  the  British 
commonwealth,  with  nationality  true  and 
false,  education  in  and  out  of  the  universi- 
ties, industry,  labor  and  capitalism,  the  new 
German  empire  and  a  final  chapter  on  the 
three  great  doctrines  in  conflict — the  prin- 
ciples of  prussianism,  of  revolution  and  of 
the  commonwealth. 

He  claims  to  be  a  "  liberal  "  and  he  finds 
in  his  island  two  small  groups  which  are 
avowedly  and  defiantly  anti-liberal.  "  There 
is  a  small  group  of  intellectual  Prussians  on 
the  extreme  right,  and  a  small  group  of  in- 
tellectual Bolshevists  on  the  extreme  left." 
He  is  confident  that  the  great  British  people 
are  too  humane  to  accept  the  first  and  have 
too  much  humor  for  the  second;  but  while 
liberalism  is  not  threatened  by  a  direct  in- 
tellectual assault,  he  hints  darkly  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  "  weakening  of  morale,  of  the 
gradual  degradation  of  opinion  and  sapping 
of  moral  fiber  by  the  admittance  of  alien 
and  treacherous  elements  into  the  house  of 
its  faith."  These  words  are  likely  to  fall 
coldly  on  the  ears  of  some  of  us  who  are 
anxiously  watching  at  this  moment  those  who 
are  assuming  the  duty  of  guarding  the  purity 
of  our  traditional,  national,  and  economic 
orthodoxy. 

But  in  general  Mr.  Zimmern  has  a  fine 
confidence  in  freedom.  He  cannot  bear  to 
hear  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  hum- 
blest artisan  or  miner  impeached,  and  grows 
irritated  over  Professor  Taussig's  suspicion 
that  "  the  great  mass  of  men  are  of  a  hum- 
drum sort,  not  born  with  any  marked  bent 
or  any  loftiness  of  character."  The  author 
seems  a  bit  cross  and  contemptuous  in  his 
references  to  our  own  country;  but  there  is 
really  no  reason  for  resenting  this  if  we 
consider  that  a  great  part  of  what  he  wrote 
was  brought  to  paper  before  we  entered  the 
mighty  conflict  which  he  deemed  so  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  the  pro- 
motion of  true  progress. 

Very  few  recent  books  contain  so  much 
worth  pondering,  so  well  expressed  as  this 
volume  of  Mr.  Zimmern's  and  instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  analyze  its  contents 
we  shall  do  best  if  we  heartily  recommend  its 
perusal. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON. 

GERIATRICS 

By  Malford  W.  Thewlis.     C.  V.   Mosby 

Co.     250  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $3 ;   by 

mail  of  the  SURVEY  $3.20. 

This  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
somewhat  meager  scientific  literature  on  the 
therapeutics  of  old  age  and  its  disabilities. 
As  the  author  clearly  states  in  the  preface, 
the  book  is  intended  for  the  professional  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  and  is  not  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  personal  hygiene  of  old  age. 
The  author  is  presenting  his  personal  experi- 
ence and  giving  his  personal  judgment  in 
the  form  of  case  histories,  with  comments 
and  suggestions.  The  book  is  not  a  present- 
ment of  the  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  on 
these  matters. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the 
book  are  the  introductions  by  Dr.  I.  L. 
Nascher  and  the  late  Dr.  Jacobi.  We  note, 
however,  a  curious  and  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  viewpoint  of  Dr.  Jacobi  as  com- 
pared with  that  held  by  Dr.  Nascher  and 
the  author.  Dr.  Jacobi  is  clear  and  em- 
phatic in  his  statement  that  senility  differs 
radically  from  infancy  and  childhood  in  that 
the  latter  are  physiological  periods  of  de- 


velopment while  old  age  is  pathological. 
Exactly  opposite  views  are  expressed  by  Dr. 
Nascher  and  the  author.  Dr.  Thewlis,  while 
admitting  that  many  of  the  conditions  found 
in  old  age  are  pathological,  nevertheless  de- 
scribes senile  conditions  which  are  termed 
"  normal  to  the  time  of  life."  He  quotes 
Seidel  especially  as  stating  that  senility  is  a 
physiological  state  like  childhood,  not  a  path- 
ological state  of  maturity.  Jacobi,  on  the 
other  hand  says,  "  Now  with  '  infancy,' 
'  childhood,'  or  '  puberty,'  we  connect  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  and  anatomic  and 
physiologic  alterations  which  are  readily 
recognized,  but  in  later  life  there  is  no 
change  known  by  a  certain  number  of  years 
or  changes  recognizable  as  an  epoch." 

Jacobi's  view  is  more  generally  held  by 
biologists  than  by  practicing  physicians. 
Practicing  physicians,  noting  the  disabil- 
ities commonly  found  in  the  so-called 
senile  period,  too  readily  accept  them  as 
an  expression  of  a  physiological  law.  The 
danger  of  this  fallacy  lies  in  the  apa- 
thetic attitude  that  is  apt  to  be  created 
towards  these  changes.  If  the  contrary  view 
were  more  generally  held  by  practicing  phy- 
sicians and  hygienists,  the  literature  on  geri- 
atrics would  not  be  so  meager,  nor  would 
the  author  of  the  present  volume  have  so 
much  occasion  to  deplore  the  lack  of  interest 
in  this  specialty.  In  other  words,  if  the  state 
of  physical  inefficiency  and  decrepitude,  so 
characteristic  of  advanced  years,  be  regarded 
as  the  result  not  of  a  physiological  law,  but 
of  the  operation  of  antagonistic  agencies  in 
the  environment,  a  greater  degree  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  would  be  manifested  in  seek- 
ing out  these  antagonistic  causes  and 
neutralizing  them. 

We  can  see  no  way  by  which  time  can 
harden  the  arteries,  there  must  be  some  in- 
fluence, or  combination  of  influences — 
bacterial,  parasitic,  toxic,  traumatic,  nutri- 
tional, etc. — that  effects  the  change  in  that 
tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  changes  that  we  note 
in  senility  are  physiological,  then  about  50 
per  cent  of  our  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
preventing  such  changes  must  vanish. 

With  regard  to  the  therapeutic  suggestions 
laid  down  in  the  book,  these  are  in  the  main 
sound  and  in  accord  with  the  best  scientific 
authority  and  practice.  Of  course,  in  matters 
of  therapeutics,  there  is  always  ground  for 
debate.  One  therapeutic  suggestion  in  the 
book,  to  which  we  demur,  is  not  exactly  a 
subject  for  debate — we  think  it  might  be 
thrown  out  bodily — and  that  is  the  following: 
"  Alcohol  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  aged 
and  makes  an  excellent  food  for  them.  Most 
aged  people  feel  that  they  must  have  their 
whiskey  and  it  is  not  well  to  countermand 
it."  We  should  like  to  know  what  statistical 
authority  there  is  for  the  statement  that 
"  most  aged  people  must  have  their  whiskey." 
And  again:  "Ale  and  beer  as  well  as  wines 
are  excellent  foods  for  the  aged.  Malt  liquor 
will  do  them  no  harm  unless  they  are  of  a 
bilious  nature  or  suffering  from  nephritis. 
Wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age." 

Passing  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  term  "  biliousness "  conveys  any  real 
scientific  meaning  at  the  present  day,  this 
paragraph  has  a  curious  and  anachronistic 
appearance  just  now  when  the  weight  of 
medical  opinion,  as  well  as  public  opinion, 
physiological  evidence  and  statistical  evi- 
ence,  decrees  alcohol  to  be  "  dope "  at  any 
age  and  not  very  useful  "  dope "  at  that. 
If  the  author's  contention  is  true,  it  would 
seem  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  a 
propaganda  to  reopen  saloons  as  "  milk  sta- 
tions for  the  aged,"  where  this  valuable  food 
might  be  served  to  individuals  beyond  a  cer- 
tain age.  Should  such  milk  stations  for  the 
aged  be  established,  we  predict  a  rapid 
change  in  the  apparent  age  constitution  of  the 
population. 


After  saying  all  this,  we  can  agree  with 
the  author  that  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
in  the  habits  of  the  aged  are  to  be  avoided, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  drugs.  The  very 
fact  that  it  is  dangerous  in  many  cases  sud- 
denly to  withdraw  alcohol,  stamps  it  as  a 
"  dope  "  and  not  as  a  food.  In  another  place 
the  author  states  that  even  injurious  habits 
as  a  rule  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
reviewer  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  ex- 
treme timidity  about  changing  the  habits  of 
the  aged  is  unwarranted.  If  a  patient's  con- 
fidence is  gained  and  we  can  lead  him  from 
his  injurious  habits  into  healthful  habits — 
and  this  we  maintain  can  frequently  be  done 
— we  have  followed  a  far  more  humane  as 


well   as  scientific  procedure  than  by  taking 
the    easier    course    of    catering    to    sel"  ' 
dulgence,  even  at  the  extreme  of  life. 


An  arbitrary  and  radical  change  in  habits 
by  medical  order  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter from  substituting  some  healthful  and 
wholesome  activity,  interest  or  dietetic  habit 
for  an  injurious  one.  The  tacit  assumption 
that  any  change  to  a  healthful  habit  must 
necessarily  be  a  disagreeable  one  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  scientific  men  should  combat  rather 
than  encourage.  In  fact,  we  believe  it  is 
possible  to  apply  personal  hygiene  as  well  as 
therapeutics  in  old  age  far  more  effectually 
than  is  now  being  done.  The  best  time,  how- 
ever, to  protect  humanity  from  their  senile 
ills  is  in  childhood. 

EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Peter  Sandiford.     E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     500  pp.     Price  $4;  by  mail  of  the 

SURVEY  $4.25. 

This  is  a  timely  volume,  filling  a  need 
often  expressed.  The  selection  of  material 
is  discriminating,  and  one  is  struck  again 
and  again  by  the  degree  of  comprehensive- 
ness accomplished  by  the  authors  in  present- 
ing in  one  volume  that  for  which  six  volumes 
might  reasonably  be  forgiven. 

In  the  treatment  of  each  country,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  present  the  main- 
springs of  national  life,  ideals,  beliefs,  and 
aspirations  which  are  most  fundamentally 
expressed  in  its  educational  system.  The 
work  is  therefore  both  descriptive  and  inter- 
pretative. To  quote  from  the  introduction: 
"  Each  country  has  been  selected  with  a 
definite  end  in  view:  Germany  as  an  ex- 
ample of  centralization  under  absolute  con- 
trol ;  France  as  an  instance  of  centralization 
under  popular  control;  England  as  illustrat- 
ing in  her  system  the  principles  of  indi- 
vidualism and  initiative,  the  United  States 
as  embodying  the  hopes  of  a  democracy; 
Canada  as  a  country  building  up  an  educa- 
tional system  under  pioneering  conditions  of 
development,  and  Denmark  for  the  conscious 
adaptation  of  an  educational  system  to  the 
needs  of  an  agricultural  community." 

For  all  of  the  six  countries  there  are  pre- 
sented the  essential  and  significant  facts  of 
organization  and  control,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  the  various  forms  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, technical,  and  continued  education. 
Special  features  distinctive  of  each  country 
are  also  described  and  their  contributions 
evaluated.  Illustrations  of  typical  plans, 
courses,  and  programs  for  various  kinds  of 
schools  are  given.  Vocational  guidance,  even- 
ing schools,  medical  inspection,  health  educa- 
tion, school  luncheons,  the  junior  high  school, 
the  Fisher  English  education  act,  teachers' 
pensions,  the  education  of  defectives,  truancy, 
educational  surveys,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion of  girls,  playgrounds,  welfare  work,  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  war  upon  education  are  topics 
selected  at  random  which  indicate  the  variety 
and  extent  of  interests  represented.  Statistics 
are  included  which  aid  in  interpreting  con- 
ditions in  which  numbers  and  comparisons 
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arc  significant.  Graphical  methods  of  pre- 
senting facts  and  comparisons  are  occa- 
sionally used.  For  each  country  there  is  a 
bibliography,  brief  but  well  selected.  An 
adequately  detailed  index  is  provided. 

By  thus  bringing  together  in  such  a  read- 
able form  the  chief  characteristics  and  the 
more  fundamental  national  purposes  as  ex- 
pressed in  education  in  these  countries  repre- 
senting the  most  progressive  of  modern  edu- 
cational systems,  the  authors  have  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  American  educa- 
tional literature  and  to  American  education. 
In  the  endeavors  of  all  of  these  peoples  there 
are  many  elements  of  common  purpose.  Each 
people  is  doing  some  particular  phases  of  the 
whole  educational  problem  with  effectiveness 
and  success.  From  all  of  the  other  peoples 
each  may  learn  something  which  will  help  it 
in  the  solution  of  its  own  problems.  America 
has  much  to  learn  as  well  as  much  to  teach. 

This  comparative  study  of  fundamental 
national  purposes  and  methods  of  peoples 
having  so  much  in  common  may  well  help 
all  to  a  larger  appreciation  of  their  common 
interests.  It  should  help  each  to  profit  by 
the  experimentation  of  the  others.  It  should 
help  to  produce  a  greater  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  mutual  respect.  If  provincialism  is  to 
be  overcome  as  an  attitude  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  educational  leaders  have  a  large 
responsibility  in  bringing  about  a  more 
worldwide  sense  of  international  relation- 
ships. In  Comparative  Education,  the  his- 
toric, ethnic,  and  geographic  factors  which 
account  for  many  of  the  significant  differ- 
ences in  these  educational  systems  are  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  to  indicate  how  fully  the 
schools  are  a  reflection  of  natural  conditions 
and  social  controls.  The  appeal  of  the  book 
is  therefore  not  only  to  educators,  but  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  life  of  these  several  peoples.  Social 
workers  and  those  interested  in  all  phases  of 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners  will  find 
much  in  the  treatment  to  help  them  to  ap- 
preciate how  much  depends  upon  under- 
standing the  background  of  ideals,  attitudes 
and  aspirations  brought  by  the  immigrant  as 
a  result  of  the  social  and  educational  system 
under  which  he  has  lived.  From  whatever 
country  he  comes  he  is  a  product  of  its  com- 
plex life,  social,  political  and  educational. 
To  establish  an  effective  and  adequate  point 
of  contact  with  him  this  background  must 
be  appreciated  and  used. 

F.  G.  BONSER. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OF  INSURED  WAGE- 
EARNERS  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

By   Louis    I.    Dublin.      Metropolitan    Life 

Insurance  Co.     397   pp.     For  distribution. 

This  well-printed  volume  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pages  is  a  monument  in  a  way  to 
the  scientific  activities  of  a  great  life  insur- 
ance company.  The  experience  of  over  ten 
million  policy  holders  with  disease  and  death 
during  a  period  of  six  years,  beginning  in 
1911,  has  been  studied  and  analyzed  by  an 
expert  statistical  staff,  under  Dr.  Dublin's 
direction,  and  the  book  contains  a  mass  of 
useful  information  with  regard  to  death- 
rates  for  many  diseases,  classified  by  age, 
sex  and  subdivided  according  to  color. 

The  book  will  be  of  service  to  many  sta- 
tistical students  and  to  public  health  workers 
generally.  One  may  note  that  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  mortality  rates,  all  causes  of 
death  taken  together,  during  the  five  years, 
1911-1916,  of  about  10  per  cent,  somewhat 
more  for  males  and  somewhat  less  for  fe- 
males, the  reduction  in  death-rate  being 
about  twice  as  great  among  the  insured  pol- 
icy holders  of  the  company  as  in  the  general 
population  in  the  United  States  registration 
area.  This  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  efforts  towards 
disease  prevention.  An  especially  notable 
reduction  in  the  mortality  rate  among  fe- 


male policy  holders  from  conditions  inciden- 
tal to  child-bearing  is  pointed  out  in  the 
book  [page  213]  "as  a  strong  endorsement 
of  the  company's  program  for  the  care  of 
parturient  women  through  public  health  nur- 
sing." Many  other  items  of  interest  might 
be  mentioned,  but  the  statistical  shark  must 
swim  through  the  volume  for  himself. 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 

NATIVE  RACES  AND  THEIR  RULERS 
By  C.  L.  Temple.    Argus  Pub.  Co.,  Cape- 
town.   252pp.    Illustrated.    Price  (boards) 
6s.  6d;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.00. 
This   book,    illustrated   with   many   pencil 
sketches   by   the   author,   derives   special   in- 
terest from  the  fact  that,  though  written  by 
a  former   lieutenant-governor  of  Nigeria  it 
approaches  the  question  of  self-government 
for  African  natives  from  a  liberal,  twentieth 
century   point  of  view.     While   his   offered 
solution    of    that    perplexing    problem    will 
hardly  satisfy  the  democratic  reformer,  this 
study  will  be  welcome  as  a  clear  exposition 
of  that  problem  by  a  man  of  practical  expe- 
rience and  an  open  mind. 

Fundamentally,  to  him  the  establishment 
of  good  government  in  Africa  resolves  itself 
into  a  task  of  psychological  adjustment. 
"  No  native  who  has  fought  in  Europe,  Asia 
or  Africa  in  a  position  of  complete  equality 
of  opportunity  against  white  men  will  retain 
that  peculiar  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence 
of  a  white  man  on  which  Europeans  have 
been  able  to  rely  up  to  now." 

Yet,  the  author  proceeds  from  the  assump- 
tion that  if  "  competent  and  less  competent " 
races  have  to  have  any  relations  at  all,  the 
former  must  control  the  actions  of  the  latter 
"  for  the  advantage  of  both."  That  control 
has,  in  the  past,  been  exercised  high-hand- 
edly, never  effectively — for  one  reason,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  because  the  climate  of 
such  countries  as  Nigeria  does  not  and  never 
will  permit  of  the  extended  residence  of 
large  numbers  of  Europeans.  The  modern 
method  is  along  new  lines: 

"  If  we  content  ourselves  with  securing 
for  the  native  peace  and  plenty  and  nothing 
more,  that  is  much,  but  it  is  not  all ;  it  is  not 
enough  to  avert  from  us,  in  the  long  run,  the 
effects  of  a  growing  desire  for  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  conquered  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  throes  of  an  unquiet  conscience 


among  ourselves  on  the  other  hand.  We 
must,  I  submit,  do  more  tham  that  We 
must  give  scope  to  the  higher  yearning!*  of 
human  nature.  We  must  open  up  channels 
and  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the 
social  ambitious  instinct.  We  must  permit, 
within  certain  limits  the  native  communities 
to  manage  their  own  affairs." 

In  other  words,  the  book  is  a  plea  for  the 
education  of  native  leadership,  but  always 
with  an  eye  to  control  by  the  superior  race, 
never  with  the  end  of  complete  self-determi- 
nation in  view.  Of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties even  in  the  way  of  so  modest  an  in- 
stallment of  democracy  in  colonial  Africa, 
the  author  gives  telling  evidence.  B.  L. 

THE  CONVICTIONS  OF  CHRISTOPHER  STERLING 
By  Harold  Begbie.  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Co.  267  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $1.70. 

In  his  intense  interest  in  all  matters  of 
religion  Mr.  Begbie  always  rather  carries 
one  back  to  the  Victorian  age,  and  this  work 
fully  sustains  such  a  reputation.  It  is  in- 
tensely real.  Its  interest  is  less  in  the  story 
than  in  its  zeal  for  a  reform  of  British 
prisons,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  Quak- 
ers and  other  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
The  characters  are  well  known  English 
types,  the  rich  banker,  the  keen  officer  of 
devout  Anglican  tendencies,  the  aggressively 
frivolous  denizens  of  the  suburb,  the  heroic 
and  devoted  men  and  women  of  wealth  who 
can  find  no  peace  but  in  residence  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  To  such  a  class  belongs 
the  hero  who  has  been  led  by  pure  convic- 
tion to  join  the  Society  of  Friends  long  be- 
fore the  war,  and  who  resists  to  death  under 
barbarous  and  illegal  prison  treatment,  when 
confined  for  refusing  to  fight.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan,  and  one  most  conducive  to  inter- 
national good-will,  that  what  is  rotten  in 
each  country  should  be  told  to  the  world  by 
its  own  citizens  and  not  by  contemptuous 
outsiders;  and  in  giving  us  this  work  Mr. 
Begbie  has  shown  a  true  patriotism.  It 
should  have  permanent  value  as  a  record  of 
one  side  of  English  life  during  the  greatest 
and  maddest  of  wars.  The  author  shows  in 
this  as  in  former  works  an  admirable  power 
of  sympathizing  with  convictions  that  are 
not  his  own. 

IAN  C.  HANNAH. 


Communications 


NURSING  IN  ITALY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  supplement  the 
article  on  Nursing  in  Italy  in  the  SURVEY 
for  August  2,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
schools  for  training  nurses  started  by  the 
Italians  with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Tuberculosis  Commission  in  Italy. 

Three  such  schools  were  started — one  in 
Rome  last  March,  one  in  Genoa  last  April, 
and  one  in  Palermo,  which  had  later  to  be 
given  up. 

The  one  in  Rome  was  under  the  auspices 
of  a  local  committee,  assisted  by  six  American 
Red  Cross  nurses  on  the  teaching  staff,  and 
has  by  now  graduated  the  first  group  of 
students,  five  in  number.  In  Genoa,  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  the  Province  of 
Genoa,  organized  with  the  help  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  opened  its  school  with  15 
students,  six  American  Red  Cross  nurses  be- 
ing on  the  teaching  staff. 

Dr.  Rietro  Vittorelli,  general  secretary  of 
the  Genoa  league,  says  in  a  letter  recently 
received,  that  the  first  school  (a  four  months' 


course),  is  nearly  at  an  end  and  quite  satis- 
factory.     Fifteen   nurses   will    be    graduated 
and   positions   are  waiting  for   all   of  them. 
In  the  fall  a  second  course  will  be  started. 
Boston.  SEYMOUR  H.  STONE. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  COTTON 

To  THE  EDITOR:  There  can  be  no  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  between  liberals  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  I  was  glad  that 
the  article  in  the  SURVEY  for  August  23  on 
the  reactionary  attitude  taken  recently  by 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  South 
toward  child  labor  legislation  was  written 
by  a  southerner.  You  are  rendering  the 
highest  service  to  the  South  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  articles. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  each  new 
region  in  which  manufacturing  develops 
must  go  through  the  same  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  social  legislation  already  passed 
through  by  regions  more  advanced.  We  may 
be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  stages  in  this 
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evolution  are  briefer  in  those  regions  which 
have  examples  near  at  hand  to  guide  them, 
and  that  the  South  may  soon  overtake  the 
best  legislation  of  the  North. 

I  wish  that  liberals  in  the  North  might 
become  convinced  of  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  tardiness  of  the  South  in  labor  legis- 
lation, means  of  communication,  and  educa- 
tion. However  the  uninformed  readers  of 
your  journal  may  be  inclined  to  reject  the 
assertion,  investigation  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  root  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  South  is  the  poor  price  paid 
for  cotton  almost  every  year  since  the  Civil 
War.  The  natural  inquiry  why  the  South 
has  not  long  ago  abandoned  its  vicious  sys- 
tem of  single-crop  agriculture  is  readily 
answered.  In  the  brief  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  stored  the  bitterness  of  two  genera- 
tions of  wretchedly  remunerated  toil. 

Varied  industries  had  an  early  start  in 
the  South;  but  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  extending  immensely  the  possibility  of 
the  preparation  of  cotton  for  manufacture, 
led  to  the  great  extension  of  slavery,  and 
caused  all  other  enterprises  to  languish,  while 
the  slave-owners  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  production  of  cotton.  With 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  this  vicious  sys- 
tem of  single-crop  agriculture  should  have 
been  abandoned,  but  the  South  was  not  free 
to  choose  its  course.  Bankrupt,  and  forced 
to  borrow  in  order  to  reestablish  any  eco- 
nomic life,  the  agricultural  South  was  forced 
also  to  confine  itself  almost  wholly  to  cotton, 
for  this  was  the  sole  crop  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  farmers  and  their  laborers, 
sufficiently  reliable  in  yield,  and  certain 
enough  of  some  sort  of  market  to  render  it 
acceptable  as  security  for  loans.  Thus,  un- 
able for  lack  of  capital  to  learn  and  practice 
diversified  agriculture  extensively,  the  cotton 
producer  became  merely  the  producer  and 
not  in  reality  the  marketer  of  cotton.  A 
large  portion  of  the  crop  has  always  been 
delivered  immediately  after  harvesting  to 
the  creditors  of  the  farmers,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  has  been  sold  at  once  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  farmers  for  food  and 
even  for  foodstuffs.  The  meager  net  returns 
of  the  farmers  have  been  exhausted  very 
speedily  in  paying  for  highly  protected 
clothing  made  by  the  East  from  cotton  bought 
at  low  prices  during  the  previous  season 
from  the  same  farmers. 

This  situation,  unavoidable  just  after  the 
war,  has  been  perpetuated  by  the  very  con- 
dition which  gave  it  rise — primarily  by  the 
poor  price  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his 
cotton.  This  inadequate  return  for  each 
year  of  labor  has  left  him  helpless  to  alter 
his  mode  of  life.  With  the  producer  of 
cotton  thus  deprived  of  the  mastery  of  his 
product,  it  has  been  inevitable  that  there 
should  come  into  existence  great  vested  in- 
terests which  have  determined  almost  every 
detail  in  the  whole  business  of  cotton  from 
the  time  when  the  staple  is  picked  from  the 
bolls  to  the  time  when  some  of  it  is  repur- 
chased by  the  producer  in  the  forrn  of  a 
shirt.  Cotton  has  enriched  its  distributors 
and  manufacturers  and  many  other  persons 
who  merely  gamble  on  its  price,  in  America, 
England,  and  Europe,  but  it  has  left  poor 
the  farmers  whose  anxious  care  and  toil 
create  the  precious  commodity  upon  which 
depends  the  clothing  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
clothed  world.  The  poverty  of  the  cotton 
producer  has  smothered  hope  and  enterprise 
and  initiative,  and  accounts  more  than  all 
other  reasons  for  the  relative  backwardness 
of  the  southern  states. 

The  condition  is  now  improving.  Diversi- 
fication of  farming  is  rapidly  coming  into 
general  use.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  farmers  of  the  South,  like  those  of  the 
Northwest,  will  make  themselves  the  masters 
of  their  own  product,  and  determine  in  its 
marketing  what  shall  be  the  wages  of  their 
toil  for  the  year.  A  movement  similar  in 


motive  and  objective  to  the  Nonpartisan 
League  is  already  extending  rapidly  through- 
out the  cotton  states,  taking  form  in  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  American  Cotton 
Association.  This  non-political  organization 
of  the  farmers,  bankers,  and  business  men  of 
the  South  will  not  only  win  a  fair  return  for 
the  cotton  producer,  but  will  influence  pro- 
foundly the  entire  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  South.  This  is  its  purpose. 

Much  assistance  could  be  rendered  by  the 
liberals  of  the  North. 

OUN  D.  WANNAMAKER. 

St.  Matthews,  S.  C. 

IS  THERE  AN  EXPLANATION? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  this  time,  when  there 
was  never  a  greater  need  for  good  feeling 
between  the  races,  and  when  there  was 
never  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
Negroes  that  their  service  in  the  world  war 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  how 
has  it  happened  that  the  United  States  was 
represented  only  by  white  men  in  the  recent 
great  victory  parade  in  Paris? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  200,000  Negroes  were 
sent  from  this  country  to  bear  their  share 
of  hardships  and  sacrifices  in  France?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  several  thousand  Negroes 
gave  their  lives,  and  are  not  the  lives  of 
the  Negroes  of  America  to  be  counted  in  the 
sum  total  of  America's  share  in  bringing 
peace  to  the  world? 

It  is  well  to  see  the  other  man's  point  of 
view,  and  at  this  crisis  it  would  be  better 
for  whites  and  Negroes  if  each  race  knew 
the  other  better.  I  will  quote  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  Negro  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker,  J.  E.  Blanton  of  Penn  School,  St. 
Helena  Island,  S.  C.,  who  has  had  an  un- 
usually wide  experience  with  the  Negro 
troops,  both  in  the  camps  of  the  United 
States  and  in  France.  He  represents 
thousands  of  his  race: 

"  I  saw  the  great  victory  parade,  on  July 
14,  and  I  want  to  tell  you — to  stand  in  line 
and  see  some  25,000  men,  horses  and 
equipage  go  by  is  a  wonderful  experience. 
I  was  within  twenty  feet  of  General 
Pershing,  Marshals  Joffre,  Foch,  Petain  and 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  as  they  came  down  the 
Champs  Elysees.  We  in  America  do  not 
know  how  to  yell !  We  need  lessons,  and 
had  you  been  in  the  crowd  of  5,000,000 
Frenchmen  and  1,000,000  other  people  on 
July  14  for  six  hours,  as  I  was,  you  too 
would  say  that  we  really  need  lessons. 
England,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Serbia,  Greece,  Italy,  China,  Japan,  Portugal 
and  one  or  two  other  nations  had  their  repre- 
sentatives in  line.  England  had  Canadians, 
Australians,  Scotch,  Londoners,  Indians  and 
Africans  in  line.  France  had  Frenchmen, 
Soudanese,  Senegalese,  Madagascans,  Mo- 
roccans, and  every  other  race  that  fought 
under  her  flag  in  line.  Every  nation  had 
all  the  races  that  fought  in  the  war,  except 
the  United  States.  Although  there  were 
over  a  thousand  Negro  troops  here  outside 
of  Paris,  the  United  States  was  represented 
only  by  white  men.  The  French  people  were 
very  much  amazed  and  put  out,  for  they 
have  not  forgotten  that  three  regiments  of 
American  Negroes  were  decorated  for 
bravery  by  the  French  government.  The 
French  papers  spoke  of  it,  so  I  guess  General 
Pershing  felt  as  bad  afterwards  as  I  felt 
during  the  parade  that  they  did  not  have 
at  least  one  lot  of  fifty  men  with  black  faces 
in  line  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  I  had 
not  long  come  from  Rowague  where  I  looked 
on  the  graves  of  several  thousand  colored 
men  from  America — and  there  were  also 
200,000  of  them  over  here.  So  you  cam  see 
how  we  feel  about  it." 

Can  we  put  ourselves  in  their  places? 
Could  we  write  a  letter  so  restrained  and 
with  so  little  bitterness?  Must  the  Negro 


race  be  ignored  after  the  record  made  in  this 
world  war?  Their  country  called  for  men, 
and  they  responded.  The  color  of  their  skin 
was  not  questioned  when  they  were  asked 
to  give  their  lives  for  the  United  States.  Is 
it  impossible  to  grant  them  a  place  in  this 
country  where  loyal  service  as  citizens  is 
needed  from  all  our  resident  races? 

Why  were  they  ignored  in  the  victory 
parade  in  Paris,  July  14,  when  all  other 
races  seemed  to  have  had  their  place? 

ROSSA  B.  COOLEY. 
[Principal,    Penn    Normal    Indus- 
trial  and   Agricultural   School] 
St.   Helena   Island,   S.   C. 

TRAINING  FOR  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thirty  young  women  who 
studied  in  the  war  emergency  graduate 
course  for  industrial  supervision  and  employ- 
ment management,  offered  by  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social 
Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  after  eight 
months  of  rigorous  training  in  theory,  tech- 
nique, and  practice,  are  now  aiding  in  indus- 
trial readjustment  and  reconstruction  or  are 
just  entering  industry  as  employment  man- 
agers, research  students  of  labor  conditions, 
labor  teachers,  supervisors  of  industrial  clubs. 

So  successful  have  these  courses  proved 
that  the  National  War  Council  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  renewed 
its  contribution  to  Bryn  Mawr  College  so  that 
the  department  might  continue  its  graduate 
courses  for  the  year  1919-20.  The  work  will 
be  of  the  same  order,  and  the  courses  in 
labor  and  industrial  organization,  in  theory 
and  technique,  and  in  field  practice  will 
again  be  given  by  Anna  Bezanson.  Other 
regular  courses  in  industrial  research  and 
surveys,  in  vocational  psychology,  in  social 
psychology  and  philosophy  and  in  politics 
will  of  course  be  available  for  election. 

The  great  problems  of  the  people  are  to 
be  solved  not  only  by  attaining  adequate  in- 
dustrial understanding  and  unity  but  by  se- 
curing wise  community  organization  and 
solidarity.  The  Carola  Woerishoffer  Grad- 
uate Department  is,  therefore,  offering  new 
and  evolved  graduate  courses  in  those  sub- 
jects which  will  fit  women  as  community  sec- 
retaries and  organizers.  Courses  in  theory 
and  technique  of  community  and  block  organ- 
ization and  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
stimulating,  developing  and  utilizing  the 
artistic  and  dramatic  impulses  and  resources 
of  the  community  will  be  offered. 

Unusual  and  unique  opportunity  for  train- 
ing in  the  application  of  theory  is  secured 
through  practice  in  the  well-organized  Bryn 
Mawr  Community  Center,  in  the  block  organ- 
izations and  community  service  associations 
which  have  recently  been  developed  under 
Community  Service,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  the  old  and  well-established  settle- 
ments of  Philadelphia.  The  foundations  of 
community  work  rest  on  the  principles  of 
education  as  applied  to  the  individual  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  applied  to  social  groups 
on  the  other,  and  so  Professor  Castro  will 
give  a  seminar  in  the  principles  of  education 
as  applied  to  community  work,  and  Professor 
Leuba,  a  seminar  in  the  principles  of  psy- 
chology as  applied  to  social  groups.  Two 
other  prominent  seminars  are  available  for 
second  year  students — one  in  community  sur- 
veys and  one  in  municipal  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

Several  scholarships  are  now  available  in 
both  subjects — in  industrial  supervision  and 
employment  management  and  in  community 
organization ;  and  full  Information  with  re- 
gard to  requirements  and  opportunities  may 
be  secured  from  the  secretary,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

SUSAN  M.  KINGSBURY. 
[Graduate  Dept.  of  Social  Economy] 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PREPAREDNESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  few  months  the 
determination  of  a  permanent  policy  of  mili- 
tary training  will  be  before  the  country. 
Are  we  ready  for  it?  Certain  groups,  such 
as  the  Security  League,  Navy  League,  Amer- 
ican Union  against  Militarism,  and  public 
men  with  an  absolutist  point  of  view,  such 
as  Senator  Wadsworth  and  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  are  no  doubt  ready  with  the  same 
arguments  they  urged  before  and  during  the 
war.  Events  and  changing  circumstances 
will  have  little  effect  in  changing  their 
plans.  But  people  who  are  eager  to  devise 
a  system  of  military  preparation  and  train- 
ing that  will  have  a  consistent  and  vital 
relationship  to  international  arrangements 
and  needs  must  revise  their  plans  and  judg- 
ments on  the  basis  of  our  unprecedented  war 
experience  in  nationalized  education  and 
venture  in  militarism,  conscription,  arma- 
ment plants  and  all. 

Whether  we  shall  determine  to  keep  out 
of  Europe  and  frame  a  national  preparedness 
policy  on  the  basis  of  an  isolated  continent, 
or  whether  we  join  in  an  international  agree- 
ment providing  an  international  regulation 
of  armament,  we  can  make  good  use  of  this 
war's  experience  in  framing  the  actual 
mechanics  of  a  policy.  We  shall  need  to 
have  some  military  education,  if  only  for 
an  internal  police.  We  are  also  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  nationalizing  and 
improving  and  democratizing  our  educational 
system.  What  facts  have  we  at  hand, 
gathered  scientifically  from  our  war  expe- 
rience, with  which  we  can  check  up  the 
various  a  priori  opinions  on  both  education 
and  military  training  which  we  held  before 
the  war?  Are  we  to  be  forced  to  decide 
the  whole  matter  hurriedly  with  no  adequate 
examination  of  this  experience  to  guide  us, 
nothing  except  the  unorganized,  ill-digested 
and  haphazard  evidence  gathered  by  con- 
gressional hearing? 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  formal 
debate  between  the  secretaries  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  and  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  on  the  subject  of 
universal  training  has  been  published.  With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  references  to 
our  actual  war  experience  in  militarism  by 
Mr.  Hallinan  the  whole  debate  might  as  well 
have  been  held  in  1916.  Neither  of  these 
interested  organizations  seems  yet  to  have 
been  able  to  organize  the  facts  regarding 
the  actualities  of  the  past  year.  In  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  we  are  entertained  by 
the  individual  experiences  and  impressions  of 
returning  soldiers.  Our  friends  are  adding 
to  our  own  impressions  in  the  same  way. 
In  my  own  case,  the  conclusions  from  these 
scattered,  incomplete  impressions  are  so 
varied  and  contradictory  that  I  am  entirely 
skeptical  of  the  man  who  claims  to  know 
what  the  man  returning  from  the  trenches 
thinks  and  is  planning  to  do.  We  need  a 
cross  section  of  these  impressions,  and  we 
need  to  get  back  of  impressions  to  authen- 
ticated facts. 

What,  for  instance,  was  the  success  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  ?*  Individual  expressions  have 
come  from  the  college  campus  indicating 
that  it  was  a  failure.  But  recently  I  heard 
two  university  presidents,  the  possessors  of 
considerable  power  and  influence  in  such 
matters,  declare  publicly  their  enthusiasm  for 
permanent  military  training  in  the  colleges 
based  on  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  experience.  By  a 

1  One  attempt  by  an  individual  to  do  partially 
what  our  correspondent  suggests  in  regard  to 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  is  contained  in  the  book  entitled 
The  Colleges  in  War  Time  and  After,  by  Parke 
Rexford  Kolbe,  just  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  This  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  higher  education  in 
America.  For  a  brief  review  of  this  volume 
see  the  Stravmi  for  August  9,  page  711. — 
Editor. 
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strange  coincidence,  both  of  these  men  cited 
as  the  reason  for  their  enthusiasm  the  fact 
that  the  students  during  the  military  regime 
clicked  their  heels,  never  omitted  the  "  sir  " 
or  salute  when  they  were  called  on  the  pres- 
idential carpet,  whereas  before  the  war  these 
same  lads  had  been  much  less  appreciative 
of  the  respect  due  to  a  president 

We  are  in  danger  of  having  evidence  no 
more  complete  than  this  with  which  to  make 
up  our  minds  regarding  this  problem.  The 
whole  national  experience  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  patient,  intensive,  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation by  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
well  qualified  to  siit  evidence  impartially, 
with  a  passion  for  facts,  with  access  to  mili- 
tary records,  with  a  sound  background  of 


educational  theory,  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  democracy. 

The  general  staff  and  the  war  college  have 
a  distinct  advantage  in  their  access  to 
original  material  and  statistics.  But  on  the 
basis  of  their  past,  one  would  hardly  dare 
assume  that  they  possess  the  other  important 
qualifications  for  preparing  and  reporting 
such  an  investigation.  If  possible,  some  un- 
official or  semi-official  agency  with  sufficient 
prestige  to  get  access  to  raw  material  and 
sufficient  means  to  make  the  work  of  investi- 
gation thorough  and  deliberate  should  under- 
take this  work.  Its  success  would  depend 
largely  on  the  man  or  men  chosen  to  take 
charge. 

Our  public  policy  with  regard  to  military 
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training  would  probably  not  be  determined 
in  any  complete  way  by  the  report  of  such  a 
commission.  Public  opinion  and  congres- 
sional votes  are  not  directly  sensitive  to 
scientific  investigations  and  statistical  re- 
ports. But  such  a  report  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  in  moving  certain  portions  of 
the  public  debate  on  the  subject  over  from 
the  mere  clash  of  unsupported  opinion  to  the 
varied  interpretation  of  a  mutually  accepted 
basis  of  fact.  The  commission  might  even 
go  abroad  to  obtain  a  statement  regarding 
the  Swiss  system  of  military  training  in 
order  to  remove  it  from  the  realms  of  the 
mystic  and  mythological. 

An  example  of  the  success  of  such  a  type 
of  investigation  in  another  field  is  found  in 
the  report  of  Abraham  Flexner  on  Prostitu- 
tion in  Europe,  based  on  researches  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 
By  this  report  Flexner  removed  the  "  conti- 
nental system "  of  vice  regulation  from  the 
traditions  and  inaccuracies  of  hearsay  reports 
of  travellers  and  placed  it  on  the  solid  base 
of  actual  statistical  results  and  accurate,  im- 
partial description  of  methods. 

Such  a  commission  might  profitably  an- 
alyze the  distinctly  educational  as  separable 
from  the  military  values  of  many  of  the 
features  of  training  in  our  army  camps.  In 
this  way  the  methods  of  Americanization,  the 
teaching  of  English,  of  physical  training,  of 
instruction  in  personal  and  sex  hygiene,  of 
recreational  training  and  organization  could 
be  studied. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  profitable  to 
analyze  the  specific  mechanics  and  trainings 
proved  by  actual  test  to  be  most  efficient  in 
making  our  particular  nation  prepared  for 
the  business  of  war.  What  actuarl  values 
has  the  typical  high  school  cadet  organiza- 
tion, for  instance,  as  compared  to  other  train- 
ing in  mass  enterprise,  manual  or  physical 
work  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
high  school  as  a  military  preparation?  Is 
football  or  marching  better  training  for  the 
trenches?  Is  it  an  efficient  use  of  man  power 
to  institute  extensive  mass  training  for  the 
infantry  ranks  ?  How  important  in  the  actual 
making  of  war  is  military  training  compared 
to  efficiency  of  civil  administration,  compared 
to  the  integration  and  efficiency  of  industrial 
organization  and  the  unifying  and  coordinat- 
ing of  transportation? 

With  less  hope  of  complete  success  but  of 
considerable  value  in  extending  the  field  of 
agreement  such  investigators  might  analyze, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  widely  gathered 
impressions,  the  values  of  military  training 
in  the  promotion  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
discipline,  respect  for  authority,  patriotism 
and  spinit  of  service. 

Can  the  SURVEY  readers  suggest  how  such 
a  commission  can  be  created?  If  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  is  valuable  at  all,  it 
is  valuable  only  if  got  under  way  promptly. 

ROBERT  D.  LEIGH. 
[Assistant  Professor  of  Politics,  Reed 

College,  on  leave  of  absence;  now 

with  the   Public   Health   Service] 

Washington. 


SOME     LIMITATIONS     OF     CASE- 
WORK 

[Continued  from  page  848] 

tion.  In  spite  of  some  impatience  that  has 
been  felt  with  case-work,  it  cannot  be  charged 
with  complete  sterility  in  this  respect.  There 
are  reasons  to  hope  that  it  will  be  even  more 
productive  now.  The  plan  is  for  an  or- 
ganization which  will  influence  the  social  life 
of  entire  states  and  sections  of  the  nation.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  this  influence  will 
not  widely  and  intimately  be  translated  into 
political  action. 


Finally  we  must  face  the  question  whether 
we  know  how  to  supplement  case-work  in  its 
new  field  with  broader  educational  commun- 
ity movements.  Case-work  is  especially  valu- 
able in  relation  to  people  incapable  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  benefits  of  com- 
munity wisdom.  For  most  people  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  cultivation  of  community 
wisdom  may  be  on  another  basis.  Just  what 
the  detailed  specifications  of  that  basis  ought 
to  be  in  rural  districts  is  one  of  the  immedi- 
ate questions.  An  even  more  proximate 
question  is  just  how  case-work  is  to  be 
adapted  to  rural  needs. 

Case-workers  admit  that  some  adaptation 
of  urban  case-work  methods  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  rural  field  is  to  be  served,  but 
they  are  confident  that  this  adaptation  can 
be  made.  The  physical  environment,  dis- 
tance, relation  to  the  soil,  absence  or  remote- 
ness of  facilities  will  make  a  difference.  On 
the  other  hand,  human  nature  and  the  broad 
outlines  of  human  failure  and  human  success, 
whether  of  body,  mind  or  character,  cannot 
be  fundamentally  different.  The  fundament- 
als of  method  have  been  pretty  well  worked 
out.  The  refinements  can  be  confidently  an- 
ticipated. 

With  respect  to  the  broader  movements,  the 
question  is  somewhat  different.  It  has  been 
sair  more  or  less  seriously  that  in  cities  the 
people  just  above  the  poverty  line,  or  even 
the  middle  classes,  are  more  neglected  in  re- 
spect to  social  education  than  are  the  poor. 
Socialized  recreation,  socialized  health  activi- 
ties, socialized  education,  consciously  inspired 
with  the  purpose  of  producing  enlighten- 
ment and  happiness  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  quite  generally  a  less  prominent 
element  in  social  work  than  is  case-work,  or 
a  limited  use  of  these  broader  methods,  in 
relation  to  the  distinctly  unfortunate  classes. 
If  this  is  true  in  the  cities,  where  social  work 
has  been  developing  for  years,  what  is  the 
situation  in  the  country  where  social  work  is 
just  beginning? 

Fortunately  the  rurtl  sociologists  have  al- 
ready been  speculating.  The  need  for  more 
human  contact,  fsr  recreation,  for  better 
schooling,  and  better  industrial  methods  and 
organization  along  with  improved  sanitation 
and  health  precautions,  has  been  discovered 
and  discussed.  How  these  needs  shall  be  met 
is  still  largely  unanswered.  Two  things  need 
to  be  said  about  case-work  in  relation  to  this 
problem.  First,  it  may  assist  in  completing 
the  identification  of  broad  community  needs. 
Inevitably  addressing  itself  first  of  all  to  the 
failures,  it  will  very  early  seek  for  their 
cause.  Second,  case-work  may  be  more  fre- 
quently combined  with  more  general  com- 
munity movements  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think.  It  may  be  that  in  rather 
surprising  ways  country  folk  will  prove  to 
be  not  so  easily  influenced,  and  that  average 
people  will  have  to  be  taught  many  simple 
things  about  health,  food,  and  finance  quite 
individually. 

In  spite  of  all  this  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  case-work  will  not  need  to  be 
supplemented.  Social  enlightenment  comes 
largely  through  movements  which  are  far 
more  contagious  than  case-work.  Granting 
the  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  case-work 
may  one  day  become  common  sense  and  the 
possession  of  many  people,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  even  that  could  mean  more  than  laying 
the  foundation  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve. 

Finally  there  is  every  need  that  social  re- 
form be  speeded  up;  it  must  become  really 
preventive  of  the  undesirable;  it  must  be- 
come really  productive  of  the  desirable.  Now 
we  are  constantly  arriving  too  late  and 
proving  poorly  equipped  on  arrival.  Upon 
the  new  inventions  for  which  Home  Service 
may  be  held  to  account,  inventions  which  will 
be  positive  and  broad-sweeping,  we  are  bas- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  our  hopes  that 
social  work  will  eventually  arrive  on  time. 


Jottings 


NOVEMBER  3-11  have  been  set  as  the  dates 
for  the  Red  Cross  drive  for  members  and 
funds.  The  goal  set  is  $15,008,000. 


CONFEREES  of  House  and  Senate  now 
have  charge  of  the  bill  providing  for  en- 
forcement of  the  present  war-time  prohibition 
act  and  the  federal  amendment  which  be- 
comes law  on  January  16.  Amendments  in 
the  Senate,  which  passed  the  bill  last  week, 
were  all  in  the  direction  of  loosening  some 
of  the  most  drastic  provisions  of  the  House 
measure,  but  the  chief  bone  of  contention — 
defining  an  intoxicating  beverage  ars  one  con- 
taining more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol — was  retained. 


THE  Washington  state  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  its  recent  convention,  advocated  a  "triple 
alliance"  for  political  action,  composed  of 
the  state  federation  of  labor,  the  railroad 
workers  and  the  state  grange.  Representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  concerned  are  now 
holding  meetings  to  perfect  the  plan  of  al- 
liance. 


AGRICULTURAL  judges  have  been  set  up 
under  a  law  passed  by  the  last  Nicaraguan 
Congress.  They  are  appointed  for  each 
county  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  republic 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  in  minor  actions 
relating  to  rural  matters,  including  the  al- 
location of  construction  work,  domestic  and 
agricultural  labor  contracts  with  artisans 
and  joint  rural  enterprises. 


WILL  it  come  to  this  in  the  United  States? 
The  Dominican  government  in  April,  issued 
an  executive  order  prohibiting  the  induce- 
ment of  laborers  to  leave  the  country  or  to 
make  any  payment  or  other  financial  induce- 
ment to  persons  to  take  up  employment 
abroad ;  and  further  the  chartering  of  any 
vessel  for  the  transportation  of  laborers  to 
countries  of  which  these  laborers  are  not 
citizens.  Punishment  for  violation  may  be 
by  fine — up  to  $500 — or  by  imprisonment. 


THE  Department  of  Social  Investigation 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy during  the  year  just  concluded 
completed  an  inquiry  on  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
a  study  of  dietaries  for  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


THE  relation  of  established  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  to  new  contempo- 
raneous needs  is  indicated  in  the  eighty-third 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  by  the  fact 
that  the  resources  of  the  institute  were 
promptly  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims 
of  the  Halifax  explosions  and  a  former 
student  was  called  to  Halifax  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
who  received  eye  injuries  in  that  disaster. 
The  institute  cooperated  also  with  the 
National  Defense  Council's  Sub-Committee 
on  Opthalmology  and  with  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral in  suggesting  provisions  for  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  located  immediately  next 
to  the  firounds  of  the  hospital,  is  expected  to 
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assist  newly  blinded  men  to  find  useful  em- 
ployment. The  SURVEY  does  not  have  space 
to  notice  all  even  of  the  noteworthy  points  in 
current  annual  reports.  These  indications 
of  the  lively  interest  of  wide-awake  man- 
agers of  institutions  in  the  events  of  today 
are  mentioned  not  because  they  are  excep- 
tional but  because  they  are  typical. 


ACCORDING  to  a  new  directory  of  proba- 
tion officers  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Probation,  every  court  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  which  criminal  cases  are  tried  or 
juvenile  cases  heard,  is  required  by  law  to 
be  provided  with  at  least  one  probation  of- 
ficer. With  sixty-one  officers  located  in  Bos- 
ton, out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  it  looks  as  though  many  of  the 
seventy-seven  courts  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  were  not  going  far  beyond  the  require- 
ment of  the  law  in  numbers  at  least.  Yet 
how  many  other  states  are  doing  as  well  or 
better? 


A  DEFICIT  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
the  year  1918  is  reported  by  the  forty-four 
hospitals  represented  in  the  United  Hospital 
Fund  of  New  York.  Only  fourteen  in  the 
list  do  not  report  a  deficit  for  the  year's 
operations.  The  aggregate  current  expenses 
for  the  year  were  over  nine  million  dollars; 
the  number  of  days'  treatment  was  2,443,562, 
of  which  52  per  cent  were  free ;  and  the  cost 
per  day  for  ward  patients  ranged  from  $6.34 
at  the  Opthalmic  Hospital  to  $1.32  at  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Comforter.  Expenditures 
for  "  home  and  social  service,"  amounting  in 
all  to  $224,516.98,  are  reported  for  twenty- 
five  of  the  forty-four  institutions. 

VITAL  statistics  for  Paris  for  1918  give 
some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  war  ori  the 
natural  increase  of  population.  The  total 
number  of  births  was  only  34,576,  as  com- 
pared with  51,903  in  1912,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  had  increased  from 
24  per  cent  to  nearly  31  per  cent:  that  is  to 
say,  practically  one  baby  out  of  every  three 
born  was  illegitimate.  Infant  mortality, 
however,  had  not  been  increased,  but  on  the 
contrary  had  decreased  from  15.51  per  cent 
to  13.96  per  cent,  for  children  under  one  year 
of  age,  and  from  27  to  18  per  cent  for 
children  between  one  and  two.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  death-rate — encouraging,  almost 
incredible,  though  it  is — obviously  does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  in  births. 


TORONTO,  with  over  half  a  million  popu- 
lation, had  only  991  families  receiving  out- 
door relief  in  the  year  ending  March  31. 
This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  which  probably  mark  "  the  low- 
est ebb  in  poverty,"  since  "  only  the  unem- 
ployable were  out  of  work,"  but  evidently  the 
prophecies  of  some  individuals  that  distress 
would  be  as  great  after  the  armistice  as  it 
was  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war  have 
not  been  realized,  for  this  figure  is  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  6,114  recorded  for  the  year 
1914-15. 


SOMEHOW  the  idea  that  the  British  colonies 
offer  a  kind  of  eldorado  to  women  workers 
because  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of 
men  among  the  immigrants  is  surviving  many 
contrary  reports  of  actual  conditions.  While 
emigrations  in  London  promote  their  propa- 
ganda' among  women,  speaking  of  the 
splendid  openings  for  domestic  workers, 
teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  the  West  Australian 
Organization  of  Labor  Women  recently  sent 
out  a  warning  that  the  supply  of  workers 
far  exceeds  the  demand  in  most  of  tht  trades 
in  which  women  are  engaged.  The  pro- 
fessions of  teaching  and  nursing  are  stated 
to  be  particularly  overcrowded.  The  wages 
for  dressmakers,  milliners,  etc.  (about  $7.50 
a  week  after  five  years'  experience),  laun- 


TWO  IN  ONE 

The  World  Tomorrow  and  The  Survey 

If  mailed  during  September  $4,  the  price  of  THE  SURVEY 
alone,  will  bring  you  a  new  subscription  to  THE  WORLD 
TOMORROW  and  a  new  or  renewal  subscription  to  THE 
SURVEY. 

The  World  Tomorrow  alone  is  $1  a  year 

THE  WORLD  TOMORROW,  like  Bernard  Shaw,  sees  "  no  way 
out  of  the  world's  misery  but  the  way  which  would  have  been 
found  by  Christ's  will,  if  He  had  undertaken  the  work  of  a 
modern  practical  statesman."  From  this  standpoint  economic 
and  political  questions  of  the  day  are  discussed  freely  and  not 
dogmatically  in  its  pages. 

Begin  your  subscription  with  the  September  number,  which  con- 
tains graphic  letters  from  correspondents  in  China  on  the  great 
national  awakening  in  that  country. 


THE  WORLD  TOMORROW 


118  E.  28th  Street 


New  York  City 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Conducted  by 

THE  VISITING     NURSE   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW   HAVEN 

in  co-operation  with 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

offers  to  qualified,  graduate  nurses  an  eight 

months'     course,     from    October     to      June 

in  the 

THEORY  AND  PRACTISE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH    NURSING 

For  information,  apply  to  the  Director 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Hills  35  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

In  a  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Church  and 
Nntiom  in  tfc*  spirit  which  won  tie  vlctury  at 
CLatran  Thierry  aid  St.  Mlhtel.  Such  velna- 
teere  are  nomlcd  at  »nce  In  the  liberal  ptilpltn 
of  America,  aid  may  be  tral»*d  for  efficient 
service  ftt  the 

MEADVTLLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Meadrille,  Pa. 

Autumm  Quarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
wssloBs  at  the  expease  of  the  School  at  the 
University  of  Milca».  Liberal  teluriarsblp  at*. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  further 
stndv  at  foreign  universities  available  at 
graduation. 

Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  SwUlhworth,  D.D.,  LLJX 
President 


Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference.  Describes 
critically  and  dlecrlmlnataly  the  Private  Schools  of 
all  classlncatlons. 

Comparative  Tables  give  the  relative  cost,  size, 
age,  special  features,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  review  Interesting  de- 
velopment* of  the  year  in  education. — Modern 
Schools.  War  Changes  In  the  Schools.  Educational 
Reconstruction.  What  Progressive  Schools  Are 
Doing.  Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc. 
Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to 
advise  and  write  you  Intimately  about  any  school 
or  class  of  Schools  In  which  you  are  interested. 

FifOt  Sdttton.  1919.  nrttct  and  enlarged.  768  paoet. 
$3.00.    Circulars  and  sample  pages  on  request. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Maaa. 


A  Snmmer'e  w«rfc  in  New  York   City 
for 

eioerlenced  recreation  secretaries  to  asalst  gnoujn  of 
c4tEe»*  »*io  arol  wctatart  ./*>  and  UawUWton  IB 
orsaalzlug  neareation  In  tbeir  own  ndgnbothoods. 

Community  CoiMaclW  of  National  Detente 
Room  2Z10.  Municipal  Building  New  Yort 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified   Advertising   Service 

will  supply  your  wants 

A  recent  adrertiter  trrites: 

••  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
shall  always  be  grnteful  for  your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  Is  an 
Indication  of  your  circulation." 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Re- 
sorts, Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line;  four- 
teen linn  to  the  loch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  flve  cents  each  word  or  Ini- 
tial, including  the  address  or  box  number 
for  each  insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Sur- 
vey, 112  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Two  housekeepers,  book- 
keeper and  primary  teachers  in  institution 
for  delinquent  girls.  Samarcand  Manor, 
Samarcand,  N.  C.  Give  education,  experi- 
ence and  age. 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  a  small 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  at  once  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fairman,  Hon.-Treasurer  of  the 
Girls'  Cottage  Industrial  School,  369  Peel 
Street,  Montreal. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  part-time  pub- 
licity man  for  educational  and  financial 
work,  connected  with  child-placing  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  territory  Mas- 
sachusetts. Full  particulars,  covering  edu- 
cation, experience  and  references,  desired. 
Katharine  P.  Hewins,  General  Secretary, 
The  Church  Home  Society,  376  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER and 
neighborhood  organizer  wanted.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Address  3264 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  woman  visiting 
housekeeper  and  dietitian.  Please  give  full 
information  as  to  experience,  age,  salary, 
etc.,  to  I.  Kadis,  superintendent,  1002  Wal- 
nut Street,  Milwaukee. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a 
capable  person,  Jewess  preferred,  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Position 
open  October  15th.  Address,  giving  full 
information  as  to  age,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected,  etc.,  3274  SURVEY. 

WANTED— An  Associate  Director  of  a 
large  Jewish  settlement,  in  a  city  of  seven 
hundred  thousand.  Male  or  female.  Ad- 
dress 3279  SURVEY. 

WANTED— -Public  health  nurse  with 
social  training  or  successful  experience  or 
both.  State  qualifications  and  salary  de- 
sired. National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
627  Pythian  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  speaking  social 
worker  with  experience  in  juvenile  court 
work.  Apply  to  Bureau  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, 516  N.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Young  college  woman  with 
training  in  case  work  to  do  like  work,  un- 
der supervision,  in  family  department  of  a 
welfare  organization  in  a  middle  western 
city.  Good  opportunity  for  advancement 
for  young  woman  of  right  qualifications. 
Address  3284  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS — Cottage  mother  wanted 
for  small  Jewish  Orphanage.  Apply  supt., 
B'nai-Brith  Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie 
county,  Pa. 

THE  SURVEY  wants  a  business  man- 
ager. Must  have  publication  experience, 
which  he  can  apply  to  our  peculiar  circula- 
tion and  advertising  problems.  No  per- 
sonal applications  will  be  considered  with- 
out an  appointment.  Write  to  B.  M., 
SURVEY  office,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

HOUSE-MOTHER  (undergraduate 
nurse)  and  Assistant,  experienced  orghan- 
age,  day-nursery  work,  desire  position 
together.  Address  3257  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  graduate  desires  position 
which  will  give  her  practical  experience  in 
social  service  work  in  or  near  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  Address  Box  482, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

MAN,  age  47,  single,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience in  institutions  desires  position  in 
public  or  private  institution  or  social  wel- 
fare organization  where  genuine  interest 
and  welfare  of  children  and  original  work 
would  be  welcomed.  Address  C.  G.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  172,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

SETTLEMENT  HOUSE  position  as 
physical  instructor  or  boys'  club  worker 
wanted  by  college  student  Address  3276 
SURVEY. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  wants  position  on 
staff  of  neighborhood  or  settlement  house 
organ;  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  field  ex- 
perience. Address  3277  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  desires  position. 
Familiar  with  probation  work,  case-work, 
secretary  and  organizer  of  social  agencies. 
Address  3278  SURVEY. 

EXHIBIT  EXPERT  open  for  perma- 
nent  or  temporary  work.  Exceptional  ex- 
perience as  organizer  and  designer  of  gov- 
ernment and  national  welfare  exhibits. 
Address  3280  SURVEY. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  with  boy 
ten  years  old  desires  position  in  institution 
or  school.  Address  3281  SURVEY. 

STATISTICIAN— Columbia  University 
Graduate.  Varied  experience  as  statistician, 
investigator,  and  researcher.  Good  execu- 
tive. Intelligent  point  of  view.  Address 
3282  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  whh  domestic 
science  training  and  experience  desires  posi- 
tion by  October  1,  as  dietitian,  visiting 
house-keeper,  cafeterior  director  in  or 
near  Boston  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Now 
dietitian  in  institution  which  provides  for 
2000.  Address  3283  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  by  trained  social 
service  worker.  Highest  references  con- 
cerning executive  ability,  tact,  experience 
and  initiative.  Address  3285  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  which  has  faith- 
fully  delivered  your  SURVEY  for  some  time 
past,  but  is  now  outgrown.  Outfit  includes 
electric  Addressograph  machine  No.  F  1 
with  counter  attachment,  graphotype  sten- 
cil cutter,  15,000  stencil  frames,  250  steel 
trays,  five  oak  cabinets  holding  36  trays 
each.  All  in  good  order.  Delivery  Octo- 
ber 1.  Address  K.  W.  S.,  SURVEY  Office,  or 
drop  in  and  see  it,  112  East  19th  Street, 
New  York. 

dresses  ($1.50  a  day,  with  very  irregular 
work),  typists  and  clerks  (sometimes  as  low 
as  $2.50  or  $4.00  a  week),  amd  domestic 
workers  (ranging  from  $4  to  $5  a  week  with 
a  routine  as  a  rule  harder  than  in  the  old 
country  becaruse  more  than  one  servant  is 
rarely  employed,  wages  do  not  compare  fav- 
orably even  with  those  in  Great  Britain. 
This  organization  and  other  Australian  labor 
bodies  complain  bitterly  about  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  conditions  sometimes  practised  by 
those  who  would  induce  a  large  emigration  to 
the  colonies  from  Europe. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  filty  cents  a  Une,  four  weekly  inser- 
tion*; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  FIBST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPBBATIVB  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  $1.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  TH»  NEW  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp  26 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SDEVIY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIQBATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFI.  Information 
sent,  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Room  1001,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WOBKSHOP  COMMITTEBS.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  sbop  organizations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SUBVEY  for  October  5,  1918.  SHOP  Cou- 
HITTEBS  IN  PRACTICE.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  in  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  tn  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

KEPOET  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  n»t  heretofore  published  in 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOc. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Estey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Yon  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT.  New  Hamp- 
shire Academy  of  Science,  address  by  Dean 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  Sociology, 
State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author,  Dun- 
ham, N.  H. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOB  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES.  39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  Une  per  month,  four  weekly  inser- 
tions :  copy  unchanged  tlirouiihout  the  month. 
Uental   Hygiene;   quarterly;   $2   a   year;   p«h- 
lished  by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Public  Hsalth  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished   by   National   Organization   for   Public 
Health   Nursing,   156   Fifth   Ave.,   New   York. 
Hospital    Social    Service    Quarterly;    $1.50    a 
year;    published   by    Hospital    Social    Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Tei  ABBITBATOB  contains  debates  on   subjects 
of  social,  religious  nod  political  significance ; 
Veracity    in    Newspapers ;    Amnesty   for    Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.     $1.00  a  year.     Sample 
free.      P.    O.    Box   42,   Wall    Street    Statlom, 
New  York  City. 

DB  ROBINSON'S  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNBSS 
has  come  to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year  ;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  Weat,  New  York  City. 

BLINDNESS  has  always  been  one  of  the  di- 
rect scourges  of  the  East,  associated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  white  observer  with  the  poverty 
and  neglect  of  the  lowest  castes.  According 
to  a  recent  count,  the  Bombay  presidency  in 
India  alone  has  40,000  blind,  13,000  of  them 
suffering  from  preventable  conjunctivitis. 
Out  of  every  hundred  blind,  ten  suffer  from 
the  equally  preventable  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum.  A  Blind  Relief  Association  recently 
formed  in  Bombay  has  for  its  chief  aim  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  American  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  its  search 
for  the  most  effective  policies  and  methods. 
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THE  MEANING  OP 
CITY  PLANNING 
WITH  A  BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. St.  Paul 
City  Planning 
Board,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

REPORT  ON  THE 
PREVENTION  OF 

INPLDENZA.        By 

Public     Health 
Committee      of 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Re- 
printed from  Medical  Record,  March  29, 
1919.  William  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York. 

TENDENCIES  IN  TRADE  UNION  DEVELOPMENT. 
By  George  M.  Junes.  Reprinted  from 
Quarterly  Journal  of  University  of  North 
Dakota,  January,  1919.  From  the  uni- 
versity, Grand  Forks. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  THE 
STATE.  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Charlotte  M.  Holloway,  indus- 
trial Investigator.  State  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford. 

THE  POOR  AND  ALMS  DEPARTMENT,  AND  THB 
ALMSHOUSB   OF  NEWARK,  N.   J.     Survey 
made   by    Francis   H.    McLean.      Department 
of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation,  130   East  22   St.,   New  York.      Price, 
20  cents. 

WELFARE  WORK  FOB  EMPLOYEES  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bulletin  No.  250. 
U  S  Department  of  Labor.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  35 
cents. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  MARKET  BASKET. 
By  Jessie  R.  Haver.  Consumers'  League, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ZIONISM  AND  THE  WORLD  PEACE.  By  Prof. 
Israel  Frledlander.  Reprinted  from  Cen- 
tury Magazine  January,  1919.  MEMORIALS 
ON  THE  JEWISH  TITLE  TO  PALESTINE  AND 
THE  RIGHTS  off  THE  JEWS  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 
Reprinted  from  the  Maccabean,  March,  1919. 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  55  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

STANDARDS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PROBATION  WORK. 
Topics  for  discussion  at  annual  conference 
of  National  Probation  Association.  From 
association,  Chicago. 

CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ST.  Louis.  Pre- 
pared by  Geo.  B.  Mangold.  Bulletin  No.  1, 
Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

WHAT  BOT  SCOOTS  Do.  THE  BOY  SCOUT 
SCHEME.  GRANTED  Two  ACTS  OF  U.  S.  CON- 
GRESS. The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

AMERICANIZATION.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  Gov.  Smith's  Reconstruction 
Commission.  Executive  Chamber,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

A  HOMEMADE  MILK  REFRIGERATOR.  Prepared 
by  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  bulletin  No.  102.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  DELIN- 
QUENT BOYS.  By  Clinton  P.  McCord.  Re- 
printed from  Albany  Medical  Annals,  April, 
1919. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS  .OF  SERIOUS  PER- 
MANENT  INJURIES.  Report  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  State  of  California. 
525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT.  Reconstruction  Problems, 
No.  20.  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  H.  M. 
Stationery  Office,  Imperial  House,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 

WARTIME  CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 
Research  report  No.  17.  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Prtco.  $1. 

PREVENTION  OF  RELAPSES  IN  CASES  OF  AR- 
KESTKD  TUBERCULOSIS  AMONG  SOLDIERS. 
Reprinted  from  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Society,  February  22,  1919.  To  ABRAHAM 
JACOBI,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  PHYSICIAN,  PHIL- 
ANTHROPIST, PATRIOT.  Reprinted  from  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  January  11,  1919.  By 
S.  Adolphus  Knouf.  From  author,  New 
York  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  Grace  Estey.  From 
author,  38  St.  Stephen  street,  Boston.  Price 
50  cents. 

BOYS'  AGRICULTURAL  CLDB  WORK  IN  THB 
SOUTHERN  STATES.  By  I.  W.  Hill  arid  C.  L. 
Chambers.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Circular  No.  38,  Division  of  Publications, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PHYSICAL  REJECTION  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE; 
SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION.  By 
J.  Howard  Beard.  Reprinted  from  Scientific 
Monthly,  July.  1919.  From  Health  Service, 
University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 
MUNICIPAL  MARKETS  IN  CITIES  HAVING  A  POP- 
ULATION OF  OVER  3,000.  Bureau  of  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MAKING  NATIONAL  DEBTS  NATIONAL  BLESSINGS. 
By  Simon  N.  Patten.  Reprinted  from  the 
Annals,  March,  1919.  From  author,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


Some  of  the  most  important  publications 
on  current  events  are  published  in  pam- 
phlet form.  The  Survey  lists  them  as 
received  for  the  convenience  of  its  readers. 
Orders  should  always  be  sent  to  the 
publishers — we  cannot  undertake  to  fill 
them  from  the  Survey  office. 


THB   IMPORTANCE  OF  A  PHILOSOPHY  DEALING 
WITH  THB  RELATIONS  OF  THE  NEGROES  AND 
WHITES  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.    By  Bolton  Smith 
From  author,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
EVOLUTION   OF    INTELLIGENCE   AND    LONGEVITY 
By    Caspar    L.     Redfleld.       Reprinted    from 
Southern   Practitioner,   March,    1919.      From 
author,   525  Monadnock   Block,   Chicago,   111. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PROGRESS  AND  METHODS  oc  IM- 
PROVEMENT.    By     John     Klein.      Series     No. 
1.     Life  and  Service  Bureau,  P.  O.  Box  54, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.     Price  30  cents 
SCHOOL  LAWS  OF  IOWA.     Published  by  State  of 

Iowa,  Des  Molnes,  Iowa. 

A  COMMUNITY  SURVEY.  Made  In  Los  Angeles 
City.  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Hous- 
ing, 525  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  THB  LOUSE  PROBLEM. 
By  William  Moore  and  Arthur  D.  Hirschfel- 
der.  Research  publication,  Vol  VII,  No.  4. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Price 
50  cents. 

PRISON  REFORM.  The  policy  of  the  Howard 
Association,  43  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bish- 
opgate,  E.  C.  2,  London. 
SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT. 
By  Ernest  R.  Groves.  From  author,  Durham, 
N.  H. 

LIST  OF  THIRTY-NIND  OUT-PATIBNT  CLINICS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  THB  EXAMINATION  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  MENTAL  DISEASE  AND  DE- 
FECT. Compiled  by  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  18  Tremont  street, 
Boston. 

LIFE  IN  AN  ARMY  TRAINING  CAMP.  By  Frank 
Tannenbaum.  Reprinted  from  the  Dial, 
April  5,  1919,  by  the  American  Union  against 
Militarism,  Westory  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  '5  cents. 

THB  INDIVIDUAL  IN  THB  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  By 
A.  Caroline  Macdonald.  Reprinted  from 
Christian  Movement  In  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire for  1919,  Tokio. 

SOME  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NARCOTIC  DRUG 
PROBLEM.  By  Arthur  D.  Greenfield.  Re- 
print from  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July 
19,  1919.  From  author,  52  Broadway,  New 
York. 

SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  WHICH  RELATZ  TO 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  AND  THB  PRO- 
MOTION OF  HEALTH.  By  Willis  W.  Clark. 
Reprinted  from  Southern  California  Practi- 
tioner, November,  1918.  From  author,  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  Whlttier,  Cal. 
ADJUSTING  THE  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  THB  CHILD. 
Results  of  a  survey  of  three  Baltimore 
schools.  By  Charles  B.  Thompson.  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  of  Maryland,  311  W.  Monu- 
ment street,  Baltimore. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THB  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONTEN- 
TION OF  THB  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EM- 
PLOYMENT MANAGERS.  Cleveland,  May,  1919. 
Mark  M.  Jones,  secretary.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son Industries,  Orange,  N.  J. 
SOCIETY  AS  A  UNIVERSITY.  By  Prof.  John 
Erskine.  Bulletin  No.  18.  MEMORANDUM  ON 
EDUCATION  AS  AN  ITBM  IN  THB  LEAGUB  OF 
NATIONS.  By  Army  Educational  Commis- 
sion. Bulletin  No.  63.  THB  PRINCIPLES  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT.  By  William  J. 
Newlin.  Bulletin  No.  92.  APPLIED  ABTS  AND 
EDUCATION.  By  George  S.  Hellman.  Bulle- 
tin No.  93.  Headquarters  American  E.  P. 
University.  From  the  Adjutant.  American 
E.  F.  University,  Beaune,  Cflte  d'Or,  France. 
Horse  FAMINB  AND  THB  LAND  BLOCEADB. 
Compiled  by  A.  W.  Madsen.  Land  &  Liberty 
Series  No.  1.  THB  MASTER-PROBLEM.  By 
James  D.  White.  Series  No.  2.  THE  MBAN- 
INO  OF  TITLB  TO  LAND.  By  James  D.  White. 
Series  No.  8.  THB  CASB  FOR  LAND-VALUB 
RATING.  By  James  D.  White.  Series  No.  4. 
NATURAL  RIGHTS.  By  A.  G.  Huie.  Series 
No.  6.  United  Committee  for  Taxation  of 
Land  Values,  11  Tothlll  street,  London, 
S.  W.  1.  Price  1  penny  each. 
THE  ORIGINAL  IDENTITY  OF  THB  YORK  AND 
TOWNLBY  CYCLES  By  Marie  C.  Lyle.  Re- 
search Publication,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  3.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Price  75 
cents. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ON 
Twu  FRONTS.  By 
T.  Corder  Catch- 
pool.  Peace 
Ass' H  of  Friends 
in  America,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 
FORESTS  OF  BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA. 
By  H.  N.  Whit 
ford  and  R.  D. 
Craig.  Commls- 

sien  of  Conservation,  Ottawa,  Canada 
TWELFTH   STREET.     St.   Louis'  most   needed 
commercial  thoroughfare.     City  Planning 
Commission,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR,  THE  STATES  AND  THB 
SMITH-HUGHES    ACT.      Bulletin    No     28 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.      Bulletin   No' 
Si        INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION.      Bulletin 
No.  30      National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,    140    West    42d    street,    N?w 

THB  CASH  OF  THE  RAND  SCHOOL,  Mani- 
festo ;  Seeking  to  Silence  Truth  ;  Letter  to 
Samuel  Untermyer ;  Story  of  the  Rand 
School ;  Editorial  Comments.  Rand 

street!  N°efwSYork!    SC'eDCe'    7    ^    15tb 
Wn£n*Is  MALNUTRITION?     By  Lydla  Rooerts. 
Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  59.     Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,   Washington    D    C 
TH:?  A'  Ii;,A-  IN  SIBERIA.     Letters  written  by 
Harry  Clemens.     American   Library  Associa- 
tion, Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D   C 
Is    THRIFT    WORTH    WHILE,    MR.    AMERICAN? 
Thrift  Leaflet  No.  1.     SEVEN  STEPS  TOWARD 
SAVING.    No.  2.     WISB  SPENDING  SAVES.    No. 
3.      SAVING   TIMB    AND   MONEY    BY    SIMPLE 

HOUSECLEANINO.       No.    4.       SAVING    LABOR    AND 

MATERIALS  BY  EASIER  LAUNDRY  METHODS 
No.  5.  How  TO  RCMOVH  STAINS.  No  6 
TAKE  CARS  OF  YOUR  CLOTHING  No  7 
SAVING  MATERIALS  AND  MONBY  BY  SPECIAL 
CLBANINO..  No.  8.  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Treasury  Department.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

THB  WORK  OF  THB  WAGB-ADJUSTMBNT  BOARDS 
By  Alexander  M.  Blng.  Reprinted  from 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  June  1919 
From  author,  119  West  40th  street.  New 
York. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  FOSTER  HOMES  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. Principles  and  methods  followed  by 
the  Boston  Children's  Aid  Society  with  illus- 
trative cases.  By  Mary  S.  Doran  and  Bertha 
C.  Reynolds.  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  105  East  22d  street,  New  York.  Price 
35  cents. 

OUR  SOLDIERS  AND  THEIR  SONS.  By  Casper  L. 
Redfleld,  525  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 
Reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Medical  Re- 
corder. 

How  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS  HAVB  BETTERED 
PRODUCTION.  A  symposium  of  experiences 
In  seventeen  American  factory  training  de- 
partments, together  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  carry  on  instruction. 
Training  bulletin.  No.  12.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHILD  LABOR — Now.  By  Raymond  G.  Fuller 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York.  Reprinted  from  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 

PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  WORLD-WIDE  COORDINA- 
TION OF  RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES.  March  15. 
The  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  > 
A  PLAN  FOR  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION.  ISv  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  LL.D.,  Prudential"  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BKAWN,  BRAIN,  CAPITAL.  By  Rev.  A.  E.  Rl- 
bourg,  -D.D.,  vicar  of  St.  Alban's  catlu-dral. 
Toronto.  Price  25  cents. 

THB  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 
The  National  Committee  for  Teaching 
Citizenship,  See.  Harry  H.  Moore.  l«.v.)  New- 
ton Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CONDITIONS  OF  WOMEN'S  LABOR  IN  Loi  ISIANA. 
New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  Industrial  Sur- 
vey. Price  5  cents  from  F.  E.  \v 1.  Mate 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  626  Audubon  build- 
ing,  New  Orleans,   La. 

SCHEME  FOR  STATE  BONUS.  A  rational 
method  of  solving  the  social  problem.  By 
E.  Mabel  Dennis  Mllner.  Prlco  :;d. 
A  STAT«  BONCS  FOR  ALL.  Reprinted  from  the 
Nation.  Price  Id.  The  Right  to  Life. 
Price  ^d.  The  Wolf  at  the  !>,>.. r.  Price  Id. 
State  Bonus  League,  1  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.  1. 

INITIAL  PROBLEMS  or  THE  COMMITTBB  ON 
PURCHASING  OP  THB  CHICAGO  COUNCIL  or 
SOCIAL  AGENCIES.  Chicago  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  168  North  Michigan  arenue 
Chicago. 

UNION  SCALE  or  WAGES  AND  HOURS  or  LABOR 
MAY  15,  1917.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
bulletin  No.  245.  D.  S.  Dep't  of  Labor. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  25  cents. 

WHAT  WE  SHOIU.D  Do  FOR  THB  INDIAN. 
Recommendations  of  the  conference  of 
Friends  of  the  Indians,  Philadelphia.  Janu- 
ary. 1919.  Indian  Rights  Ass'n,  995  Dirxel 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WILLIAMS  PRI.N'TING  COMPANY,   KBW  YORK 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  LABOR 
LEGISLATION — John  B.  Andrews,  sec'y ;  131 
B  23rd  St.,  New  York.  For  public  employment 
offices ;  industrial  safety  and  health ;  work- 
men's compensation ;  health  insurance ;  one 
day's  rest  in  seven ;  efficient  law  enforcement. 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS — Edna  G.  Henry,  Pres., 
Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  University, 
Indianapolis ;  Antoinette  Cannon  Ex.  Sec.,  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Organization 
to  promote  development  of  social  work  in  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries.  Annual  Meeting  with 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION, 
formerly  AMERICAN  ASSN.  FOR  STUDY  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 

Gertrude  B.  Knipp,  exec,  sec'y ;  1211  Cathedral 
St  Baltimore.  Urges  prenatal,  obstetrical  and 
infant  care ;  birth  registration ;  maternal  nurs- 
ing ;  Infant  welfare  consultations  ;  care  of  chil- 
dren of  pre-school  age  and  school  age. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

— Mis»  Cora  Winchell.  sec'y,  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  home,  school,  institution  and  commun- 
ity Publishers  Journal  o)  Home  Economics. 
1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AM.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE — Wm.  D.  Foulke,  pres. ;  C.  G.  Hoag, 
sec'y ;  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.,  Phila.  Leaflet* 
free.  P.  R.  Review,  quarterly,  40c.  a  year. 
Membership  (entitles  to  Review  and  other  pub- 
lications), $1. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION—105  W.  40th  St.,  New  York.  For 
the  repression  of  prostitution,  the  reduction  of 
venereal  diseases,  and  the  promotion  of  sound 
sex  education.  Information  and  catalogue  of 
pamphlets  upon  request.  Associate  Membership. 
$2.00  ;  Annual,  $5.00  ;  Sustaining,  $10. (X).  Mem- 
berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL, 
OF  CANCER — Curtis  B.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y ; 
28  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention.  Publications  free 
on  reauest.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  pres. ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellog,  sec'y:  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  exec,  sec'y. 
A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in- 
heritance, hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic 
possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF 
CHRIST  IN  AMERICA — Constituted  by  30 
Protestant  denominations.  Rer.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland,  gen'l  sec'y ;  105  E.  22  St.,  New 
York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Serv- 
ice ;    Rev.    Worth    M.    Tippy,    exec,    sec'y ; 
Rev.    F.    Ernest    Johnson,    research    sec'y ; 
Miss  Grace  W.  Sims,  office  sec'y. 
Commission    on    International    Justice    and 
Goodwill ;  Rev.  Henry  A.  Atkinsen,  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Church    and    Country    Life; 
Rev.   Edmund   deS.    Brunner,   exec,    sec'y ; 
Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  field  sec'y. 
Commission   on   Relations   with   France   and 
Belgium,  uniting  American  religious  agen- 
cies  for   the   relief   and   reconstruction   of 
the  Protestant  forces  of  France  and   Bel- 
gium.    Chairman,   Rev.  Arthur  J.   Brown, 
105  East  22ud  Street,  New  York. 
National  Temperance  Society  and  Commission 
on    Temperance.      Hon.    Carl   E.    Milliken, 
chairman  Commission. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  princi- 
pal; G.  P.  Phenix,  vice-prin. ;  F.  K.  Uogers, 
treas. ;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y ;  Hampton,  Va. 
Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a 
State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT  AID  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  (NATIONAL,)  —  Headquarters,  148 
Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  international  system  of  safeguard- 
Ing.  Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY — 
Harry  W.  Uiidler,  sec'y,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object — To  promote  an  intelligent  Inter- 
est in  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership,  $2.  $5  aad  $25 :  Includes 
quarterly,  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC. — 50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin.  Memberships  :  Ann»al,  $3  ; 
Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
fleld  Storey,  pres. ;  John  K.  Shillady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  78,000, 
with  256  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 000  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunch-rooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations;  legislation;  studies 
of  administration ;  education ;  delinquency ; 
health  ;  recreation  ;  children's  codes.  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chas.  F.  Powlison,  gen.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  -Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOB  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE— Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y ;  60  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly ;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director  ;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lanterm  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York ;  William 
T.    Cross,    gen.    sec'y.,    315    Plymouth    Court, 
Chicago.      General     organization     to     discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency    of    agencies.     Publishes    proceedings 
annual  meetings.     Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.    Information  bureau.    Membership,  $3.    47th 
annual   meeting  New   Orleans,   1920. 
Main  divisions  and  chairmen : 
CHILDREN — Henry  W.    Thurston,  Uev>   York. 
DELINQUENTS  AND  COBBECTION — Bernard  Olueck, 

U.  D.,  New  York. 

HEALTH — George  J.  Nelbach,  New  fork. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelto,  Boston. 

THB  FAMILY — Amelia  Sears,  Chicago. 
INDUSTRIAL      ANB      ECONOMIC      CONDITIONS — 

Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  S.  Br*ueher,N.Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE — C.  Macfie  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore, 
ORGANIZATION   OF   SOCIAL   FOBCES — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OF    NATIVE    AND    FOREIGN-BOBN    in 

AMERICA — Allen  T.  Burnt,  Nmc  York, 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— llobert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  In  city,  state  and 
nation,  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holllngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Klnckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y  ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work  ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  WOMAN'S  SEBVICE 

— Miss  Mande  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls ;  recreatioa 
and  instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
Ing  groups  for  girls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  duo  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 

[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOB  PBBLJO 
HEALTH  NURSING— Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  exec,  sec'y  ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  lork. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing ;  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  Included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'   EXCHANGE 

— Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rmsh  Taggart,  treas. : 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robing,  pres. ;  C4  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  C  hie-ago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-g«vernment  In  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 

Srotective   legislation.    Information  gives.    Of- 
cial  organ.   Life  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel  Skilton,  Secretary,  44  Dwlght 
Street  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 
AMERICA — H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y ;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN — Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  air., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  1'ork.  Maintains  indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  Industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York  Depart- 
ments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHOBT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Woodrow 

Wilson,  pres. ;  Richard  S.  Childs,  sec'y  ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  bouse  for  Informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  g«v't.  Pamphlet*  free. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SUEVBY;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor; 
Edward  T.  Devine,  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors;  departments:  C  -ics, 
Graham  H.  Taylor;  Industry,  John  A-  Bitch; 
Health,  George  M.  Price,  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Wlnthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker.  112  East  19th  St.,  New  lork. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  fcr 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  bouth  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods Robert  R.  Moton,  prm. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE — 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Co»ducted  hy  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  ot  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of  the  communJtteB 
near  the  camps  f»r  the  benefit  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres. ;  H.  8. 
Braucher.  sec'y. 


Ten  Days  More 

ON  a  shoe-string  of  nerve,  through  gifts  of  time,  money  and 
writings  by  old  friends  and  new,  we  have  brought  Survey 
Associates  to  an  altogether  new  stature  as  a  membership 
organization;  lifted  the  SURVEY  to  its  old  level  of  service,  and 
beyond;  and  for  eleven  months  matched  expenses  with  receipts. 

To  something  over  one  hundred  $10  cooperating  subscribers  and 
members,  not  as  yet  heard  from,  we  appeal  for  renewal  by  return 
mail,  if  we  are  to  clear  our  twelfth  month  on  September  30. 

To  6000  new  readers  of  the  SURVEY,  we  extend  an  urgent  and 
cordial  invitation  to  join  the  fellowship  of  Survey  Associates;  and, 
by  becoming  $10  cooperating  subscribers  and  members  now,  to 
help  see  the  venture  through  this  most  stirring  if  precarious  year. 
On  page  875  of  this  issue  are  published  rosters  of  contributors 
and  annual  members  whose  names  and  what  they  stand  for  are 
a  practical  endorsement  of  the  SURVEY  as  a  mutual  enterprise. 

You  can  reach  us  in  time.  There  are  ten  days  to  hear  from  you. 
A  new  year  of  constructive  development  hangs  on  the  outcome;  hangs 
on  whether  just  such  hard  pressed  people  as  you  who  read  this  cover 
page  respond  to  it. 


September  20,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


MARE   NOSTRUM 


(Our  Sea) 


By  VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 


Author  of  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  Blood  and  Sand  and  La  Bodega 
The  New  York  Sun  says  of  this  marvelous  book: — 

When  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  last  page  you  will  say  aloud  (and  no  'if  about  it)  that  this  is  as  great  a  book  as 
the  author's  'The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.'  .  .  .  To  all  such  as  love  blue  water  this  book  will  be  one  of 
the  great  novels  of  all  time. 

The  New  York  Times  says: — 

It  is,  indeed,  a  rich  and  powerful  novel,  whose  color  and  warmth  and  brilliancy  enable  it  to  convey  to  the  reader  much 
of  the  very  spirit  of  the  Mediterranean — Our  Sea.  ...  &  vVj! 

But  besides  all  this,  which  represents  the  expected,  the  book  has  also  the  full  length  portrait  of  a  woman,  carefully 
drawn  and  with  a  wealth  of  detail  .  .  an  absorbingly  interesting  personage  second  in  importance  only  to  Ulysses 
Ferragut  himself,  the  sea. captain  who  is  the  pivot  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  chapter  which  tells  of  Freya's  fate  is  well- 
nigh  perfect. 

There  is  the  tonic  of  the  sea  in  it,  as  if  the  author  after  writing  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  had  turned 
from  the  heat  and  grime  of  war  to  the  sparkling  beauty  and  poetry  of  his  deeply  loved  sea — mire  nostrum.  Net,  $1.90 


NOVELS 
Little  Houses 

By  GEORGE  WODEN 


A  first  novel  of  much  merit,  dealing  with  the 
friendly  and  lovable  dwellers  "  in  little 
houses."  Net,  $1.90 

The  Man  with  the  Lamp 
By  JANET  LAING 

The  author  of  that  charming  novel,  "  Before 
the  Wind,"  has  combined  fantasy,  romance, 
kindly  satire,  and  intense  dramatic  interest 
into  a  fascinating  tale  that  will  cling  to  the 
reader's  memory.  Net,  $1.90 

The  Street  of  Adventure 

By  PHILIP  GIBBS 

"  We  know  no  novel  so  rich  in  comprehen- 
sion of  all  that  makes  and  breaks  and  fas- 
cinates in  tie  newspaper  world." — Boston 
Herala.  Net,  $1.90 

LEONARD  MERRICK 

The  American  public  has  tasted  the  Merrick 
flavor,  liked  it,  and  is  demanding  more  of  it. 

Now  Ready 
Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth 

"  The  first  course  of  a  big  feast." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

The  Actor-Manager 

"  Will  appeal  to  every  reader  who  delights 
in  a  careful  study  of  life." — Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

Cynthia 

Of  this  "  loveliest  of  Merrick's  women,"  the 
New  York  Qlobe  says,  "  The  better  yon 
know  her  the  more  you  like  her." 

The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper 

"  Peggy  ...  is  one  of  Mr.  Merrick's 
masterpieces  of  character  drawing." — New 
York  Review. 

In  Preparation 

The     Man     Who     Understood 
Women,   and   Other   Stories 

With  an   introduction  by  William  J.    Locke. 
Each,  net,  $1.75 


LITERATURE 
Tradition  and  Change 

By  ARTHUR  WAUGH 

The   author  of    "  Robert   Browning  "    in   the 
Westminster    Biographies,    of    "  Reticence   in 


A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry 
By  HENRY  NEWBOLT 

"  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  brings  to  the  analysis 
of  poetry  a  breadth,  a  sanity  and  courtesy. 
...  It  is  a  book  that  gives  one  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  essentials  of  the  poetic 
art." — New  York  Times.  Net,  $3.00 

ARTHUR  SYMONS 

"  A  connoisseur  of  souls  and  the  liberal  arts ; 
a  poet  whether  writing  in  prose  or  verse." — 
Boston  Herald. 

Color  Studies  in  Paris 

"  One  finds  all  of  the  life  of  ...  the 
most  recreative  city  in  the  world,  the  abode 
of  irrepressible  youth,  of  the  joie  de  vivre 
needed  for  the  rejuvenation  of  art  and  of 
life.  ...  A  most  delightful  and  intimate 
volume." — Review  of  Reviews-  Net,  $3.00 

Studies     in     the     Elizabethan 
Drama 

"  A  precious  volume  .  .  .  because  of  their 
Intrinsic  value  as  literary  performances  and 
their  author's  extraordinary  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  drama  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  .  .  .  Among  living  poet-critics 
there  is  none  with  a  better  title  to  unstinted 
praise  than  Arthur  Symons. ' ' — New  York 
Sun.  Net,  $3.50 

The    Symbolist    Movement    in 
Literature 

"It  is  as  an  interpretative  criticism  that 
we  value  these  studies,  so  delicately  wrought; 
to  no  one  since  Pater  has  been  given  the 
clairvoyant  vision  through  which  this  over- 
sensitized  artist's  soul  reflects  all  that  ro- 
manticism of  the  nerves.  .  .  .  No  middle- 
aged  amateur  of  modern  French  poetry  will 
care  to  miss  this  volume." — The  Nation. 

Net,  $3.50 


BIOGRAPHY 
The  Story  of  My  Life 

By    THE    RIGHT    HONORABLE    SIR 
EDWARD  CLARKE,  K.C. 

"  This  book  abounds  io  useful  lessons  for 
lawyers  everywhere  and  is  likewise  full  of 
Interest  for  those  innumerable  laymen  who 
like  to  read  about  celebrated  cases  in  the 
law  courts  .  .  .  rich  in  anecdotes  ami 
terse  bits  of  characterization.  .  .  .  The 
story  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  life  is  a  con- 
tribution of  permanent  value  to  the  intimate 
history  of  English  politics  and  public  affairs 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  memoir." — 
New  York  Sun.  .  .  Net,  $6.00 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Min- 
ing Engineer 
By  E.  T.  MCCARTHY 

"  His  book  contains  more  exciting  incident 
than  many  a  self-styled  novel  of  adventure 
or  book  of  exploration.  .  .  .  Once  more 
we  are  reminded,  and  very  forcibly,  that 
life  is  stronger  than  fiction.  "—London  Spec- 
tator. Net,  $7.00 


Life     and     Letters     of     James 

Monroe  Taylor 
By  ELIZABETH  HAZELTON  HAIGHT 

This  is  at  once  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
education,  a  record  of  some  of  the  leading 
personalities  of  the  last  half-century  in  edu- 
cation and  literature,  and  the  study  of  a 
man.  As  president  of  Vassar  College  from 
1888  to  1914.  Dr.  Taylor  is  an  outstanding 
figure  in  educational  history ;  and  this  vol- 
ume may  almost  be  called  an  autobiography. 

Net,  $3.50 

Marie  Bashkirtseff 

The  Journal  of  a  Young  Artist,  1860-1884 
Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano 

"  In  reading  the  Journal  over  again  today. 
with  its  new  matter,  we  feel  the  same  sense 
of  reverence  before  this  sincere  and  tortured 
Russian  girl's  soul  that  we  did  then  .  .  . 
this  pathetic  revelation  of  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl,  in  whose  eyes  shone  the  lights 
of  genius  and  whose  fingers  tapered  wist- 
fully toward  the  infinite." — New  York  8un. 

Net,  $3.00 

In  Preparation 
The  Dickens  Circle 

By  J.  W.  T.  LEY  New  Edition 

"  A  volume  to  be  heartily  recommended  to 
all  devout  worshippers  at  the  Dickons 
shrine." — A'cw  York  Times. 


THE  WAR  IN  CARTOONS 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  GEORGE  J.  HECHT 

Founder  of  the  Bureau  of  Cartoons,  Committee  on  Public  Information 

A  bistory  of  the  war  in  100  at  the  patriotic  cartoons,  hy  27  ol  the  most  prominent  American  cartoonists,  which  appeared'in 
the  great  newspapers  during  the  war,  forming  a  progressive  contemporary  record  of  the  growth  of  public  sentiment.       '-  « 
Among  the  cartoonists  represented  are  such  well .  known  artists  as   Oscar  Cesare,  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
Robert  Carter,  J.  N.  Ding,  Lute  Pease,  Rollin  Kirby,  Gaar  Williams,  Edwin  Marcus,  J.  H.  Cassel,  and  others.         Net,  $2.50 

POSTAGE  EXTRA.    ORDER    t1      O       ¥>ITT"T4"fcM     Jfc    fTtH/ID  \  1\I  V    681  FIFTH  AVENUE 
FROM    ANY    BOOKSTORE   Hi.    ST.    JLPU  1  1  UN     GL    IxUMr  Aill  I      NEW      YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Order  pamphlets  of  the  publishers—  we 
cannot  undertake  to  send  them  from  the 
SURVEY  office. 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
'without  charge.  Later  listings  may  be  made 
at  low  rates  under  the  heading  CURRENT 
PAMPHLETS,  page  887. 

THE   WELFARE   OF   THE   CHILDREN   OF   WOMEV 

WAKV°YEB  IN  fACTORIES  i"  FKANCE  AND  GFR- 
MAM.  Report  prepared  in  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board? 


.       n 

MFXTAL  HYGIENE  AND  EDUCATION.  Publica- 
tion No.  34.  How  TO  KEEP  OUR  CHILDREN 
SOUND  IN  BODY,  MIND  AND  CHARACTER  Pub- 
lication No.  35.  Massachusetts  Society  for 

n1t2K  18 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  DEFECTIVES  DE- 
PENDENTS, AND  DELINQUENTS.  By  Florence 
Rising  Curtis,  M.  A.  studies  in  the  Soda! 
hcience,  No  13  Price  r,0  cents.  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN  HELD  AT 
ZURICH  May  12-17,  1919.  Address  all  com 
municatlous  to  Emily  G.  Balch,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom 39  Avenue  Ernest-Pictet,  Serve!  te- 
Geneve  (Suisse) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION 
Folder  No.  28  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 
American  Baptist  Publication  Societv,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  ON  ECONOMIC  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. INCLUDING  REPORTS  OF'  THE 
BRITISH  MINISTRY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Herman  H 
I..  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer.  Library  of 


, 

REPORT  OP  THE  WAR  CABINET  COMMITIEF  ON 
WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.  (Appendices  printed 
in  separate  volume.)  Price  Is.  6d.  Im- 
penal  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W  C  2 

SOCIAL  ENGINEERING  IN  CINCINNATI.  A  rec- 
ord of  effort  and  accomplishment  in  promot- 
ing personal  and  community  welfare  The 
Council  of  Social  Agencies/Cincinnati 

THREE  PLAYS  FOR  BOYS.  By  Frederic  L.'  Fay 
and  M.  A  Emerson,  Association  Press  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 

LIVING  TOGETHER  AS  BOYS.  Twenty-eight 
studies  for  boys  on  ideals  of  community  life 
By  W.  R.  Boorman.  Association  Press,  347 
-Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

A   PEACEFUL   SOLUTION  OF  THK  WORLD  C:;isis 
SPIRIT     op     THB     INTERNATIONAL     AT 
ERNE.     By   John   de   Kay,    Steinhof  Castle, 
Lucerne,   Switzerland. 

IES,  BUT  —  .  Pamphlet  published  bv  the  Vol- 
untary Parenthood  League,  206  Broadway, 

p/™W  AYcrk  Ci*y-     Price  $1   for  20  copies.    3 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  VET- 
ERANS OF  THE  ARMY,  NAVY  AND  MARINE 
CORPS.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Wade 
Hayes,  140  Nassau  street,  New  York 


DRAFTING       Series    No.    29.      ELECTRIC    WELD- 

Tln'  J5enes.,N?'  4a     THE  ^AKMENT  TRADES. 
ailortng,    designing,    samples    making,    cut- 
ting, machine  operating,  hand  sewing,  exam- 
(Continued    on    third    column.) 
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CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


The  Cincinnati  Experiment 
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Social  Service  Department,  Indiana  University, 
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AMERICAN  CHILD  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION. 
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PREVENTION  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY— 
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AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 
—Miss  Cora  Winchell,  sec'y.  Teachers  College, 
New  York.  Organized  for  betterment  of  condi- 
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berships include  quarterly  magazine  and  month- 
ly bulletin. 
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OF  CANCER—  Cnrtis  E.  Lakeman,  exec,  sec'y; 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
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State  nor  a  Government  school.  Free  Illus- 
trated literature. 
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Henry  St.,  New  York.  Helen  Winkler,  ch'm. 
Greets  girls  at  ports  ;  protects,  visits,  advises, 
guides.  Has  International  system  of  safeguard- 
ing. Conducts  National  Americanization  pro- 
gram. __„ 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SOCIALIST  SOCIETY— 
Harry  W.  Laldler,  sec'y:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Object  —  To  promote  an  Intelligent  Inter- 
est In  socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Annual  membership.  $2.  $5  and  $25:  Includes 
quarterly.  The  Intercollegiate  Socialist. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE,  INC.  —  50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  ; 
pres.,  Charles  W.  Eliot  ;  sec'y,  L.  V.  Ingraham, 
M.D.  Circulars  and  reading  list  upon  request. 
Quarterly  Bulletin  Memberships  :  Annual,  $3  ; 
Sustaining,  $10;  Life,  $100. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE — Moor- 
field  Storey,  pres. ;  John  R.  Shillady,  sec'y  ;  70 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored 
Americans  the  common  rights  of  American  cit- 
izenship. Furnishes  information  regarding  race 
problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  78,000, 
with  256  branches.  Membership,  $1  upwards. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOM- 
EN'S CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION— 600  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York.  To  advance  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  young  women.  Student,  city,  town  and  coun- 
try centers  ;  physical  education  ;  camps  ;  rest- 
rooms,  lunchrooms  and  cafeterias ;  educational 
classes  ;  employment ;  Bible  study  ;  secretarial 
training  school ;  foreign  work. 

NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  sec'y  ;  105  East  22  St.,  New 
York,  35  State  branches.  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural investigations ;  legislation ;  studies 
of  administration;  education;  delinquency; 
health1  rerrpxHn"  •  r-Mi •  '-••••>  codp"  Publishes 
quarterly  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  Photographs, 
slides  and  exhibits. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

— Chus.  If.  Powlisou,  geu.  sec'y  ;  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  Originates  and  publishes  exhibit 
material  which  visualizes  conditions  affecting 
the  health  and  education  of  children.  Cooper- 
ates with  communities,  educators  and  organiza- 
tions through  exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns, 
etc. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HY- 
GIENE—Clifford  W.  Beert,  sec  y ;  BO  Union  Sq., 
New  York.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  men- 
tal disorders,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  inebri- 
ety, criminology,  war  neuroses  and  re-education, 
social  service  backward  children,  surveys,  state 
societies.  Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a 
year. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
managing  director;  Gordon  L.  Berry,  field  sec'y  ; 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y ;  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  Informa- 
tion, exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  publish 
literature  of  movement— samples  free,  quanti- 
ties at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Commit- 
tee. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

— Owen  H.  Lovejoy,  pres.,  New  York  ;  William 
T.  Cross,  gen.  sec'y.,  315  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago.  General  organization  to  discuss 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  increase 
efficiency  of  agencies.  Publishes  proceedings 
annual  meetings.  Monthly  bulletin,  pamphlets, 
etc.  Information  bureau.  Membership,  $3.  47th 
annual  meeting  New  Orleans,  1920. 

Main  divisions  and  chairmen : 

CHILDREN — Henry  W.   Thurston,  New  York. 
DELINQUENTS       AND       CORRECTION —  Bernard 

Olueck,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
HEALTH — George  J.  Nelbach,  New  York. 
PUBLIC    AGENCIES    AND    INSTITUTIONS — Robert 

W.  Kelso,  Boston. 

THE  FAMILY — Amelia  Scores,  Cfrteago. 
INDUSTRIAL      AND      ECONOMIC      CONDITIONS — 

Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 
THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY — H.  8.  Rraucher,N.Y. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE — C.  Macflo  Campbell,  M.  D., 

Baltimore. 
ORGANIZATION   OP  SOCIAL  FORCES — William  J. 

Norton,  Detroit. 
UNITING    OP    NATIVE    AND    FORBIGN-BORN    IN 

AMERICA — Allen  T.  Burns,  Neto  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS 

— Robert  A.  Woods,  sec'y ;  20  Union  Park,  Bos- 
ton. Develops  broad  forms  of  comparative 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and 
nation  for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems 
disclosed  by  settlement  work  ;  seeks  the  higher 
and  more  democratic  organization  of  neighbor- 
hood life. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  ON  URBAN  CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG  NEGROES— L.  Holllngsworth 
Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  exec,  sec'y ; 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Investigates  condi- 
tions of  city  life  as  a  basis  for  practical  work ; 
trains  Negro  social  workers. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  WOMAN'S  SERVICE 

— Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  ch'n,  257  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  To  mobilize  and  train  the 
volunteer  woman  power  of  the  country  for 
specific  service  along  social  and  economic  lines ; 
cooperating  with  government  agencies. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

— Jean  Hamilton,  org.  sec'y  ;  35  E.  30th  St., 
New  York.  Evening  clubs  for  girls ;  recreation 
nnd  Instruction  in  self-governing  and  support- 
ing pronns  for  slrls  of  working  age.  Magazine, 
The  Club  Worker,  monthly,  75  cents  a  year. 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING — Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 

H.  N.,  exec,  sec'y ;  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Objects :  To  stimulate  the  extension  of  public 
health  nursing :  to  develop  standards  of  tech- 
nique ;  to  maintain  a  central  bureau  of  In- 
formation. Official  organ,  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  subscription  included  In  membership. 
Dues,  $2.00  and  upward. 

NATIONAL   SOCIAL   WORKERS'  EXCHANGE 

—Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King,  mgr.,  130  E.  22  St.. 
New  York.  A  cooperative  registry  managed  by 
social  workers,  to  supply  social  organizations 
with  trained  workers. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  SOCIETY— Gil- 
bert Colgate,  pres. ;  Rush  Taggart,  treas. ; 
Virgil  V.  Johnson,  sec'y ;  rooms  20-21,  465 
Lexington  Avs.,  New  York.  Composed  of  non- 
commercial agencies  interested  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  travelers,  especially  women 
and  girls.  Non-sectarian. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION 
LEAGUE — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  pres. ;  64  W. 
Randolph  St.  (Room  1003)  Chicago,  111.  Stands 
for  self-government  in  the  workshop  through 
organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given.  Of- 
ficial organ,  Life  and  Labor. 

NUTRITION  CLINICS  FOR  DELICATE  CHIL- 
DREN— Mabel  Skiiton,  Secretary,  44  Dwight 
Street,  Boston.  Objects :  the  organization  of 
Nutrition  Clinics  and  Classes  to  identify  un- 
derweight and  malnourished  children  and  to 
provide  for  them  standardized  examinations, 
adequate  diagnoses,  proper  care  and  treatment : 
the  publication  of  bulletins  and  the  arranging 
for  public  conferences  in  this  field. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSN.  OF 

AMERICA— H.  S.  Braucher,  sec'y;  1  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Playground,  neighborhood  and 
community  center  activities  and  administra- 
tion ;  cooperating  with  War  Dept.  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For  the  study  of  the  cause* 
of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
ment. Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Better- 
ment Conference,  the  Eugenics  Registry,  and 
lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres. ;  B.  N.  Colver.  sec'y. 

RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  CRIPPLED  AND 
DISABLED  MEN— Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  dlr., 
311  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Maintains  Indus- 
trial training  classes  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  crippled  men.  Conducts  research  in  re-edu- 
cation for  disabled  soldiers  and  industrial 
cripples.  Publishes  reports  on  reconstruction 
work  here  and  abroad,  and  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish an  enlightened  public  attitude  towards  the 
physically  handicapped. 

RFSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions— John  M. 
Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
ments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping, 
Education,  Statistics,  Recreation,  Remedial 
Loans,  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Southern  Highland  Division. 

SHORT    BALLOT    ORGANIZATION— Wood  row 

Wilson,  pres. :  Richard  8.  Chllds,  sec'y ;  10  West 
9th  St.,  New  York.  Clearing  honse  for  informa- 
tion on  short  ballot,  commission  gov't.,  city 
manager  plan,  county  gov't.  Pamphlets  tree. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  pres. ;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg,  sec'y  ;  publish- 
ers of  the  SURVEY  ;  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  editor ; 
Edward  T.  Devlne.  Graham  Taylor,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  associate  editors  ;  departments  :  Civics, 
Graham  R.  Taylor ;  Industry,  John  A.  Fitch  ; 
Health,  George  M.  Price.  M.D. ;  Education, 
Crime,  Winthrop  D.  Lane;  Foreign  Service, 
Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19th  St,  New  York. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for 
the  training  of  Negro  Youth  ;  an  experiment  in 
race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  ; 
furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race 
problem  and  on  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  meth- 
ods. Robert  R.  Moton,  prin. ;  Warren  Logan, 
treas. ;  Emmett  J.  Scott,  sec'y ;  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 1  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York.  Conducted  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
under  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
to  mobilize  all  the  resources  ot  the  communities 
near  the  camps  for  the  benefit  of  the  officer* 
and  men.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
stimulates,  coordinates  and  supplements  the 
social  and  recreational  activities  of  the  camp 
cities  and  towns.  Joseph  Lee,  pres.;  H.  S. 
Braucher,  see's. 


The  Cincinnati  Experiment 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 
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National  Social  Unit  Organization's  experi- 
ment in  Cincinnati  continues  to  attract  more  than 
local  interest.  The  withdrawal  of  a  few  contribu- 
tions last  year  because  of  the  radical  tendencies 
attributed  to  the  unit  and  its  founders,  a  widely  heralded 
attack  upon  it  by  Mayor  Galvin  last  spring  as  "  a  govern- 
ment within  a  government,"  and  charges  of  the  same  tenor  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Landis,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  invited  the  unit  to  come  to  Cincinnati  and 
pledged  the  necessary  financial  support,  led  to  an  investigation 
in  the  early  summer  by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
these  and  other  criticisms.  A  representative  citizens'  commit- 
tee through  its  executive  committee  has  commented  on  these 
findings  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  All  this  has  given  the  officers  of  the  unit  a  suit- 
able opportunity  to  make  their  own  comment  on  the  findings, 
favorable  and  otherwise,  and  to  demand  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  their  methods  and  operations  which 
would  carry  conviction  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

The  Social  Unit  is  wholly  exonerated  by  the  council  from 
the  charge  of  having  utilized  the  experiment  for  the  spread 
of  radical  socialistic  propaganda.  It  proceeds,  we  are  told, 
by  methods  of  orderly  democracy  and  by  the  slow  process  of 
self-education  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and  what  it  pro- 
ceeds to  do  is  to  enable  the  district  "  to  discover  for  them- 
selves without  any  aggressive  tutoring  by  outsiders,"  just 
what  their  own  needs  are  and  how  those  needs  should  be  met. 
William  J.  Norton,  after  careful  inquiry,  had  said  in  1918 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  spreading  of  any  political  or 
economic  propaganda  through  the  literature  or  in  the  meetings 
held  by  the  Social  Unit  Organization."  This  has  continued 
to  be  true  as  the  later  report  finds  and  the  intimations  to  the 
contrary  seem  to  have  been  either  malicious  or  else  an  instance 
of  that  jumpy  nervousness  which  has  shown  itself  in  various 
places  besides  Cincinnati. 

The  democracy  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  and  its  efficiency 
and  economy  had  been  called  in  question  as  well  as  its  radical- 
ism. Elections  under  the  unit  plan  are  indirect;  e.g.,  the 
Citizens'  Council,  made  up  of  block  workers,  is  not  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  but  by  "  block  committees."  Thus  the 
executive  of  the  Citizens'  Council  is  separated  from  the  people 


by  three  elections.  "  The  malevolent  possibilities  of  indirect 
elections,  if  plans  like  this  should  get  into  unscrupulous  hands, 
are  evident,"  says  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  However, 
in  the  case  actually  under  consideration,  what  has  happened 
is  "  that  the  leaders  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  people  holding  economic  views  similar  to  their 
own ;  "  and  "  present  indications  are  that  the  initiative  is  com- 
ing less  and  less  from  those  in  charge  and  more  and  more 
from  the  people  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District."  This 
being  the  case  we  need  not  be  unduly  disturbed  by  the  fear 
that  the  plan  is  lacking  in  fundamental  democracy — as  com- 
pared, let  us  say,  with  the  American  Red  Cross  or  the  Presby- 
terian church  or  any  other  approved  institution.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  crucial  test  of  the  democracy  of  the  plan  will 
come  when  the  people  of  the  district  are  asked  to  finance  it. 
This,  however,  if  the  people  of  Cincinnati  regard  the  action 
of  Dr.  Landis's  committee  as  creating  a  moral  obligation  can- 
not occur  until  next  year  when  the  three  years'  experimental 
period  for  which  the  funds  are  pledged  comes  tp  an  end.  It 
is  fair  to  recall  also  that  the  Social  Unit  has  been  utilized  in 
the  district  as  an  instrument  for  financing  war  drives,  Liberty 
loans  and  the  like. 

It  is  of  course  to  the  final  inquiry  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  Social  Unit  in  conducting  its  health  activities 
that  we  turn  most  eagerly  for  light  on  the  experiment  and 
it  is  precisely  this  inquiry  which,  is — and  perhaps  it  is  in- 
evitable that  it  should  be — most  disappointing. 

"  Unquestionably,"  we  are  informed,  "  the  Social  Unit 
Organization  has  been  able  to  develop  a  community  con- 
sciousness in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  District  which  has  not 
been  developed  to  the  same  extent  in  other  districts  of  the 
city;  a  community  consciousness  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  happiness  of  all  the  people  living  in  that  district;  a 
neighborliness  which  is  highly  commendable;  a  group  educa- 
tion along  technical  lines  which  is  exemplified  most  strongly 
in  the  social  development  of  the  doctors  of  the  district."  For 
the  present  we  may  let  it  go  at  that.  The  critical  survey 
which  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  expenses  of  the  Social 
Unit  plan  with  other  plans  for  health  organization,  and  the 
results  with  those  of  other  health  campaigns  has  still  to  be 
made.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  advised  of  its  special 
committee  to  fulfill  its  contract  in  raising  the  remaining 
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$5,000  of  its  service  fund  for  the  Social  Unit,  but  to  secure- 
contributions  specifically  for  this  purpose  rather  than  take 
them  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
or  the  Cincinnati  war  chest.  The  committee  recommends  a 
further  evaluation  of  the  philosophy  and  the  form  of  organ- 
ization of  the  unit  and  a  comparative  study  of  costs,  and  that 
a  general  city  committee  be  appointed  to  receive  complaints 
and  evidence  against  the  activities  of  the  Social  Unit  and  if 


any  complaints  are  substantiated  to  give  full  publicity  to  them. 
Logically  it  follows  that  the  $16,666  pledged  from  the  city 
at  large  \vould  be  raised  as  will  the  $5,000  pledged  by  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Perhaps  the  new  committee,  if 
one  is  appointed,  might  receive  commendation  as  well  as  com- 
plaints and  hostile  evidence.  Even  the  United  States  Railway 
Administration  yearned  for  commendation  as  well  as  for 
complaints. 


Self-Determination  in  Community 

Enterprise 


By  John  Collier 


DIRECTOR,    TRAINING    SCHOOL    FOR    COMMUNITY    WORKERS,    NEW   YORK 


p    •     ^HE   practical   necessity,   the   moral    importance   of 
what  is  called  "  self-government  and  self-support  " 
in   recreation   and   in   a  wide   field   of  community 
™        endeavor  was   first   stated   by   Luther   H.   Gulick, 
founder  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America,  in  a  paper 
delivered  at  the  first  national  community  center  conference  in 
New  York  in  1916.    New  York  city  had  already  adopted  the 
policy  of  self-government  and  self-support  in  its  school  com- 
munity centers.     Local  self-support   had  been   adopted   as  a 
policy  in  the  Louisville  community  centers,  in  many  branches 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Workers,  and  in  many 
phases  of  rural  community  endeavor. 

Dr.  Gulick's  stand,  endorsed  by  James  Ford,  Burdette  G. 
Lewis  and  others,  was  disputed  at  that  community  center  con- 
ference by  Rowland  Haynes,  Edward  J.  Ward  and  Sidney 
Teller.  Immediately  following  the  conference,  Howard  S. 
Braucher  contributed  to  the  Playground  the  article  mentioned 
in  the  SURVEY  for  August  2  [p.  679].  Mr.  Braucher  is  sec- 
retary to  Community  Service  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Haynes  is  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  city  work  of  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice— the  forerunner  of  Community  Service  Inc. — both  of 
which  organizations  are  primarily  philanthropic  agencies  for 
community  service  rather  than  democratic  movements  in  com- 
munity organization. 

The  issue  projected  at  this  1916  conference  has  become 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  three  succeeding  years.  Shall 
recreation,  public  forums  and  leisure-time  civic  enterprise 
depend  for  their  support  wholly  on  taxation,  or  shall  those 
who  enjoy  the  recreation,  who  partake  in  the  forum,  who 
unite  in  the  civic  enterprise,  contribute  to  foot  the  bills? 
Shall  community  groups  be  encouraged  to  determine  their 
own  policies  and  direct  their  own  executive  personnel,  or  shall 
these  community  groups — their  activities  financed  by  public 
taxation — be  supervised  and  managed  as  children  are  in  a 
classroom  ? 

Is  Self-Government  Irresponsible  ? 

MR.  BRAUCHER'S  article  suggests  that  self-support  means 
commercialization,  and  that  self-government  means  irrespon- 
sibility, anarchism.  These  are  most  important  questions. 
Community  movements  and  recreations  are  increasingly  being 
developed  through  methods  of  self-support  and  self-govern- 
ment. If  this  tendency  means  the  corrupting  of  public  recre- 
ation, the  weakening  of  respect  for  government,  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  because  the  tendency  is  nation-wide  and  the  people 
involved  are  legion.  On  the  otW  hand,  if  self-support  and 


self-government  are  morally  developing,  politically  educative, 
and  are  in  addition  the  only  hope  of  getting  adequate  moneys 
to  finance  community  work,  it  is  important  for  every  com- 
munity worker  to  make  of  self-government  and  self-support  a 
prime  objective. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  proper  distinction  between 
the  method  and  results  of  commercialization  and  the  method 
and  results  of  cooperation.  This  fundamental  distinction  is 
just  what  Mr.  Braucher's  article,  as  well  as  the  group  it 
typifies,  does  not  grasp. 

The  community  cooperative  movement,  of  which  the  com- 
munity center  and  the  community  recreation  movement  are  our 
chief  American  developments,  continuously  strives  after  a 
broadened  democracy.  The  cooperative  society  is  governed  by 
a  vote  to  a  man.  Its  benefits  are  open  to  the  public.  In 
Europe  it  began  by  dealing  in  bread,  shoes  and  books.  Today 
in  Europe  it  deals  likewise  in  medical  service,  recreation,  educa- 
tion, art,  and  the  needs  of  the  spiritual  life  generally.  In  the 
American  community  movement,  cooperation  begins  by  deal- 
ing with  recreation,  public  discussion,  education.  It  may  pass 
on  to  the  cooperative  purchase  and  distribution  of  material 
goods;  no  doubt  it  will,  but  for  the  present  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  the  field  of  spiritual  good. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  a  simple  one.  Shall  people  talk, 
sing,  dance,  play  games,  perform  drama  or  witness  it,  carry 
out  civic  programs,  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers 
and  under  the  direction  of  civil  service  officials  not  appointed 
by,  nor  controlled  by,  the  group  they  serve?  That,  plainly 
speaking,  is  Mr.  Braucher's  recurring  proposition,  although  his 
own  organization  would  supplement  this  government  finance 
and  government  administration  by  a  national  philanthropic 
fund,  the  control  of  which  would  be  indefinitely  more  remote 
from  those  who  play,  sing  and  serve  than  is  the  control  of  the 
public  school,  the  public  park,  and  the  university  extension 
department. 

Those  who  believe  in  a  progressive  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment and  self-support  take  the  opposite  view.  They  point  out 
that  the  European  cooperative  movement,  dealing  in  a  wide 
range  of  material  and  spiritual  activities  and  in  sums  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  has  bettered  the  life 
of  whole  nations  and  has  been  a  stupendous  influence  for  good 
in  ethics  and  citizenship.  They  point  out  that  leisure  activity 
in  its  very  nature  must  be  free  to  be  efficient ;  that  leisure  activ- 
ity is  mainly  group  activity;  that  if  the  individual  is  to  be  free 
in  his  leisure,  the  group  must  be  free,  and  the  group  cannot  be 
free  unless  it  has  power  to  make  its  own  codes,  to  choose  its 
own  leaders,  to  finance  its  own  activities. 
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Recreation  workers,  like  other  mortals,  occasionally  suffer 
from  what  Lester  F.  Ward  called  "  the  illusion  of  the  near." 
Mr.  Braucher  and  the  group  he  represents  fix  their  atten- 
tion on  the  existing  publicly  supported  recreations  and  on  the 
3  or  4  per  cent  of  people  who  have  access  to  such  facilities. 
They  keep  a  blind  spot  for  the  remaining  96  per  cent.  They 
think  of  the  three  million  dollars  spent  each  year  for  recre- 
ation in  New  York  from  public  and  philanthropic  sources; 
they  ignore  the  two  hundred  million  dollars  that  New  York 
spends  annually  for  commercialized  amusement.  They  for- 
get that  the  budget  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  all  public 
purposes  is  less  than  the  people's  expenditure  on  commercial- 
ized recreations  exclusive  of  the  saloon.  They  forget  that  a 
similar  condition  holds  good  in  the  other  American  cities  and 
in  many  towns.  They  say:  "  Self-support  means  commer- 
cialization. Never!  Never!  "  But  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
unbridled  commercialization  dominates  the  leisure  field  already 
— commercialization  which,  even  under  government  regula- 
tion, is  inefficient  and  often  corrupt,  commercialization  which 
can  be  overthrown  by  one  method  and  only  one:  cooperative 
self-government  and  self-support. 

Is  it  a  commercial  and  anti-governmental  thing  which  the 
university  extension  workers  of  Minnesota  have  done?  They 
have  established  a  bureau,  of  quasi-public  nature,  which 
furnishes  lyceum  talent  of  all  kinds  to  about  275  of  the  three 
hundred  centers  in  Minnesota  and  contiguous  territory.  They 
are  able  to  furnish  identical  and  better  talent  at  less  than  half 
the  sum  that  the  organized  lyceums  have  heretofore 
been  required  to  pay  to  commercial  companies.  Mr. 
Braucher's  arguments  logically  would  require  the  university 
extension  group  wholly  to  avoid  the  lyceum  question  unless 
they  get  their  lyceum  talent  at  state  or  philanthropic  expense. 

Is  it  commercial  or  anti-governmental,  that  every  one  of 
the  eighty-two  community  councils  in  New  York  city  meets 
all  its  local  costs  through  funds  locally  raised,  or  that  fifty- 
six  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  school  community  centers  in 
the  city  largely  or  wholly  meet  their  local  costs  through  funds 
locally  raised  ?  These  organizations  are  not  commercial,  they 
are  cooperative;  they  are  not  opponents,  but  definitely  agents 
of  government.  They  usurp  no  state  functions,  but  extend 
the  humanistic  purposes  of  the  state  far  beyond  the  point 
where  public  taxation  could  carry  them,  by  methods  which 
in  the  very  nature  of  man  are  impossible  through  any  sys- 
tem of  dictatorial  control  by  civil  service  employes  over  dis- 
cussion and  leisure  enjoyment. 

Freedom  in  Federation 

OF  course  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  Community 
movements  are  not  isolated  one  from  another.  They  have 
common  needs,  common  interests,  and  they  tend  toward  fed- 
eration. Just  as  the  British  and  Russian  cooperatives  are 
welded  into  federations  with  overhead  services  and  wholesale 
methods,  so  the  New  York  Community  Councils  are  federated 
into  a  city  parliament  which  contains  no  members  except  those 
delegated  from  the  local  councils.  School  community  centers 
are  likewise  federated.  These  central  parliaments  give  to  the 
community  movement  a  massive  quality,  and  even  less  than 
the  local  community  group  are  these  central  federations  under 
the  dominance  of  either  the  state  or  the  philanthropist.  They 
are  wholly  free,  representing  only  the  local  groups  that  com- 
pose them. 

Central  parliaments  like  these,  inevitably  develop  over- 
bead  administrative  services  on  behalf  of  the  groups  which 
make  them  up.  Such  administrative  services  supplement, 
parallel,  even  at  times  compete  with  services  offered  by  the 


state.  For  example,  lecturers  are  sent  out  by  the  boards  of 
education  in  many  American  cities.  Lecturers  are  sent  out 
by  the  British  Cooperative  Union.  Lecturers,  organizers  and 
artistic  talent  are  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Community  Councils.  This  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  rapidly  transferring  its  duties  and  powers  to  the 
Parliament  of  Councils,  which  takes  orders  from  no  one  save 
the  councils  that  compose  it. 

Have  we  here  an  extra-governmental,  possibly  an  anti-gov- 
ernmental, overhead  organization? 

A  Counter-irritant  for  Monopoly 

THE  answer  is,  again:  that  cooperation  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  commercialism  or  anarchism.  Government  monopoly 
or  philanthropic  monopoly  over  the  diffusion  of  ideas  is  hardly 
advocated  in  an  open  way  by  anyone.  People  will  turn  from 
the  state  to  things  not  of  the  state  if  they  can  get  better  lectur- 
ers, more  interesting  books,  better  music  by  turning  elswhere. 
And,  whatever  our  hopes  or  theories  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  providing  all  that  is  needed 
either  of  leadership  or  finance  by  the  community  life — the 
psychic  life — of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any  evident  present 
tendency  toward  such  adequate  provision  through  tax-moneys. 
The  development  of  independent  overhead  organization  which 
applies  the  economies  and  efficiencies  of  wholesale  methods 
and  massed  capital  to  the  immediate  needs  of  community 
groups,  but  which  gets  this  capital  from  the  groups  and  is  con- 
trolled by  them — such  a  method  may  indeed  have  a  fine  dis- 
ciplinary influence  on  stagnant  public  services,  it  may  indeed 
drive  gross  commercialism  out  of  the  leisure  field,  but  it  has 
nothing  of  the  character  of  commercialism  or  anarchism. 
Only  a  vast  ignorance  about  actual  American  experience  in 
community  effort  and  about  the  deeper-rooted,  immense  coop- 
erative movements  of  Europe,  could  lead  Mr.  Braucher  to 
see  in  cooperative  community  organization  the  foreboding  of 
commercialism  or  anarchism. 

The  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  similarly — and  with  similar 
justification — condemned  the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit  as  an 
attempt  to  set  up  "  a  state  within  the  state."  Americans 
know  a  great  deal  about  "  the  state  behind  the  state."  The 
state  behind  the  state  is  the  people's  customs,  the  prevailing 
half-conscious  world  view,  the  private  interests  small  and 
great  that  mould  the  state  visible.  Cooperative  community 
organization  has  not  suddenly  brought  into  being,  like  Aphro- 
dite from  the  sea,  a  state  within  or  behind  the  state.  Com- 
munity organization  is  simply  a  means,  which  is  proving 
effective,  for  bringing  into  rational,  intimate,  personal  rela- 
tionship the  state  and  the  human  need  of  its  citizens,  and  like- 
wise the  state  and  the  special  group  and  corporate  interests 
which  make  up  the  tissue  of  society. 

Community  organization  is  trying  to  find  a  way  through 
which  the  state  may  be  the  most  efficient  instrument  for  meet- 
ing human  needs,  personal  and  collective.  If  the  state  can 
meet  these  eternal  human  needs,  it  will  survive;  otherwise  it 
will  not  survive.  Cooperative  community  organization  accepts 
the  parliamentary  state  and  proposes  to  make  it  a  thing  intel- 
ligent to  the  people,  used  by  them  and  trusted  by  them.  The 
state  is  not  a  something  which  automatically  operates.  It 
operates  in  the  measure  that  social  energy  is  put  into  the  state. 
Cooperative  community  organization  is  an  experimental 
method — rich  in  accomplishment,  yet  still  experimental — for 
bringing  reasonableness  and  social  energy  to  bear  in  public 
work,  in  the  work  of  the  state. 

What  is  the  practical  effect  of  discouraging,  as  Mr.  Brauch- 
er's article  does,  self-government  and  self-support  in  com- 
munity work?  It  is  to  throw  the  community  movement  into 
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the  arms  of  the  distant  philanthropist.  The  distant,  non-resi- 
dent philanthropist  may  or  may  not  have  ulterior  motives. 
Those  who  denounce  self-government  and  self-support,  fully 
know  that  the  tax-money  is  not  going  to  be  provided,  the 
freedom  of  initiative  within  the  civil  service  is  not  going  to  be 
permitted,  which  are  absolutely  required  if  the  community 
movement  is  to  go  forward.  They  know  that,  failing  local 


self-government  and  local  self-support,  the  community  move- 
ment must  turn  to  the  distant  philanthropist.  They  are  not 
advocates  of  state  control  but  of  philanthropic  control,  of  non- 
resident, irresponsible  philanthropic  control  over  the  people's 
thinking,  the  people's  sentiments,  the  people's  leisure  life,  the 
people's  cooperative  action — i.e.,  over  the  people's  community 
movement. 


Vocational  Training  and  the 
Community 


E~"E  in  1915  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Educa- 
tion requested  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment to  appropriate  $15,000  for  an  industrial 
survey  "  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  its  extension  of  industrial  education."  This  re- 
quest was  in  part  prompted  by  the  demands  of  organized  labor, 
expressed  in  a  declaration  of  principles  and  policies  drawn  up 
some  months  before.  In  this  it  was  contended  that  vocational 
training  in  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  in- 
dustrial character  of  the  community,  and  that  the  data  upon 
which  such  education  was  organized  should  actually  be 
gathered  in  the  workshops  of  the  city.  "  The  school  author- 
ities must  provide  that  sort  of  industrial  training,"  said  the 
statement,  "  that  employers  and  wage  earners  jointly  demand." 
The  Board  of  Estimate  granted  the  request  and  the  mayor 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  such  a  survey.  This  com- 
mittee comprised  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
two  employers  of  labor,  two  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
and  one  representative  each  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Charles 
R.  Richards,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  was  made  chairman. 
This  committee  has  just  published  its  complete  report,  a 
bulkly  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  [The  Industrial  Education 
Survey  of  the  City  of  New  York;  for  copies  address  C.  R. 
Richards,  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city].  The  report  is 
one  of  the  most  minute  studies  of  industrial  processes  ever 
made.  Four  trades  only  are  covered,  the  committee  feeling 
that  its  limited  time  and  resources  prevented  doing  justice  to 
any  more;  these  four  are  printing,  inside  electrical  work, 
carpentry  and  joinery,  and  the  machinist  trade.  Every  opera- 
tion in  these  trades  is  described,  as(  well  as  the  wage  scales  and 
apprentice  system,  if  there  is  any.  For  instance,  the  commit- 
tee's summary  of  conditions  in  the  printing  trade  : 

The  foregoing  findings  concerning  the  composing  and  press  rooms 
of  the  printing  trade  of  New  York  city  indicate  a  very  large  central- 
ized industry  that  is  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  output  and 
constantly  making  use  of  new  and  progressive  methods  of  production. 
They  show  an  industry  in  which  industrial  peace  has  been  the  rule 
for  many  years,  and  where  trade  agreements  between  employers  and 
employes  have  been  successfully  maintained,  and  trade  disputes 
adjusted  through  a  system  of  arbitration.  They  also  indicate  a 
situation  representing  good  wages  and  steady  employment  and  where 
success  and  advancement  are  largely  dependent  on  alertness  of  mind 
and  a  store  of  both  general  and  specific  information.  The  findings 
also  represent,  at  least  in  the  composing  room,  an  organized  system 
of  apprenticeship,  receiving  boys  at  sixteen  years  of  age  with  a 
regular  scheme  of  advancement.  In  the  composing  room  this  appren- 
ticeship system  very  largely  supplies  the  ranks  of  the  adult  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  indicate  that  this  apprenticeship 
system  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  related  technical  knowledge 
demanded  for  full  mastery  of  the  trade  with  its  constantly  advancing 
standards.  They  also  indicate  that  only  in  a  small  range  of  estab- 


lishments is  it  possible  for  the  apprentice  to  secure  the  broad,  prac- 
tical experience  necessary  for  the  all-around  skilled  worker. 

Such  a  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  instruction  in  the  nature  of 
pre-employment  courses  for  boys  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years  would 
fulfill  a  helpful  function,  at  least  in  preparing  for  entrance  to  the 
composing  room.  The  findings  also  indicate  very  clearly  that  in- 
struction arranged  for  workers  already  employed  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  special  departments  and  various  degrees  of 
advancement,  would  serve  a  valuable  purpose  both  to  the  individual 
trade  worker  and  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  in  general. 

In  both  the  inside  electrical  and  the  machinist  trades,  also, 
pre-employment  courses  would  be  desirable,  the  committee 
thinks.  The  trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  declining  one  and  both  the  skill  and  knowledge  required 
can  be  largely  picked  up  in  practice,  says  the  report.  Pre-em- 
ployment classes  in  this  trade  are,  therefore,  not  recommended. 

Nearly  half  of  the  report  deals  with  criticism  of  the  present 
organization  of  industrial  classes  in  the  public  schools  and 
recommendations  for  its  improvement.  The  present  system 
is  found  to  lack  expert  control,  centralized  responsibility  and 
adequate  supervision.  In  addition,  there  is  "  no  real  influence 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  employes  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustrial education."  More  specific  definition  of  powers  is 
necessary,  it  is  held,  and  more  intimate  representation  of  the 
various  trade  interests  concerned  in  industrial  school  work. 

To  secure  these,  the  committee  proposes  a  scheme  which  it 
describes  as  the  pyramid  type  of  organization.  At  the  top  of 
its  system  is  the  Board  of  Education.  Next  comes  the 
executive  officer — the  city  superintendent — deriving  his  powers 
from  the  board.  Below  the  city  superintendent  are  eight  as- 
sociate superintendents,  one  of  whom  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  administering  the  three  great  divisions  of  vocational 
education — commercial  education,  industrial  education  and 
home  economics.  Each  of  these,  however,  has  its  own  direc- 
tor. The  lower  parts  of  the  proposed  system  are  minutely  set 
forth,  down  to  the  teacher.  Evening  schools,  part-time  classes 
and  continuation  classes  are  discussed. 

The  methods  by  which  this  survey  has  been  made  is  one  of 
its  most  important  features.  It  was  directed  by  a  committee 
representing  the  trade  elements  concerned  (both  employers 
and  employes),  the  city  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; the  data  in  each  industry  were  gathered  by  an  expert; 
conference  committees  drawn  from  both  employers'  associa- 
tions and  trade  unions  were  called  upon  for  advice  and  criti- 
cism; and  advisory  committees  of  industrial  educators  made 
recommendations  upon  each  phase  of  the  report. 

The  committee  does  not  consider  that  its  work  is  ended.  On 
the  contrary,  it  believes  that  other  important  trades  and  in- 
dustries should  be  studied,  and  that  a  continuous  study  of  all 
trades  and  industries  should  be  carried  on.  For  this  purpose 
the  director  of  industrial  education  should  be  given  facilities 
for  such  continuing  studies. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  greatly  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  to  read  the 
letter'  from  the  provinces,  product  of 
the  fertile  brain  and  facile  pen  of  your 
anonymous  correspondent.  I  scan  that  clause 
with  meticulous  care,  because  when  1  used  it 
once  before,  the  stenographer  was  pleased  to 
transcribe  it  "  fossil  brain  and  furtive  pen." 
A  repetition  of  that  inadvertency  would  be 
an  inexcusable  misrepresentation  of  my  atti- 
tude toward  your  correspondent,  which  is 
one  of  great  respect  for  his  (or  her)  keen, 
analytical  mind. 

Being  a  provincial  myself,  I  am  greatly 
tempted  to  share  the  position  of  "  a  worker 
in  the  field  "  and  indulge  in  the  rare  delight 
of  fulminating  against  those  who  have  pre- 
sumed to  "  think  for  the  nation  " — insofar, 
of  course,  as  this  thinking  may  be  done  from 
New  York  city.  But  may  I  not  offer  a  few 
comments  on  that  paragraph  of  the  letter 
which  relates  to  the  Red  Cross? 

(1)  "In  peace  time,  however,  is  it  well 
that  this  national  agency  should  enter  the 
local  field  throughout  the  country?  "  It  may 
or  many  not  be  "  well  "  for  a  national  agency 
to  do  so,  depending  upon  its  objects  and 
methods  and  upon  the  desires  and  interests 
of  local  communities.  This  question,  how- 
ever, is  merely  academic,  so  far  as  the  Red 
Cross  is  concerned.  For  whatever  activities 
the  Red  Cross  may  undertake  in  a  locality 
will  be  determined  by  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  local  people.  I  submit  that,  so  far 
as  the  local  community  is  concerned,  the  Red 
Cross  is  not  Washington — certainly  not  New 
York;  it  is  rather  the  local  members  of  the 
Red  Cross  (and  I  presume  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  in  any  community  membership  in 
the  Red  Cross  is  rather  broadly  representa- 
tive) acting  through  their  chosen  chap- 
ter board  representatives.  The  fact  that 
a  local  group — a  chapter — voluntarily  re- 
lates itself  to  all  other  like  local  groups — 
chapters — serving  under  the  symbol  of  the 
Red  Cross  does  not  involve  a  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  Washington. 

A  paragraph  of  a  statement  made  several 
weeks  ago  by  a  national  officer  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  social  workers  is  perhaps 
pertinent: 

"  How  shall  a  chapter  determine  its  peace- 
time service  activities?  The  answer  is 
relatively  simple.  Because  the  Red  Cross 
is  not  a  from-the-top-down  governed  organ- 
ization we  place  the  responsibility  for  formu- 
lating a  program  on  the  chapter.  We  recom- 
mend that  in  planning  its  peace-time  work 
the  chapter  avail  itself  fully  of  the  counsel 
and  experience  of  social  workers.  We  recom- 
mend also  that  the  chapter,  before  embark- 
ing upon  proposed  peace-time  activities,  lay 
its  plans  before  an  even  more  widely  repre- 
sentative, more  inclusive  group,  the  leaders 
and  representatives  of  other  social  forces, 
as  well  as  the  social  service  agency  repre- 
sentatives. We  propose  to  the  chapter  that 
in  determining  its  program  it  undertake  a 
careful  study  of  local  social  needs  and  local 


social  resources.  An  outline  for  the  guidance 
of  communities  in  studying  their  social  needs 
has  been  prepared,  and  our  division  field 
representatives  are  now  being  trained  to  par- 
ticipate with  chapter  groups  in  making  these 
studies.  I  submit  that  this  method  of  plan- 
ning for  Red  Cross  peace-time  service  is  a 
sound,  tested  method  of  approach  to  social 
problems,  and  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with 
democratic  principles." 

(2)  Is  it  well  that  the  Red  Cross  "  should 
dominate  the  local  field  conducting  its  wel- 
fare  work   on   a   pattern   basis,   stereotyped 
and  hardened  by  centralized  control  ?  "  Obvi- 
ously this  is  not  well,  neither  is  it  contem- 
plated by  the  Red  Cross. 

(3)  "Does  anyone  really  know  now  what 
function  the  Red  Cross  desires  to  perform  in 
peace  time  and   in  what  field   it  desires  to 
operate?"    Since  the  Red  Cross  is  committed 
to  a   policy  of  thinking  "  with   the  nation " 
rather  than  "  for  the  nation,"  a  headquarters 
representative    of    that    organization    expe- 
riences some  embarrassment  in  attempting  to 
answer  that  question.     I  venture  the  asser- 
tion, however,  that  no  small  number  of  Red 
Cross    chapter    workers    have    very    definite 
notions   about   appropriate  peace-time   func- 
tions for  the  Red  Cross  in  their  respective 
localities.    An  attempt  has  been  made  at  Red 
Cross  headquarters  to  formulate  a  statement 
of  these  peace-time   plans   as   they   are   de- 
veloping in  the  minds  of  local  workers.     I 
enclose   a   copy  of  that  statement,   with   the 
request   that   you   transmit   it   to   your   cor- 
respondent or,    if   you    prefer,    I   should   be 
glad  to  have  you  publish  it  in  the  SURVEY. 

(4)  "  What  worry  and  what  lo^s  of  effort 
would    be    saved    if    the   Red    Cross    would 
define  accurately  its  peace-time  function  and 
fields."    Can  it  be  that  your  democratic  cor- 
respondent, in  his  heart  of  hearts,  yearns  for 
such  a  bureaucratic  spectacle  as  a  Washing- 
ton-drafted program  "for  the  nation?" 

(5)  Your    correspondent    is    misinformed 
when  he  states  that  the  "  Red  Cross  has  sent 
out   to    its   civilian    relief   centers    and    has 
asked  its  own  workers,  not  other  workers  in 
the  field,  what  they  thought  of  the  continua- 
tion  of   the   service    in    local   communities." 
The  fact  is  that  the  counsel  of  people  out- 
side the  Red  Cross,  including  social  workers, 
has  been  liberally  sought  respecting  peace- 
time plans.     For  instance,  in  one  Red  Cross 
division,    very    sparsely    settled     by    social 
workers  so  to  speak,  the  director  of  civilian 
relief  solicited  the  opinion  of  representatives 
of  87  social  agencies,  respecting  the  proposal 
to  continue  Home  Service.     It  may  interest 
your  correspondent  to  know  that  77  were  of 
the   opinion    that    Home    Service    should    be 
continued.  ;   BYRQN  DEACON. 

Washington. 

IT  is  true  of  all  national  organizations  that 
they   must   constantly    guard    against   too 
much   intellectual   domination   by — not   New 
York  alone — but  by  any  group  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.    We  wish  that  we  could 


have  the  advantage  of  all  corked  up  criti- 
cism of  this  sort  and  we  cannot  too  often 
be  warned  against  this  menace  or  be  over- 
watchful  of  it  Difficulties  of  organization 
involved  in  widely  scattered  boards  con- 
stitutes a  real  handicap  to  be  overcome. 

That  any  menace  of  this  sort  in  this  or- 
ganization is  being  met  to  some  degree  at 
least  may  be  indicated  by  the  membership  of 
the  special  committees  which  are  being  or- 
ganized from  time  to  time.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, our  Committee  on  Future  Plan  and 
Scope,  reporting  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
and  which  had  several  meetings  of  both 
eastern  and  western  members  during  the 
year  and  a  joint  meeting  together,  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Providence, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bridgeport, 
Columbus,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Atlanta.  Theoretically  an  even  wider 
flung  membership  would  have  been  desira- 
ble but  it  would  not  have  meant  attendance 
by  a  larger  number.  Those  farther  away 
would  not  have  come.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee,  a  business  man  not  from  New 
York,  made  trips  especially  to  attend  two 
western  meetings  of  the  committee. 

Having  heartily  agreed  that  national  or- 
ganizations must  watch  and  guard  against 
mental  domination  by  any  one  city  or  group 
of  cities,  we  also  heartily  agreed  with  the 
writer's  evident  respect  and  feeling  for  local 
initiative,  local  knowledge  and  responsibility. 
Yet,  we  would  also  ask,  is  there  not  a  danger 
sometimes  of  judging  a  national  movement 
by  its  local  representative?  For  instance,  in 
some  communities  there  has  been  a  tendency, 
as  the  writer  suggests,  for  family  social  work 
societies  to  assume  that  they  are  the  only 
centers  of  real  community  action;  but  that 
th;  great  mass  of  our  societies  is  really 
anxious  to  get  away  from  any  such  position 
is  illustrated  hy  the  complete  acceptance  at 
our  Atlantic  City  conference  of  two  st^te- 
ments  which  were  offered  as  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Future  Scope  and 
Policy: 

1.  "  Member  societies  are  advised  that  the 

best  results  in  the  social  field  come 
through  the  development  of  as  many 
activities  under  independent  auspices 
as  necessary,  realizing  that  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
personal  leadership  and  resources 
found  in  any  given  community.  By 
division  of  responsibility  a  larger 
number  of  people  become  more  vitally 
interested;  therefore  there  ought  to  be 
no  unnecessary  inclusion  in  their  ac- 
tivities of  forms  of  community  service 
which,  with  reasonable  encouragement, 
could  be  carried  on  under  auspices  of 
other,  specialized  organizations. 

2.  "  As  a   method  of  coordination   in   the 

community  program,  member  societies 
should  invariably  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  central  councils  in  com- 
munities in  which  there  are  ten  or 
more  social  agencies  with  trained 
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leadership.  Where  there  are  less  than 
ten  such  agencies,  an  informal  con- 
ference on  community  problems,  meet- 
ing when  required,  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Having  gone  along  so  far  with  the  writer, 
we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  state  that  his 
illustrations  in  the  C.  O.  S.  field  do  not 
illustrate.  Whether  the  report  on  Financial 
Federations,  published  by  this  organization, 
was  wise  or  unwise,  it  was  signed  by  four 
men,  only  one  being  from  New  York,  and  the 
other  there  are  not  men  who  would  agree  to 
serve  as  rubber  stamps.  The  only  position 
which  the  association  has  ever  taken  with 
reference  to  widows'  pensions  was  to  pass 
resolutions  in  1918  urging  societies  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  socialize  public 
charities  departments,  and  to  plan  divisions 
of  work  with  socialized  departments  based 
on  types  of  family  problems,  not  on  different 
functioning,  which  is  certainly  a  forward 
step.  The  association  staff  itself  has  _taken 
part  in  two  intensive  surveys  of  public  de- 
partments to  help  forward  their  socializa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  state  arguments 
pro  or  con  financial  federations  or  widows' 
pensions  but  the  independent  and  varying 
action  taken  by  family  social  work  societies 
should  be  affirmed.  FRANCIS  H.  MCLEAN. 
New  York. 

THE  writer  of  the  humorous  and  search- 
ing Letter  from  the  Provinces  com- 
plains of  chaos  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  the  various  national  social  agencies  to 
define  their  respective  spheres  and  of  too 
little  regard  for  local  opinion  shown  by  these 
agencies.  In  particular  the_  letter  asks, 
"  Does  anyone  know  the  definite  plans  and 
function  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice during  peace-time  work?  In  what  field 
does  it  wish  to  operate?" 

To  answer  the  latter  question  first:  Com- 
munity Service,  the  successor  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  plans  to  operate  like  the 
latter  and  like  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  which  created 
both,  in  the  field  of  leisure-time  activities. 
The  particular  activities  which  it  is  intend- 
ing to  promote  are  such  as  ten  years  of  ex- 
perience have  shown  to  be  practical  and 
useful.  Even  a  suggestive  list  of  such  ac- 
tivities would  be  too  long  for  this  article; 
anyone  desiring  detailed  information  will, 
upon  application,  be  furnished  our  circular 
upon  the  subject.  In  a  general  way  these 
activities  will  include:  play  and  athletics; 
social  and  recreational  activities;  neighbor- 
hood centers;  clubs;  community  singir.g  and 
other  forms  of  music;  drama;  art;  large 
group  activities  such  as  pageants  and  holiday 
celebrations;  educational  activities  such  as 
forums,  parent-teacher  associations,  mothers' 
clubs,  school  gardens;  promotion  of  physical 
training  in  the  schools;  community  memo- 
rials, and  work  for  special  groups. 

Through  the  promotion  of  these  and  other 
methods  of  expression,  Community  Service 
aims  to  help  American  communities  to  be- 
come the  Home  of  Lost  Talents,  places  in 
which  people  may  find  compensation  for  the 
dead  monotony  of  modern  industry  and  at- 
tain a  fuller  individual  and  civic  life.  The 
function  of  Community  Service  within  this 
field  is  not  to  impose  a  cut  and  dried  pro- 
gram anywhere  but  to  find  out  what  each 
community  wants  and  help  to  get  it  started. 
In  every  case  the  work  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  representative  people  of  the 
community. 

The  work  of  local  agencies  will  not  be 
duplicated  or  superseded  but  will  be  helped 
in  every  way  that  may  be  found  acceptable — 
for  instance,  by  carrying  on  classes  for  the 
training  of  song  leaders,  teachers  of  drama- 
tics, directors  of  playgrounds  or  school 


centers,  chaperones  of  dances,  or  leaders  in 
other  kinds  of  leisure-time  activities,  by 
starting  speakers'  and  entertainment  bureaus, 
and  by  helping  to  advertise  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent agencies. 

Perhaps  the  suspicion  that  Community 
Service  has  not  a  definite  plan  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  guided  in  its  work 
in  each  locality  by  local  opinion  and  by  local 
needs.  It  has  not  a  cut  and  dried  program 
to  impose,  but  it  has  a  plan  of  which  local 
adaptation  is  an  essential  part.  It  represents 
not  a  new  departure  but  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  work  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  as  broad- 
ened and  enlarged  through  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service. 


Boston. 


JOSEPH  LEE. 


AMONG  the  organizations  referred  to  by 
the  writer  of  the  "  Letter  from  the 
Provinces"  as  national  agencies,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  "  entering  the  field  of 
social  service  in  local  communities"  as  a 
result  of  their  war  work  services,  is  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  _It 
happens  to  be  one  of  these  national  agencies 
which  is  an  organization  with  roots  in  more 
than  a  thousand  different  and  separate  com- 
munities. The  roots  preceded  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation, known  as  the  National  Board,  by 
forty  years.  The  very  pattern  and  fiber  of 
its  organization  compels  the  National  Board 
to  think  with  and  not  for  the  nation.  No 
program  can  be  promoted  by  it  which  has 
not  the  endorsement  of  the  self-governing, 
autonomous  organizations  that  are  doing  the 
various  kinds  of  service  work  with  girls  and 
women  in  local  communities. 

The  writer  refers  to  some  one  of  the  fifty 
international  institute  branches  of  local 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s.  He  says  he  was  told  that 
"  an  industrial  plant  would  operate  it  [the 
converted  bunk  house]  through  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A."  Such 
procedure  would  be  absolutely  counter  to  the 
industrial  policies  of  the  organization. 
Buildings  have  been  given  the  association 
for  recreation  or  club  centers  and  thcy_are 
gladly  accepted,  provided  there  are  no  strings 
tied  to  them.  The  association  insists  always 
upon  maintaining  its  own  integrity. 

But  the  real  question  put  by  the  writer  is 
obviously  this,  "  Has  the  International  Insti- 
tute the  necessary  background  of  service  and 
the  necessary  technique  for  this  service?" 
The  first  International  Institute  was  started 
in  1910.  It  grew,  simply  enough,  out  of  the 
isolation,  the  old-country  homesickness,  the 
dreariness,  the  handicaps,  the  bitterness  over 
what  had  not  come  true  in  America,  which 
made  up  the  life  of  foreign  women  of  seven- 
teen different  nationalities  in  one  particular 
string  of  communities.  It  grew,  further,  out 
of  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
American  residents  of  the  same  city  to  find 
out  how  much  isolation  could  be  broken 
through,  and  what  service  foreign  women 
needed  most  and  how  it  could  be  so  rendered 
that  they  would  really  understand  it.  For 
nine  years  the  principles  evolved  then, 
through  much  study,  observation  and  experi- 
menting, have  been  worked  out  in  different 
kinds  of  foreign  communities.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  its  methods  is  based  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  backgrounds,  customs,  so- 
cial understandings,  hatreds,  prejudices,  ig- 
norance, aspirations  of  peoples  from  western 
and  southeastern  Europe,  of  the  Near  East 
and  the  great  Slavic  groups,  of  Japanese, 
Mexicans  and  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
of  South  America.  The  methods  of  this  work 
are  easily  misunderstood  by  social  workers 
who  are  accustomed  to  applying  American 
psychology  and  American-grown  methods  of 
handling  people  to  any  or  all  nations. 

There  are  now  fifty  international  institutes, 
all,  with  one  exception,  being  a  part  of  the 


local  association  and  being  directed  by  3 
local  committee  of  its  own.  A  staff  of  work- 
ers is  selected  so  that  three  "  fields  of  knowl- 
edge "  and  experience  are  represented  in  it» 
work — a  knowledge  of  case-work,  a  knowl- 
edge of  group  work,  and  a  knowledge  of 
nationalities  and  their  own  peculiar  char- 
acteristics and  tastes.  The  writer  speaks  of 
relief  work  as  "  the  least  of  all  fields  of  ex- 
perience to  count  in  community  service." 
Relief  work  gives  an  excellent  background  of 
service  technique,  because  all  good  re'ief 
work  is  done  on  case-work  principles.  The 
right  kind  of  case-work  develops  in  the 
worker  the  power  of  social  diagnosis,  which 
is  essential  for  international  work.  People 
who  have  come  to  us  from  villages  and  towns 
of  the  old  countries  already  have  group 
"  instincts."  They  need  to  be  understood  and 
released. 

It  is  the  combined  experience  of  foreign 
community  workers  all  over  the  country  that 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  making  group 
and  community  work  possible  with  adult  for- 
eigners is  to  render  that  sort  of  service  they 
know  they  want.  Protection  against  whole- 
sale exploitation,  against  petty  abuses, 
against  the  inevitable  fruits  of  their  own 
sometimes  unbelievable  "  greenness "  opens 
a  large  field  for  a  social  service  which  is  not 
relief  work  at  all,  but  which  requires  the 
particular  technique  unfortunately  going  un- 
der the  dehumanized  label  of  case-work.  Ex- 
perience, and  not  theory,  teaches  that  we 
must  begin  with  the  individual  first  and  win 
her  trust  by  real  service,  which  helps  her 
personal  difficulties,  and  work  from  that  to 
group  activities  and  larger  interests. 

There  is  no  more  carefully  worked  out 
training  system  for  social  work  in  the  coun- 
try than  the  three-year  training  system  which 
culminates  in  the  National  Training  School 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  that  gives  one  year's 
post-graduate  work. 

In  working  for  girls  everywhere,  it  of  ne- 
cessity has  to  cross-cut  the  neatly  pigeon- 
holed varieties  of  social  service.  We  cannot 
guarantee  that  every  worker  the  writer  may 
meet  will  have  all  the  common  sense,  tact  and 
technique  she  ought  to  have  for  the  size  of 
her  opportunities.  But  we  can  assure  him  a 
standard  of  technique  and  training  has  ex- 
isted throughout  the  organization  for  a 
decade  and  that  every  year  sees  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  trained  workers 
over  the  self-made  workers  local  communi- 
ties are  always  producing. 

EDITH  TERRY  BREMER. 
New  York. 

*"pHE  letter  from  "  A  Worker  in  the  Field  " 
J-  in  the  SURVEY  for  August  23  has  called 
attention  to  a  dynamic  situation  in  Rational 
social  effort  which  has  caught  the  attention 
and  interest  of  many  social  workers  during 
the  last  few  months. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  recall  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  July  12  issue  announcing 
the  reorganization  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau.  Among  the  ten  standard  re- 
quirements for  the  endorsement  of  national 
social  organizations  by  this  bureau  is  the 
following  (No.  8):  "Agreement  to  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  proper  social  agencies 
in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local 
programs  and  budgets." 

It  is  a  most  natural  thing  that  social  work- 
ers engaged  in  professional  tasks  of  impor- 
tance in  particular  communities  should  look 
almost  with  dread  upon  the  extension  of 
scope  and  program  recently  contemplated  or 
actually  undertaken  by  the  larger  national 
organizations.  That  in  many  instances  such 
organizations  do  not  understand  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  local  communities  in  which 
they  plan  to  work  is  unquestionably  true; 
that  many  members  of  their  staffs  may  not 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  problem'' 
to  be  faced  is  also  doubtless  true. 
[Continued  on  page  886] 
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TO   SURVEY   ASSOCIATES 
AND  ALL  SURVEY  READERS 


A  SSOCIATES  of  the  Survey:  We 
£\    are  on  the  last  lap.    The  fiscal 
Jl    ^and  publishing  year  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  ends  Septem- 
ber 30  next — ten  days  off. 

At  the  outset  of  the  year,  we  began 
reconstruction  at  home  by  putting  our 
first  six  months  into  rehabilitating  edi- 
torial staff,  issues  and  service, — after 
four  war  years  during  which  it  had 
been  something  of  a  miracle  just  to  keep 
the  Survey  intact  as  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture. Our  second  six  months,  we  have 
been  building  up  Survey  Associates 
as  an  organization  on  the  basis  of  that 
service. 

The  new  year,  beginning  October  1, 
we  shall  on  the  basis  of  that  service  and 
that  organization,  give  right  of  way  to 
an  aggressive  program  of  business  de- 
velopment which  should  get  us  out  of 
hand-to-mouth  ways  of  existence,  onto 
sure  footing  as  a  mutual  enterprise. 

TO  enter  upon  that  program,  unem- 
barrassed, we  must  clear  this  year, 
September  30,  without  overhanging  de- 
ficit. For  eleven  months  the  response 
to  our  program  of  editorial  reconstruc- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  heartening. 
Letters  from  people  who  are  shoulder- 
ing the  load  of  social  undertaking  the 
country  over  are  clear  evidence  that 
the  SURVEY  has  been  worth  the 
money  and  effort  that  have  gone 
into  these  eleven  months — into  ex- 
acting editorial  work  and  staff  inves- 
tigations— into  paper,  presswork  and 
printing  of  additional  pages  that  have 
made  possible  the  pooling  of  social 
craftsmanship  and  experience  in  our 
weekly  "  social  workshop  " — into  our 
illustrated  monthly  reconstructive  num- 
bers that  have  served  an  interpretive 


function  during  this  transition  period 
between  war  and  peace. 

WE  SET  OUT  TO  TRANSLATE  a 
$3  subscription  list  (rendered  entirely 
unsound  by  rising  publishing  cost)  to  a 
$4  list.  Such  a  process  is  always  a  dif- 
ficult task.  With  September's  renew- 
als, we  shall  have  achieved  that  task 
without  shrinkage  in  circulation.  We 
have  written  more  new  subscribers  at 
the  new  rate  than  last  year  at  the  old. 

WE  SET  OUT  TO  LIFT  our  roster 
of  $10  cooperating  subscribers  and  an- 
nual members  from  900  to  1,200 — a 
25  per  cent  increase.  We  have  written 
1,070  to  date,  and  with  September  re- 
newals we  would  clear  the  1,200  mark 
but  for  the  disconcertingly  fortunate 
fact  that  seventy-five  old  $10  cooperat- 
ing subscribers  have  come  in  this  year 
as  $25  contributors  as  an  earnest  of 
their  convinced  interest  in  the  SUR- 
VEY. We  need  seventy-five  regular  $4 
subscribers  to  become  new  $10  coop- 
erators  to  take  their  places.  Will  you, 
reader  of  this  page,  be  one  of  them? 

WE  SET  OUT  TO  TREBLE  our 
roster  of  $25  contributors — bringing 
the  total  to  one  hundred.  Done. 

WE  SET  OUT  TO  BRING  our  ros- 
ter of  $50  contributors  from  twenty  to 
fifty.  We  have  still  23  to  go. 

WE  SET  OUT  TO  DOUBLE  our 
roster  of  $10  contributors;  swell  the 
list  from  twenty-five  to  fifty.  We  have 
mustered  that  quota  and  are  eager  to 
go  well  beyond  it. 

For  we  have  a  total  of  $4,700  to  raise 
during  September  to  clear  the  year  on  the 
30th.  A  check  from  you  in  these  ten  days 
will  help  us  clear  the  twelfth  and  final 
month — and  give  fruition  to  the  eleven  long 
months  of  endeavor  that  preceded  it. 

$10  will  set  us  fonvard  a  month — $50  a 
big  notch. 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowl- 
edge contributions  of  $100 
each  from  fifty-one  Survey 
readers.  The  goal  set  for  our 
year  was  fifty.  Will  you  add 
another  for  full  measure  ? 

A  Friend 

Becker,  A.  G. 

Bonnell,   Henry 

Byrne,  James 

Childs,  William  H. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Mfg.  Co. 

Converse,  Mary  E. 

Curtis,  Frances  G. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  G.  S. 

Curtis,  Margaret 

de  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 

Dummer,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Emmons,  Arthur  B. 

Estabrook,  Arthur  F. 

Fitz,  Mrs.  W.  Scott 

Gardiner,  Robert  H. 

Geary,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Henry 

Hull,  Morton  D. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  J. 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A. 

Lindheim,  Mrs.  Norvin  R. 

Mack,  Judge  Julian  W. 

McMurtrie,   Mary  D. 

Meyer,  Alfred  C. 

Morse,  Frances  R. 

Mason,  Fanny  P. 

Mason,  Ida  M. 

Norton,  Charles  D. 

Notaseme  Hosiery  Co. 

Patten,  Dr.  Simon  N. 

Pollak,  Mrs.  Bernard 

Poole,  Ernest 

Post,  James  H. 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 

Sanderson,  Rev.  Edward  F. 

Scripps,  Miss  E.  B. 

Selling,  Mr.  Ben 

Severance,  John  L. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  Gould 

Stotesbury,  Mrs.  E.  T. 

Storrow,  James  F. 

Swift,  Harold 

Taylor,  Prof.  Graham 

Volker,  William 

Wade,  J.  H. 

Wales,  Mrs.  Edna  McC. 

Warburg,  Paul  M. 


Acknowledgments  include 
contributions  received  through 
August  31. 


Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  enclose  $100  to  swell  this  year's  ros- 

f  $100) 
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WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  contributions 
of  $50  each  from  twenty-seven  Survey  readers. 
We  need  fifty  such.  Will  you  be  one  of  the 
needed  twenty-three? 


Bamberger,  Louis 
Bijur,   Mrs.   Abram 
Billikopf,  Jacob 
Castle,  Mrs.  George  P. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Colvin,  Katharine 
Crane,  Richard  T.,  Ill 
Detroit   Community  Union 
Dreier,  Mary  E. 
Epstean,   David 
Evans,  Harold 
Floyd,  Mrs.  William 
Goldman,  Julius 
Goff,  Frederick  H. 


MacGregor,  Tracy  W. 
Mallory,  Otto  T. 
May,  Walter 
Newborg,  Mrs.  M. 
Peters,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Pratt,  Frederick  B. 
Schaffner,  Joseph 

(In  Memoriam) 
Schmidlapp,  J.  G. 
Senter,  Augusta 
Sexton,  Lawrence  E. 
Townsend,  J.  Barton 
Wald,  Lillian  D. 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis  S. 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  contributions  of 
$25  each  from  One  Hundred  and  Six  Survey 
readers.  Our  goal  was  one  hundred  such.  Will 
you  add  another  for  full  measure? 


Agnew,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Rea 
Anon 

Asher,  L.  F.        | 
Baker,  Herbert  M. 
Baldwin,  Arthur  D. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Bartol,  Elilzabeth  H. 
Blackstone,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Blaney.Mr.  &  Mrs.Chas.  D. 
Bowers,  Ogden  H. 
Boyce,  C.  V. 
Brown,   James   W. 
Buckstaff,  Mrs.  Florence  G. 
Buell,  Bertha  G. 
Bull,  Dorothy 
Burlingham,  C.  C. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George,  Jr. 
Bruere,  Robert  W. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Courtis,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Crane,  W.  Murray 
Cromwell,  Dorothea 
Crosby,  Caroline  M. 
deForest,  Henry  L. 
Deknatel,  F.  H. 
Donaldson,  W.  H. 
Dreier,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Earle,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Edwards,  J.  Howard 
Ehrich,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Eisenman,  Charles 
Elkus,  Abram  I. 
Emlen,  John  T. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Freeman,  J.  S. 
Gannett,  Dr.  &  Mrs.Wm.  C. 
Gifford,  Dr.  H. 
Goethe,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Gordon,  G.  A. 
Graham,  Arthur  Butler 
Hartshorn,  Mrs.   Stewart 
Hatch,  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Havemeyer,  J.  C. 
Healey,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Heard,  Mrs.   Dwight  B. 
Higgins,   Charles   M. 
Hilles,  William  T. 
Hirsch,  Mrs.  Alcon 
Hoag,  C.  G.  and  A.  G. 
Holt,  Ellen 

Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M. 
Ittleson,  Henry 
Ives,  Mrs.  D.  O. 


Jackson,   Mary   Louisa 
Jewett,  Dr.  Mary   B. 
Kellogg,  Clara  N. 
Kennedy,  Prof.  F.  L. 
Kleinstuck,  Mrs.   C.  G. 
Kneeland,  Jessie 
Krolik,  Julian  H. 
LaMonte,  Caroline  B. 
Lord,  Daniel  M. 
Lenders,  Emma  B. 
Lewis,  Theodore  J. 
Loud,  H.  Kimball 
Lovejoy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Madeira,  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Meyer,  £'..  .sd  C. 
McCormick,  Miss  M.  V. 
McGrath,  James 
Milbank,  Albert  G. 
Morley,  Frederick  H. 
Morrow,    Mrs.    Dwight    W. 
Murphy,  Dr.  Fred  T. 
Nash,  Willis  K. 
Morris,  George  W. 
Oleson,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert 
Ollesheimer,  Mrs.  Henry 
Patterson,  G.  W. 
Pinchot,  Mrs.  Gifford 
Prince,  Mrs.  Beniamin 
Rosenberg,  Max  L. 
Rothermel,  John  J. 
Rounds,  R.  S. 
Rubens,  Mrs.  Charles 
Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Bert 
Schoettle,  Marc  A. 
Seager,  Prof.   Henry  R. 
Sears,  Annie  L. 
Seligman,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Sherwin,  Belle 
Stern,  Alfred  W. 
Thorp,  J.  G. 

United  States    Rubber    Co. 
Vanderlip,   Mrs.   John 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry 
Vincent,  George  E. 
Vonnegut,  Franklin 
Wadsworth,  Eliot 
Wald,  Lillian  D. 
Watson,  Lucy  C. 
Weil,  Mrs.  Henry 
White,  Edna  M. 
Wilcox,  Ansley 
Willock,  Harry  H. 
Upson,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
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WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  contri- 
butions of  $2,280  toward  the  budget  of 
$3,300  of  our  Foreign  Service  Depart- 
ment. We  hope  to  make  the  SURVEY  a 
practical  link  between  social  work  and 
movements  here  and  abroad ;  one  of  the 
cords,  if  you  will,  that  will  bind  the  world 
together  in  new  fellowship.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  interpret  the  social  bearings  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  spread 
of  American  work  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation overseas  have  thrown  unusuai 
demands  upon  this  department  and  we 
are  faced  with  a  deficit  of  roughly 
$1,000. 

We  feel  that  the  opportunity  and  edu- 
cational justification  of  this  work 
should  make  especial  claim  upon  SUR- 
VEY readers  and  urgently  appeal  for 
contributions  to  clear  this  fund. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  FUND 

Schiff,  Jacob  H $1,000 

Lasker,  Albert  D 500 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H 250 

Scattergood,  A.  G 

Scattergood,  Mrs.  Thomas.. 

Evans,  Charles 

Cadbury,  Joel 

A  Friend 

A  Friend 

Baily,  Albert  L 

Borton,  C.  .W 

Buzby,  Walter  J 

Carter,  John  E 

Emlen,  John  T 

Garrett,  Alfred  C 

Maier,  Paul  D.  I 

Moore,  Walter  T 

Morris,  Mrs.  Marriott  C 

Rhoads,  Charles  J 

Rhoads,  George  A 

Rhoads,  J.  Edgar 

Smith,  Miss  Esther  Morton. 

Stokes,  J.  Stodgell 

Thomas,  Arthur  H 

Whitall,  John  M 

Wright,  Mrs.  Minturn  T.  .  . 

Yarnal,  William  S 

Morgan,  S.  Rowland 
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Survey  Associates, 

112  E.  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
I   enclose    -    to  help  clear  the  Foreign 

Service  Fund  of  Survey  Associates  for 

1918-19. 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  contri- 
butions of  various  amounts,  sums  dif- 
ferent from  the  listings  on  this  page, 
and  ranging  to  $1,000  and  above. 
While  we  are  slowly  and  dependably 
extending  the  SURVEY  as  a  mutual 
undertaking,  it  is  these  gifts  by  friends 
of  larger  means  and  equal  interest 
which  enable  us  to  carry  forward  the 
process  of  upbuilding. 

We  are  still  $2,514  short  of  the  $20,- 
000  set  as  a  "construction  fund"  to 
carry  forward  the  constructive  devel- 
opment of  the  year.  We  have  gone 
ahead  in  the  faith  that  the  work  would 
carry  conviction  and  the  money  be 
forthcoming.  That  our  faith  has  not 
been  misplaced  witness  the  columns 
on  this  page  in  which  contributions  to 
both  general  and  construction  funds 
are  listed.  We  earnestly  appeal  in  this 
last  fortnight  for  generous  gifts  from 
old  and  new  contributors  to  complete 
our  construction  fund. 

LARGE  CONTRIBUTIONS :  GENERAL 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

Pratt,  Mrs.  George  D $2,210.61 

deForest,  Robert  W 1,500.00 

Chamberlain,  Joseph  P. ..  1,000.00 

Dane,  Helen  P 1,000.00 

Lewisohn,  Adolph 1,000.00 

Rosenwald,  Julius 1,000 

Sorchan,  Mrs.  C.  H 1,000.00 

A  Friend „ 500.00 

Burnham,  Mary  A. ......  500.00 

Douglas,  Mrs.  P.  H 500.00 

Lamont,  Mrs.  T.  W 500.00 

Lasker,  The  Misses 500.00 

Lydig,  Mrs.  Philip 500.00 

Macy,  V.  Everit 500.00 

Woodward,  George 500.00 

Lewisohn,  The  Misses. . .  400.00 

Straight,  Mrs.  Willard . . .  400.00 

Lee,  Joseph 250.00 

Warburg,  Felix  N 200.00 

Jamison,  Margaret  A. ...  20.00 

B-utler,  Virginia 15.00 

Bloomfield,  Meyer 15.00 

Senter,  Augusta 15.00 


Survey  Associates,  Inc., 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  enclose  as  my  contribution  to  com- 
plete this  year's  Construction  Fund 

Name 


We  Want  TWELVE  HUNDRED  Cooperating  Subscribers 


WE  GRATEFULLY  acknowledge  168  additional  $10  cooperating  subscriptions,  pledged 
or  paid  up  to  September  1,  since  June  21,  the  date  of  our  last  published  roster.  This 
brought  the  total  to  1068.  1200  is  our  goal.  Will  you  be  one  of  the  132  that  will  see  us 
across  the  goal. 


Altschul,  Frank 
Andrews,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Anthony,  Alfred  W. 
Anthony,  Julia  B. 
Atwater,  Mrs.  Wm.  C. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Arnold,  Sarah  Louise 
Arnstein,  Leo 

Bacon,  Mrs.  George  M. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard 

Baldwin,     Mrs.     Ruth 
Standish 

Barber,  James 

Bedal,  Dr.  Adelheid  C. 

Bengston,  Caroline 

Beyer,  David  S. 

Bishop,  C.  S. 

Blackwell,  Alice   Stone 

Bliss,  Miss  L.  P. 

Blossom,  Mrs.  D.  S. 

Boggs,  Miss  M.  A. 

Bond,  Elsie  M. 

Bosworth,  Edward  I. 

Braucher,  H.  S. 

Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers 

Brown,  L.  Caroline 

Brown,  Lester  D. 

Brown,  Udetta  D. 

Bunker,  George  R. 

Butler,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Butler,  Mrs.  Hermon  B. 

Butzel,  Fred  M. 

Cadbury,  Joel 
Cheever,  Mrs.  David 
Clowes,  F.  J. 
Cochran,  Fanny  T. 
Codman,  Catherine  A. 
Cook,  Paul 
Crocker,  George  U. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  John 
Davidson,  Frida 
Davis,  Abel 
Davis,     Dr.     Katharine 

Bement 

Davis,  Otto  W. 
Durfee,  Nathan 


Eastman,  Rev.  Samuel  S. 
Eliot,  Thomas  D. 
Ely,  Gertrude  S. 
Engle,  Elsie  Ross 

Feidelson,  Charles  N. 
Fleisher,    Arthur   A. 
Fraley,   Mrs.   Joseph 
Frank,  Walter 
Fuller,  A.  G. 

Gilbert,  Natalie 
Gilbreth,  Frank  B. 
Greene,  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Grit  Publishing  Co. 
Gruening,  Rose 

Hamlen,  Miss  E.  P. 
Hansen,  Emilie 
Harrison,  Shelby  M. 
Heinsheimer,  A.   M. 
Heinz,  Howard 
Herz,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
High,  Fred 
Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Catherine 

A.  H. 

Hoggson,  W.  J. 
Hollander,  Walter 
Hollister,  Mrs.  Clay  H. 
Holman,  Lydia 
Holmes,  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Hosmer,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  L. 

Ihlder,  John 
Ingersoll,  Charles  H. 

Janeway,  Chaplain,  F.  L. 
Johnson,  Alexander 
Johnson,  Leeds 
Jones,  Mrs.  S.  M. 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Nichols 
Kellogg,    Mrs.    Morris    W. 
Kelly,  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Kennard,  Beulah 
Knight,   Harriet   W. 
Knopf,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Kursheedt,  Manuel  A. 


Lamont,  Elizabeth  K. 
Lee,  Mrs.  John  C. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Francis  H. 
Levering,  Eugene 
Lincoln,  E.  L. 
Lindsley,  Mrs.  John 
Lippelman,      Mrs.      Bertha 

VanNess 

Lowenstein,  Solomon 
Lucas,  William  Palmer 
Lynde,  Charles  E. 
Lyon,   Mrs.   Thomas  R. 


Mallory,  Herbert  S. 
Marston,  George  W. 
Maule,  Margaret  E. 
McCormick,     Bishop 

John  N. 

McHenry,  Miss  I.  M. 
Means,   Rev.   Frederick   H. 
Merrill,  Rev.  William  P. 
Moody,  Prof.  Herbert  R. 
Moore,  H.  H. 
Moot,  Adelbert 
Mowry,  Mrs.  E.   C. 
Murdock,  Marie 
Murphy,  J.  Prentice 
Murray,  Helen  G. 

New    Orleans    Association 

of  Commerce 
Norris,  J.  Anna 


Page,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 
Palmer,  Kate  A. 
Park,  Robert  E. 
Pinchot,  Gifford 


Quan,   Mrs.   James  E. 


Rauh,  Marcus 

Rike,  F.  H. 

Robbins,     Mrs.     Francis 

L.,  Jr. 

Rosenfeld,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Rowell,  Dorothy  C. 
Rumely,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Russell,  Marie 


Sanderson,  Prof.  Dwight 
Schieffelin,  Dr.  Wm.  Jay 
Schofield,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Scott,  Donald 
Sedgwick,    Rev.     Theodore 
Shipman,  Richard  D 
Sibley,  F.  Harper 
Simpson,  Mrs.   David  F. 
Smith,  James  A. 
Solomons,  Clara  B. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Stebbins,  Mrs.  Edith  L 
Stoddard,  Melita 
Stokes,  J.  G.  Phelps 
Stone,  Annie 
Straus,  Mrs.  H.  Grant 

Taylor,  Rev.  Levingston 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Teter,  Lucius 
Thaw,  A.  Blair 
Thum,  William 
Todd,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Townsend,  J.  Barton 
Tunnicliff,  Mrs.  D.  G. 

Van  Horn,  Olive  O. 

Van    Schaick,    Jr.,    Mr.    & 

Mrs. 

Van  Winkle,  Mrs.  Mina  C 
Volger,  B.  G. 
Vose,  Mrs.  F.  P. 

Walter,  Mrs.  Isaac  N. 
Ward,  Artemas 
Watson,   Frank    D. 
Weil,  A.  Leo 
Wertheim,  Maurice 
Westbrook,   Mrs.   F.   A. 
Williams,  Olive 
Williams,  H.  A. 
Wilson,  Mildred  W. 
Woods,  Robert  A. 

Zaremba,  C?ara 
A  Friend 
Anonymous 


Ten  dollar  cooperating  subscriptions  or  larger 
gifts  cover  the  regular  $4  subscription  plus  a  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the 
magazine  and  associates.  They  make  such  a  sub- 
scriber eligible  for  election  as  a  Survey  Associate 
for  the  current  year,  but  create  no  financial  liability 
nor  promise  of  renewal.  A  contributor  of  $100  or 
more  is  eligible  to  life  membership. 

The  fiscal  year  ends  September  30. 


Survey  Associates,   Inc.,  No.   1069 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  $10  as  my  contribution  in  this  year's 
roster  of  TWELVE  HUNDRED 
$10  cooperating  subscriptions. 


Name 
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Book  Reviews 


CANON  BARNETT  ;  WARDEN  OF  TOYNBEE  HALL  ; 
His  LIFE,  WORK  AND  FRIENDS 

By  his  wife.     American  edition  published  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.    880  pp.,  illustrated. 

Price  $8 ;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $8.50. 

This  can  hardly  fail  to  take  its  place 
among  the  great  biographies.  It  sets  forth 
in  the  story  of  one  life-time  the  origin  and 
development  of  nearly  all  the  phases  of  an 
essentially  new  branch  of  civilization.  It 
shows  in  what  unprecedented  manner  and 
degree  a  prolific  constructive  genius  brought 
forth  method  and  system  for  meeting,  point 
after  point,  in  representative  fashion,  the 
more  immediately  human  demands  of  democ- 
racy amid  a  Benthamite  world,  in  which 
each  person  was  enjoined  to  push  his  per- 
sonal interests  to  their  last  conclusion.  Bar- 
nett  set  out  upon  the  task  of  actually  bring- 
ing some  part  of  the  best  human  resources 
of  the  English  people  to  meet  some  of  their 
worst  needs. 

His  forty  years'  work,  in  all  of  which  his 
wife  had  her  full,  inseparable  share,  is  rec- 
ognized in  England  as  constituting  one  of 
the  most  important  and  formative  careers 
of  the  past  generation.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  though  but  little  known  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  his  influence  direct  and  indirect 
upon  the  remarkable  development  of  com- 
munity sense  and  technique  among  us  has 
been  very  great.  When  all  the  threads  are 
gathered  up  historically  by  some  future 
Lecky,  it  will  appear  that  this  man,  who  was 
with  us  for  only  two  brief  visits,  was  yet  a 
powerful  shaper  of  our  new  forms  of  phil- 
anthropic and  collective  enterprise. 

To  have  lived  and  worked  at  a  settlement 
house  has  been  a  valued  part  of  the  training 
of  many  who,  whether  as  professionals  or 
volunteers,  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of 
leadership  in  social  work.  It  is  a  priceless 
remembrance  to  a  few  among  us  to  have  had 
some  real  participation  in  the  life  of  Toynbee 
Hall  in  the  days  of  Barnett.  I  very  earnestly 
urge  that  by  the  careful  reading  of  these 
volumes,  and  by  continued  reference  to  them, 
the  way  is  now  open  for  everyone  respon- 
sibly interested  in  social  work  to  drink  freely 
from  its  prime  fount  of  inspiration.  In  par- 
ticular, every  new  apprentice  should  be 
schooled  in  certain  parts  of  this  great  story 
of  teaching  by  doing.  I  can  imagine  that 
a  person  who  should  become  thoroughly  in- 
fused with  the  thought,  the  drama,  the  spirit 
of  this  biography,  might  make  shift  without 
any  other  special  schooling. 

In  the  classic  land  of  modern  industry, 
Barnett's  career  covered  the  classical  period 
of  the  germinating  motive  of  cultural  de- 
mocracy. In  fact  his  life,  far  more  than 
that  of  any  other,  was  an  epitome  of  it.  He 
was  in  Oxford  in  the  great  days  when  the 
influence  of  Ruskin  was  at  its  highest.  After 
a  visit  to  the  United  States — which,  as  he 
always  said,  made  him  a  radical — he  began 
his  ministry  as  curate  to  Freemantle,  pioneer 
of  social  Christianity,  and  author  of  one  of 
its  earliest  and  best  statements,  T'.ie  World 
the  Subject  of  Redemption.  There  he  came 
at  once  into  working  association  with  Octavia 
Hill,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  original  social  worker. 

When  he  came  to  the  point  of  undertak- 
ing a  parish  of  his  own,  he  faced  a  choice 
that  presented  a  dramatic,  almost  tragic, 
contrast.  Bent  above  all  things  upon  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  he  had  to  select  between 
a  charge  in  a  fascinating  village  near  to  all 


the  high  privileges  of  Oxford,  and  what  the 
Bishop  of  London  called  the  worst  parish  in 
his  diocese.  The  decision  fell  in  favor  of 
Whitechapel ;  but  it  registered  a  high  purpose 
to  suffuse  the  whole  life  of  this  burdened 
and  degraded  community  with  all  the  best 
of  Oxford's  intelligence  and  devotion. 

Mrs.  Barnett  has  set  forth  the  story  in  such 
way  as  to  give  a  stirring  sense  of  the  grad- 
ual, successive,  inevitable  unfolding  of  this 
purpose,  so  that  every  significant  aspect  of 
our  present  well-understood  scheme  of 
neighborhood  betterment  rises  into  being. 
One  seems  to  be  watching  the  full  ordered 
process  of  planting  and  growth  of  branch, 
leaf,  flower,  fruit,  of  all  that  in  essence  we 
know  as  social  work.  What  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently know — or  too  often  forget — is  here 
everywhere  movingly  revealed — how  such 
coming  of  new  life  depends  upon  the  cosmic 
influence  of  great  and  persuasive  faith  in 
God  and  man. 

The  story,  as  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Barnett, 
is  based  largely  upon  letters.  These  are 
very  revealing,  so  far  as  the  spontaneous 
play  of  personality  is  concerned;  but  they 
should  be  supplemented  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  by  acquaintance  with  Practicable 
Socialism,  a  volume  of  essays  by  both  hus- 
band and  wife  and  a  little  book  of  selections 
entitled  Worship  and  Work. 

The  early  period  of  Barnett's  work  un- 
doubtedly got  its  clue  from  Octavia  Hill.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  leaders  in  the  vast 
task  of  charity  organization,  with  a  result 
which,  from  these  beginnings  in  London,  was 
spread  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  and  laid  the  essential  underpinning  to 
all  the  constructive  efforts  that  have  fol- 
lowed. He  was  the  first  to  undertake  and, 
in  fair  measure,  to  achieve  the  rehousing  of 
a  neighborhood  under  modern  standards;  and 
the  Whitechapel  dwellings  afforded  definite 
suggestion  to  the  great  building  enterprises 
later  carried  through  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  gospel  of  play  had  in  him  one  of  its 
earliest  advocates  and  exemplars.  We  find 
him  beginning  to  promote  playgrounds  as 
early  as  1881;  and  soon  organizing  what  has 
since  become  the  great  London  Children's 
County  Holiday  Fund.  The  Barnetts'  neigh- 
borhood parties  as  a  frequent  means  of  grace 
date  from  the  beginning  of  their  parish  work, 
taking  the  form  very  often  in  summer  of 
outings  to  private  estates  where  the  White- 
chapel people  become  guests  for  the  day  in 
a  very  full  sense  of  the  word. 

One  of  the  great  books  of  modern 
prophecy,  Matthew  Arnold's  Culture  and 
Anarchy,  found  its  strikingly  specific  and 
inclusive  embodiment  in  what  Barnett 
brought  to  pass.  The  best  music  became 
continuous  reality  and  found  its  appreciation 
following.  The  Whitechapel  Free  Art  Exhi- 
bition became  an  established  annual  func- 
tion, leading  finally  to  a  permanent  art  gal- 
lery. University  extension  in  its  very  early 
stages  found  such  a  stronghold  amid  work- 
ing-class conditions  as  was  found  nowhere 
else  in  England.  Even  the  enlightening  in- 
fluences of  travel  were  provided  for  in  an 
organization  which  arranged  and  conducted 
two  continental  journeys  each  year. 

Religion  to  him  reached  wide  as  well  as 
went  deep.  His  whole  local  program  repre- 
sented simply  a  vital  unit  in  the  great  or- 
ganism of  the  life  of  the  people,  in  a  "  whole 
nation  organized  for  righteousness."  The 


bringing  together  of  alienated  classes  was  the 
motive  that  led  to  the  realization  of  his 
greatest  conception,  the  university  settlement 
—not  a  strictly  original  idea  with  him,  but 
one  which  he  infused  with  life,  developed 
into  maturity  and  power,  and,  abave  all,  gave 
such  radiant  embodiment  that  within  a  few 
years  it  came  to  be  reproduced  in  hundreds 
or  instances  around  the  world. 

Barnett  had  the  instincts  of  a  great  teacher 
One  of  the  most  convincing  passages  in  the 
biography  to  anyone  that  ever  came  under 
his  direct  influence  is  the  following  testi- 
mony from  a  former  Toynbee  Hall  man: 
You  went  to  him  for  one  of  those  casual 

ilks  which  his  disciples  knew  so  well.  He 
spoke  with  clear  preciseness,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  be  instructing  you ;  he  was  asking 
your  opinion,  it  appeared,  on  things  in  gen- 
eral; differing  a  little  himself,  it  might  be 
but  not  much;  very  anxious  to  learn  your 
point  of  view,  if  you  had  one— and  after  a 
few  minutes  you  generally  found  you  had  a 
very  decided  one.  Then  he  would  illustrate 
that  point  of  view  out  of  his  huge  and 
minute  knowledge  of  local  needs.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably not  till  a  long  time  afterwards  did  you 
discover  that  every  original  idea  in  the  talk 
was  really  his;  that  the  whole  inspiration 
came  from  him." 

Nor  was  such  influence  confined  to  the 
young.  It  is  doubtful  whether  of  recent 
years  there  has  been  any  man  in  England 
whose  judgment  has  been  more  often  sought 
by  leaders  in  public  life,  a  tendency  promoted 
by  the  large  number  of  men  trained  by  him 
who  have  come  into  positions  of  power.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read  that 
Clemenceau,  after  a  visit  across  the  channel 
in  1894,  during  which  he  spent  a  day  with 
Barnett,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  I  have  met 
but  three  really  great  men  in  England  and 
one  was  a  little  pale  clergyman  in  White- 
chapel." 

His  work  was  not  always  appreciated  by 
those  who  were  intent  upon  radical  forms 
of  social  reconstruction;  but  in  the  end  he 
won  the  sober  judgment  of  many  of  them. 
They  came  to  realize  that  it  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  Barnett  impulse  that  lay 
behind  the  great  studies  of  Charles  Booth 
upon  which  municipal  socialism  in  London 
was  so  largely  based;  and  that  Barnett  was 
ready  to  welcome  every  broad  implication  of 
local  experience  in  terms  of  parliamentary 
enactment,  even  though  his  friends  of  the 
C.  O.  S.  walked  no  more  with  him.  They 
found  in  him  a  hater  of  luxury  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  far  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth.  Still,  one  has  had  to 
rub  one's  eyes  to  find  the  New  Statesman 
referring  to  him  as  a  kindred  spirit. 

He  was,  indeed,  not  only  up  with  his  times 
but  ahead  of  them.  He  carried  over  the 
older  spiritual  emphasis  and  was  among  the 
foremost  in  giving  it  that  new  cast  in  the 
likeness  of  a  twentieth-century  renaissance, 
which  alone  can  make  a  worthy  stake  for 
the  vastly  complicated  serving  of  tables 
which  today  so  often  seems  to  be  all.  As 
amid  the  dangers  and  hopes  of  a  new  and 
more  decisive  era  of  the  democratic  process, 
truly  emancipated  thinkers  occasionally  de- 
mand, "To  what  end?"  the  words  and  deeds 
of  Barnett  will  afford  some  of  the  ultimate 
clues.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS. 

EMPLOYMENT  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Henry  C.  Link.     Macmillan  Co.     440 

pp.     Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 

$2.70. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  book,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University, 
writes:  "Dr.  Link's  book  is  important  be- 
cause it  gives  an  honest,  impartial  account 
of  the  use  of  psychological  tests  under  work- 
ing conditions  in  a  representative  industry. 
He  has  the  great  merit  of  writing  as  a  man 
of  science  assessing  his  own  work,  not  as  an 
enthusiast  eager  to  make  a  market  for  psy- 
chology with  business  men." 
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This  is  commendation  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  field  of  applied  psychology, 
and  the  book  deserves  it.  Employment  man- 
agement, now  recognized  as  a  clear  function 
of  sound  industrial  administration,  is  a 
movement  not  ten  years  old.  In  its  growth 
it  repeats  the  history  of  all  other  movements 
of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  people.  It 
was  expected  that  an  industrial  need  so  vital 
as  this  one  would  attract  for  its  exploitation 
a  variety  of  medicine  men.  Bat  on  the  whots 
the  progress  of  employment  management  has 
been  sane,  conservative,  and  in  responsible 
hands,  thanks  to  men  like  Professor  Thorn- 
dike,  Colonel  Scott,  Professor  Hanus  of  Har- 
vard, President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth,  A. 
Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  personnel  managers  connected  with 
industrial  enterprises. 

To  this  sanity  of  progress  Dr.  Link's  book 
is  a  distinct  contribution.  It  covers  a  diffi- 
cult field  in  a  simple,  interesting,  and  help- 
ful way.  The  book  is  a  record  of  actual 
tests  applied,  and  of  actual  results  carefully 
observed.  It  is  one  of  very  few  scientific 
approaches  to  the  treatment  of  one  of  indus- 
try's biggest  problems,  namely  that  of  man- 
aging employment  in  a  less  wasteful  manner 
than  has  been  the  practice  generally.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reception  which 
this  book  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
country's  business  executives  and  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  serious  responsi- 
bilities of  employment  management  work. 
MEYER  BLOOMFIELD. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GROUP  D«NCES  • 
By   J.    C.    Elsom    and    Blanche    Trillmg. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     258   pp.,  illustrated. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.95. 

In  Social  Games  and  Group  Dances  the 
authors,  both  of  whom  are  experts  in  physical 
education  and  recreation,  have  compiled  a 
collection'of  games  and  dances  which  have 
seemed  to  them  best  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
cial education  of  young  people,  and  which 
furnish  the  most  healthful  forms  of  physical 
activity.  The  games  described,  which  are 
grouped  under  such  headings  as  social  mixer?, 
acquaintance  games,  activity  games,  parlor 
and  house  party  games,  games  with  pencil 
and  paper,  stunts,  group  dances,  and  singing 
games  and  dances  especially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren, may  be  used  in  the  country  and  city, 
home  and  school,  social  center  and  ball  room, 
and  by  young  and  old. 

The  book  will  be  found  particularly  help- 
ful at  just  this  time  when  the  social  and 
recreation  values  of  community  life  are  as- 
suming such  importance.  The  illustrations, 
music  scores,  and  bibliography  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

ABBIE  CONDIT. 

WOMEN  AND  WORLD  FEDERATION 

By  Florence  G.  Tuttle.  Robert  McBride 
&  Co.  250pp.  Paper  bound.  Price  $1.60; 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.75. 

This  book  is  an  appeal  to  all  American 
women  who  are  soon  to  shace  men's  political 
responsibilities.  It  is  a  call  to  study  those 
international  relations  on  which  national 
prosperity  now  so  largely  depends.  The 
author  gives  no  technical  analysis  of  the 
League  of  Nations'  covenant  and  enters  little 
into  the  current  discussion  of  its  merits. 
She  emphasizes  the  fact  that  social  revolu- 
tion is  at  the  heart  of  the  organic  world- 
changes  and  is  a  movement  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  society  upon  a  more  just  indus- 
trial basis.  She  believes  that  women  are  pe- 
culiarly constituted  to  become  great  world- 
stabilizers,  standing  between  the  dominant 
producers  and  dominant  accumulators  of 
wealth  and  creating  a  social  justice  that  shall 
be  the  prime  producer  of  world  peace.  She 
sees  as  a  real  and  appalling  factor  "the 
amazing  ignorance  of  educated  women  as  to 


how  the  other  four-fifths  live  "  and  "  the  ab- 
sence of  e-ven  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
modern  economics  or  sociology."  Against 
the  current  narrow  nationalism  she  preaches 
that  life  is  made  up  of  many  loyalties  and 
that  giving  to  the  larger  does  not  lessen  de- 
votion to  the  smaller.  "  No  one  grows 
poorer  through  spiritual  giving."  The 
author  opposes  universal  military  training 
and  the  sophistical  argument  of  its  being  the 
best  agency  to  produce  a  robust  manhood. 
The  book  may  be  commended  to  the  many 
clubs  and  classes  that  are  looking  for  a  first 
general  survey  of  the  greatest  problem 
which  confronts  the  bewildered  masses  of 
American  womanhood  today.  Without  much 
technical  information,  it  gives  the  true  gen- 
erarl  point  of  view  and  stimulates  further 
study.  It  is  marred  by  occasional  slips  as 
when  the  author  writes  of  Luther's  nailing 
his  "  bulls,"  instead  of  his  theses,  to  the 
church  door  and  when  she  gives  the  indem- 
nity demanded  of  France  by  Germany  as  five 
billion  dollars  instead  of  five  billion  francs. 
The  book  has  useful  appendices,  which  in- 
clude the  lengthy  and  stimulating  congres- 
sional program  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
of  New  York  state. 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  His  CONTROL  OF  MEN 
By  Enoch  Burton  Gowin.     Macmillan  Co. 
34"9    pp.      Price    $1.50;    by    mail    of    the 
SURVEY  $1.65. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  taken  from 
the  literature  of  the  best  social  psychologists 
the  factors  traditionally  regarded  as  ele- 
ments in  social  control  and  applied  them  in 
a  more  or  less  interesting  manner  to  the 
work  of  the  executive.  The  background  of 
the  work  is  the  social  psychology  of  imita- 
tion, suggestion,  emulation  and  the  springs 
of  effort  as  familiar  to  all  students  of  social 
psychology.  In  his  application  of  these  old 
time  ideas  to  the  executive,  the  author  has 
been  none  too  careful  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  leader  of  a  crowd  and  the  execu- 
tive. Many  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
biographies  of  leading  politicians  as  well  as 
from  true  executives.  The  book  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  centribution.  It  can  be  said  to 
be  a  good  adaptation  of  the  truisms  of  social 
psychologists  to  modern-day  executive  prob- 
lems. To  any  executive  not  familiar  with 
the  standard  works  on  social  psychology,  the 
book  will  be  stimulating  and  valuable. 

CLYDE  L.  KING. 


THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
By  Howard  T.  Lewis.    Richard  G.  Badger. 
91   pp.     Price  $1 ;   by  mail  of  the  SURVEY 
$1.08. 

Starting  with  the  general  principle  that 
"better  farming"  and  "permanent  uplift  of 
a  general  character  "  cannot  become  a  reality 
in  the  rural  community  except  "  through 
educational  effort  of  some  kind,"  this  little 
book  deals  with  methods  of  raising  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  rural  public  schools. 
This  is  to  be  done,  once  the  community 
recognizes  that  it  is  not  making  reasonable 
and  healthy  progress,  first  by  attacking  its 
"rural  problem"  in  a  scientific  manner;  by 
searching  for  facts  as  a  basis  for  public 
policy;  by  applying  the  principles  and  experi- 
ence of  social  surveying  to  the  development 
of  the  rural  schools. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  thus  presents  an 
argument,  forceful  and  with  apt  illustrations, 
for  more  knowledge  and  less  guess-work  in 
improving  country  life,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  part  the  teacher  should  play  and  his 
methods  in  the  school  survey,  one  of  the 
main  contentions  being  that  the  rural  teacher 
is  not  so  overburdened  with  duties  (much 
as  the  public  may  think  otherwise),  that  he 


cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  survey's 
direction  himself — and  indeed,  "  the  whole 
idea  is  related  in  a  most  fundamental  way 
with  the  working  efficiency  of  the  school  and 
might  well  be  done,  therefore,  even  at  a 
sacrifice  of  some  other  things." 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  adapting  the  cur- 
riculum to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  loca-1  district,  and  the  value  of  a  social 
center  in  the  school  "  which  concentrates  and 
develops  all  of  these  forces  that  lead  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  wholesome  rural  life."  A 
chapter  is  also  devoted  to  the  teacher's  train- 
ing for  this  program. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  its  emphasis  upon 
the  relating  of  what  goes  on  in  the  rural 
schoolroom  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
community  isutside;  more  perhaps  for  that 
than  for  its  contribution  to  methods  of 
school  surveying. 

SHELBY  M.  HARRISON. 

AN  ADOPTED  HUSBAND 

By  Futabatei.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.     275  pp. 
Price  $1.75;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.95. 

The  reader  who  thinks  from  this  story  to 
catch  a  reliable  glimpse  of  Japanese  family 
life  will  be  sadly  out  of  his  reckoning.  Even 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  Japanese 
character  this  volume  gives  little  real  help. 
Of  the  five  characters,  not  one  is  in  any  re- 
spect noble.  Two  sensual  knaves,  one  selfish 
old  mother-in-law — a  vain,  jealous,  suspi- 
cious young  wife,  set  the  background  of  the 
home  in  which  the  weak-willed  university- 
trained  but  helpless  adopted  husband  by  de- 
grees falls  an  love  with  his  wife's  younger 
illegitimate  half-sister.  The  latter  alone  at 
one  stage  shows  a  little  strength  and  nobility 
of  character.  But  even  she  soon  yields  to 
temptation. 

The  volume  may  be  worth  while  as  show- 
ing wh<at  kind  of  morbid  stories — so  called 
character-studies — are  having  wide  sale  in 
Japan.  But  the  book  does  not  give  any  real 
idea  of  the  Japanese  home  life  or  family 
system.  The  custom  of  adopting  a  husband 
in  order  to  maintain  the  family  line  intact 
is  not  adequately  explained  for  the  foreign 
reader.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the 
first  important  novel  to  be  translated  into 
English  should  so  completely  fail  to  present 
any  of  the  nobler,  more  attractive  and  in- 
spiring aspects  of  the  Japanese  home. 

SIDNEY  L.  GULICK. 

THE  LAND  OF  TOMORROW 
By  William  B.  Stephenson,  Jr.    George  H. 
Doran    Co.      240    pp.      Illustrated.      Price 
$2;  by  mail  of  the  SURVEY  $2.20. 

The  author,  now  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  was  before  the  war  a  United 
States  commissioner  in  Alaska  where  he  has 
lived  for  many  years.  His  book  about  the 
land  of  his  adoption  has  great  charm — 
largely  owing  to  his  obviously  genuine  en- 
thusiasm for  such  diverse  interests  as  dogs, 
native  customs,  horticulture,  mountaineer- 
ing, commercial  opportunities,  engineering, 
and  human  nature.  It  is  free  from  the 
restraints  of  the  conventional  writer  and  at 
times  a  little  disconnected.  But  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  only  like  Alaska  itself,  with  its 
extraordinary  contrasts  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, of  antiquity  and  modernity,  of  mari- 
time and  alpine  landscapes  and  livelihoods. 
The  information  given  is  neither  that  of 
the  honeyed  realty  prospectus  nor  that  of 
the  lurid  Klondike  novel,  but  convincing  as 
a  genuine  addition  to  our  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  northland. 

Two  sections  are  of  special  social  interest: 
the  author's  observations  on  the  custom  of 
trial  marriage — under  Christian  auspices — 
as  a  factor  in  building  up  moral  family  life, 
and  his  story  of  the  successful  war  agbinst 
liquor,  incidentally  giving  occasion  for  one 
of  the  delightful  individual  character  studies 
in  which  this  book  abounds.  B.  L. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MITCHELL 

THE  life  of  John  Mitchell,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  of  America  and  for  the 
past  three  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  typified  the  spirit  of  arbitration  rather 
than  that  of  bitter-end  fighting  in  industrial  disputes.  It  was 
his  resort  to  this  principle  that  won  him  public  support  in  the 
great  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  in  1902,  the  strike 
that  brought  him  fame  and  won  for  him  his  remarkable  hold 
upon  workingmen.  The  story  of  this  strike  was  re-told  by 
Father  J.  J.  Curran,  Mr.  Mitchell's  long  friend  who  went 
through  those  troublous  months  with  him,  in  a  sermon  at  the 
mine  leader's  funeral  in  Scranton  last  week: 

He  began  his  work  of  organizing  the  men  into  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  1899  and  led  them  in  the  strike  of  1900 
which  ended  in  the  first  great  victory  for  the  anthracite  men  that  was 
ever  won  by  them  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Only  two  years 
had  elapsed  when  the  men  proposed  another  strike  although  against 
the  advice  of  their  leader.  However,  he  yielded  to  a  majority  vote 
of  the  union  and  declared  another  strike  in  April,  1902.  .  .  He 
first  demanded  a  10  per  cent  raise  for  them,  and  upon  refusal  of 
the  operators  he  asked  for  5  per  cent  and  when  that  was  denied,  he 
then  demanded  arbitration  which  was  also  disdainfully  rejected. 
His  last  demand  proved  the  stroke  of  diplomacy  which  eventually 
won  for  him  the  greatest  industrial  victory  that  was  ever  won  by 
workmen  in  America.  For  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
the  average  American  disdains,  it  is  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  to 
arbitrate  when  a  dispute  arises  on  a  question  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  between  employer  and  employe.  The  public  at 
large  stood  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  his  demand  for  arbitration  and  it 
was  the  public  support,  both  moral  and  financial  that  in  the  end  won 
for  him  and  his  fellows  the  world  famous  coal  strike.  .  .  .  By 
reason  of  the  set  determination  of  both  sides  the  eyes  of  the  country 
were  turned  upon  Mr.  Mitchell  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  mail  was  overburdened,  the  wires  laden  with  messages  and 
passenger  trains  filled  with  strangers  coming  from  all  parts  and 
seeking  information  as  to  when  and  how  this  gigantic  and  menacing 
struggle  was  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  .  .  . 

Everywhere  throughout  the  coal  regions  that  Mr.  Mitchell  traveled 
he  was  followed  by  a  large  army  of  men,  women  and  children  cheer- 
ing him  at  every  step  of  the  journey.  He  repeatedly  cautioned  his 
followers  against  violation  of  law,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  and  against  any  action  that  might  be  construed  as  un- 
American  and  un-Christian.  Hence  there  was  not  a-  semblance  of 
riotous  behavior  or  of  mob  rule  on  the  part  of  the  striking  miners 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  six  months'  struggle.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  great  president  of  the  United  States  was 
inspired  to  take  a  hand  in  the  struggle  and  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other  great  leader  who  was  much  of  the  sarne  type  of  man 
as  himself.  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  operators  to  a  conference  at  Washington,  and  although 
the  operators  proved  haughty  and  defiant  to  the  last,  they  yielded 
under  pressure  of  the  "  big  stick,"  and  answered  the  call  of  the 
president.  We  know  the  outcome  of  that  conference,  that  it  lead 
to  peace  in  the  coal  regions  and  victory  to  the  coal  miners  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Illinois  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  became  a  "door  boy  "  in  a  coal  mine  in  that 
state.  His  education  was  almost  negligible  but  he  made 
greedy  use  of  the  library  of  a  local  pastor  who  opened  his 


doors  to  him.  For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  local  in  his  district  and  when  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  formed  in  1890  he  joined  that  or- 
ganization. Eight  years  later  he  was  national  vice-president 
of  it,  becoming  acting  president  the  next  year  and  being  re- 
elected  annually  every  year  thereafter  until  1908,  when  poor 
health  caused  him  to  resign.  From  1898  to  1914  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  best  known  'man  in  the  American 
labor  movement,  next  to  Samuel  Gompers.  In  a  remarkable 
degree  he  had  the  confidence  both  of  employers  and  working- 
men.  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York  said  on  the  day  of 
his  death :  "  He  had  a  wonderful  personality  that  impressed 
itself  upon  every  one  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  A 
hard  and  earnest  worker,  self-educated  and  possessing  a 
marvellous  natural  ability,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
government  of  this  state." 

THE  BOSTON  POLICE  STRIKE 

IN  a  general  view  the  Boston  police  strike  is  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  the  protean  desire  of  the  rank  and  file  every- 
where to  gain  some  measure  of  control  over  the  conditions 
of  their  employment.  The  issue  directly  at  stake,  however,  is 
the  right  of  members  of  the  police  force  to  affiliate  with  organ- 
ized labor,  specifically,  in  this  case,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  right  to  strike,  with 
which  newspapers  seem  for  the  most  part  to  confuse  it.  Obvi- 
ously the  rioting,  hoodlumism  and  destruction  of  life  and 
property  that  filled  the  pages  of  the  press  for  two  days  bore  no 
relation  to  mere  affiliation  as  such;  they  occurred  because  the 
city's  protectors  actually  walked  out  and  left  the  community 
helpless  to  restrain  its  lawless  element.  Firemen  have  for 
years  been  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  yet  we  have  not 
suffered  ravages  of  fire  from  that  association,  inflaming  though 
many  people  think  it  to  be.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the 
firemen's  charter  contains  a  non-strike  clause;  they  secure  to 
themselves  the  machinery  for  collective  action  through  peti- 
tions, appeals  to  the  legislatures  and  the  public  and  the  mobiliz- 
ing of  their  own  group  sentiment — together  with  the  tactical 
advantage  of  being  morally  supported  by  fellow-workers  in 
other  callings — without  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
abandoning  their  posts  and  leaving  the  city  a  prey  to  holo- 
causts. Whether  the  same  freedom  is  one  with  which  it  is 
safe  to  invest  policemen  may  be  an  arguable  question,  but  it 
ought  to  be  kept  free  from  any  debate  involving  the  right  to 
strike. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  events  of  the 
Boston  strike.  What  part  dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of 
employment  may  have  had  in  the  early  stages  the  newspapers 
have  not  clearly  revealed.  From  a  correspondent  we  learn  that 
complaints  about  overwork,  inadequate  salaries,  extra  work 
without  pay  and  insanitary  conditions  in  some  of  the  station 
houses  were  among  the  considerations  that  induced  the  police- 
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men  to  form  a  union  in  the  first  place.  Following  their 
application  for  a  charter  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Police  Com- 
missioner Curtis  issued  an  order  that  the  patrolmen  should  not 
affiliate  with  any  outside  organization.  Charges  of  having 
violated  this  order  were  thereupon  brought  against  nineteen 
officers  and  members  of  the  union  and  their  suspension  fol- 
lowed. The  police  union  promptly  voted,  by  1,134  to  2>  to 
call  a  strike.  At  5  =45  P.  M.  Tuesday,  September  9,  between 
1,400  and  1,500  of  the  city's  total  force  of  1,544  men  went 
out  on  strike  and  the  news  leaped  to  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers.  Rioting,  looting  of  store  windows  and  burglary 
followed  and  rumors  spread  that  the  entire  American  under- 
world was  heading  for  Boston. 

Two  days  later  President  Wilson  characterized  a  strike  by 
the  policemen  of  a  great  city  as  a  crime  against  civilization 
and  likened  the  policeman's  obligation  to  that  of  the  soldier. 
Previously,  however,  he  had  taken  an  action  of  another  sort; 
he  had  requested  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  had  adopted  a  regulation  similar  to  that  of  the  Boston 
authorities  forbidding  affiliation  with  an  outside  union,  to  hold 
their  order  in  abeyance  until  after  the  conference  between  rep- 
resentatives of  capital  and  labor  called  by  him  for  October  6. 
Seizing  upon  this  as  a  precedent,  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  telegraphed  to  Mayor  Peters  of  Boston 
and  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  asking  them  to  adopt 
the  President's  course  in  their  own  city ;  the  Boston  policemen 
themselves  agreed  to  this  armistice  and  said  that  they  would 
return  to  work  if  their  suspended  fellows  were  taken  back. 
The  authorities,  however,  rejected  the  plan.  Governor  Cool- 
idge declared  that  the  situation  in  the  district  did  not  apply 
to  Boston,  inasmuch  as  the  policemen  there  had  remained  on 
duty,  whereas  in  Boston  they  had  deserted  their  posts.  He 
further  declared  that  the  nineteen  offending  policemen  had 
been  removed  and  that  the  positions  of  the  strikers  had  been 
declared  vacant  on  an  opinion  from  the  attorney-general  of 
the  state. 

This  meant  that  practically  a  new  police  force  had  to  be 
recruited.  The  latest  dispatches  up  to  the  SURVEY'S  press  time 
(Tuesday  morning)  indicated  that  this  was  being  vigorously 
prosecuted ;  former  service  men  constituted  the  bulk  of  those 
who  were  being  placed  under  instruction.  Meanwhile  the 
city's  streets  were  being  patrolled  by  khaki-clad  guardsmen 
instead  of  the  familiar  bluecoats  and  the  policemen  were  con- 
ferring as  to  the  possibility  of  mandamus  proceedings  to  force 
the  restoration  of  the  strikers.  Talk  of  a  general  strike  had 
somewhat  abated,  though  ballots  by  various  labor  bodies  to 
decide  the  question  were  scheduled  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

The  newspaper  accounts  have  in  general  been  silent  on  the 
question  whether  the  charter  desired  by  the  Boston  policemen 
contained  a  non-strike  clause  or  not.  Editorial  opinion  has 
been  predominantly  hostile  to  the  strikers,  and  so  apparently 
has  been  public  sentiment  in  Boston.  Meanwhile,  there  has 
been  little  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Boston  drama, 
though  it  has  gone  farther  than  others,  is  only  one  among  many 
and  that  the  police  of  over  fifty  cities  are  said  to  be  affiliating 
with  outside  labor  bodies  or  to  have  done  so  already.  In 
Macon,  Ga.,  the  city  civil  service  commission  was  met  with 
jeers  when  it  ordered  both  policemen  and  firemen  to  dissolve 
their  unions  immediately.  One  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the 
matter  reached  an  acute  stage  was  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
the  policemen  petitioned  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  a  charter  contain- 
ing a  non-strike  clause  last  winter.  There  the  discussion  took 
much  the  same  tone  that  it  has  assumed  recently.  The  mayor 
declared  that  the  allegiance  of  policemen  was  to  the  whole 
community  and  that  affiliation  by  them  with  organized  labor 
meant  a  service  of  two  masters;  he  said  that  a  policeman  so 
affiliated  could  not  impartially  protect  life  and  property  in  the 
disorder  that  might  attend  a  strike  in  private  industry.  To 
this  the  policemen  replied  that  their  influence  with  striking 
workers  would  be  greater  if  they  were  looked  upon  as  friends 
of  the  strikers,  having  affiliations  in  common  with  them.  They 


went  further  and  asked  whether  a  man  lost  constitutional 
right  of  organization  when  he  accepted  service  as  a  policeman. 
These  arguments  have  been  heard  in  various  forms  during 
the  Boston  episode.  "  Mutiny,"  "  essay  in  Bolshevism  "  and 
"  an  attack  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  structure  " 
are  among  the  phrases  that  have  been  used  by  responsible 
dailies  to  characterize  it.  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  turned  the  attack  against  the  Boston  authorities 
when  he  said  that  if  they  had  conceded  the  reasonable  right 
of  organization  and  affiliation,  the  violence  of  a  strike  would 
have  been  avoided.  Were  this  right  conceded,  he  said,  the 
great  mass  of  American  workers  would  "  be  able  to  exert  their 
influence  and  guidance  upon  these  employes,  as  upon  school 
teachers  and  others,  and  they  would  not  have  to  resort  to 
strike,  but  to  other  political  channels  open  to  them  for  the 
relief  of  whatever  grievances  they  may  have  or  the  attainment 
of  whatever  improvements  they  may  desire." 

PROGRESS  IN  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

THE  first  year  after  the  armistice  has  seen  substantial 
progress  in  new  legislation  for  protective  labor  stand- 
ards, particularly  in  the  field  of  social  insurance,  ac- 
cording to  a  summary  of  labor  laws  enacted  during  1919  in 
more  than  forty  states  and  by  Congress,  issued  last  week  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation: 

Especially  important  is  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  four  additional  states,  making  a  total  of  forty-five  states 
and  territories  now  having  this  form  of  social  insurance,  in  addition 
to  the  model  act  of  the  federa-1  government  for  its  million  civilian 
employes  and  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  insurance  act.  Almost  all 
states  amended  their  compensation  laws,  with  the  trend  encouragingly 
toward  more  liberal  benefits,  shorter  waiting  period  and  wider  scope, 
indicating  that  protective  laws  for  labor  are  regarded  by  legislators 
not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  but  of  sound  economics.  North  Dakota 
joins  the  list  of  compensation  states  with  enlightened  provision  for 
an  exclusive  state  fund.  Ten  states  raised  their  scale  of  compensa- 
tion, so  that  there  are  now  twenty-three  states  which  require  em- 
ployers to  pay  workers  when  injured  at  least  60  to  66  2/3  per  cent 
of  their  wages. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  impetus  given  to  the  movement  for 
compulsory  workmen's  health  insurance  to  protect  wage-earners  and 
their  families  against  the  hazards  of  sickness  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation now  safeguards  them  when  accidentally  injured.  A  health 
insurance  bill  passed  the  New  York  senate,  while  irv  several  states 
official  commissions,  after  investigations,  submitted  comprehensive 
reports  as  a  preliminary  aid  to  health  insurance  legislation,  the  Ohio 
report  in  particular  strongly  urging  adoption  of  laws  along  the  lines 
of  the  health  insurance  bill  advanced  in  New  York. 

Women's  hours  were  reduced  in  half  a  dozen  states,  including  an 
eight-hour  limit  in  Massachusetts  after  a  full  half  century's  struggle. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  for  women  and  children  was  enacted  in 
one  additional  state,  North  Dakota,  making  fourteen  in  all,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Congress  reenicted  the  child  labor 
regulations,  which  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  using  the  taxing  power  as  the  means  of  enforcement,  while 
eight  states  improved  their  child  labor  acts. 

While  Congress  continues  to  hold  back  well-considered  measures 
for  a  federal-state  employment  service,  as  embodied  in  the  Kenyon- 
Nolan  bill,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  industrial  cripples,  sev- 
eral states  have  taken  action  to  meet  these  urgent  needs.  Four  states, 
in  addition  to  Massachusetts,  where  beginnings  were  made  a  year 
ago,  authorized  aid  in  reeducating  and  finding  employment  for  indus- 
trial cripples,  and  the  Smith-Bankhead  bill  extending  the  present 
federal-state  system  of  vocational  education  to  cover  the  maimed 
victims  of  industrial  accidents  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate. 

THE   GROWING   AMNESTY    MOVEMENT 

ALTHOUGH  little  if  any  assurance  has  come  from  offi- 
cial circles  that  an  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  is 
contemplated,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  action  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  convicted  by  courts-martial  during  the  war 
is  apparently  growing.  No  fewer  than  three  bills  for  that  pur- 
pose are  now  before  Congress.  The  first,  introduced  in  July 
by  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  (and  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  same  senator's  bill  for  revision  of  court  martial  pro- 
cedure), provides  that  "  all  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who 
may  have  been  prosecuted,  convicted  and  sentenced  by  a  gen- 
eral, summary  or  any  court  martial,  shall  be  immediately  re- 
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stored  to  the  colors  and  to  duty  by  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent "  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the  act.  It  provides  also  that 
each  person  restored  shall,  upon  his  own  application,  be  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  and  paid  all  forfeitures  of 
pay  and  allowances  imposed  upon  him;  and,  further,  that  all 
rights  of  citizenship  shall  be  restored  to  him.  The  bill  de- 
clares that  "  all  persons  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice "  since  April  6,  1917,  except  as  covered  in  the  preceding 
sections,  "  are  hereby  granted  full  amnesty,  and  in  all  cases 
where^  the  rights  of  citizenship  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  "  by  court-martial  "  such  rights  are  hereby  restored." 
Exception  is  made  in  the  cases  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
sentenced  for  offenses  that  would,  if  prosecuted  in  the  federal 
courts,  involve  conviction  for  a  felony.  For  these  the  presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  of  clemency  or  review 
with  full  power  to  revise,  modify  or  annul  the  sentences  im- 
posed. The  bill,  which  appropriates  $3,000,000  to  carry  its 
provisions  out,  has  been  referred  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  The  War  Department,  to  which  it  has 
been  sent  for  comment  and  opinion,  has  not  yet  expressed 
itself. 

Meanwhile,  two  measures  similar  in  purpose  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  House.  On  August  20  Representa- 
tive Dallinger,  of  Massachusetts,  introduced  H.  R.  8587,  which 
is  substantially  identical  with  the  Chamberlain  bill.  The  next 
day  Representative  Bacharach,  of  New  Jersey,  introduced 
H.  R.  8620,  which  differs  from  the  other  two  chiefly  in  that 
it  contains  no  provision  for  the  review  of  sentences  that  would, 
if  tried  in  federal  courts,  involve  conviction  for  felonies.  This 
measure  also  contains  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  $360  to 
every  person  who  served  honorably  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  during  any  part  of  the  war.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
give  each  soldier  and  sailor  a  sum  of  money  to  start  life  afresh. 
The  combining  of  these  two  provisions  in  the  same  bill  will, 
it  is  thought  by  some  people,  strengthen  the  chances  of  the 
amnesty  clauses  being  passed.  Both  the  Dallinger  and  Bach- 
arach bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  of  the  House. 

None  of  these  measures  goes  beyond  persons  engaged 
in  the  military  or  naval  service.  Since  conscientious  objec- 
tors are  covered  by  that  designation,  they  would  be  in- 
cluded. The  bills  do  nothing  to  meet  the  agitation  for  the 
release  of  other  so-called  political  offenders  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned under  the  espionage  act  and  other  statutes  for  activi- 
ties deemed  inimical  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  such  persons  in  prison,  some  of  them  for 
mere  utterances  regarded  as  disloyal. 

The  movement  for  an  amnesty  to  such  as  these  is  neverthe- 
less apparently  gaining  independent  headway.  The  National 
League  for  the  Release  of  Political  Prisoners,  formed  last  win- 
ter upon  the  initiation  of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  has  called  an  American  Freedom  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Chicago,  September  25-28,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demanding  such  action.  The  purposes  of  this  league 
have  already  been  indorsed  by  nearly  200  local  trade  union 
and  non-Socialist  bodies,  including  the  Wisconsin  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  the  Illinois  State  Federation,  through  Dun- 
can McDonald,  its  president.  The  Immediate  Action  Com- 
mittee of  this  league,  of  which  J.  Mahlon  Barnes  is  managing 
director,  has  headquarters  at  138  N.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 
Meanwhile,  individuals  of  both  liberal  and  radical  tenden- 
cies are  urging  the  President  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners.  It  is  urged  that,  in  addition  to  the  generous  justice 
of  such  action,  both  political  expediency  and  the  necessity  of 
combating  the  "  rising  tide  of  Bolshevism  "  demand  it.  Many 
sentences  imposed  during  the  war  for  the  mere  expression 
of  opinion  were  indefensibly  severe,  it  is  argued,  not  even  Ger- 
many imposing  such  heavy  penalties.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
four-year  sentence  given  in  Germany  to  Karl  Liebknecht,  as 
compared  with  the  ten-year  sentence  imposed  in  this  country 
upon  Eugene  V.  Debs.  Again,  whatever  justification  there  may 
have  been  during  the  war  for  confining  persons  regarded  as 


having  been  guilty  of  dangerous  utterances,  that  justification  no 
longer  exists,  it  is  argued.  Moreover,  the  continued  impris- 
onment of  people  like  Debs,  Kate  Richards  O'Hare,  and  other 
Socialists  merely  strengthens  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  the 
belief  that  these  individuals  are  being  punished,  not  for  ex- 
pressing opinions  against  war,  but  for  holding  views  hostile  to 
the  economic  order  of  society. 

So  far  the  government  has  refused  to  admit  that  any  such 
thing  as  a  political  prisoner  exists.  All  persons  duly  convicted 
under  the  law,  it  holds,  are  criminals,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  distinction  should  be  made  in  respect  to  those  who 
commit  certain  kinds  of  criminal  acts,  such  as  expressing  opin- 
ions that  Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  illegal  to  express.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Russia,  even  in  the  height 
of  the  czar's  autocracy,  admitted  the  existence  of  political  pris- 
oners and  prescribed  a  method  of  dealing  with  them  different 
from  that  used  against  criminals  in  the  more  accepted  sense. 

CANON  BARNETT'S  BIOGRAPHY 

44  T  CAN  imagine  that  a  person  who  should  become 
thoroughly  infused  with  the  thought,  the  drama,  the 
spirit  of  this  biography,  might  make  shift  without  any 
other  special  schooling."  So  writes  Robert  A.  Woods  in  this 
issue  of  the  SURVEY  of  the  importance  to  social  workers, 
especially  to  those  who  are  entering  settlement  work  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  biography  of  Canon  Barnett  by  the  wife  of 
that  remarkable  man,  founder  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  inspirer 
of  a  generation  of  English  and  American  youths.  Believing 
that  Mr.  Wood's  praise  is  not  too  high,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  through  the  generosity  both  of  the  pub- 
lishers and  of  Galen  L.  Stone,  will  make  a  present  of  the 
two  volumes  of  this  biography  to  some  five  hundred  settle- 
ments and  neighborhood  agencies  in  the  United  States.  "  I 
hope  that  the  use  of  this  book  by  both  older  and  younger  resi- 
dents will  help  in  bringing  the  settlements  of  the  country  into 
their  own  distinctive  opportunity  in  the  new  era  of  social  work 
which  is  certainly  beginning,"  writes  Mr.  Woods. 

ALEXANDER   M.   WILSON 

ALEXANDER  M.  WILSON,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civilian  Relief,  Atlantic  Division,  American 
Red  Cross,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six  at  his  home 
in  New  York  city,  on  September  12,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  field  of  American  social  work.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  in  1897  and  from  the  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy  in  1903.  For  a  few  months  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Jersey  City  Associated  Charities,  becoming  in  1904  the 
head  of  the  Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of 
Tuberculosis.  In  this  field  he  subsequently  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  Gifted  with  an  unusually  buoyant  and  enthusias- 
tic temperament,  he  was  so  well  equipped  for  this  work  that 
his  accomplishments  in  two  years  set  what  for  that  time  was 
a  new  and  high  standard  in  the  fight  against  the  white  plague. 
The  Boston  association  stimulated  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  to  greater  public  efforts  for  health  educa- 
tion, for  factory  inspection  and  for  the  establishment  of  state 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  tubercular  patients.  The  city  itself 
was  induced  to  create  a  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Commission 
and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  providing  a  hospital  bed  for  every 
patient  who  desired  such  care.  It  was  Mr.  Wilson,  too,  who 
established  the  first  day  camp  for  consumptives. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis 
Institute  where,  as  in  Boston,  he  had  unusual  success  in 
bringing  together  public  officials,  physicians  and  laymen  for 
concerted  work  in  attacking  this  fundamental  public  health 
problem.  Mr.  Wilson  was  able,  in  Chicago,  to  set  on  foot  a 
system  of  public  tuberculosis  dispensaries,  each  with  a  physi- 
cian and  nurse,  and  a  careful  system  of  records  and  follow- 
up  work.  The  data  collected  in  these  stations  was  of  in- 
estimable value  in  laying  bare  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
indicating  where  measures  of  prevention  could  be  applied. 
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A  year  later  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded  Ernest  P.  Bicknell  as 
head  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  In  that  capacity  he 
secured  the  amalgamation  of  that  association  with  the  Chi- 
cago Relief  and  Aid  Society,  a  step  that  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  efficiency  with  which  relief  was  handled  in  Chi- 
cago at  that  time.  Considering  it  unfair  to  weigh  down  the 
new  society  with  two  executives,  Mr.  Wilson  resigned,  insist- 
ing that  the  United  Charities  should  be  headed  by  Sherman 
C.  Kingsley,  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society. 

Returning  to  Boston  and  resuming  the  general  secretaryship 
of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tubercu- 
losis, Mr.  Wilson  pushed  farther  into  this  field  in  which  he 
had  already  done  so  much  pioneering.  From  Boston  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  as  head  of  the  field  service  of  the  Phipps  In- 
stitute for  the  study  and  control  of  tuberculosis.  During  the 
Blankenburg  administration  in  that  city  he  accepted  his  first 
position  in  the  public  service,  becoming  assistant  director  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Charities,  where  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  and  baffling  obstacles  which  petty  politicians  put  in 
his:  way,  he  was  able  to  clean  up  a  department  of  charities 
that  was  graft-ridden,  unintelligent  and  sometimes  heartlessly 
cruel.  After  three  and  a  half  years  he  became,  in  1915,  di- 
rector of  the  newly-created  Bureau  of  Social  Investigations  in 
the  New  York  City  Department  of  Public  Charities,  where 
he  organized  and  stabilized  the  work  of  looking  into  the  indi- 
vidual cases  of  distress  and  dependency  that  devolve  upon  the 
city  for  assistance  and  of  making  plans  for  giving  constructive 
help. 

In  August,  1917,  Mr.  Wilson  became  director  of  Civilian 
Relief  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  and  it  was 
in  that  service  that  he  died.  Under  his  direction  the  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  sections  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  carried  on  the  work  of  assisting  the  families  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  for  any  reason  found  themselves  in 
need  of  information,  financial  help,  encouragement,  medical 
care  and  any  other  service  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  supply.  Mr.  Wilson  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  children. 

A  T.  R.  PARK  FOR  ALL 

NOT  only  to  erect  "  a  suitable  and  adequate  monumental 
memorial  in  Washington,"  but  also  to  construct  "  a 
park  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  to  be  preserved  like 
Mount  Vernon  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  home  in  Springfield  " 
and  to  be  representative  of  the  vigorous  open-air  life  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  is  the  object  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  second  of  these  purposes  that  gives  the 
association  its  distinctive  flavor.  The  park  will  embrace  about 
forty  acres  and  titles  to  the  property  have  already  been  exam- 
ined and  surveys  made.  When  completed,  the  park  will  have 
an  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  bathing  beach  and  pavilion,  an 
open-air  theater,  a  flagpole  150  feet  high  and  a  beautiful 
promenade  arched  by  elm  trees,  in  the  center  of  which  will  be 
a  lagoon.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  park  committee  to  have  a  park 
that  will  provide  amusement  facilities  for  the  people  of  Oyster 
Bay  and  the  country  at  large.  It  does  not  want  a  park  "  that 
would  not  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  colonel  himself." 
^The  open-air  theater  is  to  be  built  with  the  lines  of  the 
Greek  amphitheater  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Roosevelt 
Forum.  Electus  D.  Litchfield,  an  architect  residing  in  Oyster 
Bay,  has  been  engaged  to  carry  out  plans  for  both  park  and 
theater.  Of  the  proposed  theater,  Mr.  Litchfield  says: 

At  the  head  of  the  auditorium  there  would  be  a  rostrum  backed  by 
a  simple  dignified  structure,  having  its  west  front  built  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  theater  and  providing  a  stage  upon  which 
may  be  seated  the  performers  at  open  air  concerts.  Within  its  walls, 

had  hoped  there  might  be  a  reception  room,  together  with  a  small 
hall,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  where  would  be  gathered  from  time  to  time 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  or  two  or  three  times  a  year,  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trustees  of  the  Roosevelt  Forum  the  occasion  may 
require,  a  few  of  the  great  men  of  the  country,  who  shall  there 


discuss   before  the   whole  nation   the   grave  questions   affecting   the 
future  of  America. 

Among  the  honorary  officers  of  the  association  are  William 
H.  Taft,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Hiram 
W.  Johnson.  The  president  is  William  Boyce  Thompson  and 
the  vice-president  William  Loeb,  Jr.  The  executive  commit- 
tee is  made  up  of  over  thirty  men  prominent  in  many  fields. 
Another  object  of  the  association  is  the  establishment  of  "  an 
incorporated  society  to  promote  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  the  policies  and  ideals  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people." 

MAINE  MOVES  FORWARD 

NOT  often  can  a  state  board  of  charities  and  correction 
look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  upon  a  legislative 
record  of  six  years  as  the  Maine  board  is  able  to  do 
today.  Established  in  1913,  the  board  spent  a  year  in  sur- 
veying its  field  and  then  prepared  for  the  1915  legislature  a 
definite  program  of  state  activities  in  its  field.  At  the  close 
of  the  1919  session  only  three  items  of  this  program  remained 
to  be  adopted.  Among  those  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
are:  payment  of  state  appropriations  to  private  institutions 
for  the  care  of  public  dependents  upon  a  per  capita  basis, 
after  approval  in  each  instance  by  state  authority;  discon- 
tinuance of  appropriations  to  tuberculosis  clinics  limited  to 
local  fields;  admission  to  the  School  for  Feebleminded  limited 
to  those  likely  to  marry  and  have  children,  until  such  time  as 
its  capacity  is  ample  for  all ;  capacity  of  state  School  for  Girls 
increased;  state  sanatoria  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients 
established;  reformatory  for  women  established;  all  misde- 
meanants and  felons,  except  those  sentenced  for  life,  made 
eligible  to  parole;  Cumberland  County  Farm  for  Inebriates 
likely  to  become  a  state  farm  for  misdemeanants  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  reformatory  for  men — county  jails  will 
then  no  longer  need  to  be  used  except  as  places  of  detention 
pending  trial;  present  state  prison  being  remodelled  and 
farms  and  highway  work  being  utilized  in  connection  there- 
with; state  prison  in  charge  of  a  nonpartisan  commission; 
State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  (State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  ex-officio)  established,  replacing  indi- 
viduals as  county  agents  for  the  protection  of  children;  a 
state-wide  law  providing  special  aid  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  state  and  the 
municipality  where  the  mother  lives;  keeping  children  in 
almshouse  prohibited  by  law;  maternity  hospitals,  children's 
homes  and  persons  engaging  in  the  business  of  boarding 
children  or  of  placing  children  in  family  homes  required  to 
have  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections; soliciting  of  funds  for  charity  outside  of  the  munici- 
pality where  the  solicitor  resides  or  the  organization  repre- 
sented has  its  place  of  business  without  a  license  from  the 
state  board  prohibited  by  law. 

The  three  items  of  the  original  program  not  yet  adopted 
are  the  district  or  county  infirmary  for  the  poor  who  need 
institution  care,  centralized  supervision  of  probation  work, 
and  juvenile  courts.  The  last  two  are  partially  adopted  by 
the  passage  of  a  juvenile  delinquency  act. 

CHRISTMAS   SEALS 

WITH  December  i-io  chosen  as  the  official  date  for  the 
1919  Red  Gross  Christmas  seal  sale,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  is  preparing  for  a  whirlwind 
drive  this  year.  The  date  has  been  set  early  so  as  to  avoid  the 
last  minute  Christmas  shopping  crowds,  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  short  campaign  of  the  hurricane  variety  can  be  made  most 
effective.  Offices  for  this  purpose  have  been  established  at  128 
East  28  street,  New  York,  and  a  special  staff  of  experienced 
campaign  men  are  now  being  given  intensive  training  in  anti- 
tuberculosis  work  and  its  history.  A  handbook  giving  the  A 
B  C  of  a  model  Red  Cross  seal  campaign  is  ready  for  mail- 
ing. Gordon  Grant  has  designed  a  poster  illustrating  the  offi- 
cial slogan  of  the  campaign,  The  Next  to  Go. 
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Communications 


MEXICO 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  recent  editorials 
calling  public  attention  to  Senator  Fall's 
peculiar  interest  in  Mexican  Bandit  Villa 
receive  a  singular  justification  from  the  way 
in  which  the  investigation  of  Mexican  con- 
ditions is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Sub-Committee,  consisting 
of  Senator  Fall,  Senator  Brandegee  and 
Senator  Smith  of  Arizona. 

During  the  last  three  days  three  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Mexico  of  this  asso- 
ciation hare  appeared  before  the  Senate 
sub-committee.  These  witnesses  were  Dr.  S. 
G.  Inman,  executive  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  Dr.  G. 
B.  Winton  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  years  in 
charge  of  Methodist  missionary  schools  in 
Mexico,  and  myself,  as  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Mexico,  and  as  chairman  of 
our  Executive  Committee. 

The  public  utterances  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate  sub-committee  and  particularly 
the  notorious  attitude  of  Senator  Fall 
towards  Mexican  intervention  would,  with- 
out further  evidence,  do  much  to  discredit  in 
the  eyes  of  unbiased  Americans  the  investi- 
gations of  this  Senate  committee.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  few  Americans  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  atmosphere  which  character- 
ized the  hearing  of  the  last  few  days.  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Doheny,  of  the  Huasteca  Petro- 
leum Company,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Rights  in  Mexico,  and  Harold 
Walker,  counsel  for  the  Mexican  Petroleum 
Company  were,  together  with  their  eight  or 
nine  assistants,  in  constant  consultation  with 
Senator  Fall  and  with  Senate  sub-committee's 
counsel  and  special  investigator  during  the 
questioning  of  the  witnesses  by  Senator  Fall. 

Surely  it  is  high  time  if  there  must  be  an 
investigation  of  Mexican  conditions  that  it 
be  made  by  a  committee  which  is  not  preju- 
diced against  the  Carranza  regime  and 
which  does  not  give  so  many  evidences  of 
friendship  and  understanding  with  Ameri- 
can business  interests  hostile  to  the  only  gov- 
ernment which  promises  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  in  Mexico,  and  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  amelioration  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic despotism  of  the  Diaz  regime. 

JAMES  G.  MCDONALD. 
[Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  League  of 

Free  Nations  Association] 

New  York. 

J.  PRENTICE   MURPHY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
SURVEY,  under  the  heading  Back  to  Phila- 
delphia, you  speak  with  justifiable  enthusi- 
asm of  the  return  of  J.  Prentice  Murphy  to 
his  native  city  to  take  up  important  work 
there  and  add  that  Philadelphia  only  lent 
him  to  Boston  anyway,  much  as  one  might 
lend  an  umbrella  or  a  shirt. 

Boston  does  not  look  upon  the  transaction 
in  so  casual  a  light.  During  the  eight  years 
that  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  one  of  us  he  has 
identified  himself  with  all  the  best  efforts 
of  city  and  state,  and  his  clear  judgment, 
wide  vision,  and  fair  and  candid  spirit  have 
set  standards  of  work  and  cooperation  un- 
known to  us  before.  Thoroughness  in  his 
own  work  was  not  forgotten  in  the  broader 
interests  of  the  community;  it  had  always 
the  personal  touch;  while  his  openminded 
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HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Dayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  WiBell,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  In 
all  evangelical  denominations.     "The  most  beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  the  American  Church."     Return- 
=         able  copy  and  prices  sent  on  request.         ... 

"The  Daily  Altar 

By  Herbert  L.  Willett  and  Charles  Cbyfon  Morrison 
A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship. 
400  pages.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meditation. 
Scripture  selection,  stanza  of  poetry  and  prayer. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  In  leather,  with  gold 
_stamp.  A  perfect  gift  Price,  $2.60+  10c  postaee.^ 

ChristilfCeeliiry 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  Editor 

An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Faces 
the  reconstruction  era  with  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  layman  or  minister  who  wants 
to  beep  his  religious  thinking  abreast  of  his 
other  thinking.  Three  issues  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 


712  £.  40th  Street 


Chicago,  111. 


What  Are  YOU  Doing  To  Make  The  World 
A  Better  Place  In  Which  To  Live? 

Read 

"  THE  SERVERS " 

A  Novel 

Of  Reconstruction  and  Social  Prog- 
ress, Embracing  Practical  Plans  for 
Unlimited  Christian  Service. 

By  Mail,  $1.00  (350  pp). 

JOSEPH  ERWIN  WILSON 
Houston  Texas 


A  Summer's  work  in  New  York  City 


upoleneed  recreation  secretaries  to  assist  group*  oi 
frrtgftiifl  who  need  technical  help  and  inspiration  la 
organizing  recreation  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

Community  Councils  of  National  Defense 
Room  2210.  Municipal  Building  New  York 


The  Graduate  School  of 
YALE  UNIVERSITY 

oilers  courses  of  stud;  leading  to  the 
Certificate  in  Public  Health 

and  the   degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Public  Health 

and 

Doctor  of  Philosophy    (In   Public  Health) 
The  course  for  the  Certificate  occupies  one  year 
and  to  open  to  men  and  women  who  have  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  have  completed  at  least  the 
first  two  years  In  a  medical  school  of  high  standing. 
The  course  tor  the  Doctorate  In  Public  Health  la 
a  two  years  course  for  medical  graduates. 

The  course  for  the  Doctorate  hi  Philosophy  Is  the 
usual  three  years  course  for  those  who  hold  their 
bachelor's  degree. 

Farther  Information  In  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
courses  and  the  specific  requirements  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  YALE  UNIVERSITY.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


If  in  need  of  workers 

The  Survey 

Classified  Advertising  Service 

will  supply  yonr  wants 

A.  recent  advertiser  writes: 

"  I  have  had  splendid  response  and 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  your 
help.  The  scope  of  my  replies  Is  an 
Indication  of  yonr  circulation." 


and  generous  appreciation  of  the  views  and 
virtues  of  others,  above  all,  his  modesty  and 
gentleness,  endeared  him  to  his  fellow- 
workers. 

If  we  are  honest  enough  to  return  the 
umbrella,  contrary  to  well-established  prece- 
dent, let  us  also  honestly  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  Prentice  Murphy,  not  only 
for  temporary  refuge,  but  for  constructive 
work  which  will  remain  to  bless  us  after  he 
has  gone. 

ANNA  P.  JACKSON. 
[Director,  Boston   Children's  Aid  Society] 

Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 


MINNESOTA  has  created  a  Division  of  Re- 
education in  its  state  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, to  do  for  crippled  civilians  what  the 
federal  government  is  undertaking  to  do  for 
disabled  soldiers.  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  who 
for  two  years  has  been  chief  statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  new  division. 
He  retains  his  former  position  also,  but  with- 
out salary. 


THE  ROMANS  REPLY 

(Continued  from  page  874) 

For  those  fearing  the  attitude  of  the  na- 
tional organizations  in  so  extending  their 
programs,  it  would  seem  to  me  a  source  of 
confidence  and  reassurance  to  know  that 
when  the  standard  above  referred  to  was 
adopted,  there  were  present  representatives 
of  a  number  of  the  most  important  national 
organizations.  These  executives  themselves 
recognized,  as  their  remarks  at  our  reorgani- 
zation meeting  showed,  the  importance  of  the 
adjustment  of  national  programs  to  local 
community  conditions;  and  the  necessity  of 
not  only  avoiding  duplication  with  local 
agencies,  but  of  inviting  direct  cooperation 
with  them,  and  of  utilizing  their  experience — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  place, 
but  to  supplement  their  efforts  helpfully  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  more  effective 
achievement. 

It  will  also  gratify  "A  Worker  in  the 
Field  "  to  learn  that,  although  the  National 
Information  Bureau's  request  for  information 
from  national  organizations  has  been  issued 
but  a  short  time,  nearly  all  the  large  national 
organizations  have  already  replied  with  am 
emphatic  "  yes  "  to  the  question  of  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  standard  above 
named.  Others  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in 
the  near  future. 

Two  years  ago,  the  situation  among  the 
recently  organized  war  charities  was  one  of 
dire  confusion  which  caused  many  experi- 
enced social  workers  to  fear  a  distinctly 
retrogressive  effect  on  the  standards  of  social 
work.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  war 
charities  have  adopted  satisfactory  methods 
of  administration,  and  have  made  real  prog- 
ress toward  cooperation,  so  that  the  situation 
has  distinctly  clarified  itself. 

Today  our  great  national  organizations 
are  pressing  forward,  perhaps  over-anxiously, 
to  be  of  service.  They  are  feeling  their  way, 
but  I  am  confident  that  again  the  good  judg- 
ment of  those  directing  their  policies  will 
bring  a  satisfactory  solution  of  what  may 
now  appear  to  be  dangerous  confusion. 
From  my  contact  with  executives  of  many 
of  these  organizations,  I  feel  certain  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  infringing  in  any  way 
upon  the  functions  of  local  organizations  or 
of  interfering  with  their  work.  The  adjust- 
ment will  perhaps  take  some  time.  I  have 
faith  that  it  will  come,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  local  organizations  and  the  great  na- 
tional agencies,  since  all  alike  are,  after  all, 
directed  by  men  of  vision  and  earnest  pur- 
pose who  will  not  allow  their  organizations 
to  become  ends  in  themselves. 

BARRY  C.  SMITH. 

New  York. 
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alopticon 

PERFECT  STEREOPTICqH 


Combined  Balopticon — For 
Lantern  Slides  and  Opaque 
Objects.  Price,  $150.00 


for  every  practical  form  of 
optical  projection  Is  again 
In  the  market,  backed  by 
Increased  facilities  which 
have  been  occupied  In  war 
service  of  a  most  significant 
character. 

Our  release  from 
this  service  Is  of 
course  gradual.  As 
the  demands  made 
upon  us  by  the 
government  are 
lessened  from 
month  to  month, 
however,  we  are 
enabled  to  increase 
deliveries  to  our 
other  patrons. 


Write  for  Bsfepliceii  Cttstoe,  with  priei  list  of  out  revised  line,  and 
inform  us  rezaitfing  your  lequkcments. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

528  ST.  PAUL  STREET    ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

New  York          Chicago          Washington          San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Mater i  of  Photographic  Lenses. 
Microscopes.  Pro'ecHan  Apparatus  <  Balopttcom) , 
Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Pftotomicroirraphie 
Apparatus,  Ranee  Finders  and  Gun  Sights  for  Army 
and  Navy,  Searchlight  Reflectors.  Stereo-Prism  Btnoc- 
ularsMaanlflers  andOttierHioh-Qrade  Optical  Products. 


Sargent's  Handbook  of 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  Guide  Book  for  Parents 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference.  Describes 
critically  and  discriminate^  the  Private  Schools  of 
all  classifications. 

Comparatire  Tables  give  the  relative  cost,  size, 
age.  special  features,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  review  Interesting  de- 
velopments of  the  year  In  education, — Modern 
Schools,  War  Changes  In  the  Schools,  Educational 
Reconstruction.  What  Progressive  Schools  Are 
Doing.  Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc. 
Our  Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to 
advise  and  write  you  Intimately  about  any  school 
or  class  of  Schools  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Fifth  Edition.  1919,  recited  ana  enlarged,  768  pages. 
53.00.    Circulars  and  sample  pages  on  request. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Study  of  Commercial  Recreation 

Pool,  Billiards  and  Bowling  as  a  Phase  of 

Commercialized  Amusements 

By  JOHN  J.  PHELAN,  Ph.  D. 
The  most  complete  and  suggestive  social  study 

of  this  important  subject  today, 
185  Pages  Illustrations  Price  $1.50  net 

LITTLE  BOOK  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1915  Jefferson  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


FIFTY  VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 

to  enlist  as  candidates  for  the 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY 

la  *  campaign  for  a  Reconstructed  Chsnch  aid 
Nation  In  the  spirit  whleh  woo  the  victory  at 
ChMtnnn  Thierry  and  St.  Mllilel.  Such  rolnm- 
teers  are  needed  at  once  in  the  liberal  pulpits 
of  America,  and  may  be  trained  for  efficient 
service  at  the 

MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Mea.lville,  Pa. 

Autuma  Qnarter  begins  Sept.  24.  Summer 
sessions  at  the  ezpefise  of  the  School  at  the 
I/Diversity  ft  Chicago.  Liberal  scholarship  aid. 
Traveling  fellowships  providing  for  further 
study  at  forelja  universities  available  at 
graduation. 

Apply  to 

Rev.  F.  C.  Southworth,  D.D.,  LLD. 
President 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"/  have  had  splendid  response  and  shall  always 
be  grateful  for  your  help.  The  scope  of  my  replies 
is  an  indication  of  your  circulation." 

RATES:  Workers  Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc., 
5  cents  for  each  word  and  initial  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge  $i.  Current 
Pamphlets,  Periodicals,  see  below. 

THE    SURVEY 


Advertising 
Department 


112  East  19  Street 
New  York 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Superintendent  for  a  small 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  at  once  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fairman,  Hon.-Treasurer  of  the 
Girls'  Cottage  Industrial  School,  369  Peel 
Street,  Montreal. 

WANTED :  Experienced,  part-time  pub- 
licity man  for  educational  and  financial 
work,  connected  with  child-placing  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  territory  Mas- 
sachusetts. Full  particulars,  covering  edu- 
cation, experience  and  references,  desired. 
Katharine  P.  Hewins,  General  Secretary, 
The  Church  Home  Society,  376  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  and 
neighborhood  organizer  wanted.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  Yiddish.  Address  3264 
SURVEY. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a 
capable  person,  Jewess  preferred,  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Position 
open  October  15th.  Address,  giving  full 
information  as  to  age,  experience,  refer- 
ences, salary  expected,  etc.,  3274  SURVEY. 

WANTED — An  Associate  Director  of  a 
large  Jewish  settlement,  in  a  city  of  seven 
hundred  thousand.  Male  or  female.  Ad- 
dress 3279  SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  speaking  social 
worker  with  experience  in  juvenile  court 
work.  Apply  to  Bureau  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren, 516  N.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Young  college  woman  with 
training  in  case  work  to  do  like  work,  un- 
der supervision,  in  family  department  of  a 
welfare  organization  in  a  middle  western 
city.  Good  opportunity  for  advancement 
for  young  woman  of  right  qualifications. 
Address  3284  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS— Cottage  mother  wanted 
for  small  Jewish  Orphanage.  Apply  supt, 
B'nai-Brith  Orphanage,  Fairview,  Erie 
county,  Pa. 

WANTED— Woman  to  take  superinten- 
dency  of  small  Jewish  Shelter  Home  for 
children.  State  experience  and  salary  de- 
sired. Give  references.  Address  3286 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  a  capable,  efficient  woman  as 
house-mother  for  girls'  cottage.  Also,  as- 
sistant matron  for  boys'  cottage.  Apply  to 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Newington, 
Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  age  47,  single,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience in  institutions  desires  position  in 
public  or  private  institution  or  social  wel- 
fare organization  where  genuine  interest 
and  welfare  of  children  and  original  work 
would  be  welcomed.  Address  C.  G.  W., 
P.  O.  Box  172,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  Position  by  trained  social 
service  worker.  Highest  references  con- 
cerning executive  ability,  tact,  experience 
and  initiative.  Address  3285  SURVEY. 

EXHIBIT  EXPERT  open  for  perma- 
nent or  temporary  work.  Exceptional  ex- 
perience as  organizer  and  designer  of  gov- 
ernment and  national  welfare  exhibits. 
Address  3280  SURVEY. 

A  SOCIAL  WORKER  with  ten  years' 
experience  as  an  executive,  desires  position 
with  charity  or  welfare  organization.  Ad- 
dress  3287  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE— College  education;  po- 
litical, business  and  varied  relief-work  ex- 
perience. Now  occupies  important  position, 
but  wishes  change,  preferably  to  Altantic 
Coast.  Salary  $5,000  a  year.  Address  3288 
SURVEY. 

WANTED— Position  in  institution  or 
settlement  in  Middle  West.  One  year's 
teaching  experience — physical  training  grad- 
uate. Address  3289  SURVEY. 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE  with  social 
service  and  case  work  training,  desires  to 
correspond  with  community  or  firm  having 
a  real  problem  to  handle.  If  you  want  an 
executive  with  vision,  a  pleasing  personality, 
and  ability,  address  3290  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  wishes  to  make 
change  by  October  1.  Experienced  as  hous- 
ing secretary,  case-worker,  and  in  general 
welfare  work.  B.  E.  A.,  Room  1016,  11 
Broadway,  New  York. 

SITUATION  wanted  in  employment 
and  personnel  supervision  by  college  grad- 
uate with  training  at  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  and  with  two  years'  experi- 
ence in  industrial  relation  problems.  Ad- 
dress  3291  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN  of  experience  in  case- 
work, family  problems  and  child  welfare, 
would  like  position  with  organization  to  do 
outside  work.  Address  3292  SURVEY. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  managing;  very  con- 
scientious ;  several  years'  experience  insti- 
tutions ;  employed  at  present,  wishes  to 
make  change.  Address  3293  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  position  by  graduate  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy  with  five 
years'  experience  as  supervisor  of  districts 
and  trainer  of  new  workers  in  charity  or- 
ganization society,  in  social  service  and 
Red  Cross  institutes.  Address  3267  SUR- 
VEY. 

THB  WILLIAMS  PB1NTINO  COMPAHT,  HBW  IO»K 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fllty  cento  a  line,  l»vr  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month. 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TBANSACTIOXB  OF  THB  FIBST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPIBATIVK  CONTINTION.  300  pp  $1 00 
Published  hy  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWABD  TH»  Nsw  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp  25 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  tb«  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

FOB  VALOS  RHCBIV»D.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SCBV»Y.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York. 

IMMIOEATION  LITBBATUBI  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIIB  Lin.  Information 
sent-,  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A.  Freeman,  Boom  1001,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMIBICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTBI  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  Intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WOBKSHOP  COMMITTBB*.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organlaatlons. 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SUBVBY  for  October  -5,  1918.  SHOP  COM- 
MITTBBS  IN  PBACTICB.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  Ix- 
DUSTBIAL  RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
ish Quaker  Employer*  after  Four  Days  of 
Discussion  In  1017  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  In  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  Bast  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

REPORT  OP  THB  PROVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTBB. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SCBVBT  for 
May  3,  1919.  and  n«t  heretofore  published  In 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  Bast  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOc. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATBS.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Bstey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

You  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  CBBDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT.  New  Hamp- 
shire Academy  of  Science,  address  by  Dean 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  Sociology, 
State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author,  Dun- 
ham, N.  H. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOB  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES.  39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ONE  HUNDBKD  YBABS  OF  WOBK  WITH  GIBLS 
IN  BOSTON.  An  Interesting  historical  sur- 
vey (shot  through  and  through  with  Old 
Boston  color)  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bos- 
ton Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  formerly 
the  Boston  Female  Asylum.  Written  and 
published  by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  So- 
cial Service  Advertising,  Ford  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  Sent  free  upon  application 
to  Miss  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  184  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  per  month,  /our  weekly  inter- 

tion»;  copy  unchanged   thrtugheut   the  month. 

Uental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  $2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  *2  a  year;  pnb- 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N«w  York. 

Hospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Leiington  Ave.,  New  Y»rk. 

The  Arbitrator  contains  debates  on  subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance ; 
Veracity  In  Newspapers;  Amnesty  for  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.  $1.00  a  year.  Sample 
free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  Street  Station, 
New  York  City. 

DB.  ROBINSON'S  Voice  in  the  wilaeme»» 
has  come  to  life  again.  It  Is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year;  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFIT  which 
has  faithfully  delivered  your  SURVEY  for 
some  time  past,  but  is  now  outgrown. 
SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
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Americans  were  killed  in  19  months  of  the 
great  war. 


Americans    succumbed  to   Influenza  in 
6  months  of  the  epidemic. 
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To  scientific  and  medical  men— A  set  of  charts  illustrating 
various  aspects  of  influenza  mortality  available  on  .request. 

PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FORREST  F  DRYDEN.  President  HOME  OFFICE  New«at.m|j.- 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


The  Steel  Strike 


John  A.  Fitch 


The  Industrial  Conference  of  Canada 


Ben  M.  Selekman 


September  27,  1919 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


$4.00  a  Year 


PAMPHLETS 
RECEIVED 


Order  pamphlets  of  the  publishers— we 
cannot  undertake  to  send  them  from  the 
SURVEY  office. 

Pamphlets  are  listed  once  in  this  column 
without  charge.  Later  listings  may  be  made 
at  law  rates  under  the  heading  CURRENT 
PAMPHLETS,  page  910. 

SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE.  Experiments 
in  democratic  organization.  By  Robert  E. 
Cavanaugh  and  Walton  S.  Bittner.  Vol  iv, 
No.  6.  The  Extention  Division,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomlngton. 

VISOAI.  INSTRUCTION.  Rules  for  borrowers, 
catalog  of  sets,  and  suggestions  for  use  of 
lantern  slides  and  exhibits.  Vol.  Iv,  No.  7. 
The  Extension  Division,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

OUR  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 
National  Committee  for  Constructive  Im- 
migration Legislation,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York  City. 

IMMIGRATION.  Statistics  and  Charts.  Price, 
25  cents.  National  Committee  for  Construc- 
tive Legislation,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York  City. 

TODAY'S  WORLD  PROBLEM  IN  DISEASE  PREVEN- 
TION. A  non-technical  discussion  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  By  John  H.  Stokes,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRIVATE  ENDOWMENT  AND  Prune  EDUCATION. 
A  report  on  the  use  of  the  Handley  Fund, 
Winchester,  Pa.  General  Education  Board, 
61  Broadway,  Ne\v  York  City. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  RELATION 
TO  EDUCATION.  By  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A. 
L.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Industrial  Reconstruction  Council, 
Tudor  street,  London,  E.  C. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
By  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  director,  National 
School  of  Social  Research,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Price,  25  cents. 

MANAGING  A  TEMPORARY  TOWN.  By  J.  O.  Ham- 
mitt,  head  of  Community  Department  of 
Air  Nitrates  Corporation.  Committee  of  New 
Industrial  Towns,  8  West  9  street,  New 
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A  Strike  for  Freedom 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


AUTHOR  OF  THE  STEEL  WORKERS 


WHEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Judge  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  refused  to  confer  with  a 
committee  of  men  representing  unions  of  steel 
workers  employed  in  corporation  mills,  he  was  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  traditions  of  his  company  and  the  practice 
of  its  officials.  For  years  Judge  Gary  has  received  news  of 
the  feelings  of  his  employes  through  the  presidents  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies.  For  years  these  presidents  have  refused 
a  hearing  to  men  who  desired  to  present  their  views  collec- 
tively and  have  discharged  those  who  joined  labor  organiza- 
tions. Once  when  Judge  Gary  wanted  to  thank  the  employes 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  their  loyalty  to  the  cor- 
poration the  nearest  representative  of  the  workers  to  whom 
he  felt  he  could  address  himself  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Carnegie  Company. 

It  was  in  a  new  sort  of  world,  however,  that  Judge  Gary 
the  other  day  tried  to  summon  the  old  formulae.  Kings  and 
autocrats  have  fallen  since  the  last  wholesale  discharge  of 
Steel  Corporation  employes  who  tried  to  organize.  Labor 
organizations  as  much  as  any  group  made  it  possible  to  win 
the  war.  The  government  itself  had  laid  down  the  dictum 
that  men  should  be  free  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. Under  that  new  conception  of  rights  thousands  of 
steel  workers  had  joined  the  organizations  of  their  trades. 

The  strike  that  began  last  Monday  was  called  to  try  the 
issue  of  whether  the  old  era  or  the  new  is  to  prevail.  The 
question  on  which  a  verdict  must  be  rendered  is  whether 
conditions  which  industry'  as  a  whole  has  left  behind,  con- 
ditions that  were  typical  of  fifty  years  ago  but  which  are  now 
utterly  r ejected  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  times,  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  great  basic  industry  of  steel. 

When  the  whole  trend  of  the  times  is  toward  an  8-hour 
day  or  less,  are  the  steel  workers  of  the  country  to  work 
12  hours  every  day,  thousands  of  them  ^  days  a  week 
with  a  long  shift  of  24-hours'  continuous  duty  every  second 
week?  With  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  now  ac- 
cepted as  a  fundamental  right,  are  the  steel  workers  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  to  be  subject  to  a  regime  of  absolute  dicta- 
torship, with  no  opportunity  to  express  themselves  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  to  work,  with  discharge  the 
penalty  if  they  join  a  union?  Regardless  of  whatever  other 
incidental  questions  may  be  injected  into  the  situation,  these 
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two  are  the  primary  issues  over  which  the  strike  will  be 
fought;  and  there  will  never  be  hope  of  lasting  peace  in  the 
steel  industry  until  they  are  settled  in  accordance  with  twen- 
tieth century  convictions. 

The  12-hour  day  has  always  existed  in  the  steel  mills  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  became  universal  outside  of  the 
sheet  and  tin  mills  after  the  power  of  the  union  was  broken 
in  the  Homestead  strike  of  1892.  The  7-day  week  was 
long  regarded  as  inevitable  in  the  essentially  continuous  pro- 
cesses, like  blast  furnaces,  and  until  1912  was  universal  in 
those  departments. 

The  12-hour  day  and  the  7-day  week  are  under  universal 
condemnation.  Not  even  the  steel  mill  officials  defend  them. 
In  addition  to  that,  they  have  been  officially  condemned  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
1911,  stung  by  the  criticisms  of  their  employment  policies 
made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration at  their  annual  meeting  directed  Judge  Gary  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  en  employment 
conditions  in  the  industry.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Stuvvesant  Fish,  chairman,  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  Darius 
Miller,  then  president  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  Charles  L. 
Taylor  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  Charles  A. 
Painter,  a  Pittsburgh  stock  broker.  In  their  report,  which  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1912,  the  committee  stated 
that  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  employes  in  rolling  mills,  open 
hearth  and  blast  furnaces  were  working  the  1 2-hour  day.  In 
commenting  on  this  fact  they  said: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  12-hour  day  of  labor,  followed 
continuously  by  any  group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of 
years,  means  a  decreasing  of  the  efficieney  and  lessening  of  the  vigor 
and  virility  of  such  men.  .  .  .  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
12  hours  a  day  to  the  man  in  the  mills  means  approximately  13 
hours  away  from  his  home  and  family — not  for  one  day  but  for  all 
working  days — it  leaves  but  scant  time  for  self  improvement,  for 
companionship  with  his  family,  for  recreation  and  leisure.  .  .  . 
We  do  believe  that  .  .  .  there  will  eventually  come  a  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  eventual  abolishment  of  the  12-hour 
day  which  will  tend  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  working  population  and  for  that  reason  bring  benefit 
to  both  employer  and  employed. 

The  committee  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  "  steps  be  taken  now  "  in  the  direction  of  "  reduc- 
ing the  long  hours  of  labor."  That  was  in  1912.  In  1913, 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  to  the  stockholders  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  unless  the  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
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tion  also  adopted  a  shorter  work  day.  Nothing  was  done 
therefore  toward  mitigating  this  evil  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
or  its  principal  competitors  until  September,  just  a  year  ago, 
when  the  Steel  Corporation  announced  the  adoption  of  the 
"  basic  "  8-hour  day.  This  move,  which  was  followed  largely 
by  the  independents,  did  not  mean  a  shortening  of  the  work- 
ing day.  It  meant  the  payment  of  overtime  after  8  hours  and 
amounted  to  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  with  the  men 
working  12  hours  as  before.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Company,  with  a  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is  the  only  steel 
company  that  is  known  to  have  adopted  the  actual  8-hour  day 
with  three  shifts  of  workers  in  the  24  hours. 

The  stockholders'  committee  of  1912  also  reported  on  the 
7-day  week.  They  found  it  general  in  departments  where 
continuous  operation  was  essential  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
other  departments.  On  this  subject  the  committee  said, 
"  Whether  viewed  from  a  physical,  social,  or  moral  point  of 
view  we  believe  the  7-day  week  is  detrimental  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  .  .  .  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  mat- 
ter what  alleged  difficulties  in  operation  may  seem  to  hinder 
the  abandonment  of  the  7-day  week,  they  must  be  met."  This 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  work  out  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  every  worker.  Such  a  plan 
was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  some 
of  the  independent  companies,  and  by  1914  7-day  labor  had 
been  greatly  reduced  in  the  corporation  mills  and  many  others. 

Then  came  the  war,  with  its  excessive  demand  on  the  steel 
industry.  The  6-day  week  went  by  the  board  nearly  every- 
where. The  Lackawannna  Steel  Company  at  Buffalo  was 
prevented  by  the  New  York  law  from  requiring  its  men  to 
work  7  days  a  week,  but  elsewhere  7-day  labor  became 
general.  In  Pittsburgh  even  the  rolling  mills,  for  a  time  at 
least,  were  operated  7  days  a  week. 

The  latest  official  figures  of  hours  of  labor  in  the  various 
industries  are  for  1914  and  were  published  in  1917  in  the 
Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  In  these  figures  it 
appears  that  over  34,000  workers  in  steel  works  and  rolling 
mills — 17  per  cent  of  all — were  working  72  hours  or  more 
per  week,  and  of  the  20,000  men  in  blast  furnaces,  69  per  cent 
of  all  were  working  72  hours  or  over.  Since  then,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  increase  the  length  of  the  working  week. 

So  the  strike  is  to  reduce  hours  of  labor  and  to  win  back 
the  right  of  workers  in  the  mass  to  speak  to  their  employers 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choice.  By  a  series  of 
disastrous  strikes,  the  most  important  being  the  Homestead 
strike  of  1892,  the  attempted  general  strike  of  1901  and  the 
fight  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  1909,  the  right  of 
organization  and  of  collective  bargaining  had  been  utterly 


lost.  For  ten  years  there  has  been  no  organization  and  no 
collective  bargaining  in  the  steel  industry.  Repeatedly  efforts 
have  been  made  to  re-establish  the  right  of  organized  expres- 
sion. Repeatedly  it  has  been  crushed  by  discharging  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the  movement.  During  the  recent 
campaign  of  organization  every  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
timidate the  workers  and  thus  to  frustrate  the  campaign.  In 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  halls  have  been  denied  to  the  organ- 
izers and  meetings  on  street  corners  and  vacant  lots  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  police.  Where  it  was  possible  to  hold  meet- 
ings mill  officials  have  taken  the  names  of  men  attending. 

The  first  five  of  the  demands  announced  by  the  organizing 
committee  which  is  conducting  the  strike  deal  with  hours  of 
labor  and  the  right  to  organize.  The  others  include  wages, 
promotions,  company  unions  and  physical  examinations.  The 
wages  of  steel  workers  were  advanced  greatly  during  the  war. 
Wm.  F.  Ogburn  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  estimated, 
in  December,  1918,  that  "real"  wages  of  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers, that  is,  wages  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  had  increased 
45  per  cent  since  1914.  At  the  present  time  the  common  labor 
rate  for  United  States  Steel  Corporation  employes  is  42  cents 
an  hour.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  1918,  the  average  pay  for  all  employes  of  all 
grades,  high  and  low,  amounted  to  $5.38  per  day. 

The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  company  unions  is  based  on 
the  fear  that  the  representation  plans  recently  adopted  by  a 
number  of  companies  are  not  genuine  and  that  they  will  be 
used  to  combat  unionism.  All  organized  labor  objects  to 
physical  examinations  when  they  have  no  control  over  the 
physician.  They  contend  that  such  examinations  are  humil- 
iating and  that  they  can  be  used  in  a  subtle  way  to  blacklist 
men  who  have  been  active  in  organization  work. 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  conditions  in  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration mills  were  ideal  because  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
expended  for  safety  and  welfare  work.  Many  have  believed 
also  that  the  plan  of  the  corporation  for  selling  stock  to  its 
employes  would  so  link  their  interest  with  those  of  the  cor- 
poration that  they  would  not  strike.  The  corporation  has,  it 
is  true,  an  excellent  record  with  respect  to  accidents.  In  its 
safety  work  it  has  been  the  leader  of  the  industries.  Employes 
have  subscribed  eagerly  for  stock  when  offered.  With 
a  system  of  deferred  payments,  and  the  extra  dividends 
offered  it  has  been  an  excellent  investment.  One  of  the 
great  fallacies  of  modern  industry,  however,  has  been 
the  thought  that  men  would  ever  accept,  in  the  long  run,  any 
substitute  for  freedom  or  any  bonus  in  payment  for  giving  it 
up.  In  the  steel  industry  for  more  than  twenty  years  men 
have  not  been  free.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  is  to 
be  their  year  of  emancipation. 


"Industrial  Democracy"  on  Strike 


By  William  L.    Chenery 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  "  strike  proof  " 
factories  in  the  United  States  has  for  two  weeks  been 
closed  because  of  a  combined  strike  and  lock-out. 
The  situation  which  has  resulted  is  highly  signifi- 
cant because  of  its  revelation  of  the  temper  of  the  present  time. 
Industrial  leaders  concerned  to  know  what  the  near  future  has 
in  store  will  find  profit  in  a  consideration  of  this  strike  in  an 
"  industrial  democracy  "  shop. 


The  establishment  of  William  Demuth  and  Company  at 
Brooklyn  Manor,  Long  Island,  has  been  heralded  widely  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  industrial  government  established  more 
than  two  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  John  Leitch.  Fac- 
tory managers  from  other  sections  of  the  country  have  studied 
the  system  developed  in  the  Demuth  plant.  Its  excellence  has 
been  advertised.  The  managers  of  the  corporation  have  taken 
a  just  pride  in  the  experiment  they  were  making.  It  has 
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brought  certain  undeniable  advantages  to  the  workers.  Yet  for 
two  weeks  the  plant  has  been  closed  as  tightly  as  though  indus- 
trial democracy  had  never  been  dreamed  of.  A  combined 
strike  and  lock-out  have  developed  a  bitter  strife.  Incidentally 
new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  some  of  the  realities  of  the  in- 
dustrial order. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  at  least  one  observer  the  Demuth 
struggle  has  a  tragic  quality.  It  suggests  the  state  of  mind 
of  certain  fathers  who  awake  suddenly  to  discover  that  their 
children  are  thinking  strange  thoughts.  Few  things  are  more 
pathetic  than  an  elder  man's  discovery  that  the  young  man 
no  longer  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  parental  de- 
cision. He  suddenly  learns  that  the  world  is  different  from 
what  he  expected.  The  boy  cares  less,  for  his  heart  is  toward 
the  future.  That  quality  of  disillusionment,  of  perhaps 
inevitable  disillusionment,  gives  a  genuinely  human  touch  to 
this  strike  against  "  industrial  democracy,"  which  is,  after  all, 
still  control  from  above  instead  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  factory  of  William  Demuth  and  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  actually  the  largest,  smoking  pipe  establishment 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  war 
shortage  of  labor  was  beginning  to  create  all  manner  of  indus- 
trial changes,  the  concern  installed  what  is  known  as  "  indus- 
trial democracy."  In  effect  this  was  an  application  of  the 
American  governmental  system — with  certain  differences. 

A  congress  and  a  cabinet  were  set  up.  The  congress  con- 
sisted of  a  house  and  a  senate.  The  house  with  about  thirty 
members  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  workers.  Thus 
it  is  a  fairly  typical  example  of  the  shop  committee  system, 
common  enough  now  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  senate  was  composed  of  the  foremen.  The  cabinet  was 
made  up  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  firm  with  the  president 
of  the  corporation  as  its  presiding  officer.  The  analogy  to  the 
form  of  our  government  is  obvious.  The  actual  distribution 
of  power,  however,  does  not  conform  to  its  political  model. 

The  house  may  initiate  any  measure.  Questions  of  wages, 
hours  and  other  important  working  conditions  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  house  and  acted  on  by  it.  Before  a  resolution 
of  the  house  has  authority,  albeit,  it  must  be  concurred  in  by 
the  senate  and  approved  by  the  cabinet.  This  last  body,  made 
up  from  the  actual  managerial  staff  has  a  final  veto.  There  Is, 
furthermore,  no  real  power  behind  the  members  of  the  house. 
They  are  elected  by  the  workers  by  secret  ballot,  it  is  true. 
But  the  workers  are,  in  theory  at  least,  members  of  no  union. 
They  have  only  what  rights  the  management  chooses  to  give 
them.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  management  has  not  been 
generous,  or  that  it  has  not  acted  in  perfect  good  faith.  The 
fact  is  nonetheless  clear  that  final  control  in  "  industrial 
democracy  "  rests  precisely  where  it  did  before  the  system  was 
developed.  Joint  government  such  as  that  developed  in  the 
garment  industry  is  not  approximated. 

How  the  Break  Came 

FOR  some  weeks  prior  to  the  actual  strike  industrial  unrest 
manifested  itself.  According  to  the  very  frank  statement  made 
at  the  executive  offices  of  the  company  numerous  small  strikes 
occurred.  Finally  a  union  seems  to  have  been  formed,  and 
the  workers  presented  their  demands  to  the  company.  The 
company  insisted  on  having  the  grievances  submitted  through 
the  machinery  of  "  industrial  democracy."  The  men  rejected 
this  proposal  and  the  strike  or  lock-out  resulted.  The  two  de- 
mands of  the  workers  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

At  the  offices  of  the  company,  B.  A.  Martin,  secretary  of  the 


cabinet  and  private  secretary  to  Leopold  Demuth,  president  of 
the  corporation,  described  the  attitude  of  the  management. 
Among  other  things  she  said : 

We  feel  that  the  company  is  partly  to  blame  for  the  strike.  We 
do  not  think  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  loyal 
to  the  idea  of  "  industrial  democracy."  Many  of  the  workers  did 
not  understand  the  system.  Some  were  jealous  of  their  representa- 
tives. Many  did  not  know  what  was  occurring  in  the  meetings  of 
the  house. 

Some  of  our  competitors  granted  union  recognition  and  later  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  wages.  The  organizers  for  the  union  could  see 
nothing  except  the  dollars.  They  refused  to  allow  the  demands  to 
be  handled  through  the  house.  Before  the  factory  was  closed  the 
sandpaperers  stopped  work  twelve  times  in  five  days.  Finally  we 
decided  it  was  better  to  close  for  a  short  time  until  the  disturbance 
passed. 

We  expect  to  open  up  Wednesday  [September  24].  We  will  not 
have  a  closed  shop  and  we  will  not  have  union  recognition.  But 
we  are  willing  to  take  all  back.  We  are  considering  hiving  every 
one  sign  a  Declaration  of  Independence  pledging  loyalty  to  "  indus- 
trial democracy,"  as  a  condition  of  employment.  We  are  also  con- 
sidering posting  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  house  on  bulletin 
boards  in  the  languages  of  the  workers.  Previously  all  announce- 
ments were  in  English,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  other  languages 
until  the  workers  understand  the  plan. 

Miss  Martin  also  said  that  the  workers  who  fail  to  appear 
when  the  factory  opens  will  lose  their  insurance.  She  termed 
the  union  organizers  "  agitators  "  and  "  bolshevists." 

What  the  Men  Want 

THE  union  seems  to  be  a  recent  growth.  Its  organizers  listed 
several  grievances.  Among  these  were  "  industrial  democracy," 
which  is  described  as  "  the  Rockefeller  plan,"  the  school  for 
Americanization,  the  restaurant,  the  regulations  concerning  the 
bonus  system,  and  unsatisfactory  wages.  The  union  alleges  that 
the  wages  paid  were  lower  than  in  other  pipe  factories,  and  that 
the  bonus  or  dividend  system  which  is  a  part  of  "  industrial 
democracy  "  benefits  only  a  minority.  The  company  and  the 
union  agree  in  stating  the  present  demands  of  the  workers  as  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

Just  what  the  wages  actually  are  was  not  made  public  by 
the  company.  The  hours,  however,  44-hour  week,  are 
those  of  the  most  successful  unions.  The  company  expressed  its 
belief  that  the  short  working  day  is  efficient.  There  is  no  con- 
troversy, therefore,  concerning  hours.  Light  on  the  wage  ques- 
tion was  given  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  plan  by  F.  L.  Feuerbach,  factory  manager,  in  an  address 
before  the  Personnel  Managers'  Club  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Borough  of  Queens.  Mr.  Feuerbach  said: 

Frankly,  we  cannot  say  specifically  whether  "industrial  democracy" 
has  reduced  the  costs  of  production  during  the  last  two  years. 
We  are  convinced  under  the  old  system  we  would  have  had  a 
much  more  rapidly  rising  scale  of  wages,  considerable  difficulty 
with  our  employes,  all  of  which  would  have  increased  costs  far 
beyond  the  point  to  which  they  did  rise.  We  would  be  almost  in- 
clined to  feel  that  if  our  new  form  of  government  were  not  to 
increase  our  profit  by  a  single  dollar,  it  would  still  be  worth  the 
money. 

It  has  made  life  more  worth  living,  in  that  both  our  employes  and 
ourselves  as  employers  now  occupy  the  most  happy  kind  of  relation- 
ship to  each  other.  Antagonism  between  us  has  been  eliminated  en- 
tirely. We  believe  in  our  employes  and  they  believe  in  us. 

That  era  of  good  will  has  been  interrupted  in  "  industrial 
democracy  "  as  it  has  elsewhere.  Given  more  good  will  and 
open  minds  something  else  should,  however,  be  developed  of 
interest  and  of  importance  to  the  future  of  industry  and  to  the 
future  of  labor.  The  next  steps  at  this  pipe  plant  will  accord- 
ingly be  watched  with  interest.  The  Leitch  plan  was  the  prod- 
uct, in  part,  of  a  new  recognition  of  justice.  Not  in  govern- 
mental forms,  but  in  spirit,  albeit,  is  justice  to  be  found.  With 
the  right  spirit  the  old  forms  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  new  time.  At  any  event  it  would  be  a  real  loss 
if  any  agency  which  in  times  past  has  aspired  to  pioneer  in 
industrial  democracy  should  lose  the  will  to  go  forward. 


The  Industrial  Conference  of  Canada 

By  Ben  M.  Selekman 
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IN  view  of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  called  an 
Industrial  Conference  in  Washington  to  meet  October 
6,  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  first  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  of  Canada,  held  in  Ottawa,  Sep- 
tember 15  to  20,  are  more  than  of  neighborly  interest.  For 
although,  politically,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  more  like 
Great  Britain,  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  relations, 
Canada  is  certainly  more  like  the  United  States  than  her 
mother  country.  The  railroad  workers  are  organized  by  the 
brotherhoods  having  their  offices  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  wage-earners  are  also  for  the  most  part  members  of  in- 
ternational unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  which 
is  the  legislative  body  for  the  great  majority  of  organized 
workers  of  Canada,  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  On  the  employers'  side,  many  of  the  large  Amer- 
ican corporations  have  branch  establishments  in  Canada. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  august  chamber  where  sit 
the  Canadian  senators,  appointed  for  life.  This  with  other 
facts  was  interpreted  by  some  Canadians  as  being  symbolical 
of  the  ascendency  of  labor  in  the  last  few  years.  One  news- 
paper jocularly  called  it  "  little  short  of  sacrilege  against 
pomp  and  circumstance."  The  labor  group,  moreover,  sat 
on  the  right  or,  as  the  Canadians  term  it,  the  government  side 
of  the  house. 

Another  feature  showing  the  democratic  trend  were  the 
four  women  delegates  representing  women  workers.  It  was 
remarked  by  many  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  women 
were  present  at  such  a  gathering.  Of  the  four,  Helena  Gut- 
teridge,  of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussions  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  conference  was  called  as  a  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  royal  commission  appointed  in  April  to  enquire  into 
industrial  relations  in  Canada.  The  commission  in  sub- 
mitting its  report  suggested  the  holding  of  a  conference,  rep- 
resenting employers,  employes  and  the  public,  to  consider  its 
recommendations  with  regard  to  establishing  peaceful  and  har- 
monious relations  between  employers  and  workers.  Accord- 
ingly about  seventy-five  members  representing  each  group  were 
invited  to  the  conference.  In  addition,  officials  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  were  also  asked  to  be  present  because 
much  of  the  legislation  recommended  would  have  to  be  en- 
acted and  enforced  by  them.  Members  of  the  cabinet  and 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  the  leader  of  the  liberal  or  opposition 
party,  were  also  present.  The  agenda  of  the  conference  con- 
sisted of  the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission. 

The  procedure  followed  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Commons.  The  minister  of  labor  presided.  Tom 
Moore,  the  president  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  was 
the  spokesman  for  the  labor  representatives.  John  R.  Shaw 
and  A.  Monro  Grier  were  the  spokesmen  for  the  employers. 
For  the  first  four  days,  discussion  preceded  reference  to  com- 
mittees. After  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  remaining  made 
it  necessary  to  refer  all  matters  to  committees  and  have  dis- 
cussion on  their  reports.  The  committees  were  all  jointly  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  of  the  employers,  three  of  the 
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employes  and  two  from  the  group  representing  the  general  pub- 
lic.    The  last  named  had  no  voting  power. 

The  two  chief  addresses  in  opening  the  conference  were  by 
the  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King.  Mr.  King  stressed  the 
importance  of  considering  the  interests  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  in  all  industrial  relations.  The  prime  minister  was 
ill,  and  his  paper  was  read  by  the  minister  of  labor  and  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  G.  D.  Robertson.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  production  to  en- 
sure a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  Canada.  For  this  reason 
industrial  peace  was  highly  desirable.  But  he  also  argued 
that  "  the  physical  degeneracy  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  population  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  domination 
of  the  world's  markets.  If  in  any  lines  of  industrial  develop- 
ment we  cannot  hold  our  own  without  so  terrible  a  sacrifice, 
then  such  lines  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  our  effort  directed 
elsewhere.  Labor  is  something  more  than  a  commodity." 
Most  of  the  reports  brought  in  by  the  committees  were  unani- 
mous. This,  perhaps,  would  characterize  the  conference  as  a 
success,  yet  on  the  two  most  fundamental  demands  of  the  la- 
bor leaders,  the  8-hour  day  or  the  44-hour  week,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  unions,  employers  and  employes  failed  to 
agree. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  took  little  time  and  elicited 
little  difference  of  opinion  before  reference  to  committee.  It 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  unifying  and  co- 
ordinating the  existing  labor  laws  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
and  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  John  Bruce,  a  labor  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  commission,  opened  the  debate  for  the  em- 
ployes. He  pointed  out  how  the  various  standards  in  such 
labor  laws  as  workmen's  compensation,  factory  and  mining  in- 
spection made  for  unrest  and  conflict. 

The  committee  on  minimum  wage  also  submittetd  a  unani- 
mous report,  but  labor  compromised  on  the  demands  it  made 
in  the  open  date.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  Monro 
Grier  for  the  employers.  He  assured  all  that  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  women  and  children  would  meet  with  the  sym- 
pathetic endorsement  of  the  employers.  But  in  respect  to  men 
it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  any  such  thing  take  place. 
"  The  minimum  may  become  a  maximum  wage."  "  From 
the  economic  point  of  view  labor  is  a  commodity."  "It  would 
be  unwise  for  Canada  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  before  she 
knew  what  the  other  countries  would  do  at  the  International 
Labor  Conference  to  be  held  next  October."  "  A  minimum 
wage  will  not  increase  individual  efficiency  and  therefore  na- 
tional production  will  suffer." 

Helena  Gutteridge  replied  for  the  labor  side.  The  con- 
cession of  the  employers  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
children  was  something  new  to  her  and  she  styled  it  "  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  death  bed  repentance,  because  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  has  been  practically 
recognized  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world."  She  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  minimum  wage  becoming 
a  maximum  because  the  skilled  worker  would  take  care  of  that 
themselves.  She  pleaded  for  the  underpaid,  unskilled  worker. 
Waiters  were  only  earning  seven  dollars  a  week.  She  also  was 
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interested  in  national  production  but  she  reminded  the  con- 
ference of  Premier  Borden's  words  that  "  industrial  develop- 
ment and  supremacy  have  sometimes  been  purchased  at  a  price 
greater  than  any  people  can  afford  to  pay."  If  the  employers 
could  not  pay  a  living  wage,  "  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  go  out  of  business  than  exist  upon  the -degeneracy  of 
the  workers." 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  committee  agreed  on  a  min- 
imum wage  throughout  the  dominion  for  women  and  children 
inasmuch  as  such  a  law  was  already  enacted  in  five  provinces. 
It  asked  the  dominion  government  to  recommend  to  the 
provinces  not  yet  having  a  minimum  wage  to  make  a  speedy 
investigation  of  the  necessity  for  such  laws  and  to  enact  them 
if  necessary.  The  committee  also  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  law  and  method  of  application.  The  standard 
of  pay  should  be  determined  from  time  to  time,  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  living.  As  for  unskilled  men  workers,  the  com- 
mittee urged  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  issue  a  report. 

The  discussion  on  the  establishment  of  joint  industrial 
councils  was  a  lively  and  interesting  one.  One  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations was  the  creation  of  joint  industrial  councils  to  as- 
sist in  maintaining  industrial  peace.  Col.  D.  Carnegie  came 
specially  from  the  British  government  to  give  a  first-hand  ac- 
count of  the  Whitley  councils  in  England.  He  recommended 
their  establishment  in  Canada.  He  said: 

Since  January  11,  1918,  when  the  first  council  was  formed,  41 
different  industries  have  established  Whitley  councils,  in  which  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  half  million  workers  are  employed.  Whitley 
councils  are  voluntary  bodies.  All  the  industries  in  which  councils 
have  been  formed  are  well  organized;  they  are  principally  minor 
industries,  but  the  two  largest,  the  building  and  wool  and  allied 
textiles,  have  respectively  553,000  and  191,500  workers.  .  .  . 

The  greatest  service  Whitley  councils  have  rendered  to  industry  is 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  attitude  by  employers  and  employed  to 
each  other,  out  of  which  cooperation  instead  of  hostility  has  grown. 
This  new  spirit  has  prevented  strikes,  has  increased  production,  and 
has  improved  conditions  of  labor.  Labor  men  whose  names  were 
anathema  to  employers,  and  leading  employers  who  were  condemned 
by  labor  as  cruel  oppressors  for  selfish  gain,  have  met  each  other  for 
the  first  time  around  the  conference  table,  and  found  in  each  other 
common  sympathies  and  qualities  that  have  gradually  melted  sus- 
picion and  inspired  cooperation.  .  .  . 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  conditions  of  Canadian  indus- 
try are  today  not  quite  comparable  with  those  in  Britain;  but  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  the  same.  .  .  . 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  through  Whitley  councils 
or  similar  organizations  in  Canadian  industry,  where  adaptable, 
better  relations  between  employers  and  employed  will  result. 

Whitley  Councils — For  and  Against 

DR.  D.  STRACHAN  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company — the  Cana- 
dian branch  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — opened  the  dis- 
cussion. He  argued  that  Canada  was  not  ready  }'et  for 
Whitley  councils  or  any  other  plan  of  joint  industrial  coun- 
cils. The  war  taught  us  that  there  should  be  decent  industrial 
relations.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  prominence  of  the  idea 
of  joint  councils.  He  told  of  the  experience  of  the  Imperial 
Oil  Company.  For  eight  months  it  had  had  a  plan  of  in- 
dustrial representation.  The  underlying  idea  was  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  conference  between  the  management  and 
the  men,  to  put  into  effect  the  right  kind  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. So  far  the  plan  had  worked  satisfactorily ;  but  it  was 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  main  thing,  after  all, 
was  not  machinery,  but  to  restore  the  human  touch  in  large- 
scale  industry.  He  did  not  wish  a  government  bureau  estab- 
lished to  recommend  any  plans  to  employers  and  employes. 

Tom  Moore,  the  president  of  the  Trade  and  Labor  Con- 
gress, made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  joint 


industrial  councils  and  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  foster  such  councils.  He  declared 
that  industrial  councils  marked  an  epoch  in  industrial  social 
life,  which  meant  the  "  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  in- 
dustrial autocracy."  Moore  made  very  clear  that  trade  union- 
ism must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  any  plan  for  joint  coun- 
cils before  organized  labor  will  agree  to  them.  He  proceed- 
ed to  analyze  the  three  different  kinds  of  industrial  councils 
suggested,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  commonly  known  as  the  Rockefeller  plan.  In- 
cluded in  that  naturally  would  be  the  Imperial  Oil  Company's  plan, 
the  International  Harvester  plan,  and  others  of  similar  denomina- 
tions. I  say  included  in  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  base  of 
the  plan  is  the  same  base,  though  the  detail  may  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances.  The  base  of  the  Rockefeller  plan  is  the  non- 
recognition  of  trades  unions.  I  make  that  statement  knowing  full 
well  the  responsibility  of  a  statement  of  that  kind.  ...  I  believe 
that  all  the  so-called  Rockefeller  plans  contain  a  clause  about  not 
discriminating  against  trades  unions.  .  .  .  You  will  find  that 
common  to  them  all;  and  what  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  you 
say  to  your  employe  that  he  can  belong  to  a  trades  union  if  he  likes, 
but  so  far  as  the  matters  which  trades  unions  are  formed  to  function 
upon  are  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  belong  to  the  union, 
because  you  have  substituted  something  in  your  plan  that  replaces  it. 
It  might  be  that  the  spirit  in  every  man  is  so  strong  for  trades, 
unionism  that  it  would  survive  under  a  condition  of  that  kind;  but 
we  usually  find  that  if,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  plan,  a  certain 
degree  of  concession  is  made  in  the  operation  of  a  plan  of  that  kind, 
it  so  operates  that  the  average  man  thinks  he  is  going  to  accomplish 
something  without  the  cooperation  of  his  fellow- workers  outside  of 
that  particular  plant.  Therefore,  knowing  that,  knowing  what  its 
ultimate  operations  lead  to,  I  say  deliberately  that  that  single  clause, 
if  it  were  made  general,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  trades 
unionism. 

The  "Industrial  Democracy"  Plan 

THE  Leitch  plan  of  shop  committees  based  on  the  political 
structure  of  the  United  States  government  was  condemned 
by  Moore  as  being  either  autocracy  or  benevolent  despotism. 

Under  this  plan  the  manager  of  the  company  becomes  the  Presi- 
dent; the  managerial  executives  are  the  Senate,  and  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives from  each  department  are  the  lower  house,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  meet  and  discuss  what  they  want,  and  that 
is  passed  on  for  review  to  the  Senate,  and  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  when  it  reaches  him,  it  is  put  into  operation. 
This  plan,  in  my  estimation,  Sir,  means  only  one  tiling:  it  simply 
means  that  if  that  individual  at  the  top  is  benevolently  inclined,  there 
may  be  success,  provided  he  remains  so  at  all  times;  but  if  he  is 
maliciously  inclined,  then  it  is  autocracy  in  its  worst  form.  But  even 
if  he  is  benevolently  inclined,  I  doubt  its  success,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  paternalism,  and  the  workers  of  this  or  any  other 
country  do  not  desire,  and  entirely  turn  back,  any  offers  of  paternal- 
ism at  this  particular  time. 

Moore  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  third  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  true  and  lasting  kind  of  joint,  industrial  council.  It 
was  the  recognition  of  trade  unions  as  the  representatives  of 
the  workers.  Why,  he  argued,  should  we  try  new  experiments 
in  the  representation  of  workers  when  trade  unions  have  been 
organized  and  have  been  operating  successfully  for  decades! 

Shaw,  for  the  employers,  said  that  if  a  bureau  is  to  be  es- 
tablished it  must  be  run  on  non-partisan  lines  and  must  not  ad- 
vocate any  particular  kind  of  joint  industrial  council.  The 
functions  should  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  information. 

The  committee  submitted  a  unanimous  resolution  advocat- 
ing joint  industrial  councils,  but  did  not  recommend  that  trade 
unions  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  plan.  The  resolution 
stressed  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  between  employers 
and  employes,  and  recomnKnded  that  "  a  bureau  should  be 
established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  gather  data  and  furnish  information  "  and  "  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  establish  voluntarily  such  councils,  the  fullest 
assistance  should  be  given  by  the  bureau." 

There  were  other  unanimous   reports.     One  endorsed  the 
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principle  of  proportional  representation  by  declaring  that  the 
conference  welcomed  the  declaration  of  the  prime  minister 
that  a  Speakers'  conference  will  be  called  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  proportional  representation.  Some  liberals  hailed 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  victories  for  the  progressives. 
Others  declared  that  before  very  long  organized  labor  and  the 
farmers  may  swing  a  good  many  seats  in  Parliament,  and  those 
in  power  at  present  would  at  least  like  to  have  an  effective 
minority  later.  There  was  also  a  unanimous  report  on  the 
recommendation  to  the  government  that  a  board  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  desirability  of  enacting  un- 
employment, sickness  and  old  age  insurance  laws. 

Employers  and  workers  were  unanimous  in  removing  war 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  resolution  declared  that  during  the  war  it  was  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the  empire  that 
individual  liberty  should  in  many  directions  be  restrained,  but 
"  restrictions  should  not  be  imposed  upon  either  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  the  freedom  of  the  press  unless  such  restrictions 
are  urgently  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  whole 
country."  The  committee  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  "  present 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  read  such  literature  as  any 
portion  of  the  public  demanded,"  was  "  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  present  industrial  unrest." 

It  was  on  the  two  questions  of  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
recognition  of  unions — the  two  issues  considered  most  funda- 
mental by  the  labor  men — that  employers  and  employes  dif- 
fered. On  these  two  subjects  the  debate  was  lengthy  and 
serious.  J.  H.  McClelland,  a  machinist,  opened  it  for  the  em- 
ployes. He  advocated  the  8-hour  day  with  a  Saturday  half 
holiday  for  a  44-hour  week.  A  long  and  carefully  prepared 
paper  was  read  for  the  employers  by  M.  P.  White,  Toronto — 
who  argued  that  the  amount  available  for  distribution  depends 
entirely  upon  the  amount  produced.  There  was  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  8-hour  day  was  desirable  for  all  industries. 
Helena  Gutteridge  took  up  the  cudgel  for  labor,  presenting 
the  well-known  arguments. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred  worked 
hard  for  three  days  to  bring  in  a  unanimous  report.  But  it  did 
not  succeed.  The  labor  members  stated  that  they  agreed  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  and  urged  "  the 
adoption  of  an  8-hour  day  by  law  throughout  the  dominion, 
with  due  regard  and  recognition  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
where  same  prevails  and  its  possible  extension."  They  further 
stated  that  if  investigation  shows  that  the  8-hour  day  is  im- 
practicable in  such  industries  as  farming,  fishing,  and  logging, 
they  should  be  exempt  from  the  law.  The  employers'  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee  recommended  the  appointmnt  of 
government  commissions  to  investigate  the  "  adaptability  of 
the  hours  of  labor  principles  of  the  peace  treaty  (8-hour  day 
and  48-hour  week)  to  the  different  industries  of  Canada." 

An  outsider  would  perhaps  have  called  as  most  fundamental 


the  item  on  the  agenda  which  referred  to  recognition  of  labor 
unions  on  the  part  of  employers.  Yet  here  again,  after  work- 
ing hard  two  days  for  unanimity,  the  committee  could  not 
agree  on  a  report.  W.  L.  Best  and  R.  A.  Rigg  put  up  an  elo- 
quent case  for  trade  unionism.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  trade  unionism  was  recognized  in  the  labor 
section  of  the  peace  treaty,  to  the  beneficiary  aspect  of  unions, 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  maintained  industrial 
peace  on  the  railroads  and  in  other  industries.  The  employers 
conceded  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  but  were  op- 
posed to  recognizing  trade  unions!  There  were  a  number  of 
different  unions.  Which  should  they  recognize?  Labor  or- 
ganizations were  not  legally  responsible;  they  had  not  yet  in- 
spired public  confidence  in  themselves;  they  generally  asked 
for  the  closed  shop  and  therefore  violated  the  British  right 
of  freedom  of  contract ;  they  could  not  control  their  members 
and  often  violated  contracts;  and  after  all  organized  labor 
represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  workers. 

It  is  strange  that  an  employer  operating  under  a  closed  shop 
should  have  read  the  report  of  the  employers'  representatives 
on  the  committee.  This  report  admitted  the  right  of  employes 
to  organize,  contended  that  employers  should  not  be  required 
to  recognize  unions  or  establish  "  closed  shops,"  and  that  em- 
ployers should  not  be  required  to  negotiate,  except  directly 
with  their  own  employes  or  groups  of  employes.  The  report 
of  the  labor  members  of  the  committee  provided  for  the  right 
of  workers'  to  organize  themselves  into  unions  and  the  recog- 
nition of  those  unions  and  their  representatives  by  employers. 
The  report  further  stated  that  entering  into  agreement  with 
a  labor  union  does  not  mean  recognition  of  the  "  closed  shop," 
unless  the  agreement  so  provides.  The  employes  recom- 
mended, finally,  that  the  government  enact  legislation  to  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  discharge  or  discriminate 
against  employes  because  of  membership  ir»  labor  unions  or  be- 
cause of  legitimate  union  activities. 

An  outsider  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
friendly  spirit  shown  throughout  the  conference  by  both  em- 
ployers and  labor  leaders.  One  should  remember,  however, 
that  no  representatives  were  present  from  the  "  one  big  union  " 
which  was  responsible  for  the  recent  Winnipeg  strike  and 
which  is  strong  in  the  far  West.  The  labor  representatives 
reminded  the  employers  that  the  extreme  labor  men  were  not 
present,  and  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  slow,  peaceful 
progress  of  the  nation  to  deal  with  the  conservative  interna- 
tionals. This  appeal  did  not,  however,  move  the  employers. 

Everyone  felt  that  much  good  had  been  accomplished  by 
this  conference  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  leaders  of  each 
group  had  gotten  together  and  talked  things  over  frankly. 
Many  of  the  employers  who  had  never  had  any  dealings  with 
labor  leaders  were  quite  frank  to  say  that  they  were  impressed 
with  the  caliber  of  the  men  representing  labor.  It  was  felt 
that  union  leaders  would  in  the  future  get  a  more  cordial 
hearing  from  these  employers. 


A  Challenge  to  Social  Workers 

By  Florence  Kelley 


15,  1920,  will  be  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.     In  1920 
falls  also  the  most  important  federal  election  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  since  that  of  1864  which 
gave  to  this  nation  the  second  presidential  term  of  Abraham 


Lincoln,  and  the  famous  Congress  that,  working  with  him, 
confirmed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  wrought  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Union. 

Are  the  women  of  thirty-three  states  to  be  shut  out  from 
participation  in  the  work  of  selecting  the  Congress  of  1920? 
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Are  we  smilingly  to  accept  in  that  epochal  year  for  the 
women  of  any  state  a  mere  fragment  of  enfranchisement,  the 
mere  vote  for  the  President?  Are  we  thus  to  acquiesce  in  the 
baleful  tendency  to  exalt  the  executive  and  minimize  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  federal  government?  Is  the  suf- 
frage movement  to  continue  year  after  year  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  public-spirited  American  women  in  this  era  of 
change  and  renewal  after  the  world  war? 

All  these  things  will  inevitably  follow  unless  fourteen 
legislatures  are  called  in  special  session  by  fourteen  governors, 
to  ratify  the  suffrage  amendment  in  time  for  the  women  who 
will  thereby  be  newly  enfranchised  to  register  for  the  elec- 
tions of  November,  1920. 

Social  workers  are  accustomed  to  plodding  at  long,  long 
tasks.  The  tuberculosis  crusade,  the  effort  to  limit  the  men- 
tally defective,  family  rehabilitation,  the  elimination  of 
venereal  disease,  who  can  foretell  on  what  distant  morn  the 
sun  will  shine  upon  no  faithful  soul  at  work  in  those  dismal 
fields  of  endeavor?  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  opportunity 
to  ratify  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  presents  itself  as 
a  quick  job  with  a  short  time-limit.  On  the  centenary  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  American  women  will  have  striven 
for  seventy-two  years,  since  1848,  for  their  full  enfranchise- 
ment. The  plowing,  sowing,  and  weeding  is  past.  The 
amendment  is  before  the  legislatures. 

This  article  is  a  direct  appeal  to  social  workers  to  join  in 
a  nationwide  effort  to  complete  the  work  of  ratification  be- 
fore the  hundredth  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  February 
15.  Success  in  this  endeavor  will  remove  forever  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  strength,  time  and  money  upon  getting  votes. 
From  a  minus,  a  drain  upon  our  energies,  a  distraction  of  our 
minds,  votes  can  thus  be  transformed  into  powerful  tools  for 
promoting  the  ends  sought  by  social  workers.  Let  us  then 
press  home  in  every  effective  way  the  challenge  of  this  new 
time  to  those  governors  who  have  not  yet  fixed  the  date  for 
the  necessary  special  session. 

Nothing  could  well  be  simpler,  more  obvious  and  more 
challenging  to  social  workers  than  the  situation  of  the  still 


unenfranchised  part  of  the  women  of  America  in  this  closing 
week  of  September,  1919.  It  is  as  follows:  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  everybody  knows,  prescribes  that  an 
amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  states;.  As  there  are  forty-eight  states,  thirty-six  must 
ratify  before  the  amendment  takes  effect.  Sixteen  having 
ratified,  while  Utah  fixed  the  date  for  its  special  session  Sep- 
tember 29  and  Colorado  November  15,  there  remain  to  be 
considered  ten  states  which  will  meet  in  regular  session  in 
1920. 

Of  these  ten,  two — Massachusetts  and  New  York — have 
already  ratified.  Georgia  voted  adversely,  and  three — Louis- 
iana, Mississippi  and  South  Carolina — will  have  to  reverse 
the  records  of  their  congressional  past,  if  their  legislatures 
vote  in  1920  to  ratify  the  amendment.  We  assume  that  the 
remaining  four — Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
Virginia — will  vote  in  January  to  ratify. 

As  twenty-eight  legislatures  have  thus  far  taken  no  action, 
the  temptation  may  readily  arise  for  their  governors  to  say  in 
the  slang  of  the  day,  "Let  George  do  it!"  Why  hurry? 
Why  should  we  spend  the  money  for  a  special  session,  when 
other  states  can  do  it?  In  the  enfranchised  states  the  ques- 
tion may  readily  arise : — Why  not  leave  the  calling  of  extra 
sessions  to  the  states  where  women  have  no  votes,  where  they 
have,  therefore,  much  to  gain?  Fortunately,  this  squalid 
reasoning  has  been  repudiated  by  seven  of  the  suffrage  states: 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  York, 
and  Utah.  It  cannot,  however,  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
remaining  eight  enfranchised  states  will  ratify  without  our 
vigorous  effort.  Why  have  not  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wyoming, 
joined  the  honor  list  and  ratified  the  amendment  before  now? 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  respectfully  submit  to  the 
following  list  of  governors  the  question : — Is  there  anything 
in  the  constitution  of  your  state  which  prevents  its  governor 
from  calling  a  special  session  to  ratify  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  before  Febru- 
ary 15,  1920? 


TEN  LEGISLATURES  IN  SESSION 

FOURTEEN  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  GOVERNORS  WILL  HAVE  TO  CALL 

SIXTEEN   STATES  WHICH   HAVE 

IN  1920 

SPECIAL  SESSIONS  IF  THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT 

RATIFIED 

is  TO  BE  RATIFIED  BEFORE  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Arizona                Thomas  E.  Campbell 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Massachusetts 

California           William  B.  Stephens 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 
New  Jersey 

Connecticut          Marcus  H.  Holcomb 
Delaware             John  G.  Townsend,  Jr. 

Michigan 
Minnesota 

New  York 

Florida                 Sidney  J.  Catts 

Missouri 

Rhode  Island 

Idaho                    D.  W.  Davis 

Montana 

South  Carolina 

Indiana                James  P.  Goodrich 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

Kentucky              James  D.  Black 
Maine                   Carl  E.  Milliken 

New  Hampshire 
New  York 

Maryland             E.  C.  Harrington 

Ohio 

Nevada                Emmet  D.  Boyle 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey         Walter  E.  Edge 

Texas 

New  Mexico       Octaviano  A.  Larrzolo 

Wisconsin 

North  Dakota     Lynn  J.  Frazier 

Oregon                 James  Withycombe 

Rhode  Island      R.  L.  Beeckman 

South  Dakota      Peter  Norbeck 

Tennessee            A.  H.  Roberts 

Vermont              Percival  W.  Clement 

Washington        Ernest  Lister 

Wyoming            Robert  D.  Carey 
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HEALTH  AND  CLOTHES 

THE  first  week  of  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Women  Physicians,  held  in  New 
York  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters  by  invitation  of 
the  Social  Morality  Committee,  the  War  Work  Council  and 
the  National  Board  of  that  organization,  was  devoted  to  physi- 
cal health  as  a  basis  of  life.  The  three  factors  of  exercise, 
diet,  and  food  were  closely  considered  as  bearing  directly  upon 
the  question  of  women's  health.  Dr.  Augusta  Rucker,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Social  Education  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in  speaking  on  The  Reaction  of  Modern  Civili- 
zation Upon  Health  and  Personality,  assailed  the  American 
aristocracy  of  wealth.  She  said: 

We  have  in  this  country  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  No  longer  is 
it  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  physically  fit,  no  longer  is  it  a 
question  in  marriage — but  those  who  am  afford  to  get  married  and 
have  children,  or  else  the  weak-minded  and  ignorant.  The  physi- 
cally weak  have  the  children. 

The  education  of  this  country  also  belongs  to  the  aristocracy. 
Our  teachings  are  from  that  point  Only  those  people  who  can 
afford  to  get  the  better  education  get  it,  and  then  they  have  got 
to  be  physically  fit  or  mentally  fit,  or  else  they  are  not  fit  to  be 
educated  to  live.  And  what  has  education  done  for  us?  It  has 
not  taught  the  individual  to  react  to  his  environment  normally.  It 
has  taught  him  to  be  afraid  of  doing  that.  It  has  taught  him  to 
be  insincere  to  try  to  be  not  himself. 

Dr.  Estelle  Bertine,  who  has  been  influential  in  inducing  the 
growing  interest  of  the  industrial  girl  in  play  and  sport,  spoke 
on  The  Evolution  of  the  Outdoor  Woman.  Dr.  Agnes  Burns 
Ferguson,  supervisor  of  the  activities  for  girls  and  women 
under  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  in  Pittsburgh,  lectured  on  The 
Problem  of  Exercise  in  Cities.  Dress  was  considered  from  the 
points  of  view  of  beauty,  utility,  suitability,  health,  economy. 
In  her  lecture,  Dress  and  Health,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes- 
Robertson  Hale  showed  how  intimately  the  subject  of  dress  is 
related  to  the  woman  movement,  and  how  big  the  practical 
commercial  question  is  that  women  have  to  face  in  changing 
the  mode. 

It  is  more  important,  racially  speaking,  that  v  omen  should  have 
proper  physical  development  than  that  the  men  should.  If  women 
have  not  the  proper  equipment  of  heart  and  muscles  for  child-birth, 
the  race  itself  will  suffer. 

That  is  why,  to  my  mind,  the  whole  matter  of  woman's  dress  is 
so  important.  The  difficulty  we  are  up  against  in  clothing  in  this 
country  today  is  that  our  clothes,  which  ought  to  have  been  our 
own  concern,  and  have  always  been  our  own  concern  throughout  the 
history  of  the  world— our  clothes  have  been  taken  from  us  by  the 
great  trust  of  manufacturers,  male  manufacturers,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  clothing  trade  is  one  of  the  biggest  trades  in  this  country- 
today.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  sort  of 
octopus;  for  instance,  a  girl  in  a  town  in  the  middle  West  wants 
to  buy  a  sensible  pair  of  shoes,  and  she  goes  to  two  or  three  de- 
partment stores,  which  is  all  the  town  has  to  offer,  and  there  is  no 
low-heeled  shoe  to  be  found,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  next 
bigger  town.  So  she  buys  what  she  can  get,  that  is  a  high-heeled 
shoe.  Now,  why  isn't  there  a  low-heeled  shoe?  I  went  to  see  a  big 
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shoe  manufacturer  in  Boston  recently  and  said  to  him,  "  What  are 
you  doing?  Do  you  know  you  are  throwing  the  whole  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  women  of  America  out  of  plumb?  That  you  are 
debilitating  the  race?  What  do  you  mean  by  it?"  He  said,  "Well, 
if  we  don't  put  a  novelty  on  the  market  every  three  or  four  months 
we  lose  a  large  part  of  our  business." 

If  you  are  backing  a  great  clothing  trust  which  is  supported  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  press,  you  are  backing  something  very  big, 
and  you  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  underestimate  the  difficulties 
you  have  to  contend  with.  No  number  of  physicians,  or  other  fine 
professional  women,  the  clergy,  teachers,  and  so  on,  going  forth  and 
teaching  the  gospel,  will  do  it.  We  have  got  to  have  organization, 
common  sense,  practical  methods,  in  addition  to  propaganda. 

What  you  have  got  to  do,  then,  is  to  use  the  existing  organizations 
of  women,  guided  through  such  a  group  as  this,  to  further  the  de- 
mand on  the  stores  and  the  manufacturers  for  sensible  clothing.  If 
we  can  show  them  how  they  can  make  money  out  of  us  hygienically 
as  well  as  the  other  way,  they  will  do  it.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  American  woman  cannot  be  smart,  comfortable  and  sensible  at 
the  same  time. 

Food  and  its  relation  to  efficiency  were  discussed  by  Dr. 
Graham  Lusk  of  New  York  city  in  a  talk  on  National  Food 
Economics  and  by  Dr.  E.  V.  MacCullom  of  Baltimore  under 
the  subject,  Vitamins.  Both  of  them  energetically  advocated 
a  vegetarian  diet. 

IS  NEW  YORK  PENNY  WISE  ? 

WHEN   is  it  economy  to  spend  money?     When   it  is 
spent  on  probation.    This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  and  the  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Magistrates  in  New  York  city,  who  have 
had  seven  years'  experience  with  probation.     It  costs  $219.63 
on  an  average  to  send  a  man  to  jail  for  a  year;  it  costs  $21.94. 
to  place  him  on  probation.    This  being  true,  Chief  Magistrate 
McAdoo  and  the  budget  committee  are  asking  for  an  increase 
in   the  probation  staff.     Apparently  the  city  needs  such   an 
increase. 

There  has  not  been  an  increase  in  the  probation  staff  of 
New  York  city  since  its  establishment  in  1912.  Instead,  the 
staff  has  been  decreased  by  six  officers.  During  the  same  time 
its  volume  of  work  has  grown  greatly.  Since  1912,  arraign- 
ments in  the  magistrates'  courts  have  increased  42  per  cent, 
convictions  69  per  cent  and  the  number  placed  on  probation 
50  per  cent.  Even  with  this  increase,  however,  magistrates 
frequently  refrain  from  placing  persons  on  probation  because 
they  know  that  the  present  staff  of  forty-two  officers  is  over- 
burdened. Each  officer  today  carries  from  168  to  300  pro- 
bationers at  one  time.  He  cannot  do  effective  work  with 
more  than  fifty.  Even  with  this  overburdening,  only  5,461 
of  the  117,701  persons  convicted  in  the  magistrates'  courts  last 
year  were  placed  on  probation ;  in  other  words,  only  4.6  per 
cent  of  those  convicted  could  be  given  a  chance  because  there 
were  too  few  officers. 

Under  the  supervision  of  officers  during  the  past  four  years 
persons  on  probation  have  paid  $2,332,329.24  for  the  support 
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of  families.  Except  for  these  officers,  much  of  this  would 
have  had  to  be  paid  to  the  families  by  the  city  itself.  The 
saving  to  the  city  for  the  maintenance  in  prisons  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  the  21,091  defendants  placed  on  proba- 
tion during  the  past  four  years  is  approximately  $3,416,742. 
Many  men  on  probation  support  themselves  and  their  families; 
they  are  productive  factors  in  the  community.  In  jail  they 
are  liabilities  and  very  often  their  families  become  a  burden 
upon  the  public.  Probation,  instead  of  being  an  increased 
expense  to  the  city,  is  in  reality  a  tax-saver. 

Probation  is  not  merely  an  act  of  clemency,  letting  an 
offender  "  down  easy"  or  "giving  him  another  chance."  It 
is  a  positive  method  of  treatment.  Probation  officers  keep 
a  close  and  sympathetic  watch  upon  the  habits  and  conduct 
of  persons  put  in  their  charge  and  report  periodically  to  the 
court  concerning  them.  Probation  has  been  defined  as  "  a 
process  of  educational  guidance  through  friendly  supervision." 
Its  chief  function  is  to  adjust  the  forces  of  the  community  to 
the  probationer's  life.  Mere  surveillance  is  not  probation. 
Probation  is  an  intimate,  personal  relation  which  surrounds 
the  probationer  with  a  network  of  favorable  influences  and 
thus  assists  him  to  maintain  normal  habits  of  life.  The  request 
for  thirty-two  additional  probation  officers  in  New  York  city 
has  the  support  of  the  judges  who  will  use  those  officers. 

SOCIAL   TRAINING   IN   KENTUCKY 

THE  University  of  Louisville,  in  connection  with  the 
Welfare  League,  is  offering  a  course  in  applied  social 
science  this  fall  and  winter  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  A  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  a  four-year  course,  the  first  two  years  of  which 
will  be  in  the  usual  academic  subjects.  Those  taking  only 
the  two-year  term  of  specialized  social  training  will  receive 
certificates.  The  Kentucky  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which 
is  cooperating  with  the  course,  will  conduct  a  registry  of 
positions  open  in  social  service  throughout  the  state,  so  that 
students  who  have  secured  this  special  training  may  go  into 
suitable  work  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  and  expense. 
The  course  for  the  first  year  of  social  training  includes  lectures 
on  the  family,  on  political  science,  and  on  labor  problems,  by 
Prof.  N.  J.  Ware;  on  settlements,  by  Frances  Ingram,  head 
resident  of  Neighborhood  House;  on  the  business  side  of  social 
work,  by  Elwood  Street,  director  of  the  Welfare  League;  on 
case  work  with  families,  by  Homer  Wickenden,  superintendent 
of  the  Associated  Charities;  on  hospital  social  service  by  Mil- 
dred Andrews,  director  City  Hospital,  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment; on  playgrounds,  by  Frederick  Hess,  superintendent  of 
Recreation,  Board  of  Park  Commissioners;  on  visiting  nursing, 
by  Sophie  Nelson,  superintendent  of  the  Babies'  Milk  Fund- 
District  Nurse  Association ;  on  applied  psychology,  by  Hen- 
rietta Race,  and  Frank  Fearing,  of  the  Louisville  Psychologi- 
cal Laboratory  and  on  vital  statistics,  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Blackerby, 
registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
Dr.  N.  J.  Ware  will  conduc*  the  course.  Dr.  Ware  grad- 
uated and  vvon  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  has  done  settlement  work  in  Chicago, 
Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  served  during  the  world  war  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  "  Princess  Pats  "  of  the  Canadian  army. 

TO   PREVENT   STRIKES 

INDUSTRIAL  UNREST  was  the  subject  of  a  conference 
called  by  Governor  Smith  and  held  in  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber at  Albany  last  week.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty  indi- 
viduals,   representative   of  employers,   trade   unions   and   the 
general    public,    gathered    in    response    to    Governor    Smith's 
invitation  in  which  he  announced  that  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
ference would   be   "  the  preparation  of  a  program,   and   the 
appointment  of  a  labor  board  of  both  employers  and  employes, 
in  an  effort  to  stop  strikes  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 


moving."  After  extended  discussion  a  resolution  was  adopted 
favoring  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  commission  of 
nine  persons,  three  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of 
organized  employers,  three  on  recommendation  of  organized 
labor,  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  governor  as  representatives 
of  the  public.  This  commission  is  to  make  an  effort  to  bring 
employers  and  employes  together  before  strikes  take  place  and 
to  report  to  the  governor  on  the  conditions  in  industry  that 
are  likely  to  cause  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

PROPHECY  AND  PREPAREDNESS 


,  but  by  no  means  certainly,  there  will  be 
a  recurrence  of  the  influenza  epidemic  this  year,"  is  the 
disquieting-reassuring  announcement  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  a  statement  just  issued  to  the 
press.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  proba- 
bility of  the  recurrence  of  the  pandemic  this  winter,  and  so 
many  people  have  been  lulled  into  apathy  or  driven  into  alarm 
by  conflicting  newspaper  reports  that  the  officials  of  the  service 
thought  that  they  ought  to  make  some  comment  upon  the 
subject.  The  experts  in  its  employ  found  themselves  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  the  flu  "  was  not  unlikely  "  to  return, 
but  no  one  of  them  would  make  a  more  positive  forecast. 
They  were  all  agreed,  however,  upon  one  discouraging  fact, 
namely,  that  no  cure  or  specific  for  the  disease  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  that  "  the  suggested  remedies  which  give  most 
encouragement  are  even  now  in  their  experimental  stage."  One 
fact  emerges,  nevertheless,  that  may  be  of  some  help.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  "  the  disease  is  communicable  from  person  to 
person,"  the  germ  being  carried  about  not  only  by  sick  people 
but  by  well.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  "  every- 
thing which  increases  personal  contact  should  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  in  spreading  influenza." 

Much  was  heard  last  winter  [says  the  statement]  of  the  use  of 
face  masks.  Though  the  use  of  suitably  constructed  masks  will 
reduce  the  interchange  of  respiratory  germs  through  inhalation,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  other  paths  by  which 
such  germs  are  transmitted  from  person  to  person.  Soiled  hands, 
common  drinking  cups,  improperly  cleaned  eating  and  drinking 
utensils  in  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  etc.,  roller  towels,  infected 
food  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  common  vehicles  of  germ  trans- 
mission. The  use  of  face  masks  appears  to  make  people  neglect  these 
other  paths  of  infection,  and  so  the  use  of  face  masks  has  not  been 
attended  with  the  success  predicted  for  them.  If  we  would  be  more 
successful  in  combating  influenza  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  factors  just  enumerated. 

To  which  the  health  officer  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  adds  the  un- 
sociable dictum:  "Don't  shake  every  paw  that  is  extended 
to  you." 

Whether  the  disease  recurs  in  pandemic  form  or  not,  we 
are  probably  in  for  at  least  local  recurrences  in  the  near  future, 
says  the  service,  with  "  an  increase  over  the  normal  mortality 
from  pneumonia  for  perhaps  several  years."  We  should  pre- 
pare to  meet  these  by  previous  organization  of  forces  for  at- 
tempted prevention,  treatment  and  scientific  investigation.  The 
service's  timely  advice  to  communities  is  as  follows: 

There  should  be  no  repetition  of  the  extensive  suffering  and  distress 
which  accompanied  last  year's  pandemic.  Communities  should  make 
plans  now  for  dealing  with  any  recurrence  of  the  epidemic.  The 
prompt  recognition  of  the  early  cases  and  their  effective  isolation 
should  be  aimed  at.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  cases  may  appear  to  be  just  ordinary  colds.  A  recent  ex- 
tensive outbreak  of  what  were  regarded  as  "  summer  colds  "  in 
Peoria,  111.,  proved  on  investigation  to  be  an  epidemic  of  a  mild  type 
of  influenza.  Experience  indicates  that  these  mild  epidemics  are 
often  the  starting  points  of  more  severe  visitations.  Hence  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  as  early  as  possible  any  unusual 
prevalence  of  "colds". 

For  municipalities  operating  on  a  budget  basis,  it  is  important  that 
all  delay  in  providing  the  necessary  financial  support  to  the  health 
authorities  in  dealing  with  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  be  avoided 
by  setting  aside  an  emergency  epidemic  fund.  This  may  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  in  carrying  out  important  preventive  measures  in  the 
early  days  of  the  epidemic,  at  a  time  when  their  beneficial  effect  is 
greatest. 
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Negroes,   will   also,  he  thinks,   afford  aid  in  placing  skilled 
colored  workers. 

At  present  the  division  is  dealing  with  about  a  thousand 
unemployed  persons  each  month.  A  report  for  a  single  week 
in  August  showed  212  registrants,  204  persons  referred  to 
positions  and  140  placed.  Some  difficulty  is  being  experienced 
in  placing  people  in  domestic  service.  Since  the  war,  those 
occupying  such  positions  do  not  want  to  "  sleep  in  ";  they 
prefer  to  room  away  from  their  places  of  work.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulty  in  placing  stenographers,  chauffeurs  and  office 
clerks,  the  division  has  placed  sixty  temporary  clerks  and  sev- 
eral chauffeurs  with  the  United  States  Post  Office.  "  The 
Negro  did  so  splendidly  in  industry  during  the  war,"  declares 
Mr.  Edwoods,  "  that  he  should  be  of  untold  value  in  times 
of  peace.  He  should  step  forth,  fresh  and  free,  strong  and 
reliable.  Instead  of  peddling  his  services  from  door  to  door, 
he  needs  someone  to  sell  his  labor  and  to  set  forth  his  ability 
to  the  general  public." 

Leading  Negroes  who  are  aware  of  the  tenseness  of  the 
present  situation  in  regard  to  the  industrial  relations  of  the 
two  races,  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  no  colored  person 
was  included  in  the  list  of  twenty-two  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  invited  by  President  Wilson  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton on  October  6  to  confer  on  means  of  establishing  peace  in 
industry.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  President,  pointing  out 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  this  country 
"  employed  in  gainful  occupations  "  are  Negroes  and  that,  with 
the  impending  large  scale  emigration  of  wage  earners  to  Eu- 
rope, this  proportion  is  likely  further  to  increase,  so  that  the 
colored  workers  are  clearly  entitled  to  direct  representation. 


In  other  words,  the  most  promising  way  to  deal  with  a  pos- 
sible recurrence  of  the  influenza  epidemic  is  "  preparedness."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  American  communities  may  be  stirred  to 
give  heed. 

NEGROES  IN  INDUSTRY 

WITH  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  barriers  of  race 
were  again  set  up  in  industry.  During  the  war  colored 
men  and  women  were  needed  to  help  build  battleships, 
to  assist  with  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  troops  and  civilians, 
to  manufacture  powder  and  machine  guns  and  to  take  the 
places  generally  of  white  workers  who  went  elsewhere.  This 
situation  has  now  changed.  The  war  emergency  is  over  and 
employers  are  less  willing  to  hire  Negroes  than  they  have  been. 
Race  riots,  too,  have  been  a  factor  in  making  it  difficult  for 
Negroes  to  get  jobs;  firms  that  have  never  employed  colored 
workers  are  loath  to  begin  the  experiment  now.  Whether  due 
to  prejudice  or  reason,  the  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Negro  in  finding  employment.  Therefore,  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  has  established  a  Negro  Division  to  offset  these 
difficulties.  Through  interviews  with  employers,  newspaper 
publicity,  letters,  and  mass  meetings  before  both  white  and 
colored  groups,  the  division  is  attempting  to  remove  any  preju- 
dice that  may  exist  and  to  create  a  sound  demand  for  colored 
labor.  Its  superintendent,  Prince  L.  Edwoods,  believes  that 
the  demand  for  labor  during  the  reconstruction  period  will 
come  to  the  Negro's  aid.  When  building  operations  start  up 
again,  labor  disturbances  quiet  down,  war  plants  become  estab- 
lished on  a  peace-time  basis  and  manufacture  resumes  its 
normal  output,  the  demand  for  labor  will  increase.  The 
growing  alliance  of  Negroes  with  organized  labor,  made  possi- 
ble by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  opening  its  doors  to 
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break 


CYCLE  of  the 
WORKING  DAY 

Eight  hours  for  work! 

Eight  hours  for  sleep ! 

Eight  hours  for  home 

and  citizenship! 


FOR  A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY 

The  cartoons  on  this  and  the  opposite  page,  reproduced  from  a  richly  illustrated  pamphlet 
just  issued  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  are  examples  of  effective 
pictorial  social  propaganda.  The  pamphlet  in  question,  of  138  pages,  is  edited  by  John  B. 
Andrews  and  bears  the  title  Labor  Problems  and  Labor  Legislation.  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  students,  at  colleges  and  elsewhere,  and  deals  simply  and  forcefully  with  employment, 
wa?es,  hours,  safety,  health,  self-government  in  industry,  social  insurance,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws, 
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16.000  male  employees 

produced  16.000  Ford  Cars 

in  February,  1913 


15.600  male  employees  produced 
26.000  Ford  Cars  in  February,  1914 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKSHOP 

•A  Department  of  Practice 


Case-Work  With  Mothers 

WHEN  I  took  up  the  work  of  organizing  a  maternity 
center  in  the  upper  West  Side  of  New  York  city,  my 
first  step  was  to  study  the  survey  of  my  district  in  order  to 
prepare  a  field  for  mutual  work  and  prevent  overlapping 
of  effort.  From  this  report,  which  I  obtained  from  Teacher's 
College,  I  learned  that  there  were  two  hospitals  within  the 
immediate  boundaries  of  my  district  and  that  four  blocks 
below  it  there  were  two  more  hospitals.  After  an  interview 
with  the  authorities,  I  gained  assurance  of  cooperation  from 
all  of  them.  I  also  put  our  work  before  the  branch  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  nurseries,  and  in  most  instances  the  cooperative 
spirit  shown  was  most  gratifying. 

As  to  the  cooperation  received  from  the  patients  themselves, 
it  really  did  seem  as  if  they  were  eagerly  looking  for  some- 
thing like  a  maternity  center,  where  they  could  get  advice 
about  what  they  ought  to  do  to  assure  a  normal  birth  and  a 
healthy  baby.  They  not  only  responded  by  coming  to  clinics 
on  the  specified  day,  but  usually  were  there  at  a  much  earlier 
hour.  They  wanted  information,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing. 

The  type  of  patients  here  can  best  be  described  by  dividing 
them  into  two  classes:  the  wives  of  skilled,  and  of  unskilled 
workmen.  The  last  named  have  settled  in  this  section  because 
the  rent  is  much  lower  here  than  on  the  east  side,  and  the  air 
is  better.  Circumstances  soon  showed  that  the  wives  of  the 
skilled  workers  were  in  greater  need  of  the  advice  of  a  pre- 
natal nurse  than  those  of  the  unskilled.  They  did  not  go  to 
free  dispensaries  but  engaged  a  private  physician,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing;  only  they  waited  until  the  last  month,  and 
even  the  last  week,  before  they  actually  made  arrangements 
with  an  obstetrician.  However,  when  the  importance  of  en- 
gaging a  doctor  early  in  pregnancy  was  explained,  and  the 
matter  of  being  examined  regularly  throughout  the  nine  months 
made  clear,  these  patients  invariably  carried  out  the  advice 
given.  Surely  this  proves  that  these  women  wanted  to  have 
the  proper  care  at  the  right  time  when  they  were  shown  the 
need  for  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  patients 
when  first  canvassed,  and  here  I  am  endeavoring  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  cope  with  all  sorts  of  sit- 
uations, because  discouragement  can  only  lead  to  failure. 
When  visited,  one  patient  said,  "  I  have  had  five  children 
and  know  what  to  do.  Furthermore,  I  have  my  private 
physician,  and  he  does  not  want  me  to  have  a  pre-natal  nurse." 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  nurse  agrees  that  this  is  all  right, 
but  casually  remarks  that  she  will  come  to  see  the  newborn. 
Mothers  usually  like  to  show  their  infants  off  to  strangers. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  F.,  according  to  her  dates,  we  expected  to  see 
a  one-  or  two-day  old  baby.  But  to  our  amazement  we  found  that 
the  baby  was  already  enjoying  its  sixteenth  day  of  life;  that  the 
stork  had  delivered  its  treasure  of  3%  pounds  three  weeks'  prema- 
turely. And  as  this  was  the  first  child,  the  mother  was  not  only 
awkward  in  caring  for  it,  but  was  afraid  to  touch  it  for  fear  of 
hurting  it.  Also,  the  baby  cried  continually,  and  this  helped  to  make 
things  harder  for  Mrs.  F,  who  worked  herself  into  a  despondent  and 
worn-out  state.  Our  offer  of  assistance  in  this  case  was  no  less  a 
Godsend  than  a  clear  running  stream  to  a  parched  man. 

An  examination  showed  that,  because  of  the  mother's  inadequate 
knowledge,  the  infant  was  gravely  neglected,  with  the  result  of  a 
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skin  irritation  and  an  unusually  frequent  outburst  of  sobbing.  The 
nurse  lost  no  time  in  demonstrating  to  Mrs.  F.  her  duties  in  con- 
nection with  her  baby,  and  fixing  the  child  up  in  a  bed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  incubator  as  nearly  as  possible. 

As  we  do  post-natal  nursing  only  until  the  baby  is  one  month  old, 
it  was  necessary  to  transfer  this  case  to  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen 
Association.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  Mrs.  F.  was  reluctant  in 
accepting  the  change.  Her  child,  now  one  month  old,  weighed  five 
and  a  quarter  pounds.  Needless  to  add  that  Mrs.  F.  recognized  our 
good  offices  and  entertained  a  wholly  advantageous  attitude  toward 
our  work. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  C.,  a  mother  of  four  children. 
This  patient  also  refused  to  avail  herself  of  the  care  and  advice  of 
a  pre-natal  nurse  because  her  doctor  warned  her  against  it.  Here 
again  the  nurse  called  shortly  after  delivery  and  found  an  eight- 
pound  baby,  a  really  fine  specimen,  only  ten  days'  old.  The  mother 
was  very  much  distressed  because  the  child  cried  almost  all  the 
time  and  gave  her  no  rest,  night  or  day.  In  the  course  of  the  visit, 
Mrs.  C.  told  that  she  nursed  the  infant  as  often  as  it  cried.  The 
nurse  explained  that  this  irregular  feeding  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  baby's  unhappiness,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  patient 
insisted  that  she  employed  the  same  methods  with  success  in  rearing 
her  other  children,  she  nevertheless  promised  to  follow  our  instruc- 
tions of  feeding  the  baby  every  three  hours,  and  when  it  cried  to 
give  it  a  little  boiled  water.  Our  suggestion  proved  to  be  the 
remedy.  The  patient  said,  "these  things  are  simple,  but  you  have 
to  know  them." 

I  could  fill  pages  with  similar  cases,  but  I  believe  the  two 
examples  given  are  adequate  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  reg- 
ular medical  and  nursing  during  pregnancy  and  for  some  time 
after  delivery.  The  matter  of  nursing  care,  however,  is  often 
a  small  factor,  considering  the  problems  involved  in  the  hand- 
ling of  a  single  case.  The  many  perplexing  home  and  family 
conditions  which  must  be  solved  are  manifest  in  the  follow- 
ing case: 

Mrs.  M.,  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  the  wife  of  an  unskilled 
laborer  earning  $22  a  week,  lived  in  four  rooms  on  the  third  floor, 
for  which  she  paid  $16  a  month  rent.  In  November,  the  patient  was 
afflicted  with  influenza  and,  because  of  her  inadequate  income,  did 
not  receive  the  proper  after-care.  Mrs.  M.  was  pregnant,  too.  The 
husband,  although  a  Catholic,  urged  his  wife  to  induce  an  abortion. 
The  poor  woman  had  to  obey.  After  a  long  round  of  doctors  and 
midwives,  and  taking  all  kinds  of  prescribed  dope,  she  soon  began 
to  lose  her  courage  and  feel  sick,  yet  not  sick  enough  to  be  confined 
to  bed.  This  expectant  mother  heard  of  our  clinic.  Our  doctor  ex- 
amined her,  and  the  diagnosis  showed  that  the  woman  was  five 
months  pregnant  and  had  incipient  tuberculosis.  The  doctor  pre- 
scribed a  diet  of  milk,  eggs  and  olive  oil,  which  the  patient  felt  wa« 
absolutely  beyond  her  means.  The  nurse  assured  her  that  if  she 
could  not  get  these  things,  they  would  be  given  to  her.  At  this  she 
seemed  to  enter  a  new  life.  Then  she  was  not  altogether  forsaken — 
someone  was  interested  in  her! 

We  directed  her  to  a  special  clinic  where  her  lungs  were  treated 
and  assured  her  that  we  would  furnish  a  good  doctor  for  her  con- 
finement, who  would  take  care  of  her  during  this  stage  and  con- 
tinue to  look  after  her  when  the  baby  came.  With  this  ray  of  hope, 
she  devoutly  promised  to  do  exactly  as  advised.  The  human  in- 
terest of  Miss  Cook,  of  the  St.  Luke's  Social  Service  Department,  the 
close  attention  of  the  physician  there,  and  the  necessary  medicine 
furnished  free,  were  instrumental  in  changing  Mrs.  M's  aspect  of  life. 

In  March,  she  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
household  and  get  the  special  diet  for  herself.  Here  was  a  poor, 
pregnant,  diseased  woman  who  could  not  afford  to  continue  an  in- 
dispensable diet,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  deliver  her  of  a  strong, 
healthy  baby.  Some  little  time  was  lost  in  hovering  over  one  of  the 
charitable  agencies  in  the  city  whose  regulations,  we  eventually 
found,  prevented  it  from  extending  the  needed  help  to  the  wife  of 
an  ablebodied  man.  However,  another  agency  before  long  was 
providing  Mrs.  M.  with  three  quarts  of  milk  daily.  This  patient 
was  than  transferred  to  it. 

Another  type  of  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  K.     This  patient  had  had 
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two  children,  one  living  and  one  dead,  and  at  both  delieveries  she 
had  suffered  an  attack  of  convulsions.  Now  she  was  pregnant  again, 
and  three  physicians  told  her  that  another  confinement  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  her  life.  We  took  Mrs.  K.  under  our  care  when  in 
her  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  put  her  on  a  special  diet  and  looked 
after  her  very  carefully.  The  doctor  she  wanted  to  engage  refused 
to  accept  her  as  a  patient  because  her  blood  pressure  started  coming 
up,  albumen  appeared  in  her  urine,  and  he  feared  trouble.  We 
exerted  every  effort  to  get  Mrs.  K.  to  go  to  a  hospital  but  were  un- 
successful. She  insisted  on  being  delivered  at  home,  though  she 
could  only  afford  to  pay  $25  for  this  service.  We  arranged  with  z 
competent  obstetrician  to  handle  the  case  for  that  sum,  with  the 
understanding  that  we  look  after  the  patient. 

In  her  eighth  month,  symptoms  of  taximia  appeared.  She  was 
put  to  bed,  a  woman  was  sent  to  look  after  the  house  and  child,  and 
the  nurse  called  daily.  Close  medical  and  nursing  care  were  instru- 
mental in  delivering  Mrs.  K.  of  a  ten-pound  baby. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  if  some  provision  could 
be  made  whereby  expectant  mothers  in  poor  health  might  be 
sent  away  for  a  short  time  to  a  convalescent  home  to 
recuperate.  One  of  our  patients,  Mrs.  A.,  a  mother  of  four 
children,  was  suffering  from  a  bad  cough,  swollen  legs,  and 
insomnia;  her  condition  was  such  that  within  four  months  she 
lost  thirty  pounds.  The  doctors  recommended  fresh  air,  good 
food,  and  absolute  rest.  We  applied  at  three  charities  which 
are  engaged  in  just  this  type  of  relief  work,  but  because  Mrs. 
A.  was  pregnant,  we  were  unable  to  make  any  arrangements 
to  have  her  sent  away. 

Unlike  some  ordinary  agencies,  the  Maternity  Center  Asso- 
ciation does  not  figure  its  success  upon  the  basis  of  dollars  and 
cents,  but  its  fundamental  aim  is  to  provide  every  expectant 
mother,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  social  position,  with  the 
proper  medical  and  nursing  care.  Statistics  show  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  infant  and  maternal  death  rate  in  recent  years. 
But  this  rate  can  be  reduced  much  more  if  pre-natal  nursing 
is  made  universal. 

CLARA  TAYLOR,  R.  N. 


Babies  in  New  South  Wales 

THE  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Mothers  and  Babies  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  activities  in  the  brief  period  since  its  creation  last 
November.  A  council  was  elected  which  in  point  of  expert 
knowledge  could  not  well  have  been  improved  upon,  and 
which  so  impressed  the  present  government  of  the  state  with 
confidence  in  the  society's  future,  that  it  has  arranged  to  hand 
over  to  the  society  the  work  of  the  baby  clinics  with  an  annual 
subsidy  of  nine  thousand  pounds,  and  to  cooperate  with  it  in 
securing  legislation  which  will  control  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  treatment  of  women  and  children. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  society  made  such  strong 
representations  to  the  government  for  the  necessity  of  better 
housing  of  the  associations  dealing  with  child  welfare  that  a 


sum  of  money  has  been  promised  to  the  society  from  the  public 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  first  model  welfare  center,  the 
construction  of  which  will  be  proceeded  with  almost  immedi- 
ately. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  number  of  similar  centers  in 
various  congested  portions  of  Sydney,  at  Newcastle,  the  coal 
port  of  the  state,  and  at  Lithgow,  a  large  mining  town.  When 
completed  New  South  Wales  will  have  first  place  throughout 
the  world  in  the  housing  of  such  establishments.  The  plans 
for  the  first  building  include  a  baby  clinic,  a  day  nursery,  a 
kindergarten,  a  milk  depot,  and  a  large  playground. 

The  first  three  of  these  departments  are  already  in  existence, 
but  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  are  ill-housed  and  un- 
suitably situated.  Under  the  new  scheme  they  will  be 
gathered  under  one  roof,  where  each  department  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  and  expanding  its  good  work 
without  hindrance,  having  complete  separate  offices  and  man- 
agement. The  advantage,  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
economy  and  of  having  all  departments  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other, is  obvious. 

With  a  view  to  interesting  the  public — and  particularly  the 
great  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  community  which  lives  out- 
side the  cities  and  is  therefore  less  conversant  with  the  urgent 
need  of  expansion  of  work  in  the  interests  of  women  and 
children — the  society  is  having  prepared,  through  the  courtesy 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  Australasian  Films,  Ltd.,  a  set  of 
moving  pictures  showing  how  urgently  a  better  scheme  of 
maternity  and  child  welfare  is  required,  and  how,  even  in  so 
young  a  city  as  Sydney,  slum  areas  are  tolerated  to  the  great 
detriment  of  child  life.  The  majority  of  the  poorly  situated 
kindergartens,  day  nurseries,  and  clinics,  together  with  slum 
homes,  bad  streets,  and  the  hospitals  and  rest  homes  already  in 
existence  will  be  filmed. 

There  is  as  yet  in  Sydney  no  great  number  of  mothers  en- 
gaged in  factory  work,  and  it  will  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of 
the  society  to  discourage  wherever  possible  such  unsuitable 
labor.  Already,  under  the  State  Children  Relief  Act,  a 
widowed  mother  or  deserted  wife  may  have  her  own  children 
boarded  out  to  her,  and  the  payments  for  each  child,  which 
vary  according  to  circumstances  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  enable  them  to  keep  the  little  family  together,  with 
the  assistance  of  merely  occasional  work  outside  the  home. 

Infant  mortality  figures  throughout  Australia  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  save  per- 
haps New  Zealand.  The  low  rate  is  due  to  better  climatic 
conditions  during  most  of  the  year,  and  to  the  fact  that  Aus- 
tralian bush  children  are  exceptionally  healthy.  A  large  num- 
ber of  babies  and  small  children,  however,  still  die  from  pre- 
ventable causes,  among  which  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
mothers  is  preeminent.  The  society  is  therefore  determined 
to  spare  no  effort  to  impart  a  better  knowledge  to  mothers, 
and  to  prosecute  a  campaign  of  general  welfare  throughout 
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the  state.  During  the  influenza  epidemic  the  society  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  of  infant  contacts,  housing  them  in  a 
convenient  home  under  the  care  of  a  specially  trained  staff, 
until  such  time  as  their  own  homes  were  again  safe  and  their 
natural  guardians  again  able  to  take  charge  of  them. 

E.  MARIE  IRVINE. 

Neither  "Fatty"  Nor  "Skinny" 

AM  certain,"  says  Dr.  John  P.  Koehler,  deputy  com- 
missioner of  health  in  Milwaukee,  in  one  of  his 
charmingly  written  leaflets  for  children,  "  that  all  children 
want  to  weigh  as  much  as  the  teacher  says  they  should." 

Nobody  likes  to  be  called  a  "  fatty,"  but  neither  does  any  child 
like  to  be  called  a  "  skinny."  According  to  our  records  most  of  you 
children  ought  to  be  called  "  skinnies."  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
needn't  be  either  a  "  fatty  "  or  a  "  skinny  "  but  a  "  just-right."  Of 
course,  to  weigh  just  what  the  book  says  you  ought  to  weigh,  isn't 
always  so  easy  to  accomplish.  Like  everything  else  that  is  worth 
having,  it  requires  some  effort  to  reach  your  normal  weight  and  to 
keep  it 

They  tell  me  that  some  boys  put  bricks  in  their  pockets  when  they 
are  weighed  in  order  to  weigh  more.  That,  of  course,  is  an  easy 
way,  but  it  is  neither  an  honest  way  nor  a  good  way.  We  want 
you  to  have  your  normal  weight,  because  then  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  lick  the  germs,  especially  the  germs  of  tuberculosis.  Now 
a  brick  in  your  pocket  may  be  all  right  to  fight  a  dog  with,  but  it 
won't  help  you  in  fighting  the  germs.  They  are  so  small  that  you 
cannot  hit  them  with  a  brick.  They  also  tell  me  that  some  children 
put  on  extra  clothes  when  they  are  weighed.  Of  course,  you  all 
know  that  germs  aren't  afraid  of  clothes.  Besides,  the  germs  may 
come  at  night  when  you  haven't  your  clothes  on. 

Milwaukee  is  making  a  great  effort  to  get  its  children 
"  just  right "  in  the  matter  of  weight.  Last  March  the 
health  department  asked  the  Red  Cross  to  buy  one  hundred 
scales  with  measuring  rods  for  public  and  parochial  schools. 
In  April  these  measurements  were  taken,  each  teacher  being 
given  a  book  of  instructions,  a  book  on  diet  for  the  school 
child  and  the  weight  record  blanks  for  her  class.  Six  banners 
were  presented,  to  be  awarded  each  month,  one  to  the  room 
and  one  to  the  school  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  absentees 
due  to  sickness,  one  to  the  room  and  one  to  the  school  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  pupils  with  defective  teeth  that  can 
be  corrected,  one  to  the  room  and  one  to  the  school  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  pupils  under  normal  weight. 

When  the  records  disclosed  that  many  children  were  under 
weight,  plans  to  increase  their  weight  were  immediately  com- 
menced. Contrary  to  the  assumption  one  often  hears  that 
the  mothers  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods  "  don't  know  the 
value  of  milk  "  for  their  children  and  have  to  be  educated 
in  that  respect,  Dr.  Koehler  took  it  for  granted  that  they 
would  buy  milk,  if  they  could  buy  good  milk  cheaply.  At 
first  it  was  planned  to  establish  permanent  milk  stations  in 
a  few  of  the  congested  neighborhoods;  this  plan,  however, 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  movable  milk  stations.  The  Red 
Cross  was  asked  to  finance  a  losing  proposition  by  buving 
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milk  at  eight  cents  a  quart  and  selling  it  at  one  cent  for  a 
six-ounce  cup.  It  liked  the  idea.  About  the  middle  of  June 
a  Red  Cross  ambulance,  with  one  ten-gallon  milk  can  and 
paper  cups,  started  out  as  a  milk  station,  with  a  large  sign 
on  each  side:  Red  Cross  Milk  Service:  under  the  Direction 
of  the  Milwaukee  Health  Department.  One  Cent  per  Cup. 
Four  stopping  places  were  selected  which,  at  first,  it  was 
planned  to  visit  twice  daily;  but  soon  the  demand  became  so 
great  and  the  stops  in  each  place  necessarily  so  long  that  it 
was  decided  to  make  only  two  stops  in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon. 

Three  of  the  four  stops  are  on  public  school  grounds.  At 
first,  the  milk  van  arrived  at  school  at  recess  time;  but  it  was 
so  swamped  that  afterwards  it  began  to  avoid  recess.  Instead, 
one  room  at  a  time  was  dismissed  to  come  out  and  get  the 
milk.  Mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms  flocked  around  the 
automobile.  Now  that  school  is  closed  the  demand  still  in- 
creases, writes  Dr.  Koehler,  instead  of  decreasing.  The  Red 
Cross  disposes  of  forty-five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  and  serves 
from  1,000  to  1,300  children  a  day.  He  says, 

We  could  easily  use  a  dozen  more  milk  automobiles  and  keep  them 
all  busy.  The  children  are  spending  their  pennies  now  for  milk 
instead  of  all-day  suckers.  I  am  certain  that  public  movable  milk 
stations  will  be  very  popular  in  any  city. 

A  Health  Outpost  by  the  Pacific 

FORTY-EIGHT  health  and  social  organizations  of  Ala- 
meda  county,  California,  have  affiliated  as  a  public  health 
center.      "  What   is    a   Health   Center,"   asks    the    attractive 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  new  organization.     Its  answer  is: 

An  institution  housed  in  one  building,  which  will  consolidate,  ad- 
minister and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  health,  relief,  wel- 
fare and  charitable  work  of  the  community,  by 

1-  The  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  public  clinics  of  all  kinds; 

2.  The   installation    for    their    use   of    complete,    modern,    scientific 

laboratories; 

3.  The  prevention  and  cure  of  disease; 

4.  Popular  education  in  preventive  medicine; 

5.  Eliminating  duplication  of  effort  in  the  foregoing  by  coordinating 

relief  and  social  service  agencies. 

A  board  composed  of  two  representatives  of  each  of  the 
forty-eight  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  relief  agencies,  civic 
associations,  health  departments,  public  school  systems,  medical 
and  nursing  societies,  etc.,  has  been  formed,  with  an  execu- 
tive and  a  finance  committee  that  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  working  out  the  detailed  plans  for  the  building  and  or- 
ganization of  the  health  center,  and  for  raising  the  funds  to 
make  the  building  a  reality.  The  cooperation  between  the 
officials  of  Alameda  county  and  public  departments  of  its  con- 
stituent cities,  with  the  privately  supported  organizations,  is 
a  notable  feature  of  refreshing  interest  to  easterners.  Dr. 
Richard  Bolt,  formerly  director  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
Cleveland  health  department,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Red 
Cross  mission  to  Italy,  has  been  chosen  director  of  the  health 
center.  An  advisory  committee  of  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California  has  been  appointed  by  the  re- 
gents of  the  university  to  assist  in  matters  of  policy.  Alameda 
county  itself  is  worthy  of  a  health  center.  It  is  as  large  as 
at  least  one  eastern  state,  has  the  most  varied  types  of  topog- 
raphy, from  low  coast  lands  to  rolling  hills  and  mountains; 
a  population  that  is  at  one  point  congested  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  city,  and  at  another  point  thinly  scattered  over  great 
rural  areas;  diversified  as  to  race,  many  immigrants  as  well 
as  native-born ;  but  fired,  all,  with  the  California  spirit  of  get- 
ting together  and  doing  things.  The  present  health  problems 
of  the  county,  and  the  apparent  need  of  constructive  handling 
of  still  greater  problems  in  the  future,  inspired  this  whole- 
some effort  towards  coordination  and  development  of  health 
activities  in  a  health  center.  The  accompanying  chart  repro- 
duced from  the  pamphlet  illustrates  the  project  in  a  very 
graphic  way. 
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MANAGEMENT  AND  MEN 

By   Meyer  Bloomfield.     The  Century  Co. 
591  pp.    Price  $3.50;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $3.65. 
EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield.    H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.     507  pp.     Price  $1.80;  by  mail  of 
the  SURVEY  $2. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LABOR 

By  Josefa  loteyko.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
199  pp.  Price  $1.60;  by  mail  of  the  SUR- 
VEY $1.70. 

In  these  days  when  shop  committees  and 
"industrial  democracies"  are  cropping  up 
like  mushrooms,  too  much  publicity  cannot 
be  thrown  on  such  sincere  efforts  to  solve 
problems  of  industrial  relations  as  English 
employers  and  workers  have  been  putting 
forward  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
and  in  these  months  of  reconstruction.  Al- 
though much  has  already  been  published  in 
this  country  on  various  phases  of  recent 
British  industrial  experience,  there  seems  to 
be  room  for  such  a  general  summary  as 
Meyer  Bloomfield  gives  in  his  new  book, 
Management  and  Men.  The  entire  story- 
pre-war,  war,  and  post-war — is  complete  be- 
tween its  two  covers.  Those  who  have  never 
heard  of  Whitley  councils,  of  the  Treasury 
Agreement,  of  the  shop  steward  movement, 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  of 
Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order,  or  even  of 
the  British  cooperative  movement,  will  not 
find  their  ignorance  a  handicap  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  book. 

The  pre-war  and  war  period  are  sketched 
in  as  necessary  background,  but,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  own  point  of  view 
as  an  expert  in  labor  administration,  perhaps 
because  it  is  newer  and  less  familiar  ground, 
the  chief  interest  centers  around  the  pro- 
posals which  English  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  putting  into  effect  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  better  basis  of  common  interest 
and  action.  But  not  alone  has  the  book 
value  for  the  uninitiated. 

Those  who  have  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  Whitley  Committee  reports  and  de- 
velopments in  general  will  find  much  con- 
crete material  on  how  works  committees  and 
national  industrial  councils  are  working  out 
in  actual  practice.  Extensive  appendices  of 
valuable  documents,  many  of  which  have 
not  been  reprinted  before  in  this  country, 
take  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  and 
form  a  useful  original  source  for  students 
of  industrial  problems.  The  chapters  were 
first  written  as  articles  for  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  hence  betray  a  certain 
journalistic  looseness  of  arrangement  and  or- 
ganization. The  book  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  very  readable,  and  the  analysis  of  prob- 
lems and  tendencies  of  the  reconstruction 
period  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  had  the  advantage,  during 
a  stay  of  several  months  in  England,  of 
drawing  his  material  directly  from  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  industrial  movements  of 
England  today.  The  final  chapter  on  How 
British  Labor  Sees  It,  however,  seems  rather 
pale  after  the  stirring  interpretations  of  tl 
British  Labor  Party  we  have  had  from  such 
people  as  Margaret  Bondfield  or  Arthur 
Gleason.  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  apparently 
not  been  thrilled  by  its  idealism  and  courage. 
It  is  surprising  also  that  he  almost  com- 
pletely ignores  the  influence  of  the  National 
Guilds  movement  which,  we  have  been  told, 


was  a  potent  factor  in  shaping  the  Whitley 
Committee's  recommendations. 


If  England  has  given  the  shop  committee 
and  joint  industrial  council  to  our  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  industrial  muddle,  Ameri- 
ca's particular  contribution  may  perhaps  be 
the  development  of  the  employment  manager 
and  of  scientific  management.  Nowadays 
employment  management  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing profession  for  which  training  is  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  our  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  Its  literature  is  not  yet  ex- 
tensive except  in  periodical  publications,  and 
the  issue  of  a  compilation  of  some  of  the  best 
articles  on  various  phases  of  employment 
management  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  calling. 

The  aim  of  this  handbook,  published  in 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  series  and  edited  by 
Daniel  Bloomfield,  is  to  provide  a  book  of 
reference  for  students  and  all  interested  in 
the  subject.  The  topical  subdivision  is  well 
planned,  and  wisdom  has  been  shown  in  se- 
lecting for  the  most  part  articles  with  con- 
crete, practical  material  or  discussion.  Carle- 
ton  Parker's  brilliant  paper  on  Motives  in 
Economic  Life  has  been  included  in  the  be- 
ginning as  a  general  basis  for  the  more 
specific  matters  discussed  in  the  following 
pages.  Articles  are  included  by  Boyd  Fisher, 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  F.  B.  Gil- 
breth,  John  Fitch,  Magnus  Alexander,  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  and  others  well  known  in  the 
employment  management  field. 
*  *  * 

An  interesting  discussion  of  scientific  man- 
agement from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Bel- 
gian scientist  is  found  in  one  of  the  four 
articles  which  make  up  the  little  volume  on 
The  Science  of  Labor,  by  Dr.  Josefa  lotey- 
ko.  The  author  brings  three  chief  criticisms: 
namely  that  the  system  cannot  be  termed 
"  scientific "  until  fatigue  is  measured  as 
scientifically  as  are  all  other  elements;  that 
the  premium  system  associated  with  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  overwork;  and  that  the 
worker  has  no  guarantee  that  his  own  in- 
terest will  be  protected.  While  finding  much 
of  value  in  the  Taylor  system,  and  poo-poo- 
ing  the  criticism  that  scientific  management 
is  responsible  for  any  appreciably  greater 
degree  of  monotony,  discipline  or  lack  of  in- 
itiative than  prevails  in  ordinary  industrial 
labor,  Dr.  loteyko  maintains  that  its  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied  with  caution  and 
never  without  taking  workers'  organizations 
"  into  the  councils  of  management." 

In  two  other  papers — The  Human  Motor, 
and  Power  and  Aptitude  for  Work— fatigue 
and  other  interesting  aspects  of  industrial 
psycho-physiology  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  original  scientific  experiments  and  re- 
searches. Theories  are  put  forward  on  the 
subject  of  right-handedness  and  ambi-dex- 
trous  education  which  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  those  working  in  the  field  of  re- 
education of  maimed  soldiers. 

The  final  paper  describes  Belgian  methods 
of  technical  training  which  have  raised  that 
country  to  a  high  point  of  productivity  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  The  book  is 
not  by  any  means  as  comprehensive  as  its 
title  would  imply ;  it  is  simply  a  short  series 
of  rather  disconnected  papers  on  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  physical  science  ef  labor  which 
happen  to  interest  the  author  and  which  will, 


except  for  occasional  stretches  of  very  scien- 
tific discussion  and  quotation  of  authorities, 
also  interest  the  layman. 

H.  R.  WALTER. 

LU   ClIAMBRES   DE   METIERS 

By  Maurice  Bouilloux-Lafont.  Payot  & 
Cie,  Paris.  222  pp.  Importers,  Brentano. 
Price,  paper  bound,  $1.10;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.20. 

In  this  admirable  study  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  provides  the  necessary 
background  of  facts  and  the  main  arguments 
for  his  bill  proposing  the  compulsory  estab- 
lishment of  joint  councils  of  employers  and 
employed  in  the  local  centers  of  trade,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  for  the  formation  and 
extension  of  vocational  training.  The 
scheme  relates  to  the  smaller  trades  and 
crafts  rather  than  to  big  industry;  its  prin- 
cipal feature — making  a  complete  departure 
from  precedent  in  France  in  educational 
matters — is  the  local  autonomy  involved  in  it, 
and  the  cooperation  between  the  state  author- 
ities and  representative  bodies  of  employers 
and  employed. 

Apprenticeship  in  France,  a*  in  most  coun- 
tries, has  fallen  into  decay  under  modern 
conditions  of  production  and  labor  recruit- 
ment. The  scheme  proposed  in  this  book  in- 
cludes a  revival  of  apprenticeship  as  well  as 
the  allocation  of  definite  responsibility  for 
the  mor«  formal  teaching  of  trades.  A  num- 
ber of  voluntary  schemes  of  this  nature,  based 
upon  agreements  between  employers'  organi- 
zations and  trade  unions,  have  survived  in 
France  and  are  described.  There  have  also 
been  past  attempts  at  legislation;  but  they 
have  either  remained  abortive  or  entirely 
inadequate.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  grants 
paid  by  the  republic  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial training  in  1914  amounted  to  only 
about  $120,000,  as  compared  with  state  sub- 
ventions of  $1,800,000  in  England  (by  no 
means  generous  in  this  matter)  and  $1,000,- 
000  in  Japan. 

Since  the  war,  the  trend  of  French  admin- 
istrative decrees  and  legislation  is  altogether 
in  the  direction  of  decentralization.  Local 
initiative,  it  is  recognized,  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  government,  and  owing  to  the 
consequent  lack  of  interest  many  laws  have 
remained  inoperative.  Now,  says  the  author, 
the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  once 
more  are  showing  a  keen  interest  in  economic 
and  social  questions,  as  evidenced  by  all  sorts 
of  improvement  schemes  and  by  the  assump- 
tion of  greater  responsibility,  as  shown,  for 
instance,  by  the  support  for  his  scheme  that 
has  come  from  many  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  author  has  included  a  descriptive 
chapter  on  the  German  Handwerkskamraern, 
established  under  the  law  of  1897  with  the 
same  aim  and,  on  the  whole,  the  same  gen- 
eral organization  as  that  advocated  for 
France.  After  the  appalling  nonsense  about 
German  education  which  chauvinists  in  the 
Allied  countries  have  propagated  uncontra- 
dicted  during  the  war,  this  return  to  a  more 
rational  critical  examination  by  a  French 
statesman  is  encouraging. 

THRIFT  AND  CONSERVATION  :  How  TO  TEACH  IT 
By  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain  and  James 
Franklin    Chamberlain.     J.    B.    Lippincott 
Co.     272  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $1.75;  by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.90. 
Books  on  thrift  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance.     This   is   the   natural    result   of 
the  movement,  begun  by  the  American   So- 
ciety for  Thrift,  which  is  now  being  vigor- 
ously conducted  by  the  Savings  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department.     Much  has  been 
done  during  the  war  to  teach  the  men  and 
women  of  America  habits  of  personal  thrift, 
but  the  authors  of  this  book  rightfully  con- 
clude that  if  thrift  is  to  become  a  permanent 
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American  habit  it  must  be  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  "  The  principles  of  thrift 
instruction  are  of  vastly  greater  import  than 
is  much  of  the  grammar  and  algebra  and 
history  as  now  taught  in  the  schools." 

This  book  is  intended  to  suggest  to  the 
teachers  ways  of  teaching  this  subject  which 
the  authors  confidently  believe  will  assume 
an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools.  "  It  seems  wise  that  thrift  be  taught 
through  its  application  to  other  school  studies 
and  activities.  Arithmetic,  history,  biog- 
raphy, geography,  domestic  economy,  house- 
hold art,  the  industries,  agriculture,  health 
and  hygiene,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  valuable 
avenues  for  thrift  instruction."  Teachers 
who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  suggestions  for 
the  teaching  of  thrift  will  find  this  book  in- 
teresting and  stimulating. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  importance  of  thrift  in  time, 
money,  and  health,  but  the  authors  are  much 
more  at  home  in  discussing  the  waste  and 
importance  of  conserving  our  natural  re- 
sources. Here  the  authors  have  succeeded 
in  making  the  reader  feel  the  importance  of 
small  personal  economies  in  solving  the  na- 
tional problem  of  conservation. 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  this 
book  lends  itself  largely  to  the  teaching  of 
geography.  To  be  sure,  there  are  several 
chapters  which  offer  valuable  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  other  subjects.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  teacher  is  left  to  select  these 
for  herself.  In  other  words,  it  is  scarcely 
proper  to  say  that  the  authors  have  shown  us 
how  to  teach  thrift,  as  the  title-page  an- 
nounces. This  defect  has  been  made  up  in 
part  by  printing  the  outline  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  teaching  of  thrift  issued  in 
April,  1919,  by  the  Savings  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

It  should  be  said,  also,  that  some  of  the 
things  omitted  from  this  book  will  prob- 
ably be  included  in  the  other  books  of  this 
series.  The  present  volume  is  the  most  valu- 
able book  on  the  teaching  of  thrift  which  has 
so  far  made  its  appearance. 

GEORGE  F.  ZOOK. 


OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 
By    J.     S.     Mackenzie.      Macmillan     Co. 
280    pp.      Price    $2.60;    by    mail    of    the 
SURVEY  $2.80. 

A  book  like  this  is  not  easy  reading  be- 
cause it  makes  one  think  of  a  lot  of  things. 
For  that  reason  it  is  good  for  those  who  are 
buried  in  the  detail  of  social  problems,  be- 
cause they  particularly  need  to  develop 
vision  as  well  as  facility.  Professor  Mac- 
kenzie, whose  Introduction  to  Social  Philos- 
ophy was  published  twenty-four  years  ago 
and  is  now  out  of  print,  has  written  a  new 
book,  an  unusual  one  in  these  times  when 
many  volumes  are  turned  out  with  hall- 
marks of  haste  and  sharp  limitation  to  con- 
crete points  at  issue.  The  range  of  topics 
treated  within  a  small  book  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  is  stimulating  and 
humanizing  to  the  specialist.  Social  work- 
ers may  well  be  interested  in  the  chapters 
on  The  Family,  with  "  the  child  as  center." 
A  good  many  practical  problems  in  case- 
work, which  worry  social  agencies  not  a  lit- 
tle, would  be  solved  if  we  had  this  clear 
principle  in  mind: 

"  If  we  may  treat  the  family  as  a  little 
state,  the  child  is  its  legitimate  sovereign ; 
but  he  rules  through  his  ministers.  His 
wishes  are  not  necessarily  always  carried 
out,  especially  when  there  are  a  number  of 
children  in  the  family;  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  normal  function  of  the  family  is 
primarily  to  secure  what  is  best,  or  the  best 
available,  for  the  nurture  of  the  children, 
with  a  view  to  their  preparation  as  citizens 
of  a  larger  community.  The  other  func- 


tions involved  in  the  life  of  the  family  are 
naturally  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to 
this  fundamental  conception."  [Page  80]. 

Abstract  theories  fill  a  comparatively 
small  space  in  the  book,  but  such  topics  as 
Industrial  and  Educational  Institutions,  The 
State,  Social  Ideals,  International  Relations, 
the  places  of  religion  and  culture  in  the 
world  order,  give  a  notion  of  the  main  points 
dwelt  upon.  The  footnotes  as  well  as  the 
text  cover  a  wide  variety  of  scholarly  com- 
ment on  topics  and  authors,  often  worded 
with  considerable  point  and  grace. 

Constant  reference  is  made  in  the  book  to 
Plato,  and  for  the  convenience  of  readers  an 
appendix  summarizes  the  argument  of  The 
Republic.  "  It  appears  to  be  the  practice  in 
several  places  in  which  courses  of  this  kind 
[in  sociology  or  social  philosophy]  are 
given,  to  use  Plato's  Republic  as  a  general 
basis  of  study.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  good 
practice."  Professor  MacKenzie  thus  writes 
as  a  Briton.  In  how  many  American  uni- 
versities is  his  "good  practice"  followed? 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 

MORALE  AND  ITS  ENEMIES 

By  William   Ernest  Hocking.     Yale  Uni- 
versity  Press.     200   pp.     Price   $1.50;    by 
mail  of  the  SURVEY  $1.70. 
MORALS  AND  MORALE 

By  Luther  H.  Gulick.  Association  Press. 
192  pp.  Price  $1.00;  by  mail  of  the 
SURVEY  $1.15. 

The  author  of  Morale  and  Its  Enemies 
writes  from  a  fullness  and  maturity  of 
knowledge  of  his  subject  unusual  among 
writers  on  the  various  phases  of  the  war. 
Not  that  the  treatment  of  morals  is  limited 
merely  to  the  war  phases  of  it;  the  subject 
is  discussed  from  its  fundamental  standpoints 
— its  elements,  its  characteristics,  its  nature, 
its  foundations,  as  well  as  its  enemies. 
Though  designed  primarily  to  assist  those  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  morale  of  the  men 
constituting  the  A.  E.  F.,  the  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct value  beyond  the  merely  transient  or 
practical.  It  is  a  scientific  study  of  group 
psychology  with  emphasis  upon  attitudes 
prevalent  under  conditions  of  national  strug- 
gle. But  it  clearly  shows  that  an  under- 
standing of  morale  which  would  build  one 
sufficient  for  war  would  also  be  equal  to 
the  development  of  a  morale  effective  under 
a  regime  of  peace. 

The  book  depicts  a  morale  involving  the 


international  esprit  de  corps  engendered  in 
the  Allied  and  associated  peoples  that  will 
undoubtedly  carry  them  well  into  the  years 
of  reconstruction  even  if  it  does  not  develop 
into  the  permanent  attitude  of  good  will 
which  is  so  much  desired  to  characterize  the 
world  to  be  newly  democratized.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  main  parts:  The 
Foundations  of  Morale,  which  considers  the 
subject  more  in  the  abstract  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  persons  generally;  and  The  Morale 
of  the  Fighting  Man,  which  deals  especially 
with  the  psychology  of  the  soldier  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  member  of  a  group. 
*  *  * 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gulick  prevented  the  completion  of  a  study 
so  well  begun.  The  observations  of  his  visit 
to  the  army  camps  and  village  and  city  head- 
quarters of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Europe,  inter- 
preted by  his  extensive  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, gave  him  an  unusual  insight  into  the 
essential  problem  of  morality,  then  a  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  army,  now  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  He  was  merely  cognizant  of 
incipient  plans  which  have  since  been 
brought  to  completion. 

He  had  a  clear  and  convincingly  correct 
notion  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  morale. 
He  believed  there  can  be  no  effective  morale 
without  an  accompanying  moral  conviction. 
The  theme  of  his  book  is  the  building  of 
an  invincible  morale  among  the  American- 
citizen  soldiery  by  the  simple  processes  of 
elimination  and  development — elimination  of 
disease  and  vice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
cultivation  of  health  and  righteousness  on 
the  other.  Dr.  Gulick  was  firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  time  has  now  fully  arrived  when 
righteousness  is  no  longer  an  individual 
matter,  but  has  become  the  concern  of  com- 
munities and  of  states.  Even  "  nations  are 
themselves  to  obey  the  moral  law  or  stand 
condemned  to  failure."  And  morals  in  an 
individual  and  a  national  sense  chiefly  de- 
termine the  morale  of  a  people.  He  was  in- 
sistent upon  the  observation  of  collective 
righteousness  in  this  new  day — "  the  day 
when  nations  must  be  responsible  for  their 
acts  and  abide  by  their  treaties."  In  the  new 
democracy  the  social  consciousness  of  large 
groups  will  accept  this  doctrine  and  act  in 
a  powerful  and  unified  way.  "  Morals  must 
be  promoted  as  a  positive  attainment  under- 
lying all  the  big  things  of  life." 

J.  S.  LANDERS. 


Communications 


THE    CIGARMAKERS'    STRIKE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Victory  for  the  striking 
cigar-makers  means  better  working  condi- 
tions. Better  working  conditions  means  bet- 
ter cigars.  So  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
wages  and  hours  that  is  involved  in  the 
strike  of  22,000  men  and  women.  The 
health  of  every  cigar  smoker  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
who  are  now  facing  the  third  month  of  their 
fight. 

The  principal  demands  of  the  strikers  are 
recognition  of  the  union,  a  forty-four  hour 
week,  uniform  bill  of  prices  based  upon  a  50 
per  cent  increase,  establishment  of  shop  com- 
mittees and  sanitary  working  conditions. 

Every  smoker  at  one  time  or  another  has 
caught  glimpses  of  cigarmakers  at  work  that 
have  aroused  suspicions  as  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  product.  As  a  rule  these  suspicions 
have  been  quieted  by  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  such  matters  are  in  the  hands  of 


the  federal  and  state  officials.  The  fact  that 
so  great  a  number  of  workers  have  downed 
tools  with  a  pitiably  small  war  chest  behind 
them  and  have  included  in  their  demands 
one  for  ordinary  decency  of  surroundings 
and  methods  of  work  is  a  severe  indictment 
of  the  vigilance  of  our  health  officials.  The 
revelation  of  the  lack  of  social  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  cigar 
manufacturers  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

An  average  wage  of  $18  to  $20  a  week  and 
a  working  day  of  from  ten  to  eleven  hours 
is  sufficient  indication  of  a  sweated  industry. 
But  add  thereto  overcrowded,  ill-ventilated 
rooms  where  workers  literally  rub  elbows, 
where  toilet  facilities  are  for  the  most  part 
lacking  and  where  even  water  for  mixing 
of  gum  used  in  the  tinsling  of  a  cigar  is 
rarely  supplied  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
conditions  from  which  these  ordinarly  sub- 
missive workers  are  at  last  revolting. 

There  is  little  that   is  sensational   in  this 
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strike.  The  workers  are  mainly  of  Spanish 
or  Bohemian  descent  and  although  they  have 
the  support  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  their  struggle  has  received  but  little 
notice  outside  of  the  foreign  language  papers. 
The  spirit  of  the  strikers  is  exceptionally 
fine.  They  have  held  together  with  remark- 
able solidarity.  Several  large  independent 
factories  have  already  agreed  to  the  union's 
demands.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  manu- 
facturers prepare  for  the  Christmas  trade 
and  if  the  workers  are  able  to  hold  out  for 
a  few  weeks  to  come  they  are  almost  certain 
to  win.  A  knowledge  that  at  least  some  part 
of  the  public  understands  and  sympathizes 
with  their  revolt  against  unspeakable  con- 
ditions will  go  a"  long  way  to  strengthening 
their  determination.  A  union  made  cigar  by 
the  way,  bears  a  blue  label. 

CHARLES  RECHT. 

F Attorney   for   General   Cigarmakers'   Strike 
Committee.] 
New  York. 

OIL   AND   SAWDUST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Association  of  Pro- 
ducers of  Petroleum  in  Mexico  cannot  allow 
to  pass  unanswered  certain  statements  made 
as  to  "the  new  oil  policies"  of  the  Carranza 
government  by  Samuel  Guy  Inman  in  the 
SURVEY  for  August  30.  To  answer  his  ex- 
position of  the  present  legal  situation  of  oil 
titles  in  Mexico,  misstatement  by  misstate- 
ment,  would  tax  your  space  and  our  time. 
We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  publish  simply  this 
statement  of  the  real  facts  of  the  matter 
which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  Mr.  In- 
man's  misinformation. 

The  best  legal  opinion  of  Mexico  is  to  the 
effect  that  petroleum,  like  stone,  gravel,  salts 
and  all  minerals  not  reserved  through  the 
patrimony  of  the  Spanish  crown,  passed  to 
the  grantee  under  the  Spanish  grants  which 
are  the  basis  of  all  property  rights  in  Mexico. 
Petroleum  certainly  was  not  mentioned  under 
the  minerals  reserved  to  the  crown. 

The  contention  was  cleared  up  for  all 
time  by  the  passage  of  the  first  mining  law 
of  Mexico  in  1884,  which  did  more  than 
"  exempt  petroleum  from  classification  of 
minerals."  It  stated  that  it  was  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
above.  This  was  not  a  compromise;  it  was 
a  recognition  of  such  ownership.  It  was  not 
"  due  to  any  pressure  upon  Diaz  of  foreign 
capital,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Inman.  Gonzales 
was  president  at  the  time  and  not  Diaz. 
Foreign  capital  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  first  investment  in  petroleum  in  Mexico 
was  made  in  1899 — fifteen  years  later — and 
there  was  no  interest  among  capitalists  in 
the  fixing  of  the  ownership  of  petroleum  in 
1884. 

Pressure  of  foreign  capital  was  exercised 
upon  Diaz  in  1905  to  deprive  land  owners  of 
their  oil  properties  by  some  scheme  of  na- 
tionalization. Diaz  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  of  Mexico 
which  by  unanimous  vote,  except  for  the 
vote  of  the  proponent,  decided  that  such  act 
would  be  confiscation  unworthy  of  an  honor- 
able government.  British  capitalists  urged 
nationalization  at  that  time,  and  such  spolia- 
tion was  resisted  by  Mexican  land-owners 
and  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  Diaz  regime. 
The  Carranza  constitution  of  1917  affects 
to  confiscate  oil  properties,  obtained  by  pur- 
chase and  lease  for  American  developers 
from  Mexican  owners  under  the  laws  of 
Mexico.  The  decrees  purporting  to  put  this 
constitutional  provision  into  effect  provided 
for  the  same  confiscation — and  aril  in  the  face 
of  the  assurances  Mr.  Inman  admits,  "  Car- 
ranza and  all  of  his  administration  have 
made  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
confiscating  present  holdings."  The  answer 
to  this  cynical  assurance  is  the  measured 
protest  of  the  American  State  Department, 
backed  by  England,  France  and  Holland, 


against  the  confiscation  consummated  by  the 
constitution  and  decrees  in  question. 

Mr.  Inman's  statement  that  the  govern- 
ment's intention  is  "  only  of  insuring  that  in 
the  future  any  natural  resources  now  private- 
ly held  shall  contribute  their  part  to  national 
taxation,"  is  the  plea  of  all  Carranza's  pro- 
pagandists. Mr.  Inman  is  apparently  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  oil  is  contributing 
through  the  export  tax  vastly  more  than  its 
part  toward  the  national  taxation,  as  the  tax 
is  ad  valorem  and,  through  a  tricky  valua- 
tion, amounts  to  from  25  to  53  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  petroleum  exported,  as 
against  the  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  ex- 
port of  minerals. 

Mr.  Inman  says:  "The  assurance  that  the 
constitution  is  not  retroactive  would  prob- 
ably not  satisfy  foreign  corporations  which 
want  new  holdings."  To  answer  such  com- 
bination of  cynicism  and  misstatement  is  like 
the  task  of  pushing  floating  sawdust  up- 
stream with  a  clothes  brush.  The  fact  is 
that  the  foreign  corporations  are  on  record 
as  distinctly  not  wanting  new  holdings  of 
oil  lands,  if  the  Mexican  government  de- 
crees, as  it  has,  that  no  foreigner  may  ac- 
quire real  estate  interests  in  Mexico  after 
May  1,  1917.  They  do  not  "  want  new  hold- 
ings." All  they  want  is  to  be  assured  of 
the  legal  rights  they  acquired  honestly  and 
legally;  and  "the  assurance  that  the  consti- 
tution is  not  retroactive "  surely  does  not 
satisfy  them,  when  every  act  and  argument 
of  the  Mexican  government,  and  Mr.  In- 
man's support  of  the  objectionable  decrees, 
shows  them  to  be  in  fact  retroactive  and 
confiscatory. 

The  quotation  made  from  a  "  concession," 
granted  in  1908  to  the  Huasteca  Petroleum 
Company,  is  misleading.  Among  other 
things  it  is  an  incorrect  translation  of  a 
vital  phase.  The  "  concession  "  in  question 
covered  the  right  to  construct  oil  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields.  It 
was  more  of  a  franchise  than  a  "  concession." 
It  granted  no  rights  to  oil  in  Mexico.  No 
American  company  ever  enjoyed  a  conces- 
sion to  oil  rights  in  Mexico.  The  stipulation 
that  the  companies  should  be  considered  as 
Mexican  is  in  every  contract  made  between 
the  Mexican  or  any  other  Latin-American 
government  with  any  foreign  corporation.  It 
might  interest  Mr.  Inman  to  know  first,  that 
the  "  concession  "  in  question  expired  over  a 
year  ago,  and  second,  international  law  is 
clear  on  the  point  that  such  a  waiver  is 
nugatory  and  void,  any  portion  of  rights  of 
citizenship  being  inalienable. 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRODUCERS  OF  PETROLE- 
UM IN  MEXICO. 
120  Broadway,  New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  the  comments 
of  the  Association  of  Producers  of  Petroleum 
in  Mexico,  concerning  my  article  on  The 
Young  Mexicans  [see  the  SURVEY,  August 
30]  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  cleared  up 
anything  or  improved  their  cause.  As  to 
"  the  best  legal  opinion  of  Mexico,"  it  is 
natural  for  one  to  think  his  lawyers  are 
best.  But  claims  of  that  kind  do  not  con- 
vince anyone.  My  statements  were  based  on 
what  I  regard  as  the  best  legal  opinion  of 
Mexico,  certainly  the  prevailing  one. 

As  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  capital  they 
themselves  here  admit  it  was  applied  at  cer- 
tain times.  The  oil  question  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  Mexican  questions  in  the 
latter  part  of  Diaz'  regime  that  many  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  whole  struggle 
between  Diaz  and  Madero  to  the  fight  for 
supremacy  raged  between  the  American  and 
British  oil  companies.  Yes,  Gonzales  was 
president  in  1884,  but  everyone  in  Mexico 
knows  that  Diaz'  influence  was  absolutely 
dominant  and  that  Diaz,  all  during  his  re- 
gime, was  continually  in  counsel  with  foreign 
interests. 


As  to  oil  contributing  vastly  more  than  its 
share,  through  an  export  tax,  the  Mexican 
government  reports  that  the  oil  exports  in 
1918  were  seventy  million  dollars  gold  in 
value  and  the  export  tax  was  five  and  a  half 
millions,  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
value.  The  oil  companies  are  certainly  pros- 
pering, judging  from  the  financial  sections 
of  our  press.  The  Mexican  Panuco  Oil  Com- 
pany has  just  issued,  through  its  brokers,  a 
statement  in  which  it  claims  both  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  past  and  a  brilliant  future  for 
investors.  The  current  number  of  the  Na- 
tion says:  "Coincident  with  President  Car- 
ranza's  address  comes  the  annual  report  of 
E.  L.  Doheny,  president  of  the  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum Company,  made  public  in  New  York 
(the  seat  of  most  Mexican  disturbance),  an- 
nouncing a  vast  expansion  program  and 
showing  that  profits  in  1918  were  twice  as 
great  as  in  1917." 

And  the  oil  interests  do  not  want  new 
holdings!  Well,  then,  the  whole  matter 
should  very  soon  be  settled.  For,  as  regards 
the  Mexican  government's  intention  not  to 
confiscate  oil  properties,  every  reader  of  the 
newspapers  knows  a  law  was  reported  on 
August  27  in  the  Mexican  Senate  following 
the  proposal  of  President  Carranza,  on 
November  22,  1918,  that  "grants  concessions 
for  which  the  oil  interests  have  been  seek- 
ing." (New  York  Times,  August  28,  1919.) 

Finally,  because  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween concession  and  contract,  because  the 
stipulation  is  a  common  one,  because  the  con- 
tract has  expired,  etc.,  etc.,  the  petroleum 
companies  have  a  right  to  go  against  their 
pledged  word  "  not  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  their  government!"  Could  an  incorrect 
translation  of  an  unmentioned  vital  word 
nullify  the  whole  article,  and  had  the  "con- 
cession "  expired  when  the  first  movements 
were  made  to  secure  diplomatic  aid?  As  to 
the  concession  covering  only  the  rights  to 
transportation  it  plainly  says,  in  the  intro- 
ductory article,  that  the  rights  are  "  for  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  deposits 
of  petroleum." 

I  am  glad  this  letter  has  been  written. 
Readers  of  the  SURVEY  could  not  have  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  the  way  certain  people  ap- 
proach this  broad  question  of  international 
relations  and  social  justice. 

In  my  article  I  was  arguing  for  patience 
with  a  young  nation  that  has  gone  through 
a  social  revolution  and  is  now  being  led  by- 
young  men  with  modern  purpose  and  social 
program  to  bring  out  of  disorder  a  new 
order  of  social  and  political  justice.  Are 
we  to  send  an  army  in  to  shoot  down  these 
young  men  in  order  to  protect  some  of  our 
property  or  is  there  a  way  to  help  such  men 
and  at  the  same  time  make  all  our  relations, 
financial,  social  and  political,  mutually  bene- 
ficial? I  believe  emphatically  the  latter. 
S.  G.  INMAK. 

[American   Section,  Committee  on   Coopera- 
tion in  Latin  America.] 
New  York. 

CRITICISM  AND  CORRECTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  All  efforts  to  take  the  ad- 
ministration of  race  relations  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  mobs  in  whose  hands  they  have  so 
generally  been  left  are  to  be  commended, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  in  no  captious  spirit  that 
I  offer  criticisms  of  the  program  to  improve 
race  relations  presented  by  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress  [printed  in  the  SURVEY 
for  September  6]. 

The  program  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
providing  for  (1)  the  prevention  of  mobbing, 
(2)  the  safeguarding  of  the  Negro's  citizen- 
ship rights,  (3)  cooperation  between  white 
and  colored  people. 

Four  proposals  are  put  forward  to  prevent 
lynching.  Three  of  these,  by  reference  to 
"  crimes  that  provoke  mob  violence,"  to 
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"  prompt  trial  and  speedy  executions  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  heinous  crimes  "  and  to  legis- 
lation making  it  "  unnecessary  for  a  woman 
who  has  been  assaulted  to  ...  testify 
publicly,"  apparently  assume  that  rape  is  the 
chief  incitement  to  lynching.  Repeatedly 
published  statistics,  surely  available  to  the 
officers  of  the  congress,  show  that  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  in  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  lynchings,  neither  rape,  attempted  rape, 
nor  assaults  upon  women  have  even  been 
alleged  as  a  justification  for  mob  murder. 
During  the  past  five  years  (1914-1918)  rape 
and  all  forms  of  assault  upon  women  were 
alleged  as  justification  in  only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  cases  (19.8  per  cent  to  be 
accurate). 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  does  it  seem 
quite  appropriate  to  begin  the  program  "  by 
the  enlistment  of  Negroes  themselves  in  pre- 
venting crimes  that  provoke  mob  violence," 
thus  calling  upon  the  Negro  to  remedy  a 
situation  of  which  he  is  in  the  main  a  victim? 
There  is  no  objection  on  anyone's  part  to 
asking  the  Negro  to  aid  in  preventing  crime 
by  sharing  in  the  police  and  other  functions 
of  government  devoted  to  that  end.  But 
mob  murder  is  not  likely  to  be  curbed  if  our 
program  proceeds  from  erroneous  beliefs  as 
to  the  causes  of  mob  murder,  beliefs  which 
retard  the  formation  of  a  sound  and  effective 
public  opinion. 

As  to  the  provision  for  safeguarding  the 
citizenship  rights  of  the  Negro,  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congres  evades  the  essential, 
which  is  the  vote.  In  most  of  the  other  sug- 
gestions of  the  program,  right  thinking  citi- 
zens must  cordially  concur. 

Permit  me,  in  passing,  to  call  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  same  number  of  the  SURVEY. 
Of  the  appointees  representing  Negro  organ- 
ization on  Governor  Lowden's  State  Commis- 
sion for  Illinois  on  Race  Relations,  you  say, 
"  Former  Judge  Edward  Osgood  Brown  ap- 
propriately heads  these  as  president  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Urban  League  for  Im- 
proving the  Conditions  of  Colored  People." 
Judge  Brown  is  president  of  the  local  branch, 
not  of  the  Urban  League,  but  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

HERBERT  J.  SELIGMANN. 

[Director  of  Publicity,  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.] 

New  York. 

" DOPE " 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  an  article  called  Dope, 
in  your  issue  of  September  6,  it  is  said  that 
"  in  Scranton,  as  in  every  American  city,  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  said  there  were  no 
hospital  beds  for  drug  addicts."  And  again: 
"  As  surely  as  in  Scranton  will  it  be  found 
that  there  are  no  hospitals  and  no  organiza- 
tion to  cope  with  "  the  epidemic  of  drug  ad- 
dicts elsewhere. 

In  Buffalo,  Dr.  Walter  S.  Goodale,  supej- 
intendent  of  the  municipal  Department  of 
Hospitals,  has  had  sixty  beds  for  alcoholic 
and  drug  addicts  since  1915,  and  they  are 
abundantly  used.  Alexander  Johnson  was 
lately  surprised  to  find  that  Buffalo  was  also 
pioneer  in  municipal  bed  provision  and  free 
Wasserman  treatment  for  venereal  diseases. 

You  see  Buffalo  is  still  on  the  map.  We 
try  to  be  modest,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  remind 
you  of  one  of  Gilbert's  characters  who  says, 
"  My  modesty  has  always  been  admired." 
Dr.  Goodale  is  a  human  dynamo,  and  the 
credit  is  his. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 
[Secretary,  the  CHarity  Organization  Society] 

Buffalo. 


Moving  Day 


WHEN  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  and  home-seekers  in  our  great  cities  suffer  the  last 
pangs  of  despair  before  finally  deciding  to  store  their  furniture  or  to  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience  of  commutation  from  a  distant  suburb,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  cf 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  world  of  social  service.  Like  other  professions  it  has  its  hardy 
perennials  whom  it  is  impossible  to  visualize  in  any  other  position  than  that  they  hold  and 
its  shifting  annuals,  groping  for  a  quick  succession  of  experiences  and,  incidentally,  often 
staying  in  no  place  long  enough  to  exhaust  its  educational  and  professional  opportunities. 
And,  between  these  two  extremes,  we  have  now  thousands  of  earnest  and  efficient  men  and 
women  who  steadily  progress  with  advancing  age  and  knowledge  in  responsibilities  under- 
taken, rewards  received,  service  rendered  and  life  serenely  lived  in  the  consciousness  of 
making  the  best  use  of  their  powers.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  important 
social  service  appointments  so  far  made  this  fall: 


IN  the  article  Leadership  in  Americaniza- 
tion [the  SURVEY  for  August  23]  the  last 
nine  lines  of  the  second  paragraph  "  Even 
though  ...  its  own  members  can,"  were 
misplaced  and  should  have  been  added  at 
the  end  of  the  third  paragraph. 


CLARENCE  KING,  formerly  associated  with 
Frank  Persons  in  the  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief  of  the  Red  Cross  for  which  he  or- 
ganized a  Bureau  of  Information  Service,  is 
taking  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  M.  Wilson  as  director  of  the  At- 
lantic Division  of  that  department,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  city.  After 
graduating  from  Wisconsin  and  Columbia 
universities,  he  was  for  some  time  legal 
counsel  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  and  took  part  in  drafting  the 
labor  law  for  the  factory  commission  of  the 
state.  Under  the  Mitchell  administration  of 
the  city,  he  became  deputy  commissioner  of 
accounts  and  in  that  capacity  prepared  a  re- 
port on  city  aid  to  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions which  was  at  that  time  much  dis- 
cussed. Before  the  war  he  also  was  asso- 
ciate counsel  of  the  Citizens'  Union  Com- 
mittee on  City  Government  in  New  York. 

DR.  A.  H.  GARVIN,  prominent  in  work 
against  tuberculosis  in  New  York  and  in 
France,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
new  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Northville 
in  Wayne  county,  Mich.,  soon  to  be  opened 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Detroit.  In 
common  with  many  other  cities,  Detroit  ex- 
perienced a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1918.  There 
were  941  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  in  that  year  as  compared  with  828  in 
1917.  Provisions  for  sanatorium  care  were 
utterly  inadequate.  An  issue  of  bonds  for 
a  million  dollar  sanatorium  was  authorized; 
question  arose  as  to  its  legality,  but  this  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state. 

CAROL  ARONOVICI,  director  of  social  service 
of  the  Amherst  H.  Wilder  Charity,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  housing  expert 
for  the  California  State  Commission  of  Im- 
migration and  Housing — an  event  which  re- 
calls that  Mr.  Aronovici  first  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  author  of  the  first  housing 
survey  for  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  Since  then  he  has 
carried  out  over  thirty  other  housing  sur- 
veys in  that  state,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin.  His  most  recent  survey  was  that 
of  St.  Paul  for  which  city  he  also  wrote  the 
housing  ordinance  now  in  force  and  pro- 
moted the  city  planning  ordinance  which 
provided  for  the  City  Planning  Board  of 
which  he  became  the  first  secretary.  In 
addition  to  his  other  writings  on  housing 
and  on  the  social  survey,  Mr.  Aronovici 
now  has  in  the  press,  with  McClurg's  of 
Chicago,  a  new  book  on  Housing  and  the 
Housing  Problem. 


MAURICE  BUBIN,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  has  become  superintendent  of  a  Jewish 
orphan  home  in  St.  Louis  recently  opened  in 
a  fine  residence  remodeled  to  take  care  of 
some  forty  children.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  institution  which  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  orthodox  women  in  that  its  finan- 
cial support  is  largely  derived  from  dimes 
and  quarters  gathered  among  all  classes  of 
Jewish  women  in  St.  Louis  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  dozen  years. 

REV.  JOHN  STEELE,  associate  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Wel- 
fare of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the'  U. 
S.  A.,  will  leave  next  week  on  a  two  months' 
temperance  campaign  through  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  its  budget  for  the 
year,  the  board  has  set  aside  $50,000  for 
temperance  campaigns  in  foreign  countries, 
including  the  issue  of  literature  and  posters 
as  well  as  the  sending  of  speakers. 

PHILIP  D.  BOOKSTABER,  headworker  of  the 
Jewish  Settlement  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
resigned  to  become  instructor  of  social  serv- 
ice at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  that  city 
and  social  service  director  of  the  Rockdafe 
Temple.  Mr.  Bookstaber  is  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University  and  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Service  and  for  two  years 
was  a  special  agent  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  has  done  extensive  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  immigrants, 
industrial  disputes  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

MAJOR  P.  H.  L.  BAHRENBERG,  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  is  in  charge 
of  a  "chest  clinic"  for  babies  and  children 
of  pre-school  age  recently  opened  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  of 
that  city.  This  is  designed  to  meet  a  need 
which  became  apparent  in  one  of  the  clinics 
for  adults  operated  by  the  society  and,  if 
proving  of  value,  will  be  followed  by  the 
opening  of  similar  clinics  in  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

THE  Polish  consulate  in  New  York  city 
has  set  a  new  precedent  in  appointing  two 
social  workers,  Mrs.  Gearn  and  Stasia 
Osa-da,  both  of  them  students  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Training  School  for  Old  Country 
Service  [see  the  SURVEY  for  September  6], 
to  deal  with  the  large  number  of  people  who 
apply  to  the  consulate  for  information  con- 
cerning opportunities  of  return  to  their  home- 
land. 

HERSCHEL  JONES,  lately  connected  with  the 
section  on  cost  of  living  of  the  New  York 
state  Commission  on  Reconstruction — for 
which  he  has  collected  valuable  data,  es- 
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pecially  on  the  relation  of  cooperation  to 
retail  prices — is  now  director  of  the  New 
York  city  office  of  the  State  Division  of 
Foods  and  Markets  and,  in  that  capacity,  is 
endeavoring  to  put  into  effect  some  of  the 
recommendations  worked  out  by  the  Recon- 
struction Commission.  In  connection  with  the 
educational  work  of  the  division,  Mr.  Jones 
arranged  this  week  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
women  members  of  community  councils  who 
are  serving  voluntarily  in  the  general  cam- 
paign for  lower  prices.  From  midnight  until 
9  A.  M.  the  party  inspected  milk  pasteuriza- 
tion plants,  markets,  railroad  piers  and 
stations  to  gain  a  thorough  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  stages  through  which  food  passes 
between  its  arrival  in  the  city  and  reaching 
the  consumer's  doorstep. 

MARY  VAN  KLEECK  has  returned  from  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  of  which  she 
was  the  director  since  its  inception  and  taken 
up  again  the  directorship  of  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Studies  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York  city.  One  of 
the  major  projects  of  that  department 
in  the  immediate  future  is  an  intensive 
study  of  American  experiments  in  bringing 
democracy  into  workshop  and  factory. 
Ben  M.  Selekman,  also  of  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Studies,  has  returned  after  a  leave 
of  absence  during  which  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

LEONARD  P.  AYRES,  late  chief  of  the  statis- 
tical branch  of  the  army,  has  resumed  his 
work  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

CANTON,  Ohio,  has  for  the  first  time  ap- 
pointed a  full  time  medical  officer.  Dr. 
John  A.  Kappelman,  formerly  of  the  Illinois 
State  Department  of  Health,  has  taken  up 
his  duties  there  as  Health  Commissioner. 

SELSGAR  M.  GUNN  and  Elizabeth  Crowell 
have  returned  to  France  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign  for  prevention  of  tuberculosis  un- 
der the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Both  have 
been  on  leave  of  absence  in  this  country 
during  the  summer. 

Miss  WOOD,  formerly  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  in  that 
city  as  field  work  supervisor  and  has  taken 
up  her  residence  at  the  Chicago  Commons, 
thus  retaining  for  the  school  the  distinction 
that  all  the  members  of  the  staff  are  resident 
at  the  Commons  or  at  Hull  House,  making 
possible  that  close  relation  of  teaching  to 
the  every  day  problems  of  social  life  which 
is  the  ideal  of  social  science  tearchers  every- 
where. 

EMMA  DUKE,  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  industrial  studies  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  for  which 
she  wrote  a  number  of  the  much  discussed 
reports  on  infant  mortality  and  directed  spe- 
cial studies  of  industrial  conditions,  will  join 
the  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, New  York,  in  October,  and  will  espe- 
cially study  conditions  among  the  children 
in  the  far  west. 

STOCKTON  RAYMOND,  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Philanthropic  Council,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  gone  to  Boston  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  there,  a  post  which 
has  been  vacant  for  some  time  during  the 
war. 

GEORGE  WARREN  is  leaving  his  position  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Bridgeport  Associ- 
ated Charities  and  entering  one  of  the  large 
plants  in  Bridgeport  an  labor  expert. 

_  THE  New  York  Maternity  Center  Associa- 
tion has  appointed  Emma  Lake,  formerly  as- 
sistant to  the  President  of  the  Academy  of 


Damask  Table  Linens 

npHERE  is  at  present  a  market  shortage  of 
•I-  Damask  Table  Linens,  and  prevailing  high 

prices  in  many  shops  in  consequence. 

Our  policy  of  always  carrying  very  full  stocks 

enables  us  to  meet  the  present  situation  to  the 
Reg  'Trade  uark  advant:ige  of  our  customers.  We  have  on  hand  a 

full  line  of  fine  Damask  Table  Linens  purchased 
direct  from  manufacturers  in  the  old  country  many  months  ago 
at  the  advantageous  rates  of  that  time. 

We  are,  therefore,  able  to  sell  these  beautiful  Table  Damasks 
at  prices  which  are  of  great  advantage  to  our  customers.  In 
many  cases  these  are  goods  that  now  cost  at  wholesale  as 
much  as  we  are  asking  for  them  at  retail. 

Cloths  for  Large  Dinners 

We  are  particularly  well  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  large  size 
Dinner  Cloths.  Those  who  are  planning  to  entertain  largely  during 
the  coming  season  will  find  here,  Cloths  3^,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  yards 
long,  as  well  as  those  up  to  5  yards  square,  with  full  size  Dinner  Nap- 
kins to  match, 

Our  personal  knowledge  of  the  European  market  convinces  us  that 
there  will  not  be  any  reduction  in  linen  prices  for  a  year  at  least;  so 
that  we  feel  justified  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  advantage  of 
purchasing  these  Linens  at  the  present  time. 

Send  for  new  32  page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue.      Mailed    free    on    request. 

James    McCutcheon    &  Co. 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America. 

Fifth  Avenue,    34th  and  33d  Sts.,   New  York 


Political  Science  at  Columbia  University,  as 
executive  secretary. 

BEULAH  KENNARD,  who  has  been  abroad 
for  over  a  year  with  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Red  Cross,  directing  play  work  for 
children  in  France,  is  starting  in  a  new  po- 
sition with  the  N.  Y.  Protective  Association 
as  director  of  a  bureau  of  education,  which 
has  just  been  established. 

THE  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  also  is  branching  out  in  a 
new  direction  by  the  appointment  of  Pauline 
Gibling  as  an  agent  for  securing  position-: 
fnr  the  blind.  Miss  Gibling  has  been  di- 
rector of  women's  and  girls'  work  in  Jeffer- 


son  Park   Centre,   Chicago,   and  before  that 
at  Hull  House. 

LAURA  SEYMOUR,  lately  associated  with  Lee 
K.  Frankel  and  A.  Fleisher  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  in  an  im- 
portant statistical  study,  as  yet  unpublished, 
is  to  direct  the  field  work  of  a  group  of 
students  of  social  work  in  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  Barnard  College. 

PAUL  BENJAMIW,  *  frequent  contributor 
to  the  SURVEY,  who  during  the  war  handled 
special  investigations  for  the  Red  Cross 
in  Washington,  has  been  appointed  di- 
visional director  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are :  Hotels  and  Ke- 
sorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travels,  Real 
Estate,  twenty  cents  per  agate  line ;  four- 
teen lines  to  the  Inch. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various 
headings  "Situations  Wanted,"  "Workers 
Wanted,"  etc.,  flve  cents  each  word  or  ini- 
tial, including  the  address  or  box  Dumber 
for  each  Insertion.  Minimum  charge  $1.00. 
Address  Advertising  Department,  The  Sur- 
rey, 112  Bast  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CALENDAR  OF  CONFERENCES 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Superintendent  for  a  small 
industrial  school  for  girls  in  Montreal, 
Canada.  Apply  at  once  by  letter  to  Mrs. 
Wilson  Fairman,  Hon.-Treasurer  of  the 
Girls'  Cottage  Industrial  School,  369  Peel 
Street.  Montreal. 

A  LARGE  SETTLEMENT  desires  to 
increase  its  resident  staff  by  adding  a 
capable  person,  Jewess  preferred,  to  act_  as 
secretary  to  the  Head  Resident.  Position 
open  October  15th.  Address,  giving  full 
information  as  to  age,  experience,  refer- 
ences,  salary  expected,  etc.,  3274  SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  Jewish  speaking  social 
worker  with  experience  in  juvenile  court 
work.  Apply  to  Bureau  for  Jewish  Chil- 
dren.  516  N.  4th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  WANTED 
by  a  group  of  prominent  liberal  educators 
founding  a  "  new "  school  in  New  York 
city.  This  means  a  permanent  well  paying 
job  for  the  right  man  or  woman.  If  you 
are  interested  in  modern  education  and  able 
to  raise  funds,  address  S.  R.  S.,  Valhalla, 
New  Vork. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted  to  super- 
vise a  Jewish  Community  Center  in  New 
York  city.  Write  stating  experience.  X., 
254  West  103  street. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  SOCIAL  WORKER  with  ten  years' 
experience  as  an  executive,  desires  position 
with  charity  or  welfare  organization.  Ad- 
dress  3287  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  (church  woman) 
wishes  to  make  change  by  October  1.  Ex- 
perienced as  housing  secretary,  case-worker, 
and  in  general  welfare  work.  B.  E.  A., 
Room  1016,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

SITUATION  WANTED,  preferably  in 
hospital  social  service,  by  worker  who  had 
special  summer  course  of  nursing  in  hos- 
pital, experienced  as  dietitian  in  institution 
for  feeble-minded  children:  also  in  neigh- 
borhood work.  Employed  at  present. 
Speaks  Slavic  languages.  Address  3297 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  Jewish,  experienced  in 
case-work,  club  work,  and  institutional 
work  with  delinquent  girls,  part  time  posi- 
tion  considered.  Address  3294  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  a  minister  of  experience, 
just  returning  from  overseas,  a  position  as 
superintendent,  secretary,  publicity  agent, 
or  financial  agent  for  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion.  Address  3295  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  social  worker,  graduate 
in  domestic  science,  several  years  teaching 
experience,  seeks  position  in  social  work. 
Address  Social,  1625  Hennepin,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FOR  RENT 

TO  SUBLET— Comfortably  furnished, 
modern  apartment,  4  rooms  and  bath, 
southern  exposure,  Washington  square 
district.  October  to  January  or  longer. 
$100  monthly— no  agents.  Address  3296 
SURVEY. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  NEXT  CALENDAR  should 
reach  the  Survey  before  October  15. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  New  York 
State  Conference  of,  Syracuse,  November 
11-13.  Sec.,  Richard  W.  Wallace,  Room 
431,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  CONFERENCE  ON,  Okla- 
homa City,  September  24-26.  Sec.,  Alfred 
W.  Anthony,  156  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS,  CONFERENCE  OF,  Syra- 
cuse, November  10-11.  Sec.,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  State  Probation  Commission,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  AMERICAN, 
New  Orleans,  October  27-30.  Sec.,  A.  W. 
Hedrick,  169  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Boston. 

REFORM  ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL.  Third 
World's  Christian  Citizenship  Conference, 
Pittsburgh,  November  9-16.  National  Re- 
form Association,  602  Publication  bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  NATIONAL.  Annual  Safety 
Congress.  Cleveland,  October  1-4.  Cor- 
responding officer,  C.  W.  Price,  168  N. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  CONFER- 
ence  on.  Des  Moines,  September  22-24. 
Sec.,  Ralph  J.  Reed,  518  Century  bldg., 
Des  Moines. 

WOMEN  PHYSICIANS,  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF,  New  York  City,  September 
15-October  25.  Sec.,  Anna  L.  Brown, 
M.  D.,  600  Lexington  ave.,  New  York  City. 

WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATIONS,  NATIONAL.  CON- 
VENTION OF  DELEGATES  FROM,  New  York 
city.  October  17-24.  Sec.,  Anna  L. 
Brown,  M.  D.,  600  Lexington  ave.,  New 
York  city. 


JULIUS  ROSENWALD,  of  Chicago,  whose 
enthusiastic  and  continuous  support  of  Negro 
education  is  well  known,  has  added  another 
rung  to  the  ladder  by  which  the  colored 
people  of  America  may  climb  to  a  status  of 
equality.  He  is  offering  through  the  General 
Education  Board  six  scholarships  of  $1,200 
each  for  Negro  graduates  of  American  medi- 
cal colleges  who  wish  to  take  post-graduate 
work  in  pathology,  bacteriology,  physiology, 
pharmacology  of  physiological  chemistry.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health  (chairman),  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  dean  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Abraham  Flexner  (secretary)  will  make  the 
awards,  beginning  next  year. 


What  Are  YOU  Doing  To  Hake  The  World 
A  Better  Place  In  Which  To  Live? 

Read 

"  THE  SERVERS " 

A  Novel 

Of  Reconstruction  and  Social  Prog- 
ress, Embracing  Practical  Plans  for 
Unlimited  Christian  Service. 

By  Mill.  (1.00  (350  pp). 

JOSEPH  ERWIN  WILSON 

Houston  Texas 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listing!  fljty  cent*  a  line,  Jour  weekly  inser- 
tions; copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month 
Order  pamphlets  from  publishers. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  TH»  FIRST  NATIONAL  Co- 
OPERATIVE  CONVENTION.  300  pp.  11.00. 
Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  2  West  13th  St.,  New  York. 

TOWARD  TBI  Nuw  EDUCATION.  The  case  against 
autocracy  in  our  public  schools.  164  pp  26 
cents.  Teachers'  Union  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City. 

FOB  VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  Discussion  of  Indus- 
trial Pensions.  John  A.  Fitch.  Reprinted 
from  the  SURVEY.  5  cts.  Survey  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  112  East  19th  St_  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION  LITERATURE  distributed  by  Na- 
tional Liberal  Immigration  League,  P.  O.  Box 
1261,  New  York.  Arguments  free  on  request. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  STUDIES  LIFE.  Information 
sent,  free  about  the  cooperative  plan  of  re- 
organization of  the  Training  School  for  Com- 
munity Workers.  John  Collier,  Director. 
Address  A.  A,  Freeman,  Boom  1001,  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

AMIBICAN  COMPANY  SHOP  COMMITTEE  PLANS. 
A  digest  of  twenty  plans  for  employees'  rep- 
resentation through  joint  committees  Intro- 
duced by  American  companies.  One  Dollar. 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research,  465  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

WORKSHOP  COMMITTEES.  Suggested  lines  of 
development  of  workers'  shop  organisations, 
management  questions  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion. By  C.  G.  Renold.  Reprinted  from  the 
SURVEY  for  October  6,  1018.  SHOP  COM- 
MITTBBS  IN  PBACTIOB.  By  C.  G.  Renold.  IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS.  A  Summary  of  Con- 
clusions reached  by  a  Group  of  Twenty  Brit- 
lab  Quaker  Employers  after  Four  Days  ef 
Discussion  In  1917  and  1918.  (The  three 
articles  above  in  one  reprint.)  Order  from 
Survey  Associates,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York.  Price  lOc. 

REPOBT  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 
Adopted  unanimously  by  the  British  Indus- 
trial Conference,  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
April  4.  Reprinted  from  the  SURVEY  for 
May  3,  1919,  and  not  heretofore  published  In 
the  United  States.  Order  from  Survey  Asso- 
ciates, 112  East  19  Street,  New  York. 
Price  lOc. 

COST  OF  LIVING  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES.  Bibli- 
ography. By  Helen  G.  Estey.  Price  50  cents. 
From  Helen  G.  Estey,  38  St.  Stephen  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Yon  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOFT  CREDIT  UNIONS.  A 
manual  furnished  gratis  upon  request.  Mas- 
sachusetts Credit  Union  Association,  78 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

SCIENCB  AND  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT.  New  Hamp- 
shire Academy  of  Science,  address  by  Dean 
Ernest  R.  Groves,  Department  of  Sociology, 
State  College.  10  cents,  the  Author,  Dun- 
ham, N.  H. 

CHICAGO  STANDARD  BUDGET  FOB  DEPENDENT 
FAMILIES.  39  pp.,  25  cents.  Published  by 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  17 
North  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEABS  OF  WORK  WITH  GIRLS 
IN  BOSTON.  An  interesting  historical  sur- 
vey (shot  through  and  through  with  Old 
Boston  color)  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bos- 
ton Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls,  formerly 
the  Boston  Female  Asylum.  Written  and 
published  by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  So- 
cial Service  Advertising,  Ford  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.  Sent  free  upon  application 
to  Miss  Mabelle  B.  Blake,  184  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 


PERIODICALS 

Fijty  centf  a  line  per  month,  four  weekly  inter- 

tiont;  copy  unchanged  throughout  the  month, 

Mental  Hygiene;  quarterly;  (2  a  year;  pub- 
lished by  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  50  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Public  Health  Nurse;  monthly  ;  $2  a  year;  pub 
lished  by  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Ilospital  Social  Service  Quarterly;  $1.50  a 
year ;  published  by  Hospital  Social  Service 
Association,  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  Arbitrator  contains  debates  on  subjects 
of  social,  religious  and  political  significance  ; 
Veracity  In  Newspapers ;  Amnesty  for  Po- 
litical Prisoners,  etc.  $1.00  a  year.  Sample 
free.  P.  O.  Box  42,  Wall  Street  Station, 
New  York  City. 

DB.  ROBINSON'S  Voice  in  the  Wildernest 
has  come  to  life  again.  It  is  interesting  and 
full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover.  Two  dol- 
lars a  year :  twenty  cents  per  copy.  12  Mt. 
Morris  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  OUTFIT  which 
has  faithfully  delivered  your  SURVEY  for 
some  time  past,  but  is  now  outgrown. 
SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminary-Speer  Library 


1    1012  00323  8146 


